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COPYRIGHT,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  copy,  has 
been  defined  by  Lord  Mansfield,  *  to  signify  an  incorporeal 
right  to  the  sole  printing  and  publishing  of  somewhat  in- 
tellectual, communicate  by  letters.'  By  this  *  somewhat 
intellectual'  is  to  be  understood  something  proceeding  from 
the  mind  of  the  person  by  whom,  or  through  whom,  such  a 
right  is  claimable.  Yet,  although  mere  republications  of 
the  compositions  of  others  are  no  subject  for  copyright,  it  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  such  productions  as  contain  new  or 
original  ideas.  Thus  translations  both  from  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  notes  and  additions  to  existing  works, 
even  mere  compilations  and  abridgements,  are  similarly  pro- 
tected. As  to  these  last  however  it  is  often  a  question  for 
courts  and  juries  to  decide,  wh<>ther  the  compiler  or  abridger 
really  intended  to  present  the  original  matter  in  a  more 
useful  or  agreeable  form,  expended  his  own  labour  upon  it, 
and  so  entitled  himself  to  protection,  or  whether  he  only 
sought,  under  false  pretexts ,  to  defraud  the  author  or  his 
assigns  of  a  portion  of  their  lawful  profits.  This  decision 
depends  of  necessity  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar case.  Further,  a  right  of  copy  attaches  to  the  authors 
of  ideas  expressed  by  other  symbols  as  well  as  letters,  to 
musical  composers  for  example. 

The  origin  of  copyright  must  be  sought  in  the  general 
conviction  which  has  always  prevailed  of  its  justice  and  ex- 
pediency. *  When  a  man,'  says  Blackstone,  *  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  rational  powers  has  produced  an  original  work, 
he  seems  to  have  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical 
work  as  he  pleases  ;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposi- 
tion he  has  made  of  it,  appears  to  be  an  invasion  of  the 
right.  Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  composition  consists 
entirely  in  the  sentiment  and  the  language.  The  same 
conceptions,  clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  composition ;  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of 
exhibiting  that  composition  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  another,  by 
recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing  in  any  number  of  copies, 
or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of 
the  author  which  is  so  exhibited,  and  no  other  man,  it  hath 
been  thought,  can  have  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  especially  for 
profit,  without  the  author's  consent.' 

Accordingly  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  common-law 
right  of  copy  existed  in  England  previously  to  any  statute 
on  the  subject.  As  a  legal  proposition  however  this  cannot 
be  supported  by  the  proper  ana  direct  proof  of  a  fair  judi- 
cial decision  before  the  passing  of  the  first  statute  relating 
to  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  inasmuch  as  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  directly  controverted  up  to  that  time. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  positive  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, from  the  old  charters  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and 
much  more  from  their  registers,  whence  it  appears  that  some 
thousands  of  books,  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
passed  from  one  owner  to  another  by  descent,  sale,  and  con- 
veyance ;  from  acts  and  ordinances  of  parliament  which  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  recognition  of  it  by  the  nature  of  their 
provisions  respecting  printing ;  and  from  decrees  of  the 
Star-chamber,  which,  though  not  binding  precedents,  are 
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evidence  of  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men  as  to  the  then 
state  of  the  law.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  non-ex 
istencc  of  expre;>s  decisions  on  the  point  is  accounted  for 
down  to  1640  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license  prior 
to  the  printing  of  anything,  so  that  authors  had  no  occasion 
to  apply  to  civil  tribunals  for  protection,  as  none  but  them- 
selves and  those  claiming  under  them  were  so  licensed,  and 
he  who  printed  a  book  without  this  wsis  subject  to  enormous 
penalties. 

It  has  hardly  been  controverted  in  the  various  arguments 
that  exist  upon  this  common-law  right  of  copy  that  literary 
compositions  in  their  original  state,  and  the  incorporeal 
right  of  the  publication  of  them,  are  the  private  and  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  author.  The  question  made  has  been 
that  this  property  was  put  an  end  to  by  pubhcation :  and 
yet  without  publication  it  is  useless  to  the  owner,  because 
it  is  without  profit,  and  property  without  the  power  of  use 
of  disposal  is  not  property.  In  that  state  it  is  lost  to  society 
as  a  means  of  improvement,  as  well  as  to  the  author  as  a 
means  of  gain.  Publication  is  therefore  the  necessary  act 
and  only  means  to  render  such  a  property  usefril  to  the 
public  and  profitable  to  the  owner.  If,  says  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  copy  which  belonged  to  the  author  before  publi- 
cation does  not  belong  to  him  after,  where  is  the  common 
law  to  be  found  which  says  there  is  such  a  property  before. 
All  the  metaphysical  subtleties  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  may  be  equally  objected  to  the  property  before.  It 
is  equally  detached  from  the  manuscript  or  ahy  physical 
existence  whatsoever.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  in  the  act 
of  publication  to  vary  the  nature  of  the  right,  so  that  that 
which  is  necessary  to  make  a  work  usefUl  and  profitable 
should  be  taken  as  destructive  at  once  of  an  author's  con- 
fessed original  property  against  his  expressed  will.  It  has 
accordingly  been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  high 
authorities  who  were  called  on  to  decide  the  point,  that  by 
the  common  law  of  England  authors  were  entitled  to  copy- 
right, and  as  there  was  nothing  in  statute  or  custom  to  de- 
termine it,  or  distinguish  this  from  other  species  of  property, 
that  such  right  was  once  perpetual.  The  arguments  for  the 
contrary  opinion  are  collected  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Yates  in  tlie  case  of  Millan  v.  Taylor,  4th  Burrow,  p.  2354. 

From  the  above  premises  arose  the  question,  after  the 
passing  of  the  first  statute  respecting  literary  property  in 
1710,  whether  by  certain  of  its  provisions  this  perpetual 
copyright  at  common  law  was  extinguished  for  the  future. 
After  some  less  important  decisions  in  the  negative  on  mo- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  elsewhere,  the  question 
was  solemnly  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
during  the  term,  when  Lord  Mansfield  presided,  in  1769. 
The  result  was  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  common-law  right 
as  unaltered  by  the  statute,  with  the  disapproval  however 
of  Mr.  Justice  Yates.  Subsequently,  in  1774,  the  same 
point  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below  reversed  by  a 
majority  of  six  judges  in  eleven,  as  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  declined  to  intejp 
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fere  ;  It  being  Ycry  unusual,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  for  a 
peer  to  support  his  own  judgment  on  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  although  this 
could  be  hardly  termed  a  decision,  as  the  judges  were  in 
point  of  feet  divided  equally,  it  has  since  been  held  so  im- 
portant as  a  precedent  and  sustained  in  so  many  subsequent 
cases,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  as  settled  law  that 
perpetual  copyright  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  statutes. 

The  two  universities  were  not  slow  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  this  decree  in  the  case  of  Donald- 
sons and  Beckett,  and  obtained  from  Parliament,  in  1775, 
the  foUowiiig  yov,  ♦n  act  for  enabling  the  two  universities 
in  England^  the  four  universities  in  Scotland,  and  the  seve- 
ral colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  to 
hold  in  perpetuity  their  copyright  in  books  given  or  be- 
queathed to  the  said  universities  and  colleges  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  useful  learning  and  other  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. This  protection,  sanctioned  by  penalty  and  forfeiture, 
so  long  as  such  books  are  printed  at  the  presses  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  respectively,  is  still  enjoyed,  unaflfected 
by  the  general  statutes  on  the  subject ;  and  a  similar  protec- 
tion is  extended  to  the  university  of  Dublin  by  41  Geo.  III., 
c.  107. 

Tho  chief  provisions  of  the  8  Anne,  c.l9,  entitled  'An  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of 
printed  books  in  the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  as  regards  the  eflfect- 
ing  of  that  purpose,  were,  that  the  authors  of  books  already 
printed,  and  those  claiming  under  the  author,  should  have 
the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing  them  for  a  term  of  21 
years  and  no  longer  ;  and  tnat  the  authors  of  books  to  be 
printed,  and  their  assigns,  should  have  the  same  right  for 
1 4  years  and  no  longer.  And  the  last  clause  of  the  statute 
directed  that  after  the  expiration  of  these  1 4  years  the  same 
right  should  return  to  the  auttiors,  if  living,  for  another  1 4 
years.  The  persons  infringing  these  provisions  were  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  pirated  book  to  the  proprietor, 
and  a  penalty  of  one  penny  for  each  sheet,  one-hali  to  go 
to  the  crown  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer,  provided 
always  the  title  to  the  copy  of  the  book  had  been  duly 
entered  with  the  Stationers*  Company. 

Tlic  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  which  extended  the  same  law 
to  Ireland,  gave  a  further  protection  to  authors  and  their 
assigns  by  action  for  damages  and  double  costs,  and  raised 
the  penalty  per  sheet  to  three  pence,  to  be  divided  in  the 
same  way. 

The  54  Geo.  HI.,  c.  156,  hy  which  literary  property  is  at 
present  mainly  regulated,  is  entitled  *  An  act  to  amend 
the  several  acts  for  the  encour«Lgement  of  learning  by  se- 
curing the  copies  and  copyright  of  printed  books  to  tlie 
authors  of  such  books  and  their  assigns.*  By  the  fourth 
ffertinn  of  the  act,  af^er  Tf-^'t^g  the  statutes  of  8  Anne  and 
41  G*o.  ill.,  by  tyhich  authors  and  their  assigns  had  the 
iiole  liberty  of  printing  for  1 4  years  and  no  longer,  and  after 
reciting  that  it  will  afford  encouragement  to  literature  if 
the  duration  of  copyright  were  further  extended  ;  it  is 
enucte*!,  that  nftyr  the  fn^mis  of  this  act,  the  author  of 
miy  book,  and  hi*  atiignfi,  sluiH  have  the  sole  liberty  of  print- 
ing and  reprinting  «ueh  btx^k  for  the  full  term  of  28  years 
f^Jin  the  day  t)f  publicaticm.  Eiud,if  the  author  shall  be  living 
at  1  he  *ud  of  that  period,  fur  the  residue  of  bis  natural  life. 

With  regard  to  books  at  that  time  ahready  published,  it 
is  fuactofl  that  if  the  authors  then  living  should  die  before 
the  expiraliun  of  fourteen  vejirs  from  publication,  their  re- 
presentatives should  liavtj  tlie  benefit  of  the  second  fourteen 
)  ear^ ;  and  if  the  authar»j  should  survive  till  twenty-eight 
years  from  publication,  themselves  should  have  the  benefit 
for  tlie  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  the  rights  of  all 
assigns  are  saved  in  both  cases. 

The  penalties  for  tne  infiringement  of  copyrights  are  the 
same  as  in  the  former  statutes,  but  with  the  limitation  that 
all  legal  proceedings  under  the  act  must  be  commenced 
within  one  year. 

The  results  to  be  collected  from  the  statute,  and  from 
subsequent  decisions  upon  it,  as  fiur  as  nrotection  to  the 
rights  of  authors  is  involved,  may  be  briefly  stated  thus,  as 
a  summary  of  the  existing  law. 

1.  The  published  works  of  any  author  deceased  before 
the  29th  July,  1814,  are  wholly  unaffected,  and  at  this 
time  public  property.  2.  The  published  works  of  any  au- 
thor at  that  period  living,  but  who  died  within  fourteen 
years  from  the  time  of  first  publication,  ^o  after  his  death 
to  ImmAI  hitflWgiTil  if  be  has  assigned  his  interest  therein, 


for  the  remainder  of  that  fourteen  years ;  but  m  all  cases, 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  assigned,  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives for  another  fourteen  years.  They  afterwards  be- 
come public  property.  3.  The  published  works  of  any 
author  at  that  period  living,  but  who  dies  more  than  four- 
teen, and  less  than  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of 
publication,  go  to  his  assignees  if  he  has  assigned,  and  to 
his  personal  representatives  if  he  has  not,  for  the  residue  of 
the  twenty-eight  years.  They  afterwarfs  become  public 
property,  as  they  are  at  his  death  if  he  survive  twenty-eight 
years.  4.  The  published  works  of  any  author  at  that  period 
living,  more  than  twenty-eight  years  having  theft  elapsed  since 
publication,  are  unaffected  by  the  act,  and  continue,  as  they 
were  before,  pubhc  property.  Such  is  the  law  with  regard  to 
works  published  before  the  passing  of  the  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  1 56 ; 
with  regard  to  works  published  since  it  is  as  follows : — 

1.  If  an  author  does  not  assign  his  interest  in  the  work, 
and  Mves  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  publication, 
the  copyright  remains  his  for  life,  and  after  his  death  be- 
comes public  property.  2.  If  the  author  does  assign 
his  interest,  the  copyright  attaches  to  his  assigns  for  his 
life ;  and  if  he  die  within  twenty-eight  years,  it  attaches  to 
them  for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  afterwards  be- 
comes public  property.  3.  If  the  author  does  not  assign 
his  interest,  and  dies  within  twenty-eight  years  fVom  pub- 
lication, the  copyright  attaches  to  his  personal  representa- 
tives for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  then  becomes 
public  property. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  exclusive  property  of  authors  m 
their  manuscripts  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  law. 
But  this  principle  extending  only  to  prevent  the  printing  or 
circulating  copies  of  them  without  the  license  of  the 
owner,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  recently  a  statute  for 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  authors  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions. This  is  the  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  15,  entitled  *  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Dramatic  Literary  Property,* 
which,  after  reciting  the  54  Geo.  III.  c  166,  provides  tlmt 
the  author  of  any  dramatic  piece,  not  hitherto  printed  or 
published  by  authority  of  him  or  his  assigns,  sWl  have 
as  his  property  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  it,  or  causing 
it  to  be  represented,  at  any  place  of  oramatic  entertainment ; 
and  the  author  or  assignees  of  any  such  work,  printed  and 
published  within  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  act,  shall 
have  the  same  privilege  for  twenty-eight  vears  from  publi- 
cation, and  for  the  remainder  of  the  author  s  life,  if  he  longer 
live.  The  penalty  for  violating  these  enactments  is  to  be  en- 
forced by  action  for  damages,  with  double  costs,  to  be  brought 
within  twelve  months  fh)m  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

There  are  certain  works  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  copyright  from  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Such 
are,  all  publications  injurious  to  public  morality,  inimical 
to  Christianity,  or  stimulating,  either  as  libellous  or  sedi- 
tious, to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This  must  however  be  un- 
derstood of  their  general  tenor,  and  not  of  isolated  pas- 
sages. As  far  as  a  rule  on  the  subject  can  be  laid  down,  it 
is,  that  any  work  containing  matter  for  which  a  public  in- 
dictment or  private  prosecution  could  be  sustained  is  not 
protected  by  the  law,  but  may  be  pirated  by  other  parties 
at  pleasure,  who,  if  sued  for  penalties  under  the  act,  are 
allowed  to  give  in  evidence  the  nature  of  the  composition 
which  they  nave  published,  in  order  to  defeat  the  action. 
This  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  law, 
that  none  shall  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong ;  and  its 
operation  is  quite  as  remarkable,  the  effect  of  the  rule 
having  often  been  to  disseminate  more  widely  that  which 
the  law  has  declared  not  to  merit  protection. 

The  protection  given  to  authors  by  the  statute  of  copy- 
right is  coupled  with  conditions  of  some  particularity,  al- 
though it  is  by  express  words  in  the  fifth  section  exempted 
from  depending  on  them.  Besides  the  registry  at  Stationers* 
Hall,  which  is  to  be  made  within  one  month  for  books  pub- 
lished within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  within  three  months 
for  all  others,  at  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  eleven  times 
the  price  of  the  book,  the  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  156,  requires  that 
eleven  copies  of  every  work  shall  be  delivered  on  demand 
in  writing  witlnn  twelve  months  for  the  use  of  the  British 
Museum,  Slon  College,  London,  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Library  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgli,  the  Ubraries  of  the  four  Scotch 
universities,  and  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
King*s  Inns,  Dublin.  It  has  been  decided,  and  the  deci- 
sion is  most  important,  as  affecting  many  works  of  the 
greatest  value  and  expense,  that  woriss^publishediin  parta 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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•r  numbers  are  not  liable  to  this  tax  until  completed. 
2  Younge  and  Jervis,  166 ;  4  Bing.  640.  Farther,  by  a  very 
recent  statute,  6  and  7  W.  IV.,  e.  1 1 0,  the  54  Grea  111.,  c.  1 66, 
is  repealed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  delivery  of  copies  of 
books  to  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  Sion  College, 
and  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  compensation  being  given 
to  those  institutions  upon  an  estimate  of  the  annuid  value 
of  books  supptied  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1836. 

Besides  the  special  copyrights  o^  the  universities  secured 
to  them  as  before  mentioned  by  statute,  there  still  exist 
certain  prero^itive  copyrights  attaching  to  the  owners  in 
perpetuity.  Of  these  the  chief  belong  to  the  king,  which 
were  more  umtaetmm  and  considerabK  formerly  than  at 
present  Maay  ai^  nam  quite  obsolete,  such  as  those  of 
almanacsy  law-beeks^  9mi  Latin  grammars';  and  others  very 
que8tionflJ>le,  8«eh  a*  thai  of  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
the  English  trandatioB  of  tile  Bible.  The  king  has  a  pre- 
rogative eopyrieht  to  tWJiturgy  and  other  services  of  the 
church,  in  proMoaMlkHMi  orden  in  council,  and  other  state 
papers,  and  ill  the  statutes.  It  has  been  decided,  that  the 
University  of  Caiiibridgtf  shares  hf  letters  patent  in  the 
king's  prerogative  of  printing  adft  of  parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  also  exeretses  an  exclusive  privilege,  some- 
what fallen  into  disuse,  of  publishing  itk  own  proceedings 
as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature. 

The  usuad  modes  of  legal  proceetfing  to  prevent  or 
punish  the  infHngement  of  eopyr%kty  or  as  ft  iff  more 
usually  termed,  piracy,  are  by  action  fbr  damages,  or  for 
the  penalties  given  by  the  statute ;  or  more  commonty  still, 
by  ODtainin^  an  injunction  in  equity  to  prohibit  tne  un- 
lawful publication,  which  aflTords  immediate  and  summary 
redress.  This  is  always  granted"  where  the  legal  title  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  work  is  made  out,  and  the  identitv  of  the 
pirated  pubtication  with  his  own  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court.  The  proof  even  of  an  eciuitable  title  has  been 
held  sufficient  to  qtialify  him  for  this  reinedv.  Mawman 
V.  Tegg,  2  Russ.  385;  Neither  will  the  court  be  restrained 
from  granting  the  injunction^  by  proof  that  the  matter 
pirated  forms  only  a^art  of  the  publication  complained  of, 
and  that  what  i&  ongnud  will  be  rendered  useless  to  the 
defendant  and  the  public  by  prohibiting  its  sale.  But  as 
this  mode  of  proceeding  presses  very  severely  upon  de- 
fendants, and  often  inflicts  irreparable  injury,  the  court, 
where  any  doubt  attaches,  will  either  refuse  the.  imunction 
altogether,  or  grant  it  only  on  condition  of  the  plaintiff's 
bringing  an  acMon  immediately,  to  have  the  merits  of  the 
case  decided  by  a  jury  with  the  smalle^it  possible  delay. 

These  legal  protections  are  for  the  most  part  fo.und 
effectual  in  restraint  of  domestic  piracy.  But  over  the 
frequent  and  daily-increasint^  practice  of  foreign  piracy,  by 
reprinting  English  worlis  abroad,  they  exercise  no  use^l 
control,  although  the  54  Greorge  III.,  c.  156,  expres^y  in- 
cludes within  its  prohibitions  the  importers  of  foreign 
editions,  and  the  sellers  of  them  with  a  knowledge  of  thek 
origin.  Notwithstanding  this,  most  popular  productions  of 
English  authors  are  immediately  reprinted  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  are  to  be  obtained  in  England  at  little  more 
than  their  original  cost.  A  practice  so  destructive  of  the 
fair  profits  of  mental  labour  can  only  be  effectually  redressed 
by  prevaiUng  on  foreign  countries  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
their  own  laws  against  literary  piracy  to  alien  as  well  as 
native  authors.  With  respect  to  America,  a  memorial  has 
recently  (1836)  been  transmitted  ftom  this  country  to  Con- 
gress, praying  for  some  law  to  protect  English  copyright 
m  the  United  States.  Many  English  works  are  reprinted 
in  America ;  and  the  reprints  may  be>  and  freqaenlly  are, 
with  a  little  contrivance  sold  in  England  st  fower  prices 
than  the  original  publication.  In  this  instance  the  Eng- 
lish author  loses  hi  another  way:  his  English  edition, 
which  would  seU  iir  Amenea,  is  supplanted  there  by  an 
American  reprint,  whteh  eosts  the  publisher  only  paper  and 
printing.  Tne  Amerixsan  author  suffers  in  the  same  way  in 
England.  Some  arrangement  therefore  between  these  two 
countries  for  the  extension  of  copyright  would  often  make 
a  book  twice  as  valuable  te  the  author,  and  would  of  course 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  as  it  might  be  published 
at  a  lower  price 

A  notice  of  the  law  of  copynght  would  be  incomplete 
which  did  not  advert  to  some  other  compositions  which  re- 
ceive from  statute  a  protection  analogous  to  that  of  literature. 
Such  are  engravings,  etchings,  and  prints,  maps  and  charts, 
a  ad  sculpture  of  all  kinds.    These  resemble  written  works 


as  regards  the  incorporeal  right  in  them  aooruuig  to  tfao 
author  by  the  exertion  of  his  mental  powers  in  their  pro^ 
duction,  but  differ  as  they  also  require  a  good  deal  of  his 
manual  skill  and  labouiy  and  are  therefore  his  property 
upon  the  same  general  principles  as  any  other  manu&cture. 
Sueh  produetions  therefore  are  even  more  plainly  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  law  than  books. 

The  chief  statutes  aflEeoting  the  copyright  in  works  of 
design,  engraving,  and  etehini:,  are  the  8  (^rge  II.,  c.  13, 
which  vests  it  in  the  inventor,  demgner,  and  proprietor,  for 
fourteen  years  from  the  first  publication,  and  enforces  this 
provision  against  any  person  pirating  the  same  by  forfeiture 
of  the  plate  and  prints,  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  each 
print,  to  be  recovered  by  action  withhi  three  months  of  th# 
discovery  of  the  offence.  The  7  George  III.,  c.  38,  ex- 
tends the  term  of  copyright  to  twenty-e^ht  years ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  former  statute  ineludes  maps, 
charts,  and  plans,  under  the  same  conditiona.  It  also 
extends  the  tune  of  bringing  an  action  for  the  penalties  to 
six  months.  The  1 7  GeOTge  III.,  c.  57,  gives  the  owner  <3f 
the  copyright  a  fUrther  remedy  of  action  for  damages  and 
double  costs  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 

With  regard  to  models,  casts,  and  ether  seulptures,  the 
38  Geoi*ge  III.,  o.  71  vests  the  right  and  property  in  these 
for  fourteen  years  in  the  proprietor,  and  gives  him  a  specud 
action  on  the  case  against  the  offender,  if  brought  within 
six  months.  These  provisions  were  rendered  more  effectual 
by  54  Geor^  III.,  c.  56,  by  which  double  costs  were  given, 
and  an  additional  term  of  fourteen  years  superadded  in  case 
the  maker  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  first  term. 

As  to  sculpture  certainly,  but  more  dodbtliilly  as  to  prints, 
for  there  have  been  oonflieting  decisioiis  on  the  point,  the 
work  must  bear  upon  it  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the 
date  of  pubUcation  to  entitle  it  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  right  of  patents  also  presents  many  legal  features 
analogous  to  those  of  copjrright,  but  this  subject  requires 
a  separate  notice.    ^Patent.] 

OOQUIMBO.    [&ILE.] 

CXDQUIMBO,  a  ••wn  of  Chile,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Coquimboy  about  seven  miles  from  the  bay  of 
Coquhnbo,  was  foanded  id  1544  by  Don  Pedro  Valdivia, 
who  called  it  La  Serena^  hf  which  name  it  is  still  some- 
times known.  It  is  a  poor  Unm,  with  a  population  which 
has  been  estimated  at  19,000  souls;  hut  other  estimates  re- 
duce it  to  40<M).  The  streets  are  all  al  right  angles  to  each 
other,  of  moderate  width,  but  very  ^itt ;  the  houses,  which 
are  generally  of  one  Story,  have  stnali  gardens  attached  to 
them,  owing  to  which  cfrcumeta^ee  tm  town  occupies  a 
much  greater  surfoce  than  the  populstron  woukl  lead  one  to 
expect.  It  contains  six  or  seven  ehurehet  and  a  public 
hospital.  The  Puerto,  or  port,  is  nothing  mere  than  a  col- 
lection of  about  a  dozen  miserabte  huts,  with  a  custom 
house,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  sma'if  in<ianfation  of  the 
coast  open  to  the  northward.  No  fresh  water  can  bepro- 
cured,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and  dear.  There 
are  no  foreign  importations  direct  to  Coquimbo :  supplies 
are  obtained  from  Santiago  or  Talpacaisoi,  From  500,000 
to  550,000  dollars  are  annuatly  exported  to  Europe  in 
British  men-of-war,  besides  gold;  but  the  duty  on  this 
article  being  very  heavy,  it  is  always  smuggled  on  board, 
and  consequently  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  shipped  can 
be  formed.  The  port  is  in  29*  57'  S.  lat,  7r  1 7'  W.  long., 
about  200  mDes  north  of  Valparaiso. 

The  district  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron :  the  iron  is  not  worked,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 

C50R  CAHOLI,  a  name  given  by  HaHet  to  the  star  of 
the  third  (or  2 J)  magnitude  in  Canes  Venatici,  in  memory 
of  Charles  I.  It  is  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  lower  dog, 
and,  when  figured,  has  a  heart  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
The  name  is  not  much  in  use  among  astronomers. 

COR  LECKNIS.    [Reoulus.] 

CORA'CINA,  a  genus  separated  from  the  crows  by 
Vieillot,  and  divided  by  him.  into  four  sections.  The  first 
comprises  those  species  which  have  the  bill  fhmished  at  its 
base  with  velvety  Iteathers  {Les  Col-nus,  naked  necks) ;  the 
second  those  whose  nostrils  are  covered  with  setaceous  fba 
thcrs,  directed  forwards,  and  whose  upper  mandible  is 
notched  towards  the  end  {Lei  Ckoucaris,  Graucalus) ;  the 
third  those  whose  bill  is  naked  at  the  base,  and  notched  at 
the  point  (Coracina  gymnocephala,  Vieill.,  Corvus  calvus, 
Latham,  for  example) ;  and  ttie  fourth,  that  curious  species 
on  which  Geoffiroy  St.  Hilaire  founded  his  genus  Ceph»^ 
lapterus.  ^^ 
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Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  R(igne  Animal,'  defines 
Graucalus  to  be  the  Greek  name  of  an  ash-coloured  bird 
(oiseau  cendr^),  and  says  that  three  Choucaris  out  of  four 
are  of  that  colour.  M.  Vieillot,  he  adds,  confounds  these 
birds  with  his  Coracinec^  which  comprise  the  Gymnoderi 
and  the  Oymnocephali. 

M.  Lesson,  who  places  the  ^up  under  the  Ampelidcs, 
observes  that  the  genus  Coractna  is  iar  from  being  deter- 
mined. Thus,  he  observes,  M.  Vieillot  places  under  it  the 
Cephaloptertts  of  M.  Greoflfroy-Saint-Hilaire,  the  Chotwari, 
and  the  Col-nu,  or  Oymnoderus,  (He  might  have  added 
the  Gymnocephalus  of  Geoflfroy  and  Cuvier.)  Temminck 
adds  to  it  many  of  the  Cotingas  of  Le  Vaillant ;  but  for  his 
own  (Lesson's)  part,  he  adopts  the  term  Coractna  for  that 
group  of  birds  which  Cuvier  has  collected  together  under 
the  name  of  Piauhaus. 

Genera.  Oracina,  Lesson.  (CJoracina,  Temminck; 
Les  Piauhaus,  ((jotinga)  Cuvier  ;  Piauhau,  Querula, 
Vieillot.) 

Bill  depressed,  smooth,  ciliated  at  the  base,  thick,  nar- 
rowed at  the  point,  angular  above,  a  little  cun*ed  towards 
the  end,  slightly  toothed  at  the  point ;  lower  mandible  a 
little  flattened  below ;  head  and  neck  feathered,  but  with- 
out any  ornamental  plumes,  and  without  any  naked  skin. 

Example.  Coractna  scutata,  Temm.  Coracias  scutata. 
Lath. 

This  species  differs  but  little  from  Coractna  nibricollisy 
Mttscicapa  rubricollit  of  Gmelin,  in  the  colour  of  its 
plumage ;  but  the  wings  are  shorter.  In  C.  rubricoUis 
the  plumage  is  all  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  throat 
and  front  of  the  neck,  which  are  of  a  purpled  rose-colour. 
In  C.  scutata  the  red,  which  covers  the  throat  and  breast, 
goes  as  low  as  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  and  the  bill  is  not 
black,  as  it  is  in  C.  rubricoUis,  Locality,  Brazil,  which  is 
also  the  habitat  of  C.  rubricoUis, 


or,  as  some  authors  write  it,  Capuchrn  colour,  whence  the 
Creoles  of  Cayenne  give  it  the  name  of  *  Oiseau  mon  p^.* 
The  quills  and  the  taU-feathers  are  black.  The  large  beak 
and  ample  forehead  bare  of  feathers  c^ive  a  singular  air 
to  this  bird.  Vieillot  observes  that  it  nas  been  compared 
to  the  rook,  on  account  of  the  nakedness  of  the  head,  a 
comparison  which  seems  to  him  just ;  *  for,'  says  Vieillot, 
*it  has  not  this  part  naked  till  it  is  adult,  the  young,  Uke  the 
young  rook,  having  the  head  entirely  feathered,  and  evea 
the  nostrils  covered  with  small  setaceous  feathers,  as  I  can 
testify,  from  the  inspection  of  a  young  individual,  of  which 
I  have  made  mention  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  cTHistoi^e  Naturelle,^    Locality,  Guiana. 


[Conicina  scutata.] 

Gymnocephalus.  (Coracina,  Vieillot.) 
M.  Lesson  observes  that  MM.  Vieillot  and  Temminck 
place  the  Gymnocephali  (Bald- heads)  among  the  CoracijicCy 
and  that  Cuvier  contents  himself  with  observing  that  Corvm 
caltmSy  Latham,  the  type  of  this  new  genus,  has  the  bill  of 
the  Tyrants,  with -the  ridge  (culmen)  a  little  more  arched, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  face  denuded  ol  feathers.  Le 
Vaill8|,nt,  he  states,  regarded  this  denudation  of  the  skin  in 
the  front  of  the  head  as  the  result  of  a  particular  habit, 
and  in  the  'History  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise'  has  printed  a 
note,  in  which  he  affirms  that  he  had  received  from  Cayenne 
a  specimen,  having  this  part  well  covered  with  feathers ; 
but,  M.  Lesson  adis,  that  he  himself  had  seen  at  Rochefort 
more  than  twenty  skins  of  Gymnocephali,  and  that  all  had 
the  fkce  bare  of  feathers.  However  it  may  be,  he  conti- 
nues, this  genus  entirely  requires  revision. 

Example.  Gymnocephalus  calvus,  Coracina  gymno- 
cephala,  Vieill.,  Corvus  calvus.  Lath.,  Capuchin  Bald- 
Bead.    Siie  of  the  crow,  and  of  the  colour  of  Spanish  snuff. 


[GymaocephaluB  calvus.] 

Gymnoderus.  (Coracina,  Vieill.,  Temm.  CJotinga, 
Le  Vaill.) 
,  The  principal  characters  of  Gymnoderus,  Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire,  rest  on  the  possession  of  a  bill  like  that  of  the 
Coracincc  and  Cephalopteri,  with  a  partially  naked  neck 
and  .a  head  covered  with  velvety  feathers. 

Example.  Gymnoderus  foetidusy  Coracina  gymnodera, 
Vieill.,  Corvus  nudus.  Lath.,  Gracula  nudicolliff  Shaw., 
Gracula  foetida,  Linn.,  Col-nu,  Buff.  Rather  liu*ger  than 
the  jackdaw,  but  the  body  is  thick  and  lleshy.  The  sides 
of  the  neck  are  entirely  naked,  and  only  present  some 
traces  of  down.    Buffon's  figure,  on  the  oontrar}-  (Planches 


[OymucHlerus  f(Bt|<^i|^i 
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enlum.  609),  represents  this  part  as  being  clothed  with  a 
considerably  thick  down.  Upper  part  of  tne  head,  back  of 
the  neck  and  throat,  covered  with  small  ^lose-set  feathers 
like  black  velvet.  External  edges  of  the  ouills  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wing,  the  last  quills,  and  all  the  wing  coverts, 
bluish  grey.  Great  quills  and  tail-feathers  black,  with 
bluish  reflections.  The  rest  of  the  plumage,  bill,  and  feet, 
black.  Eyes  red  brown,  with  a  yellow  skin  beneath.  The 
female  is  smaller,  and  of  a  brownish  black.  locality, 
Brazil  and  Guiana. 

Cephalopterus. 

Bill  strong,  robust,  mandibles  nearly  equal,  the  upper 
one  convex  and  scarcely  curved  at  the  summit,  not  notched 
at  the  point ;  lower  mandible  flattened  below.  Nostrils 
longituainal,  open,  hollowed  into  an  oval  excavation ; 
bristles  at  the  border  of  the  bill,  which  infringe  a  little  on 
the  frontal  feathers.  Two  rows  of  feathers,  taking  their 
origin  on  the  forehead,  and  elevating  themselves  into  a 
plume  or  crest  on  the  head.  The  mathers  of  the  neck 
form  a  kind  of  pendant  pelerine  in  front  of  the  neck,  which 
is  naked. 

Example.  Cephalopterus  omatitSf  Coracina  cephalop- 
tera.  Vie  ill.  Colour  a  uniform  blue  black.  Head  and  base 
of  the  bill  ornamented  with  a  plume  or  crest,  forming  a  sort 
of  parasol,  composed  of  straight  elevated  feathers,  witli  white 
and  stiff  shafts,  and  terminated  by  an  ear  (6pi)  of  black 
beards,  which  projects  forwards  (se  renverse  en  devant). 
The  sides  of  the  neck  are  naked,  but  long  feathers  form- 
ing a  loose  pelerine,  and  hanging  down  lower  than  the 
breast,  spring  from  beneath  the  throat  and  from  the  sides 
of  the  neck.  Tail  long,  slightly  rounded.  General  plumage 
of  a  deep  black.  Crest  and  feathers  of  the  pelerine  giving 
metallic  reflections  (Lesson). 

The  bird  that  furnished  the  description  was  brought  to 
M.  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  from  Lisbon.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  the  belief  was  that  it  came  from  Brazil,  but  that  a  well- 
informed  Portuguese  had  told  him  that  it  was  from  Groa. 
M.  Vieillot  says  that  the  colour  of  the  naked  skin  of  the 
neck  is  cerulean  blue.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  *  Natural  His- 
tory and  Classification  of  Birds,'  London,  1836,  says,  *The 
crest  of  this  extraordinary  bird  is  immensely  large,  advanc- 
ing so  far  in  front  as  to  touch  the  end  of  the  bin,  and  it  is 
compressed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Rupicola ;  but 
the  ends  of  the  feathers,  instead  of  meeting  so  as  to  form  a 
sharp  ridge,  suddenly  recede  from  each  other,  curve  out- 
wards, and  form  a  most  elegant  drooping  line  of  plumes, 
hanging  over  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  shade  the  foce  like  an 
umbrella.  The  figures  that  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
this  rare  bird  are  all  taken  from  the  specimen  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  and  which  has  been  sadly  distorted  in  the  fietting 
up.  A  mmute  examination  of  this  specimen  has  convinced 
us  lliat  the  frontal  feathers,  instead  of  being  raised  over  the 
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bill,  as  Temmmck  represents  them,  partly  repose  and  over- 
shadow it,  at  least  as  much  as  do  those  of  Calyptomona  and 
Rupicola  (vol.  i.  p.  41).*  The  species  above  noticed  is  the 
only  one  known. 

CORAL.       [POLYPARIA.   CORTICIFKRA.] 
CORALLIA.      [POLYPARIA    CORTICIFERA.] 

CORALLINES.  [Pseudozoaria.] 
CORANTO,  a  quick  dance.  [Courante.] 
CORBEL,  a  projecting  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron, 
placed  so  as  to  support  a  weight  of  materials.  Corbels  ai-e 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  modillion  or  mutule  em- 
ployed in  entablatures,  and  also  like  the  c<)nsole  of  a  win- 
dow. Small  semicircular  towers  projecting  at  the  angles 
on  perpendicular  surfaces  of  large  towers  or  other  edifici^ 
are  supported  on  a  series  of  plain  or  moulded  corbel  stones. 
In  some  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
muUions  and  roof  of  semicircular  windows  are  supported 
in  the  same  manner.  The  machicolations  of  towers  are 
almost  always  sui)ported  on  corbel  stones,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  old  gates  of  Southampton,  Canterbury',  and 
York.  This  projecting  of  one  stone  beyond  another  is 
technically  called  *  corbelling  out.'  This  is  done  in  brick- 
work as  well  as  in  masonry.  In  the  interior  of  some 
churches  the  construction  of  the  roof  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported on  corbels,  the  ends  of  which  are  often  carved,  and 
represent  an  an^el  holding  a  shield.  In  Norman  archi- 
tecture the  cornice  is  supported  by  a  row  of  corbel  stones, 
the  ends  of  which  are  also  car^'ed.  In  old  English  castles 
the  main  beams  of  the  floors  were  frequently  carried  on 
large  corbel  stones,  as  at  Porchester  Castle.  The  term 
bracket  is  sometimes  used  for  a  corbel.  Bracket  however 
is  better  applied  as  synonymous  with  cantilever.  Small 
wooden  brackets  often  differ  from  corbels  and  cantilevers 
in  being  merely  nailed  to  a  perpendicular  piece  of  wood 
and  not  having  a  bearing  on  a  wall,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  corbels  and  cantilevers. 

CORCY'RA  (Kipicupa,  Kerkdra),  the  Roman  name  of  the 
modern  island  of  Corfu.  Though  the  name  is  written 
Kerkura  in  the  Greek  authors,  it  seems  that  all  the  extant 
coins  have  KOPKYPA  (Korkura).  [Corfu.] 


[(Join  of  Corey nu] 
Uritiih  Maieam.    Aciaal  size.    Silver.    Weight,  76  graiiw. 

CORD,  frequently  spelt  chord,  means  an  elastic  siring 
fixed  at  the  two  extremitiea  and  stretched  with  force  sufH- 
cient  to  enable  it  to  yield  a  musical  note.  [Acoustics,  vol. 
i.,  p.  97.  Throughout  this  article  A  means  the  article  Acou- 
stics, and  the  page  and  column  of  vol.  i.  are  referred  to.] 
The  close  analogy  which  exists  between  a  string  and  a 
column  of  air  in  a  state  of  vibration  would  require  more 
space  to  elucidate  properly  than  this  subject  will  allow  us  1o 
give:  we  shall  therefore  assume  some  results  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning,  point  out  the  probability  of  those  results,  and 
consider  the  theory  of  the  vibrating  cord  independently. 

Firstly,  we  suppose  our  cord  to  be  of  uniform  thickness 
and  density,  so  that  any  given  length  is  precisely  of  the 
same  quality,  from  what  part  soever  of  the  string  it  may  be 
cut.  The  want  of  this  condition  being  practically  fulfilled 
is  sometimes  sensibly  felt  in  violin  and  violoncello  strings, 
which  are  then  caJled/fl/*tf.  A  player  whose  intonation  is 
perfect  upon  a  perfect  string,  has  to  leom  a  new  instru- 
ment when  he  attempts  to  play  with  a  false  string ;  to  gay 
nothing  of  the  harmonics  which  must  be  heard  more  or 
less  becoming  discordant. 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  string  of  indefinite  length,  and 
not  so  acted  upon  by  gravity  as  to  hang  downwards,  stretched 
at  the  two  ends  by  ecjual  weights.  The  string  is  a  cylinder 
of  uniform  diameter  and  density.  Let  us  next  suppose  that 
a  part  of  the  string  is  placed  on  a  mould  which  catches  two 
points  and  holds  them  fast,  and  stretches  the  intermediate 
part  into  a  curve  which  difiers  very  little  from  a  straight 
line.  Let  the  mould  be  suddenly  removed,  and  let  us  fur- 
ther suppose  that,  in  removing  it,  we  are  able  to  communi- 
cate any  velocities  we  please  to  the  different  points  of  the 
stretched  part.  We  have  then,  at  the  moment  of  starting, 
a  system  represented  in  the  following  diagiiam,  wherc^  A% 
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(dotted)  represents  the  part  m  question  before  the  mould 
was  applied,  and  it  is  ACB  the  instant  the  mould  is  taken 
Away,  all  the  points  between  A  and  B  being  in  a  state  of 
motion  upwards  or  downwards.  The  string  wUl  not  remain 
an  instant  in  its  present  state :  the  first  presumption  is  that 
the  moment  the  points  A  and  B  are  set  free  a  disturbance 
will  take  place  m  the  parts  of  the  string  both  between  P 
and  A,  and  between  Q  and  B,  the  disturbance  traTelling 
ftom  A  towards  P  as  well  as  from  B  towards  Q.  The  first 
point  in  which  we  are  mterested  is  this :  with  what  velocity 
will  the  disturbance  be  propagated  ?  and  the  answer  is,  that 
tJie  disturbance  travels  throughout  the  string  with  the  same 
velocity,  depending  upon  its  material  and  the  weight  with 
which  it  is  is  stretched,  according  to  the  followmg  law: 
Let  each  of  the  equal  weights  P  and  Q  be  as  heavjr  as  c  fijet 
of  the  string :  then  the  velocity  of  communication  is  so 
many  feet  per  second  as  a  bullet  would  acauire,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  mil  in  vacuo  down  a  perpendicular  of  c  feet,  or 
^2ge  where  g  is  the  velocity  which  gravity  communicates 
in  one  second,  or  32J  feet  For  instance,  let  the  string  be 
iron  wire,  every  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  7200  ounces 
avoirdupois.  Let  the  diameter  be  one-twentieth  of  an  inch, 
and  let  the  weights  P  and  Q  be  each  20  pounds  or  320 
ounces.  Then  the  weight  of  x  feet  of  the  string  is(4f  of  an 
inch  being  ib  of  a  foot) 

3- 141 59  X  (Jj)'  X  a?  X  7200  ounces 
which  made  equal  to  320  gives  x  =  3259*5  feet  and 
V2  X  32J  X  3259-5  =  45793  =  458  nearly, 
or  458  feet  per  second  is  the  rate  at  which  the  diBturbatiee 
is  commtuucateiL    [Cylinder.] 

We  now  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  com^ 
municated.  It  rasg^sts  itself  aa  possible,  that  there  may 
be  some  species  of  disturbances  which  travel  only  in  one 
direction:  for  instance,  that  we  mi^ht  so  proportion  the  ve- 
locities of  the  disturbed  points  to  meir  positions,  that  AP 
should  remain  undisturbed,  that  the  points  from  A  towards 
the  right  should  drop  one  after  another  into  their  places, 
while  those  from  B  to  Q  should  be  successively  disturbed. 
The  answer,  again  derived  from  mathematics,  is,  that  such 
disturbance  is  possible,  and  that  the  conditions  under  which 
it  will  take  place  are:  I.  That  C  being  the  highest  of  the 
disturbed  points,  all  the  points  from  A  to  C  must  be  moving 
downw<wd9  at  the  first  instant,  and  all  those  from  B  to  Q 
upward».  2.  That  the  velocity  of  the  points  must  be  as 
ibllows :  At  any jM>int  R  draw  a  tangent  RT  to  the  curve 
of  disturbance.  Then  the  velocity  of  the  point  R  must  be 
such  as  would,  if  continued  uniformly,  carry  the  point  R 
from  R  to  N  or  from  N  to  R  in  the  same  time  as  the  whole 
disturbance  is  propagated  from  T  to  N.  These  conditions 
being  fulfilled,  we  may  represent  the  successive  states  of 
the  string  by  eutting  out  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  form  ACB, 
and  carrying  it  along  the  string  PQ  at  the  uniform  rate 
per  second  which  we  tiave  found  for  the  propagation  of  the 
disturbance.  If  the  directions  of  the  velocities  be  all  re- 
versed, then  the  disturbance  travels  from  B  towards  P.  Let 
us  call  such  disturbances  simple ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  travel,  direct  or  retrograde.  We 
further  learn  from  mathematical  analysis,  that  any  dis- 
turbances whatsoever,  taking  place  upon  the  same  points 
at  the  same  instant,  nroduoe  a  compound  disturbance  of 
which  tl^  values  of  RN  and  the  velocities  at  the  point  R  in 
the  compound  disturbances  are  the  algebraical  sums  of  the 
values  01  RN,  &c.,  in  the  component  disturbances.  And 
moreover,  that  any  disturbance  whatsoever,  be  the  law  of 
its  fi>rm  and  velocities  what  it  may,  can  be  compounded  of 
two  simple  disturbances)  one  direct  and  one  retrograde.  So 
that  the  moment  the  moulil  is  removed,  the  disturbances 
will  begin  to  travel  in  difierent  ways.  As  long  as  they  have 
not  completely  separated,  there  will  be  points  remaining 
under  the  effects  of  both;  but  when  they  have  had  time  to 
separate  completely,  we  should,  were  the  rigidity  of  trans- 
mission not  too  great,  see  the  direct  disturlKmce  travelling 
by  itself  in  one  direction  and  the  retrograde  in  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  the  disturbance  ACB,  as  drawn,  Uie  velocities  through- 
out beinsnothing  at  all  at  the  instant  the  mould  is  with- 
drawn.    jThe  two  simple  disturbances  which  would  produce 
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this  are  two  of  the  form  AcB,  such  that  at  any  point  R 
the  velocity  would  bring  the  point  through  RN  while  the 
disturbance  is  communicated  Uirough  AN.  If  we  suppose 
a  direct  and  retrog^e  disturbance  of  such  a  kind,  there 
will  be  at  the  first  moment  no  velocity  at  any  point  of  ACB, 
since  those  of  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturbance  com- 
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Sensate  each  other  throughout.  But  let  a  time  elapse 
uring  which  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturbances  travel 
to  M  and  L.  Then  the  form  of  the  string  at  that  moment 
will  be  A  c  m  n  c  B,  where  the  part  m  n  arises  from  the 
composition  of  the  two  parts  of  the  disturbances  which 
yet  remain  a(*>ting  on  the  same  points.  (See  another  in 
stance  of  composition,  A.  92.) 

We  may  thus  trace  the  effect  of  disturbance  upon  an  in 
definitely  extended  string ;  but  such  a  string  would  pro- 
duce no  musical  sound,  for  which  (A.  95,2)  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  continued  reiteration  of  the  same 
action  upon  the  air  repeated  at  equal  inter>'als.  Now  sup- 
posing a  finite  string,  stretched  at  the  ends,  we  must  ask 
what  takes  place  when  the  disturbance  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  string.  And  from  mathematical  analysis  again,  the 
following  is  the  answer:  Let  P  be  the  fixed  end  of  the 


string,  and  choose  the  instant  at  which,  had  the  strine  con- 
tinued, the  disturbance  would  have  been  BY  A.  Make  a 
disturbance  H  A'  equal  ancl  opposite  to  G  A,  and  let  it  be 
compounded  with  G  V  B,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  part 
of  a  disturbance  proceeding  from  P,such  as  would  by  itself 
bend  the  string  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  P  V  B  or 
P  V  A'  is  the  state  of  the  string  at  that  instant.  In  fact, 
the  disturbance  is  converted  into  an  equal  and  opposite 
disturbance  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Now  lot  us  suppose  a  string  like  that  of  a  piano-forte, 
sharply  struck  near  one  end.  It  is  altogether  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  imperfect  elasticity 
of  matter,  to  suppose  that  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  blow 
immediately  affects  the  whole  string.  A  certain  disturb- 
ance is  produced  upon  a  part  (it  may  be  a  very  small  part) 
of  the  string.  Then  what  is  that  perceptible  phenomenon, 
the  reiteration  of  which  produces  a  musical  tone  ?  Let  us 
suppose  the  string  struck  at  one-fourth  of  the  length  fiom 
its  end,  and  suppose  that  the  tension  is  such  that  dis- 
turbance is  propagated  at  the  rate  of  2006  feet  a  second,  the 
length  being  fisur  feet    A  disturbance  is  produced  at  M, 
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from  which  two  simple  disturbGnces  begin  to  travel,  to- 
wards P  and  Q,  at  which  thev  are  retiect^  with  the  same 
velocities.  They  will  be  at  ^I  together  producing  a  dis- 
turbance (now  recompounded)  of  the  same  amount  as  be- 
fore, but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  string.  ITiis  takes 
place  while  four  feet  are  described  at  2000  feet  per  second,  or 
is  repeated  250  times  per  second.  From  M  to  N  there  is 
then  a  succession  of  effects  upon  the  air,  which  are  most 
powerful  at  M  and  N,  owing  to  the  coincidence  of  the  dis- 
\  turbances.    This  is  repeat^  250  times  in  a  second,  and 
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yields  the  nmsieal  note  ooireflpondii^  to  that  number  of 
aerial  pulsations  per  aeoond. 

We  must  agaiu  advert  (A.  97-2)  to  the  use  of  the  tend 
▼ibratiou.  The  complete  vibratioii  in  our  use  of  the  word 
is  made  while  the  disturbance  travels  firom  M  to  N.  Thus 
some  writers  say  16  vibrations  per  second  give  the  lowest 
musical  sound,  where  we  say  it  is  32.  But  their  vibration 
is  double  of  ours. 


By  supposing  the  whole  string  put  in  vibration,  or  any 
simultaneous  disturbances  communicated  to  it>  the  effect 
may  similarly  be  shown  to  be,  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
during  which  disturbance  would  be  propagated  along  the 
whole  string  the  effects  are  all  reversed,  but  are  of  the  same 
magnitude ;  while  in  a  second  of  such  time  thev  are  all  re- 
storod.  We  thus  easily  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  funda- 
mental sound  (^  a  string.  With  regard  to  the  harmonics 
(A.  96-2)  of  a  string  [Harmonics],  they  are  not  so  easily 
shown  to  be  necessary.  We  shall,  however,  first  show  that 
such  effects  are  always  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a 
string  begin  to  vibrate  so  that  its  two  halves,  or  its  three 
thirds,  &C.  are  disturbed  together,  such  an  effect  will  be 
produced.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  initial  state  of  the 
string  to  be  PM  N  Q.  where  PM,  MN,  and  N Q  are  the 


thirds.  During  the  time  in  which  the  direct  disturbance  of 
PM  would  be  communicated  to  M  N,  that  of  M  N  would 
be  communicated  to  N  Q,  the  direct  disturbance  in  N  Q 
would  be  made  retrograde,  and  so  on.  Hence  though  the 
whole  string  may  vibrate,  each  of  the  parts  has  a  vibration 
by  itself  in  one  third  of  the  time.  If  we  were  to  destroy 
the  vibration  of  the  whole  string  by  compoundine  with  the 
preceding  such  a  disturbance  as  would  always  destroy  the 
velocities  at  M  and  N,  there  would  then  be  three  strings 
each  vibrating  in  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  whole  string. 
The  ear  can  appreciate  such  contemporaneous  sets  of  vi- 
brations, and  accordingly  in  this  case  perceives  both  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  string  and  the  twelfth  above  it. 
If  a  large  and  miscellaneous  set  of  disturbances  be  commu- 
nicated at  once,  those  only  will  exhibit  cycles  of  effects, 
which  make  the  halves,  the  thirds,  &c.  vibrate  together,  and 
we  can  say  little  more  without  entering  into  mathematics. 
But  in  a  string  it  may  always  be  observed  that  we  seldom 
hear  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note,  and  generally  the 
twelfth  and  seventeenth.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  this 
which  is  ^rfecUy  unobjectionable'  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  aptitude  of  the  ear  to  distinguish  these, 
or  of  the  string  to  take  the  corresponding  divisions,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  time  of  vibration  of  a  string,  that  is,  of  complete 
reversal  of  all  the  initial  effects,  is  /-^  ^^gc,  where  /  i»  the 
length,  and  c  is  as  before.  It  is  therefore  directly  as  the 
length  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension; 
results  which  are  amply  confirmed  by  experiment. 

In  all  that  has  preceded  we  have  supposed  the  string 
perfectly  elastic,  and  without  friction.  Neither  of  these 
suppositions  is  true,  but  since  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  every  disturbance  is  independent  of  its  extent,  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  latter  will  not  affect  the  pheno- 
menon on  which  the  musical  qualities  of  the  string  depend. 

(A.  97-2.)  The  method  of  observing  the  curves  in  which 
each  point  of  a  string  vibrates,  recommended  by  Dr.  Young, 
was  to  use  a  string  round  which  small  wire  is  coiled,  like 
the  larger  string  of  a  violoncello,  and  to  observe  with  a 
microscope  the  reflection  of  a  candle  (5r  other  bright  spot 
on  one  of  the  coils.  Sir  J.  Herschel  suggests  that  a 
thin  slit  should  be  made  in  a  window-shutter,  and  that  the 
string  should  be  placed  with  the  point  to  be  examined 
cutting  the  vertical  plane  of  %ht  This  point  would 
therefore  appear  bright  while  the  rest  is  dark.  In  either 
case  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  would  make  the  cur\'e 
described  by  the  bright  point  permanent. 

A  single  string  nttea  up  £br  experiments  is  called  a 

MONOCHORD. 

CORD  (in  music).    [CHORa] ' 

CORDAY  D'ARMANS,  MARIE  ANNE  CHAR- 
LOTTE,  commonly  called  CHARLCXTTE  CORDAY,  who 

numbered  among  her  ancestors  the  great  tragedian  Cor- 
neille  (Lepau,  Chtfi  cTCEuvre  da  Comeille\  and  was  of 
noble  family,  was  born  at  St  Saturnin,  near  Seez,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1768.    The  republican  principlea  of  the  early 


revolutionists  struck  deep  root  in  her  enthuuastie  mind ; 
and  her  zeal  for  their  establishment  was  heightened  after 
the  rise  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  overthrow  and  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Girondists,  Mav  31,  1793,  by  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  those  chie&  of  the  latter  party  who  fled 
into  Normandy,  in  hope  to  rouse  the  people  m  their  favour. 
Resolved  to  advance  the  cause  which  she  had  at  heart  by 
some  extraordinary  action,  Charlotte  Corday  travelled  to 
Paris,  where,  haymg  gamed  admission  to  the  galleries  of 
the  Convention,  she  was  still  more  incensed  by  the  threats 
and  invectives  which  she  heard  showered  upon  her  own 
friends. 

Being  thus  confirmed  in  the  determination  to  assassinate 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  dominant  &ction,  whether  to 
deter  them  by  terror,  as  an  act  of  revenge^  or  as  an  example 
of  what  she  rerarded  public  justice,  she  chose  Marat,  one 
of  the  most  violent  ana  bloody  of  the  Jacobins,  to  be  her 
victim.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  she  obtained 
admission  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined  by 
illness,  July  1 5,  under  pretence  of  communicating  important 
news  from  Caen ;  and  being  confirmed  in  her  purpose  hy 
his  declaration  that  in  a  few  days  the  Girondists  who  had 
fled  thither  should  be  guillotined  in  Paris,  she  suddenly 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart:  he  gave  one  cry  and  expired 
Beine  immediately  arrested  and  carried  before  the  tribunal 
revomtionnaire,  she  avowed  and  justified  the  act  '  I  have 
killed  one  man,  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  voice  to  the 
utmost,  to  save  a  himdred  thousand ;  a  villain,  to  rescue 
innocents ;  a  wild  beast,  to  give  peace  to  my  country.  I 
was  a  republican  before  the  revolution,  and  I  have  never 
been  wanting  in  energy.*  (Mignet,  voL  ii.,  p.  5.)  Not- 
withstanding her  confession,  the  court,  with  an  affectation 
of  impartiality  which  in  this  case  could  be  ventured  on,  as- 
signed her  a  defender,  and  went  through  all  the  formalities 
of  trial  The  speech  of  her  advocate  is  rather  remarkable. 
He  neither  denied  nor  extenuated  the  act ;  and  acknow- 
ledged it  to  have  been  long  premeditated.  '  She  avows 
everything,  and  seeks  no  means  of  justification;  this, 
citizen-jugges,  is  her  whole  defence : — this  imperturbable 
calmness,  Uiis  totid  self-abandonment — these  sublime 
feelings,  which,  even  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  show  no 
sign  of  remorse,  are  not  natural.  It  is  for  you,  citizen- 
judges,  to  fix  the  moral  weight  of  this  consideration  in  the 
scales  of  justice.' 

Charlotte  Corday  returned  thanks  to  the  pleader.  '  You 
have  seized,  she  said,  the  true  view  of  the  question :  this 
was  the  only  method  of  defence  which  could  have  become 
me.*  She  heard  her  sentence  with  perfect  calmness,  which 
she  maintained  to  the  last  moment  of  life.  Her  personal 
charms  were  of  a  high  order ;  and  her  beauty  and  animation 
of  countenance,  even  during  her  passage  to  execution, 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  inspired  by  ner  courage  and 
loftiness  of  demeanour.  She  was  guillotined  July  17, 1793* 
(Biog.  Univ. ;  MontgaiUard,  Hist,  de  France,  ^.,  vol.  iv.. 
p.  55—59.) 

CORDELIERS,  so  named  from  wearing  a  knotted  cord 
for  a  girdle,  were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscan  or 
Grey  Friars.  Chaucer  mentions  them  in  the  '  Romant  of 
the  Rose,'  1.  7461,  but  they  were  not  much  known  by  this 
appellation  in  England.  The  name  Cordeliers  is  said  to 
have  been  first  given  to  certain  Franciscans  (at  that  time 
but  recently  established)  who  acoompanied  the  army  under 
St.  liouis  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  served  in  a  Flemish 
corps,  the  commander  of  which  considered  it  his  duty  to 
report  to  the  king  not  only  their  bravery,  but  their  zeal  in 
re-animatiuK  the  soldiers  of  his  division,  who  had  been  on 
the  point  of  giving  way.  The  king  inquired  the  designa- 
tion of  the  pious  men,  but  the  officer  had  lost  his  recollec- 
tion of  it ;  ne  could  only  say  that  they  were  those  *  qui  sont 
li6s  de  corde.'  From  this  they  received  the  new  appellation 
of  Cordeliers.  St.  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  France,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  these  Franciscans,  and  founded  a 
convent  for  them  in  Paris.  There  were  ultimately,  ac- 
cording to  McHreri,  no  fewer  than  284  male  and  123  female 
convents  of  Cordeliers  in  that  country.  (Moreri,  Diet.  Bis- 
torique,  chiefly  fix>m  Hermant,  Histoire  de$  Ordres  Reli- 
gieux.) 

CORDIA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  Monopetalous 
exogens,  with  a  shrubby  or  arborescent  habit,  a  gyrate  in- 
florescence, and  a  drupaceous  firuit.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, usually  covered  with  asperities,  and  destitute  of 
stipules.  The  calyx  is  inferior  and  five-toothed ;  the  corolla 
regular,  with  five  stamens  proceeding  firom  the  tube,  an^ 
alternate  with  the  segmeatfi.  There  is  a  pendulous  ovule^iir^ 
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Aftch  cell,  and  fae  style  is  twice-forked.  The  cotyledons  are 
crumpled  or  folded  in  plaits  lengthwise.  The  affinity  of 
the  order  is  almost  equal  between  Boraginaceac  and  Con- 
volvulacea*,  but  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  only  economical  plants  contained  in  it  are  the  Sebes- 
ten  plums,  the  produce  of  Cordia  Myxa  and  Sebestena,  the 
nnd  of  wfcdch  is  succulent  and  mucilaginous.  All  the 
species  are  tropical. 

CORDON,  a  military  term  to  denote  a  line  of  posts  and 
sentries  placed  around  a  district  or  town  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  cases  of  any  contagious  disease 
having  broken  out  in  a  place,  when  it  is  called  a  cordon 
sanitaire ;  and  in  order  to  be  effectual,  each  sentry  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  his  two  next  comrades  ri^ht  and  left.  Tliis 
can  be  done  more  easily  in  the  day-time  uy  taking  ad\'an- 
tage  of  commanding  positions  or  open  grounds;  but  at 
night  the  sentries  must  necessarily  be  more  numerous  and 
nearer  each  other. 

Cordon  in  French  means  also  the  insignia  of  an  order  of 
knighthood,  answering  to  the  Enelish  word  riband  when 
taken  in  a  similar  sense :  *  cordon  bleu,*  •  blue  riband,'  &c. 

CORDON NIERS,  originally  cordouanniers,  oordwain- 
ers  in  English,  a  word  derived  from  cordoban,  the  soft 
tanned  leather  used  for  the  upper  part  of  shoes,  which  was 
first  brought  from  Cordova  in  Spain,  where  it  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Moors.  A  society  existed  at  Paris  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under  the  name  of 
Frdres  Cordonniers,  consisting  of  the  shoemakers  of  that 
city,  who  formed  a  company,  having  their  magistrates  and 
other  officers,  and  a  common  treasury,  ftom  which  the  in- 
digent of  their  own  trade  were  supported.  The  society 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Crispin,  who  had 
been  himself  one  of  the  same  trade. 

CO'RDOVA,  or  more  properly  CCRDOBA  (Corduba, 
Colonia  Patricia,  and  simply  Patricia),  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  two  Senecas  and  Lucan.  Cicero  in  his  oration 
for  Archias  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  the  Cordubese 
poets  of  his  day.  Under  the  Spanish  caliphs  it  became 
the  first  seat  of  learning  and  the  terror  and  admiration  of 
Europe,  from  755  to  1234,  when  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile 
took  it.  It  then  contained  300,000  inhabitants.  Soon  after, 
in  1238,  he  repelled  it«  masters,  the  Moors,  as  far  as  Gra- 
nada, and  prepared  their  total  overthrow,  which  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  accomplished  in  1492.  Of  all  the  Asiatic  gran- 
deur of  that  empire  there  is  only  left  its  first  mosque,  which 
is  unique  in  its  kind,  but  has  been  partly  defaced  by  its 
transformation  into  a  Christian  cathedral,  more  particu* 
larly  since  1528,  when  some  of  its  1000  columns  were  de- 
stroyed to  erect  a  chapel  in  the  centre. 

Cordova  was  also  tne  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  and 
noted  for  the  preparation  of  the  goat  skins  called  cordoban, 
a  word  corrupted  into  our  cordwain,  whence  shoemakers 
derived  in  England  their  old  name  of  cordwainers,  and  in 
France  that  of  cordouanniers,  and  at  last  cordonniers. 

Although  Cordova  has  sunk  into  decay  under  the  Chris- 
tians, it  has  not  ceased  to  produce  literary  men,  among 
whom  are  Juan  de  Mena,  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva,  Arabrosio 
Morales,  G6ngora,  &c.  The  great  captain,  although  called 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  was  a  native  of  Montilla. 

Cordova  at  present  contains  only  45,000  inhabitants 
within  its  vast  Roman  and  Moorish  inclosure.  The  plaza 
mayor,  or  great  square,  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  regularity, 
and  neat  piazzas.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  massive  build- 
ing. That  of  the  Moorish  kings  is  now  turned  into 
stables  for  stallions  of  the  renowned  Cordovese  breed.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  navigable  river 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  commencement  of  the  finest  plain  of 
Andalusia,  and  on  a  gentle  declivity  which  descends  from 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  shuts  out  the  north  and  east  winds. 
The  climate  of  Cordova  is  delightful  and  healthy,  and  the 
soil  extremely  fertile.  It  is  75  miles  north-east  of  Seville, 
120  north-cast  of  Cadiz,  and  180  south-south-west  of 
Madrid.    It  is  in  Z^  52'  N.  lat.,  4°  45'  W.  long. 

(Ponz,  Viaje  de  Espana ;  Laborde,  View  of  Spain, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  29 ;  Gibbon's  Rome;  Talbot's  Travels;  Fisher's 
Travels,  &c.) 

CORE  A,  is  a  large  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  whose  sovereign  is  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  China 
and  Japan,  but  otherwise  independent 

The  peninsula  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea  of 
Japan,  on  the  south  by  the  straits  of  Corea — which  di- 
vides it  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Kiou-siou— and  on  the 
west  by  the  Uoang-Hai,  or  Yellow  S«a,  which  separates  it 


from  China  Proper.  It  extends,  from  south  to  north,  from 
34"^  to  40*  N.  lat.,  or  about  420  miles ;  but  the  countries 
north  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  43°,  are  also  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Corea,  so  that  the  whole  country  from  south  to 
north  may  be  630  miles.  Its  width,  lying  between  124® 
and  134**  E.  lat,  varies  from  100  to  200  miles.  Its  area 
may  be  about  90,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than 
Great  Britain, 

Corea  appears  to  be  a  very  mountainous  country.  On  its 
northern  boundary  is  the  Chang-pe-shan,  a  high  mountain- 
range,  partly  covered  with  snow,  which  separates  the 
Coreans  from  their  northern  neighbours,  tjie  Manchoo. 
From  this  chain  another  branches  off  in  a  south-south-east 
direction,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  as 
far  as  the  strait  of  Corea.  Its  highest  part  is  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Japan,  towards  which  it  descends  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  in  this  part  the  level  or  cultivable  tracts  are 
of  small  extent.  The  numerous  offsets  to  the  west,  which 
are  less  elevated  and  steep,  contain  between  them  large  and 
well-cultivated  valleys. 

The  largest  rivers  occur  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  Thumen-Kiang,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
Chang-pe-shan,  runs  north-east,  and  towards  its  mouth  east 
It  falU  into  the  sea  of  Japan.  Its  banks,  though  fertile,  are 
uninhabited,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror ;  the  object  of  this  policy  being  to  have  a  well-settled 
boundary  between  Corea  and  the  Manchoo.  The  Yalu- 
kiang  rises  nearly  in  the  same  place,  and  runs  first  west, 
then  south.  It  fells  into  the  Hoang-Hai,  according  to  the 
Chinese  geographers,  with  twelve  moutlis.  It  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  junks  35  miles  (100  lees),  and  for  barges  about 
180  miles  (520  lees).  The  rivers  which  traverse  the  valleys 
of  the  peninsula  have  a  short  course. 

The  coasts  of  Corea  are  high  and  bold,  except  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays  and  harl2purs. 
There  are  few  islands  along  the  eastern  shores,  except  in 
Broughton's  Bay  (39'' 30' N.  lat),  where  they  are  numerous. 
In  the  strait  of  Corea  they  are  also  very  numerous,  and  still 
more  so  between  the  island  of  Quelpaerts  and  the  southern 
coast  Between  34**  and  35**  N.  lat  and  125°  and  126°  E. 
long..  Captain  Maxwell  found  the  sea  literally  dotted  witli 
islands  and  rocks,  which  he  called  the  Corean  Archiuclago, 
and  the  most  south-western  group  Amherst  Isles,  p  arther 
north  (38**  N.  lat)  is  another  group, -called  James  Hall's 
Archipelago.  These  islands  are  rocky  and  high,  but  gene- 
rally inhabited.  TTicy  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  in  length.  The  largest,  the  island  of  Quelpaerts,  south 
of  the  peninsula,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  the 
centre  a  peak  rises  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Corea  is  a  very  cold  country.  For  four  months  the 
northern  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  and  barley  only  is  cul- 
tivated along  their  banks.  Even  the  river  near  King-ki-tao 
freezes  so  hard  that  carriages  pass  over  the  ice.  In  summer 
the  heat  appears  not  to  be  great  On  the  eastern  coasts 
fogs  are  frequent :  and  La  Perouse  thinks  he  may  compare 
them  in  density  with  those  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador. 

Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  peninsula,  as  well 
as  cotton  and  silk,  which  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  exported  in  the  manufactured 
state.  Hemp  is  also  cultivateo,  and  in  the  northern  district 
ginseng  is  gathered.    Tobacco  is  raised  all  over  the  country. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  plentiful  on  the  mountain-pastures 
The  former,  which  are  small,  are  exported  to  Chma.  In 
the  northern  districts  the  sable  and  other  animals  give  f\ir. 
The  royal  tiger,  which  is  a  native  of  the  country,  is  covered 
with  a  longer  and  closer  hair  than  m  Bengal.  On  the  east- 
ern coast  whales  are  numerous.  It  seems  that  Corea  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  salt,  and  coals,  are 
noticed  in  the  Chinese  geography. 

Tne  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Mongol  race,  resemble 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  they  are  taller  and  stouter. 
Among  them  are  some  whose  appearance  seems  to  indicate 
a  different  origin.  They  speak  a  language  different  from 
the  Chinese  and  Manchoo,  though  it  contams  many  Chinese 
words.  They  have  also  a  different  mode  of  writing  it, 
though  the  Chinese  characters  are  in  general  use  among 
the  upper  classes.  In  manner  and  civilization  they  mucm 
resemble  the  Chinese,  and  are  likewise  Buddhists.  Edu- 
cation is  highly  valued,  especially  among  the  tipper  classes. 
They  seem  to  have  a  rich  literature  of  their  own,  but  their 
language  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  Mil- 
leys  seem  to  be  well  peopled ;  but  we  are  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  interior,  that  hitherto  nobody  has  ventured  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  population.  "^ 
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King-ki-tao,  the  capital,  which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  a 
considerahle  river  Han-kiang,  appears  to  be  a  large  place,  and 
is  said  to  possess  a  considerable  tibrar}',  of  which  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  king  is  chief  librarian.  The  name  of  this 
town  is  properly  Kin-phu,  near  Hanhang,  or  Hanyang.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  Tsing-kiang  (between  34**  and  35°),  on  the 
western  coast,  is  said  to  nave  a  very  spacious  harbour. 

Fushan,  according  to  the  Chinese  geography,  called  by 
Broughton  Chosan  or  Thosan,  is  a  bay  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  Uie  Japanese  island  of 
Tsu-sima,  at  the  innermost  recess  of  which  the  town  of 
King-tsheou  is  built,  which  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Japan,  and  is  the  only  place  to  which  the  Japanese  are  per- 
mitted to  come. 

In  industry  the  Coreans  do  not  appear  to  be  much  infe- 
rior to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  They  mainly  excel  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  paper,  both  of 
which  are  brought  in  great  quanties  to  Peking.  Other 
manufactured  articles  which  are  exported  are  silk  goods, 
plain  and  embroidered,  and  mats.  They  have  attained  con- 
siderable skill  in  working  iron,  as  swords  are  sent,  with 
other  articles,  to  the  emperor  of  China  as  tribute. 

No  country  is  less  accessible  to  Europeans  than  Corea. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  remain  even  a  few  days  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.  It  is  not  well  known  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  policy,  but  it  seems  that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
neighbouring  Chinese  and  Japanese  holds  the  king  in  great 
subjection.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  accordingly 
limited  to  China  and  Japan ;  and  even  with  these  countries 
is  restricted  in  a  very  strange  way.  No  maritime  inter- 
course is  allowed  between  C£ina  and  Corea,  but  all  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  narrow  road  which 
leads  along  the  sea  to  the  town  of  Fane-hoan,  in  Leao-tong. 
But  as  it  traverses  the  wide  iistrict  which  bv  order  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  must  remain  uninliabited,  it  has  become 
the  haunt  of  numberless  ferocious  animals,  and  hence  the 
passage  is  much  dreaded  by  travellers.  Commerce  therefore 
IS  principally  carried  on  in  winter,  when  the  shallow  Hoang- 
Hai  is  covered  with  ice  along  its  shores,  which  are  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  transport  of  goods  than  the  bad  mountain- 
roads.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  manufactured  goods, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  rice,  fruits,  oil,  and  some  other  articles,  are 
brought  by  this  road  to  Peking.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Coreans  take  in  return  to  their  country.  The  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  Corea  and  Japan  is  limited  to  that  between 
the  island  of  Tsu-sima  and  the  bay  of  Chosan,  and  is  carried  on 
by  Japanese  merchants,  who  have  their  warehouses  at  each 
place.  They  import  sapan-wood,  nepper,  alum,  and  the  skins 
of  deei,  bu&los,  and  goats,  with  the  manufactured  articles  of 
Japan,  and  those  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  Europe  ;  they 
take  in  return  the  manufactures  of  Corea,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  especially  ginseng. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, except  what  is  communicated  by  Klaproth  fh)m  the 
Japanese  geographer  Rinsifee;  according  to  whom  there 
are  sixty-four  cotnmanders  of  10,000  men,  which  would 
give  an  army  of  640,000  men,  and  213  war- vessels.  Ritter 
thinks  that  these  and  many  other  statements  of  the  geo- 
grapher are  taken  from  the  court-almanac  of  King-ki-tao, 
and  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  (Broughton; 
Maxwell,  in  Ellis's  Journal  qf  Lcfrd  Amherifs  Enwassy ; 
Mac  Leod ;  Basil  Hall ;  Hamel  van  Gorcum ;  Klaproth,  in 
San  Kohf  Tsou  ;  and  Ritter's  Asten,) 

CORELLI,  ARCA'NGELO,  on  whom  his  countnmen 
bestowed  the  cognomen  of  *Il  Divino,'  was  bom  at  Fusig- 
nano,  in  the  Bolognese  territory,  in  1653.  Adami  says  that 
his  instructor  in  counterpoint  was  Simonelli ;  and  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  his  master  for  the  violin,  the  instrument 
of  his  early  adoption,  and  which  he  never  abandoned,  was 
Giambattista  Bassani  of  Bologna.  It  is  stated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mainwaring,  in  his  Life  of  Handel,  that  Corelli  went 
in  1672  to  Paris,  but  that  through  the  jealousy  of  LuUy 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  that  city.  On  this  fact  Dr. 
Bumev  attempta  to  throw  discredit,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  correctness.  In  1680  Corelli  visited  Germany, 
where  he  received  extraordinary  honours,  not  only  from  the 
public,  but  from  sovereign  princes,  amon^  whom  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  distinguishea  himself  by  the  nospitable  manner 
in  wliich  he  treated  the  great  musical  genius.  He  returned 
to  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  about  two  yearst  and  pub- 
lished his  first  set  of  'Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and 
in  1683.    A  second  series  appeared  in  1685,  en 


titled  *  Balletti  da  Camera.'    These  were  succeeded  m  1690 
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by  a  third  set;  and  the  fourth  was  published  in  1694.    His 
admirable  sonatas  for  violin  and  base,  or  harpsichord,  in 
which  all  violinists  are  early  initiated,  were  printed,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  electress  of  Brandenburg,  in  1700.  When 
James  II.  sent,  in  1686,  the  earl  of  Castlemaine  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  Christina  of  Sweden,  then  at  Rome,  cele- 
brated the  event  by  having  an  opera  written,  composed,  and 
performed,  in  the  holy  city.    The  band  employed  on  this 
occasion  consisted  of  150  stringed  instruments,  a  prodigious 
and  unprecedented  force  for  those  days,  and  Ck)relli  was 
chosen  as  leader,  which  duty  he  performed  in  so  satisfactory 
a  manner,  that  the  Italian  opera  in  Rome  was  placed  under 
his  direction  chiefiy,  and  in  1700  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  it  had  never  before  attained  in  the  capital 
of  Italy.    He  now  gained  the  friendship  of  the  well-known 
patron  of  art,  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  at  one  of  whose  Accade- 
mie  he  met  Handel,  then  travelling  in  Italy.    As  a  mark 
of  attention  to  the  great  German  composer,  the  cardinal 
had  the  serenata,  II   Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  della  Veritd 
(afterwards  altered  into  The  Triumph  qf  Time  and  Truth) 
performed,  the  overture  to  which  being  in  a  style  auite 
new  to  Corelli,  he  led  it  in  a  manner  that  displeasea  the 
irascible  composer,  who  rudely  snatched  the  violin  from 
the  hands  of  the  gentle  Italian.     Corelli  no  farther  resented 
this  indignity  than  by  calmlv  observing,  Mio  caro  Sassone, 
questa  musica  ^  neUe  stile  Prancese,  at  ch*  to  non  iniendo. 
(My  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the  French  style,  which  I 
do  not  understand.)   Some  satire  was  half  concealed  in  this 
remark,  for  Handel  at  that  time  certainly  imitated  Lully's 
overtures,  and  the  inuendo,  which  was  a  lenient  punish  • 
ment  for  conduct  so  violent,  could  not  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  him.     Corelli,  however,  though  an  exquisite  per- 
former m  regard  to  expression  and  taste,  had  devoted  more 
of  his  attention  to  those  high  Qualities  which  ought  to  be 
considered  paramount  to  all  others,  than  to  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  term  ex:icution ;  he  consequently 
was  sometimes  embarrassed  by  having  music  placed  before 
him  which  at  first  sight  he  could  not  easily  master,  and  was 
abashed  on  finding  tnat  musicians  infinitely  inferior  to  him- 
self could  play  it  without  preparation  or  hesitation.     It  was 
at  Naples  that  he  met  witn  some  mortifications  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,   which  prompted  him   to   quit  abioiptly,  and 
somewhat  chagrined,  that  city,  to  which  he  had  been  very 
warmly  invited,  and  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
be  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 

CorelU's  greatest  work,  his  Concerti  Grossi,  or  Twelve 
Concertos,  were  written  many  years  before  they  appeared 
in  print  They  were  engraved  in  score  at  Amsterdam,  and 
published  in  December,  1712,  six  weeks  only  before  their 
author  breathed  his  last,  an  event  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1713.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  delta  Rotunda  (the  antient  Pantheon),  where 
a  monument,  with  a  marble  bust,  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
near  that  of  the  greatest  of  painters,  Raffaelle.  On  the 
pedestal  is  a  Latin  inscription  by  the  cardinal  Ottoboni, 
which  records  in  simple  and  elegant  terms  the  merits  of 
the  composer  and  the  friendship  of  the  writer. 

Like  many  oth^  original  geniuses,  0)relli  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  be  happy.  Occurrences  which  he  should  have  suf- 
fered to  pass  unnoticed  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
even  to  tne  injury  of  his  health.  The  success  of  Valentin!, 
whose  concertos  and  performance,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  Corelli's,  became  fashionable  at  Rome,  so  much  affected 
the  great  composer— who,  having  acquired  much  wealth, 
ought  to  have  treated  fashion  with  the  disdain  it  generally 
deserves — that  it  is  supposed  to  have  aggravated  the 
maladj  which  caused  his  aeath.  Corelli*s  l^t  works  are 
imperishable.  Rousseau  has  said,  that  he  who  without 
tears  can  listen  to  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater  may  feel  as- 
sured that  he  has  no  genius  for  music.  We  win  also  risk 
an  assertion — that  those  who  can  without  admiration  hear 
the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  as  performed  at  the  Antient 
Concert,  though  they  may  be  able  to  boast  great  powers  of 
execution  as  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  can  have  no  per* 
ception  of  the  hieher  beauties  of  composition — can  possess 
no  soul  for  pure  narmony. 
CORFE  CASTLE.  tl>OMET8HiRK0 
CORFU,  the  island  o(  the  antient  Corcyra,  lies  off*  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  fVom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  of 
very  irregular  width,  being  fourteen  miles  in  some  places, 
eight  miles  opposite  the  town  of  Corfu,  and  only  two  at  its 
north  outlet  near  Butrinto.  The  length  of  the  island, 
which  describes  a  slight  curve  from  (Jape  St.  Cathann^ 
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Gasuope  Promontonum,  in  39**  51'  N.  lat,  to  Cape  Bianco, 
in  39^  21',  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal ; 
in  the  north  part,  vrhich  is  much  the  widest,  it  extends 
nearly  20  miles,  from  19"  36'  to  19**  57'  E.  long.  Further 
soutli,  the  island  becomes  very  narrow,  being  only  six  miles 
between  the  Bay  of  Yliapades  to  the  west,  and  the  harbour 
of  Grouin  to  the  east  It  widens  again  in  the  latitude  of  the 
town  of  Corfu,  where  it  is  about  eleven  miles ;  it  then  con- 
tracts to  t)\p  south  of  it,  to  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth, 
terminating  in  a  hieh  narrow  cape.  (Map  qf  the  N.  part 
of  Greece,  published  by  the  Soc.  for  the  DiflFiision  of  Usef. 
Know.)  "fte  surfeu^  of  the  island  is  of  227  square  miles, 
and  is  generally  mountainous,  especially  in  the  north  part. 
The  highest  point,  according  to  F.  Beaujour,  is  about  1900 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  rocky  and  naked, 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  watered  by  many  streamlets, 
which,  however,  are  mostly  dry  in  summer.  The  most 
considerable  streams  are  the  Missonn  and  the  Potamo. 
The  island  produces  oil,  wine,  vegetables,  fruit,  tlax,  and 
some  com  and  pulse.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  islands, 
Corfu  produces  no  currants.  There  are  but  few  timber-trees 
on  the  island.  The  cattle  consists  of  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  The  game  consists  of  wild  fowls,  snipes,  quails, 
pigeons,  &e.  Ou  forms  the  principal  article  of  exportation, 
and  the  making  of  it  employs  about  1000  presses.  The 
wine,  which  is  mostly  of  a  rough  taste,  is  used  at  CorfU 
and  in  the  other  islands.  Salt  is  got  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  salt-marshes,  which  communicate  with  the  sea. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  cantons:  l^  CorfU,  with 
the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  town  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  citadel,  the  town  properly  so  called,  and  the 
suburbs.  The  citadel,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  cape, 
and  divided  from  the  town  by  wet  ditches  and  an  esplanade, 
forms  a  little  town  with  several  private  houses  and  churches, 
and  the  palace  of  the  lord  hign  commissioner,  besides  the 
arsenal  and  barracks.  Two  strong  castles  built  upon  steep 
rocks  command  the  whole.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  strengthened  by 
several  forts,  called  Fort  Tenedos,  Fort  Abraham,  Fort  St 
Salvador,  and  the  New  Fort.  Three  gates  open  on  the  sea- 
shore and  one  on  the  land-side.  Tlie  houses  are  mostly 
two  stories  high,  with  terraces  at  the  top.  The  streets  are 
tolerably  well  paved,  and  are  lined  with  arcades.  The 
cathedral  and  five  other  churches  belong  to  the  Greek 
Latin  church ;  there  are  also  many  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  Greek  communion,  among  which  that  of  S.  Spiridion 
is  the  principal.  Corfii  is  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  Greek  Latin  church,  of  the  senate,  the  high 
court  of  apneal  for  all  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  civil, 
criminal,  ana  commercial  oourts  for  Corfu.  The  university, 
which  was  first  opened  by  Lord  Guilford  as  chancellor  in 
1824,  has  four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  fourteen  professors.  The  lectures  are  given 
in  modem  Greek.  Tliere  are  also  a  secondary  school  or 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  several  pri- 
mary schools,  all  supported  by  the  government,  at  the 
annual  expense  of  3483/.  sterling ;  and  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  industry.  There  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  instruction  followed  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  Journal  qf  Education,  No.  I. 
The  harbour  of  Corfti,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  has  a  depUi  of  about  80  feet,  is  formed  by  the 
island  of  Vido,  the  rocks  called  Condilonisi,  the  Lazzeretto 
island,  and  the  New  Fort 

There  being  a  great  scarcity  of  spring  water  in  Corfti, 
cistern  water  is  commonly  used,  and  in  summer  the  water 
for  drinking  is  brought  on  asses  from  the  river  Potamo,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  The  suburbs,  called 
Castrati,  S.  Rocco,  and  Mandrachio,  are  considerable.  The 
whole  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  1 5,800,  4000 
of  whom  are  Jews.  (Neigebaur.)  From  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
trati a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southern 
direction  leads  to  the  small  bay  of  Palseopolis,  where  Chry- 
sopolis,  the  town  of  the  Phseacians,  is  said  to  have  stood. 
The  shores  of  this  bay  are  planted  with  myrtle,  laurel, 
pomegranate,  and  orange  trees,  and  are  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  citizens.  The)'  are  called  the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
(Marmora,  IgtoHa  di  Corfu,  with  plates  of  many  fine  coins 
of  antient  Corcyra.) 

The  other  districts  of  the  island  are:  2^  Liapades,  with 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  2500  inhabitants ;  and  Chora- 
cbuma,  with  2000 ;  besides  several  villages,    a"",  Peretia, 


which  comprises  the  north-eastom  part  of  the  island; 
the  little  town  of  the  same  name  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  San  Salvador,  the  highest  in  the  island,  having 
a  convent  on  the  summit.  On  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Cassiope,  rises  a  village  still 
called  Cassopo.  4^,  Agrafus  occupies  the  north-western 
part,  with  the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  and  several 
hamlets.  Twelve  miles  north-west  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  the  island  of  Fano,  which  lies  about  56  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Otranto  in  Italy.  The  island 
is  six  miles  round,  barren,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. 5^  Spagus,  which  lies  south  of  the  preceding,  is  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  in  the  island ;  it  has  two  good 
natural  harbours,  San  Nicolo  and  Atfiona.  On  Cape  S. 
Angelos  is  a  monastery,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Michael  duke 
of  Corfu.  6°,  Strongili,  south  of  the  canton  of  Corfu,  has 
two  small  market-towns  and  several  villages.  7",  Milichia, 
the  southernmost  canton,  is  fertile,  and  contains  about 
10,000   inhabitants.    (Neigebaur,  lonische  Inseln.) 

Tbe  Phs^acians,  the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  numerous,  thriving, 
and  seafkring  people ;  and  he  paints  in  pleasing  colours  their 
hospitable  ana  primitive  manners.  (Odyssey,  vi.  vii.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  (Strabo,  Casaub.  269),  it  was  called  Scheria, 
and  was  inhabited  bv  the  Liburai,  when  a  Corinthian  colony 
settled  on  the  island,  about  the  time  when  another  colony 
under  Archias  founded  Syracuse.  The  Corinthians  built 
the  town  of  Corcyra,  which  became  also  the  name  of  the 
island.  This  colony  rose  to  be  the  most  powerful  naval  state 
of  Greece,  next  to  Athens.  The  Corcyrecans  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Corinthians  on  the  subject  of  EpidamnuB 
[Colony],  a  war  followed  between  the  two  states,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war.  Corcyra 
had  at  first  the  advantage,  and  defeated  the  Corinthian  fleet 
off  AcUum ;  but  the  (Dorinthians  being  joined  by  other  states 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corcyrooans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Corcy- 
reean  fleet  of  110  triremes,  besides  ten  Athenian  auxiliary 
ships,  engaged  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  at  the  south  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thesprotia.  The 
fight  ended  in  fevour  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  fresh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  in- 
duced them  to  return  home.  (Thucyd.  i.  50-1.)  After  this, 
Corcyra  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  fkotions,  the  former  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  Peloponnesian  or  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  connived  at  by  the  Athenian  commander.  (Thucyd. 
iv.  47-8.)  This  tragedy  occurred  b.c.  425.  The  island  re- 
mained in  the  Athenian  alliance  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Hie  Illyrian  pirates  took  Corcyra,  as  well  as  several 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Epims,  about  220  b.c.  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans under  Caius  Fulvius  came  with  a  fleet,  defeated  the 
lUyrians,  and  retook  C)orcyra,  which  from  that  time  seems 
to  have  remained  under  the  patronage  of  Rome.  (Polybius 
ii.  1.)  About  210  B.C.,  we  find  the  consul  Valerius  Leevinua 
stationed  at  (Doi-oyra  with  his  fleet,  giving  assistance  to  the 
iEtolians  in  their  wars  against  the  Acamanians.  (Livy 
xxvi.  24.)  Corcyra  under  the  Romans  was  an  important 
station  for  their  fleet,  and  also  a  resting-place  for  those  who 
went  and  came  from  Greece  by  way  of  Brundisium.  It 
continued  to  belong  to  the  eastern  empire  until  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  cera,  when  Robert  (iuiscard,  the  Norman 
conqueror  of  Apulia,  took  the  island.  When  the  Latins 
took  Constantinople,  and  established  fie&  in  the  provinces, 
(3orfu  had  its  dukes,  who  were  styl^  Despots  of  Epirus 
and  Corfri.  It  fell  afterwards  under  the  Angevins  of 
Naples,  but  the  people  revolted  and  called  in  the  Venetians 
in  1 386.  Corfli  remained  under  Venice  till  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  in  1714, 
when  they  besieged  Corfu  with  30,000  men,  and  made  several 
assaults,  but  were  repulsed  by  General  Schulemburg,  who 
commanded  the  garnson.  The  i^and  was  administered  by 
Proweditori  sent  from  Venice;  but  the  internal  or  muni- 
cipal administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  native  nobles. 
The  judicial  system  appears  to  have  been  bad,  and  murders 
were  very  frequent.  When  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Vene- 
tian senate,  under  pretence  of  establishing  a  popular  govern- 
ment, the  democrats  who  came  into  office  at  Venice  sent  com- 
missioners to  Corfu  with  orders  to  deUver  the  forta  to  their 
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allies  the  French,  who  sent  troops  on  board  the  Venetian  men 
of  war,  and  took  possession  of  the  island  without  opposition. 
In  1 799  a  united  Russian  and  Turkish  force  wrested  Corfu 
from  the  French,  and  in  the  following  year  the  republic  of 
the  seven  united  Ionian  islands  was  constituted  under  the 

£rotection  of  Russia  and  the  Porte.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
Lussia  gave  up  the  seven  islands  to  the  French,  who  sent 
garrisons  from  the  coast  of  Naples.  The  English  however 
took  all  the  islands  except  Corfu,  which  was  given  up  by 
France  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  seven  islands 
were  then  restored  to  their  independence,  and  formed  into  a 
state  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
presented by  a  lord  high  commissioner,  who  resides  at  Corfu. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  seven  islands  was  pro- 
claimed in  January,  1818,  under  the  sanction  of  Great 
Britain.  The  parliament  or  legislative  assembly  consists  of 
forty  members,  eleven  of  whom  have  their  seats  de  jure, 
consisting  of  the  six  members  of  the  last  senate,  of  the  four 
regents  of  the  larger  islands  going  out  of  office,  and  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  three  smaller  islands  taken  by  turns. 
The  other  twenty-nine  members  are  elected  by  the  electoral 
bodies  of  the  different  islands,  seven  for  each  of  the  islands 
of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  four  for  Santa  Maura,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  other  three  islands,  Cerigo,  Ithaca,  and 
Paxo.  They  are  elected  for  five  years,  which  is  the  term 
of  duration  for  each  parliament,  unless  it  be  dissolved  before 
that  period  by  the  Icwrd  high  commissioner.  The  members, 
as  well  as  the  electors,  are  all  of  the  class  of  nobles,  which  is 
numerous,  including  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors.  The 
qualifications  requisite  in  order  to  be  inscribed  among  the 
nobles  are  specified  in  the  constitutional  charter  given  by  the 
£mperor  Alexander  in  1803,  in  conformity  with  the  old 
usages  of  the  country,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  classed 
into  three  orders,  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants.  The 
burghers  may  become  nobles  on  certain  conditions.  Tlie 
peasants  are  ii*ee  in  their  persons,  but  have  no  diective 
rights,  and  they  are  generally  very  poor. 

The  senate,  which  consists  of  a  president  and  fiye  mem- 
bers, all  from  the  class  of  the  nobles,  forms  the  executive. 
The  president,  who  has  the  title  of  highness,  is  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain:  the  other  five  members  are 
chosen  by  the  parliament,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  senators  are  elected 
for  five  years ;  the  president  is  appointed  for  two  years 
and  a  half:  the  senate  appoints  to  au  administrative  offices 
and  situations. 

The  lord  high  commissioner  convokes  the  parliament 
once  a  year,  and  opens  the  session  by  a  speech.  He  also 
prorogues  or  dissolves  it.  Bills  are  brought  before  the 
House,  either  from  the  senate,  or  from  the  lord  high  com- 
missioner through  the  senate,  or  lastly,  by  any  member  of 
parliament.  After  passing  the  House  of  Parliament,  the 
bills  must  be  approved  by  the  senate,  and  lastly  must  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  lord  high  commissioner. 

In  every  island  there  is  a  regent,  or  chief  civil  and  political 
officer,  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  likewise  a  resident 
appointed  by  the  lord  high  commissioner.  Tliere  is  also  in 
each  island  a  municipal  council,  named  by  the  order  of 
nobles ;  the  regent  is  the  ex-officio  president  of  the  council. 
lu  every  island  there  are  also  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
courts,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  senate.  A 
hi^h  court  of  appeal  for  all  the  islands,  called  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  sits  at  Corfu,  and  is  composed  of  four 

i'udges,  two  appointed  by  the  senate  and  two  by  the  lord 
ligh  commissioner,  who  may  choose  them  indiscriminately 
among  Ionian  natives  or  British  residents. 

Tiie  lord  high  commissioner  commands  the  armed  force, 
which  consists  of  a  British  establishment  of  about  3000 
men,  and  four  regiments  of  native  militia. 

The  eastern  Greek  church  is  considered  as  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  state;  but  the  Roman  or  Greco- 
Latin  church  enjoys  equal  protection.  The  archbishop  and 
bishops  of  the  established  church  are  consecrated  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  {Constitution  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  in  Dufay's  Recueil  de  Constitutions^  &c.) 

According  to  the  printed  official  returns  of  1 833,  the  whole 
population  of  the  seven  islands  was  107,379  males,  and 
90,588  female  natives,  besides  11,179  strangers.  That  of 
the  island  of  Corfu  was  32,909  male  and  27,098  female 
natives,  besides  9040  strangers.  Of  this  population  about 
15,000  were  employed  in  agriculture,  1621  in  manufactures, 
and  1443  in  commerce.  There  were  on  the  island  4005 
acres  sown  with  wheat,  about  16,500  acres  sown  with  i 


Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  other  ^in,  75,700  ocrct 
planted  with  oHvc  trees,  13,900  with  vines,  about  1000  with 
pulse,  818  with  flax,  and  7422  in  pasture,  besides  33,272 
acres  uncultivated.  There  were  on  the  island  4194  horses, 
2341  homed  cattle,  18,585  sheep,  and  16,743  goats.  The 
value  of  the  exports  for  that  year  was  129,000/.  sterling, 
and  the  imports  were  83,000/.  The  shipping  inwards  was 
254,000  tons,  and  the  outwards  255,000,  about  one-half  of 
it  consisting  of  Ionian  vessels.  {Tables  qf  the  Revenue, 
Population,  <J^.,  qf  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies, 
Supplement  to  Part  IV.) 

CORIA'NDRUM  SATI'VUM  or  COMMON  CORI- 
ANDER, is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  inhabiting  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  yielding  a  globular  dry  fruit, 
with  slight  carminative  stomachic  properties,  and  a  power- 
ful smell  something  like  that  of  bugs.  The  leaves  that 
grow  next  the  root  are  nearly  entire  or  gashed,  and  wedge- 
shaped  ;  the  stem-leaves  have  a  brpinnatifid  structure,  and 
then:  segments  are  deeply  divided;  ^hile  the  uppermost 
leaves  are  parted  in  many  very  narrow  linear  spreading 
segments.  The  flowers  are  pale  pink,  with  no  general  in- 
volucre, but  with  partial  ones,  each  of  which  consists  of 
eight  sharp  linear  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  globular,  and  will 
separate  into  two  hemispheres,  each  of  which  has  five  very 
imperfect  wavy  primary  hdges  and  four  secondary  straight 
elevated  ones.  There  are  no  vitteo  on  the  outside  of  the 
hemispheres,  but  t¥ro  occur  in  their  eommissure. 


1.  A  portion  ofan  ai&bel,  lu  fruit 
ractioti  of  the  tame. 


[Coriandrniil  satkutti.] 

2.  A  fhiif  magnified. 


3.  A  transfverstt 


Coriander  firuit,  or  seeds  as  they  are  incorrectly  called, 
are  used  in  sweetmeats,  in  certain  stomachic  liqueurs,  and 
in  some  countries  in  cookery ;  they  are  little  esteemed  in 
England. 

OORIARIA'CEiE,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  gyno- 
basic  polypetalous  exogens,  with  opposite  or  alternate 
exstipulate  leaves,  ten  stamens  With  an  hypogynous  inser 


[CoriariB  myrtlftdlA.} 
LA  flower  with  it«  bract,  the  anthers  not  Vjet  vteible.   ».  The  ■oitoe  with 
the  anthers  projecting.    3.  A  cross  section  of  the  ovary. 'i.  A  seed.    6 
vertical  sectibn  of  tite  same.  V"^  "^ 
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tion,  and  five  distinc.  ovanes,  with  distinct  gpreading 
stigmas.  TTie  two  genera,  of  which  alone  the  order  consits. 
are  nearly  allied  to  Rutacese,  but  their  leaves  are  not 
dotted.  The  only  plant  that  gives  the  order  any  interest  is 
Coriaria  myrtifoUa,  a  shrub  inhabiting  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  employed  by  dyers  for  staining  black.  Its  firuit  is 
succulent  and  said  to  be  poisonous. 

OORINTH  (K<5pivOoc),  a  city  of  antient  Greece,  the  capital 
of  a  small  but  wealthy  and  powerful  district  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  Corinthian  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Crisaean  bay,  on  the  north-east  by  Megaris,  on  the  east  by 
the  Saronic  bay,  on  the  south  by  Argolis,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  territories  of  Sicyon.  The  city  was  built  upon  a 
level  to  the  north  of  a  steep  and  high  mountain  called 
the  Acrocorinthus,  which  served  as  a  citadel,  and  was  in- 
cluded within  the  wall.  (Strabo,  Casaub.,  p.  379.)  Co- 
rinth had  two  ports ;  the  nearer,  Lechseum,  on  the  Cris»an 
bay,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two  parallel  walls, 
which  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  Lacedsemonians, 
B,c.  393.  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  J  13.)  This  harbour, 
which  Colonel  Lc^ke  conceives  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up ;  all  that  remains  of 
it  is  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  site.  (Leake's  Morea^  iiL, 
p.  234.)  The  other  port,  CenchrciflB,  on  the  Saronic  bay, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  city ;  it 
was,  however,  a  more  considerable  place  than  Lechseum, 
and  contained  several  temples.  (Pausan.  ii.  2.)  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cenchreiaa  was  a  small  bay,  called 
Schcenus.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
and  a  kind  of  canal  called  the  Diholcus,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  remains,  was  carried  from  the  harbour  of  Schcenus 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Port  Lechseum,  and  ships  were 
run  ashore  at  one  of  these  points  and  draped  to  the  other 
sea.  This  work  existed  in  the  time  of  Anstonhanes  iThei- 
mopfuyr,  645);  but  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  appears 
that  they  had  a  method  of  transferrins  naval  operations 
firom  the  Crissean  to  the  Saronic  bay  without  dragging  their 
ships  across  the  isthmus.  (Thucyd.  ii.  93.)  A  little  to  the 
south  of  the  Diholcus  was  a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded 
when  any  danger  threatened  the  Peloponnese. 

The  old  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra ;  and  under  this 
name  it  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  ^Eolian  race.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Homer  it  was  called  '  the  wealthy'  {lUad,  ii.  570), 
an  epithet  which  it  acquired,  according  to  Thucydides  (i.  13), 
from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  occasioned  by 
the  favourable  situation  of  the  town,  which  threw  all  the 
inland  carrying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power ;  while  the 
difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Malese  (which  was  proverbial) 
made  it  the  emporium  of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia 
and  Italy.    (Strabo,  p.  378.) 

About  thirty  years  after  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese (t.  e,  about  1074  B.C.),  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power 
of  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  a  Heracleid,  who  had  slain 
a  soothsayer  on  the  passage  from  Naupactus,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  separate  himself  and  his  followers  from  the 
arm^  of  the  Dorians.  The  city  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Connth,  or  the  Corinth  of  Jupiter  (Miiller,  Dorians,  book  L 
ch.  5,  $  8) ;  and  the  ^olian  inhabitants  became  a  subject 
class,  though  not  altogether  deprived  of  their  civic  rights. 
The  descendants  of  Aletes  ruled  Corinth  for  five  genera- 
tions with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a  rigid  oligarchy  was 
substituted  for  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes  chosen  annually  from  the 
powerful  Heracleid  clan  of  the  Bacchiadco.  The  members 
of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  conse- 
quently kept  aloof  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their 
rellow-citizens,  whom  besides  they  did  not  treat  with  much 
forbearance.  In  the  year  660  b.c.  Cypselus,  an  opulent 
citizen  of  iEolian  descent,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without  much 
difficulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  Although 
he  taxed  and  oppressed  the  Dorian  caste  so  much  that 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  he  seemed  to  have 
possessed  the  frill  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  always  reigned  without  a  body-guard.  His  son 
Periander,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece.  He  was 
much  more  despotic  than  his  predecessor ;  he  had  a  body- 
guard of  300  men,  and  trampled  at  pleasure  upon  the  rights 
of  his  countrymeL.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which 
we  must  understand  that  practical  wisdom  which  consists 
in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  among  the  seven 
sagos  of  Greece     Upon  his  death  in  579  b.c.«  his  power 


devolved  to  one  of  his  relatives,  Psammdticiius,  the  son  of 
Crordias,  who  after  three  years  was  deposed  by  the  Lace- 
dasmonians.  The  former  constitution  was  then  restored, 
but  doubtless  much  modified,  and  Corinth  remained  an  oli- 
garchical state  till  the  begrinning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  was  in  some 
measure  brought  about  by  them,  the  Corinthians  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Lacedsomonians,  and  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Athens.  About  394  b.c.  a  democratical  fisiction 
endeavoured  to  upset  the  aristocracy,  and  to  unite  Corinth 
with  Ar^s,  but  without  any  permanent  success.  (Xenoph. 
Hellen*  iv.  4.)  Timophanes  re-established  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  by  means  of  the  mercenaries  which  he 
commanded;  but  he  was  soon  removed  by  assassination. 
(Aristot.  Polit.  v.  6 ;  Com.  Nepos,  Timol.,  c.  i. ;  Plutarch, 
TimoL  iv.)  Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  Macedonians  under  Antigonus,  but  liberated  by  Aratus 
(Pausan.  ii.  c.  8,  §  4.)  The  Corinthians  took  the  lead  in 
the  Achsean  confederacy,  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the 
Romans  (Pausan.  vii.  c.  8,  $  3) ;  but  at  last  the  temptations 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  pretext  ftir 
nished  by  some  insults  which  the  Corinthians  had  offered 
to  the  Roman  embassy  (Strabo,  p.  381),  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  plunder  of  the  town  by  L.  Mummius,  in  146  B.C., 
according  to  an  express  decree  of  the  Roman  senate.  (Liv. 
Epit.  lii.)  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  to  Rome,  and 
contributed  to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Italy 
(Strabo,  p.  381.)  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Ceasar 
about  100  vears  after  its  conquest  by  Mummius,  and 
peopled  with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a 
Colonia.  When  Pausanias  visited  Corinth  in  the  second 
century  of  our  sera,  there  were  still  many  fine  buildings, 
and  other  monuments  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  city. 
(Pausan.  iL  c.  1,  $  7.)  There  now  remains  Uttle  but  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  probably  the  oldest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  Ithat  style. 

The  colonies  of  Corinth  were  very  numerous ;  but,  as  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  Miiller  {Dorians,  i.,  c  6,  $  7), 
they  were  all  sent  out  from  Lechseum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  the  isthmus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse 
and  CoTcyTBL.  Potideea,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  Muller's  remark. 

Its  wealth  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  from  all  parts 
&voured  everything  which  ministered  to  the  gratification 
of  the  senses;  and  both  architecture  and  the  other  fine 
arts  were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  wealthy  emporium.  (Pindar, 
Oli/mp.  xiii.,  25—31.) 

The  Corinthian  territory  is  fertile  and  well  watered.  The 
fountain  Peirene,  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  was  celebrated  by 
the  poets  (Strabo,  p.  379) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  springs  m  the 
town,  that  thev  induced  the  emperor  to  supply  them  with 
water  from  the  Stymphalus  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
twenty  miles  long.  The  modern  name  Gortho  is  merely 
an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  city.  (Leake's 
Moreay  iii.  p.  262.) 

According  to  the  fable  Bellerophon  caught  the  winded 
horse,  Pegasus,  while  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene 
The  Pegasus  appears  on  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  some  of 
its  colonies. 


British  MuMum. 
other,  US  grains 


.Coins  of  Corinth.: 
Actual  SiM     SiWtr.    Weight,  old  coin.  131  grams  i  the 
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CORINTHIAN    ORDER.     rCiviL    Architbcturb  ; 

Column.]  

CORINTHIANS,  ST.  PAUL'S  TWO  EPISTLES  TO 
THE.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  GentUe  and 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Corinth  is 
generally  considered  by  the  commentators  and  critics  to 
have  been  written  a.d.  67  or  58.  Of  this  opinion  are  Mi- 
chaelis,  Mill,  Whitby,  Pearson,  Benson,  Paley,  Adam 
Clarke,  Greswell,  &c. ;  but  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Beau- 
sobre,  L'Enfant,  and  Lardner  is  a.d.  56.  The  place  from 
which  it  was  written  is  stated  in  the  concluding  postscript 
to  be  Philippi,  which,  as  it  apparently  contradicts  the 
apostle's  statement  in  verse  8,  *  I  shall  remain  in  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost'  (Ivifttvut  dk  Iv  E^6<ry),  the  latter  place  is 
commonly  given  as  the  more  probable ;  especially  as  these 
postscripts  appear  to  be  in  other  instances  erroneous,  and 
without  authority.  In  order  to  perceive  the  design  of  these 
epistles,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  circumstan- 
tial facts  which  gave  occasion  to  the  writing  of  them :  — 
Christianity  was  first  preached  at  Corinth  by  St  Paul,  who 
resided  there  about  eighteen  months,  between  a.d.  51  and 
53.  His  successors  Wre  ApoUos,  Aquila,  and  Sosthenes. 
But  shortly  after  his  departure  several  other  learned  and 
eloquent  teachers  of  Christianity  drew  away  most  of  the 
Christian  converts  from  the  Gospel  doctrine  as  set  forth  by 
SL  Paul,  and  formed  them  principally  into  two  separate 
parties,  the  one  contending  for  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
Je-wish  ritual,  the  other  for  indulgence  in  some  of  the  idola- 
trous and  lascivious  customs  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple,  containing  a  thousand  prosti- 
tutes (Strabo,  Casaub.,  378),  was  dedicated  in  the  centre  of 
this  great  commercial  city,  which  bore  a  proverbial  character 
for  luxury  and  licentiousness.  Some  writers  conjecture  that 
the  Judaizing  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Corinth  were  some 
of  the  twelve  apostles :  since  Paul  asserts  that  on  this  ques- 
tion he  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  and  (2  Cor.  xi.  22,  23) 
bespeaks  of  these  teachers  as  Hebrews  and  ministers  of 
Christ  On  being  apprised  of  this  condition  of  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle,  the  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads : 
first,  the  reproval  of  abuses  and  corruptions  which  disgraced 
the  Cliristian  community  of  Corinth ;  secondly,  the  repljr  to 
various  questions,  for  the  decision  of  which  the  Corinthians 
had  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  their  apostle.  After  com- 
mencing with  the  usual  salutation,  he  proceeds  therefore  to 
rebuko  their  schisms  and  assumption  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom ;  exhorting  them  to  become  united  to  himself,  as 
havinga  prior  claim  to  their  respect  and  attention  (c.  i.  to 
iv.).  He  next  reproves  them  for  not  having  deUvered  unto 
Satan  one  who  had  his  father's  wife  (c.  v.) ;  for  not  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  defrauded  rather  than  go  to  law ;  and 
especially  for  their  indulgence  in  fornication  (c.  vi.).  Then 
follow  answers  to  the  (juestions,  in  which  instructions  are 
given  concerning  marriage,  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows, 
the  eating  of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  the  exercise  of  superna- 
tural gifte,  the  proprieties  to  be  observed  by  public  preach- 
ers, and  the  forbidding  women  to  address  congregations 
(c.  viii.  to  xiv.).  A  censure  is  passed  upon  the  profane  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  in  eating  it,  eaeh  before 
another  took  his  own  supper,  so  that  while  one  was  hungry 
another  was  drunk  (fVaoroc  ydp  rb  Idiov  inirvov  irpoXafttdvii 
iv  Ttf  ^ay^Xv'  Kai  dg  fUv  whv^,  3c  Bk  fuOvti)  c.  xi.  21.  From 
c.  XV,  12,  it  appears  that  it  was  taught  among  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.  St  Paul 
thence  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  which  forms  the  most  imposing  part  of 
the  Church  of  England  Burial  Service.  The  epistle  closes 
with  an  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  to  secure  the  collec- 
tion of  money  for  the  necessitous  saints  in  Judsea,  both 
hearers  and  preachers,  which  is  several  times  enforced  with 
various  arguments,  especially  in  c.  ix.  and  xvi.,  and  in  c.  viii. 
and  ix.  of  the  second  epistle,  of  which  we  now  come  to 
speak.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  written  aj>.  58, 
about  a  year  soter  the  first  sind  firom  Philippi,  as  the  post- 
script asserts.  The  main  purpose  of  St.  Paul  in  this  epistle 
was  to  repel  the  imputations  which  it  appears  his  first 
epistle  had  induced  the  opponent  teachers  to  make,  both  as 
to  his  doctrines,  authority,  and  personal  appearance.  It  is 
in  fact  an  apologetic  oration,  in  which  the  apostle  enlarges 
on  his  spiritual  office,  power,  and  qualifications;  and  speaks 
of  his  supernatural  revelations,  as  far  exceeding  the  preten- 
sions of  his  rivals  at  Corinth,  whom  he  designates  '  false 
apostles,  deceitful  workers,  and  muiistersof  Satan,' xi.  13. 
Ho  explains  at  length  the  cause  of  his  not  having  visited  the 


Corinthians  as  he  l>romi8ed,  declares  his  great  success  iti 
preaching,  mentions  his  numerous  sufferings  and  disasters 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful,  enforces  the  necessity 
of  completing  the  contribution  for  the  saints,  and  concludes 
with  a  farewell  salutation. 

The  great  rhetorical  merits  of  this  address  are  critically 
discussed  in  the  *  Disputatio  Inauguralis  de  alterfi  Pauli  ad 
Corinthios  Epistold,*  byM.  Royapds,  8vo.,  1818.  All  the 
passages  in  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  which 
contain  any  citation  from,  or  allusion  to,  these  two  epistles  o* 
St.  Paul,  are  collected  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cre 
dibility.  The  words  in  the  first  epistle,  "Eypai^a  vfiip  h  ry 
knurroXy  (c.  v.  9),  have  been  the  subject  of  great  controversy, 
as  implying  that  another  epistle,  not  now  extant,  was  written 
before  the  one  which  is  called  the  first  A  long  list  of  the 
critics  and  divines  who  have  given  opinions  about  it  may 
be  found  in  Home's  Introduc,  vol.  iv.  p.  353.  Nume- 
rous critical  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  following 
works: — ^Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
by  Bishop  Marsh,  vol.  iv.  p.  42-74;  Eichhom,  Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Test.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  91-201 ;  Macknight  on  the 
Epistles;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  349-357,  and 
603;  Greswell,  Harmony  of  Gospels,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  33-38; 
Paley's  HorsD  Paulinn,  pp.  66-98 ;  Critical  Commentaries 
by  Piscator,  RoUock,  Schlater,  and  others,  are  enumerated 
in  Watts'  Bibliotheca,  where  a  very  copious  list  is  given  of 
sermons  on  texts  from  these  epistles,  both  which  were  first 
printed  separately  from  the  Testament  by  Melancthou  at 
Wittenberg  in  1521. 

CORIOLA'NUS,  CNiEUS  MAHCIUS,  the  hero  of 
an  antient  Roman  legend,  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  city.  Dionysius  calls  him  Caius, 
but  Dion  and  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy  are  in  fiivour  of 
CnsBUs.  (Niebuhr's  Hist,  of  Romey  vol.  ii.,  p.  234,  Eng, 
TransL)  The  surname  Coriolanus  was  supposed,  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  derived  from  his  conquest  of  Corioli, 
but  it  probably  arose  in  the  same  way  as  a  multitude  of 
other  Roman  surnames,  such  as  Sabinus,  Auruncus,  Vi- 
scellius,  &c.,  which  only  indicate  the  origin  of  the  houses 
that  bore  them.  A  similar  connexion  might  no  doubt  be 
satisfactorily  traced  in  many  more  cases  if  the  names  of  the 
towns  remained  to  justify  our  conclusions.  (Niebuhr, 
voL  ii.,  p.  242.)  The  story  of  Coriolanus,  as  pven  by  the 
Roman  historians,  is  so  completelv  poetical  in  its  form,  and 
so  rhetorical  in  its  details,  that  Niebuhr  (p.  242)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  almost  the  whole  of  it  must  be  excluded  from  his- 
tory.   The  tale  however  runs  as  follows : — 

Coriolanus  was  in  the  Roman  camp  when  the  consul 
Cominius  was  laying  siege  to  Corioli.  Tne  besieged  making 
a  vigorous  sally,  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Romans  to 
their  camp;  but  Coriolanus  imm^iately  rallied  them, 
rushed  through  the  gates,  and  took  the  place.  Meanwhile 
the  Antiates  had  come  to  relieve  the  town,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  engaging  with  the  consul's  army,  when  Co- 
riolanus commenced  the  battle,  and  soon  completely  de- 
feated them.  From  this  time  he  was  greatly  admired 
for  his  warlike  abilities,  but  his  haughty  demeaiiour 
gave  considerable  offence  to  the  commonal^.  Not  long 
afterwards,  his  implacable  anger  was  excited  by  being 
refused  the  consulship;  and  when,  on  occasion  of  a 
severe  famine  in  the  city,  com  was  at  last  brought  from 
Sicily  (some  purchased  and  some  given  by  a  Greek  prince), 
and  a  debate  arose  whether  it  should  be  given  gratis  or  sold 
to  the  plebs,  Coriolanus  strenuously  advised  that  it  should 
be  sold.  The  people  in  their  fury  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces  had  not  the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  take  his  trial. 
He  was  banished  by  a  majority  of  the  tribes,  and  retired 
to  Antium,  the  cluef  town  of  the  Volsci,  where  the 
king.  Attius  TuUus,  received  him  with  great  hospitality. 
Coriolanus  promised  the  Volsci  his  aid  in  their  war 
against  Rome,  and  they  forthwith  granted  him  the  highest 
civil  honours,  and  appointed  bim  their  general.  He 
attacked  and  took  many  towns;  among  others  Circeii, 
Satricum,  Longula,  and  Lavinium.  At  last  he  directed 
his  march  to  Rome  itself,  and  pitched  his  camp  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  dictated  the  terms 
at  which  the  Romans  might  purchase  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Among  other  things  he  demanded  that  the  land 
taken  from  the  Volsci  should  be  restored,  that  the  colo- 
nies settled  there  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole 
people  should  be  received  as  aUies  and  citizens  with  equal 
rights ;  and  that  all  those  who  had  enlisted  themselves 
under  his  banners  should  be  recalled  as  well  as  himself. 
Coriolanus  allowed  them  two  terms,  one  of  thirty  and  t^ 
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other  of  three  days,  ht  malLiiig  up  their  ninds.  After 
thirty  days  had  expired,  a  depntation  of  fonr  leading  senators 
came  before  his  tribunal,  bnt  were  repulsed  with  threats  if 
they  should  again  offer  anything  but  unreserved  sub- 
mission. 

On  the  second  day  the  whole  body  of  pnests  and  augurs 
eame  in  their  official  garb  and  knplorea  him,  but  in  vam. 
On  the  third  and  last  day  which  he  had  allowed  them  he 
intended  to  lead  his  army  against  the  city,  but  another  ex- 
pedient was  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  noblest  matrons  of 
the  city,  led  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  his 
wife  Volumnia,  who  held  her  Hitle  children  by  the  hand,  came 
to  his  tent  Their  lamentations  at  last  prevailed  on  his  itoost 
unbending  resolution,  and,  addressing  his  mother,  he  said 
with  a  flood  of  tears, '  take  then  thy  country  instead  of  me, 
since  this  is  thy  choice.*  The  emcMMsy  departed ;  and  dis- 
missing his  ibroes,  he  returned  and  lived  among  the  Yolcsi 
to  a  great  age.  According  to  another  account  be  was 
murdered  by  some  of  the  V<3sci,  who  were  indignant  at  hts 
withdra¥dng  f^om  the  attack. 

After  his  death  however  the  Roman  women  wore 
mourning  for  him  as  they  had  done  for  some  former  heroes. 
The  public  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  services  of  Volumnia 
were  acknowledged  by  a  temple,  which  was  erected  to 
Female  Fortune.  Sbakspeare  has  founded  his  play  of  *  Co- 
riolanus' on  certain  parts  of  the  legend. 

(Dionysius  Halicarna^sensis,  viii.;  Phitarch,  Life  qf 
Coriolanus;  Livius  ii.,  33—40;  Florusi.,  11:  Niebuhr's 
Hist.  ^Romey  vol.  ii.,  pp.  234—243.) 

CORK,  botaaically  considered,  is  the  soft  elastic  bark  of 
a  kind  of  oak  inhabiting  Spain  and  Portugal.  [Qttbbcus.] 
The  bark  of  all  trees  consists  of  a  parench^sEtous  or  soft 
cellular  substance,  and  of  a  harder  ligneous  tubular  tissue: 
in  most  species  the  latter  is  most  abundant;  in  the  cork 
the  former  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  bark,  and  hence  its 
elosticityand  the  focility  with  which  it  is  cut  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  however  it  is  first  generated,  the  bark  of 
the  cerk-tree  is  fiir  less  elastic  than  it  becomes  subse- 
quently ;  whidi  IB  owing  to  its  consisting  in  the  ftrst  in- 
stance of  a  large  proportion  of  woody  matter.  When  the 
latter  is  once  formed,  which  takes  place  in  the  first  year  of 
its  growth,  it  never  increases,  however  long  the  bark  may 
remain  in  a  Hving  state ;  but  the  parenchymatous  substance 
will  go  on  growing  as  lone  as  the  bark  is  alive,  a  prerision 
of  nature  connected  with  the  annual  increase  in  diameter  of 
wood  and  the  necessity  ef  the  bark  giving  way  to  the  pres- 
sure fipom  within.  If  the  growth  of  the  peorenchyma  is 
prolonged  and  rapid,  a  oorky  snA^stance  is  the  necessary 
consequence,  as  is  certain  kinds  of  elms,  the  common  oak 
itself,  and  many  othei  trees;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
European  tree  m  such  exoess  as  in  the  cork.  As  soon  as 
the  bark  dies,  it  of  course  ceases  to  grow,  and  then,  not 
distending  as  it  is  pressed  upon  fVom  within,  it  fklls  off  in 
flakes  which  correspond  to  the  layers  that  are  formed  an- 
nually. These  flakes  are  the  layers  of  cork  which  the 
Si  aniards  collect  under  the  name  of  the  outer  bark,  while 
the  inner  living  bark  is  or  rather  should  be  spared.  We 
are  told,  however,  by  Captain  S.  Cook,  that  recently  the 
Spaniards  have  eommitted  the  inconceivable  absurdity  of 
stripping  off  the  inner  bark  also,  although  it  is  of  no  value 
except  for  tanning,  and  although  its  removal  of  course  de- 
stroys the  trees.  The  same  intelligent  observer  states  that 
the  cork-tree  occurs  in  Spain  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Tierra  Caliente,  but  is  most  abdndant  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  whence  the  principal  exports  have  been  made. 
Cork  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  cortex. 

CORK  TRADE.    [Bark.] 

CORK,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Munster 
in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Lime- 
rick and  Tipperary,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Waterford, 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Kerry.  It  lies  between  bl"*  27'  and  52"  13' 
N.  lat^  nearly  under  the  same  parallels  with  South 
Wales,  and  is  by  much  the  largest  county  jn  Ireland.  Its 
gpatest  length  ttom  Toughall  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kenmare  river  on  the  west,  is  93  Irish  or  1 10  English 
miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  ftfom  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale  upon  the  south  to  Charleville  on  the  north,  is  44  Irish 
or  56  Enghsh  mUes.*  The  area  is  estimated  at  2654J 
square  statute  miles,  or  i.698,882  English  acres;  but  this 
estimate  is  not  to  be  depended    on   for   accuracy:  the 

*  These  mearaivments  are  giveii  from  Snitli.  Doctor  Beaofort  makes  the 
length  78  Iriih  or  99  EnglUh  mUe* ;  and  the  breadth  66  IrUh  or  7ii  EoglUh 


indentations  of  the  eocESt  from  Youghall  to  Kenmare  give  a 
coast-line  of  about  200  miles.  Population  in  1821,  629,786 ; 
in  1831,  703,716. 

The  chief  mountain  groups,  which  with  bogs  and  anpro*- 
fttable  lands  occupy  upwards  of  two-nmths  of  the  entire 
surface,  may  be  considered  as  offsets  of  the  main  ridge 
which  separates  Cork  fh>m  Kerry.  This  ridge,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  s^^rates  Banlry  Bay  fi*om  the  river  of 
Kenmare,  runs  N  J^.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  on  the  side  towards 
Cork  sends  oft  numerous  lateral  elevations.  Of  these  the 
two  chief  are  the  ranges  north  and  south  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lee,  which  river  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  The  northern  range,  which  is  by  much  the 
more  extensive,  consists  of  the  almost  continuous  groups  of 
theMuskerry,  Boggra,  andNagles  mountains,  and  stretches 
in  a  uniform  direction  firom  the  Kerry  boundary  on  one 
side  of  the  county,  to  within  a  fow  miles  of  the  borders  of 
Waterford  on  the  other.  The  Shehy  group,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Lee,  runs 
a  much  shorter  distance  from  the  main  ridfjje;  but  the 
upland  country  of  Kinahneaky,  ijgp  which  it  subsides, 
prolongs  the  elevation  in  a  tine  iffitllel  to  the  direction 
of  the  Boggra  range  across  the  entire  extent  of  the 
county,  flpom  Dunmanwav  on  the  west  to  the  high 
grounds  above  Cork  and  Passage  on  the  east.  North  and 
south  of  this  central  valley  are  the  districts  wirich  form  the 
basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bandon ;  the  former  in- 
cluded between  the  nHnrntam  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
and  the  Boggra  groups ;  and  the  latter  between  the  Shehy 
range  and  those  elevations  which  rise  southward  towards 
the  sea-coa9t  These  three  principal  valleys  are  nearly  sym- 
metrically situated,  and  their  respective  rivers  run  very 
neaiiy  pandlel  te  one  another>  their  general  course  being 
llrom  west  to  east  r  all  have  their  rise  among  the  eastern  de- 
clivities of  the  Kerry  ridge,  and  each,  as  it  approaches  the 
termination  of  its  course,  takes  a  southward  direction  for 
some  miles  befbre  entering  the  sea.  In  like  manner  each 
is  naturally  navigable  throughout  this  latter  portion  of  its 
course,  as  the  Blackwater  from  Youghall  at  its  mouth  to 
Cappoquin ;  the  Lee  flxmi  the  sea  to  Cork ;  and  the  Bandon 
fh>m  Kinsale  at  its  mouth  to  Inishonan.  The  Blackwater 
is  by  n)uch  the  largest  river  of  the.  three,  and  drains  a  pro 
portionately  greater  extent  of  country.  The  bogs  and  waste 
tands  He  among  the  mountain  groups  described ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county  is  well  tilled  and  productive,  parti- 
eularly  along  the  banks  ^f  the  rivers  enumerated,  and  in 
the  districts  included  between  their  embouchures. 

Beginning  Arom  the  east,  the  harbour  of  Youghall  has  a 
tolerable  anchorage  in  six  fhthoms  water  without  the  bar. 
where  vessels  may  wait  the  ride,  which  gives  twenty  foot  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  neaps.  Three  leagues  south  is  a  good 
anchorage  and  Ashing  ground,  in  five  to  twelve  fathoms 
water  at  Ring  Point  From  this  the  coast  is  rocky,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extensive  strand  of  Ballyootton  Bay,  to 
the  entrance  of  Cork  harbour  fbur  leagues  fVurther  west. 
This  harbour  is  so  conmiodious,  says  Smith,  that  it  will 
admit  the  largest  vessels  at  any  time  of  the  tide  without 
striking  sail,  and  has  tf  land-tocked  anchorage  in  ten 
fothoms  water  in  some  places,  and  in  seven  fh^homs*  water 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  On  the  shoalest  part 
of  the  bar  are  thirty  feet  wator  at  ebb-tide.  From  this  west- 
ward to  Kinsale  harbour  the  coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous. 
The  harbour  of  Kinsale  has  thirtv  feet  of  water  on  the  bar, 
and  anchorage  within  in  seven  fkthoms ;  but  it  is  not  so  capa- 
cious as  that  of  Cork.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  in  any 
depth  of  water  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory  to  the  west 
called  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  The  bay  of  Courtmasherry, 
next  west,  is  fit  for  vessels  of  QM  tons,  but  exposed.  Clogh- 
nakilty  harbour  is  encumbered  with  a  bar,  on  Which  are 
only  two  fathoms*  water  at  fiill  sea,  and  vessels  embayed 
here  are  in  considerable  danger.  The  harbour  of  Glai^dore 
has  fourteen  to  thirty  ffeet  of  water  in  its  channel,  and  a 
land-locked  anchorage.  Castlehaven  Creek  has  safe  an- 
chorage in  fourteen  feet ;  and  Baltimore  nsj  pretty  good 
in  six  fathoms.  Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
an  extensive  bay,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cape  Clear  Island, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mizen  Head:  it  contains  the  several 
minor  bays  of  Baltimore,  Roaring  Water,  Crookhaven  and 
Inisherkin,  in  all  of  which  merchant  vessehi  may  find  an^ 
chorage.  West  from  Mizen  Head  the  bay  of  Dunmanus 
runs  inland  twelve  miles  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  ten 
to  thirty  fathoms  of  water  throughout,  and  no  bar ;  but  it  is 
little  firequented,  in  consequence  of  iJie  contiguity  of  Bantry 
Bay,  from  which  it  is  seputited  by  the  narrow  mountainous 
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promontory  termmating  in  Minterbana  or  Sheep's  Head. 
Bantry  Bay  is  forty  fotTOms  deep  at  the  mouth,  twenty-six 
miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  miles  broad.  Bear  Island 
Bt  its  entrance  protects  it  from  the  south-westerly  swell, 
and  affords  the  land-locked  anchorage  of  Bearhaven  in  ten 
to  sixteen  &thoms'  water,  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
vessels.  Further  up,  Whiddy  Island  incloses  the  minor  bays 
of  Ban  try  and  Glengariff;  the  latter  much  celebrated  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  scenery :  it  is  calculated  that  all  the 
shipping  of  Europe  could  ride  secure  in  this  noble  harbour. 
Bearliaven  has  been  proposed  as  a  station  for  packet-ships 
to  North  Am^ica,  in  eonnexion  with  the  projected  soutn- 
westem  line  of  rail-road  firom  Dublin. 

FacQities  for  water-carriage  are  confined  to  the  coast: 
the  inland  navigation  of  tlfe  Bandon  is  very  inconsiderable ; 
that  portion  of  the  Blackwater  which  is  navigable  lies  in 
the  county  of  Waterford ;  and  the  traffic  between  Ck)rk  and 
the  sea  is  more  a  harbour  than  a  river  navigation.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  render  the  Bandon  navigable,  from  Dun- 
manway,  near  its  source,  to  Inishonan ;  also  the  Black- 
water,  from  Mabow  to  Cappoquin ;  but  neither  design  has 
been  practicallv  attempted.  The  only  lakes  in  the  county 
are  two  small  but  very  picturesque  sheets  of  water,  near 
the  source  of  the  Lee,  and  some  pools  on  the  coast. 

the  road  to  Dublin,  carried  over  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Nagles  mountains  by  Rathcormack,  unites  the  valleys 
of  the  hee  and  the  Bl^tckwater  from  Cork  to  Fermoy.  The 
road  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  carried  over  the  western  fiank 
of  the  same  range,  forms  another  line  of  communication 
between  these  valleys,  and  is  used  as  the  post-line'^to  Lime- 
rick. Westward  from  Mallow  to  Millstreet,  a  distance  of 
nearly  eighteen  miles^  the  range  of  the  Boggra  mountains 
formed  an  impassable  barrier,  until,  in  1823,  permission 
was  obtained  from  government  to  make  a  road  throuc^h  the 
centre  of  this  group  at  an  expense  of  about  10,0002.,  one- 
half  to  be  levied  by  county  presentments,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This 
road  has  now  been  open  for  several  years,  and  saves  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  a  distance  of  fully 
twenty  miles  Irish  on  every  journey  to  and  from  the  Cork 
market.  It  also  supplies  an  easy  means  of  transit  for  fuel 
to  the  low  countries,  both  north  and  south.  Before  this 
road  was  opened,  the  only  means  of  procuring  fuel  from  the 
upland  bogs  was  on  the  backs  of  small  horses,  or  of  men 
and  women.  Other  new  roads  have  been  made  at  the  public 
expense  within  the  county  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Clogh- 
nakilty,  Bandon,  Skibbereen  and  Courtmasherry.  Prior  to 
the  year  1829,  a  great  part  of  the  north-western  district  of 
the  county  was  sumost  inaccessible.  This  district  formed 
part  of  a  tract  of  970  square  miles,  comprised  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Blackwater,  which  up  to  the  year  1822 
had  contained  no  road  passable  for  horeemen  in  wet  wea- 
ther. '  The  entire  district  must  have  remained  neglected 
by  the  hand  of  civilization  from  the  period  at  which  its 
antient  proprietors,  the  later  Earls  of  Desmond,  had  been 
dispossessed  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*  {Report  on  the 
Crown  Lands  qf  Poble  CfKe^fe,  22  March,  1831.)  Tlie 
whole  district  contained  but  two  resident  landed  proprietors, 
whose  bouses  were  distant  38^  miles  from  one  another.  The 
inhabitants  were  poor  and  igporant,  and  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  country  made  it  the  asylum  of  smugglers 
and  outlawi.  Through  the  northern  part^  of  this  district 
seventy'^five  miles  of  eood  road  were  made  by  government 
in  the  yean  1823— 9.  The  consequences  were  an  immediate 
increase  of  industry  and  produce,  and  a  very  rapid  improve- 
ment in  morals  and  inteliigence.  Still  there  remained  the 
southern  portion  of  the  district,  comprising  128,000  acres 
in  the  north-west  of  Cork  through  which  no  road  had  yet 
been  carried.  To  open  up  this  tract,  a  road  was  projected 
in  1829,  from  Castle  Island  in  the  county  of  Kerry  east- 
ward, so  as  to  meet  the  lately-oonstructea  Boggra  road  at 
its  termmus  on  the  Blackwater,  by  which  a  communication 
would  be  opened  between  Castle  Island  and  Mallow,  which 
would  shorten  the  distance  from  the  former  town  to  Cork  bv 
twenty-two  miles.  A  second  line,  connecting  this  road  with 
the  post-line  from  Cork  to  Killarney,  was  also  projected,  by 
means  of  which  Killarney  would  have  a  direct  communica- 
tion through  Mallow  with  Waterford.  About  the  same 
time,  a  tract  of  9000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  unopened 
district  escheated  to  the  crown.  Possession  being  obtained 
of  5000  acres,  the  attention  of  government  was,  in  January, 
1831,  directed  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  wretched 
tenanti^  found  occupying  the  estate.  It  was  found  that 
the  pc^cjb^  road  from  Caallo  Island  would  cross  the  head 


of  the  Blackwater  within  the  estate,  and  that  the  vicmity  of 
the  ridge  would  be  an  eligible  site  for  a  village.  The  vil 
lage  of  King  William's  Town  has  accordingly  been  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Griffith ;  it  consists  of  a 
carman's  inn,  a  model  farm-house,  a  few  suitable  houses 
for  shopkeepers,  artisauB,  and  labourers,  and  a  large  school- 
house.  The  estate,  which,  on  its  reversion,  *was  saturated 
with  water,  and  covered  with  thick  matted  beds  of  moss^ 
rushes,  and  heath,  the  growth  of  ages,'  unfenced,  unman  ured, 
and  inaccessible,  is  now  to  a  jg;reat  extent  drained  and 
divided  into  well-fenced  fkrms  for  grazing  and  tillage,  to 
which  the  newly-opened  road  affi)rds  a  ready  supply  of  lime 
for  manure,  as  well  as  a  convenient  means  for  carriage  of 
produce  to  market.  The  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  rapidly 
improving,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  complete  success 
attending  these  benevolent  exertions  of  the  government 
Up  to  the  12th  February,  1833,  the  amount  granted  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  improvement  of  these  estates  was  6500/. 
The  estimate  for  the  Castle  Island  and  Mallow,  and  Kil- 
larney and  Mallow  roads,  was  23,812/.  U.  1d,\  of  this 
amount  government  defrayed  17,000/.  A  sum  has  also 
been  advanced  by  the  present  Board  of  Works,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  road  from  Glengariff  to  Killarney,  across 
the  ridge  of  the  Bantry  mountains.  The  remaining  roads  of 
the  county  are  under  the  control  of  the  Grand  J1U7.  A  rail- 
road has  been  projected  from  Cork  to  Passage,  where  there 
is  a  much  frequented  ferry  between  the  mainland  and  Cove. 

The  climate  is  moist  out  genial  in  the  south  and  east. 
The  annual  average  of  rain  at  Cork  for  the  eleven  years  pre- 
ceding 1748  was  38*  26  inches.  The  wind  blows  between 
south  and  north-west  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
year. 

From  the  east  of  Limerick  and  south  of  Tipperary  the 
limestone  field  extends  towards  the  Blackwater,  which  it 
skirts  for  a  part  of  its  course  on  both  sides  between  Mallow 
and  Fermoy,  until  overlaid  by  the  shale  and  sandstone 
beds  of  the  Munster  coal  district,  which  occupy  the 
whole  extent  of  the  uncultivated  country  described 
above.  The  limestone  again  occurs  in  stripes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Lee.  and  occupies  the  basin  on  which  the  city 
of  Cork  is  built,  from  whicn  it  stretches  eastward  in  two 
parallel  belts  across  the  low  sandstone  country  to  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater.  The  Boggra  and  Nagles  ranges  consist 
of  sandstone,  which  rock  prevails  throughout  the  district 
watered  by  the  Lee.  South  of  the  Lee,  the  slate-clay,  on 
which  the  sandstone  rests,  crops  out  in  longitudinal  strata 
that  have  a  uniform  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  and  a 
prevalent  dip  to  the  S.E.  This  rock,  varying  from  Uie  hard- 
est grit  to  dayey  rubble,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Lee 
to  the  mountains  of  Bear  and  Bantry,  where  its  elevations 
attain  an  altitude  of  above  25J^0  feet  Among  these  are 
some  peaks  of  quartz  formation,  oi  which  the  most  remark 
able  is  Sugarloaf-hill,  which  rises  over  the  bay  of  Glenga- 
riff. The  veins,  which  occupy  many  of  the  fissures  of  this 
rock,  abound  in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese. 

The  soil  of  the  coal  district  on  the  north-west  is  cold,  stiff, 
and  raoory.  In  tlie  north-east,  where  Umestone  abounds, 
it  is  warm  and  friable.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Lee  is  a 
red,  crumbly,  aiid  heavy  soil,  which  requires  considerable  ma 
nuring  with  lime  or  sea  sand.  Throughout  the  schistose 
formations,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  L^,  the  earth  is  gene- 
rally dry  and  sandy,  requiring  much  dung  to  make  it  bear 
corn.  Marl,  fullers*  earth,  and  clay  for  brick  kilns  and  pot- 
teries, aie  found  in  considerable  abundance.  The  best  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  county  are  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee,  and  the  low  district 
included  between  their  embouchures.  The  system  of  agri- 
culture in  these  districts  is  good.  There  is  a  large  resident 
proprietary,  and  every  evidence  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Tho 
remainder  of  the  county,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  gentlemen's  demesnes,  presents  a  strong  con- 
trast. The  extreme  west  is  barren  from  one  extremity  of 
the  boundarv  line  to  the  other.  The  transverse  ranges  of 
moorland  and  bog  are  totally  unreclaimed,  and  the  popula- 
tion on  their  borders  are  poor  and  ignorant  The  county  is, 
nevertheless,  improving :  this  improvement  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  government. 

The  county  comprehends  22  baronies,  one  county  of  a  city, 
and  sundry  corporate  districts.  Duhallow,  Orrery  and  Kil  • 
more,  Fermoy,  Condons  and  Clongibbons,  occupy  the  district 
of  the  Blackwater,  enumerating  from  west  to  east.  West 
Muskerrv,  East  Muskerry,  Barretts,  Barry  more,  Kilnatal 
loon,  and  Imokilly,  ocoupy  the  district  of  the  Lee  in  tho 
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same  order.  Bear,  Bantry,  West  Carberry,  west  and  east 
diyisiona.  East  Carberry,  west  and  east  divisions ;  Ibaune 
and  Barryroe,  Courcies,  Kinnalmeaky,  Kinnalea,  Kinsale, 
and  Kerrycurrihy,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  county  in 
like  manner  on  the  south. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  the  liberties  of  Youghall  and  Mallow.  Otner  corpo- 
rate towns  have  liberties,  but  not  extensive  enough  to  come 
under  this  division. 

Cork  county  lies  within  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
Ross,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  and 
contained,  in  1792,  269  parishes  and  105  churches. 

The  county  was  formerly  represented  by  26  members 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  of  whom  two  were  returned  by 
the  county,  and  a  like  number  by  the  city  of  Cork  and 
each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Kinsale,  Youghall, 
Bandon,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  Rathcormack,  Middleton, 
Charle^'ille,  Castlemartyr,  Baltimore  and  Cloghnakilty. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  Doneraile  and  RathcormacK, 
still  possess  charters  of  incorporation,  and  are  governed  by 
corporate  authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  Cork,  Bandon,  and  Youghall,  these 
boroughs,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  lost  their  privile^  of 
representation.  The  representation  in  the  imperial  par- 
.  liament  is  now  confined  to  two  members  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  Bandon,  and  one  for  Youghall. 
The  total  amount  of  Union  compensatbns  was  150,000/. 
The  other  places  of  importance  in  the  county  are  Bantry 
(population  4275) ;  Cove  (pop.  6966) ;  Dunmanway  (pop. 
2738)  ;  Skibbereen  (pop.  4430) ;  Mitchelstown  (pop.  3545) ; 
Fermoy(pop.  2557);  Kanturk  (pop.  1349);  Newmarket 
(pop.  1437);  Cloyne  (pop.  2227);  Millstreet  (pop.  1935); 
Macroom  (pop.  2058) ;  Buttevant  (pop.  1 536). 

The  principal  copper-mines  in  Ireland  are  situated  at 
Allahies,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Skibbereen.  They  were 
first  worked  in  1814,  and  now  give  employment  to  about 
1500  people.  The  ore  contains  from  55  to  65  per  cent  of 
copper.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  the  ashes  of  a  bog  im- 
pregnated with  copper  yielded  a  considerable  return  until 
burned  out.    A  deposit  of  manganese  is  worked  with  good 


profit  on  the  same  coast'  Veins  of  sulphate  of  barjrt^s 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bantrv,  and  specimens  of 
asbestos  have  been  procured  at  Bearnaven.  The  coal  jf 
the  district  of  the  Blackwater  is  anthracite  or  blind  eout. 
The  chief  workings  are  at  Clonbannon  and  Dromagh,  near 
the  crown  estate,  where  there  is  a  good  home  consumption 
at  the  distilleries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  district  is, 
however,  still  too  inaccessible  to  encourage  extensive  opera- 
tions. There  is  abundance  of  ffon  ore,  if  cOal  could  be  had 
for  smelting.  While  the  county  was  well  wooded  iron  works 
were  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  East  India 
Company  had  iron  works  on  the  Bandon  in  1612,  and  paid 
7000/.  for  a  tract  of  wood  for  their  furnaces.  About  the 
year  1632,  the  Earl  of  Cork  had  in  his  \^ous  bloomeries 
1000  tons  of  bar  and  20,000  tons  of  pig  iron ;  besides  200 
tons  drawn  out  and  faggotted  into  rods.  Bar-iron  was  at 
that  time  worth  18/.  per  ton. 

The  export  of  produce  is  the  principal  trade :  30,000  fir 
kins  of  butter,  value  about  50,000/.,  are  annually  brought 
to  market  from  the  western  district ;  but  a  considerable 
part  of  this  is  supplied  firom  the  borders  of  Kerry  and  Lime- 
rick. The  following  abstract  exhibits  the  quantities  of 
grain  sold  at  some  of  the  principal  market  towns  in  the 
year  1835:— 


Barrels  of  Wlieat 

Barrels  of  Bailey 

Barrels  of  Oats 

of  90  stone. 

of  16  stone. 

of  U  stone. 

Cork  .     .     .     82,838 

64,294 

130,826 

Bantry     .     .       8,453 

200 

3,421 

Macroom       .       3,263 

.. 

12,000 

Dunmanway        9,741 

578 

— 

Fermoy   .      .     56,330 

12,360 

34,384 

Mitchelstown        — 

1.250 

3,429 

Kanturk       .       8,900 

100 

550 

Kinsale    .     •        — 

1,320 



Middleton     .     12.493 

30,225 

7,306 

No  returns  from  Skibbereen,  Cloghnakilty,  Bandon.  Mai 
low,  Charleville,  and  Youghall. 

The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  at  one  time  flou- 
rished in  several  towns  of  this  county ;  but  trade  in  these 
branches  has  for  many  years  back  been  languishing. 


Tablx  of  Population. 


Datp. 

How  ascertained. 

No  of 
bouses. 

1 
1 

Pomilira  chiefly 

employed  in  trade, 

manufactures, 

and  handicraft. 

CI    , 

iM 
lit 
111 

1 

t 

1792 
1813 
1821 
lg31 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort 
Under  Act  of  1812      .     . 
Under  Act  55  Q.  III.,  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Wm.  IV.,  c  19 

68,639 

91,447 

103,279 

106,893 

115,959 
118,356 

81,623 

16,531 

20,212 

3-14,172 
348,402 

315,614 
355,314 

343,000 
523,936 
629,786 
703,716 

Cork  is  the  assize  town.  The  county  gaol,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  is  considered  the  most 
perfect  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  There  are  seven- 
teen bridewells  in  the  other  principal  towns.  Quarter  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a  year  at  Bandon,  and  once  at  Skibbe- 
reen and  Bantry  respectively.  The  number  of  the  consta- 
bulary in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  1st  January,  1836,  was 
15  chief  constables,  85  constables,  426  subconstables,  and 
17  horse  do.:  total  expence  for  1835,  19,807/.  15*.  5(JL,  of 
which  9334/.  \2s.  was  chargeable  against  the  county. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  English,  Cork  was  a  separate 
kingdom,  of  which  the  princes  were  the  Mac-Carthys.  The 
antient  kingdom  of  Cork  included,  besides  the  present 
county,  a  considerable  tract  in  Kerry  and  Limerick.  It 
was  divided  into  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  on  the  west ; 
Muskerry,  a  part  of  Ormond,  or  West  Munster,  on  the 
north-east,  and  Carbery  on  the  south-west.  In  all  these 
districts  the  Mac-Carthys  were  the  most  powerful.  The 
native  families  next  in  importance  were,  in  Desmond,  the 
O'Sullivans ;  in  Carbery,  the  O'Donovans,  and  O'Driscols ; 
and  in  Muskerry,  the  0*Learys  on  the  south-west;  the 
O'Lehans  (from  whom  Castle  Lyons)  on  the  south-east, 
the  Mac-Donohgs  on  the  north-west,  and  the  O'Keefes 
on  the  north-east.  In  1 1 72  Dermod  Mac-Carthy,  king  of 
Cork,  swore  fealty  to  King  Henry  II.,  but  he  broke  his  en- 
gagements ten  years  afterwards  by  falling  on  the  English 
under  Raymond  Le  Gross  by  land,  while  his  ally,  Gilbert, 
son  of  Targesius,  with  a  fleet  of  35  sail  from  Cork,  attacked 
Earl  Strongbow  by  sea  atDungarvan.    His  kingdom,  thus 


forfeited,  was  bestowed  by  King  Henry,  in  1 1 77,  on  Robert 
Fit«-Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan.  The  city  of  Cork  with 
the  cantred  adjoining  was  reserved  to  the  king.  Of  the 
thirty-one  cantreds  conveyed  by  the  king's  grant,  Cogan 
and  Fitz-Stephen  obtained  possession  of  seven,  lying  near 
the  city,  which  they  divided,  the  three  eastward  cantr^s 
falling  to  Fitz-Stephen's  lot  and  the  four  westward  to  Co- 
gan*s.  On  the  remaining  24  cantreds  they  levied  rents 
from  the  native  princes.  Fitz-Stephen  dying  without  issue, 
his  grant  went  chiefly  te  the  fieimiUesof  Barry  and  Roche. 
Cogan's  share  folUng  ultimately  to  coheiresses,  was  divided 
among  Robert  deCarew,  Patrick  de  Courcey,  and  Maurice 
Fitz  Thomas  (Fitz  John  Fitz  Thomas  Fitz-Gerald),  who  was 
created  earl  of  Desmond  m  1 329.  The  estates  of  this  last 
family  were  further  increased  by  large  grants  from  Robert 
Fitz-Geoffirey  Cogan,  who  had  intruded  on  the  portions  of  the 
Carews  and  De  Couroeys  in  1438 ;  so  that  the  eighth  earl 
of  Desmond  found  himself  in  possession  of  almost  me  entire 
kingdom  of  Cork ;  but  assuming  to  himself  the  right  of 
levying  separate  exactions  on  the  king's  subjects,  after  the 
Irish  manner,  was  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded  at 
Drogheda,  15th  February,  1467  Nevertheless  his  estates 
passed,  and  in  the  person  of  his  descendant  Gerald,  the 
fifteenth  and  last  earl,  had  grown  to  an  amount  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  private  property  in  Ireland.  They  ex- 
tended UDwards  of  150  miles  throughout  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  and  comprehended 
an  area  of  574,628  acres,  aceording^  to  the  rougn  cstimaie 
of  these  times,  the  calculation  seeming  to  have  reference 
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oi^lv  to  profitable  land.  Before  the  Desmond  possessioifs 
had  grown  to  this  extent,  the  entire  county  of  Cork  had 
become  Irish  in  language  and  habit. 

Most  of  the  old  nobili^  of  English  descent  had  taken  part 
-with  the  defeated  Yorkists  in  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  the  Irish,  on  these  noblemen  leaving  their 
estates  to  assist  Simnel  and  Warbeck,  had  returned  from 
their  fortresses  and  over-run  the  new  plantations.  The  fami- 
lies of  Carew,  BamweU,  De  Couroey,  Balram,  Mandeville, 
and  Arundel,  were  thus  expelled  fi:om  die  country,  while  their 
places  were  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  clans 
above  mentioned.  The  reformation  had  made  little  pro- 
gress  in  a  country  so  indisposed  for  the  reception  of  any- 
thing £n|^lish,  and  on  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  northern 
rebellion  m  Elizabeth's  time,  Cork  was  considered  the 
fittest  place  for  an  attempt  in  fovour  of  the  Catholic  cause 
under  the  aun>ices  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  to  whom  the 
counUy  had  been  offered  by  Pope  CSregory  XIII.  The 
principal  Irish  agent  in  bringing  abopt  the  invasion  was 
James  Fitz-Maurice,  the  brother  of  the  15th  Earl.  On 
his  landing  with  some  Italian  troops,  accompanied  by 
Saunders,  the  pope's  legate,  1st  July,  1578,  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Sir  John  of  Desmond,  and  by  James  Fitz- 
Gerald,  the  earl's  brother.  The  earl  himself  made  some 
show  of  attacking  them  at  first,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  war  which  ensued  took  no  active  part,  against  the 
queen  ;  but  having  refused  to  yield  up  his  castles  and  come 
in  on  the  summons  of  the  Lord  Justice  Sir  William  Pel- 
ham,  he  was,  withaU  his  family,  proclaimed  traitor,  Ist  No- 
vember 1579.  On  this  he  set  up  his  standard  at  Bally- 
howra  in  Cork,  declared  for  the  Catholic  cause,  and  seized 
on  Youghall.  The  war  which  ensued  was  predatory  and 
sanguinary  on  both  sides,  and  lasted  till  November  1583, 
when  the  unfortunate  earl,  after  losing  all  his  castles,  and 
being  driven  to  lurk  for  months  together  in  the  woods,  was 
put  to  death  by  one  Kelly,  who  found  him  in  a  wretched 
cabin,  where  he  was  hiding,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  The 
forfeited  estates  were  divided  into  seigniories,  and  granted 
to  Englisli  adventurers.  Upwards  of  20,000  acres  fell  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  active  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  The  other  grantees  in  Cork  were: — 
SirWarham  St.  Leger,  6000  acres;  Hugh  Cuffe,  Esq., 
6000;  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  6000;  Arthur  Robins,  Esq., 
18,000  ;  Sir  Arthur  Hyde,  5574;  Fane  Beecher,  Esq., 
12,000;  Hugh  Worth,  Esq.,  12,000;  Thomas  Say,  Esq., 
5775;  Arthur  Hyde,  Esq.,  11,766  ;  Edmond  Spenser,  Esq., 
3028  ;  Sir  Richard  Beacon  (in  Cork  and  Waterfbrd),  6000. 

On  the  7th  December,  1602,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
veyed his  proportion  in  Cork  and  Waterford  for  a  small 
sum  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Cork.  A 
large  part  of  Beecher's  seigniory  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Richard  about  the  same  time.  On  the  latter  he  built  the 
fortified  town  of  Bandon,  which  he  peopled  with  English 
settlers;  and  so  stocked  and  planted  nis  whole  estate 
with  British,  that  in  1611  his  tenants  on  Raleigh's  por- 
tion mustered  550  foot  and  80  horsemen,  and  in  1622  on 
Beecher's  portion,  564  foot  and  66  horse,  the  horse  being 
mostly  gentlemen  and  freeholders.  Before  this  settlement 
the  county  had  been  much  distracted  by  the  wars  conse- 
quent on  the  landing  of  the  Sjpaniards,  23rd  September, 
1601,  in  support  of  Huffh  earl  of  Tyrone,  then  in  rebellion 
in  Ulster.  Tyrone  had  shortly  before  this  raised  James 
Fitz  Thomas,  the  nephew  of  the  late  earl,  to  the  title.  He 
was  known  as  the  Sugaun  or  Straw  Earl ;  and  in  his  rebel- 
lion was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  native  Irish  under 
Florence  Mac  Carthy,  who  had  also  been  created  Mac 
Carthy  More  by  Tyrone,  in  place  of  Daniel,  lately  deposed 
firom  the  chieftainship  by  the  same  authority.  Tins  war  was 
quieted  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  two  leaders.  Mac  Carthy  was  executed,  and  the 
Sugaun  Earl,  being  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London,  died 
therein  1608*. 

By  the  latter  end  of  December,  1601,  the  rebellion  was 
at  an  end ;  numbers  of  the  chief  rebels  had  fled  to  Spain, 
and  after  the  exhibition  of  some  discontents  on  the  procla- 
mation qf  King  James,  April,  1603,  the  country  settled  into 
tranquillity.  Sir  Richard  Boyle  now  began  to  regulate  the 
various  boroughs  which  he  haul  enlarged  or  founded  on  his 
estates,  procuring  charters  £)r  Youghall,  Bandon,  Cloghna- 
kilty,  and  Baltimore.  His  &mily  preserving  the  same  policy 
afterwards,  raised  Middleton,  D<>neraile,  Castlemartyr,  and 
Charlcville,  to  the  rank  of  corporate  towns ;  so  that  the 
whole  representation  of  the  county  ultimately  rested  in  the 
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various  branches  of  the  Boyle  family.  The  services  of  the 
British  tenantry  planted  by  this  enterprising  nobleman 
were  soon  called  for,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641.  The  good  conduct  of  ^e  various  bodies  of 
this  militia,  under  the  command  of  lords  Broghill,  Kinal- 
meaky,  Dungarvan,  and  Shannon,  lord  Cork's  sons,  mate- 
rially conduced  to  the  pacification  of  Munster.  Throughout 
the  war  the  English  were  generally  successful  in  retaining 
the  walled  towns  and  castles.  Lord  Castlehaven  had  some 
successes  on  the  other  side  in  1645,  taking  Mitchelstown, 
Liscarrol,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  and  various  castles  north  of 
the  Blackwater  in  this  county;  but  these  places  did  not 
lon^  remain  in  his  hands.  Hie  chief  battles  fought  in  Cork 
during  this  war  were  at  Liscarrol,  3rd  September,  1642, 
where  Lord  Inchiquin,  accompanied  by  the  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Cork,  with  a  force  of  2000  foot  and  400  horse,  totally 
defeated  the  Irish  under  general  Barry*  who  is  said  to  have 
had  7000  foot  and  500  horse ;  and  at  Knockinoss,  near  Mal- 
low, 13th  November,  1647,  where  the  same  general,  with 
4000  foot  and  1200  horse,  routed  the  Irish,  being  8500 
strong,  under  the  command  of  lord  TaafTe  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander (son  of  the  famous  Colkitto)  Macdonnel.  Four  thou- 
sand Irish  fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  for  his  good  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  lord  Inchiquin  was  voted  a  present  of 
1000/.  by  the  parliament.  About  1657  lord  Broghill  be^an 
tcT  agitate  the  question  of  the  restoration,  which  event  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  in  1660.  He 
was  now  created  lord  Orrery,  and  advanced  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Munster,  the  affairs  of  which  he  managed  with 
great  prudence  till  1668,  when,  foiling  into  dismvour  at 
court,  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission.  In  the  same 
year  he  successfully  defended  himself  on  an  impeachment 
before  the  Commons ;  and  being  restored  to  the  favour  of 
the  kino^,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died  in 
1679.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  tins  rebellion  affected 
chiefly  the  estates  of  lords  Roche  and  Muskerry. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Cork  was  again  the 
theatre  of  a  desultory  but  sanguinary  series  of  conflicts 
between  the  native  Irish  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  mili- 
tia of  British  descent. 

The  chief  sufferers  by  the  forfeitures  consequent  on  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  were  Donogh  lord  Clancarty,  Sir 
Richard  Nagle,  colonel  Barrett,  and  the  viscount  Kenmare. 
The  extent  of  land  forfeited  was  244,320  acres,  valued  at 
32,133/.  12f.  6(L  per  annum ;  or  417,737/.  2«.  6(L  at  the  then 
rate  of  purchase.  This  was  by  much  the  most  extensive 
forfeiture  in  any  one  county.  Among  the  numerous  minor 
proprietors  who  suffered  confiscation,  the  name  of  Hugolin 
Spencer,  a  descendant  of  the  poet,  occurs. 

The  antiquities  are  chieily  military,  and  comprise  some 
of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  castle 
of  Kanturk,  built  by  Mac  Donogh,  prince  of  Duhallow,  is  a 
square  of  120  feet  by  80,  and  about  70  feet  in  height  Lo 
hort  castle,  built  in  king  John's  reign,  is  a  massive  keep, 
80  feet  high.  Liscarrol  castle,  of  the  same  date,  is  an  oblong 
of  120  by  240  feet.  Blarney  castle,  built  by  Cormack  Mac 
Carlhyin  1449,  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  though  only  one- fourth 
of  the  original  building  is  now  standing:  the  waUs  are  18 
feet  thick.  The  other  castles  still  standing  in  the  county 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  historical  interest. 

The  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  with  which  the 
county  is  nearly  co-extensive,  rank  respectively  19th,  25th, 
and  21st,  among  the  32  Irish  dioceses  in  point  of  education 
The  average  of  educated  persons  in  the  three  dioceses  is  6.8 
per  cent. 

The  amount  of  direct  taxation  levied  by  nrand  jury  pre 
sentment  on  this  county  in  1810  was  66,849?.  Oi,  7(L,  and  in 
1829,  72,969/.  2s.  7d,;  being  on  an  average  of  the  twenty 
years  included,  65,570/.  7s.  Hid,  On  a  ^nation  made  by 
order  of  the  grand  jury  in  1829-30,  the  rent  value  has  been 
estimated  at  1,135,923/.  169.  2d,  per  annum.  (Smith's  His- 
tory of  the  Counti/ qf  Cork,  Dublin,  1750,  and  Cork,  1825 ; 
Townsend's  Statistical  Survey  of  Cork,  Cork,  1815;  Cox's 
History  (yf  Ireland;  JParliamentary  Repprts  and  Papers,) 

CORK,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  twelve  prebendaries.  This 
diocese  stretches  across  the  central  district  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  embraces  the  county  of  the  city.  It  extends  in 
leng^,  from  east  to  west,  74  miles,  and  firom  north  to  south 
16.  It  contains  83  parishes,  constituting  65  benefices.  In 
1792  the  numbers  were,  94  parishes,  49  benefices,  and  41 
churches.   In  1834  the  numbers  were,  ( " 
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blishment,  58 ;  otlier  pbces  of  worship  in  connexion  there- 
with, 26 ;  Roman  Catnoiic  ditto,  73 ;  Freshyterian  ditto,  3; 
other  Protestant  dissenting  ditto,  16.  In  the  latter  year  the 
gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  340,594 ;  of  whom  there 
were  35,229  members  of  the  Established  Church,  303,984 
Roman  Catholics,  510  Presbyterians,  and  871  other  Protest- 
ant Dissenters ;  bein^  in  the  proportion  of  1  Protestant  of 
whatever  denomination  to  8^  Roman  Catholics  nearly. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  in  this  diocese  346  schools, 
educating  24,448  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
7^  of  the  entire  population  under  dailv  instruction ;  in 
which  respect  Cork  stands  19th  among  tne  32  dioceses  of 
Ireland,  and  is  on  a  par  with  Dublin.  Of  the  above  schools 
20  were,  in  1834,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Barr,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  It  became  united  to 
Cloyne,  about  1464,  and  iff  continued  till  1586,  when,  to- 
gether with  doyne,  it  was  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Ross, 
and  so  continued  till  1678,  when  these  dioceses  were  again 
divided,  Cork  and  Ross  going  together,  and  Cloyne  sepa- 
rately. By  the  Srd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  c  37,  these  sees  are 
to  be  again  united,  on  the  united  see  of  Cork  and  Ross  be- 
coming vacant  (Beaufort* s  Memoin  qf  an  EcclenasHcal 
Mm  (f  Ireland.) 

CORK,  a  city,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  situated  m  the  county 
of  tne  city  of  Cork,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lee,  four 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Cork  harbour.  51**  54'  N.  lat., 
8«*  30'  W.long.  Distant  from  Dublin  124  Irish,  or  158 
English  miles. 

Ine  countv  of  the  city  consists  of  the  city,  suburbs,  and 
liberties,  and  contains  45,000  statute  acres,  beii^  a  borough 
subject  to  the  city  magistrates,  and  liable  to  city  taxation. 
There  are  numerous  charters,  of  which  the  earnest  bears 
date  26th  Henry  III.,  and  the  latest  31st  Geo.  II.  By  char- 
ter 10th  If  arch,  6th  James  I.,  the  city  and  all  the  lands  ex- 
tending from  its  walls,  for  the  circuit  of  three  miles  on  every 
side,  were  erected  into  a  sepwite  county,  the  boimds  of 
which  were  laid  down  by  commissioners.  The  suburbs  on 
each  side  of  the  island  were  defined  by  act  53  Geo.  m., 
c.  3 ;  but  since  that  period,  1813,  they  have  extended  con- 
siderably. 

The  school  of  St  Barr  is  supposed  to  have  first  drawn  in- 
habitants to  this  neighbourhood.  The  city  was  walled  in  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  afterwards  repaired 
by  King  John.  The  situation  was  on  an  island  of  an  oval 
form,  round  which  the  river  ran  in  two  channels ;  beyond 
these  were  narrow  marshes  skirting  steep  banks,  which  sur- 
rounded the  basin  occupied  by  the  old  town  on  every  side. 
These  marshy  flats  have  subsequently  been  drained  and 
built  upon,  and  the  city  now  spreads  over  the  high  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  it  would  appear  that  the  suburbs  of  the  old  city  also  had 
spread  over  these  grounds,  as  a  charter  of  the  second  year 
of  that  reign  recites,  *  that  inasmuch  as  the  suburbs  extend- 
ing a  mile  on  every  part  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
Irish  enemies,  the  rent  of  80  marks  a  year  payable  by  the 
townsmen  to  the  crown  should  be  remitted,  and  the  cocket 
or  customs  of  the  city  should  be  eranted  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  walls,  until  the  inhabitants  should  be  able  to 
go  peaceably  one  mUe  outside  the  same/    During  the 

feriod  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Cork  coimty,  when  the 
rish  had  overrun  the  possessions  of  the  decayed  Yorkist 
nobility,  and  down  even  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  lived  as  if  in  a  state  of  continual  siege, 
never  venturing  beyond  their  walls  except  in  numerous 
bodies,  nor  daring  to  marry  out  their  daughters  into  the 
country,  *but  contracting  one  with  another  among  them- 
selves, whereby  all  the  citizens  were  related  in  some  degree 
or  another.*    (Cconden.) 

About  1620  Cork  was  counted  the  fourth  ciU' of  Ireland, 
being  inferior  both  to  Waterford  and  Limerick.  From  its  low 
situation  Cork  can  never  be  a  place  of  defensive  strength. 
The  only  severe  siege  it  ever  endured  was  in  1690,  when 
held  by  Governor  Mac  Eligott,  with  six  Irish  regiments,  for 
James.  The  siege  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, with  whom  were  the  dukes  ofWirtemberg  and  Graf- 
ton (natural  son  of  Charles  11.),  with  a  force  of  about  10,000 
foot  and  1200  horse.  The  town  held  out  for  five  days ;  and 
after  the  English  had  lost  a  considerable  number,  among 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  garrison  surrendered 
OS  prisoners  of  war.    The  city  has  enlarged  rapidly  since  1 
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the  beginning  of  the  last  centufy,  and  continues  to  extend, 
although  not  so  rapidly  as  during  the  time  of  the  late  war, 
which  was  very  beneficial  to  Cork  in  a  local  pomt  of  view. 

Cork  is  governed  by  a  common  council,  consisting  of  the 
mayor,  two  sheriffs,  recorder,  and  as  many  aldermen  as  with 
these  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty-four.  A  cor- 
porate combination  which  originated  about  seventy  years 
ago,  under  the  name  of  the  Fnendly  Club,  operates  to  the 
unfrur  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics.  Out  cf  2665  free- 
men, there  were  in  1833  only  73  Roman  OithoUcs.  The 
freemen  are  exempt  from  paying  tythes.  Of  the  whole 
number,  1593  were  noa-reeidents,  <»  whom  the  majority 
had  been  created  by  speoial  &vout  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. The  average  income  of  the  corporation  is  6237/.  per 
annum,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  merely  municipal 
expenditure ;  but  by  Grand  Jury  presentments,  and  other- 
wise, a  sum  of  about  54,000/.  per  annum  is  disposed  of  at 
the  discretion  of  the  corporate  authorities. 

The  port  and  harbour  of  Cork  are  under  the  r^ulation 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  acting  under  1  Geo.  I V.,  c.  52, 
the  nominees  of  the  corporation.  Keoeipts  and  expenditure 
as  follows : — 
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The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  city  lie  with 
Wide  Street  Commissioners,  originally  appointed  by  5th 
Grea  III.,  c  24,  modified  by  subsequent  and  local  acts.  The 
annual  expense  for  lighting  was,  in  1833,  3200/.;  and  for 
paving,  repairing,  widening,  &c.,  of  streets,  5600/,  of  which 
2800/.  is  defrayed  by  the  county  at  large.  This  board  is 
likewise  under  corporate  control.  It  receives  its  income 
by  Grand  Jury  presentments. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  Pipe  Water  Com- 
pany incorporated  under  several  acts,  of  which  the  last  was 
26  Geo.  nl,  c.  38.  A  fourth  part  of  the  shares  belong  to 
the  corporation.  The  charge  to  the  inhabitants  is  two 
guineas  per  annum  per  house.  There  are  no  public  foun- 
tains.   Receipts  of  the  company  for  1833,  1577/.  &t,  Sd, 

The  Grand  Jury  which  presents  for  the  public  expen- 
diture  is  nominated  by  the  sheri£b :  a  sum  of  about  29,000/. 
is  annually  presented,  all  of  which, with  the  exception  of  the 
income  of  the  Wide  Street  Board,  is  di^fKwed  of  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  There  is  no  municipal  police,  nor  night  watch 
of  any  kind.  The  turnkeys  employed  in  the  goal  and 
bridewell,  twenty-five  in  number,i  are  the  only  force  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  supported  by  the  corporation. 
The  corporation  is  one  of  those  subject  to  the  '  New  Rules  * 
of  25  Ch.  IL 

The  number  of  the  constabulary  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Cork  on  the  1st  January,  1836,  was — chief  constables. 
2 ;  constables,  1 1 ;  sub-constables,  62 ;  horses ,  6  :  expense 
for  1835,  2632/.  6;.,  whereof  1260/.  19«.  5d,  chargeable 
against  the  corporation  of  the  ci^. 

The  convict  establishment  at  Cork  consists  of  a  peniten- 
tiary, or  convict  depdt,  at  Cork,  and  a  hulk  at  Cove.  In 
1834,  the  number  of  committals  to  the  depdt  was  284,  and 
the  expense  1 899/.  2«.  8^^/. :  and  the  number  of  commit* 
tals  to  the  hulk  at  Cove,  441,  and  the  expense,  2886/.  lOt.  2(L 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  is  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  originally  intended  as  a  workhouse.  Hie 
Act  which  founds  the  institution  has  a  clause  permitting 
the  reception  of  exposed  children,  and  of  this  advantage 
has  been  taken  to  turn  tlie  institution  solely  to  tibat  pur- 
pose. In  1833  the  number  of  children  at  nurse  was  1319, 
and  those  within  the  walk  446.  All  are  educated  as  Pro- 
testants. The  hospital  derives  its  income  from  a  tax  of  one 
shilling  per  ton  on  all  coals  that  oome  into  the  harbour. 
This  impost  is  collected  to  a  distance  of  thrive  miles  firom 
the  city.  In  1833  it  averaged  upwards  of  6000/.  per  annum. 
S  kiddy's  Almshouse,  Bertridge's  charity,  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  and  Green  Coat  Hospital,  are  oth^  charitable 
foundations  under  the  control  of  the  corporation.  Relief  is 
extended  from  these  solely  to  Protestants.  The  house  of 
industry  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  city  and 
county  Grand  Jury  presentments.  Income  in  1833,  4936/. 
Is.  lOd.  Paupers  admitted  same  year,  1850.  Attached  i«  a 
lunatic  asylum  supported  by  county  and  city  Grand  Jury 
presentments.  Account  presented  in  1833,  4890/.  Number 
of  patients,  343.  An  hospital  with  140  beds  is  attached. 
There  are  also  two  infirmaries  and  a  Fever  Hospital ;  but 
the  accommodation  is  still  far  from  being  sufficient,    A 
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sum  of  30,000/.  was,  in  1833,  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  Lapp  fbr 
the  support  of  the  aged  Protestant  poor  of  the  city. 

The  city  rental  is  estimated  at  122,000/.  on  an  allowance 
of  25  ner  cent  under  real  Talue.  The  number  of  the  dis- 
tressed population  is  very  neat  In  1832  it  was  estimated 
that  of  a  city  population  of  86,534,  23,021  were  depending 
on  casual  employment  for  subsistence ;  of  these,  6250  were 
considered  to  be  destitute.  Poverty  at  present  prevails  to 
a  iVightful  extent  in  the  suburbs. 

The  main  street  which  crosses  from  north  to  south,  per- 
pendicular to'  the  length  of  the  island,  is  the  most  antient 
part  of  the  city.  It  was  formerlydivided  into  north  and 
Bomh  by  a  bridge  and  castle.  The  Exchange,  a  heavy 
square  building,  stands  on  the  site"  of  the  latter.  The  old 
castle  and  gates  which  terminated  this  street  have  been 
removed,  as  also  the  prisons  subsequently  built  upon  their 
sites.  The  island  was  formerly  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  which  have  been  arched  over  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  form  the  principal  modem  streets.  The  Grand 
Pai*ade  was  thus  formed  in  1780;  Patrick  Street,  in  like 
manner,  in  1783;  and  Nile  Street  in  1795.  The  South 
Mall,  the  best  street  in  Cork,  and  Nelson's  Place,  had  like- 
wise a  similar  origin.  The  insular  appearance  of  the  central 
part  of  the  city  is  thus  in  great  measure  removed.  Cork  now 
covers  a  large  extent  of  high  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  Lee, 
as  well  as  the  low  grouna  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
marshes  between.  The  greater  jjart  of  these  marshes  were 
drained  about  1720 — 30.  The  parish  of  St.  Paul  was  formed 
of  these  marshes,  and  the  church  of  St  Paul  built  on  the 
reclaimed  land  in  1723.  About  the  same  time  the  cathe- 
dral, which  had  suffered  in  the  late  siege,  was  rebuilt,  as 
also  Christchurch,  for  a  like  reason.  St  Anne's  Shandon 
was  rebuilt  in  1722,  and  St.  Peter's  in  1782.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  materially  affected  by  an  unsiehtly  variety 
of  colours,  arising  from  ihe  different  sorts  of  bunding  mate- 
rials employed.  One  side  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Ann's,  or 
Upper  Shandon  Church,  has  been  built  of  red  sandstone, 
and  the  other  three  of  dark  limestone.  New  quays  are 
being  constructed,  which  add  much  to  the  convenience  and 


beauty  of  the  city.  Mr.  Ing^  calls  Cork  *  a  Tery  fine  city, 
surpassed  by  few  in  the  excellence  or  width  of  its  streets, 
and  deficient  only  in  the  architectural  beauty  of  its  public 
buildings.' 

Three  large  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  cut  stone  are 
building;  and  the  court-house,  now  in  hand,  is  to  cost 
16,000/. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  tiie  trade  of  Cork 
has,  in  some  measure,  changed  its  chanioter.  Owing  to  the 
cessation  of  government  contracts  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  field  for  great  mercantile  houses ;  the  number  of 
minor  dealer^  haM  increased  proportionately.  The  carriage 
trade  firom  England  is  at  present  ver^  orisk  from  the 
smaller  traders  supplyhig  themselves  direct  fix>m  London 
or  Bristol  The  cnief  import  trade  is  that  of  timber,  of 
which  the  annual  average  is  15,000  tons.  The  chief  ex- 
port trade  is  in  bacon,  butter,  com,  live  stock,  and  provi- 
sions. Cork  butter  holds  a  very  high  diaracter  in  the 
market,  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said,  to'  the  superior  cooperage 
of  the  casks.  The  export  of  bacon  and  live-stock  is  on  tho 
increase.  The  manufacture  of  glass,  metal  castings,  and 
iron-work,  is  carried  on  briskly.  Leather  is  manufiictured 
to  the  value  of  100,000/.  per  annum.  A  woollen  manufac- 
ture gives  employment  to  about  200  persons.  There  are 
numerous  and  very  extensive  distilleries  and  breweries,  and 
a  large  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal. 

Merchant  vessels  unload  at  Passage,,  about  six  mOes  Arom 
the  city,  from  which  Roods  are  transported  in  lighters  of 
about  thirty  tons  to  the  quays.  The  amount  of  Customs 
collected  in  the  district  of  Cork  for  the  year  1835  was 
216,446/.  U.  7d. ;  and  of  Excise  duty  for  the  same  district, 
252,452/.*14#.  5|(/. 

The  number  of  stamps  issued  to  newspapers  in  Cork  in 
1835,  was — 

Cork  Constitution       .         .         150,675 
Cork  Evening  Herald  .  58,350 

Cork  Southern  Reporter      .        189,700 
People's  Press   .         .    ^     .  12,628 

Mercantile  Chronicle     . .    •  30,001 


Tablb  op  Population. 


iMte. 

How  cakiUated. 

HooMt 

FamlliM. 

Pamlleflcbiefly 

employed 
in  agnealtoxe. 

employed  in 

trade,  muralko. 

tores,  and 

handicraft. 

Familiei  not 
iacladedlnpre' 
ceding  elaiaei. 

Malet. 

FemaUa. 

TotaL 

1792 

^813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  ^ 
Dr.  Beaufort.  3 
Under  Actofl812. 
Under  Act 
Under  Act 

8,100 

7,652* 
11,180 
11,986 

No  return. 

21, '528 
19,951 

No  return. 

99 
99 

1,967 

Noretnm. 
10;989 

No  return. 

>> 

>> 
6,995 

• 

Noretnm. 

46  ,'787 
48,1312 

No  return. 

53,871 
58,704 

73,000 

64,394* 
100,658 
107,016 

In  1834  there  were  in  the  nmeteen  parishes  compre- 
hended, wholly  or  in  part,  within  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  139  schools,  educating  5935  males  ana  4489  females; 
total  children  under  instruction,  10,424.  Of  these  schools, 
26  give  gratuitous  instruction ;  several  of  these  are  under 
tho  management  of  religious  sects.  The  Cork  library,  which 
was  founded  in  1807,  owes  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Hincks,  and  formerly  enjojred  an  annual  par- 
liamentary grant  There  is  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute, 
with  a  school  for  120  children. 

(Smith's  History  of  the  County  qf  Cork;  Inelis's  Ire- 
land; Croker's  Sketches  in  the  South  of  Ireland^  I^ndon, 
1 823 ;  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers.) 

CORMORANT.    [Pelecanid.b.] 

CORN-TRADE.  From  a  very  early  period  of  our  his- 
tory the  corn-trade  of  the  country  has  been  the  subject  of 
legislative  interference  and  restriction.  At  first,  and  while 
the  kingdom  was  thinly  peopled,  it  was  deemed  good  policy, 
in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  its  inhabit- 
ants, to  forbid  the  exportation  of  oora,  while  its  importation 
was  freely  permitted ;  but,  in  later  times,  during  which  the 
population  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  rarely  seen  in  long- 
settled  countries,  the  policy  of  the  legislature  has  been  alto- 
gether difterent.  The  object  has  been  to  stimulate  home  pro- 
duction by  prohibiting  importation,  or  by  restricting  it  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  8ecui*e  to  the  native  farmers  a  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market.  It  needs  no  argument  now  to 
show  that  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  Was  ill  calculated  to 
insure  the  end  which  they  had  in  view,  that  of  providing  a 
*  Return  inoomplete. 


sufliciency  of  cheap  food  for  the  common  people ;  how  to 
the  opposite  policy  has  been  found  to  answer  the  avowed 
object  of  its  advocates  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  in- 

auire.  That  object  professes  to  have  for  its  ultimate  aim 
tie  securing  of  a  constant  sufficiency  of  a  principal  ar- 
ticle of  food,  independent  of  all  foreign  countries,  by  means 
which  shall  insure  to  the  home  grower  an  adequate  return 
for  the  capital  and  skill  employed. 

The  earliest  statute  extant  upon  this  subject  is  the  34th 
Edw.III.,  c.  20,  passed  in  1360-61,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 
that '  the  passage  of  corn  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  the 
ports  of  England,  so  that  none  have  hcence  nor  warrant  to 
pass  with  such  corn  in  anywise,  unless  it  be  to  Calais  or 
Gascoigne,  or  to  other  special  places  which  it  behoveth 
that  the  king  cause  to  be  ftimished  with  the  com  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  at  his  own  ordinance  and  licence.' 

The  phraseology  of  this  act  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  exportation  was  previously  illegal,  except  with  a 
licence  from  the  king,  and  that  the  obiect  in  framing  this 
law  was  to  define  ana  restrict  the  royal  prerogative  in  this 

f  articular.  In  1394  another  act  was  passed  (17  Richard 
I.,  c.  7)  of  a  somewhat  conXrary  tendency.  By  this  new 
law  licence  is  granted  by  the  king — such  are  the  terms  of 
the  act — *  to  all  his  liege  people  of  his  realm  of  England, 
to  ship  and  carry  corn  out  of  the  said  realm,  to  what  parts 
that  please  them,  except  to  his  enemies,  paying  the  subsi- 
dies and  devoirs  thereof  due,  notwithstanding  any  ordi- 
nance, proclamation,  or  any  defence  (prohibition)  made  be- 
fore this  time  to  the  contrary ;  nevertheless  he  will  that 
his  council  may  restrain  the  said  passag^fwhen  they  shaU 
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think  best  Ibr  the  profit  of  the  realm.'  This  act  was  con- 
firmed in  1425  by  &e  act  4  Henry  VI.,  c.  6.  Eleven  years 
later  it  was  thought  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  in  regard  to 
price  at  which  the  liberty  to  export  should  oeose,  and 
that  limit  was  declared  (15  Henry  VI.,  c.  2)  to  be  6*.  Sd. 
per  quarter  for  wheat  and  Ss.  per  Quarter  for  barley.  This 
act  was  pa^ed  for  only  a  limited  time,  and  had  expired, 
\rhen,  in  1441,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  renewed 
in  the  following  terms  :  *  Our  sovereign  lord  the  kine,  for- 
asmuch as  this  statute  is  not  now  in  his  force,  and  that 
many  counties  adjoining  to  the  sea  may  not  sell  the  sub- 
stance of  their  com  but  by  carriage  and  bringing  by  the 
sea,  hath  ordained,  that  the  statute  and  ordinance  afore- 
said, now  expired,  shall  begin  to  hold  his  force  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativitv  of  our  Lady  next  ensuing,  and  shall  endure 
from  thence  till  the  parliament  next  to  be  holden  after  the 
same  feast,  so  that  a  parliament  be  holden  within  ten 
years  next  ensuing  after  the  first  beginning  of  this  present 
parliament,  and  if  so  that  there  be  no  parliament  holden 
within  the  same  ten  years,  that  then  it  snaU  continue  and 
endure  till  the  end  of  the  same  ten  years:'  in  1444  this  act 
was  '  ordained  to  be  perpetual,  and  stand  in  liis  force  for 
ever'  (23  Henry  VI.,  c.  5). 

The  limited  permission  thus  given  to  export  their  pro- 
duce must  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  power  of  the 
land  owners ;  and  it  ma^  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  kmgdom  was  at  least  equally  mode- 
rate with  the  cost  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  in  all  this 
time  no  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  import- 
ation of  the  produce  of  other  countries.  Such  a  restriction 
was  however  imposed  in  1463  by  the  statute  3  Edward  IV., 
c.  2,  which  on  the  plea  that  '  the  labourers  andjaccupiers 
of  husbandry  within  this  realm  of  England  be  daily  grie- 
vously endamaged  by  bringing  of  com  out  of  other  lands 
and  parts  into  this  realm  of  England,  when  com  of  the 
growmg  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price,*  enacts  that  *  no 
person,  from  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  next  ensu- 
ing, shall  bring  into  England  any  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  not 
of  jBnglish  or  Irish  growth,  unless  the  price  of  wheat  shall 
exceea  6«.  8d.  the  quarter,  that  of  rye  4^.,  and  that  of  bar- 
ley 3*.,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. of  the  grain.'  The  statutes 
here  mentioned,  by  which  the  prices  were  established  at 
which  the  importation  and  exportation  of  corn  were  respec- 
tively to  cease,  continued  in  force  until  1534,  when  a  hew 
act  (25  Henry  VIH.,  c.  2)  prohibits,  except  by  licence  from 
the  crown,  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  reason  for  which 
alteration  is  thus  quaintly  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
act :  '  Forasmuch  as  dearth,  scarcity,  good,  cheap,  and 
plenty  of  cheese,  butter,  capons,  hens,  and  other  victuals 
necessary  for  men's  sustenance,  riseth  and  chanceth  of  so 
many  and  divers  occasions  that  it  is  very  hard  and  difficile 
to  put  any  certain  ]^rices  to  any  such  things,  no  person  or 
persons,  unless  it  be  by  Ucenc«  under  the  Wng's  great  seal, 
from  henceforth  shall  carry  or  convey  any  corn,  beeves, 
muttons,  veals,  porks,  or  any  other  of  the  above  said  victuals 
to  any  parts  beyond  the  sea,  except  only  for  the  victualling 
the  towns  of  Calais,  Guinnes,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
and  except  for  victualling  of  ships  passing  the  seas.'  The 
civil  wars  which  preceded  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  had 
caused  much  land  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the 
act  of  1534  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  consequent 
diminution  of  produce,  but  this  attempt  failed,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must,  to  increase  the  supply  of  grain,  which  effect 
wouid  best  ha.ve  been  brought  about  bv  a  removal  of  all  re- 
striction. Such  a  course  would  have  ill  agreed  with  the  im- 
perfect ideas  upon  sucb  subjects  which  then  prevailed ;  but 
as  the  evil  was  increased  during  the  next  17  years,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy,  the  statute 
6  and  6  Edward  VI.,  c.  5,  was  then  passed.  This  statute  is 
entitled, '  An  act  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  til- 
lage and  com,'  and  it  enacts  that  thenceforth  at  least  as 
much  land  should  be  tilled  in  every  parish  as  had  been 
under  the  plough  at  any  time  since  the  accession  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  exacted  from  the  parish,  of 
5«.  for  every  acre  that  should  be  deficient  The  general 
permission  to  export  grain,  which  had  been  taken  away  in 
1534,  was  restored  in  1554  (I  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5) 
whenever  the  prices  were  at  or  under  6s.  Sd.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  4*.  for  rye,  and  3*.  for  barley.  The  preamble  to 
this  act  makes  it  appear  that  it  was  passed,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  any  sounder  views  of  public 
economy,  but  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent 
exportation,  and  it  was  thought  that  better  success  would 


attend  the  regulation  than  the  prohibition  of  the  trade.  In 
1562  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  made»  by  enlarging  the 
limits  of  the  prices  which  governed  exportation,  uid  these 
were  fixed  at  10*.  per  quarter  for  wh^t,  8*.  for  rye,  and 
6*.  ScL  for  barley ;  and  nine  years  Utter  it  was  enacted 
(13  Elis.,  c  U)  that  com  might  be  exported  on  payment 
of  certain  spedfied  duties  at  all  times  when  no  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  to  the  contrary.  The  law  of  1453 
had  all  this  time  been  in  existence,  prohibiting  importa- 
tion while  the  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  should  be 
under  6«.  8<i.,  4«.,  and  3*.  respectively ;  but  the  prices  that 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  rendered  this  law  inoperative, 
and  the  law  of  13  Elizabeth  therefore  gave  virtual  freedom 
to  the  trade  in  corn. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  and  up  to  that  of  William  and 
Mary  this  system  was  continued,  but  accompanied  by  va- 
rious modifications  as  regards  the  limitgig  prices  and  the 
rates  of  duty  chargeable.  The  prices  at  which  export  was 
permitted  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  until,  in  1670, 
wheat  might  be  shipped  away  at  any  time  when  the  price 
did  not  exceed  53«.  4d.  per  quarter.  At  the  same  time  im- 
port duties  were  imposed,  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, the  object  of  these  regulations  being  to  keep  the  price  of 
wheat  always  as  high  as  53s,  Ad.  per  quarter  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  land-owners.  Not  satisfie<t  however,  with  this 
degree  of  favour,  this  powerful  class  succeeded  in  1689  in 
procuring  an  act  (1  William  and  Mary,  c.  12)  whereby  they 
secured  the  payment  of  a  bounty  amounting  to  5s.  per  quar- 
ter on  the  exportation  of  wheat  when  the  price  did  not  ex- 
ceed 489.  per  quarter ;  and  bounties  accoroing  to  the  same 
scale  were  granted  for  the  export  of  barley  and  other  grain. 
Not  content  with  interposing  obstacles  to  a  free  trade  in 
corn  with  other  countries,  our  ancestors  thought  fit  to  place 
restrictions  upon  that  trade  within  the  kingdom.  It  was 
imagined  that  if  the  consumers  could  be  brought  to  deal 
immediately  with  the  growers,  the  profit  of  intermediate 
dealers  would  be  saved.  Under  this  impression,  both  par- 
ties looked  unfavourably  upon  those  dealers,  the  sellers 
imagining  that  they  could  obtain  better  prices  and  the 
buyers  that  they  could  purchase  cheaper  but  for  the  middle- 
men, while  the  common  people  were  easily  led  to  believe 
that  the  dearths  which  then  frequently  occurred  were  attri- 
butable to  the  practices  of  the  dealers  in  buying  up  com 
and  withdrawing  it  from  the  market  Ah  act  was  passed, 
declaring  it  to  be  an  offence  to  buy  com  in  one  market 
with  intent  to  sell  it  again  in  another,  and  persons  guilty  of 
this  offence,  to  which  the  name  of  engrossing  was  given, 
were  punished  with  imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  By  a 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  no  person  was  permitted  to  convey 
com  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  imless  he 
had  a  licence  for  the  purpose,  the  right  of  granting  or  with- 
holding which  was  confided  to  the  magistrates  m  quarter 
sessions.  These  restrictions  were  modified  in  1624,  and  by 
the  act  15  Charles  H.,  c.  7,  the  engrossing  of  com  was  made 
legal,  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  48*.  per 
quarter.  So  recently  as  the  year  1800,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  1  CO*,  per  quarter,  engrossing  however  has 
been  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  a  com-dealer 
was  convicted  of  it,  but  was  not  brought  up  for  judgment 
The  act  of  1689  was  modified  in  1773,  by  reducing  to  44*. 
per  quarter  the  price  at  which  the  payment  of  bounty  was 
to  cease,  and  in  1815  the  enmting  of  "bounty  "was  disconti- 
nued by  law.  In  fact  no  bounty  could  have  been  claimed 
at  any  time  after  1792,  in  which  particidar  year  the  ave- 
rage price  for  the  whole  year  was  below  the  price  fixed  in 
1773.  At  that  time  (1773)  importation  was  permitted  upon 
payment  of  the  nominal  duty  of  6d.  per  quarter  whenever 
the  price  should  be  above  48*.  This  permission  was  consi- 
dercKl  injurious  to  their  interests  by  the  landowners,  who,  on 
the  plea  that  the  country  might  become  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  food,  succeeded  in  1791 
in  obtaining  an  act  whereby  the  price  at  which  importation 
was  allowed  at  6d.  per  quarter  was  raised  to  54*.,  a  duty 
of  2*.  6d.  was  imposed  when  the  price  was  between  50*.  and 
54*.,  and  24*.  3a.  per  quarter  was  charged  when  the  price 
was  below  50*.  A  new  law,  passed  in  1804,  shifted  the 
price  at  which  the  prohibitory  duty  of  24*.  3d.  was  charged 
to  63*.;  between  that  price  and  66*.  the  du^  was  2*.  6d. ; 
and  above  66*.,  only  6d.  per  quarter.  Under  the  act  of 
1791  the  maritime  counties  of  England  wer^  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  and  importation  and  exportation  were  regu- 
lated in  each  district  by  their  respective  prices,  but  in  1804 
this  plan  was  altered,  and  the  aggr^[ate  average  of  the 
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twelve  districts  was  taken  as  the  measure  for  regulating 
importation  and  exportation  to  and  from  the  kingdom. 

A  bill  fbr  raising  the  duties  on  importation,  which  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1814,  met  with  so 
much  opposition  that  it  was  abandoned;  but  in  thefbllowing 
year  an  act  was  passed,  after  great  opposition,  and  exciting 
great  clamour  on  the  part  of  the  people,  allowing  the  free  im- 

Eortation  of  com  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  be  ware- 
oused  or  re-exported,  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
consumption,  unless  the  average  prices  were,  for  wheat  80^.; 
for  rye,  pease  and  beans,  53^. ;  for  barley  40s.  and  for  oats  26<. 
Every  description  of  com  might  be  brought  for  consumption 
from  the  British  colonies,  wfien  the  pnoes  were,  for  wheat 
67^.,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  44^^  barley  33;.,  and  oats  22#.  The 
deficient  harvests  of  1816  and  1817  raised  the  prices  above 
these  limits,  and  so  much  grain  was  imported  free  of  duty  that 
a  considerable  surplus  was  left  fbr  future  and  more  abundant 
years.  One  of  these  years  of  abundance  occurred  in  1822, 
and  during  the  next  twelve  months  the  prices  of  grain  fell 
below  what  they  had  been  in  any  year  since  1792.  It  was 
expected,  on  the  part  of  the  land-owners,  that  the  effect  of 
the  act  of  1815  would  have  been  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat 
steady  at  or  about  80«.  p<»  quarter,  but  this  expectation 
was  so  fkr  from  being  realised,  that,  if  we  except  the  year  of 
scarcity  already  mentioned,  the  average  price  of  the  period 
which  elapsed  before  the  system  of  prohibition  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  graduated  duty  in  1829,  was  only 
58«.  5d,  per  quarter.  In  the  mean  time,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1823^  the  law  of  1815  was  modified  so  as  to  allow  of  im- 
portation whenever  the  prices  were,  for  wheat  70*.,  for  rye, 
peas,  and  beans  46«.,  for  barley  35*.,  and  for  oats  25s.  per 
quarter,  but  a  duty  of  17*.  a  quarter  for  wheat  (and  other 
rates  in  proportion  for  other  grain)  was  to  be  payable 
during  the  first  three  months  of  importation,  and  12*.,  &c. 
thereafter-  the  prices  of  com  were  never  such  during  its 
continuance  as  to  bring  this  act  into  oneration.  In  1825 
the  importation  of  wheat  Arom  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  was  legalised  upon  pa^entof  a  duty  of  59.per  quar- 
ter, without  reference  to  the  price  in  the  English  market.  In 
1 826,  a  long  continued  drought  caused  great  apprehensions 
concerning  the  coming  harvests,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  the  ports  to  fresh  importations,  ana  the  conse- 
quent probable  admission  of  a  quantity  of  com  beyond  the 
actual  wants  of  Uie  country,  by  wnich  prices  would  have  been 
affected  perhaps  for  years  after,  permission  was  given  to  the 
government  to  admit  by  proclamation  500,000  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat  then  warehoused  in  the  kingdom. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  system  of  alternate  prohibition 
and  unlimited  importation  was  at  length  fully  recognised 
by  all  parties,  and  in  1829  the  act  was  passed  (9  G^.  IV. 
c  60)  by  which  the  trade  in  com  has  since  been  regu- 
lated. The  principle  of  this  act  is  the  constant  freedom 
of  importation  upon  the  payment  of  duties  fluctuatuig 
according  to  the  average  price  of  erain,  decreasing  as  the 
price  advances,  and  increasing  as  tne  price  falls.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  scale  of  duties  graduated  according 
to  the  average  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain. 


WBKAT. 

When  the  price  fhall  be- 
€2<.  and  under  63s.  p«T  qr. 

63  ,.  64         ,. 

64  ,.  65 


S3    8 


63 
66 
67 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


70 

71 

78 

above  73«t 

under  6S«.  and  not  under  6U. 


BAKLET. 

When  Uie  price  shall  be  3S«.  and 
under  34f.  per  quarter.  lU.  id.  per 
cjuarter  duty :  and  in  reepect  of  erery 
integral  ^IlIhiK  by  which  inch  price 
shall  be  above  d3«..  such  duty  ahall  be 
decreased  by  1«.  6tf.,  until  auch  price 
ahall  be  41«.,  and  whenerer  the  price 
shall  be  at  or  abore  4U..  the  duty 
shall  be  1«.  per  quarter.  Whenerer 
the  price  ahall  be  und«r  83*.  and  not 
nnder  38s.,  13s.  lOd. ;  and  in  respect  of 
each  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of 
each  inteml  shilling,  bv  whicb  such 
price  shall  be  under  SSil,  the  duty 
shall  be  increased  by  Is.  64.  per 
quarter. 


ud  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling, 
or  any  part  of  such  integral  shilling, 
bv  which  snch  price  shall  be  undnr 
6lSn  inch  duty  shSui  be  increased  by  Is. 

OATS. 

When  the  price  shaU  be  SSs.  and 
nnder  96t.  per  qr^Ss.S^  duty;  and 

* -  ml  sUUing 

i  be  above 

i  duty  shall  be  decreased  by 

U  6d.  nntU  such  price  shall  be  31s. 

Whenever  the  price  shall  be  above 

oU,  the  duty  ahall  be  Is.    Whenever 

Boch  price  shall  be  under  95c.  and  not 

VBder  Sii.,  lOs.  9d. }  and  in  respect  of  speet  of  each  integral  shilling,  o 

®a«h  iategral  shilling,  or  any  part  of  part  of  each  intetral  shilUng.bv  t 

Mch  interral  shilling,  by  whicn  such  snch  price  shall  be  under  3of . 

^«e*bairbe  under  S^.,  the  duty  shall 


unoer  3«t.  per  qr^  9a.  3tf.  dui 
in  respect  of  every  integral 
by  which  such  priee  sh^  b 
SSs..  Buoh  duty  shall  be  decre 


be  increased  by  U.  6A 


ftTK,  PBAtK,  AJn>  BKAin. 

When  the  price  shaU  be  86s.  and 

d7s.  per  quarter,  15s.  6rf.  |ier 

quarter,  and  in  nspect  of  every  in> 

tegral  shilling  by  which  the    price 

shall  be  above  36s.,  the  duty  shall  be 

decreased  bv  It.Bd.  nntU  such  price 

shaU  be  iSs.    When  the  price  shall 

b«  at  or  above  46s.,  Is.     When  the 

irice  shall  be  nnd«r36s.  and  not  under 

per  quarter,  16«.  9dL ;   and  in  re> 

■    *       '   '  '  '^""      or  any 

which 

price  sbaU  be  under  95s.,  the 

duty  shall  be  increased  by  Is.  6dL  per 

qnartev. 


price 
d6s.i 


If  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  posses- 
sion  in  North  America,  or  elsewhere  out  of  Europe,  the 
duties  are  as  under ; — 

Wheat,  until  the  average  price  shall  he  67s,  per 

quarter  ...  5*.  Orf. 

„      when  the  average  price  shall  he  ahove  67s,  0    6 
Barley,  until  the  average  price  shall  he  3is.  per 

quarter       •  •  .  .26 

„      when  „  at  or  ahove  34s.        0    6 

Oato,  until  the  average  price  shall  he  25s.  per 

quarter  •  .  .  2    0 

„      when  „  at  or  ahove  25s.        0    6 

Rye,  pease  and  heans — 

„      until  the  average  price  shaU  he  4U.  per  qr.   3    0 
„      when  „  at  or  ahove  41  s,         0    6 

Meal  or  flour,  the  produce  of  each  different  kind  oi 
grain,  is  admitted  at  rates  of  duty  equivalent  to  those 
chargeahle  on  each  kind  of  grain  respectively.  In  calcu- 
lating such  duties  the  following  quantities  hy  weight  of 
meal  or  tlour  are  deemed  to  he  equivalent  to  one  quarter 
of  grain,  viz.  Wheat-meal  or  flour,  392  lbs.;  barley 
meal,  b^ui-meal,  and  meal  of  maize  or  Indian  com,  384 
lbs. ;  rye-meal,  424  lbs.;  and  oatmeal,  176  lbs. 

Having  thus  offered  a  brief  sketch  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  trade  in  com  has  been  and  is  regulated  in  this  country, 
it  remains  to  be  shown  what  has  been  the  course  and  extent 
of  that  trade  during  the  period  for  which  authentic  records 
exist 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to 
estimate  the  consumption  of  this  kind  of  food  within  the 
kingdom,  but  in  .the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  that 

Surpose,  such  estimates  must  always  partake  of  a  great 
egree  of  uncertainty. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  England  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  made  by  Mr 
Greofirey  King,  whose  statistical  calculations  have  usually 
been  received  with  much  confidence.  At  that  time  wheat 
formed  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  English 
people  than  it  does  at  present 


Wheat 

.      «t  4,000,000  bushels. 

Rye 

10,000,000 

Barley    . 

27,000,000 

Oato       « 

16,000,000 

Pease     . 

7,000,000 

Beans     . 

4,000,000 

Vetches 

1,000,000 

79,000,000  in  all. 

The^auantities  here  assumed  were  not  all  consumed 
within  tne  kingdom,  a  part  being  exported  nnder  the 
Bounty  Act,  as  hereafter  stated.  Mr.  Cnarles  Smith,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  'Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,*  esti- 
mated that  the  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  then  supposed  to 
be  living  in  England  and  Wales,  consumed  annually 
3,750,000  quarters  of  wheat,  1,016,125  barley,  999,000  rye, 
1,791,125  oats— and  that  there  were  besides  used  annually 
within  the  kingdom — 

90,000  quarters  wheat — distilled,  and  made  into  starch 
3,300,000        „        barley — made  into  beer ; 

1 17,000        „        ditto— applied  to  other  uses ;  • 

2,461,500         „        oats — used  for  horses,  &c. 

31,000        „        rye— used  by  tanners,  and  for  fattening 

hogs; 
90,000        •,        beans  and  pease— for  negroes,  horses, 

and  hogs ; 
134,000         ,        pease— for  sailors,  &c.; 
90,000        „        rape  and  other  seed— for  obtaining  oil. 

The  aggregate  of  these  quantities  makes  up  nearly  50  per 
cent  more  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  King,  without  makmg 
any  allowance  fbr  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries,  which, 
at  that  time,  averaged  about  1,500,000  bushels  annually, 
and  not  taking  into  account  the  quantity  required  for  seed, 
which  must  have  amounted  to  about  as  much  as  the 
exports. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1812,  as  follows-— 
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BpcoietofOraiiv 

PopiUtioa 

U8in|eachklod 

of  grain. 

Arengc 
quantity. 

Consumed  by 
man. 

Conindiedby 

animals. 

Uaedinbeer 
and  ipirils. 

Used  in  various 
roanufaciures. 

Total  iramber 
of  quarters. 

Wheat         .... 
Barley                   .    "     * 
Oats             .... 

Rye 

Beans  and  Pease 

9,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

500.000 

500,000 

ButbeU. 

8 
10 
12 
10 

8 

Quarters. 

9,000,000 

1,875,000 

6,750,000 

625,600 

500,000 

Quarter*. 

210,000 

10,200,000 

59,000 

1,360,000 

Quarters. 
4,250,000 

Quarters. 
170,000 

'i,ooo 

9,170.000 

6,335,000 

16,950,000 

685,000 

1,860,000 

16,000,000 

18,750,000 

11,829,000 

4,250,000 

171,000 

35,000,000 

No  allowance  for  seed  is  included  in  this  estimate,  which, 
besides,  was  made  when  the  population  was  less  than  two 
thirds  of  its  present  amount  If  we  allow  that  four  mil- 
lions of  the  population  in  Ireland  are  fed  without  having 
recourse  to  corn,  we  still  have  more  than  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  grain-consuming  people.  Taking  those  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  beyond 
the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  quantitv  of  grain  actually  ujsed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  fifty-five  millions  of  Quar- 
ters annually.  The  most  careful  estimate  that  has  yet  oeen 
made  concerning  the  employment  of  the  soil  in  the  United 
Kingdom  gives  rather  more  than  nineteen  millions  of  sta- 
tute acres  for  arable  and  garden  land ;  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  taking  one  kind  with 
another,  amounts  to  three  quarters  to  the  acre,  which  is 
known  to  be  very  near  to  the  actual  produce,  we  arrive  by 
that  mode  of  computation  at  a  result  which  agrees  substan- 
tialW  with  the  estimate  already  offered. 

The  circumstance  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
that  half  the  popidation  of  Ireland  do  not  employ  grain  for 
their  subsistence,  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  for  use  in  England.  The 
greater  part  of  Irish  irain  thus  brought  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  coiisists  of  oats*;  the  quantity  of  wheat  is  also 
considerable.  The  shipments  have  increased  very  mate- 
rially 9ince  the  Union  up  tp  1828,  but  since  that  time  have 
been  nearly  stationary,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement,  which  includes  all  sorts  of  grain. 

Qoartera.  «  Quarters.  Quarters. 

1801  .    900  1813  .   977,164  1825  .  2,203,962 

1802  .  467,067  1814  .   812,805  1826  .  1,692,189 

1803  .  343,548  1815  .   821,192  1827  •  1,829,743 

1804  .  316,958  1816  .   873,865  1828  .  2,826,135 

1805  .  306,923  1817  .   699,809  1829  .  2,305,806 

1806  .  466,947  1818  .  1,207,851  1830  .  2,212,729 

1807  .  463,406  1819  .   967,861  1831  .  2,419,643 

1808  .  656,770  1820  .  1,417,120  1832  .  2,605,734 

1809  .  933,658  1821  .  1,822,816  1833  .  2,736,281 

1810  .  632,849  1822  .  1,663,089  1834  .  2,742,586 

1811  .  430,189  1823  .  1,528,153  1835  .  2,679,342 

1812  .  600,268  1824  .  1,634,024 

The  proportions  of  different  kinds  of  gracin  hi  the  last 
three  years  of  the  series  were  as  follows  '-^ 


Wheat    . 
Barley     . 
Rye 
Oats 

Indian  corn 
Beans 


1833. 

844,201 

107,519 

167 

1,762,519 

117 

19,113 

2;645 


1834. 

779,504 

221,578 

982 

1,719,501 

75 

18.770 

2,176 


1885. 

661,776 

166,503 

615 

1,822,767 

24.234 
3,447 


2,736,281  2,742,586  2,679,342 
Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, this  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  exporting 
country  for  com.  In  the  ten  years  irom  1760  to  1769  there 
were  only  two  years  in  which  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported did  not  exceed  the  quantity  imported;  the  aggregate 
average  price  during  those  ten  years  being  45«.  lOd,  per 
quarter;  or  excluding  the  two  years  of  importation  (1767 
and  8),  4U.  9(L  per  quarter.  At  these  prices  the  export 
was  not  much  stimulated  by  the  bounty,  the  whole  excess 
of  the  quantity  sent  abroad  being  only  1,384,561  quarters. 
In  the  next  decennary  period,  five  wei'e  years  of  export  and 
five  of  import,  the  average  prices  of  each  division  being 
40*.  6(L  and  498.  5d.  respectively.  In  the  next  period  of 
the  like  duration,  viz.,  1 780  to  1 789,  six  were  years  of  ex- 
port and  four  of  import,  the  average  prices  being  44*.  5d, 
for  the  years  of  exportation,  and  47*.  IQd.  for  the  other 
vears.    Of  the  next  decennarv  penod,  1 792,  the  last  vear  of 


peace,  was  likewise  the  last  year  of  exportation ;  if  that 
year,  when  the  average  price  was  41f.  9(1,  be  excli^ed,  tbe 
average  price  of  the  period  was  57*.  6rf.  per  quarter,  and 
the  importation  amounted  to  3}  millions  of  quarters.  The 
importations  of  wheat  from  foreien  countries,  inelading  our 
North  American  colonies,  in  eadi  year  from  1800  to  1835 
inclusive,  and  the  average  price  according  to  the  London 
Garotte,  have  been  as  foUows : — 


1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
180$ 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
]812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 


Quarters. 
1,242,507 
1,396,359 
498,359 
297,145 
398,067 
842,879 
280,776 
379,833 

424,709 
1,491,341 
238,366 
244,385 
425,559 
681,333 

225^263 
1,020,049 


110*.     Sd, 
115     11 
67       9 


57 
60 
87 
76 
73 


78     U 
94      5 


103 
92 
122 
106 
72 
63 
76 
94 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1888 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Quarters. 
1,503,518 
i22,133 
34,274 

i 

12^137 

15,777 

529,231 

315,892 

572,733 

842,050 

1,364,220 

1,701,885 

1.491,631 

325,435 

82,346 

64,653 

28,483 


83 
7% 


65     10 
54       5 


43 
51 
62 
66 


$6     11 
56       9 


60 
66 
64 
66 
58 


5 
3 
3 
4 

8 


52  11 
46  2 
39       4 


Per<centag« 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

flttctualioD. 

c     d. 

i.      d. 

75     3 

.       56     3 

.         33i 

72  11       , 

56     1 

.        30 

73     5 

60     5 

.        21 

63     5 

.       52     6 

.        20J 

55     5 

.       49  10 

.      11  : 
.      194 

49     6 

.       41     5 

42  10       . 

36     8 

.       17 

It  was  one  principal  object  of  the  ftamers  of  the  law  of 
1 829  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  English  grain. 
How  far  that  object  has  been  attained  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  that 
have  occurred  in  each  of  the  years  since  elapsed,  and  tbe 
per-centage  difference  between  the  same,  calculated  upon 
the  tewest  price  of  the  year. 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

The  fluctuation  during  the  whole  period  of  seven  years  is 
thus  seen  to  have  exceeded  100  per  cent  if  calculated  upon 
the  lowest  price. 

The  principal  supplies  of  foreign  com  to  Great  Britain 
are  drawn  from  Danzig,  Hamburg,  Rostock,  and  the  ports 
of  Russia  on  the  Baltic.  The  shipments  from  Daniig  are 
of  the  produce  of  Poland,  and  are  brought  down  the  Vistula 
on  rafts  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  peririission  to  im- 
port from  British  colonies  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  has  not 
occasioned  the  shipment  of  any  considerable  quantity. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  produce  of  our 
North  American  colonies  is  not  usually  more  than  enough, 
if  indeed  it  be  enough,  for  their  own  consumption,  and  that  In 
every  case  where  corn  has  been  shipped  thence  for  England, 
at  least  an  equal  quantity  has  been  procured  from  the 
United  States  to  supply  its  place.  During  the  last  one  or 
two  vears  this  trade  has  been  interrupted  by  the  high  prices 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  shipments  to  Europe  frum 
British  America  have  consequently  nearly  ceased. 

CORNA'CEiB,  a  small  natural  order  6f  polypetalous 
exogens,  recently  cut  off  from  Caprifoliaceso,  to  which  they 
were  formerly  referred.  They  consist  principally  of  slirubs, 
very  rarely  of  herbaceous  plants,  having  opposite  strongly- 
veined  leaves  without  stipules,  an  inferior  ovary,  in  eajph 
of  whose  cells  is  one  penaulous  ovule,  four  valvate  petals, 
Jigitized  by 
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&UX  staipefisalternatme  with  them^  and  a  drupaceous  fruit 
witli  two  cells ;  the  embryo  lies  in  some  fleshy  albumen. 

Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  European  gardens, 
especially  Comus  mas,  or  cornel-tree,  Comus  alba,  san- 
guinea,  and  sericea,  called  dogwood,  together  with  Bentha- 
mia  fragifera.  They  are  valued  either  for  their  bright  red 
shoots,  which  in  the  winter  are  highly  ornamental,  or  for 
their  richly-coloured  fruit.  Benthamia  fragifera,  in  parti- 
cular, has  Its  drupes  collected  in  roundish  strawberry-like 
heads,  which  have  a  beautiful  eflfect  in  the  south-west  <^ 
England,  whither  it  has  been  some  years  introduced  from 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  bracts  of  some  species  of 
this  order  are  very  large,  and  resemble  petals,  and  being 
white,  they  are  a  gay  substitute  for  the  flowers  themselves, 
which  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  Comus  herbacea  and  florida,  and  Benthamia 
fragifera.  Medicinally,  Cornaceous  plants  are  of  great  im- 
portance. The  American  physicians  esteem  the  bark  of 
Comus  florida  and  sericea  equal  to  Cinchona  as  a  febrifuge. 

Formerly  the  Cornus  mas  used  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  were  called  cornelian  cherries. 
It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  witiii  clusters  of  small  starry  yellow 
flowers  appearing  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  wavy,  and  of  a  dull  greyish 
green.  The  fruit  consists  of  oblong  drupes  of  a  red  or  oc- 
casionally a  yellow  colour ;  they  are  excessively  austere  be- 
fore ripe,  but  eventuallv  blet  Uke  medlars,  and  then  become 
eatable. 


[Cornus 


1.  an  expanded  flower,  with  the  petals  and  iitaxnens ;  2,  an  ovary  cat  thronsh 
vertically,  showing  a  oup-like  disk  sunoun^ng  the  base  of  the  style,  and  tnc 
pendulous  ovules;  8.  a  miit  cnt  so  as  to  show  the  stone;  4^  a  vertical  section 
of  the  stone,  exhibiting  the  embryo  and  albumen. 

CORNA'RO,  LUIGI,  or  LEWIS,  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
celebrated  for  the  successfril  care  he  took  of  his  health,  by 
means  of  diet.  He  was  originally  of  a  weak  constitution, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  attained  mature  manhood  his  in- 
temperate indulgjBuce  in  eating,  drinking,  and  other  plea- 
sures, had  brought  on  so  many  disorders  that  life  was  a 
burden  to  him.  He  informs  us,  that  from  his  thirty-fifth 
year  to  his  fortieth,  he  spent  his  nights  and  days  in  almost 
unremitted  suffering.  Having  tri^  all  their  other  reme^ 
dies  in  vain,  his  physicians  earnestly  recommended  a  more 
temperate  course  of  life,  and  when  he  was  forty  he  began 
graaually  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  his  fbod,  and  to  eat 


and  dnnk  notnmg  but  what  nature  required.  At  first  he 
found  this  severe  regimen  very  disagreeable,  and  he  con* 
fosses  that  he  did  occasionally  relapse  to  '  the  flesh-pots  of 
^Syv^*  But  as  each  of  these  relapses  brought  back  his  old 
symptoms,  he  soon  exerted  all  his  resolution,  and  by  a  spare 
and  simple  diet  became  a  hale  man  within  a  year.  From 
temperance  he  proceeded  to  abstemiousness,  until  at  last 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  was  often  considered  sufficient  for  a  meal. 
His  health  and  spirits  kept  improving  all  the  ^i^e,  and  as 
for  enjoyment  in  eatinff,  he  sajns  he  brought  himself  to  relish 
dry  bread  much  more  man  he  had  ever  done  the  most  ex- 
ouisite  dainties  of  the  table.  At  the  same  time  he  care- 
mlly  avoided  heat  and  cold,  over-fatigue,  late  hours,  sexual 
excesses,  and  all  violent  passions  of  ttie  mind,  having  frilly 
ascertained  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  health  and 
longevity  than  an  indulgence  in  ambition,  envy,  hatred,  and 
the  like.  Melancholy  was  to  be  equally  avoided,  but  from 
this  depressing  passion  his  light  food  and  peacefrd  slumbers 
kept  him  wholly  free.  He  recommended,  by  practice,  exer- 
cise, riding  on  horseback,  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  those 
gentle  excitements  derivahle  from  fine  scenery  in  the  coun- 
try, the  contemplation  of  architectural  and  other  works  of 
art  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  hearing  and  playing  of 
music. 

He  records  of  himself  that  when  he  was  a  very  old  man 
he  used  often  to  sing  with  his  grandchildren,  and  that  too 
with  a  voice  louder  and  clearer  than  when  he  was  a  young 
man. 

When  he  was  seventy  years  old  he  sufiered  a  dreadful 
accident,  by  which  his  head  and  body  were  battered,  and  a 
leg  and  arm  dislocated.  Considering  his  advanced  age, 
the  physicians  thought  these  injuries  must  speedily  prove 
fotal,  but  after  his  limbs  had  been  set,  he  recovered  under 
the  slightest  medical  treatment,  and  without  experiencing 
any  fever.  Hence  he  inferred  that  a  lifo  of  strict  temper- 
ance is  a  safeguard  against  the  ill  effects  that  generally  fol- 
low such  accidents.  When  he  was  about  seventy-eight,  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  he  took  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
was,  of  bread,  lij?ht  meat,  yolk  of  egg,  and  soup,  twelve 
ounces  in  all;  of  wine,  fourteen  ounces;  and  these  were 
portioned  out  into  four  separate  meals.  By  the  advice  of 
nis  medical  friends  he  then  added  two  ounces  to  his  solid 
food,  and  two  ounces  to  his  wine ;  but  this  trifling  increase 
was  soon  given  over,  as  it  destroyed  his  ease  and  vivacity, 
and  made  him  peevish  and  melancholy.  In  his  eighty-third 
year  he  wrote  ms  treatise  '  Of  the  Advantages  of  a  Tem- 
perate Life.'  He  subsequently  added  three  other  discourses 
on  the  same  subject,  the  fourth  and  last  being  included  in 
a  letter  to  Barbaro,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  whom  he 
states,  that  though  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  he  is  still  in 
possession  of  health,  vigour,  and  the  perfoci  use  of  all  his 
faculties. 

Cornaro  died  at  Padua  in  1 566,  when,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  he  was  nine^-eight  years  old.  His  work 
was  very  frequently  published  in  Italy,  both  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue  and  in  Latin.  It  has  been  translated  into  all 
the  civilized  languages  of  Europe,  and  was  once  a  most  po- 
pular book.  There  are  several  English  translations  of  it, 
the  best  being  one  which  bears  the  date  of  1779.  Addison 
praises  the  original  work  in  the  *  Spectator.'  *  This  trea- 
tise,' he  says,  'has  been  taken  notice  of  by  several  eminent 
authors,  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness, 
religion,  and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
temperance  and  sobriety.'  The  mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it 
is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  discredit  to  it.'  Comaro's 
system  has  had  many  followers.  The  best  authenticated 
case  we  know  of  its  being  rigorously  and  successfully  pur- 
sued in  England  is  that  of  Thomas  Wood,  a  miller  of  Bil- 
lericay  in  Essex,  to  whom  a  neighbouring  clergyman  lent 
the  *  life  of  Coruaro.'  (MedicM  Transactions  qf  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.)  The  old  Venetian  does  not  insist  on 
such  extreme  abstinence  as  he  practised — both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  fbod,  he  says,  ought  to  depend  on  the 
constitution ;  but  he  is  probably  right  in  hinting  that  men 
of  all  constitutions  shorten  their  lives  and  weaken  their  en- 
joyments by  over-eating  and  drinking. 

CCRNEA.    [Eye.] 

CORNEILLE,  PIERRE,  commonly  called  the  father  of 
the  French  drama ;  not  that  he  was  really  the  earliest  of  the 
French  dramatists,  for  he  was  preceded  by  Jodelet,  Gamier, 
and  many  more,  but  because  he  so  far  excelled  his  prede- 

Icessors,  that  they  are  now  forgotten,-while  he  remains  one 
of  the  French  classics.    He  was  bom  in  tt^^fen  1606,  ^t 
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Rouen,  wnere  his  father  was  an  advocate.  Pierre  himself 
was  destined  for  the  har,  and  had  hegun  to  practise  in  that 
profession,  in  which,  however,  he  had  but  little  success. 
Having  been  taken  by  one  of  his  friends  to  see  a  lady  of 
whom  the  latter  was  enamoured,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her  himself  an  incident  which  furnished  him  with  the 
plot  of  his  first  comedy  Jftle/tf,  produced  in  1629,  which 
was  followed  by  the  dramas  of  Clttandre,  La  Veuve,  La 
Galerie  du  Palaia,  and  La  Place  Royale,  all  produced  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  year  1 636.  It  appears  that  Cardinal 
Richelieu  then  aspired  to  be  the  grand  arbiter  in  matters 
of  dramatic  taste.  He  sketched  the  plan  of  a  comedy,  with 
which  Corneille,  although  a  poet  patronized  by  the  Cardinal, 
had  the  hardihood  to  find  &ult,  and  this  proauced  a  lasting 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  priest-prime-minister  against  the 
dramatist. 

In  1636  Comeille*s  fame  rose  at  once  to  its  height.  M. 
Chalon  had  recommended  him  to  study  the  Spanish  dra- 
matists, particularly  Guillen  de  Castro ;  and  it  is  on  the 
'  Cid*  of  this  author  that  the  celebrated  Cid  of  Corneille 
was  principally  founded.  This  piece  delighted  the  Pari- 
sians to  enthusiasm;  they  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it,  and 
they  looked  on  it  as  a  complete  miracle.  The  author  had 
before  exhibited  some  tragic  power  in  an  earlier  work 
called  *  Med6e,'  but  it  is  not  till  the  production  of  the  Cid 
that  we  must  look  on  him  as  *  le  grand  Corneille.' 

The  French  Academy,  which  was  founded  by  Richelieu, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  share  the  general  enthusiasm. 
They  (or  rather  Chapelain)  wrote  an  elaborate  /sritique  on 
the  Cid,  in  which  they  ventured  to  point  out  some  aefects, 
while  they  allowed  the  poet  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and 
lather  found  fault  with  the  subject  of  the  drama  than 
Curneille*s  manner  of  treating  it.  This  critique  is  inmost 
editions  of  Corneille's  works,  affixed  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cid,  under  the  title  of  *  Sentimens  de  T Academic  Fran9oise 
siir  la  Tragi-com^die  du  Cid.' 

Corneille  felt  himself  hurt  by  an  imputation  cast  upon 
his  inventive  powers;  it  was  hinted  that  he  borrowed  his 
plot  ^m  the  Spanish,  because  he  had  not  imagination 
enough  to  contrive  a  new  one.  He  long  sought  for  a  sub- 
ject which  should  silence  these  aspersions  of  his  enemies, 
and  at  last  turned  his  attention  to  Roman  history,  from 
which  he  drew  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  'Horace'  and 

*  Cinna,'  both  produced  in  1639.  The  former  fUUy  proves 
his  ingenuity  in  moulding  a  complicated  story  out  of  scanty 
matemls. 

These  were  followed  by  *  Polyeucte,'  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  martyr  of  that  name,  which  by  some  is 
reckoned  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  'La  Mort  de  Ppinp4e,'  and 
'  Le  Menteur*  (an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  comedy '  La  Sos- 
pechosa  Verdad')  succeeded,  and  were  followed  by  a  train 
of  pieces  with  varying  success  till  the  year  1653,  when  the 
tragedy  of  •  Perthante'  was  producec^  and  was  decidedly 
unsuccessful.  This  misfortune  disgusted  Corneille  for  a 
time  with  the  stage,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  and  began  to  versify  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
'  De  Imitatione  ChristL*  Six  years  wore  off  his  disgust,  and 
he  again  turned  to  the  drama:  the  success  of  *(Kdipe,'  pro- 
duced in  1659,  encoura^d  him  to  go  on.  He  even  turned  his 
attention  to  opera  writmg,  and  tbe  *Toison  d'Or'  remains  a 
specimen  of  what  he  has  done  in  that  species  of  composition. 
The  success  of  this  piece  was  decidea,  but  it  was  only  the 
flame  of  an  expiring  lamp;  in  vain  he  wrote  fVesh  tragedies, 
m  vain  did  his  friends  laud  them' to  the  skies;  the  public 
began  to  suspect  that  his  genius  was  worn  out,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  be  popular  before  the  production  of  his  last  pieces, 

•  Pulcherie'  (1672)  and  *  Surena'  (1674).  His  latter  works 
have  sunk  entirely  into  oblivion.  He  died  in  the  year  1684, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Acaddmio  thirty-seven  years.  In  private  Ufe  he  was  a  quiet 
domestic  man,  with  a  bluntness  of  manners' that  was  almost 
repulsive.  If  we  may  trust  his  biographers,  he  had  a  few 
small  faults,  but  no  vice ;  his  whole  pleasure  was  centred  in 
his  own  femily.  He  and  his  brother  had  married  two  sis- 
ters, and  resided  together  in  one  house,  till  death  separated 
them. 

It  was,  we  have  seen,  by  the  *  Cid,'  that  CJomeille  first 
rose  into  celebrity ;  two  or  three  passages  of  his  *  Mcdde'  are 
occasionally  quoted,  to  show  the  development  of  a  young 
poet,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  forgotten,  and  probably  would 
never  have  been  cited,  had  not  its  author  distinguished 
himself  by  his  subsequent  productions.  His  early  comedies 
have  sunk  deservediy  into  oblivion,  l;eing   dry  tedious 


pieces  of  declamation,  without  point,  and  founded  on  a  falao 
morality ;  their  only  redeeming  merit  is  ingenuity  of  con . 
struction. 

If  we  now  peruse  the  *  Cid,'  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  that  enthusiasm  which  its  appearance 
created  in  France,  when,  as  it  is  said,  all  Paris  saw  Chi- 
m^ne  (the  heroine)  with  the  eyes  of  Rodrigue  (the  hero). 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French  stage  was  in  a 
wretched  state  before  the  appearance  of  Corneille;  the 
meces  of  his  predecessors  were  for  the  most  part  dull  and 
heavy,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  delineation  of 
character.  As  a  specimen  of  these  old  dramas,  we  refer  to 
a  translation  of  Gkumier's  *  Cornelia,'  in  Dodsley's  old  plays, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  commended  by  Ben  Jonson.  llie 
chief  fWult  found  with  the  *  Cid '  by  contemporary  critics 
was  the  selection  of  the  subject.  Don  Rodrigue,  to  revenge 
a  blow  given  fo  his  father,  kills  the  father  of  Chimene,  his 
mistress,  in  a  duel ;  she  at  first  makes  every  effort  to 
accomplish  his  death,  but  at  length,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  she  marries  him.  It  is  the  contention  be- 
tween love  and  duty  in  the  heart  of  the  heroine  which  is 
the  leading  feature  of  the  drama.  The  Aristarchus  of  the 
*  Acad6mie'  called  the  lady  a  monster  of  filial  impiety,  and 
said  that  she  had  no  right  to  love  Rodrigue  at  all ;  the  op- 
posite party  contended  that  the  preservation  of  her  early 
love  under  all  circumstances,  was  perfectly  amiable  and 
feminine.  This  literary  battle,  indeed,  seemed  rather  to  be 
fought  for  the  morals  of  the  heroine,  than  the  merits  of  the 
play.  Those  who  would  wish  to  read  the  charge  and  its 
answer,  may  turn  to  the  *  Examen'  above  referred  to,  and 
La  Harpe's  *  Ck)ur8  de  la  Littdrature.'  It  should  be  observed 
that  this  drama  of  the  *  (Did'  is,  by  critics  of  the  romantic 
school,  preferred  to  his  other  works,  as  partaking  somewhat 
of  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  animated  their  idol,  the 
Spanish  orama. 

The  other  most  celebrated  piece  of  Comeille's  is  'Horace,' 
the  last  act  of  'Cinna'  bemg  reckoned  a  chef  d'oeuvre 
rather  than  the  whole  play.  Fontenelle's  praise  of  *  Horace,' 
for  the  ingenuity  of  its  construction,  is  unquestionably  just 
'  Corneille,'  says  he,  '  has  but  a  combat  to  work  upon,  that 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  out  of  this  scanty  subject  he 
constructs  a  tragedy.'  The  prospect,  indeed,  was  but  barren, 
yet  the  trasredian,  by  giving  Horatius  a  sister  of  the  Curiatii 
to  wife,  wtfile  his  own  sister  is  (according  to  the  old  story) 
betrothed  to  one  of  these  Curiatii,  and  by  dwelling  on  the 
times  immediately  preceding  and  pending  the  combat,  has 
thrown  an  interest  into  his  piece  which  was  scarcely  to  be 
anticipated.  Here  indeed  his  praise  ends,  for  the  last  two 
acts  are  occupied  by  the  murder  of  Horatius'  sister,  and  its 
consequences;  hence,  as  La  Harpe  justly  observes,  they 
form  a  separate  plot,  totally  unconnected  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  play.  The  father  of  Horatius,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  stem  Roman  character,  is  the  most  commended  by 
the  admirers  of  this  tragedy. 

The  general  censure  passed  on  Comeille's  comedies  does 
not  extend  to  *  Le  Menteur,'  which  is  one  of  his  later  pro- 
ductions, and  is  an  excessively  humorous  and  amusing 
piece.  The  English  know  it  well  fhom  Foote's  version,  the 
'  Liar;'  and  indeed  it  was  introduced  into  this  coimtry  long 
before  the  time  of  Foote ;  an  anonymous  translation  was 
acted  in  1685.  under  the  name  of  the  '  Mistaken  Beauty,' 
and  a  subsequent  adaptation  was  written  by  Sir  R  Steele, 
called  the  *  Lying  Lover.' 

The  chief  merit  which  is  assigned  to  Corneille  by  his 
admirers  is  his  dignity ;  they  allow  that  Racine  may  be 
more  elegant,  more  touching,  but  in  a  *  noble  ferocity'  they 
say  that  Corneille  stands  alone.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  Corneille  wrote  the  French  tongue  was  still  in 
an  uncultivated  state ;  he  must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  French  style,  his  verse  being  often  defective,  and 
his  language  disfigured  by  barbarisms. 

Voltaire,  on  learning  that  a  great-niece  of  Corneille  was 
entirely  without  fortune  and  almost  without  friends,  took  her 
into  his  house  at  Femey,  where  she  completed  her  education, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  married  by  Voltaire  to  a  captain  of 
dragoons.  Besides  giving  her  a  marriage  portion,  Voltaire 
undertook  to  write  a  commentary  on  Corneille,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  prot^g6e.  The  work,  which  was  printed  by 
subscription,  and  hberally  patronized  by  the  French  king» 
the  Duo  de  Choiseul,  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  others, 
bfou^ht  in,  50,000  francs,  as  an  addition  to  the  youn^  lady's 
marriage  portion.  Voltaire,  thougjh  a  great  admirer  of 
Corneille,  was  not  blind  to  bi«  numerous  fiiults,  which  he 
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liai  pointed  out  at  Ml  length  in  his  *  Commentaries*  in  two 
Tols.  8vo.  (vols.  48»  49).  Edition  of  Lequien,  Paris,  1826. 

CORNEILLE,  THOMAS.' brother  of  Pierre,  was 
twen^  years  younger,  being  bom  in  the  year  1625. 
He  distin^ished  himself  in  earl^  life  by  a  comedy  in  Latin 
verse,  which  he  composed  durmg  his  education  at  the 
Jesuits*  College.  Lake  his  brother  he  began  by  imitating 
the  Spanish  dramatists,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career 

S reduced  no  less  than  forty-two  pieces,  tragedies  and  come< 
ies.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  popularity  of  some  of  his 
plays,  which,  however,  was  but  transient,  as  they  have,  with 
about  two  exceptions,  been  long  forgotten.  The  works  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered  are  *  Le  Comte  d'Essex,' 
and  *Ariane,*both  tragedies.  The  former  is  much  censured 
for  the  ignorance  which  it  displays  of  En^^lish  history :  the 
latter  is  commended  for  the  cnaracter  of  its  heroine :  here, 
however,  its  merit  ends ;  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  persorue 
being  mere  nullities.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Thomas 
Comeille  took  his  place  in  the  Acadimie,  and  contributed 
to  the  *  Dictionnaire :'  he  also  assisted  his  friend  De  Vise  in 
editing  the  '  Mercuric  Galant,'  a  noted  periodical,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died 
at  Andelys  in  1709,  having  shortly  before  lost  the  use  of 
his  sight. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRY.    [Cornace*.] 

CORNET,  a  commissioned  officer  in  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry. He  is  immediately  inferior  to  a  lieutenant,  and  his 
rank  corresponds  to  that  of  an  ensign  in  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry. 

The  word  is  d^ved  from  the  Italian  cometta,  signifying 
a  small  flag ;  and  hence,  both  in  the  English  and  French 
ser\'ices  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it 
was  applied  not  only  to  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
standard,  but  to  the  whole  ti'oop,  which  seems  then  to  have 
consisted  of  100  men  and  upwards,  and  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  a  captain. 

CORNET,  a  shrill  wind  instrument  formed  of  wood, 
which  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  continued  in  use  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  laid  aside  for  the  oboe.  In  the  Mu- 
nirgia  of  Luscinius  is  a  rude  wood-cut  of  the  cornet;  but 
it  is  represented  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  in  Mer- 
senne's  Harmonie  Universelle,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  instrument  was  blown  by  a  mouth-piece,  and  that  there 
were  treble,  tenor,  and  base  cornets.  The  compass  of  the 
first  was  from  a,  the  second  staff  in  the  treble,,  to  b  in  alt. 
The  last  was  bent  in  rather  a  serpentine  foim,  and  reached 
nearly  five  feet  in  length,  therefore  was  deep  in  tone. 

CORNET-STOP,  m  the  organ,  is  an  imitative  treble- 
stop,  consisting  of  five  ranks  of  pipes,  in  organs  on  a  large 
scale,  each  key  of  the  instrument  causing  aU  the  five  pipes 
to  sound  at  once.  These  are  tuned  to  a  given  note,  its 
octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth,  though  the 
whole  together  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  note.  This  is 
a  harsh  stop,  and  is  now  only  used  in  union  with  others ; 
but  formerly,  compositions  were  written  exclusively  for  it, 
called  Comet  Pieces,  which,  happily,  the  present  improved 
taste  in  organ-playing  has  proscribed. 

CORNICE,    [Civil  Architecturb  ;  Column.] 

CORNOUAILLES,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  town 
of  Quimper,  capital  of  the  department  of  Finistere  in  France ; 
but  more  commonly  appropriated  to  a  district  formerly  con- 
stituting the  domains  of  a  Breton  count,  who  took  his  title 
from  it  Its  extent  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  some  making 
it  coextensive  with  the  diocese  of  Qtumper ;  others  also  in- 
cluding in  it  the  diocese  of  St.  Pol  de  L^n.  It  is  noticed 
here  only  from  the  coincidence  of  its  name  with  that  of  a 
part  of  England  (Cornwall),  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  Bretons  emigrated. 

CORNS  are  in  the  first  instance  merely  thickenings  of 
the  cuticle,  generally  of  the  toes,  arising  from  continued 
pressure  over  a  projecting  portion  of  bone.  While  super- 
ficial, a  com  is  moveable,  and  retains  the  lamellated  struc- 
ture of  the  cuticle;  afterwards  it  acquires  a  base^  attaches 
itself  more  fimily  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  becomes  a 
complete  com.  *A  bursa  or  bag  oi  synovial  membrane, 
similar  to  those  bursn  which  are  of  original  formation,  but 
of  very  small  sixe,  is  formed  between  the  thickened  cuticle 
and  the  cutis  f  it  is  this  combination  of  thickened  cuticle 
with  a  subjacent  bursa  which  constitutes  a  perfect  com.' 
Corns  are  either  hard  and  dry,  which  is  the  case  when  they 
are  situated  externallj^ ;  or  the^  are  soil,  when  situated  be- 
tween the  toes.    The  inconveniences  arising  from  corns  are 


generally  slight;  sometimes  they  are  very  serious.  The 
bursa  under  a  hard  com  is  apt  to  suppurate,  and  the  inflam 
mation,  pain,  and  irritation,  are  excessive.  Tight  or  impro 
perly-shaped  shoes  being  the  primary  cause  of  corns,  shoes 
or  boots  fashioned  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot  must  be 
worn,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed  should  be 
soft  and  pliant  To  avoid  pressure  upon  a  com  already 
existing,  a  portion  of  leatiier  spread  with  diachylon  or  other 
emollient  plaster  having  a  hole  in  it  corresponding  with 
the  size  of  the  corn  ma^  be  worn ;  or  if  the  outer  portion  of 
the  com,  which  \s  quite  insensible,  be  pared  or  scraped 
away,  temporary  relief  is  obtained.  For  a  corn  which  nas 
become  very  sensible,  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  or 
concentrated  nitric  acid  is  Becessarv ;  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  an  intlamed  bursa  containing 
pus,  the  outer  portion  must  be  cut  away  with  the  scalpel, 
and  the  bursa  freely  laid  open,  so  that  the  matter  may 
escape,  which  will  give  great  relief.  If  a  soft  corn  become 
very  sensible,  as  it  often  does,  without  an  abscess  existing 
beneath,  concentrated  nitric  acid  should  be  applied.  Bunions 
differ  from  corns,  inasmuch  as  the  part  affected  is  generally 
of  sreater  extent ;  a  bursa  is  always  connected  with  them, 
and  when  inflamed,  serum  is  secreted,  which,  if  pressure  and 
all  causes  of  irritation  be  avoided,  is  again  speedily  absorbed. 
If  the  bursa  be  much  inflamed,  leeches  and  fomentations 
are  necessary ;  and  should  pus  have  formed,  it  must  be  let 
out  If  the  abscess  do  not  speedily  heal,  nitric  acid  should 
be  carefully  applied  to  its  inner  surfrice.  Extirpation  of 
corns  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  not  free  from  danger, 
and  should  never  be  attempted  except  by  a  very  skilful  and 
dexterous  person.  A  wound  or  laceration  of  the  tendons 
or  fibrous  structures  around  the  joints,  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  even  by  tetanus  and 
death.  Amputation  of  the  toe  has  been  practised.  (See 
Sir  B.  Brodie's  excellent  Lecture  on  Corns  and  Bunions, 
Medical  Gazette,  13th  Febmary,  1836.) 

CORNU  AMMO'NIS,  the  old  Latin  name  for  the  now 
well  known  fossil  shell,  the  Ammonite.  These  Comua 
jdmmonie,  Cornes  d^Ammon  of  the  French,  were  so  called 
from  a  ikncied  resemblance  to  the  horns  with  which  the 
head  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  sculptured.  In  the  earlier 
times  their  origin  was  variously  accounted  for:  some 
thought  them  petrifications  of  real  rams*  horns,  taking  the 
name  above  mentioned  in  a  strict  and  downright  matter-of- 
fact  sense;  others  thought  they  weie  the  curled  tails  of 
certain  animals;  some  took  them  for  petrified  marine 
worms  rolled  up;  others  saw  in  them  coiled  serpents, 
whence  they  were  called  snake-stones.  The  legends  of  the 
saints  invested  them  with  a  sacred  interest. 

Of  thousand  tnakes,  anch  ono 
Was  changed  into  a  coll  uf  ttouci 
When  huly  Hilda  pray'd. 

And  the  praver,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  followed  by 
petrification,  but  by  decapitation.  We  beheve  that  there 
is  a  similar  traditbn  of  St.  Keyna,  who,  when  she  found 
herself  in  a  wood  at  Keynsham,  between  Baih  and  Bristol, 
surrounded  by  serpents,  changed  them  by  the  fervour  of  her 
devotions  into  headless  stones.  Nor  were  these  opinions 
ookmned  to  the  mere  vulgar.  Wormius  described  Am- 
monitet  as  petrified  adders.  Langius  considered  them  to 
be  either  the  vertebrse  of  serpents  or  convolutecT  marine 
insects.  These  notions  were  not  lost  on  the  dealers ;  and 
there  are  few  fossil  collections  which  do  not  even  now 
possess  what  was  called  a  perfect  Comu  Ammonis,  that  is, 
an  Ammonite  with  a  carved  serpent's  head  ingeniously 
fitted  on  to  the  fossil  shell  by  way  of  aperture.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  this  fabulous  part  of  the 
history  of  Ammonites  fiirther  than  to  observe  that  other 
leamed  men,  Torellus  Sarayna,  Frascatorius,  &c.,  consi- 
dered them  as  lusus  NaturcPy  formed  b)r  the  plastic  power 
of  the  earth.  The  antients  held  them  in  high  estimation 
as  very  sacred  and  of  the  highest  value  to  the  dreamer. 
Thus  Pliny  {Hist.  Mund.,  book  xxxvi.,  c.  10),  *  Hammonss 
cornu  inter  sacratissimas  iEthiopisD  gammas,  aureo  ooIoto, 
arietini  com  us  efiigiem  reddens,  promittitur  prssdivina 
somnia  representare  ;^  and  even  to  the  present  time  the 
Indians  are  said  to  ascribe  extraordinary  properties  to  them. 
To  the  zoologist  Ammonites  are  objects  of  great  interest, 
and  to  the  geologist  they  are  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
'  It  is  easy,'  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  *  Guide  to  Geology,' 
(8vo.  1834)  *  to  see  how  important,  in  questions  concerning 
the  relative  antiquity  of  stratified  rocks,  is  a  kMowledge  of 
Ammonites,  since  whole  sections  of  them  are  charaotedstip 
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df  feertairi  srWdma  bf  rdtks.'  (sec.  63.)  Dr.  Bucklahd 
(BHdgvimt^  TreaHiCi  p.  333,)  thus  cotnprehensively  de- 
s^ribfeS  the  range  of  these  extinct  cephalopodous  inoUusks : 
*The  fiimily  of  Ammonites  extends  through  the  entire  series 
df  the  fbssiliferous  formations,  fem  the  transition  strata  to 
the  chalk  ihclusire. 

Afecbrding  to  Mr.  Owen's  system  (respiratory),  the  Am- 
monites form  the  fourth  genus  of  his  second  ftimily  {Am- 
mrmitidof)  of  his  first  ortleT  Tetrabranchiata,  of  the  class 
Cephalopoda.  For  Mr.  Owen's  definition  of  the  Ammoni- 
tida),  see  CEt»HAXOPODA,  vol.  vi.,  p.  428.  M.  De  Blainville, 
iti  his  '  Malacalbgie,'  thus  defines  the  shell  of  Ammonitei. 

Shell  discoid,  more  or  less  compressed;  whorls  of  the 
spire  more  or  less  evident ;  the  af^erture  with  borders  a  little 
widened  or  opened  out  (evas^) ;  the  partitions  constantly 
sinuous ;  a  dorsal  siphon. 

In  the  *  Additions  and  Corrections,'  the  author  states  that 
he  had  observed  atM.  Defrance's  many  beautiful  individuals 
of  diflbrent  species  of  Ammonites,  which  had  been  generously 
communicated  to  M.Defirance  by  M.  De8longchamps,of  Caen, 
^hich  jjresiSut  their  apertures  in  a  very  complete  state,  and 
which  h^  has  figured.  M.  De  Blainville  further  states  that 
lib  is  Satisfied  that  this  aperture  is  tibt  always  widened,  as  he 
had  stated  dfler  an  English  author,  and  that  it  is  often  even 
rathei"  cbntracted.  The  most  constant  character,  he  adds, 
is,  that  the  border  or  lip  is  swollen  into  a  thick  niargin 
(Uourrelet),  which  is  very  regularly  symmetrical,  as  in  other 
univalve  shells ;  and  that  this  border,  often  subauriculated 
or  rather  notched  at  its  root,  is  remarkably  snuous  on  eat;h 
Bid« ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  the  character 
of  this  genus — *  aperture  symmetrical,  a  little  widened  olr 
contracted,  the  border  or  lip  thickened  into  a  margin  (bour- 
relet),  and  often  notched  or  sinuous  and  auriculated  in  a 
viiriable  manner  at  the  origin.'  This  additidii,  though 
correct  to  some  extent,  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  as 
a  f^eneral  proposition,  for  there  are  certainly  exceptions. 
M.  Rang  niakes  the  genus  Ammonites  (Bruguidre)  em- 
brace the  following  genera :  Orbulites,  Planorbites,  Planu- 
lit^,  of  Lamarck;  Ellipsolites,  Amaltbea,  Pelagusa,  Sim- 
pleeas,  of  De  Montfbrt ;  Ammonelliptites  of  Parkinson ; 
Ophioporaorphites  of  Plott;  CHobiles,  Ceratites,  and  CJo- 
niatites,  of  De  Haan. 

The  following  is  M.  Rang's  definition : — 

Animal  unknown. 

Shell  disedid,  with  the  spire  convoluted  on  the  same 
plane,  either  enveloping  or  not  enveloping;  whorls  coii- 
tiguous,  partitions  more  or  less  lobated  on  their  borders, 
with  ramifications  or  digitations ;  last  ehambet  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  last  whorl  of  the  spire. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  M.  Defrance  and  M.  D'Orbigny 
have  remarked  a  particular  disposition  in  the  form  of  the 
borders  of  the  aperture  of  Ainmonites;  theSe  borders  are 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  margin  which  is  thick  and  re- 
flected outwards ;  at  other  times  two  elongated  tongue-like 
processes^  terminated  in  a  point  or  digitated,  extend  fi:om 
each  of  the  sides ;  lastly,  adds  M.  D'Orbigny,  in  some 
others,  a  third  appendage  is  given  oflT  from  the  middle  of 
the  two  toUgue-like  processes,  and  bends  (se  replie)  over 
the  entrance  of  the  aperture. 

M.  Hang  proposes  three  groups : — 

Thosd  with  an  embracing  spire  (spure  embrassante). 
BxatBple,  Ammonites  iul^ndiatusi  &Ci 
2. 
Those  with  a  demi-entetoping  spire.     Bxample,  Am- 
monitei  Mantellii,  &c. 

3. 
Those  with  a  spire  entirely  uncovered.    Example,  Am- 
monites giganteitS,  &e. 

Having  given  this  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  authors 
above  quoted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  question 
whether  the  Ammonites  were  external  or  internal  shells. 
Cuvier  and  Lamarck  thought  that  they  were  internal.  The 
fbrmer  says  (Rdgne  Animal^  last  edition)  '  La  petitesse  de 
leur  demidre  loge  pent  faire  croire  que,  comme  la  spirule, 
elles  ^toient  des  coquilles  int^rienres.'  These  are  great 
names,  but  we  must  differ  from  them.  Mr.  Owen,  in  his 
arrangement  above  quoted,  says,  'Animal  unknown,  pre- 

sutned  to  resemble  the  Nautilus'— 'shell  external' 

'  the  last  chamber  the  largest  and  lodging  the  animal ;' 
and  this  we  think  was  the  actual  state  of  things.  Dr. 
Bucklflhd,  in  his  *  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  says,  *  The  small- 
^f  the  outer  chamber  or  plaoe  df  ledgment  for  the 


animal  is  advanced  b)r  Cuvier  in  favour  of  hu  dpmibn  tlMi 
Ammonites,  like  the  Spirula,  were  internal  shells,  lliis 
reason  is  probably  founded  on  observations  made  Ut^dtl,  im- 
perfect specimens.  The  outer  chamber  of  Ammonites  ift 
very  seldom  preserved  in  a  perfect  state;  but  wheti  t\A 
happens,  it  is  found  to  bear  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  to 
the  chambered  part  of  the  shell  as  the  outer  cell  of  Uife 
Nautilus  Pompilius  bears  to  the  chambered  interibr  of 
that  shelL  It  often  occupies  more  than  half,  and,  in  aome 
cases,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  outer  whorL  This 
open  chamber  is  not  thin  and  feeble,  like  the  long  anterior 
chamber  of  the  spirula,  which  is  plaiieA  within  the  body  of 
the  animsJ  producing  this  sheu,  but  is  nearly  of  eaaal 
thickness  witn  the  sides  of  the  close  chambers  of  the  Am 
monite.' 


[Ammonites  obtnsat.] 

From  Dr.  Buckland ;  d,  5,  e,  d^  outer  chamber.  It  should 
be  reiuembered  that  the  specimen  is  apparently  imperfect 
at  the  aperture.  The  siphon  or  tube  of  communication  ma)r 
be  traced  from  d,  where  it  opens  into  the  last  or  outer 
chamber,  along  the  edge  of  the  section^  ^,/,  g^  A,  U  to  the 
very  nucleus  of  the  shell.  The  waved  transverse  lines  fe- 
presetit  the  partitions  of  the  chambers. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  outer  chatnber  is  very  strotigly 
marked  in  specimens  of  Ammonites  rostratuft,  that  hftve 
the  aperture  perfect  or  nearly  so. 


pkramonltM  rostratni.. 

*  More9ver,'  continues  Dr.  Buckland,  *  the  margin  of  the 
mature  Ammonite  is  in  some  species  reflected  in  a  kind  of 
scroll,  like  the  thickened  margin  of  the  shell  of  the  garden 
snail '  (bourrelet  of  the  French),  *  giving  to  this  part  a 
strength  which  would  apparently  be  needless  to  an  internal 
shell.  The  presence  or  spines  also  in  certain  species  (as 
in  Ammonites  armatus,  A.  Sowerbii)  affords  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  of  their  having  been  internal 
shells.  These  spines,  which  have  an  obvious  use  for  pnv 
i  tection,  if  placed  externally,  woi^cPs^i^KWlMe  been 
Jigitized  by  ^ 


e  an  oovious  use  iq 
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useless,  and  perhaps  ^Qxious,  vf^  an  internal  ppsitioH,  and 
are  without  example  in  any  internal  structure  wi^h  which 
we  are  acquainted  * 

Mr.  l)e  la  "Beche  has  proved  from  the  minei*al  condition 
of  the  outer  chamber  of  Ammonites  from  the  lias  at  Lyme 
Regis,  that  the  entire  body  was  contained  in  it,  these  ani- 
mals having  been  suddenly  destroyed,  and  buried  in  the 
earthy  sediment  of  which  the  lias  is  composed,  before  their 
bodies  had  either  undergone  decay  or  been  devoured  b^  the 
then  existing  crustaceans.  Dr.  JBuckland  notices  this  in 
his  treatise,  and  adds,  that  in  the  Ammonites  in  question, 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  first  great  chamber  in  which  the 
body  of  the  animal  was  contained,  is  filled  with  stone  only 
to  a  small  depth  (cut  of  Ammonites  obtusus,  a  to  b); 
the  remainder  of  this  chamber,  from  ft  to  c,  being  occu- 
pied by  brown  calcareous  spar,  which-  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Dr,  Prout  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  presence 
of  animal  matter,  whilst  the  internal  chambers  and  si- 
phuncle  are  filled  with  pure  white  spar.  *  The  extent  of 
the  brown  calcareous  spar,  therefore,  in  the  outer  chamber,' 
continues  Dr.  Buckland,  *  represents  the  space  which  was 
occupied  by  the  body  of  the  animal  after  it  had  shrunk 
within  its  shell  at  the  moment  of  its  death,  leaving  void 
the  outer  portion  only  of  its  chambei's,  ft'om  a  to  b,  to  re- 
ceive the  muddy  sediment  in  which  the  shell  was  imbedded. 
I  have  many  specimens  from  the  lias  of  Whitby  of  the 
Ammonites  communis^  in  which  the  outer  chamber  thus 
filled  with  spar  occupies  nearly  the  entire  last  whorl  of  the 
sliell,  its  largest  extremity  only  being  filled  with  lias. 
From  specimens  of  this  kina  we  also  learn,  that  the  animal 
inhabiting  the  shell,  of  an  Ammonite  had  no  ink-bag;  if 
such  an  organ  existed,  traces  of  its  colour  must  have  been 
fbund  within  the  cavity  which  contained  the  body  of  the 
animal  at  the  moment  of  its  death,' 

Dr.  Buckland  very  happily  illustrates  the  different  ar- 
rangements by  means  of  which  a  union  pf  lightnesa  and 
strength  is  secured  to  the  shell  both  from  the  external  con- 
formation and  the  mode  in  which  the  transverse  plates  are 
disposed ;  and  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  subject,  we  must  refbr  the  reader  to  the 
*  Bridgewater  Treatise'  for  the  interesting  details,  which 
sliow  that  a  more  perfect  instrument  for  affording  universal 
resistance  to  external  pressure-rran  instrument  in  which 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  lightness  combined  with  the 
greatest  strength  wcjs  required — could  scarcely  be  imagined, 
and  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  dt)ctor's  summary.  •  As 
the  animal  imireased  in  bulk,  and  advanced  along  the  outer 
chamber  of  the  shell,  the  spaces  left  behind  it  were  succes- 
sively converted  into  air-chambers,  simultaneously  increas- 
ing (he  power  of  the  float.  This  float  being  regulated  by 
a  pipe  passing  through  the  whole  series  of  the  chambers* 
(see  the  cut  of  Ammonites  obtusus),  *  formed  an  hydraulic 
instrument  of  extraordinary  delicacy,  by  which  the  animal 
could  at  pleasure  control  its  ascent  to  the  surface  or  descent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  creatures  that  sometimes 
floated,  a  thick  and  heavy  shell  would  have  been  inappli- 
cable ;  and  as  a  thin  shell  inclosing  air  would  be  exposed 
to  various  and  often  intense  degrees  of  pressure  at  the  bot- 
tom, we  find  a  series  of  provisions  to  afford  resistance  to 
such  pressure  in  the  mecnanical  construction  both  of  the 
external  shell  and  of  the  internal  transverse  plates  which 
formed  the  air-chambers.  First,  the  shell  is  made  up  of  a 
tube  coiled  round  itself,  and  externally  convex. .  Secondly, 
it  is  fortified  by  a  series  of  ribs  and  vaultings  disposed  in 
the  form  of  arches  and  domes  on  the  convex  surface  of  this 
tube,  and  still  farther  sRlding  to  its  strength.  Thirdly,  the 
transverse  plates  that  fohn  tne  air-chambers  supply  also  a 
continuous  succession  of  supports,  extending  their  ramifica- 
tions, with  many  mechanical  advantages,  beneath  those 
^portions  of  the  shell  which,  being  weakest,  were  most  in 
need  of  them.' 

Reinecke*,  Von  Bucht,  ZietenJ,  and  De  Haan§  are 
among  the  other  moderns  who  have  written  treatises  on 
this  interesting  genus,  or  have  illustrated  it;  and  much 
information  wul  be  found  in  the  Works  of  Parkinson, 

*  Marit  protoj^tei  Naatilos  et  Argonautos  vvilso  Comua  Ammonh  in  agro 
GoUorgieo  et  vidno  repcriuados  deicripct  et  delTneavlt,  etc.,  D.  i.  C.  K.  Kei- 
pecke.    Caburgi.  18l8,8vo. 

t  Ucber  die  Ammoniten  in  den  altereo  Gebirgs-Schichten.  Gelesen  in  der 
Akademie  der  Wiaeeiuchaften.  am.  i.  April,  1890.  4to.  Kecueil  de  Plancliee 
de  Petriflcailona  remarqoablea,  par  Leopold  de  Bach.    Berlin,  1831,  folio. 

;  Die  Versteinerunsen  Wurtembergs,  &c  Stuttgart,  1830,  and  following 
yean.    Polio. 

h  Specimen  phfloeophicam  inaugarale,  exhibens  monogiapbiam  Anono- 
utMrum  et  Goniatiteorun,  etc.    18&.    LugdaniBataT. 


Schlotheim,  James  Sowerby  (Jft>t.  Ccn,)t.  De  la  Beche, 
Phillips,  and  others. 

The  species  are  very  nupot^fpus.  P^  Blainville  quotes 
Defiiance  for  120  speeies,  adding  tnat  \^  (]|efhince)  asserts 
that  there  are  no  more,  but  inqui^ne  ou  ^hat  Defrance 
rests  his  assertion.  M.  Brq^iiant,  in  his  translation  of  De 
la  Bcche*s  Manual,  enumerates  ?70. 

The  method  of  ari'angement  is  various  by  various  authors; 
but  we  think  that  when  the  subject  is  better  known  than 
it  is  at  present,  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  which  varies  con- 
siderably, ought  to  be  considered  a  leading;  character. 

I  Ammonites  with  perfect  moiithi^j 
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These  cuts,  which  are  copied  from  De  Blainville,  will 
not  only  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  shape  of  the 
apertme,  but  also  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  shell, 
while  the  following,  from  Dr.  Bucklana*s  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise, will  convey  a  notion  of  the  concamerations  in  some  of 
the  species.  An  internal  view  of  a  very  simple  form  of 
these  and  of  the  siphon  or  pipe  will  be  seen  in  the  cut  of 
Ammonites  obtusus* 


CAmmonites  nodotus.] 

Geological  Distribution,  —  Professor  Phillips,  in  his 
'Guide  to  Geology*  (8vo.  1834),  thus  distributes  the  Am- 
monites among  the  different  formations. 
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In  Tertiary  sirmU        • 

In  Cretaceous  system  • 

lb  Oolilks  system 

In  Saliferous  system    . 

In  Carboniferons  system      . 

la  Frimary  stcaU 

Total,  223  species. 

The  strata  termed  primary  in  Professor  Phillips's  table 
are  those  which  Dr.  Buckland  has  included  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  transition  series  in  his  section.  (Bridgewater 
Treatise,  pi.  1.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Buckland  for  forwarding  to  us 
several  specimens  of  Ammonites  and  some  orthocerata  firom 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  they  were  collected  by  Captain  Ben- 
tham  in  a  small  bay  near  Castletown,  in  a  confined  space 


(of  a  few  yards),  about  high  water-mark,  resting  on  clay 
slate.  The  rock  in  which  they  were  found  appears  to  be 
transition  limestone  imbedded  in  slate.  The  shells  are  oon* 
verted  into  arsenical  pyrites,  and  some  of  them  are  included 
in  lumps  of  the  same  mineral. 

Geographical  Distribution, — As  the  Ammonites  were 
evidently  principal  agents  for  keeping  within  bounds  the 
moUusks,  &c.,  the  crustaceans,  and  perhaps  fishes  of  the 
periods  prior  to  the  chalk  formation,  and  belonging  to  the 
latter  epoch,  we  sliould  expect  to  find  them  widely  distri- 
buted. Accordingly,  they  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  in  strata  apparently  of  the  same  date.  In  some 
instances,  the  genera  and  even  the  species  are  identicaL 
Dr.  Gerard  found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  16,000  feeU'Ammonites  fFo/co/i  and  Ammonites 
communis,  fossils  that  are  found  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis. 
M.  Menard  met  with  one  in  the  Maritime  Alps  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1 500  toises.  Their  numbers  must  have  been  great 
M.  Dufresne  informed  Lamarck  that  the  road  from  Auxerre 
to  Avalon  in  Burgundy  was  absolutely  paved  with  them. 
The  individual  agency  too  of  some  of  these  carnivorous  in- 
struments for  preserving  the  balance  of  marine  animal 
power  must  have  been  of  no  small  importance.  Lamarck 
says  that  he  has  seen  Ammonites  of  two  feet  (French)  in 
diameter.  Mr.  James  Sowerbv  and  Mr.  Mantell  record 
Ammonites  in  the  chalk  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet;  and 
Dr.  Buckland  states  that  Sir  T.  Har\-ey  and  Mr.  Keith 
measured  Ammonites  in  the  chalk  near  Margate  which 
exceeded  four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  this  in  cases  where 
the  diameter  could  have  been  in  a  very  small  degree  en 
larged  by  pressure. 

Dr.  Buckland  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rhyncholites,  or  beak- 
stones,  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  oolite  of  Stones- 
field,  in  the  lias  at  Lyme  Regis  and  Bath,  in  the  Muschel- 
kalk  of  Luneville,  &c.,  were  the  mandibles  of  Ammonites 
as  well  as  of  fossil  Nautili,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  fact. 

We  must  here  close  a  subject  on  which  we  could  say 
much ;  and  we  leave  it  the  more  willingly,  because  the  stu- 
dent will  find  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Treatise  a  fuU  and  copiously 
illustrated  account  of  Ammonites,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  varied  properties  of  support  and  the  hydraulic  action  of 
tlie  siphuncle.*  Ammonites  heterophyllus,  figured  at  plates 
38  and  39,  affords  a  beautiful  example,  as  the  Doctor  ob- 
scnes,  of  the  manner  iiw  which  the  mechanical  strength  in 
each  transverse  plate  is  so  disposed,  as  to  vary  its  support  in 
proportion  to  the  different  degi'ees  of  necessity  that  exist  fi>r 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  same  shell. 

CORNUCO'PIA,  orCORNU-OOPIiE,  the  horn  of 
plenty,  fabled  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  infant  days  of 
Jupiter.  Ovid,  in  his  *  Fasti'  (lib.  v.  1 15-128),  tells  us' that 
one  of  the  goats  of  Amalthca,  who  nui*sed  Jupiter  in  Crete, 
broke  off  its  horn  against  a  tree,  when  the  nymph,  haWng 
wreathed  it  with  flowers  and  filled  it  with  fruit,  presented 
it  to  the  god.  Jupiter,  when  he  came  into  power,  called 
his  nurse  to  the  skies,  and  made  the  horn  tbe  emblem  of 
fertility.  The  Greeks  called  it  «pac  'AfidKBtiag,  the  horn 
ofAmalthea.  In  his '  Metamorphoses'  (lib.  ix.  v.  82,  &c), 
Ovid  derives  the  ori^n  of  the  Cornucopia  from  a  different 
fable.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  horn  of  the  river  god  Achelous, 
broken  off  by  Hercules,  and  consecrated  by  the  Naiads : — 

'  Nuliles  hoc*  pomis  et  odoio  floce  repletum, 
Sacrarunt.' 

The  Cornucopia  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  types  of 
antient  coins,  particularly  upon  those  of  Sicily.  (See  the 
medal  of  Arsinoe.) 

CORNUS.      [C0RNACE.«.] 

ODRNWALL,  an  English  county,  forming  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  form  of 
the  county  approaches  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of 
which  a  line  about  seventy  miles  long,  drawn  E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.  from  Penlee  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  to  the  Land's  End,  may  be  regarded  as  the  base ; 
another  line,  forty-two  miles  long,  drawn  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E.  from  Penlee  Point  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
county,  as  the  perpendicular ;  and  a  line  eighty-one  miles 
long,  drawn  north-east  and  south-west  from  the  last-men- 
tioned point  to  the  Land's  End,  as  the  hypotenuse.  The 
area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  is  1330 

*  Geoloiry  and  mineralogy  considered  wiUi  reference  to  iiatuml  iheokicy.  by 
(he  Rev.  WlUiam  Bucklai^,  D.D.,  &c.,  8cc,  Lou(k>u,  1896.  8vo.  See  voL  U 
p.  333  to  857«  and  voL  iL,  plate*  35  to  49L 
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square  mfles,  being  rather  less  than  the  area  of  the  triangle 
above  described.  ComwalL  lies  between  49^  55'  and  50®  55' 
N.  lat,  and  4°  9'  and  5*'  42'  W.  long. 

The  only  county  with  which  Cornwall  is  conterminous  is 
Devonshire,  which  bounds  it  on  the  east  (or  rather  on  the 
£.N.£.):  on  all  other  sides  it  is  siurounded  by  the  ocean. 
The  north-west  coast  is  high  and  rocky.  Tracing  it  from 
the  border  of  Devonshire,  it  runs  south  by  west,  and  forms 
two  very  shallow  bays  (Bude  Bay  and  Widemouth  Bay), 
succeeded  by  the  hea^ands,  Dazard  Point,  Castle  Point,  Pen- 
kenner  Point,  and  Cambeak.  From  Qumbeak  the  coast 
runs  south-west,  and  forms  several  headlands,  Tintagell 
Head  beine  the  principal ;  and  several  small  bays  as  far  as 
Pentire  and  Stepper  Points,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alans  or  Camel,  tne  entrance  of  which  forms  the  haven  of 
Padstow.  A  few  miles  W.S.W.  of  these  is  Trevose  Head, 
the  most  prominent  headland  on  this  side  of  the  county : 
this  is  succeeded  by  Constantino,  Watergate,  and  Towan 
bays,  Towan  Head,  Fistal,  Cranstock,  and  Holywell  bays, 
Penliale  Point,  Ligger  or  Piran  Bay,  and  St.  Ives'  Bay, 
Gurnard's  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  Polpry  and  Peden-Mean- 
Due  points,  the  last  of  which  is  less  than  a  mile  fVom  the 
Land's  End.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast  from  Tre- 
vose  Head  to  Cape  Cornwall  is  soutli-west;  from  Cape 
Cornwall  to  the  Land's  End  due  south.  Along  this  side  of 
the  county  are  scattered  several  islets  and  insulated  rocks, 
but  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Off  the  Land's  End 
are  the  Scilly  Islands,  a  numerous  and  not  unimportant 
group.    [Scilly  Islands.] 

The  coast  from  the  Land's  End  to  Plymouth  Sound  is 
marked  by  bolder  promontories  and  deeper  bays:  it  pos- 
sesses for  the  most  part  the  same  character  as  that  lust  de- 
scribed, but  there  are  more  frequent  intervals  of  low  and 
shelving  beach.  From  the  Land's  End  to  Mount's  Bay, 
the  coast  forms  a  line  convex  to  the  ocean,  broken  by  a 
number  of  small  headlands  vrith  intervening  coves.  Mount's 
Bay  takes  its  name  fVom  St  Michael's  Mount,  a  remarkable 
insulated  rock  opposite  the  town  of  Marazion,  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  by  a  causewav  over.the  sands : 
Cuddan  Point  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  bay. 
From  Cuddan  Point  the  coast  runs  south-east  to  the 
Lizard,  the  most  southern  point  of  England:  and  from 
thence  turning  north-east,  forms  the  headlands  of  Innis 
Head,  Black  Head,  Chynals  Point,  Dranna  Point,  Nare 
Point,  RosemuUion  Hesul  and  Pendennis  Point,  which  last 
two  form  the  extremities  of  Falmouth  Bay.  Between  Nare 
Point  and  Rosemullion  Head  is  the  wide  eestuary  of  the 
Helford  river.  Between  Pendennis  Point  and  Zone  or  St. 
Ann's  Point  (the  next  important  headland)  is  the  wide  »stu- 
ary  of  the  Fal.  known  bv  the  name  of  Carrick  Road,  of  which 
Falmouth  harbour  and  St.  Mawes  harbour  are  branches. 
From  Zone  Point  the  coast  still  runs  north-east  to  Greber 
Head,  forming  Gerrans,  Veryan,  Megavissey,  St.  Austell 
and  St.  Blazey  bays,  with  the  intervening  headlands  Pennare 
Point,  Dodman  or  Deadman  Point  (379  feet  high),  Chapel 
Point,  and  the  Black  Head.  From  Greber  Head  the  coast 
runs  east  to  the  Rame  Head  and  Penlee  Point  (which  is 
the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound),  forming  Looe  and  White- 
sand  bays.  The  rocks  and  islets  along  this  coast  are  too 
unimportant  to  require  notice. 

Launceston,  which  has  commonly  been  considered  as  the 
county  town,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county ;  but 
Bodmin,  which  has  a  better  title,  is  more  central :  it  is  about 
210  miles  from  London  in  a  direct  line  W.S.W.,  or  235 
miles  by  the  road  through  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter, 
and  Launceston. 

The  population  of  the  county  by  the  census  of  1831  was 
300,938,  including  the  Scilly  Islands,  or  298,473  without 
them ;  the  latter  number,  compared  with  the  area  of  the 
county  as  stated  above,  gives  about  224  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile :  which  is  considerably  under  the  average  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  still  more  under  the  average  of 
England  alone.  (Arrowsmith's  Map  of  England  and 
Wales;  Ordnance  Map;  Population  Returns  for  1831; 
Paterson's  hoods.) 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communications, — ^^From  the  cen- 
tral part  of  domwall,  which  is.the  liighest,  the  land  slopes 
towards  the  sea  on  eotxih.  side.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
county  is  irregular.  The  great  post-roads  pass  over  the 
central  high  ground,  which,  being  for  the  most  part  waste 
moorland,  give  travellers  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  soil,  than,  taken  altogether,  it  deserves:  for,  in  many 
parts,  it  is  pleasingly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale  \  some  of 


the  valleys  are  beautifUUy  picturesque,  jitesentlng  com  and 
meadow  land,  wood  and  water.  On  the  northern  coast  the 
land  is  generally  high,  with  short  narrow  valleys :  on  the 
south  coast  the  valleys  are  wider.  The  central  ridge  ap- 
proaches, on  the  border  of  Devonshire,  the  N.W.  coast 
the  streams  that  How  from  its  S.E.  side  have  consequently 
a  longer  course,  and  are  the  most  considerable  m  the 
county.  Tlie  height  of  some  of  the  hills  is  considerable,  but 
they  have  not  generally  striking  or  picturesque  forms,  ex- 
cept where  they  extend  down  to  the  coast,  and  form  abrupt 
headlands,  as  at  Tintagell,  Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  LancTs 
End.  The  principal  elevations  are — Brown  Willy,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Fowey,  1368  feet;  Carraton,  or  Caradon 
Hill,  n<^h  of  Liskeard,  1208  feet ;  Kit  Hill,  on  Hingeston 
Down,  near  Callington,  1067  feet;  Hensbarrow  I)own» 
north-west  of  St.  Austell,  1034  feet;  Cadon  barrow,  near 
Tintagell,  lOU  feet ;  Carnmarth,  south-east  of  Redruth* 
849  feet;  Cammcnelez,  Carn-Meneli&,  or Carnbonellis,  south 
of  Redruth,  822  feet ;  Oumminnis,  south-west  of  St.  Ives„ 
805  feet ;  Cam-Brea,  south-west  of  Redruth,  697  feet ;  Per- 
tinney,  near  the  Land's  End,  689  feet ;  Bindown,  between 
East  Looe  and  Liskeard,  658  feet ;  Bodmin  Down,  south- 
west of  Bodmin,  645  feet;  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  near  St. 
Agnes,  621  feet ;  St  Stephen's  Down,  north  of  Launceston, 
605  feet;  the  town  of  Launceston,  591  feet;  St.  Buryan, 
near  the  Land's  End,  415  feet;  the  town  of  Redruth,  414 
feet ;  Maker  Heights,  on  Plymouth  Sound,  402  feet ;  and 
Sennen,  near  the  Land's  End,  387  feet.  The  above  eleva- 
tions are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the  *  OlttnaitcQ 
Survey.' 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamer,  with  it* 
tributaries ;  the  Fawey,  or  Fowey ;  the  Fal ;  the  Alan ;  the 
Seaton  ;■  the  Looe ;  the  Hel,  or  Helford ;  and  the  Heyl.  The 
Tamer  rises  in  the  moors  which  form  the  north-east  point 
of  the  county,  and  extend  into  Devonshire;  and  liows 
south-south-east  into  Plymouth  Sound,  forming,  almost 
throughout  its  course,  the  boundary  between  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  It  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  notice,  until  it 
reaches  the  little  village  of  North  Tamerton,  where  it  re- 
ceives two  large  streams,  the  Deer  and  the  Claw,  from  De- 
vonshire. Lower  down  it  receives  a  more  considerable 
stream,  to  which  in  the  *  Ordnance  Survey'  no  name  is  given» 
but  which  Me8arB.L]r8on8  designate  as  the  river  Werin^on, 
from  a  village  near  its  banks.  The  Attery,  a  smaller  nver» 
which  flows  by  Launceston,  falls  into  the  Tamer,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Werington ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
below  that  the  Tamer  is  joined  by  the  river  Lyd,  from  De- 
vonshire, and  a  few  miles  farther  down  by  the  river  Inny, 
from  Cornwall.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Inny  the  course 
of  the  Tamer,  hitherto  tolerably  straight,  becomes  more 
sinuous,  especially  where  it  skirts  the  base  of  Hingston 
Down.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  widens,  and  it  becomes 
an  eestuary,  or  tide- water.  Near  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Tavy,  from  Dartmoor  forest ;  and  the  Lynher  or  St.  (Ger- 
man's river  from  the  downs  between  Launceston  and  Bod- 
min. The  whole  course  of  the  Tamer  is  about  56  miles ; 
viz.  24  from  the  source  to  the  junction  of  the  Attery,  just 
below  which  it  becomes  navigable;  about  21  from  thence  to 
the  point  to  which  the  tide  flows ;  and  about  1 1  miles  of 
tide-water,  including  Hamoaze,  which  is  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth,  or  rather  of  Devonport  The  length  of  its 
principal  Coniish  tributaries  is  as  follows :  the  Werrington^ 
about  17  miles;  the  Attery,  about  10;  the  Inny, about  18  ; 
the  Lynher,  about  22 ;  and  the  Tidi,  a  feeder  of  the  Lyn- 
her, 9  or  10  miles. 

The  Fawey  or  Fowey  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Browit 
Willy,  to  the  right  of  the  high  road  from  Launceston  to 
Bodmin.  It  flows  south-south-east  for  several  miles,  and 
then  turning  westward  receives  on  the  right  the  rivers  St. 
Neofs  and  Warleggan,  besides  a  number  of  brooks :  it 
then  turns  south,  and  passing  Lostwithiel,  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  borough  of  Fowey.  It  is  not  navigable  above  the 
point  to  which  the  tide  flows.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
30  miles ;  the  tide  flows  about  5  miles  up ;  formerly  it  flowed 
higher  un. 

The  Alan  or  Camel  (t.  e,  the  Crooked  River)  rises  about 
3  miles  north-north-east  of  (Damelford,  and  flows  south-by- 
west  past  Camelford,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  river  De  Lank, 
which  rises  near  Brown  Willy,  and  flows  through  a  marshy 
valley.  From  this  junction  the  course  of  the  Camel  is 
rather  more  to  the  south-west,  until  it  is  joined  by  the 
united  waters  of  two  brooks  frt>m  the  south  and  south-west  - 
afterwards  it  flows  north-west  to  Padstow,  a  little  beiow 
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whicQ  It  falls  mto  the  sea  between  Peatire  Pomt  and 
Trevose  Head,  on  the  north-west  coast  Its  whole  oours^ 
IS  about  28  miles,  of  which  about  7  are  navigable  from  the 
tide  fipwing  up.  It  receives  a  considerable  tributary  (10 
to  12  miles  long)  about  2  iBiles  above  where  the  navi- 
gation commences.  The  i^outh  of  t)ie  Camel  forfos  a  har- 
bour for  ships  of  200  tons. 

The  Fal  rises  in  Treuoss  Moor,  neiMT  the  hkh  voad  ffoni 
Bodmin  to  Truro ;  and  (lows  south,  ox  SQuth-by-west,  to 
Grampound  and  Tregpny,  repeiving  by  the  way  th^  water  pf 
a  number  of  bropks.  From  Tregony  it  flows  south-iWMt 
5  or  6  miles  into  the  Mopus  Road  formed  bv  the  paters  of 
St.  Clement's  Creels  wbich  rises  near  St,  t^i^ha^l  or  St, 
Mitchell,  and  flows  south^by-west>  and  of  th^  rivers  St, 
Allen,  Ken  win,  and  another,  which  meet  at  Tmro,  ju»t  be- 
fore they  join  St,  Clement's  Creek.  Frpm  its  junction  with 
the  Modus  Road  the  Fal  flows  fonthward  intp  Caryick  of 
Carreg  Road,  where  it  is  Joined  by  a  river  ftroin  the  neighr 
bourhood  of  Redruth.  Falmouth  Harbour  is  an  inlet  nf 
Carrick  Road  on  the  west  side ;  St.  Mawea  ^arbour  is  an- 
other inlet  on  the  east  Road.  The  whole  course  of  the  Fal 
is  probably  about  25  miles,  of  which  more  than  balf  i^  tide- 
water ;  the  tide  also  flows  up  St,  Clenient'^  Creek  for  son^e 
distance,  up  the  united  ch^nels  of  the  Saint  Allen  andth^ 
Kenwin,  as  far  as  Truro,  and  up  Falmouth  Harbour  93  &r 
as  Penryn.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  get  up  to  Truro  and 
Penryn.  Carrick  Road,  with  its  inlets,  is  reckoned  pne  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  Great  Britain, 

The  Seaton  and  the  Looe  are  two  small  rivers^  rising  not 
fur  from  Liskeard,  and  flowing  south  into  the  sea :  the  fiarmer 
on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  west  of  the  town  of  Im- 
kcard :  the  Seaton,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  js  rath^ 
more  than  1 0  miles  long.  The  Looe,  which  falls  into  th«i 
sea  between  the  towns  oiBast  Ldoe  and  West  Looe,  is  joined 
near  its  outfall  by  the  Black  Lpoe.  The  tide  flows  for  a 
short  distance  up  both  these  streams,  Anotber  fiver  of 
nearly  similar  name  (the  Loo)  whicb  nms  by  }}elstQn«  fof  m^ 
a  Uke  or  pool  immediately  below  that  town. 

The  Hei  or  |}elford  is  a  small  river,  renuM^l^^hlp  only  ^r 
its  large  astuary,  which  penptrates  about  4  or  d  miles  in-r 
land,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  river :  the  {9puth  pf  tbe 
IIul  is  betwepn  Nare  Point  and  Rosp^iullion  Point,  no«MP 
Falmouth.  The  river  Heyl,  which  ialls  into  St,  Ives  Bay» 
is  about  as  long  as  the  Hel,  and  bas  also  a  large  f^stuary. 
It  is  indeed  only  their  tide-waters  that  r^nd^  the  Cornisn 
rivprs  of  any  account  as  means  of  ppmmunicc^ti^n.  S^cept 
ihp  Tamer,  they  are  not  navigablp  abovp  the  point  to  wliiob 
tlie  tide  flows.  The  sBstuary  of  the  Hel  forms  ^  b^ven  for 
vessels  of  ?00  tons ;  that  of  the  Hevl,  owing  to  a  bar  ^t  tha 
mouth,  is  accessible  only  to  sloona  of  50  or  100  tons  burthen, 

Cornwall  has  four  navigable  canals.  The  Bude  $^4 
Hols  worthy  canal,  part  of  the  course  of  which  is  in  this 
county,  runs  eastward  f?om  Bude  Haven,  to  near  the  cbw- 
nel  of  the  Tamer ;  from  which  point  tbe  Bude  and  Laun- 
ceston  Canal  branches  aS  to  the  south-south-east  to  Laun- 
ceston.  The  chief  object  of  these  canals  is  to  faciUtate  the 
introduction  of  Welsh  coa),  and  the  carrving  of  shelly  sand 
flrom  the  coast  to  the  interior,  to  be  used  as  manure.  The 
Liskpard  and  Looe  canal  runs  south  from  Liskeard  to  the 
(Bstuary  of  the  river  Looe,  and  is  designed  to  &cihtate  the 
transport  of  timber,  coal,  manure,  and  tl^  mineral  products 
of  the  district,  A  canal  extends  about  5  milps  east  aud 
west  from  near  St.  Columb  Major  to  l^awgan  Perth,  on 
the  coast  near  Towan  Bay  ^  it  was  intended  &lr  the  export 
of  minerals,  and  conveying  manure  to  the  adjoining  lands, 
but  was  never  completed,  ancT  its  cbannel  i^  now  partly 
filled  up. 

The  mail-road  from  London  to  Falmouth  passes  ovcur 
a  considerable  part  of  the  county,  it  enters  U  by  Poul^ 
ston  bridge,  over  the  Tamer,  not  ^r  from  Launcpston, 
and  runs  south-west  by  Launceston,  Podinin,  and  T)rurp. 
A  road  branches  off  to  the  pght  from  this  at  the  village 
and  ex-borough  of  St.  MichaeVst  and  anotber  at  Truro ; 
these,  uniting  at  Redruth*  prooped  by  Mara^^ion,  or  M^ket 
Jew,  and  Penzance  to  the  Land's  End.  Two  other  branches 
run  from  the  noighboprhood  of  Penryn,  and  one  froni  Pen- 
ryn itself,  unite  not  far  from  t)^at  town,  aa4  proceed  by 
Helstone  to  Marazion,  where  they  join  the  road  to  the 
Land's  Bnd.  Another  voad  from  London  by  Exeter  and 
Tavistock  crosses  the  Tamer  at  New  Bridgp,  and  runs 
south-west  by  Callington,  Liskeard,  and  Lo^twithiel,  St 
Austell,  and  Grampound,  to  Xruro,  A  br^ch  rpad  from 
Launceston  run%  in  a  qrouitpviii  d4990t^9  by  Cw^U^ia  an4 


Wadebndgo  to  (it,  Golumb :  and  t  foa4  along  the  ocwfit 
nms  from  Mount  Edgeeumbe  or  Plymouth  Sound  to  £a«t 
and  West  Looe  and  Fowey.  The  mail-coach  roads  are  very 
good. 

Geolomcai  dkarooUr, -—TYi^  rocks  which  predominate  in 
Ckurnwall  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  arran^ment  of  the 
strata  of  our  island,  and  belong  to  the  primitive  and  transi- 
tion daaips.    The  high  land  which  oeoupiss  the  centre  of 
this  peninsular  county,  and  extends  from  between  Laua- 
cpston  and  £k>dmin  on  the  north-east  to  the  Land's  End  on 
the  south-west,  is  oompoaed  of  granite,  which  m  several 
pxtensivp  districts  rises  to  the  surfttco.    The  highest  parlA 
of  this  ri^  are  towards  the  north-east,  and  the  ele- 
vation gvadually  diminishes  towards  the  south-west;  the 
height  at  whiph  tho  granite  is  ^nd  en  the  surfttce  alsa 
dimini^os,    Thp  granite  cliffs  of  the  Land's  End  are  not 
mpre  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,     Oooasional  Toins  or 
^Qots  from  this  granite  formation  penetrate  northward  and 
southward  intp  tme  supertneumbent  strata;  but  they  do 
not  generally  pxtend  far  horn  the  principal  masses  of  gra-> 
nite,  nor  ak  they  insulated.    It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
eminences  which  are  formed  of  granite  commonly  have 
thpir  north-east  side  move  abrupt  than  the  south-west  The 
granite  of  Cornwall  contains  numerous  metallic  veins,  both 
of  copper  and  tin.    It  is  liable  to  decomposition,  to  which 
cause  is  ascribed  the  existence  of  a  tract  of  loose  white 
Haplin  or  pproelain  earth*  some  miles  in  extent,  near  St. 
Stephen's,  betwppn  Bodwin  and  Grampound,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  granite  range :  it  is  sent  to  Worcestershire, 
The  decpmppsition  of  granite  has  probably  formed  those 
singular  phenomena  which  wore  once  regarded  as  relics 
and  mpmorials  of  druifUcal  superstition,  the  Logan  or  Lc^ 
ging  Stone,  Chepse-wring,  &c.    St.  Michael's  Mount,  m 
Mount's  Bay,  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  split  into  ine- 
gul(^r  masses*    The  fissures  which  arp  fi:)und  in  the  Cornish 
granite  l^ave  led  numy  to  suppose  that  It  was  stratified ;  but 
tnp  supposition  is  now  generally  rejected.     Granite  is 
termed  by  the  Cornish  minors  Gfouotn, 

tbo  rook  oommonly  reposing  on  tbe  ^vanite  is  the  kiUtu 
of  the  miQer>  the  clay-slate  of  geologists.  It  appears  to 
have  been  prroneously  designated  grauwack^  in  the  Survey 
of  thp  Gpolpgy  of  Devonshue  and  Ck)rnwall,  by  Dr.  Berger, 
in  thp  *  (jeologicid  Transaotioniw'  vol.  L  pp.  93  et  spq,  Grau- 
wapk^  i|  found,  indeed,  accompanying  the  elay-slate,  but 
not  tq  any  great  extent  Qn  the  south  or  south-east  side 
of  thp  granitp  fgrmation,  the  strata  dip  south-east  at  an 
angle  pf  about  f^venty  degrees ;  on  the  ppposite  side  of  the 
granitp  formation  t)ie  dip  is  nearly  north-east  The  killss 
is  traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  porphyritic  rock^  termed 
by  the  miners  Elvan,  These  dykes  (or  channels,  in  the 
lamjit?^  of  tbP  miners)  arp  rarely  found  in  thP  granite; 
their  general  direction  on  the  surit^ce  is  east  and  west,  or 
rather,  according  to  Mr.  Greenough's  Gkolojzical  Map, 
north-east  and  south-west ;  they  vary  from  a  lew  ihthoms 
to  fifty  and  even  eighty  fathoms  in  thickness ;  and  in  some 
cases  arp  continuous  tnrougb  a  long  tract  of  country,  Tbe 
metallic  veins,  both  of  tin  and  copper,  cpmmouly  pass 
through  them>  bu^  are  for  the  most  part  narrower  when  in 
the  Mvan  than  when  in  the  superincumbent  and  sulyacent 
rocks.  Roofing  slate  is  ouarried  in  this  formation  (tbe 
killas)  near  Tintagell  Hean.  What  is  termed  granitp  of 
the  newer  formation,  but  which  i^  not  true  gntnite,  is  found 
in  Cornwall  rpsting  on  the  clay-slate.  A  substance  ap- 
proaching to  gneiss  spmetimes  intervenes  between  the  gra 
nite  and  the  ^y-slate. 

The  metallic  veins  which  contain  copper  pr  tin,  or  both,., 
run  usually  east  i^nd  ^est,  and  penetrate  both  the  granite 
and  clay-slf^tp ;  those  whiph  contain  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  or 
antimony,  run  north  and  south,  with  little  pj^opptiont  and 
are  believed  to  lie  always  in  the  day-slate. 

The  Lizprd  llead  and  the  neighbouring  country  are  com- 
posed of  sprpentinp :  the  rplative  gpological  position  of  this 
fock  and  the  clay-slate  has  not  bpen  ascertained.  The  ser- 
pentine is  appompanied  by  ptner  rocks,  mica  slate,  diallage, 
metalloide,  and  greenstone.  Near  the  Lisard  it  inclosea 
vpins  of  SQSip  9tone,  whicb,  when  first  raised,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  kneaded  like  aough,  but  becomes  ^able  after 
being  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  is  used  in  the  manufiaMCtpre  of 
porcelain.  The  serpentine  incloses  and  passes  into  asbestus, 
and  small  quantities  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in  it. 

Thin  beds  of  limestone  are  found  in  Cornwall,  alternating 
with  killas,  or  clay-slate ;  \t  is  pf  a  blue  polpur,  and  contain^^ 
veifti  rf  c^hs«|epu4  9psr- 
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CDt)per  and  tin  M  tBb  tee«t  Itiipettaiit  uiiiierftls  of 
Cc^nwall.  The  extetlt  of  the  tdetamferoufl  vdtid  i$  un- 
known, as  well  as  the  depth  to  which  they  extend:  no 
miner  has  yet  seen  the  end  or  bottoin  of  a  vein.  Their 
width  varies  much,  from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  pi^r 
to  thirty  feet;  but  they  are  usually  from  one  to  three  ^et 
in  thickness.  The  ores  of  copper  or  tin  do  not  often  occur 
together  in  the  same  vein  at  any  great  depth.  If  tin  be 
discovered  first,  it  sometimes  disappears,  after  sinking  100 
feet  more,  and  is  succeeded  by  copper ;  in  Others,  tin  is 
fouiid  to  the  depth  of  1000  ibet  beneath  the  surface,  dlmost 
without  a  trace  of  copper;  if  copper  be  first  discovered,  it 
is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  succeedea  by  tin.  It  id  seldom  that 
either  ore  is  found  nearei:  to  the  surface  than  60  or  lOOfbet. 
If  a  copper  vein  meets  one  of  tin,  it  iwually  passes  throueh 
it,  ahd  heaves  it  out  of  its  couirse.  The  veins  iMt  in©tall^ 
ferous  usually  pass  through  the  tin  and  copj^er  veins.  Or 
Ibdes,  as  they  ^e  temied:  these  non-metallifbrous  vtins 
have  their  course  usually  north  and  south. 

The  copper  and  tin  tnines,  excepting  some  mines,  chiefly 
of  till,  neiar  Callington,  are  south-west  of  the  rivers 
Alan  and  Fowey.  liie  chief  mining  district  extends  from 
iSt.  Agnes  on  the  north  coast  by  Redruth  to  the  fieigh- 
boUrnood  of  tielstoh  and  Marazion ;  and  Some  mines  are 
Worked  ^Vest  of  Marazioii.  St  Austell  is  in  the  cterttr^  of 
another  but  less  extensive  mining  district  neai*  the  south 
boast.  {TrafiiacHons  qf  Oeological  Society;  Phillips's 
Selection  of  Facts  <u  to  the  Geolosy  of  England  dM  Walei; 
Gl^etibugfrs  Geological  Map  qf  England  and  Wales.)  Some 
bf  the  morfe  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of  the  bounty 
.\<rill  b^,  noticed  imder  a  subsequent  head. 

The  lead-mines  of  Cornwall  are  hot  numerous,  though 
th6  ore  has  been  discovered  in  manjr  parts  of  the  c-bunty. 
iBome  silvei*  is  obtained  from  the  veins  of  lead,  Aftd  from  a 
eoppfer  mine  (Called  Ituel  Mexico,  between  St.  AgneS  and 
St.  Michael.  Iron  ore  is  also  obtained,  and  shiplied  to  Wales. 
Zinc,  ahtitiiony,  cobalt,  aUd  arsenic  are  procured,  as  Well 
as  some  other  of  the  semi-metals.  Fteeston^  of  different 
qualities  is  quaJrHed. 

Agriculture, — Cornwall,  being  ^tuated  between  tWo  seas, 
is  moro  sUbj06t  to  variations  oi  weather  than  most  other 
counties;  the  mountains  attracting  the  cloiids,  charged 
with  moisture,  Which  the  prevalent  west  winds  bring  from 
the  Atlantic.  From  this  cause,  the  harvest  is  not  in  geUe- 
hil  so  early  as  in  the  ihore  inland  counties,  which  are  in 
a  more  Uorthel-n  latitude  by  two  or  three  degrees.  The 
soil  of  the  mountainous  districts  is  extremely  barren  and 
unproductive ;  but  m  a  few  Of  the  vales  a  tolferably  rich 
soil  is  found,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cortt,  roots,  and 
ai-tificial  griisSteS.  The  sufesttatuin  of  the  whole  county 
beitig  toCfcy,  and  slate  being  the  predominating  rock,  the 
surf&e  consists  chiefly  of  an  ai^Uaceous  eirth  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  slate,  mixed  with  various  por- 
tions of  Vegfetabie  matter  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
ages.  This  soil  is  not.  naturally  stiff"  or  retentive  of  mois- 
tute,  but  fathef  a  loose  ana  porous  Soil.  Excess  of 
wet  Will  sometimes  convert  it  into  a  soft  mud,  where 
the  substratum  is  not  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the 
water  to  petcolate  freely ;  but  generally  the  land  is  not  of 
a  cold  wei  nature,  like  the  clays  in  the  Midland  counties. 
The  most  ffertile  lands  are  found  from  Endellion  to  St. 
Columb,  oh  the  north  coast,  in  the  peninsula  which  termi- 
nates in  the  Lizard  Point,  the  neighbourhood  of  Burian 
arid  St.  Germain's,  the  lands  near  the  Fawey,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  hundred  of  Stratton.  The  rest  of  the  county  is 
comparatively  barren.  As  may  be  expected  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  there  is  no  great  extent  of  natural  mea- 
dows, and  the  want  of  them  is  made  up  by  laying  down 
part  of  the  ahible  land  with  artificial  grasses.  This,  how- 
ever is  not  done  in  the  perfect  and  profitable  manner 
adopted  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain :  but  the  second  or 
third  crop  of  com  has  grass-seeds  sown  amongst  it  when 
the  land  is  nearly  exhausted  and  full  Of  noxious  weeds. 
The  scanty  pasture  thus  produced  is  neithet  profitable  to 
the  farmer,  nor  does  it  serve  to  restore  much  fertility  to  the 
soil.  The  system  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  is 
adopted  after  the  land  has  been  some  time  in  pasture ;  and 
^ith  the  help  of  sea-sand,  which  contains  a  great  portion 
of  comminuted  shells,  sea-weed,  lime,  and  occasional  ma- 
nuring with  pilchards,  the  land  is  brought  into  a  state  in 
which  it  may  bear  two  or  three  moderate  crops  of  com. 
This  at  least  is  the  old  Cornish  and  Devonshire  system,  and 
IS  still  adhered  to  by  many. 


Aln^gst  the  Tklieties  of  gtain  railed  m  OortiWalL  W^ 
may  notice  the  naked  barley*  which  is  thei«  called  Pilleit. 
It  is  aown  in  the  western  part  of  the  cOimty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fiitteiiing  pigs  and  poultry,  and  likewise  fbt  making 
gruel  to  fiitten  calved.  It  bears  nearly  the  same  price  as 
whtot.  If  the  word  be  of  Cornish  brigin,  as  is  asserted, 
meaning  bisdd,  it  would  indicate  that  this  variety  of  barley, 
highly  praised  by  the  French  agriculturists  under  the 
name  of  or^e  pillei,  has  been  originally  introduced 
into  Frimce  from  Cornwall  It  is  highlv  productive,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  soil  atid  clitnate  of  Cornwall  are  peculiarly  favour 
able  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  of  which  two  abundant  crops 
are  sometimes  produced  in  one  season,  an  early  crop  takoii 
up  ih  June,  and  a  second  in  October.  The  ^arly  crop  has 
been  known  to  produce  100  sacks  per  acre^  and  the  second 
or  main  crop  twice  that  quantity.  This  of  course  was  in 
a  deep  and  highly-mahured  soil.  In  many  leases  the  farmer 
is  restricted  mm  growing  potatoes  except  fyr  his  own  use, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absmrd,  as  it  deprives  the 
fiEtrmer  of  a  means  of  paying  a  higher  rent,  and  cultivating 
bis  fkmi  to  advantage.  The  only  condition  should  be  the 
purchasing  lime  and  manure  in  propOTtion  to  the  potatoes 
raised  and  sold. 

The  principal  battle  in  Cornwall  are  of  the  Devonshire' 
breed.  The  old  Cornish  breed;  Which  was  a  small  black 
moimtiun  breed,  is  nearly  Extinct;  as  are  likewise  the  small 
Coinish  sheep :  they  have  been  superseded  by  better  bt^eeds. 
In  no  cdunty  are  oxen  mote  generally  used  for  the  plough 
than  irt  Cornwall.  Horses  Were  formeriy  used  only  to  cariy 
loads  on  their  backs.  Good  roads  and  the  use  of  carts  and 
waggons  are  Comparatively  new  improvements,  and  by  no 
means  genet^l.  But  there  is  a  very  simple  and  light  wain 
peculiar  to  this  county,  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  It 
na«  no  sides  like  a  wai^gon,  but  hoops  over  the  wheel  to 
keep  the  load  frt)m  impeding  their  motion.  It  has  some 
distant  resemblance  to  the  light  waggons  used  in  the  moun- 
htinoui  part  of  Switzerland.  The  implements  of  husbandly 
kre  eitner  of  a  rude  bonttructibn  or  adopted  from  other  dis- 
tricts. The  Cornish  plou^  is  simple,  and  has  a  straight 
nKmld-boaitl :  where  ftmr  or  six  oxen  are  put  to  a  plough, 
the  draught  is  net  anioh  considered.  To  prevent  the 
breaking  of  thfe  beam,  in  ease  stones  are  met  with  under 
the  sur&ce-,  the  oxen  are  attached  by  a  wooden  pin,  which 
breaks  on  any  sudden  check,  acting  as  a  kind  of  safety 
valve. 

Leases  are  generally  hr  three  livesi  renewable  on  the  death 
Of  otio  ef  the  lives  by  paying  a  fine;  a  kind  of  tenure 
between  a  renter  and  a  proprietor.  A  term  of  years  is  pre- 
ferable, as  being  more  certain.  Farms  let  at  rack-rent  are 
let  fbr  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one  years,  as  in  other 
counties. 

The  county  is  rather  bate  of  trees.  Forests  probably  once 
existed,  but  they  have  now  disappeared.  Young  planta 
tions  are  much  exposed  to  the  sea  winds,  except  where 
sheltered  in  valle>3.  Many  proprietors,  however,  have 
planted  on  a  large  scale ;  and  ibrest  trees  are  beginning 
to  rear  their  heads  on  many  eminences,  to  the  greet  im- 
provement of  the  fkce  bf  the  country. 

In  the  mining  districts  the  land  is  naturally  barren ;  but 
mahy  spots  have  become  clothed  with  verdure,  and  are  culti- 
vated by  the  miners,  to  whom  spots  of  Imrren  soil  have  been 
let  at  a  low  rent*  on  conditicm  c^  their  building  habitations 
fbr  themselves  and  fisimilies. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  are  chiefly  introduced  by 
proprietors  Who  occupy  their  own  land.  The  common  far- 
mers. Who  are  not  men  of  capital  nor  enterprise,  prefbr 
following  the  routine  of  their  forefathers.  Large  commons 
give  a  lucility  for  keeping  cattle  without  much  expense, 
and  this  is  seldom  favourable  to  an  industrious  cultivation 
of  arable  land. 

The  county  is  however  advancing  slowly  but  steadily  to- 
wards an  improved  system  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  held  in  Cornwall : — 
Bodrtiin,  January  25 ;  Saturday  alter  Midlent  Sunday ; 
Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
before  Whit  Sunday;  Dec.  6.  Bolinjrey,  March  16.  Boyn- 
ton,  Aug.  18.  Boscastle,  Aug.  5;  nov.  22.  Camborne, 
Feb.  24 ;  March  7 ;  Whit  Tue^ay,  June  29;  Nov.  11.  Ca- 
melfi)rd,  Friday  after  March  10;  May  26;  July  17;  Wed- 
nesday after  Michaelmas-day.    East  Looe,  Feb  13;  July 
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Lanes,  Monday  week  after  Jan.  24 ;  last  Thursday  in  Octo- 
ber. Fowey,  Shrove  Tuesday;  May  1;  Sept  10.  Grram- 
pound,  Jan.  18 ;  June  1 1.  Goldwithney,  Aug.  5.  Gweek, 
nearest  Monday  to  Feb.  20 ;  June  1 ;  nearest  Wednesday  to 
Aug.  7 ;  Sept.  22 ;  Oct.  2.  Helstone,  Saturday  before  Mid- 
lent  Sunday ;  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Wliit  Mon- 
day;  July  20;  Sept  9;  Oct  28;  Second  and  Third  Saturday 
before  Christmas  Eve.  Kellington,  May  4;  Sept  19;  Nov. 
i  2.  Kilhampton,  Holy  Thiuiiday ;  Three  weeks  after  Aug. 
26.  Launceston,  First  Thursday  in  March ;  Third  Thurs- 
day m  April ;  Whit  Monday ;  Old  Michaelmas-day ;  Nov. 
17;  Dec.  6.  Liskeard,  Shrove  Monday;  Monday  before 
Palm  Sunday ;  Holy  Thursday ;  Aug.  15;  Oct  2.  Cost- 
withiel,  July  10;  Sept  4;  Nov.  13.  Marazion,  Sept  29. 
Menheniot,  April  23 ;  June  11;  July  28 ;  First  Friday  in 
December.  Padstow,  April  18;  Sept.  21.  Penryn,  Wed- 
nesday after  March  6;  May  12;  July  7 ;  Dec.  21.  Pen- 
zance, March  25 ;  Thurday  after  Trinity  Sunday ;  Sept  8 ; 
Thursday  before  Advent  Sunday.  Redruth,  Easter  Tues- 
day ;  May  2 ;  Oct  1 2 ;  Nov.  3.  St  Austell,  Maundy  Thurs- 
day ;  Whit  Thursday ;  First  Friday  after  July  23,  and  Oct 
16;  Nov.  30.  Saltash,  Feb.  2;  July  25.  St.  Blazey,  Feb.  2. 
St  Golumb,  Thursday  after  MicQent  Sunday;  June  9; 
Thursday  after  Nov.  12.  St  €rerman's,  May  28,  Aug.  1. 
St  Ives,  Saturday  before  Advent  Stratton,  May  18,  Nov.  8 ; 
Dec  11.  Summercourt,  HolyThursday ;  July  28 ;  Sept.  25. 
St  Laurence,  Aug.  21 ;  Oct  29.  Tregony,  May  3 ;  July  25; 
Nov.  6.  Tr^natha,  May  6 ;  Aug.  6.  Truro,  Wednesday 
in  Midlent;  Whit  Wednesday;  Nov.  19.  Wadebridge, 
May  12;  June  22;  Oct  10.  Week,  St  Mary,  July  29; 
Sept  15;  Wednesday  before  Christmas-day.  West  Looe, 
Mays. 

Divmoru,  Toicns,  ^.—Cornwall  was  formerly  divided 
into  seven  hundreds— Conarton,  Fawiton,  Pawton,  Rial  ton, 
Stratton,  Tibesta  or  Tibestema,  and  Winneton  or  Win- 
nenton.  There  are  now  nine  hundreds;  Stratton  hundred 
and  East  hundred,  on  the  east  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tamer;  Lesnewth  and  West  hundreds,  to  the  west  of 
these  ;  Trigg  hundred,  to  the  west  of  Lesnewth ;  Pyder  and 
Powder  hundreds,  west  of  Trigg  and  West  hundreds ;  and 
Pen  with  and  Kerrier  at  the  western  end  of  the  county.  In 
the  above  enumeration,  when  two  hundreds  are  mentioned 
together,  the  most  norUierly  is  named  first  According  to 
Dr.  Borlase,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  limits  of  the  antient 
diWsions,  or  to  reconcile  them  with  the  present  He  con- 
siders that  Conarton  included  the  modem  Penwith,  and 
Tibesta  the  modem  Powder ;  Winnenton  the  modem  Ker- 
ricr,  and  Stratton  the  modern  Stratton,  Lesnewth  and 
Trigg ;  Fawiton  the  modem  East  and  part  of  West ;  Paw- 
ton,  the  remainder  of  West  and  part  of  Pyder,  and  Rialton 
the  rest  of  Pyder. 

The  number  of  parishes  accordmg  to  Camden  is  161 ; 
according  to  others  as  mentioned  by  Carew,  180;  the  last 
population  returns  give  205,  including  the  parish  of  Maker, 
which  is  partly  in  Devonshire,  and  also  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  which  comprehends  the  SciUy  Isles ;  and  counting 
as  one  the  parishes  of  St  Emey  and  Landrake,  which  in 
the  population  returns  are  given  as  united. 

The  number  of  market  towns  is  thirty,  viz.: —St  Agnes, 
St.  Austell,  Bodmin,  Boscastle,  Callington,  Cambome,  Ga- 
melford,  St  Columb  Major,  St  Daye,  Falmouth,  Fowey, 
Grampound,  Helston,  St  Ives,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  East 
Looe,  Lostwithiel,  Marazion,  St  Mawes,  Mevaffissey,  Pad- 
stow,  Penryn,  Penzance,  Polperro,  Redmth,  SsStash,  Strat- 
ton, Tregony,  Truro.  Of  these^  St  Austell  near  the  coast 
of  the  English  Channel  (population  in  1831,  8758) ; 
Bodmin,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  (pop.  in  1831, 
3782) ;  Falmouth  on  Falmouth  Haven  (pop  of  paiish  in 
1831,  7284);  Helston  on  the  river  Loo  (pop,  in  1831, 
32S3);  St  Ives  on  St  Ives'  Bay  (pop.  in  1831,  4776); 
Launceston  on  a  feeder  of  the  Tamer  (pop.  in  1831,  2231) ; 
Liskeard,  between  the  Seaton  and  the  Looe  (pop.  in  1831, 
4042);  Penryn  near  Falmouth  (pop.  in  1831,  3521);  Pen- 
zance, near  the  Land's  End  (pop.  in  1831,  6563);  Redmth 
(p^.  in  1831,  8191);  Truro  (pop.  in  1831.  8468);  are  of 
sumcient  importance  to  require  notice  in  distinct  articles. 

St  Agnes  is  on  the  N. W.  coast  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder, 
between  Padstow  and  St  Ives,  260  or  261  miles  from  Lon- 
don by  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Lauceston,  Bodmin, 
and  St  Michael.  It  is  a  small  town;  the  market  for  which 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  charter  on  record,  has  been 
I  eld  from  time  immemorial  for  all  sorts  of  wares  and  provi- 
sions except  corn.    Thursday  is  the  market  day.    The 


parish  comprehends  an  important  mming  district  and  had 
a  population  of  6642,  in  1831.  There  is  a  harbour  at  Tre- 
venaunce,  in  this  parish,  which  has  been  much  improved  of 
late  years ;  the  pilchard  fishery  has  been  established  here 
since  the  beginnmg  of  the  present  century.  St.  Agues  was 
anciently  called  Breanick  or  Bryanick. 

St  Agnes  is  a  parochial  chapel ry,  united  with  the  vicar- 
age of  St.  Perran-inZabulo  or  PiraniabUloe.  The  two  are 
stated  to  produce  419/,  net  yearly  revenue,  and  are  in  the 
fid  of  the  dean  and. chapter  of  Exeter,  in  whose  peculiar 
jurisdiction  they  are.  In  a  dingle  called  Chapel  Combe 
was  an  antient  chapel  called  Perth  Chapel,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  taken  dk)wn  1780  ;  there  are  tlte  remains  of 
an  antient  chapel  at  Malow  or  Morlah,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Agnes.  There  are  a  free-school,  a  sunday-school,  and 
three  dissenting  placet  of  worship.  Opie,  the  painter,  was 
born  at  St  Aenes. 

St  Agnes  Beacon  is  on  a  pyramidal  hill  near  the  town, 
621  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  formed  out  of  an 
antient  cairn  or  tumulus,  and  was  used  as  a  beacon  during 
the  alarm  of  invasion  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

Boscastle,  (which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bottreux 
castle,)  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  on  the  north- 
west coast  not  ftu:  to  the  north-east  of  Tintagell  Head.  It  is 
a  poor  little  place,  but  in  a  very  romantic  situation.  The 
castle  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  i&  no  longer  standing. 
It  has  a  weekly  market 

This  little  town  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Forrabury,  a 
rectory  (net  annual  value  70/.  with  a  glebe  house),  and 
partly  in  that  of  Minster,  a  rectory  (net  annual  value 
224/.),  both  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  T.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.  Thejoint 
population  of  the  two  parishes  does  not  exceed  855.  There 
IS  a  pier  at  Boscastle,  to  which  vessels  come  with  coals. 
Near  the  market-place  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  church 
or  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  also  some  remains  near 
the  church  of  Minster,  (which  is  remote  from  the  town)  of 
a  former  cell  of  Black  or  Benedictine  monks  dependent 
upon  an  abbey  at  Angers  in  France. 

Callington  is  in  the  hundred  of  East,  and  on  the  road 
from  London  by  Tavistock  to  Liskeard,  Lostwithiel,  St 
Austell,  and  Truro;  216  miles  from  London,  and  above  40 
from  Truro.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  low  and  un- 
pleasant at  the  foot  of  Kingston  Down,  and  not  far  from 
the  Lynher,  a  feeder  of  the  Tamer;  and  the  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  church,  are  mean  and  unim- 
portant ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  arranged  in  one  broad  street 
The  church,  or  rather  chapel,  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Nicholas 
de  Asheton  or  Assheton,  serjeant-at-law.  Some  cloth  is 
manufactured  here.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesdays  for 
corn  and  provisions.  Some  mines  are  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  population  in  1831  was  1388. 

Callington  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  held  with  the  rectory  of 
Southill ;  their  joint  net  annual  value  is  748/.  with  a  glebe 
house ;  they  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry 
of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Ashburton. 

This  was  one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act  It  was  the  last  town  in  Cornwall  admitted  to  the 
right  of  sending  members,  not  having  acquired  that  privi- 
lege till  1585. 

Camborne  is  in  Penwith  hundred,  and  on  the  road  from 
London  by  Redruth  to  Stives;  31  miles  from  Redruth, 
and  265  from  London.  It  is  neatly  built,  in  the  midst  of 
the  mining  districts :  the  country  around  affords  some  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospects.  The  church  is  a  (Ine 
specimen  of  the  granite  churches  of  this  county,  built  in 
the  perpendicular  English  style:  there  is  a  good  south  door 
under  a  porch,  a  mooern  south  chapel,  and  a  modem  font 
(Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture.)  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  different  classes  of  Methodists.  The  market, 
established  in  1802,  is  considerable ;  it  is  held  on  Saturday : 
the  market-house  was  built  by  Lord  De  Dunstanville,  of 
the  parish.    The  population,  in  1831,  was  7699. 

The  li>ing  is  a  rectory  (net  annual  value  790/.  with  a 
glebe  house),  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdea- 
conry of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  De  Dunstan\*ine. 

Camelford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  on  the 

road  leading  fi-om  Launceston  by  "Wadebridge  to  Padstow, 

228  miles  from  London,  and  144  ^>^™  Launceston.    It  is 

described  as  an  ill-built  town,  in  a  situation  *  as  dismal  as 
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c&n  well  be  imagined.'  The  streets,  however,  are  broad 
and  well  paved;  and  there  is  a  town-hall,  which  was  built 
about  30  years  since  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  river 
Camel,  which  rises  about  four  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  flows 
through  the  town,  and  Rives  name  to  it.  The  parish  church 
is  at  lAnteglos,  more  than  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town. 
There  is  an  endowed  school.  The  population  of  the  parish, 
in  1831,  was  1359.  There,  is  a  market  on  Friday  for  com 
and  provisions.  The  town  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  better  known  by  his  subsequently 
acquired  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
The  present  corporation  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  of 
25  Charles  II.  From  the  time  of  Edward  Vl.  the  borough 
sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were 
elected  by  the  corporation  and  a  few  freemen.  Camelford 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

The  living  of  Lanteglos  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
neighbouring  rectory  of  Advent ;  their  joint  annual  value 
is  474/.  with  a  glebe  house:  they  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall :  the  patronage 
is  in  the  king  as  duke  of  Cornwall.  There  was  lurmerly  a 
chapel  in  the  town  of  Camelford ;  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
pettp  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camelford  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  King  Arthur  fell ;  and  of 
another  fought  in  823  between  the  Britons  and  the  West 
Saxons  under  Egbert. 

St.  Columb  Mfitjor  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder,  on  a  rivu- 
let which  flows  into  the  sea  between  Trevose  Head  and 
Towan  Head,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  main  road 
ih>m  London  by  Launceston  and  Biodmin  to  Truro;  246 
miles  from  London  and  about  11  from  Bodmin.  It  is  a 
small  place,  but  pleasantly  situated,  being  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which  commands  some  interesting  prospects.  The 
buildings  are  antient,  and  the  town  for  the  most  part  ill 
paved.  There  is  a  spacious  cross  church,  the  interior  of 
which  exhibits  some  curious  specimens  of  early  workman- 
ship and  numerous  monuments:  there  was  formerly  a 
chfl^try  attached  to  this  church.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  the  Wesleyan  and  Calvinist  Methodists.  There  were  in 
antient  times  four  free  chapels  in  the  parish,  which  is  very 
extensive,  comprehending  11,680  acres,  or  more  than  18 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1831  was  2790.  There 
is  a  market  on  Thursday,  and,  in  the  summer,  one  also  on 
Saturday.  The  living,  a  rectory,  is  of  the  yearly  value  of 
1296/.  with  a  glebe-house:  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall 

St  Daye  is  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  in  the  hundred  of 
Kerrier :  it  ii  between  Truro  and  Redruth ;  26 1  or  262  miles 
fh>m  London,  and  about  2  miles  from  Redruth.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  more  consequence  in  former  times,  but  had 
fallen  much  into  decay :  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  reco- 
vered, owing  to  the  inorease  of  the  mining  population  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  traces:  this  chapel  is  said  to  have  been 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  in  former  days,  and  from  the 
resort  of  these  pilgrims  arose  a  market,  which  continued  to 
be  held  without  any  charter :  this  market  was  however  given 
up.  The  present  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturdays  for 
butchers*  meat  and  other  provisions,  was  established  some 
years  since  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  miners.  The  parish  of 
Gwennap,  which  is  rather  large,  contained  in  1831  a  popu- 
lation of  8539,  principally  consisting  of  miners. 

The  living  of  Gwennap  is  a  vicarage  (net  annual  value 
482/.  with  a  glebe-house)  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Exeter.  There  is  near  St.  Daye  a  curious  am- 
phitheatre of  rude  construction,  supposed  to  have  been  of 
British  origin;  it  was  selected  by  Wesley  as  a  place  for 
public  preaching,  and  is  still  used  by  bis  followers  at  some 
of  their  anniversaries. 

Fowey,  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder,  is  on  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  river  Fowey,  near  its  mouth,  240  miles  from 
London,  through  Tavistock,  Callington,  and  liskeard,  or 
2434  miles  through  Plymouth  and  East  Looe.  The  scenery 
around  this  town  is  very  picturesque.  The  rocks  about 
Polruan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  here 
expands  into  a  ^d  haven),  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  are  broken  mto  rude  cliffs  and  bold  promontories.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  haven  are  the  ruins  of^two  square  stone 
forts  or  blockhouses,  one  on  each  side,  built  in  tne  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  to  protect  the  entrance.  They  were  provided 
ifith  port-holes  for  cannon,  and  had  apparently  four  floors : 
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the  walls  are  six  feet  in  thickness.  The  harbour  is  now  do* 
fended  by  two  modern  batteries,  and  by  a  fort,  called  St. 
Catherine,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  town  is  built  in  a  very  straggling  manner,  the  houses 
extend  a  considerable  way  along  the  haven,  and  the  streets 
are  so  narrow  and  fuM  of  angles  as  to  be  almost  impassable 
for  carriages.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  fabric  of  the  perpendicular 
English  style  of  architecture :  it  was  rebuilt,  or  at  least 
much  altered  about  1466.  There  was  formerlv  in  the  town 
a  chapel  called  St.  CSatherine's  Chapel,  which  gave  name 
to  St  (Catherine's  Hill :  it  existed  in  Leland's  time.  Iliero 
is  a  spacious  market-house,  with  a  town-hall  over  it,  and  a 
public  walk  overlookine  the  town  and  harbour. 

The  population  of  iowey  in  1831  was  1767.  The  chief 
business  of  the  town  consists  in  catching  and  curing  pil- 
chards :  this  fishery  empbys  many  vessels.  Fowey  is  a  cor- 
porate town ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
eight  aldeirmen,  and  a  town-clerk.  Fowey  sent  members 
to  parliament  from  the  time  of  aueen  Elizabeth  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfhtnchised. 
ITie  living  is  a  Vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  179/.,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  There  are  two 
free-schools,  and  an  ahnshouse  for  eieht  pioor  widows.  The 
harbour  has  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  always  safe. 

Fowey  was  antiently  a  place  of  greater  importance  than 
it  is  now.  The  townsmen  acquired  wealth  by  fbats  of  war 
and  by  piracy  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  and  III.,  and 
Henry  V.,  and  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  increase  the 
commerce  of  the  town  to  a  great  extent.  Fowey  furnished 
more  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  before  Calais  than 
any  other  port  in  England,  and  more  mariners  than  any 
other  port  except  Yarmouth.  About  the  same  time  the 
Fowey  men  had  a  sharp  battle  with  the  Rye  and  Winchel- 
sea  men.  because  they  (the  Fowey  men)  would  *  vale  no 
bonet,  being  required :  the  Fowey  men  obtained  the  victory, 
and  hence  rose  the  name  of '  the  gallaunts  of  Fowey.'  The 
French  burnt  the  town  in  1457.  When  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  France  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
the  Fowey  men  stiU  kept  up  hostilities,  for  which  the  king 
ordered  ueir  fleet  to  be  confiscated.  The  possession  of  the 
town  was  repeatedly  contested  in  the  struggle  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliament 

Grampound  is  in  the  parishes  of  Creed  and  Probus,  in 
the  hundred  of  Powder,  248  miles  from  London,  by  Tavis- 
tock, Liskeard,  and  St  Austell.  The  river  Fal  flows 
through  the  town,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  the  east  of 
that  river,  and  consists  of  one  main  street  on  the  declivity 
of  A  MIL  The  town  did  not  contain  in  1831  more  than 
113  houses,  and  715  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  is  at 
Creed,  a  mile  fh>m  the  town,  but  there  is  a  small  chapel  of 
ease  in  the  town,  and  a  granite  cross.  The  market  is  in- 
considerable :  it  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  corporation, 
consisting  of  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  town- 
clerk.  Grampound  sent  members  to  parliament  from  tho 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  until  1821,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
for  bribery.  The  living  of  Creed  (or  St.  Creed,)  is  a  rectory 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  351/.,  with  a  glebe- house,  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  €!omwall.  Gram- 
pound  has  been  supposed,  but  with  little  reason,  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station. 

East  Looe  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin,  in  the  hundred 
of  West :  it  is  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Looe, 
which  here  falls  into  the  sea ;  234  miles  from  London  by 
Plymouth.  It  is  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  between 
the  river  Looe  and  the  sea,  and  is  described  as  a  labyrinth 
of  short  narrow  dirty  alleys,  above  which  rises  the  low  em- 
battled tower  of  a  little  chapel  of  ease.  On  the  land  side 
rises  a  high  steep  hill,  over  which  the  road  leads  into  the 
town.  East  Looe  is  united  with  West  Looe  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  fifteen  arches:  this  bridge  is  141  yards 
long,  but  only  6  feet  two  inches  wide :.  there  was  formerly 
upon  it  a  chapel  or  oratory  dedicated  to  St  Anne.  The 
number  of  houses  in  1831  was  167:  the  inhabitants  were 
865.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  admits  ves- 
sels of  100  tons,  and  is  protected  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
^lumber  of  fkeemen.    It  returned  memberjrtd  parliamfflit 
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from  the  time  of  EliMbeth  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  election  was  in  the 
mayor,  burgesses,  and  freemen.  There  is  an  endowed  free- 
school  for  teaching  mathematics,  especially  those  branches 
connected  with  navigation.  There  is  an  endowment  of  27/. 
per  annum  attached  to  the  chapel  of  ease,  which  is  held 
with  the  living  of  St.  Martin. 

The  living  of  St  Martin  is  a  chanelry  of  tne  annual  value 
of  48i/.,  with  a  glebe  house,  in  tne  gift  of  the  duke  of 
Cleveland  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  It  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.^ 

East  Looe  was  formerly  of  much  greoter  importance :  it 
anited  with  Fowey  in  sending  a  member  to  a  council  of 
trade  held  at  Westminster  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
furnished  20  vessels  and  315  men  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III. 

Lostwithiel  (otherwise  Loswithiel  and  Lestwithiel)  is  in  the 
hundred  of  Powder,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  ot  the  Fowey, 
2344  miles  from  London,  by  Tavistock  and  Liskeard.  The 
number  of  houses  in  1831  was  217,  chiefly  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  slate,  of  which  large  slabs  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  roughly  paved. 
The  church  is  a  curious  edifice,  with  a  tower,  in  the  early  Eng- 
hsh  style,  and  an  octagonal  lantern  and  spire  of  decorat^ 
English:  there  is  a  tine  east  window.  The  aisles  are  of 
later  date.  Within  the  church  is  a  singular  octagonal  font. 
Near  the  church  is  an  antient  building  said  to  have  been 
a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Cornwall.  There  is  a  town-hall, 
in  which  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  for  the 
county  are  held ;  the  county  members  were  also  elected  here 
until  the  division  of  Cornwall  by  the  Reform  Act  There  are 
a  grammar-school  and  a  writing-school,  supported  by  the 
corporation,  and  a  school  endowed  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  St. 
John  Eliot's  donation.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1548 :  but  tne  borough 
e;ctends  beyond  it  into  the  parish  of  Lanlivery. 

The  corporation  of  Lostwithiel  consists  of  seven  capital 
burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  mayor,  and 
seventeen  assistants,  ot  common-councilmen.  The  borough 
•ent  members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
until  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  net  annual  value  of  96/.,  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Corqwall. 

Lostwithiel  was  made  a  free  borough  by  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  king  of  the  Romans.  Edmund,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, son  of  Richard,  was  also  a  great  bene&ctor  of  this 
town,  conferring  upon  it  several  important  privileges,  some 
of  which  however  were  lost  upon  his  death.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  L  and  the  Parliament,  the  Royalists  under  Sir 
Richard  Grenvill^  were  defeated  in  a  skmnish  near  Lost- 
withiel by  the  Parliamentarians.  Restormel  castle,  in  the 
parish,  was  however  soon  afterwards  taken  by  Sir  Richard 
Grcpville,  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Parliamentarians^  retired  from  Lostwithiel,  where  he  had  his 
quarters,  to  Fowey,  where  his  infrmtry  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, though  on  very  favourable  terms. 

Lostwithiel  is,  by  some  antiquaries,  considered  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station :  Camden  and  Borlaso  fix  here  the 
OvKtXa  (Uxela)  of  Ptolemy,  which  later  antiquarians  fix  on 
the  Parret,  in  Somersetshire. 

Marazion,  or  Market  Jew,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pen  with, 
on  the  coast  of  Mount's  Bay,  28 1  miles  from  London,  through 
Exeter,  Launceston,  Bodmin,  Truro,  and  Hebton;  and  15 
miles  from  the  Land's  End.  This  town  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  which  rises  towards  the  north  and  shelters  it  from 
cold  winds.  The  mildness  of  temperature  which  results 
from  its  situation,  renders  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in- 
viting to  invalids,  though  these  advantages  are  partly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  town  contained 
26U  houses  in  1831,  and  had  a  population  of  1393.  The 
parish  church  (that  of  St.  Hilary)  is  two  miles  distant. 

There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  if  not  mcne. 
This  town  was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  it  is  now. 
At  present  there  is  one  market  held  on  Saturday,  and  w^ 
supplied.  Ready-ma^e  shoes  are  sold  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  chief  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  importa- 
tion of  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mines.  The  origin  of  the  popular  name  of  this  town, 
Market  Jew,  has  been  much  disputed :  some  have  supposed  it 
had  at  an  early  period  a  market  to  which  foreign  Jews  came 
to  buy  tin ;  others  that  the  name  was  derived  from  a  market 
lifild  on  Thursday  {die  Jovis) ;  it  more  probably  has  arisen 
<^Mn  a  popular  corruption  of  the  antient  name,  which  ap- 
««.  JB  to  have  been  variously  vritten,  Marchadyon,  Mex- 


drosein,  Marghasyon,  and  Marghaaiewe,  ^m  which  la*t 
Market  Jew  seems  to  have  snrtmg.  It  clears  to  have 
been  burnt  bv  the  rebels  unaer  Humphrey  Arundell  of 
Lanheme,  in  1549,  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  and 
dwelling  houses  lay  in  ruins  till  long  arier. 

Marazion  has  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  eight 
burgesses,  and  twelve  capital  inhabitants.  It  appears  to 
have  elected  two  members  of  parliament  in  the  year  16  6B, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  took  their  seats:  it  is 
thought  to  have  had  representatives  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  parish  of  St.  Hilary,  in  which  Mamzion  stands,  had  in 
1831  a  population  of  1728,  besides  the  population  of  th« 
town,  making  3121  in  all:  many  of  these  are  engaged  id 
mining.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall,  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
311/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Marazion  is  St  MichaePs  Mount, 
which  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  the  sands  when 
the  tide  is  out,  but  is  insulated  when  it  is  high  water. 
Across  the  sands  is  a  narrow  causeway  of  pebbles  to  render 
the  communication  more  perfect.  According  to  some  an- 
tient traditions,  the  Mount  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
shore,  and  surrounded  with  trees ;  but  an  examination  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  spot  has  shown  that  the  tra- 
ditions are  groundless,  and  that  the  Mount  could  not  have 
been  separated  from  tlie  land  but  by  some  great  convulsion 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition  or  historical  record. 

It  is  supposed^  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  St.  Mi- 
diael's  Mount  was  the  Iktic  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  depot 
for  the  tin  refined  and  cast  into  ingots  by  the  Britons.  J^e- 
\ious  to  1044  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  had  been  et»ta* 
blished  on  the  island ;  in  that  year  Edward  the  Confessor 
gave  to  the  monks  the  Mount,  with  all  its  appendag«»; 
but  before  1085  Robert  earl  of  Moreton  (Mortagne?)  and 
Cornwall,  annexed  it  to  the  abbey  of  St  Michael  in  periculo 
Maris  in  Normandy.  It  was  included  in  thd  suppression 
of  the  alien  priories  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lU.,  but  restored 
as  a  religious  house,  and  afterwards  given,  first  by  King 
Henry  VI.  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  by  King 
Edward  IV.  to  the  Brigitine  nunnery  at  Sion,  in  Middlesex. 
At  the  Dissolution  the  lands  belonging  to  this  house  >^'ere 
valued  at  110/.  12*.  The  Mount  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  religious  reverence  as  early  as  tho  fifth  con- 
tury.  In  the  dark  ages  it  was  much  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  It  was  regarded  also  as  a  stronghold,  and 
a  casUe  was  built  on  it  The  Mount  was  seized  and  the 
monks  expelled  by  Henry  de  la  Pomeroy,  who  supported 
prince  (afterwards  kin^)  John  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the 
throne  during  the  captivity  of  his  brother,  Richard  C^eur 
de  Lion.  It  was  however  surrendered  by  Poraemy  on  the 
approach  of  the  royal  army,  supported  by  the  sheriff  with 
the  posse  comitatus :  the  monks  were  restored,  and  a  small 
garrison  placed  in  the  castle.  In  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
the  castle  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  a  Lancasterian, 
after  the  battle  of  Barnet ;  the  Yorkists  besieged  the  place 
for  several  months,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitulation. 
Perkin  Warbeck  had  possession  of  this  castle  for  a  while,  and 
left  his  wife  here  as  in  a  place  of  security.  Upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastery,  the  Mount  was  given  to  Hum- 
phrey Arundell  of  Lanheme :  and  when  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Cornish  insurgents  in  1 549,  the  posses- 
sion of  this  strong-hold  was  obstinately  contested.  In  the 
civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Mount  was  held  for 
the  royalists  by  Sir  Francis  Bassett,  but  was  taken  by  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1646.  In  Leland's  time,  there  were 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  with  shops  for  fisher- 
men ;  but  before  1 700  the  place  had  so  far  decayed  that 
there  remained  only  one  cotti^  inhabited  by  a  widow 
woman.  In  1726-27  Sir  John  St  Aubyn  rebuilt  the  pier, 
and  since  then  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  much  in- 
creased. In  1831  there  were  42  houses  and  161  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  in  the  pilchard  season  the  number  is  generally 
increased.    The  Mount  is  extra-parochial. 

The  island,  containing  the  Mount  and  a  level  piece  of 
ground  at  its  fbot,  is  a^ut  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
comprehends  70  acres  of  sur&oe.  The  Mount  is  231  feet 
in  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  platform  of  the 
chapel  tower.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and  is  defended  by  two 
small  batteries ;  the  summitis  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
the  monastic  buildings,  which  have  been  repaired  and  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  had 
no  other  water  than  rain  water  collected  in  drains ;  but  about 
th9  middle  of  tbo  la9t  oentuqr»  (A  siokip^a  vellft  a  fijoe  ftpcing 
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was  found,  at  the  depth  of  37  fbet  Specimens  of  tin  ore  are 
said  to  be  veryplentihil  all  over  the  Mount,  which  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  granite.  Human  bones  are  frequently 
dug  up  wherever  the  soil  was  deep  enough  to  allow  of  inter- 
ment. 

St.  Mawes  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  in  Roseland,  in  the 
hundred  of  Powder,  on  an  arm  of  the  CarrickRoad,  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  on  which  Falmouth  stands  :  it  is  260  miles  from 
London,  through  Tavistock,  Liskeard,  and  Tregony.  This 
is  a  wretched  little  place,  consisting  of  one  street  under  a 
hill  by  the  sea,  ana  containing  a  tew  houses  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  There  was  neither  church  nor  chapel  until 
1812,  when  the  marquis  (now  duke)  of  Buckingham  built 
one.  The  parish  church  of  St  J  ust  is  distant  two  miles. 
There  is  a  castle  built  by  Henry  VHI.,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  Pendennis  castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadsted^ 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  size ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  residence 
for  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  market,  which  is  on  Fri- 
day, is  very  small.  St.  Mawes  returned  two  members  from 
1562  UT)  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  disn-anchised.  The  parish  of  St.  Just  contained,  in 
1831,  337  houses  and  15fl8  inhabitants.  The  living;  is  a 
rectory  of  the  net  annual  value  of  425/.,  with  a  glebe  house. 
It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Mevagissey,  in  the  hundred  of  Powder,  is  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  the  channel,  on  Mevagissey  Bay,  several 
miles  to  the  left  of  the  road  by  St.  Austell  and  Grampound 
to  Truro  and  Falmouth.  250  miles  from  London.  The 
parish,  which  is  small,  contained  in  1831  340  houses^  and 
2169  inhabitants.  In  1821  the  population  was  2450:  the 
diminution  is  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  pilchard  fishery, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  depended.  Ships  of  LOO 
tons  may  ride  securely  in  the  pool  or  basin  of  Mevagissey. 
The  market,  which  is  held  by  nrescription,  is  on  Saturday.' 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  tne  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe ;  net  annual  value  1 86/.,  with  a  glebe  house. 
It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 
Padstow,  in  Pyder  hundred,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alan,  or  Camel,  which  here  forms  a  wide  sestuary  •  it  is 
246^  miles  from  London,  by  Launceston  and  Cameiford. 
The  town  is  in  a  vale,  adorned  with  gardens  on  each  side, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  ©stuary, 
which,  when  the  tide  is  up,  Uresents  a  clear  expanse  of 
water  apparently  land-locked  oy  the  granite  cKfls  which 
form  the  banks.  The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and,  though  the  entrance  is  much  ob- 
structed by  sand,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  great 
burden.  The  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  and  many  of 
the  buildings  anticiuated ;  but  the  town  has  been  much  im- 
proved within  the  last  half  century  by  the  erection  of  many 
new  houses  :  the  general  roofing  is  a  line  blue  $late.  There 
is  an  excellent  pier,  a  custom-house,  several  quays  and 
shipwrights'  yards,  a  workhouse,  and  a  school-room  over 
it.  Tl;e  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture. 
There  were  formerly  several  chapels  in  this  parish ;  the  east 
wall  of  that  of  St.  Saviour,  on  a  precipice  overlooking  the 
town  and  harbour,  yet  remains.  The  number  of  houses  in 
the  parish  in  1831  was  325;  the  population  at  the  same 
period  was  1822.  In  the  time  of  Leiand  the  town  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  both  with  Ireland  and  Wales ;  the 
chief  imports  now  are  coals  and  iron  ftom  Wales,  timber 
from  Norway,  and  various  goods  ftom  Bristol :  com,  malt, 
and  block  tin  are  exported.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 
There  is  a  school  ejidowed  with  5/.  per  annum  from  the 
Rev.  St.  John  Eliot's  donations,  two  Sunday  schools,  and 
several  day  schools,  established  by  voluntary  subscription 
and  private  benevolence.  (Lysons'  Magna  Bin  tannia,  1814.) 
There  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Padstow  a  monastery 
founded  by  St  Petrock,  about  a.d.  520,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  981.  The  place  appears  to  have  had  antiently 
the  name  of  Adolstowe  or  Aluestowe,  and  in  the  Comisn 
language  Lodenek. 

The  Tiring  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  202/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

Polperro,  m  the  hundred  of  West,  lies  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Lansalloes  and  partly  in  that  of  Talland ;  it  is  on  the 
coast  between  Plymouth  and  Fowey,  6i  miles  from  Fowey, 
and  237  from  London.  The  situation  of  this  little  town  is 
singularly  romantic,  the  houses  being  on  the  side  of  two 
steep  rocky  hills,  forming  a  very  narrow  valley;  a  small 
river  which  divides  the  two  parishes  runs  through  this 


valley.  There  is  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  150  tons ;  vn  ex- 
tensive hook  and  line  fishery  is  carried  on,  by  which  Bath, 
Plymouth,  and  other  places  are  supplied  with  fish :  there  is 
also  a  pilchard  fishery,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals, 
limestone,  and  grain.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St  Peter  on  the  brow  of  the  more  westerly  of  the 
two  hills  in  the  parish  of  Lansalloes;  there  are  some  remains 
of  this,  called  the  chapel  house.  The  market  is  on  Friday. 
The  population  of  Polperro  is  not  given  separately  in  the 
population  returns.  Tne  two  parishes  in  which  it  stands 
contained  together,  in  1831,  1725  inhabitants,  exclusive  of 
the  borough  of  West  Looe,  which  is  in  Talland  parish. 

Lansalloes  is  a  rectory,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  395/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  Talland  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  an- 
nual value  of  1 10/.:  both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  There  are  two  endowed 
charity  schools  at  Polperro ;  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

Saltash  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamar,  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Lynher,  and  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephens.  The  town  is  built  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  chapel  of  ease  and 
the  town  or  mayoralty  hall,  beneath  which  is  an  open 
market-place.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  indifferently 
built;  the  principal  street  is  at  right  angles  to  the  river: 
the  buildings  are  chiefly  of  stone  quarried  in  the  rock  on 
which  the  town  stands.  Saltash  appears  to  have  been  of 
more  consequence  formerly  than  at  present:  it  is  now 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
in  malt.  The  number  of  houses  in  1831  was  245;  of  in- 
habitants 1637.  The  rest  of  the  parish,  which  is  tolerably 
large,  contained  at  the  same  time  280  houses  and  1455  in- 
habitants. The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Besides  the  chapel 
of  ease,  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  if  not  more, 
and  a  free  school. 

Saltash  was  made  a  free  borough  in  the  reign  of  John 
or  Henry  III.  The  borough  sent  members  to  parliament 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI. :  it  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act  The  town  of  Saltash,  as  one  of  the  passes 
into  Cornwall,  was  the  object  of  many  contests  in  the  great 
civil  war.  It  was  first  fortified  by  the  parliament,  but  sur- 
rendered without  resistance  to  the  Koyalists  under  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  in  1642:  in  1643  the  Parliamentarians,  finding  it 
open,  hastily  fordfied  it ;  but  the  Royalists  soon  after  took 
it  by  assault.  It  was  subsequently  twice  occupied  by  the 
Piirliamentarians,  and  as  often  recovered  by  the  Royalists ; 
but  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  kine*s  troops,  in  164G. 
Saltash  was  antiently  called  Esse  or  Ashebhrgh  or  Asche. 
Treraaton  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  St  Stephens,  will  be 
miticed  hereafter. 

The  perpetual  curacy  of  Saltash  is  worth  45/.  per  annum, 
with  a  parsonage  house  y  the  living  of  St.  Stephens  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of  1 39/.  per  annum,  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

Stratton,  in  Stratton  hundred,  is  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  on  a  rivulet  the  waters  of  which  ulti- 
mately fall  into  the  sea  at  Bude  Haven,  in  Bude  Bay.  It 
is  222i  miles  from  London  by  Exeter,  Crediton,  Hather- 
leigh,  and  Holsworthy.  The  harbour  at  Bude  admits  only 
small  vessels.  Sea  sand  is  sent  from  Bude  for  inland  for 
maniue.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  in  1831  was 
305:  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1613. 

Stratton,  or  the  immediate  vicinity,  has  been  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  Musidunum ; 
but  its  chief  historical  interest  is  derived  from  the 
battle  fought  near  it  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  The 
scene  of  action  was  really  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Ponghill:  the  earl  of  Stamford,  with  the  parliamentary 
ai-my,  was  attacked  May  6,  1643,  by  the  Cornish  royalists, 
who  were  for  inferior  in  number,  under  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
Sir  Beville  GrenviUe,  and  others.  The  Royalists  gained  a 
complete  victory,  taking  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  with  all 
their  artillery,  baggage,  and  provisions,  and  many  prisoners. 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  created  Lord  Hopton  of  Stratton, 
and  after  his  death,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle,  was  created  Lord  Berkeley 
of  Stratton. 

Tregony  is  a  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Cuby,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Powder,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Fal, 
251  miles  from  London,  through  Tavistock,  Liskeard,  and 
St  Austell.  This  town  was  formerly  of  some  consequence, 
but  it  began  to  decay  as  Truro  began  to  flourish.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  arranged  in  one  long  street  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
sloping  down  to  tne  Fal,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,    lie 
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number  of  houses  in  1931  was  234:  the  nunher  of  inhftbit- 
ants  was  1127  in  the  borough,  or  1282  in  the  whole  parish. 
The  parish  church  of  Cul^  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  corporation  of 
Tregony  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  seven  or  eight 
capital  buTgesses.  The  borough  is  said  to  have  sent  mem- 
bers to  paruament  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  but  if  this, 
which  is  doubtful,  be  admitted,  it  appears  that  the  franchise 
was  disused  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  From  that 
time  two  were  returned  until  the  borough  was  disfhtnchiaed 
by  the  Reform  Act.  Tregony  is  considered  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  Cenium  or  Voluba.  There  was  a  castle  of  the 
Pomeroys  at  Tregony,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains. 

The  living  of  Cuby  is  a  vicarage,  unitied  with  the  vicarage 
of  Tregony,  the  church  of  which,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
was  in  old  Tregony,  and  was  partly  standing  in  the  last 
century:  their  joint  value  is  31U. ;  in  the  gift  of  J.  A. 
Ciordon,  Esq. ;  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry 
of  Cornwall 

Bossiney  [Bossiney],  St  German*s,  West  Looe,'and  St 
MichaePs,  are  decayed  boroughs.  For  the  borough  of 
Newport,  we  refer  to  Launckston. 

St  German's  is  in  the  hundred  of  East^  on  the  river 
Tidi,  which  unites  with  the  Lynher,  forming  the  St.  Ger- 
man's river;  228  miles  from  London  through  Plymouth  and 
Saltash .  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a  tolerably  hi^h  hill,  which  rises 
on  the  north  side  of  it  The  houses  (which,  m  1 8.^1 ,  amounted 
to  491  for  the  whole  parish,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county), 
are  arranged  mostly  in  one  street.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  (2586  in  1831)  derive  their  chief  support  from  i^gri- 
culture  and  fishing.  St  German's  was  at  a  remote  period 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  was  afterwards  united  with 
that  of  Crediton,  and  from  this  union  arose  the  see  of 
Exeter.  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  had  established  here 
a  college  of  priests,  who  were  afterwards  made  canons  of 
the  order  of  St  Aug^^tine ;  and  the  manor  of  St  German's 
was  divided  between  the  priory  thus  formed  and  the  bishop 
of  Exeter.  At  the  Suppression,  the  revenues  of  the  priory 
were  valued  at  243/.  8<.,  Uugdale  and  Speed ;  or  227/.  4s,  8a. 
according  to  the  Clare  MS.  Valor.  The  conventual  church, 
now  used  as  the  parish  church,  was  formerly  much  more 
extensive.  Hie  antient  chancel  fell  to  the  ground  in 
1592,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  repairs  having  been 
neglected:  the  church  now  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles.  The  west  front  has  two  towers,  both  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  once  octagonal  in  the  upper  part, 
and  quadrangular  below:  the  north  tower  retains  that 
form,  but  the  south  tower  has  been  altered,  and  is  quadran* 
gular  throughout.  Between  the  towers  is  the  entrance, 
formed  by  a  very  deep  Norman  arch  with  shafts  and  mould- 
ings, and  two  small  Norman  windows  above.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  south  aisle  is  very  dissimilar,  and  the  use  of 
the  pointed  arch  indicates  its  later  erection;  indeed  the 
pointed  arch  is  found  even  in  the  west  front,  which  has  pro- 
bably undergone  partial  alteration.  In  the  part  now  em- 
ployed as  the  chancel  is  a  rude  antient  seat,  generally  called 
*  the  bishop's  chair,'  but  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  monks.  There  is  a  fine  altar-piece,  a 
pulpit  curiously  veneered  and  inlaid,  and  several  monu- 
ments. The  seat  of  the  earl  of  St  German's,  called  Port 
Eliot  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  antient  priory :  the  outside  is  irregular 
and  devoid  of  magnificence,  but  many  of  the  apartments 
are  convenient  and  spacious,  and  decorated  with  paintings. 
Hie  site  of  the  abbey  and  other  lands  were,  at  the  Disso- 
lution, leased  to  John  Champernowne  and  others,  and  after- 
wards ^^ranted  in  fee,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  to 
Cathenne,  widow  of  John,  and  two  other  persons.  Cham- 
pernowne is  said  to  have  obtained  his  share  in  the  monastic 
Elunder  by  a  trick  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  rather  than 
is  fairness.  Two  gentlemen  making  suit  to  the  king  for 
these  lands,  Champernowne,  then  in  attendance  at  court, 
kneeled  behind  them  when  they  kneeled  to  his  majesty,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  petition,  joined*  with 
them  in  returning  thanks,  and  afterwards  claimed  his 
share,  which,  on  an  appeal  to  the  king,  was  allowed  him. 
From  the  Champemownes  the  estate  passed  to  the  Eliot 
family,  of  which  the  present  earl  of  St.  German's  is  the  re- 
presentative. There  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  There 
IS  a  free  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Nicholas  Honey, 
and  wc  believe  farther  supported  by  the  Eliot  family.  St 
Grermau's  returned  members  to  parliament  in  1562,  when 
its  ri^bt  to  send  was  questioned     Th«  right  of  election 


was  nominaTty  in  all  householders  within  the  borough 
(which  however  contains  only  a  few  houses),  but  was  vir- 
tually vested  in  the  freemen,  who  amounted,  according  to 
Oliifield's  RepreHtitative History,  Lend.,  1816,  to  seven: 
the  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  The 
living  is  said,  in  the  Clerical  Guide  (1836),  to  be  a J>er- 
petu^  curacy,  of  the  annual  value  of  101/.  with  a  glebe 
house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor ;  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes ;-  but 
according  to  Messrs.  Lysons  {MoLgna  Britannia),  it  is  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bisnop  of  Exeter. 

West  Looe  is  separated  from  East  Looe  by  the  river  Looe. 
It  contained,  in  1831, 126  houses,  and  503  inhabitanto.  It  is 
in  the  parish  of  Talland,  which  includes  also  a  part  of  the 
market-town  of  Polperro.  There  is  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Looe,  uniting  the  two  boroughs  of  East  Looe  and  West  Looe. 
There  was  formerly  a  chapel  at  West  Looe  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  but  it  is  now  converted  into  a  guildhall.  The  mar- 
ket which  was  on  Wednesday,  has  been  long  discontinued. 
This  place  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  the  cor- 
poration consists  of  twelve  burgesses,  including  the  mayor. 
This  boroueh  sent  members  to  parliament  fh>m  the  time  of 
Edward  VL.  the  election  was  in  the  corporation.  West 
Looe  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act 

St  Michael's,  otherwise  Michell,  is  on  the  main  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End,  248  miles  from 
London :  it  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  St  Enoder,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Newlyn,  both  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder.  This 
place  deserves  notice  only  as  being  one  of  the  boroughs  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act.  It  returned  two  members 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The  right  of  election  was 
declared  in  1700  to  be  in  the  lords  of  the  manor  capable 
of  being  portreeves  (the  portreeve  is  the  returning  oflicerX 
and  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot  The  latter,  in 
the  time  of  Browne  Willis,  were  in  number  twenty -six ;  but 
Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  having  purchased  the  borough, 
pudled  down  the  cottages  as  fast  as  thev  became  empty,  and 
so  reduced  the  number  of  voters  to  four,  exclusive  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  The  population  of  St.  Enoder  was,  in 
1831,  1124;  that  of  Newlyn,  1218. 

The  living  of  St  Enoder  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  of  the  annual  value  of  278/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  that  of  Newlyn  is  a  vicarage,  also  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop,  of  the  annual  value  of  380/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
Both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall.  Both  churches  are  distant,  St.  Enoder  three 
miles  north-east,  Newlyn  two  miles  north-west  firom  St 
Michell. 

Divisions  Jbr  ecclesiastical  and  legal  purpo*^*.— Corn- 
wall was  antiently  a  diocese  by  itself;  and  opposite  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  tho  place  where  the  see  was 
first  established :  according  to  Camden,  Tanner,  and  Gough 
(the  editor  of  Camden),  the  see  was  fixed  at  Bodmin  first, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  St  German's ;  while  Mr.  Whit- 
aker,  who  is  followed  by  Messrs.  Lysons,  contends  that  it 
was  originally  fixed  at  St  Crerman's,  an^  continued  there 
until  it  was  united  with  the  see  of  Crediton.  Out  of  this 
union  rose  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  diocese  of  which  C!om- 
wall  is  now  included.  Tlie  limits  of  the  county  nearly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  but  thirty- 
two  parishes,  according  to  Messrs.  Lysons,  are  exempt  from 
the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction.  The  archdeacon's  visitations 
are  held  about  a  month  after  Easter  in  each  year  at  Laun- 
ccston,  Liskeard,  Bodmin,  Truro,  Heldton,  and  Penzance. 
The  archdeaconry  is  subdivided  into  eight  rural  deaneries 
—  East  Kerrier,  Penwith,  Powdei?  Pyder,  Trig^  Major, 
Trigg  Minor,  and  West  The  office  of  rural  dean  is  in  this 
county  an  efficient  office.  The  deans  are  appointed  yearly, 
and  make  regular  visitations  to  all  the  churoies  within  their 
deaneries,  reporting  the  state  of  the  churches  at  the  arch- 
deacon's visitation. 

Messrs.  Lysons  give  the  number  of  parishes  as  203  (two 
less  than  those  given  in  the  Population  Returns),  of  which 
85  are  rectories,  100  vicarages,  and  18  donatives  or  curacies. 

Cornwall  is  in  the  western  circuit  The  Spring  assizes 
are  held  at  Launceston,  the  summer  assizes  at  Bodmin. 
The  Epiphanv  and  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  are  held  at 
Lostwithiel,  the  Easter  sessions  at  Truro,  and  the  Michael- 
mas sessions  at  Bodmin.  There  are  a  county  gaol  and  house 
of  correction  at  Bodmin,  and  another  older  county  gaol  at 
Launceston,  which  is  used  at  the  assizes.  The  (Cornish 
sessions  are  not  attended  by  barristers.    (Lysons'  Magna 
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This  county  is  however  under  a  pecnliar  jurisdiction, 
"Which  requires  notice  here, — that  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
The  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  created  in   1337  in  favour  of 
Kdward  the  Black  Prince,  and  settled  by  act  of  parliament^ 
on  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.    The  Duke  en- 
joyed large  revenues,  arising  from  tne  lordship  of  castles, 
boroughs,  and  manors,  granted  to  him  in  Cornwall  and 
I>eyonshire ;  the  profits  arising  ftom  the  coinage  of  tin,  and 
various  other  sources.    The  annual  revenue  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Black 
Prince  was  2493/.  7*.  3Jrf.;  the  clear  revenue  in  the  15th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  amounted  to  10,096i.  \U.  9J^;  in  the 
44th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1602,  it  had  fldlen  to 
4569/.  12«.  2J(/. ;  and  at  the  publication  of  Messrs.  Lysons' 
Magna  Britannia  (1814),  the  gross  amount  was  estimated 
at  22,000/.,  of  which  8500/.  arose  from  the  tin-duty  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  3500/.  from  the  rents  of  manors, 
fines,  &c.  in  the  same  county:  the  sources  from  which  the 
remainder  was  derived  are  not  mentbned.    The  tin-duty 
before  the  war  of  1 793  had  been  14,000/.  per  annum.    The 
immediate  government  of  the  county  was  vested  in  the  Duke, 
who  has  still  his  Chancellor,  Attorney-general,  and  Solicitor- 
general,  and  his  court  of  exchequer.     He  also  appoints  the 
sherifis.    The  mining  trade  is  under  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Stannary  Courts;  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries, and  the  Vice- warden,  are  at  the  head  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion, with  a  final  appeal  to  the  duke  and  his  council.    The 
miners  claim  to  be  n-ee  from  all  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the 
Stannary  Courts,  except  in  cases  affecting  land,  life,  or  limb. 
The  Vice-Warden's  Court  is  held  once  a  month,  and  is  a 
court  of  equity  for  all  matters  relating  to  the  tin  mines  and 
trade ;  no  writ  of  error  lies  to  the  courts  at  Westnainster, 
but- there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Warden,  and  from  him  to  the 
puke  in  council,  or,  when  the  duchy  is  vacant,  to  the  King 
in  counciL    Issues  are  frequently  directed  by  the  Vice- 
warden  to  be  tried  in  the  Stannary  Courts,  which  are  held 
at  the  end  of  every  three  weeks  before  the  Steward  of  each 
of  the  four  '  Stannaries*  or  mining  districts :  in  these  courts 
all  civil  actions,  in  which  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  a 
privileged  tinner,  are  tried  before  the  Steward  and  a  jury: 
from  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Vice-warden,  and 
from  him  as  in  other  cases.    The  four  Stannary  districts 
are  Foy  More,  Blackmore,  Tywamhaile,  and  Penwith  and 
Kerrier.    The  Stannary  laws  are  revised,  or  new  ones  en- 
acted, by  the  Duke  and  his  council,  with  the  consent  of  what 
is  called  the  Stannary  Parliament,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  Stannators,  gentlemen  of  property  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, chosen  six  for  each  stannary.    Those  for  Foy  More 
are  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lostwithiel, 
those  for  Tywarnhale  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Truro ;  and  those  for  Penwith  and  Kerrier  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Helston.     The   last   Stannary  Parlia- 
ment was  held  jjit  Truro  in  1752,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 
ments to  September,  1753.    The  Stannary  laws  have  been 
repeatedly  published.    The  Stannary  prison  was  at  Lost- 
withiel, but  by  the  recent  Act  (which  we  shall  'presently 
mention)  it  is  now  at  Bodmin.    The  antient  records  of  the 
Stannaries  were  kept  at  Lostwithiel  till  they  were  burnt  in 
the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  in  1644»  by  the   parUa- 
mentary  army. 

'An  act  was  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  cap. 
1 06,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  and  more  expediitious 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Stannaries  of  Oornwall, 
and  for  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  and  improving  the  Prac- 
tice and  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  the  Stannaries.'  By 
section  4  of  this  act,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice- 
Warden  is  extended  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
working  of  lead,  copper,  or  other  metal  or  metallic  mine- 
rals within  the  county  of  Cornwall.  By  section  6,  the  Stan- 
nary Courts  are  consolidated,  and  are  to  be  held  before  the 
Vice-Warden,  who  is  to  have  the  sante  authority  that  the 
stewards  had.  By  section  1 4,  the  Vice- Warden  is  authorized 
to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
and  proceedings  of  his  court;  sucn  rules  as  relate  to  the 
Equity  side  of  his  jurisdiction  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  Common  Law  side  by 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Common  Law  at 
Westminster.  The  Vice-Warden's  Court  (section  21)  is 
made  a  Court  ef  Record,  and  is  held  at  Truro.  For  other 
details,  see  the  Act. 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Cornwall  had  the  largest 
share  in  the  parliamentary  representation  of  all"  the  English 
counties:  up  to  1821  it  had  sent  forty-four  members,  viz. 


two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  twentT-K>ne  boroughs, 
none  of  them  of  any  great  importance,  and  some  of  them 
utterly  insignificant.  The  county  was  represented  in  par- 
liament at  the  time  of  the  first  summons  of  Edward  I.,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  it  returned  two 
kn^hts  of  the  shire,  and  representatives  for  the  six  boroughs 
of  Launceston,  Bodmin,  LostwiUiiel,  Helston,  Truro,  and 
Liskeard :  to  these  were  added,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
Saltash,  Camelford,  West  Looe,  Grampound,  Bossiney,  St. 
Michael's,  and  Newport ;  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Penryn  and 
St.  Ives ;  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  Tregony  (though  it  has 
been  asserted  that  this  borough  sent  members  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.),  SU  German's,  St  Mawes,  East  Looe,  Fowey. 
and  CaUington.  In  1821  Grampound  was  disfranchised. 
By  the  Reform  Act  the  eountv  was  formed  into  two  divi- 
sions, each  returning  two  members :  St.  Michael's,  Bossiney, 
St.  Mawes,  East  and  West  Looe,  St.  German's,  Newport, 
Camelford,  Tregony,  Saltash,  CaUington,  Fowev,  and  Lost- 
withiel were  disfiranchised ;  and  the  members  for  Liskeard, 
Launoeston,  St.  Ives,  and  Hdston  reduced  to  one  each; 
making  the  number  of  members  sent  by  the  county  only 
fourteen.  The  chief  place  of  election  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  is  at  Bodmin,  and  the  polling  stations 
are  Bodmin,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  Stratton,  and  St.  Aus- 
tell. The  chief  place  of  election  for  the  western  division  is 
Truro^  and  the  polling  stations  arc  Truro,  Penzance,  Helston, 
and  Redruth.  The  town  of  Falmouth  was,  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act,  included  in  the  borough  of  Penryn :  the  boundaries 
of  other  boroughs  were  enlarged,  but  no  other  addition  was 
made  that  requires  notice  here. 

Natural  Curiosities. — ^The  granite  rocks  of  Cornwall 
present  in  difierent  places  an  appearance  so  singular,  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  the  efforts  of  human  ai*t  in 
its  earliest  and  rudest  stage.  The  Cheese  Wring  or  Wring 
Cheese  occupies  the  highest  ridge  of  a  hill  north  of  Liskear(£ 
one  of  the  hills  which  gradually  decline  from  Brown  Willy 
and  Rough  Tor,  the  highest  parts  of  the  county.  The  sum- 
mits of  all  these  hills  are  covered  with  granite  cairns  in  diffe- 
rent states  of  ruin,  and  their  sides  are  strewed  with  bowlders 
which  have  fallen  from  them.  Cheese  Wring  is  a  cairn  or 
heap  consisting  of  five  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  of 
which  the  upper  ones  are  so  much  the  largest  as  to  over^ 
hang  on  all  sides  the  lower  ones,  which  form  their  base. 
The  collective  height  of  the  whole  pile  is  about  fifteen  feet, 
according  to  Dr.  M*Culloch,  whose  account  (Geological 
Transactions,  vol.  iL  pp.  66-78)  we  follow;  but  Dr.  Borlase 
states  it  at  thirty-two  leet.  The  formation  of  this  group  is 
ascribed  by  Dr.M'Culloch  solely  to  natural  causes.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  remain  of  a  much  larger  mass,  the  lateral  parts 
of  which  have  fallen  away,  not  heing  so  well  poised  as  the 
singular  part  which  yet  remains.  The  granite  of  Cornwall 
is  in  general  split  by  fissures,  which  tend  for  the  most  part 
to  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular;  and  by  these  fissures 
it  is  divided  into  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  Where  the 
rock  rises  above  the  surface,  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere causes  a  gradual  decay,  by  which  first  the  angles 
formed  by  the  fissures  with  the  external  face  of  the  rock 
become  rounded,  then  the  surfaces  in  contact  become  sepa- 
rated, the  masses  originally  angular  acquire  a  curvilinear 
outline ;  and  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  be 
high  and  far  removed  from  tne  perpendicular  of  the  ful- 
crum, the  upper  parts  of  the  mass  fall  down,  and  by  the 
continuance  of  the  disintegmtion  acquire  the  spheroidal 
form  which  the  granite  bowlders  often  exhibit.  If,  how- 
ever, the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  the  perpendicular  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  mass  retains  its  position,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cheese  Wring,  or  produces  the  phenomenon  that  will  be 
next  describea. 

The  Logging  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Logan)  Stones 
are  slones  which  are  poised  on  a  fulcrum,  and  which  rock, 
when  moved  by  an  aaequate  force.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  Logging  Stones  is  near  the  Land's  End,  on  a  penin- 
sula of  granite  jutting  out  200  yards  into  the  sea,  the  isth- 
mus still  exhibiting  some  remains  of  the  antient  fortifica- 
tion of  Castle  Treryn.  The  granite  which  forms  this  penin 
sula  is  split  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  fissiu^s  into 
a  heap  of  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  Tlie  whole  mass 
varies  in  height  from  50  to  80  or  lOO  feet;  it  presents  «n 
almost  every  side  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  sea,  and  is 
divided  into  four  summits,  on  one  of  which,  near  the  centre 
of  the  promontory,  the  stone  in  (juestion  lies.  The  general 
figure  of  the  stone  is  irregular;  its  lower  surface  is  not 
quite  flat,  but  swells  out  into  a  slight  protuberancei  on 
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"wliich  the  rock  is  poised.  It  rests  on  a  surfkce  so  inclined, 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  small  alteration  in  its  position  would 
oause  it  to  slide  along  the  plane  into  the  sea ;  for  it  is  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  stone 
is  17  feet  in  length,  and  ahove  32  in  circumference 
near  the  middle,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  nearly  66 
tons.  The  vibration  is  only  in  one  direction,  and  that 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  length.  A  force  of  a  very  few 
pounds  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  vibmtion ; 
even  the  wind  blowing  on  its  western  surface,  which  is 
exposed,  produces  this  effect  in  a  sensible  degree.  The 
vibration  continues  a  few  seconds.  Tliere  is  another  Log- 
ging Stone  at  St.  Just,  and  a  third  at  Sithney,  which  has 
been  thowu  down  j  but  this  near  the  Land's  End  is  the 
largest. 

On  tW  horizontal  surfkce  of  the  granite  the  action  of 
water  has  formed  excavations  with  rounded  bottoms*  occa- 
sionally circular  in  their  outline,  and  as  regularly  spheroidal 
as  if  shaped  with  a  turning-lathe.  They  are  of  various 
deptlis,  and  sometimes  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
surface  of  *  the  rock  basin  quoit*  at  Carn-brea  is  honey- 
combed by  these  hollows.  In  the  parish  of  Constantino 
are  two  very  singular  monuments.  One  is  a  huge  stone 
resembling  an  inverted  cup  or  mortar,  but  not  hollow, 
so  regularly  formed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  art. 
It  is  30  feet  in  girth  and  11  high,  according  to  Dr. 
Borlase.  The  other  monument  is  a  vast  stone  perched 
on  the  points  of  two  rocks,  so  that  a  man  may  creep 
under  it;  it  is  33  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  which  is 
its  greatest  dimension;  the  breadth  ftom  east  to  west  is 
I8i  feet,  and  the  thickness  or  vertical  dimension  is  14^ 
feet;  the  circumference  is  computed  to  be  97  f^et,  and  the 
girth  about  60  feet;  it  is  estimated  to  weigh  at  least  750 
tons.  The  top  is  honey-combed  by  rock  basins  similar  to 
the  rock  basin  quoit  at  Carn-brea.  There  are  in  Cornwall 
and  the  Scilly  Isles  other  stones  similarly  supported  ;  they 
aie  commonly  designated  by  the  name  *TDl-menj'  i.  e.,hole 
of  stone.    (Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall.) 

The  cairns  on  Carn-brea  Hill,  near  Redruth,  and  the 
Roche  Rocks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  fVom  Bodmin 
to  Tiuro,  are  of  granite,  and  owe  their  picturesque  form 
to  natural  causes. 

History  and  Antiquities, — Before  and  at  the  time  of  tho 
Roman  invasion,  CornwiUl  was  probably  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  two  tribes,  the  Damnonii  and  the  Camabii. 
Ptolemy  mentions  only  the  fba:mer  of  these,  whom  he  terms 
Aoufivovtot,  Dumnonii ;  and  they  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
south-eastern  part,  comprehending  all  the  Channel  coast 
The  Carnabii  are  not,  we  believe,  noticed  by  any  writer  ex- 
cept Richard  of  Cirence^er,  who  considers  that  they  gave 
to  t  be  county  the  name  which  it  had  in  the  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Cornubia.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  the  tUstrict  gave  name  to  the  people,  and  that  both 
Carnabii  and  Cornubia  contain  the  Celtic  root  kern  or  com, 
signifying  a  horn.  The  second  part  of  the  modem  desig- 
nation ot  Cornwall  is  derived  Aom  the  Saj^on  Wealas,  a 
name  given  to  the  Britons,  some  of  whom,  on  the  Saxon 
invasion,  retired  into  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and 
maintained  a  long  struggle  for  their  national  independence. 
Mr.  Whitaker  considers  that  the  Cimbri,  a  people  men- 
tioned also  by  Richard,  extended  into  Cornwall ;  but  this 
supposition  does  not  appear  to  be  well  supported. 

At  an  early  period  this  part  of  the  island  was  fi^uented 
by  the  Phoenicians  of  Gadeira  (Cadi2),  who  came  hither  to 
procure  tin,  lead,  and  skins,  but  especially  the  first ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  they  gave  salt,  earthenware,  and  copper  goods. 
(Strabo,  lib.  iii.  175.)  It  was  probably  from  these  Phceni- 
cians  that  the  western  extremity  of  Britain^  with  the  Scilly 
Islands,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Cassiterides  (i:a<r<rtrfpt^£c), 
*  tin-islands,'  from  a  root  which,  in  some  of  the  oriental 
tongues^  as  well  as  in  Greek,  denotes  tin.  The  Greeks 
appear  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the 
island  where  tin  was  wrought,  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
con q nest.    (Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall.) 

To  this  remote  period  we  may  probably  refer  some  of  the 
rude  stone  monuments  which  are  still  numerous  in  this 
part  of  the  island.  Rough  blocks  or  obelisks  standing  in 
pairs,  and  supposed  to  be  memorials  of  the  dead,  are  found 
at  Dryfl,  in  the  parish  of  Sancreet,  between  Penzance  and 
the  Land's  End,  and  at  Trewren,  in  Maddern  parish,  near 
Penzance.  There  are  two  stones  at  Bolleit  in  St  Buryan 
or  Burian  (also  near  the  Land's  End)  which  are  a  furlong 
apart,  one  twelve,  the  other  fifteen  ffeet  high.     On  the 


downs  between  Wadebridge  (near  Padstow)  and  St  Columo 
are  nine  rude  stone  blocks  or  pillars  placed  in  line,  bearing: 
north-east  and  south -west,  and  called  the  Nine  Maids. 
The  circles  of  stones  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and   are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dawns  Men,  t.  e,^  the 
stone  dance.    Boskednan  circle,  in  the  parish  of  Gulvall 
and  Boscawen-dn  in  St.  Buryan,  are  formed  of  stones  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
according  to  the  plates  given  by  Dr.  Borlase,  yet   ercsot. 
Boscawen-iln  has  a  stone  in  the  centre  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  leaning  so  far,  that  unless  fixed  at  the  base,  it  would 
surely  fall.    Other  circles  are  formed  by  stones  not  erect, 
but  placed  near  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fence ; 
such  are  Zenor  Circle,  between  St  Ives  and  Cape  Corn- 
wall, and  Kerris  Roundago,  near  Penzance,  an  oval  inclo- 
sure,  with  fbur  stone  pillars  at  one  end,  marking  out   a 
quadrangular  space.    All  these  are  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county.     Near  Liskeard  are  three  circles,  rery  near 
each  other,  fbrmed  by  erect  stones  placed  at  some  distance  ; 
several  of  the  stones  have  been  carried  away,  and  others 
overthrown.      Popular  superstition  has  attached  to    this 
monument  a  legend  that  the  blocks  were  once  men  trans- 
fbrmed  into  stones  as  a  punishment  for  engaging  in  the 
sport  of  hurling  on  the  Lord's  Day :  hence  the  name  given 
to  this  monuraent  of  '  The  Hurlers.'    A  similar  legend  is 
attached  to  a  mmuiment  in  the  parish  of  St  Buryan,  where 
nineteen  niaidena  ure  said  to  have  been  turned  into  stone 
for  dancing  on  the  Lord's  Day.     At  Botallack,  in  St.  Just 
parish,  near  Cape  Cornwall,  are  several  stone  circles  inter- 
secting each  otner;  and  on  the  hill  Cam-Menelez  in  the 
parish  of  Wendron,  between  Redruth  and  Helston,  is  a 
stone  circle,  baring  in  the  middle  of  it  a  natural  rock  o( 
four  masses  piled  on  each  other  after  the  manner  of  the 
Cheese  Wring.    Other  stone  circles  are  found  at  Tredinek 
in  Gulvall  parish,  near  Penzance ;  at  Crcllas,  in  Sancreet 
parish,  between  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End ;  and  in  two 
of  the  Scilly  Ishinds,  St  Marj'  and  Tresco.    Tliere  are  alscr 
hi  Cornwall  se\'cral  circles,  woich  Dr.  Borlase  supposes  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an  amphitheaire.  They 
are  called  *  pWn  an  guare,'  *  the  plain  of  sport  or  pastime.' 
Tlie  amphitheatre  of  St.  Just,  near  Cape  Cornwall,  may  be 
taken  as  a  Mccimen  of  these  circles ;  it  consists  of  circular 
stone  seats  rising  regularly  one  above  another,  and  enclosing 
an  area  of  126  feet  diameter.    Tho  seats  or  steps,  six  in 
number,  are  of  stone,  14  inches  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rampart  7  feet  wide,  and  rising  1  foot  above 
the  highest  seat,  with  a  ditoh  outside  1 0  feet  deep  ftom  the 
top  of  the  rampart.     In  the  other  amphitheatres  the  seats 
are  usually  of  turf,  as  at  Piran  Round,  or  Perran  Round, 
between  St  Columb  Major  and  St.  Agnes.     If  we  may 
infer  anything  fVom  the  more  regular  construction  of  these 
circles,  we  should  assign  to  them  a  much  later  date  than 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Various  other  antiquities  may  be  noticed  here  as  having 
probably  had  a  British  origin,  though  of  uncertain  date. 
There  are  several  barrows,  or  sepulchral  mounds,  composed 
some  of  loose  stones,  others  of  earth,  and  others  of  stones 
and  earth  mingled.  Some  of  these,  on  being  opened,  have 
been  found  to  contain  sepulchral  urns ;  others,  in  the  Scilly 
Isles,  have  an  outer  ring  or  edge  of  large  stones,  and  within 
a  cavity  formed  by  stone  walls,  with  flat  stones  at  the  top, 
and  the  cavity  covered  with  the  mound  of  loose  stones  or 
earth.  There  are  also  several  cromlechs,  the  top  stones  of 
which  are  in  Cornwall  called  'quoits.'  The  quoit  of  Lanyon 
Cromlech  is  1§  feet  long  and  47  feet  in  circumfference :  its 
thickness  varies,  being  in  some  parts  as  much  as  2  feet ;  it 
is  raised  so  high  that  a  man  can  sit  on  horseback  under  it 
It  has  four  upright  stones,  but  one  is  too  short  to  give  it 
any  support 

Among  the  smaller  relics  of  antiquity  maybe  mentioned 
the  sepulchral  urns  dug  up  fiom  some  of  the  barrows ;  some 
hollow  instruments  of  orass  or  other  mixed  metal,  appa- 
rently the  heads  of  weapons  called  celts,  a  similar  instru- 
ment of  stone;  spear-heads  and  bi*oken  pieces  of  copper 
swords ;  lumps  of  fine  copper,  evidently  designed  for  melting; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  gold  coins  found  in  1749  near 
Karn-br6  or  Carn-brea  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red- 
ruth :  these  coins,  which  are  described  as  rude  imitations 
of  Greek  coins,  are  considered  by  Dr.  Borlase  to  be  British. 
Messrs.  Lysons  would  refer  the  neatly -executed  sepulchral 
urns  to  the  px)man  period,  as  well  as  the  barrows  tnat  con- 
tain them ;  possibly,  however,  they  mav  be  more  antient, 
as  well  as  the  brass  or  copper  weapc^s^and  instruments ; 
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for  instruments  of  copper  and  pieces  of  earthenwm  %f 
recorded  by  Strabo  among  the  PhoBnician  importations. 

There  are  also  in  Cornwall  several  artificial  caves  or  sub- 
terranean galleries,  formed  by  walls  of  upright  stones,  witli 
other  stones  laid  across ;  some  of  the  galleries  extend  36» 
or  even  60  feet  in  length.  The  upright  stones,  or  obe- 
lisks, with  inscriptions  in  the  Roman  character,  and  in  the 
Latin  tong\ie,  must  be  referred  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  Roman  invasion ;  and  from  their  inscriptions  or  sytnbols, 
several  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Other  miscellaneous  antiquities  of 
British  origin  we  must  pass  over. 

The  period  at  which  Cornwall  fell  under  the  power  c^the 
Romans  is  not  known.  Dr.  Borlase  ascribes  tne  conquest 
to  Agricola ;  Dr.  Stillingfleet  to  Vespasian.  As  howev'er 
none  of  the  Roman  historians  who  have  recorded  the  affairs 
of  Britain  noticed  the  conquest  of  Cornwall,  or  of  the  tribeb 
inhabiting  it,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  signalised  by  any 
neat  exploits.  Some  of  the  older  antiquaries  denied  that 
Cornwall  ever  came  under  the  Roman  dominion ;  but,  apart 
fi-om  the  improbability  of  the  rich  mines  of  this  bounty 
escaping  the  notice,  or  being  defeaded  from  the  power  c^ 
that  people,  the  quantity  of  Roman  coins  and  other  Roman 
remains  found  in  Cornwall,  shows  that  Cornwall  shared  im 
the  general  subjection  of  Sou(h  Britain. 

The  geography  of  Cornwall  during  the  Roman  period 
is  very  obscure.  Ptolemy  notices  the  headlands  of  Anti- 
vestsBum,  or  Bolerium  iAvriovi<rratovy  or  BoXiptov),  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Land's  £nd ;  and  Ocrinum,  or  Damnoniun 
( "OKpivoVf  or  Aa/iv6v(ov),  supposed  to  be  the  Lizard :  and 
Richard  of  Cirencester  adds  the  Kpcdv  fUKtairov,  or  Rame  Head. 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  o^stuaries  of  the  river  Tamarus  (tvi^- 
poc)  which  the  name  enables  us  to  ident^  with  the  Tamer, 
and  the  Cenion  (KcWwv),  probably  the  Fal,  which  has  the 
most  remarkable  SDstuary  west  of  the  Tamar.  Of  the  towns 
of  the  Damnonii,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Voluba,  or  Vdiba 
(Ovo\ii3a),  has  been  fixed  at  Tregony,  or  Grampound,  or 
perhaps  at  Wolvedon,  where  is  a  camp,  probably  Roman,  on 
the  Fal,  (the  name  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  incoT^ 
corporated  in  tlie  word  Yol-uba),  and  at  Losiwithiel,  or  else*- 
where  on  the  Fowey.  Uxela  (Ow^eXa),  which  some  have 
fixed  at  Lostwitliiel.  is  more  generally  regarded  now  as 
having  been  in  Somersetshire.  Tamare  (To^io^)  fixed 
by  Uorsley  at  Saltash,  is  by  others  removed  into  Devon- 
shire, to  Tamerton.  To  these  towns,  all  mentioned  by  Pto« 
Icmy,  we  may  add  on  the  authority  of  Richard,  Cenia, 
whose  name  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  Fal,  the  KiWwv  of 
Ptolemy,  but  which  is  nevertheless  fixed  by  some  at  Con- 
durra,  on  the  river  Hel,  or  Helford,  where  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp ;  Musidum>  or  Musidunum,  which  is 
fixed  near  Stratton ;  and  Halangium,  supposed  to  be 
Karnbr^.  Two  if  not  three  Roman  roads  enter  Cornwall 
from  Devonshire.  One  was  the  continuation  of  the  great 
road  which  ran  westward  from  Isca  Dumniorum,  or  Exeter^ 
and  it  is  said  may  be  traced  on  the  downs  west  of  Lis- 
keard;  it  is  coniectiured  to  have  proceeded  westward  by 
Lostwithiel,  St.  Austell,  and  Grampound  (or  Tregony),  to 
Bossens  (where  is  a  Roman  camp),  near  the  river  Heyl, 
which  falls  into  St  Ives'  Bay,  and  from  thence  to  Marazion, 
or  rather  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  presumed  Ictis  ('Iimc) 
of  Diodorus.  The  other  road  came  from  the  north  of  Devon 
to  Stratton,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  led  towards  Bude 
Haven,  which  was  probably  then  a  large  and  more  im*> 
portant  harbour.  The  existence  of  a  third  Roman  road  is 
doubtftil.  A  road,  probably  British,  the  direction  of  which 
is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  barrows,  runs  from  the 
Land's  End,  near  Redruth,  Michel  or  St.  Michael's,  and 
St.  0)lumb,  towards  Stratton.  Besides  the  places  above 
mentioned,  Launceston  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman 
station.    Cornwall  was  included  in  ^itannia  Prima. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Cornwall  recovered 
its  independence,  which  it  maintained  for  a  long  time  against , 
the  invading  Saxons.  The  famous  Arthur,  whose  history 
has  been  so  distorted  by  fable  as  to  cast  a  doubt  over  hh 
existence,  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
county. 

The  continued  and  resistless  pressure  of  the  Saxens 
having  driven  westward  those  Britons  who  reftised  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  the  invaders,  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  becalne 
the  place  of  refuge  to  many.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
tlat  part  of  the  superabundant  population  thus  compressed 
into  the  extremity  of  the  island,  took  refuge  in  Bretagne,  al- 
n^y  G<^kmi2ed  by  their  eountrymiea  [BRSTA.Qif  s],  and  gave 


to  a  diiitriet  tinm  :llw  nam*  «f  the  oeiaitry  which  tliey  bad 
left  tCoRNOUAiixts.]  The  Cornish  Britons  and  those  of 
Wales  appeared  to  have  recognised  one  supreme  authority 
until  abotfft  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  Cad- 
waladyr,  the  last  British  sovereign,  abdicated  his  throne, 
and  went  to  Rome,  wbere  he  died.  Upon  his  death,  a.  d. 
680,  IvQTk  soh  of  Alain,  king  of  BretaffAe,  was  sent  by  his 
&ther  with  a  fwwerM  fleet  to  obtain  t^e  crown,  and  met  at 
first  with  coniidernble  suocess,  defeating  the  West  Saxons, 
and  obtaining  possession  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  So 
mersetshire :  ne  was  however  afterwards  driven  froto  the 
island  by  the  West  Saxon  king  Kentwin.  In  a.d.  710, 
Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  defeated  the  Cornish  Britons,  under 
their  kirtg  Ckraint  CEthelheafd,  successor  of  Ina,  renew- 
ing hostilities,  was  defeated  by  Rodri  Maelwynawcat  Heilyn. 
In  A.  D.  743,  Cuthred,  king  of  Wessex,  defeated  the  Britons, 
but  from  liis  having  the  eSsistance  of  the  Mercians,  we  con 
sider  it  likely  that  it  was  the  Britons  of  Wales,  not  Corn 
wall  (as  Messrs.  Lysons  suppose),  who  were  attacked  by  him. 
The  Cornish  Britons  had  however  to  sustain  the  hostility 
of  Cynewulf,  one  of  his  successors. 

In  A.  IX  800,  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and 
his  first  hostilities  were  directed  against  I>e\'onshire  and 
Cornwall:  the  Britons  were  defeated  in  813,  and  he 
ravaged  the  country  unchecked.  In  823  a  great  but  in- 
decisive battle  was  fought  at  Gaftilford  (supposed  to  be 
(3amelford),  between  the  Cornish  Britons  anu  the  Saxons, 
who  had  by  this  time  acquired  the  partial  if  not  the  total 
possession  of  Devonshire.  Twelve  yearS  afterwards,  in 
835,  the  Cornish  men,  assisted  by  the  Danes,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  assail  England,  were  defi»ated  on  Hengston-hill 
(Kingston  Down),  near  Callington,  by  Egbert,  who  had  now 
estabhshed  the  permanent  supremacy  of  Wessex,  and 
deprived  the  Britons  of  the  relief  which  they  had  hitherto 
experienced  fi^m  the  dissensions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes.  Irritated  by  the  aid  which  they  had  given  the 
Danes,  Egbert  prohibited  the  Britons  from  setting  foot 
within  the  Saxon  territories  on  pain  of  death.  During  the 
peign  of  the  successors  of  Egbert,  we  hear  little  of  Coin- 
Wall  until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Athelstan,  by  wlrom  the 
whole  country,  including  the  Scilly  Isles,  was  reduced  and 
incorporated  with  the  now  consolidated  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. From  this  time  the  provincial  history  of  CJornwall 
offers  little  to  interest  the  reader  for  many  centuries.  Some 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  some  intestine  commotions,  are 
the  only  memorable  events.  The  attempt  of  Henry  de  la 
Pomeroy  to  seize  St.  Michaers  Mount,  in  order  to  support 
the  rebellion  of  Prince  John  against  his  brother,  Richard  I., 
has  been  already  noticed. 

Of  the  obscure  and  troubled  period  over  which  our  his- 
torical notice  extends,  Cornwall  retains  many  memorials  in 
the  camps  and  earth-works,  which  are  more  numerous  in 
this  country  than  in  anv  other.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  nearly  round  t)r  ova!; a ^brift  whltih  induces  ua  to  refer 
them  to  any  other  than  a  Roman  origin.  They  possibly 
were  formed  during  the  severe  and  protracted  struggles  of 
the  Cornish  Britons  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  lii  many 
places  of  the  coast,  a  small  promontory,  or  portion  of  the 
cliff,  is  enclosed  by  a  rampart,  or  vallum,  running  from  one 
edge  of  the  cliflf  to  the  other,  and  strengthened  on  the  land 
side  by  a  ditch.  These,  if  situation  be  any  clue  to  their 
origin,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Danes.  The  space  enclosed 
is  considerable ;  in  one  case  (in  the  pari&li  of  St.  Gorran, 
near  Mevagissev,)  it  amounts  to  100  acres.  Our  space  for- 
bids a  description  of  these  works,  and  a  mere  catalogue 
would  be  useless. 

The  ruins  of  castles  and  of  monastic  establishments  be- 
long to  a  later  period  than  the  earth- works ;  but  in  these 
Cornwall  is  not  retnarkably  rich.  On  the  hills  are  the 
remains  of  rude  circular  buildings,  called  castles,  the  walls 
of  which  were  formed  of  diy  stones,  not  joined  with  any 
cement :  these  must  be  referred  to  an  early  peiiotl ;  Dr. 
Bortaso  considers  them  to  be  of  Danish  ori™.  In  the 
narrow  part  of  the  county  west  of  Movmt's  Kay  and  St. 
Ives*  Bay,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  of  these  castles,  of 
which  tne  most  reniai-kable  are  Cacr  Bran  in  Sancreet 
parish,  C^tle  an  Dinas  in  Ludgvan  parish,  and  Chiln 
Castle  in  Morvah.  ChOn  Castle  consists  of  an  oval  enclo- 
sure surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  Borlase  estimates  to 
have  been  originally  15  feet  high,  or  rather  moro;  8  feet 
thick  at  the  present  top,  but  thicker  at  the  foundation  t 
outside  of  thb  is  a  ditch  30  feet  wide;  and  outside  of 
this,  an  outer  wtUl,  probably  10  Ibet  high^o^  about  5 
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ft^t  thick.  The  entrance,  made  intrioatefbr  the  purpose  of 
defence,  is  endoaed  by  walls  running  from  the  outer  wall, 
on  one  side  of  the  entrance  quite  to  the  inner  wall,  and  on 
the  other  to  within  three  feet  <^  it :  two  other  waUs  running 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  wall  serve,  with  the  entrance,  to 
divide  the  ditch  into  three  parts.  Round  the  outer  wall  is 
a  ditch,  the  width  of  which  is  not  given.  The  space  en- 
closed by  the  inner  wall  is  125  feet  nrom  east  to  west,  and 
110  from  north  to  south ;  it  is  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments ranged  round  the  inside  of  the  wall :  there  is  a 
well  in  the  enclosure. 

Of  castles  intended  for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  may 
be  mentioned  Kam-br^  or  Carn-brea  Castle,  on  Cam-brea 
hill,  near  the  Land's  End.  This  is  very  small,  scarcely 
60  feet  long  by  10  wide,  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rock, 
.  whose  imeven  sur&ce  has  caused  great  diversity  in  the  level 
of  the  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor.  The  building  had 
three  stories  in  some  parts,  in  others  but  one.  Part  of  the 
building  is  very  antient  and  of  rude  architecture,  and  the 
less  antient  part  is  thought  to  have  been  built  on  older 
foundations.  Carn-brea  hill  abounds  with  antiquities: 
there  is  an  antient  camp  of  irregular  form,  some  cairns, 
and  other  antiquities  of  rough  stone.  Tintagell  Castle  has 
been  already  noticed.  [Bossinky.]  For  Laimceston  Castle, 
see  Launcbston. 

Trematon  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  over  the  river  Lynher, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  and  not  far  from  Saltash.  It 
has  a  base  court  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  of  irre- 
gular form,  following  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes.  The  keep  is  on  an 
artificial  mound,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  base-court, 
about  30  feet  high :  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  30  feet  high; 
and  10  thick:  it  is  nearly  oval,  and  its  inner  dimensions 
are  66  feet  by  52.  It  has  no  windows  in  the  outer  wall.  In 
the  time  of  William  Rufus  this  castle  was  held  by  the 
Valletort  family.  In  the  Cornish  rebellion  in  1549  (reign 
of  Edward  VI.),  Trematon  Castle  was  defended  for  a  while 
against  the  rebels  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

Of  Restormel  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Lanlivery,  nearLost- 
withiel,  Uie  onl)^  part  now  remaining  is  the  keep,  a  building 
of  large  dimensions :  it  is  on  a  steep  moimd,  formed  out  of 
a  rocky  hill,  and  has  a  deep  ditch.  The  enclosure  of  the 
keep  IS  an  exact  circle  of  1 10  feet  diameter  within;  it 
has  walls  10  feet  thick  at  the  top:  from  the  present  floor 
of  the  ground-rooms  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  34^  feet. 
Restormel  Castle  was  a  seat  of  the  family  of  the  Cardinans ; 
it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  earU  of  Corn- 
wall :  it  is  still  attached  to  the  duchy. 

The  castles  of  Fowey  and  St.  Mawes  have  been  noticed 
above.  For  Pendennis  Castle,  see  Falmouth. 
There  are  few  remains  of  monastic  buildings  in  Cornwall. 
^  The  church  of  St  German's  priory  has  been  already  de- 
scribed :  the  monastic  remains  on  St  Michael's  Mount  have 
been  also  noticed.  Of  the  monastery  of  St  Benet,  near 
Lanivet,  there  are  considerable  remains,  now  occupied  as  a 
dwelling-house.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  also  standing. 
There  is  no  certain  account  of  this  religious  house,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  subordinate  to 
some  foreign  monastery.  The  chapel  of  St  Lawrence's 
Hospital,  near  Bodmin,  remains.  Morwinstow  Church,  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  coimty,  and  Kilhampton  or 
Kilkhampton  Church,  near  Stration,  are  very  antient 
being  wholly  or  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  Sheviock 
Church,  near  St  German's,  has  some  portions  of  early  Eng- 
lish, and  other  portions  of  decorated  English  architecture. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses,  the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have 
taken  the  Lancasterian  side,  induced  mainly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  of  Boconnoc,  and  Sir  John 
Arundell  of  Lianherne :  they  were  present  in  the  field  at 
Tewkesbury ;  and  it  was  in  their  country  (at  St  Michael's 
Mount)  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  Lancasterian 
leaders,  sought  to  make  a  stand  after  that  fatal  day.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH.  (1495),  thev  rose  in  rebellion  on  occa- 
sion of  a  tax  levied  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  war  with 
Scotland.  Thomas  Flammock  or  Flamank,  a  man  of  re- 
spectable fiunily,  and  a  lawyer;  MichaelJoseph,  a  smith  of 
Bodmin,  and  Lord  Audley,  were  the  leaders  of  this  revolt : 
the  common  men  were  armed  with  bows  and  bills.  The 
insurgents  advanced  towards  the  metropohs,  but  were  en- 
tirely defeated  on  Blackheath,  and  their  leaders  executed. 
In  1497  the  Cornish  men  were  again  in  arms  to  support 
Perkin  Warbeck,  but  the  flight  of  that  pretender  caused 
the  failure  of  the  attempt    la  tbo  rtigu  of  Edward  Yh» 


in  1549,  a  new  revolt  broke  out,  connected  with  the  reli- 
gious revolution  of  liiat  period.    The  Corni^  men  took  up 
arms  to  sustain  the  antient  (CJatholic)  church,  and  besiegea 
Exeter;  but  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  at  last, 
though  not  without  difiKculty,  were  subdued.    The  change 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  county  led  to  the  change 
of  the  common  language  of  Cornwall;  the  people,  for  the 
most  part  of  British  descent  with  comparatively  few  Saxons 
settled  among  them,  had  retained  a  language  of  their  own, 
a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.    The  introduction  of  the  English 
church  service  paved  the  way  for  its  gradual  decline.  When 
Carew  published  his  survey  of  Cornwall  in  1602,  it  was 
going  fast  into  disuse :  '  the  English  speech,'  says  he, '  doth 
still  encroach  upon  it  and  hath  driven  the  same  iato  the 
uttermost  skirts  of  the  shire.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  can 
speak  no  word  of  Cornish,  but  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the 
Englid^  and  yet  some  so  afiect  their  own,  as  to  a  strange 
they  will  not  speak  it ;  for  if,  meeting  them  by  chance,  you 
inquire  the  way  or  any  such  matter,  your  answer  shall  be 
*•  Mee  a  navidra  ccmza  Sawzneck*^  "  I  can  speak  no  Saxon- 
age.*'  '    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  some  aged  people  near 
Penryn  were  ouite  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Cornish  was  still  spoken 
by  the  fishermen  and  market  women,  near  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  county.     At  present  this  antient 
tongue  is  the  study  of  the  scholar  and  antiquary  alone.     A 
few  MSS.  in  it  are  extant ;  the  niost  remarkable  of  which 
are  some  interludes,  partly  written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1595  Penzance  and  one  or  two  places  near  it  were 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament 
the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  in  ftivour 
of  the  king.  At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  indeed,  the 
Parliamentarians,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carew  of  Anthony,  and  Sir  Richard  Buller  of  Mor\'al,  se- 
cured the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  garrisoned  Laun- 
ceston  and  Saltash.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  a  zealous 
Royalist  held  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  kine;  and  the 
Rovalists  rising  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 
ana  others,  drove  the  parUament  forces  from  Launceston 
and  Saltash,  and  obtained  entire  possession  of  the  county  ' 
these  events  were  in  1642.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Ruthen,  governor  of  Plymouth, 
attempted  to  regain  it  but  were  defeated  on  19th  January, 
1643,  on  Broad  Oak  or  Bradock  Down,  near  Liskeard.  Salt- 
ash, which  Ruthen  had  hastily  fortified,  was  taken  by 
storm,  Ruthen  escaping  to  Plvmouth  ;  and  on  May  ]  5th, 
the  Parliamentarians,  under  tne  Earl  of  Stamford,  were 
entirely  defeated  at  Stratton.  The  Cornish  men  afterwards 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  Royalist  side  at  the  battle 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  the  same  year : 
and  the  king  in  reward  of  their  loyalty  wrote  them  a  letter  of 
thanks,  which  he  ordered  to  be  printed  and  published,  and 
a  copy  to  be  read  in  every  church  and  chapel  in  the  county. 
In  July,  1644,  the  Earl  of  Essex  marched  into  Cornwall  at 
the  head  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  took  possession  of 
Launceston,  Saltash,  Bodmin,  Lostwithiel,  and  Fowey ;  but 
being  followed  by  the  royal  army,  under  the  king  in  person, 
was  forced  to  retreat  to  r  owey  with  his  infantry,  his  cavalry 
having  previously  got  clear  oflf.  From  Fowey  Lord  Essex 
escaped  with  some  other  persons  to  Plymouth ;  but  his  in- 
ftintry,  6000  in  number,  under  Major-General  Skippon, 
were  forced  to  capitulate  2nd  September.  In  October, 
Saltash,  which  the  Royalists  had  recovered,  was  seized  by 
a  detachment  of  the  parliamentary  garrison  at  Plymouth, 
but  retaken  by  storm  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  In  the 
LUtumn  and  winter  of  1645,  Charles  II..  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  spent  some  time  in  (Cornwall :  in  March,  1646,  he 
embarked  at  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  Scilly  Isles,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax,  who,  after 
defeating  Lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  entered  Cornwall, 
forced  the  Royalist  cavalry  to  surrender,  and  acquired  pos> 
session  of  the  whole  coimty.  The  Royalist  army  had  been 
disorganized  bv  the  disputes  of  their  leaders.  Pendennis 
Castle,  one  of  tne  last  places  in  England  which  held  out  for 
the  king,  surrendered  m  August  1646.  The  Scilly  Islands 
had  some  time  before  been  seized  by  the  victorious  party, 
and  Prince  Charles  forced  to  flee,  first  to  Jersey,  and  alter- 
wards  to  France.  In  1648  an  attempt  to  raise  forces  to 
restore  the  king's  cause  was  defeated  by  Sir  Har dress 
Waller.  In  1650  the  Scilly  Islands  were  held  for  the  king 
by  a  body  of  English  and  Irish  forces ;  but  the  islands  were 
all  takfin  in  1651  by  the  fleet  under  Sir  Geoige  Avscough. 
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The  Dutch  made  two  attempts  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  the 
war  between  them  and  the  Commonwealth,  but  were  de- 
feated in  both.  Since  this  period  the  local  history  of  Corn- 
wall affords  little  interest. 

Statistics.— Popu/aiton.  Cornwall  may  be  considered 
as  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  mining  county.  It  ranks  the 
twenty-seventh  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  has 
remained  stationary  in  this  respect  since  1811.  Of  67,737 
males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  inhabitants  of  the 
county  (in  1831),  24,464  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits (of  these  16,243  were  labourers),  and  only  107  in  ma- 


nuikotures,  or  in  makmg  manufacturing  machinery.  Of 
this  latter  number  dO  were  employed  in  the  Juan  iron 
foundeiy  and  rolling-mill  at  St.  Erth,  17  in  powder-mills 
at  St.  Gluvias  and  Stithians,  5  in  a  manufactory  of  tin  at 
Gulvol,  and  the  remainder  in  weaving,  &c.  at  various 
places.  The  number  of  labourers  of  twenty  years  of  age 
and  upwards  employed  in  labour,  not  agricultural,  was 
22,7T)6. 

The  following^  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  m  1831,  showing  their  occupations  in  each 
himdred,  &c.  in  tho  county. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

9UNDRBD8.  Ac 

1 

m 

9 

n 

1 

1 

11= 

m 

Families  chiefly 

mannfkctures, 
and  handicraft. 

AH  other  fiuniliea 

not  comprised  in  the 

two  preceding 

i 

i 

Total  of  persons. 

Mail's 
twenty- 
years  of 

oge. 

East        .... 

5,548 

6,529 

32 

271 

3,117 

1,796 

1,616 

15,630 

16,133 

31,763 

7,660 

Kerrier  •     .     •     . 

9,178 

10,244 

136 

400 

2,478 

2,056 

5,710 

24,361 

26,952 

51,313 

11,666 

Lesnewth    .     .     . 

1,568 

1,685 

7 

65 

938 

346 

401 

4,179 

4.098 

8,277 

2,079 

Pennrith      .     •     . 

13,082 

14,156 

274 

662 

2,470 

2,860 

8,826 

35,060 

37,342 

72,402 

16,316 

Powder       .     .     . 

11,110 

12,255 

148 

611 

3,125 

3,075 

6,055 

30.019 

31,892 

61,911 

14,475 

Pyder     .... 

4,539 

4,828 

54 

155 

1,934 

834 

2,060 

12,883 

12,806 

25,689 

6,073 

Siratton      .     •     . 

1,545 

1,744 

32 

49 

1,086 

390 

268 

4,517 

4.298 

8.815 

2.229 

Trigg     .... 

2,371 

2,586 

26 

>27 

1,173 

703 

710 

6,441 

6,616 

13,057 

3.194 

West     :     .     .     . 

3,083 

3,525 

29 

162 

1,904 

740 

881 

9,083 

9,171 

18,254 

4,233 

Launceston  (borough 

and  town)    .     . 

324 

496 

5 

15 

22 

*    267 

207 

1,030 

1,201 

2,231 

533 

Falmouth  (town)  . 

652 

1,203 

7 

10 

, , 

228 

975 

1,858 

2,903 

4,761 

774 

Scilly  Islands    .     . 

521 

565 

8 

11 

104 

87 

374 

1,152 

1,313 

2,465 

605 

Totals    .     .     . 

53,521 

59,816 

758 

2538 

18,351 

13,882 

28,088 

146,213 

154,725 

300,938 

69,737 

The  population  of  Cornwall  at  each  time  the  census  was 
taken  smce  the  commenc.emQnt  of  the  present  century  was — 

Males.  Females.    .  Total.      Ine.  per  Cent 

1801      .       89,868     .       98,401     .      188,269     .      .. 

1811      .      103,310     .      113,357     .     216,667     .      15 

1821      .      124.817     .      132,630     .     257.447     .      19 

1831      .      146.213      .      154,725     .     300.988     .      17 

Showing  an  increase  of  112.719  between  the  first  and  last 

periods ;  which  is  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  59f  per 

cent,  or  2i  beyond  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 

England. 

Gountu  Expenses^  Crimea  ^. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  ibur  dates,  when  the  census  was 
taken,  were — 

In  1801     .  £  54,648  which  was  at  the  rate  of  be.  9d. 
„   1811     .       103,736  ,,  ,,  9*.  7d, 

„  1821     .       104,178  ,,  ,,  8*.  lei. 

„  1831     .       102,151  ,,  ,,  6*.  9rf. 

for  each  inhabitant 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
ing 25th  March,  1836,  was  74,856/.  3*. ;  assuming  that  the 
population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  per-centag;e  as  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
average  of  4s.  7d.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these  averages 
are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Cornwall  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  ending  25th  Marcli,  1833,  was 
levied  upon  the  various  descriptions  of  property,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

£.      *.    d. 

On  land  .  .  .         91,906     5    0 

,.  dwelling-houses        .  .         18,995     0     0 

,,  mUls.  factories,  &c  .  .  2.582    4    0 

,,  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.       7,951  19    0 

Total  money  levied  by  assessment  .121,435    8    0 
The  amount  expended  was : — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .         100,318  18     0 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c      4,453    4    0 
For  other  purposes  •  •  15,163    8    o 


Total  money  expended         .     £119,935  10    0 
In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  tflescriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are 
not  distinguished. 

No.  472. 


1834.  1835.  1836. 

The  total  money  le\-led,  was    iC118.32S    9  0    111.170  U  0    96346  10  0 


Expended  for  relief  of  poor  '• 
, »        in  suhs  of  law,  re> ) 
movaU  &C.  .        .  J 

Payments    fm     or    towardsl 
coonty  rates      • 

Expended  for  all  other  pur- 
poses 


93.036  U  0 
4.183    6  0 


■■}u9xn«  no) 


84.534  15  0 
3,450  13  0 

8.452  17  0 

11.913  15  0 


74.850 
S.S33 


30 
1  0 


7.320    8  0 
11.644    9  0 


Total  parochial  rates  expended    116.231    8  0    108.332    0  0    97.053  14  0 

The  difference  of  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  respective  years  1835  and  1836  is  therefore 
9678/.  12«..  which  is  rather  less  than  114  per  cent. ;  the  dif- 
ference of  the  total  of  parochial  rates  expended  is  1 1,298/.  6«., 
making  the  whole  amount  of  saving  rather  more  than  10} 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cornwall,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  13 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  318  ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  24,044/.  1 5#.  8a  ;  and  the 
annual  expenditure,  23,895/.  bs,  Xdd, 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  county-rate,  in  the  year 
1834,  was  8,024/1  9«.  7d.,  disbursed  as  follows:— 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c 
GaoK  houses  of  correction.  &c.,  andj. 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c.       .   ) 
Lunatic  asylums 

Prosecutions  .  .  . 

Clerk  of  the  peace    . 
Conveyance  ofprisoners  before  trial  . 

,,  of  transports 

Coroner       .  .  . 

Debt — Payment  of  principal  and  in-l 

terest     .  .  .         .   j 

Miscellaneous  •  .  • 


£.     *. 

rf. 

555     7 

^ 

2.637     0 

H 

200   19 

11 

1,417   14 

4 

344  17 

U 

548     3 

2 

97   17 

6 

238  13 

0 

1,176     6 

6 

807     9 

2 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  respectively  646,  679.  and  1144;  making  an 
average  of  92  annually  in  the  first  period ;  of  97  in  the  se- 
cond, and  of  163  in  the  third. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  re 
spect  of  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county  ratc;s 
in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  were  161,  174, 
and  168,  respectively  :  (^  r^r^rAo 
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Total  number  of  fblonies  so  triec 
,,  mifldemeanon 


isai. 
93 
68 


130 
44 


ltl8. 

118 

60 


1831. 
94 
18 
36 


1833. 

109 
19 
17 


14 
31 


TEe  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  quarter- 
sessions  in  each  of  the  same  years  was  142,  14^  and  146, 
respectively :  of  whom 

The  number  convicted  was 
„        acquitted     . 

Discharged  by  proclamation 

^ 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  (in  1 835)  266  persons  were 
charged  with  criminal  offences  in  Cornwall ;  out  of  which 
number  22  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
1 1  of  which  were  common  assaults ;  3  persons  were  com- 
mitted for  housebreaking;  145  for  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  without  violence ;  of  the  remaining  36  one 
was  committed  for  killing  and  maiming  cattle,  3  fbr  forging 
and  coining,  9  for  assembling  armed,  &c.,  to  aid  smugglers, 
and  23  for  riot,  &c.  Of  the  whole  committed  1 44  were 
convicted  and  62  acquitted,  or  no  bills  found.  Among  those 
punished  1  was  executed ;  29  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  various  periods;  18  imprisoned  for  terms  between  2 
years  and  6  montlis,  and  73  for  6  months  and  under ;  2  were 
whipped,  1 5  fined,  4  discharged  on  sureties  and  2  pardoned. 
Of  the  offenders  175  were  males  and  31  females.  Among 
the  whole  number  106  could  read  and  write,  55  could  read 
only,  40  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of  in- 
struction could  not  be  ascertained  of  the  remaining  5.  The 
proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population,  in  1835,  was 
1  in  1461. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  Tote  for  the  county 
members  of  Cornwall  were,  in 

1884.  1835. 

The  eastern  division  .         .       4392        4446 

western       ,,       .         »         .3612        3504 


8004 


7950 


which  is  1  in  32  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the 
male  population  above  20  years  of  age.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
385/.  4s.  Sd.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 
There  are  eight  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
November  were  as  follows : — 

1832.  1833.  1834.  1835. 

Number  of  depositors        6245         6737        7181         7734 
Amount  of  deposits     £252,776     269,885     85,076    806^76 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savingv-banki  ia  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1634.  MSS. 

Dep«9iton.  Deporita.    Dttotlton.  Dtpottit. 

NetexoeediBg   £iO    29U   £24,923      3019    £25,623 
„  50     2428       74,681       2648       80,462 


100 

1119 

77,425 

1290 

84,306 

150 

410 

48,852 

429 

51,065 

200 

227 

38.625 

259 

43,780 

200 

82 

20,569 

88 

21,350 

Above 

Education, — The  following  particulars  are  taken  from 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  Mucation  arising  out  of  the 
inquiry  on  that  subject  made  in  the  session  of  1835 : — 

Schools.  SchoUn.  TotaL 

Infent  Schools 116 

Number  of  infants*  at  such  schools :  ages 
from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  ....  862 

females  ...  1023 

ex  not  specified  756 


Daily  Schools 973 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,-  ages 
from  4  to  14  years : — 

Males  .   .   •  13,021 

'  Females  .   .  10,396 

)  Sex  not  Specified  5571 

Schools      1089 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  • 

Sunday  Schools     .    .  • 367 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  a^es^ 
from  4  to  15  vears  * — 


2641 


28,988 
31,629 


of    Z 


Infaot  School* 
DftiW  Schools 
S«od«ySchuols 


Totel. 


By 


Ifalw  .   •   * 

Females  .  • 
Sox  not  apeeifled 

Mcdntm¥me6  q/  Sokook. 

jBy  Mbacr»ptU«J  ^ 


14^74 

13,393 

0234 


aooi 


1544 


1544 


403 


Hf  a  wiPwlM* 


SmI  105 
S^  795 
88J90        6 


35.678     906 


2007 

81.034 

810 


S3341 


sxm^ 


91 


38a 

4S14 
.771 


5367 


Assuming 'that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years, 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  population 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  has  continued  to  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  have  been  living 
in  Cornwall  in  1834  (the  time  this  education  inquiry  was 
made)  100,756  persons  between  \hose  ages.  Avery  large 
number  of  the  persons  receiving  instruction  attend  both 
daily  and  Sunday  schools.  Only  six  schools  are  returned 
from  places  where  no  other  school  ejusts,  and  the  few 
children  (207  in  number)  who  are  instructed  therein,  can* 
not  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school;  at  all  other 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  reeort- 
mg  to  other  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what 
proportion  dunlicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  pro- 
duced oannot  oe  ascertained.  Twenty-six  schools,  contain- 
ing 1381  children,  which  are  both  daily  aikd  Sunday-schoola, 
are  returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is 
therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  created ;  we  maj 
therefore  conclude  that  scarcely  more  than  half,  or,  at  most; 
two*third8  of  the  children  receive  instruction. 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are : — 

Schools.       Scholars. 

Infhnt  Schools 2  29 

Daily        , 7  220 

Sunday     „        173  18,738 

Schools  established  since  1818  are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  sdiools    483  18,128 

Sunday  Schools     ....     244  23,775 

Fourteen  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  count\'  appears  to  be  eonfined  to  the 
children  of  the  Established  Cnurch,  or  any  other  religious 
denomination  ;  such  exclusion  is  disdamsed  in  almost 
every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissen- 
ters, with  whom  are  here  included  Weslevan  Methodista 
and  one  school  for  Jewish  children.  Lending4ibniries  ef 
books  are  attached  to  35  schools  in  this  oounty. 

CORNWALLIS.  Charles,  second  Earl  and  fiiat  Mar- 
quk  of  Comwallis,  was  born  December  31,  1738,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  St.  John's,  CambridgM.  In  1761,  during 
the  Sevep  Years*  War,  he  served  abroi^  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Broome,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  marouis  of  Granby. 
In  1762  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  ms 
father,  in  1 766  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment  of 
foot,  and  in  1770  p;ovemor  of  thi  Tower.  He  was  also  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  king,  who  held  him  in  high  Ikvour;  and  it 
is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  though  a  general  supporter  of 
the  administration,  he  exercised  an  independent  judgment, 
and  voted  against  ministers  on  several  important  questions. 
More  especially,  he  was  opposed  to  the  steps  which  led  to 
the  American  war ;  but  when  his  regiment  was  ordered 
abroad,  in  1776,  he  declined  to  profit  by  the  special  leave 
of  absence  obtained  from  the  king,  and  sailed  with  it,  leav- 
ing a  devotedly  attached  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  her 
\\&  in  consequence  of  her  grief  and  anxiety  at  the  sepa- 
ration. 

He  served  actively  and  with  distinction,  with  the  rank  of 
major-^neral,  under  generals  Howe  and  Clinton,  in  the 
campaigns  of  1776-77^78-79  in  New  York  and  the  south- 
ern states,  and  in  1780  was  kit  in  the  command  of  South 
Carolina  with  1 000  men.  He  gained  a  viotoiy  over  Geiveral 
Gates  at  Camden,  August  16,  1780,  and  a  second,  less  deci- 
sive, over  General  Gieene  4t  Guilibrd,  March  15,  1781— 
both  against  superior  numhera.  But  tlie  population  of  the 
country  being  unfriendly  to  the  royal  cause,  these  advan* 
tages  were  transient  In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1781 
Comwallis  invaded  Virginia,  where  he  obtained  no  decided 
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suoceM,  but  caused  an  immense  amount  of  damage  to  pn* 
vate  property.  On  receiving  orders  from  Sir  H.  Clinton,  then 
at  New  York,  to  embark  part  of  his  forces  for  New  York,  he 
xnoved  to  Portsmouth  in  Virginia ;  but  here  he  received  fresh 
instructions,  under  which  he  was  ordered  to  Williamsburg, 
the  colonial  capital  of  Virginia,  and  directed  to  make  Point 
Comfort  his  place  of  arms.  But  Point  Comfort  being  found 
ill  suited  for  this  purpose,  Corawallis  moyed  to  York  Town 
on  York  River,  where  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  strongest 
way  he  could.  He  was  there  besieged  by  the  French  and 
American  forces,  assisted  by  the  French  fleet  under  De 
Grasse,  and  reduced  to  surrender  himself  and  his  troops 
prisoners  of  war,  aflt^  an  obstinate  defence,  October  19, 
1781.  More  fortunate  than  Bur^yne,  he  escaped,  owing 
perhaps  to  his  favour  with  the  king,  such  undeserved  per- 
secution as  that  general  experieneea.  His  capture  however 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  British  cause,  and  principally  led 
to' that  change  of  ministers  and  measures  which  resulted  in 
the  peace  of  1782. 

In  1786  lord  Comwallis  was  appointed  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Bengal.  His  temper  being  mild 
and  equitable,  and  his  application  to  business  constant  and 
effective,  he  was  honourably  distinguished  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  our  oppressed  Indian  sub- 
jects, and  introduced  a  variety  of  internal  changes,  which 
were  characterized  by  a  great  unfitness  for  the  purpose  they 
were  intended  to  serve.  His  administration  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  war  undertaken  against  Tippoo  Saib 
fTippoo].  The  disasters  experienced  at  first  by  the  English 
caused  the  governor  to  take  the  field  himself,  in  1791 ;  and 
by  a  change  in  the  quarter  of  attaok,  be  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating to  the  heart  of  ^Tippoo's  dominions,  and  captured 
Bung^re,  in  March.  In  the  following  February  siege  was 
laid  to  Seringapatam,  and  theeapture  of  that  eity  was 
averted  only  by  a  treaty,  wbieh  stripped  the  sultan  of  one 
half  of  his  dominions.  In  August,  1793,  lord  Comwallis 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  distin- 
guished lM>nours,  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  and  ap- 
pointed master-general  of  the  ordnance.  In  1798  (the  sera 
of  the  rebellion)  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  the  distracted  state  of  that  country,  a  man  of  generous 
and  coneiliatorv  temper  was .  even  more  needed  than  one 
of  military  skill.  He  put  dovm  the  rebeUion  :  but  he  also 
checked  the  disgraceful  outrages  practised  by  the  sup- 
porters of  government,  restored  tranquillity,  and  acquired 
the  good- will  of  the  Irish.  In  1801  he  was  succeeded  by 
lord  Hardwicke;  and  in  the  same  year,  being  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  he  negotiated  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  He  was  re-appointed  governor-general  of  India 
in  1805,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  August,  in  bad  health. 
Proceeding  immediately  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  upper  provinces,  he  waa  seized  with  illness, 
and  died  at  6hazapK>re,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1805.  His  character  as  a  soldier  and  statesman 
was  bighly  respeetable ;  but  he  was  more  distinguished  by 
dihgence,  humanity,  and  integrity,  than  by  tne  higher 
mental  qualities. 

COROLLA,  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  envelopes  by  whieh  the  organs  of  multiplication 
of  many  flowers  are  covered.  like  the  calyx  [Calyx]  it  is 
composed  of  leaves  ciianged  Arom  the  ordinary  state  of  those 
parts  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  <mee  they  have 
to  perform,  but  liable  to  resume  the  state  of  common 
leaves  if  exposed  to  the  effect  of  any  disturbing  cause.  The 
corolla  is  usually  thin,  delicate,  perishable,  and  both  larger 
and  more  richly  coloured  than  the  calyx ;  hence  the  older 
botanists  considered  those  qualities  proper  to  the  corolla, 
and  applied  the  term  to  all  cases  m  which  they  existed. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the  calyx  is  frequently  in  the 
same  state,  and  hence  the  only  distinction  that  is  now  made 
between  calyx  and  corolla  is  to  consider  everjrthing  calyx 
which  forms  the  exterior  of  two  or  more  rows  of  floral 
envelopes,  everything  corolla  that  belongs  to  the  inner  rows, 
and  when  there  is  only  one  row,  to  refer  that  to  the  calyx, 
whatever  the  colour  or  texture  of  it  may  be. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  when  a  calyx  is  green  and  leafy, 
it«  business  is  prineipally  to  protect  the  corolla ;  and  that  a 
corolla,  when  large,  thin,  and  brightly  coloured,  is  intended 
to  exercise  some  special  influence  upon  the  fertilizing^ 
organs  of  the  flower;  for  while  the  respiratory  action  of  ^e 
cfdyx  when  green  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  com- 
lOon  leaves,  the  corolla  differs  most  essentially  in  the  want 
of  all  power  of  deeompeaing  oarbooio  aeid;  il  alMorbs  oxygen 


jfW>m  the  air,  but  does  not  part  with  it  again  m  a  pure  state; 
on  the  contrary,  it  combines  it  with  its  carbon,  and  throws 
off  the  carbonic  acid  thus  formed.  But  although  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  functions  of  the  corolla  are  performed  by  the 
oalyx  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  corolla,  and  vice 
vend.  The  peeuliar  ftmetions  of  these  parts  are  therefore 
performed  indifferently  by  the  one  or  the  other  according 
to  their  structure. 
The  leaves  of  which  a  corolla  is  composed  are  called 

Setals ;  and  the  endless  varieties  of  its  form  and  structure 
epend  principally  upon  the  different  manner  in  which 
those  parts  are  united,  or  upon  the  proportions  they  bear  to 
each  other.  A  monopetalous  corolla  for  instance,  is  com- 
posed of  several  petals  joined  more  or  less  together  by  their 
edges ;  campanulate  corollas  originate  from  petals  without 
a  claw  or  unguis ;  tubular  corollas  from  unguiculate  petals. 
In  a  regular  monopetalous  corolla  all  the  petals  are  of 
equal  sixe,  and  are  united  in  the  same  degree ;  in  an  irre- 
gular monopetalous  corolla,  the  petals  are  unequal  in  size, 
and  perhaps  unequally  united. 

The  corolla  is  generally  the  part  of  the  flower  in  which 
grotesque  forms  are  most  frequently  met  with;  such  as 
horns  or  spurs  projecting  from  the  base;  or  a  cowled 
figure,  or  dark  hairy  appearances  resembling  the  bodies 
of  insects,  as  in  the  bee  larkspur,  various  orchidaceous 
plants,  &c.  The  caitte  of  these  singular  forms  is  entirely 
unknown ;  ther  appear  to  be  specific  cases,  of  which  no  ex- 
planation can  be  given. 

For  the  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  corolla,  the  modifi- 
cation of  its  form,  and  other  particulars,  see  De  Candollo's 
Organogrcq^ie  VegStale^  MirbeVs  EUmens,  Lindley's  /n- 
iroducHon  to  Botany^  and  generally  all  elementary  books 
of  the  higher  kind  written  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

COROLLARY  (Corolla,  « a  little  crown')  is  frequently 
used  for  any  necessary  consequence  of  a  proposition  ;  but 
technically  applied  in  geometry,  it  means  a  consequence 
which  immediately  follows  from  the  demonstration  of  a 
proposition,  without  the  necessity  of  introducing  any  other 
proposition.  But  all  the  corollaries  in  our  editions  of  Euchd 
ai-e  annexed  by  editors,  none  of  them  being  in  the  original. 
Those  of  book  i.,  prop.  32.  were  added  by  Campanus  ;'but 
the  drst  use  of  the  word  which  wc  know  of  is  in  the  English 
translation  of  Billingtiley.    [Die,  John.] 

A  corollary  (^  any  proposition  (which  call  A),  should,  in 
ex>nsistency  with  the  majority  of  writers,  mean  a  proposition 
which  cannot  be  false,  unless  some  part  of  the  dumoti- 
straticm  of  A,  or  some  notion  which  the  existence  of  A 
implies^  be  iklse.  In  this  sense  all  the  propositions  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Eudid  are  corollaries  of  the  definition  of  pro- 
portion. 

COROMANDEL  COAST— originaUy  Cholomandala, 
or  according  to  Major  Rennell,  the  Soro  Mandalum  of 
Ptolemy  -  is  the  sea  board  of  the  western  side  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  extending  from  Point  Calimere  on  the  south, 
in  lO**  18'  N.  lat.  and  79^  h%'  E.  long.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Krishna  on  the  north,  in  15"  46'  N.  lat  and  80**  63' 
B.  lonff.  Through  its  whole  extent,  about  360  miles,  this 
coaat  £cs  not  aflbrd  any  secure  port  or  harbour ;  and  owine 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  surf,  it  is  diflicult  to  effect  a  lan£ 
ing  except  by  means  of  boats  peculiarly  constructed  for  the 
purpose.    [CuDDALORE— Madras — Pondicherry.] 

CORON,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  on  the  west  coast  of  tbo 
gulf  of  Kalamata,  the  antient  Messenian  gulf.  It  ap- 
pears to  stand  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Colonides, 
while  the  town  of  Corone,  of  which  Pausanias  speaks  as 
having  been  built  by  the  Messenians  when  they  were  re- 
storedto  their  country  by  the  help  of  the  Thebans,  would 
seem,  bv  the  description  whieh  that  author  gives  of  its  loca- 
lity, to  have  stood  fiuther  north  on  the  same  coast,  near  the 
spot  where  the  village  of  Petalidhi  now  stands.  The  pre- 
sent Coron  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  exports  oil  and  silk 
which  are  produced  in  the  neighbouring  district 

The  town  consists  of  a  large  castle  in  tolerably  good  re- 
pair, m  which  the  Turkish  inhabitants  used  to  reside  before 
the  Greek  revolution,  the  Greek  population  then  occupying 
the  suburb  called  Varus!  The  roadstead  is  open  ana  ex- 
posed to  the  south  winds,  but  the  bottom  of  the  shore  being 
soft  sand,  vessels  driven  upon  it  often  escape  without  mucn 
damage.  The  town  stands  on  a  promontory  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  plain,  which  is  di\'ided  from  the  district  of  Modon,  on 
the  west  eoaat  ef  the  Morea,  by  a  barrea  ridge  v^ich  run^ 
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north  and  south  through  the  peninsula  to  Cape  GoKo,  an- 
tiently  Aciitas.    (Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.)  . 

CORO'NA..    [Column.] 

CORCNA  BOREA'LIS  AND  AUSTRA'LIS,  the 
northern  and  southern  crowns.  The  first  is  a  northern 
constellation,  found  in  Aratus,  who  says  it  was  Ibrmed  by 
Bacchus  in  memoir  of  Ariadne.  It  is  situated  between 
Bootes  and  Hercules,  and  the  bright  star  of  its  cluster 
(marked  a)  may  be  seen  about  an  hour  eastward  of  Arcturus, 
and  about  eight  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole.  Corona  Aus- 
trails  is  a  southern  constellation,  first  found  in  Ptolemy. 
It  is  situated  between  the  front  legs  of  C)entaurus. 
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CORONATION,  the  act  of  crownmg  or  consecrating  a 
king.  This  rite  is  of  remote  antiquity,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  notices  which  we  have  in  Scripture,  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Kings,  of  the  coronations  of  Solomon, 
and  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  of  the  latter  of  whom  it 
is  expressly  said  that  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  hira,  put  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and 
they  made  him  king,  and  anointed  him.  The  act  of  anoint- 
ing seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Jews. 

In  England,  after  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  had 
become  united,  we  find  the  ceremony  of  coronation  con- 
tinually alluded  to  in  tho  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  term 
Xehal^ob,  by  which  is  expressed  that  the  king  was  hallowed 
or  consecrated.  Kingston-upon-Thames  was  the  place 
where  the  Saxon  sovereigns  were  crowned  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  tenth  century.  (See  Diceto  and  the  other 
historians  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,)  Edgar,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  959,  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  either 
at  Kingston  or  at  Bath.  Edward  the  O>nfessor  was  crowned 
at  Winchester  in  1042.  The  copy  of  the  Crospels  upon 
which  the  Saxon  kings  were  sworn  at  thoir  coronations  is 
believed  to  be  still  preserved  amongst  the  Cottonian  Manu- 
scripts in  tlie  British  Museum,  in  the  volume  Tib.  A.  ii. 
Harold  and  William  the  Conc^ueror  were  crowned  at  West- 
minster. It  was  customary  with  the  Norman  kinjjs  to  be 
crowned  more  than  once.  Henry  11.  crowned  his  eldest 
son,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  administration 
during  his  own  life. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  in  the  Norman  times,  we  find 
tne  regnal  years  of  our  kings  dated  from  their  corcuiations 
only;  the  previous  time,  between  the  predecessor's  death 
and  the  performance  of  the  inaugural  ceremony,  was  con- 
sidered as  9X1  interregnum.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  small 
importance  to  those  who  would  accurately  fix  the  dates 
of  public  instruments  and  transactions  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  I.,  John,  and  their  successors. 

The  first  En|?lish  coronation  of  which  we  have  any  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  Richard  I.,  in  the  Histories  of  Di- 
ceto  and  Bromton.  (See  Twysd.,  Script,  x.  coll.  647,  1 157.) 
An  account  of  all  the  formalities  observed  at  that  of 
Richard  II.,  taken  from  the  *  Close  Rolls,'  is  to  be  found 
in  Rymer*8  *  Foedera,*  the  old  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 57.  Frois- 
sart  has  given  a  short  but  interesting  narrative  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Henry  IV.,  which  the  reader  may  see  in  the  Eng- 
jish  edition  of  his  *  Chronicle,*  by  Lord  Bemers,  4to.,  Lon- 


don, 1812,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  753,  754.  Tlie  details  of  the  English 
coronations  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  and  of  the  latter  in 
France,  are  contained  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts,  Tib.  £. 
viii.  and  Nero  C.  ix.  Hall  and  Grafton  have  described  the 
ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  lU.  The  account 
of  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIU.,  with  the  king's  oath  pre- 
fixed, interlined  and  altered  with  his  own  hand,  is  like^rise 
preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscript  already  mentioned* 
Tib.  E.  viii.  The  oath,  with  its  interlineations,  is  engra^red 
in  fac-simile  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of 
Ellis's  *  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.' 
Fuller,  in  his  *  Church  History,*  and  ElUs's  *  Letters,'  1st 
Ser.,  vol.  iii.  p.  213,  detail  the  particulars  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  Several  editions  of  the  Form  and  Order  of 
Charles  ll.'s  coronation  at  Scone  in  1651  were  published 
at  the  time  in  4to.  at  Aberdeen ;  reprinted  at  Ixndon  in 
foliu,  1660;  and  the  entertainment  of  Charles  II.  in  his 
passage  through  London  to  his  coronation,  with  a  nanative 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation,  by  John  Ogilby,  with 
plates  by  Hollar,  fol.,  London,  1662.  Sandford's  •  Hist^uy 
of  the  O)ronation  of  James  II.,'  fol.,  London,  1687,  illus- 
trated with  very  numerous  en^vings,  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  our  worlw  upon  English  coi*onations  published  by 
authority.  That  of  George  IV.,  of  which  two  portions  only 
appeared,  was  far  more  splendid,  with  coloured  plates,  but 
remains  unfinished. 

A  very  antient  MS.  of  the  ceremonial  of  crowning  the 
emperors  at  AiX'-la-Chapelle  was  purchased  at  the  last  of 
the  sales  of  Prince  Talleyrand's  libraries,  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Banks,  and  is  now  among  the  additional  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  foreign  published  coronations, 
that  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  as  wnperor,  in  1530,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious,  engraved  in  a  succession  of  plates  upon 
a  roll  of  considerable  length.  The  *  Sacre  de  Louis  xV., 
Roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  dans  1'  Eglise  de  Reims, 
25  Oct.  1722,'  is  a  work  of  pre-eminent  splendour,  fiiU  of 
finished  engravings.  The  *  Description  of  the  Ceremonies 
at  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France,  with 
his  Consort  Josephine,  2  Dec.  1804,'  is  a  work  of  equal 
size,  but  the  engiavings  are  chiefiy  in  outline :  folio,  Paris, 
1 807.  There  is  a  volume,  with  en^vings,  of  the  coronation 
of  the  empress  Anne  of  Russia,  fol.  Petersburg,  1731; 
and  many  others  might  be  enumerated. 

The  formulary  which  has  served  as  the  general  model 
for  the  English  coronations  since  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
is  the  *  liber  Regalis,'  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster,  and  kept  with  a  rehgious  care. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  the  particular  in- 
structions of  the  prelates  who  attended  at  the  coronation 
of  King  Richard  H.  and  his  (}ueen.  Copies  of  this  manu- 
script, without  its  illuminations,  are  preserved  in  one  or 
two  of  our  manuscript  libraries.  The  substance  of  the  cere- 
monial directed  in  it  is  abridged  in  Strutt's  *  Manners  and 
Customs,'  vol.  ii.  p.  2^-37. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  and  ceremonial  in  adminis- 
tering the  Coronation  Oath  to  our  kings :— Sermon  being 
ended,  and  the  King  having  made  and  signed  the  declara- 
tion, the  Archbishop  goes  to  the  King,  and  standing  before 
Idm,  administers  the  Coronation  Oath,  first  asking  the  King 
*  Sir,  is  your  Majesty  willing  to  take  the  Oath  ?'  and  the 
King  answering,  *  I  am  willing ;'  the  Archbishop  ministereth 
these  Questions ;  and  the  King,  having  a  Copy  of  the  printed 
Form  and  Order  of  the  Coronation  service  in  his  hands, 
answers  each  Question  severally  as  follows : — 

Archb,  'Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern 
the  People  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging,  according 
to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respective 
Laws  and  Customs  of  the  same  r 
King,  '  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.' 
ArcKb.  'Will  you  to  your  Power  cause  Law  and  Justice, 
in  Mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  Judgments  ?' 
Kinff,  *  I  will.' 

Archb.  *  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  Power  maintain 
the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established  by  Law?  And 
will  you  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  settlement  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trine, worsliip,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  as  by 
Law  established  within  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  ter- 
ritories thereunto  belonging  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the 
United  Church  committed  to  their  cl^rge,  all  sueh  rights 
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and  privileges  as  by  Law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  Them, 
or  any  of  them  V 

King,  •  All  this  I  promise  to  do.* 

Then  the  King  arising  out  of  his  Chair,  supported  as 
before,  and  assisted  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  the 
Sword  of  State  being  carried  before  him,  shall  go  to  the 
Altar,  and  there  being  uncovered,  make  his  solemn  Oath 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  People  to  observe  the  premises :  lay- 
ing-his  right  hand  upon  the  Holy  Gospel  in  the  Great  Bible, 
which  was  before  carried  in  tne  Procession,  and  is  now 
brought  from  the  Altar  by  the  Ardibishop,  and  tendered  to 
him  as  he  kneels  upon  the  steps,  saying  these  words : 

'The  Things  which  I  have  here  promised  I  wiU  perform 
and  keep.  So  help  me  God.' 

Then  the  King  kisseth  the  Book,  and  signeth  the  Oath. 
(See  the  Form  and  Order  observed  in  the  Coronation  qfhie 
Majesty  King  Georse  IV,^  4to.,  London,  1821.) 

CORONER.  The  coroner  {coronator)  is  an  antient 
officer  by  the  common  law  of  England.  The  name  is  said 
by  Lord  Coke  to  be  derived  *  a  coronet,  because  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  hath  conusance  of  some  pleas 
which  are  called  placita  eorome.*  In  this  general  sense 
the  chief  justice  or  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  by  virtue 
of  his  office  the  supreme  coroner  of  all  England,  and  may, 
if  he  pleases,  hold  an  inquest,  or  otherwise  exercise  the  office 
of  coroner,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Coke  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  Chief  Justice  Fineux  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH.  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man 
slam  in  open  rebellion,  5  Heports,  51.  In  this  sense  also, 
the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  is  styled  the  *  coroner  or  attorney  for  the  king ;'  his 
business  being  confined  to  pleas  of  the  crown  discussed  in 
that  court.  But  the  officers  now  usually  understood  by 
this  term  are  the  coroners  of  counties,  who  are  of  high  an- 
tiquity, being  said  in  one  of  the  most  antient  treatises  on 
the  common  law  to  have  been  ordained  together  with  the 
sherifis  to  keep  the  peace  of  counties  when  the  earls  gave 
up  the  wardship.  (Mirror,  c.  i.  $  3.)  In  early  times  too, 
the  office  appears  to  have*  been  one  of  great  estimation ;  for 
by  the  statute  3  Edw.  I.  c.  10,  they  are  required  to  be 
knights,  and  by  the  28  Edw.  HI.  c.  6,  they  must  be  '  of  the 
most  meet  and  most  lawful  men  of  the  county.'  By  the 
14  Edw.  in.  St.  1.  c.  8,  'no  coroner  shall  be  chosen  unless 
he  have  land  in  fee  sufficient  in  the  county,  whereof  he 
may  answer  to  all  manner  of  people.'  No  peculiar  quali- 
fication is  now  required,  though  Serjeant  Hawkins  seems 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  persons  chosen,  though  not 
knights,  must  be  *  of  good  substance  and  credit.'  (Haw- 
kins's IHeas  of  the  Crown,  book  ii.,  cap.  9.)  Most  com- 
monly there  are  four  coroners  in  each  county ;  but  the  num- 
ber varies  according  to  the  usage  of  different  counties.  There 
have  been  recent  instances  in  which,  upon  a  representa- 
tion made  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  magistrates,  that 
the  existing  number  of  coroners  was  insumcient  for  the 
business  of  the  county,  writs  have  issued  for  the  elec- 
tion of  additional  coroners.  (See  3  Swanston's  Reports, 
181.) 

Coroners  of  counties  are  elected  under  the  direction  of  the 
slat.  28  Edw.  HI.  c.  6,  by  the  freeholders  in  the  county 
court,  in  the  same  manner  as  sheriffii  and  conservators  of 
the  peace  formerly  were ;  the  election  takes  place  by  virtue 
of  an  antient  king's  writ,  De  Coronatore  Eltgendo,  return- 
able in  chancery.  A  recent  statute,  the  58  Geo.  III.  c.  95, 
makes  detailed  provisions  for  conducting  these  elections.  By 
that  Act,  the  sheriff  is  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  coroner 
at  the  usual  place  for  such  elections  at  the  next  county  court, 
unless  such  court  occurs  within  six  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  writ ;  if  it  occurs  within  such  six  days,  he  is  to  adjourn 
the  court  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  to  some  convenient 
time,  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  If  the  election  is  not 
determined  upon  a  view  by  the  consent  of  the  freehdders 
present,  the  sheriff  shall  take  a  poll,  which  may  continue 
open  for  ten  days  (.Sunday  excepted).  The  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  the  sheriff  at  the  election  are  to  be  paid,  in  equal 
proportions,  by  the  candidates.  After  his  election  is  de- 
clared, the  coroner  takes  an  oath  of  office  before  the 
sheriff. 

Coroners  in  counties  are  elected  for  life;  but  if  they 
accept  an  office  incompatible  with  the  duties,  such  as 
that  of  sheriff,  or  dwell  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county,  or 
are  incapacitated  by  ago  or  infirmity,  they  are  removable  by 
means  of  the  writ  De  Coronatore  Exonerando  ;  and  by  the 
Stat.  25.Greo.  II.  c.  29,  {  6,  they  may  be  removed  upon  con- 


viction of  extortion,  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  misdemeanor 
in  their  office.  The  great  seal  has  authority  however,  inde- 
pendently of  the  above  statute,  to  remove  coroners  for  neg- 
lect of  duty.     (1  Jacob  and  Walker's  Reports^  451.) 

At  common  law  the  coroner  liad  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  felonies;  but  his  powers  in  this  respect  were 
expressly  abrogated  by  Magna  Charta,  cap.  17.  The 
most  usual  duty  of  a  coroner  is  that  of  taking  inqui- 
sitions of  death ;  and  though  his  duties,  as  well  as  ills 
authority  in  this  respect,  are  said  to  have  existed  at 
common  law,  they  are  declared  by  the  4  Edw.  I.  stat.  2, 
commonly  called  the  statute  De  Officio  Coronatoris,  By 
the  directions  of  that  statute,  '  the  coroner,  upon  informa- 
tion, shall  go  to  the  places  where  any  be  slain,  or  suddenly 
dead  or  wounded,  ana  shall  fcnrthwith  command  four  of  the 
next  towns,  or  five  or  six,  to  appear  before  him  in  such  a 
place ;  and  when  they  cure  come  thither,  the  coroner,  upon 
the  oath  of  them,  shall  inouire  in  this  manner ;  that  is  to 
wit,  if  they  know  where  the  person  was  slain,  wheUier  it 
were  in  any  house,  field,  bed,  tavern,  or  company,  and  who 
were  there ;  who  are  culpable,  either  of  the  act,  or  of  the 
force ;  and  who  were  present,  either  men  or  women,  and  of 
what  age  soever  they  be,  if  they  can  speak,  or  have  any  dis- 
cretion; and  how  many  soever  be  found  culpable,  they 
shall  be  taken  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  shall  be 
committed  to  the  gaol ;  and  such  as  be  found  and  be  not 
culpable,  shall  be  attached  until  the  coming  of  the  judge 
of  assize.'  And  it  is  declared  by  the  same  statute,  that '  if 
it  fortune  any  such  man  be  slain,  which  is  found  in  the 
fields  or  in  woods,  first  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether  he  were 
slain  in  the  same  place,  or  not ;  and  if  he  were  brought  and 
laid  there,  they  should  do  so  much  as  they  can  to  follow 
their  steps  that  brought  the  body  thither,  whether  he  were 
brought  upon  a  horse  or  in  a  cart.  It  shall  also  be  inquired 
if  the  dead  person  were  known,  or  else  a  stiTinger,  and 
where  he  lay  the  night  before.'  It  is  declared  al^  by  the 
same  statute,  that  *  all  wounds  oueht  to  be  viewed,  the 
length,  breadth  and  deepness;  and  with  what  weapons: 
ana  in  what  part  of  the  bodv  the  wound  or  hurt  is ;  and 
how  many  be  culpable ;  and  how  many  wounds  there  be ; 
and  who  gave  the  wound.'    In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  in- 

3uired  by  the  coroner  'of  them  that  be  drowned,  or  sad- 
only  dead,  whether  they  were  so  drowned  or  slain,  or 
strangled  by  the  sign  of  a  cord  tied  straight  about  their 
necks,  or  about  any  of  their  members,  or  upon  any  other 
hurt  found  upon  their  bodies.  And  if  they  were  not  slain, 
then  ought  the  coroner  to  attach  the  finders  and  all  other 
in  the  company.'  The  provisions  of  this  ancient  statute  tiro 
still  in  force,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  coroners  in  all  their 

S articular  directions  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  present 
ay  in  inouisitions  of  death.  In  case  of  a  death  happening 
upon  the  nigh  sea,  inquisitions  are  taken  before  the  Admi- 
ralty coroner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king  or  the  Lord 
Admiral ;  and  the  county  coroners  have  in  such  a  case  no 
jurisdiction.  The  inquisitions  taken  before  the  Admiralty 
coroner  are  returned  totheCommissionersof  the  Admiralty 
under  stat.  28  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15. 

The  coroner  has  authority  to  assemble  a  jury  by  means 
of  a  precept  to  the  constables  of  the  hundred  or  adjoining 
township,  and  the  names  of  jurors  who  make  default  may 
be  returned  by  him  to  the  judges  of  assize,  who  may  fine 
them.  When  the  jury  are  assembled,  they  are  charged  and 
sworn  by  the  coroner  to  inquire,  upon  view  of  the  body,  how 
the  party  came  by  his  death.  The  coroner  has  no  authority 
to  take  an  inquisition  of  death,  except  upon  view  of  the 
body  by  himself  and  the  jury;  and  if  he  does  so,  the 
inquisition  is  wholly  void.  (Kex  v.  Ferrand,  3  .Bam.  and 
Aid.  Reports,  260.)  If  a  body  liable  to  an  inquest  has  been 
buried  before  the  coroner  has  notice  of  the  circumstances  T>f 
the  death,  he  has  authority  to  cause  it  to  be  disinterred  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  inquest,  provided  he  does  so 
within  a  reasonable  time.  By  a  recent  statute  (7  Geo.  IV. 
c  64,  $  4),  which  repeals  an  antient  enactment  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  provided  that '  every  coroner,  upon  any  inquisition 
before  him  taken,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  indicted  for 
manslaughter  or  murder,  or  as  an  accessary  to  murder 
before  the  foct,  shall  put  in  writing  the  evidence  given  to 
the  jury  before  him,  or  as  much  thereof  as  shall  be  material ; 
and  shall  have  authority  to  bind  by  recognizance  all  such 
pmons  as  know  or  declare  anything  material  touchine  the 
said  manslaughter  or  murder,  or  the  said  offence  of  being 
accessary  to  murder,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  gaol  delivery,  or  superior  crimi|ial  court  of  a 
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county  palatine,  or  great  sessions,  at  which  the  trial  is  to 
be,  then  and  there  to  prosecute  or  give  e\idence  against  the 
party  charged ;  and  every  such  coroner  shall  certify  and 
*ub  cribe  the  Banje  evidence,  and  all  such  recognizances, 
and  als » the  inquisition  before  him  taken,  and  shall  deliver 
the  s»aine  to  the  proper  otficer  of  the  court  in  ^vhich  the 
trial  is  to  be,  befjie  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court*  And 
by  a  sabsequent  section,  authority  is  given  to  the  court  to 
which  the  inquisition  ought  to  be  delivered  to  examine  in  a 
sumroar)'  manner  into  any  oflTence  committed  by  the  coroner 
against  the  act,  and  to  punish  him  by  ftne.  The  coroner's 
inquisition  maybe  removed  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  the  facts  found  may  be  traversed  by  the  personal  repre- 
seniative  of  the  deceased ;  or  the  court  may  make  it  for 
any  aj^parent  defect 

For  every  inquisition  taken  in  any  place  contributing  to 
the  county  rates,  the  coroner  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  20«., 
and  also  to  ^d.  for  every  mile  he  is  obliged  to  travel 
from  his  usual  place  of  abode  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
it  to  be  paid  by  order  of  sessions  out  of  the  county 
rates.  By  a  recent  act  of  parliament  6  and  7  Will.  IV^ 
c.  89,  the  coroner  is  empowered  to  order  the  attendance  of 
legally-qualified  medical  practitioners  upon  an  inquisition 
of  death,  and  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  post  mortem 
examination ;  and  if  the  majority  of  the  jury  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  first  examination,  they  may  call  upon  the  coroner 
to  summon  a  second  medical  witness,  to  perform  a  post 
mortem  examination,  whether  it  has  been  performed  before 
or  not.  The  statute  also  authorizes  the  coroner  to  make 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  such 
witness,  if  he  has  not  performed  a  post  mortem  examina* 
tion,  and  of  two  guineas  if  he  has  performed  such  examina- 
tion. Af  edical  practitioners  are  also  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
&/.  if  they  neglect  to  attend. 

The  coroner  has  also  occasionally  to  exercise  a  ministerial 
office,  where  the  sheriff  is  incapable  of  acting.  Thus  where 
an  exception  is  taken  to  the  sheriff  on  the  ground  of  par- 
tiality or  interest,  the  kind's  writs  are  directed  to  the  coro- 
ners. This  incident  to  the  office  of  coroners  points  dis- 
tinctly to  their  antient  character  as  ministerial  officers  of 
the  crown. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c  76, 
(62,  the  council  of  every  borough,  to  which  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions  has  been  granted,  is  empowered 
to  appoint  a  fit  person,  not  being  an  idderman  or  councillor, 
to  be  coroner  of  the  borough,  who  is  to  hold  his  office 
during  good  behaviour.  The  fees  and  general  duties  of  bo- 
rough coroners  are  the  same  as  those  of  county  coroners  ; 
but  the  former  are  required  by  the  statute  to  make  an  an- 
nual return  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  all  inuuests  of  death 
taken  by  them.  [Deodand.]  (See  Hawkins  s  Pleas  o/*  the 
Crown,  book  ii.,  cap.  9  ;  Bum's  Justice,  tit.  *  Coroner ;  and 
Jervis's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duties  qf  Coro- 
ners.) 

CORONET,  an  inferior  kind  of  crown  worn  by  the 
nobility.  Of  coronets  worn  by  foreign  nobility  much  may 
be  seen  in  Sclden's  'Titles  of  Honour,'  and  in  if  ontfaucon ; 
see  also  Gough's  '  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  voL  i.  pp.  133, 
134.  No  coronets  belonging  to  peers  can  be  found  in 
England  earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  The  coronet 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  earL 
William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1304, 
and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  only  a  plain  fillet 
Aymer  de  Valence,  however,  acknowledged  by  his  trea- 
surer the  receipt  of  a  coronet  at  his  creation  of  earl  in 
1319.  (See  Gougli,  Sep,  Mon,,  i.  p.  86,  from  Selden's  'fit 
(^.  Hon.)  John  of  Eltham,  second  son  of  Edward  UI.,  who 
died  in  1334,  and  is  also  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
a  oronet  on  which  are  leaves ;  it  is  the  most  antient  of  the 
sort  we  meet  with.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  is  buried 
at  Canterbury,  has  his  helmet  adorned  with  a  coronet  of 
oak-leaves,  formerly  enriched  with  paste,  or  false  stones,  of 
which  the  collets  only  remain.    (Ibid.  i.  136.) 

Of  the  coronets  of  the  British  nobility,  as  at  present  worn, 
all  surround  caps  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine. 
That  of  a  duke  is  a  circle  of  gold,  riclily  chased,  having  on 
the  ed^e  eight  strawberry  leaves  of  equal  height :  that  of  a 
marquess,  a  circle  set  round  with  four  strawberry  leaves 
and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal  height 
alternately :  the  earl's  coronet  has  eight  pyramidal  points 
(five  only  being  seen  at  a  time),  with  as  many  pearls  on  the 
tops,  placed  adternately  with  as  many  strawberry  leaves, 
lower  than  the  pearls.    The  viscount  hai  only  pe&rU>  with- 


out any  limited  number,  placed  on  the  circle  kself  all  rouiiA. 
A  baron  has  only  six  pearls  set  at  equal  distance.  Vis- 
counts and  barons  had  no  <  oronets  allowed  them  till  af^er 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  the  former  had  ihem  granted  by 
king  James  I.,  the  latter  by  a  grant  from  Charles  11-  ui  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reiffn.  In  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewea*8 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  king  Charles 
I.  (already  referred  to  under  Coronation),  it  is  expresalf 
said  that  when  the  higher  order  of  the  peerage  put  on 
their  coronets,  the  barons  sate  bare. 

The  coronet  of  the  kings  of  arms  is  a  plain  eirols  of 
gold,  bearing  sixteen  leaves,  eisht  of  which  are  higher  XkaA 
the  others :  and  on  the  band*  the  motto  *  Miserere  mei, 
Deus.' 

<X>RO'NULA.    [CiREiwiDA.] 

CORPORAL  (in  the  French  service  mporal),  a  non* 
commissioned  officer  in  a  battaUon  of  infiintry.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  eapo^  signifying  a  bead;  and 
the  title  denotes  that  the  person  who  bore  it  was  Ihe  chief 
of  a  small  squadron  or  party.  During  the  reigns  of  Maiy 
and  Elizabeth,  the  corporal  was  a  kind  of  brigade-migor ; 
he  superintended  the  marches  of  the  companies,  and  com- 
manded the  troops  who  were  sent  out  on  skirmishing 
parties.    But  at  present  he  is  immediately  under  the  sen> 

Cit;  he  places  and  relieves  the  sentinels,  and  at  drill  he 
charge  of  one  of  the  squads.  In  the  ranks  he  does  the 
same  duty  as  a  private  soldier,  but  his  pay  is  rather 
higher. 

Lance-corporal*  originally  lance-spesata,  denoting  a 
broken  or  spent  lance,  was  a  term  applied  to  a  cavalry 
soldier  who  had  broken  his  lance  or  lost  his  horse  in  action, 
and  was  subssquently  retained  as  a  volunteer  in  the  inftmtry 
till  he  eoald  be  remounted.  He  is  now  merely  a  soldier 
who  does  the  duty  of  a  corporal,  but  without  the  pay, 
previously  to  obtuning  the  full  appoiaiment  to  that 
grade. 

CORPORATION.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  certain  powers, 
rights,  property,  or  privileges,  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  create  a  sort  of  artificial  person,  or  body-politic,  not  liable 
to  the  ordinary  casualties  wnich  affect  the  transmission  of 
private  rights,  but  capable,  by  its  constitution,  of  indefi- 
nitely continuing  its  own  existence.  This  artificial  person 
is  in  our  law  called  an  incorporation,  corporation,  or  body- 
corporate.  The  last  of  these  names  is  the  most  correct,  as 
well  as  the  earliest,  that  occurs  in  our  law.  The  fbrmer 
import  rather  the  act  of  creating  the  body  than  the  body 
itself,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  their  modem 
sense  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  institution  of  such 
bodies  under  similar  or  diffiarent  names  was  common 
among  the  Romans  [Collbgium],  and  we  believe  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  bodies  possessing  all  the  essentiid 
characteristics  of  modern  corporations  were  known  in  the 
Greek  polities. 

Cor(x>rations  are  variously  diitingmshed  into  aggregate 
and  sole  corporations,  corporations  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 
civil  and  eleemosynary,  regular  and  secular.  Again,  they 
are  divisible  into  corporations  of  a  public  character  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  general  or  local  government,  and 
those  which  have  been  created  to  fitcihtate  the  object  of 
private  associations. 

The  idea  of  a  corporation  sole,  fi>rmed  by  a  succession  ef 
single  persons,  occupying  a  particular  office  or  station,  and 
each  in  virtue  of  his  character  succeeding  to  the  rights  and 
powers  of  his  predecessor,  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  law,  and  to  be  an  imi^rovement  upon  the  original  in- 
vention. <4  Blackstone's  Comment.  469.)  The  king,  a 
bishop,  a  parson,  the  chamberlain  of  London,  &e.  are 
usually  referred  to  as  examples  of  such  corporations 
sole.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
supposed  novelty  of  the  invention,  that  similar  cases  of  offi- 
cial succession  and  representation  probably  occur  in  almost 
ever}'  system  of  laws,  so  that  the  claim  of  originality  must 
be  restricted  to  the  mere  name ;  and  even  in  this  respect, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wooddesson, '  that  as  so 
little  of  the  law  of  corporations  in  general  applies  to  corpo- 
rations-sole, it  might  have  been  better  to  have  given  them 
some  other  denomination.'  (1  Wooddes.  Vin.  Led.  471,  2.) 
The  following  notiee  will  be  chiefiy  confined  to  the  law  oi 
corporations-aggregate. 

The  members  c?  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters  are 
examples  of  secular  ecclesiastical  corporations-aggregate. 
Before  the  refwrnatioQ  the  law  recognised  a  dass  of  eoeW^ 
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ftia«tic«l  wrponLiixau^^eguhit,  eonskting  of  abbots  oi  priors 
and  their  respective  convents,  and,  as  it  diould  leem,  the 
societies  of  friars  or  mendicant  orders*  (Brooks'  Abr.  Cor^ 
poratioM,  pL  12.)  The  heads  of  these  conventual  bodies 
were  often  distinct  corporations-sole,  as  is  still  the  ease  in 
many  of  the  modem  secular  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

G>lleges,  in  or  out  of  the  universities,  and  incorporated 
•ehools  and  hospitals,  are  instances  of  eleemosynary  corpo- 
rations ;  being  endowed  and  established  ibr  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  boun^  of  their  respective  fbunders. 

But  the  largest  class  of  corporations,  and  those  which  are 
most  varied  in  their  object  and  character,  are  lav  and  civil 
incorporations.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  uni- 
versitieSk  the  municipal  governments  of  different  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  Bast  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Sur^ns,  the  Royal  So* 
ciety  and  Academy,  the  Society  of  Anttquaries,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  commercial  and  other  companies  erected  by 
charter  or  by  act  of  parliament. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  created  by  any  authority  except 
that  of  the  king  or  the  parliament.  Where  any  such  boay 
has  existed  from  time  beyond  memory,  it  b  presumed  to 
have  a  legitimate  origin  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  a^ve 
sourees.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  it  may  be  noticed  h«re, 
that  until  the  period  of  the  Refbnnation  the  pope  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  were  considered  necessary  parties  to 
the  foundation  of  any  new  society  of  monks  or  reguktr 
clergy.  The  reClisal  of  the  former  to  confirm  the  foundation 
of  Sion  Monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  is  known  to 
have  caused  an  alteration  in  the  original  plan  of  that 
establishment.    (Cotton's  AbmlgnmU,  589.) 

The  principal  incidents  and  attributes  of  a  eorporatioii* 
aggr^ate  are  the  following  :-^ 

1.  It  can  purchase,  convey,  and  hold  land  or  goods  in 
perpetual  succession,  notwithstanding  the  changes  and 
ftuctuations  that  occur  among  the  members  successively 
appointed  to  ill  the  vacancies  which  hapnen  in  it 

S.  It  can  become  a  party  to  |»rooeedings  at  law,  or  to 
oontraets,  by  the  corporate  name  given  to  it  on  its  foun- 
dation. 

%.  The  act  or  assent  of  the  majority  is  binding  on  all  the 
rest ;  such  at  least  is  the  general  rule,  wherever  the  instru- 
ment of  foundation  does  not  otherwise  provide. 

4.  It  signifies  its  assent,  and  testifies  its  corporate  acts,  by 
a  common  seal,  without  which  hardly  any  vduntary  eon* 
tract  is  binding  on  the  body  politic. 

5.  It  is  competent  to  enact  regulations  called  bylaws^ 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and,  in  some 
cases,  on  strangers  within  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction. 

[BVLAW.] 

6.  The  particular  members  of  the  body  are  not  in  general 
personally  responsible  for  the  acts,  contracts,  or  defoults  of 
the  corporation.  This  exemption  firom  individual  liability 
makes  it  very  desirable  for  commereial  and  other  trading 
oompanies  to  obtain  charters  of  incorporation,  by  which  ^e 
members  escape  the  risk  of  ordinary  partnersyps. 

7.  The  personal  defoulU  or  misoonduel  of  its  members 
cannot  in  general  be  visited  on  the  owporate  body. 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  incidents,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  capacity  of  holding  land  is  restrained  by 
the  statutes  c^  mortmain,  which  make  it  necessary  to  olA 
tain  an  express  license  to  that  effect  from  the  crown  or  the 
l^slature.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  Roman  law,  which 
forbids  a^^regated  bodies  of  this  kind  *  hereditatem  capere 
sme  speciali  privilegio.'    [Mortmain.] 

So  with  regard  to  the  exemption  from  personal  reepon^ 
sibilitv  in  respect  of  corporate  acts,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  tne  members  of  the  body  can  directly  authorise  an  in- 
jury to  be  done  to  another  under  the  sanction  of  a  corpo- 
rate act,  without  incurring  the  usual  personal  eenseffuenoes. 
Thus,  if  a  corporation  should  by  an  instrum^at  under  the 
common  seal  direet  a  trespass  to  be  committed  on  a  third 
person,  every  member  of  the  majority  who  was  present,  and 
actually  assenting  to  the  act,  would  be  liable  in  his  private 
capacity. 

The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  which  ocovr  in  the  con- 
stituent members  of  the  body  pohtie,  is  in  every  case  dete^ 
mined  either  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  barter  of 
incorporation,  or  (in  the  case  of  immemorial  corporations) 
bv  ancient  usage.  The  most  common  and  regular  method 
of  maintaining  the  succession  is  by  election.  Sometimes 
the  successor  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  or  by  a  patron  or 
founder.     In  the  case  of  eeolestastieal  eoiiporatiens  the 


forma  «f  deetion  aft  in  laan^  instances  preserved,  but  tlM 
substantial  right  of  nomination  has  long  been  exeroited 
either  by  the  crown  or  by  some  authority  or  person  indeoen* 
dent  of  the  chapter  or  other  corporate  body. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  the  performance  of  those  duties, 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  those  regulations  which  are  im- 
posed upon  corporate  bodies  either  by  the  will  of  their 
founders  or  the  general  tenor  of  their  charters,  the  law  has 
appointed  certain  persons  and  courts,  whose  office  it  is  to 
exeroise  a  coercive  power  of  superintendence  and  correction. 

In  the  instance  of  eleemosynary  bodies,  as  colleges^ 
schools,  and  hospitals,  the  person  so  appointed  is  called  a 
vinicr,  and  is  either  the  heir  of  the  original  founder,  or 
some  person  specially  assigned  by  him,  or  (in  the  absence  of 
either  of  these)  the  king.    [Collxoe.] 

In  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is, 
of  common  right,  the  visitor.  His  risht  of  visitation  formerly 
also  extended  over  all  the  monastic  establishments  within 
the  same  district,  unless  the  abbot  or  other  head  of  the 
convent  had  purdiased  a  papal  buU  ^f  exemption,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  subject  mm  to  the  sole  superintendence  of 
the  pope  himself  With  regard  to  other  lay  corporations, 
such  as  municipal  corporations,  trading  companies,  and 
similar  bodies,  their  irr^^larities  are  left  for  correction  to 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  which  upon  a  proper  applica- 
tion to  them  will  be  round  to  possess  powers  abundantly 
adequate  to  that  end. 

Having  treated  of  the  creation  and  incidents  of  corpora^ 
tions,  let  us  now  consider  how  they  may  be  dissolved. 

1.  A  corporation  may  be  extinguished  by  the  natural 
death  ef  all  tKe  members  of  it 

2.  Where  a  select  body  of  definite  number,  constituting 
an  integral  part  of  the  corporation*  is  so  reduced  by  death, 
or  other  vacancy,  that  a  majority  cannot  be  present  at  cor- 
porate meetings,  the  whole  body  becomes  incapable  of  doing 
any  corporate  act,  and,  aeeordinff  to  the  better  opinion,  the 
corporation  is  thsrsby  extinguimed.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
rule  in  oorporatiqn-law,^-that  every  act  must  be  sanctioned, 
not  oidy  by  a  majority  of  the  number  actually  present  at  a 
meeting,  but  also  at  a  meeting  composed  of  a  majority  of 
each  d^nite  body  into  which  the  corporation  has  been  sub 
divided  by  the  charter.  Thus,  if  a  corp«*ation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
blueses,  at  least  seven  aldermen  must  be  present  at  every 
meeting;  nor  can  a  legal  meeting  be  convened  in  the 
absence  of  the  mayor,  except  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
new  one.  The  tendency  of  the  rule  is  to  compel  the  elee-» 
tive  body  to  fill  up  vaeanoies  without  delay,  and  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  competent  number  when  the  public 
business  is  transacted.  Tne  rule  is  inapplicable  to  a  body 
of  indBflmte  number,  such  as  the  general  body  of  freemen ; 
and  it  is  liable  to  be  modified  and  controlled  by  the  char- 
ter, or  other  frmdamental  constitution  of  the  corporation. 
The  rule  of  the  dvil  law,  requiring  the  actual  presence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  corporation  at  elections,  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  similar  policy:  but  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
(Commenimies,  vol.  i.  p.  478)  h  in  error,  when  he  supposes 
that  a  bare  majority  of  the  body  so  assembled  could  not 
bind  the  rest.  (See  Pancirollus,  de  Magist.  Municip.  apud 
Oregvium,) 

3rd.  A  dissolution  may  be  effected  by  a  formal  surrender 
to  the  orown ;  at  least  whera  the  incorporation  is  by  char- 
ter, and  where  all  persons  interested  in  it  are  concurring 
and  competent  parties. 

4th.  A  corporation  may  be  forfeited,  where  the  trust  for 
which  it  was  created  is  broken,  and  its  institution  per- 
verted. Such  a  forfoitura  can  only  be  declared  by  juc^ 
ment  of  the  superior  courts  on  process  issued  in  the  or£- 
nary  course  of  justice,  in  which  the  foot  of  misuser,  if  de- 
nied, must  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  religious  corporations  of 
monks  and  other  regular  clergy  formerly  existing  in  this 
country,  we  may  here  observe  that  the  validity  of  the  surren- 
dera  obtained  by  the  erown  at  their  suppression  was  deemed 
sufiloieiitW  doubtfril  to  requiro  the  connrmation  of  an  exprass 
act  of  parliament.  Even  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  canon- 
ists, the  spiritual  incor]^oratioHS  still  continued  until  sup- 
pressed  by  competent  spiritual  authority,  and  were  capable 
of  perpetuation,  although  their  possessions  were  lost,  and 
their  civtt  rights  extinguished.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Brigettine  nuns  of  Sion,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII., 
restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  again  ejected  by  ner  sue* 
cessoF,  eoAtkMed  to  aaamtain  a  nSgratory  existmoe  for  two 
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eenturies  and  a  half  in  HoDand.  Belgium,  Frtooe,  and 
Portugal,  and  still  claimed  to  be  the  same  convent  which 
Henry  V.  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  (See 
letter  of  the  Abb6  Mann,  13  Archaologuu) 

Under  Bobougbs  of  England  and  Walbs  will  be 
found  a  more  particular  de«cnption  of  that  class  of  cor- 
porations which  have  been  erected  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  local  municipal  government,  and  of  the  recent 
legislative  changes  which  their  constitution  has  undergone. 

CORPORATION  AND  TEST  ACTS.  [Boroughs 
OF  England  and  Walks,  vol.  v.  n.  202.] 

CORPORATIONS  (MUNICIPAL)  OF  IRELAND. 
The  borough  system  of  Ireland  may  be  deeeribed  in  ^neral 
as  an  immediate  branch  fh>m  that  of  England,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  amply  shared  the  effects  of  the 
policy  of  the  crown  in  latter  aros  towards  municipal  bodies 
m  general,  has  also  been  modified  by  the  very  pecuUar  and 
often  fluctuating  political  circumstances  of  that  division  of 
the  British  empire.  The  motives  which  actuated  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  England  m  the  course  which  it  so 
lonff  and  so  steadily  pursued  towards  the  entire  remodelling 
of  Uie  town  constitutions,  and  the  operation  of  that  course 
of  proceeding  in  undermining  the  independence  and  de- 
stroying the  local  benefit  of  the  municipal  governments,  we 
have  endeavoured  to' trace  distinctly  in  a  preceding  article 
[Boroughs  of  England  and  Walxs].  In  this  place, 
therefore,  the  historical  part  of  our  notice  must  be  limited 
chiefly  to  the  marking,  in  the  general  course  of  Anglo- 
Irish  history,  the  progress  of  the  Irish  corporation  system 
in  particular. 

The  whole  system  of  boroughs,  which  holds  so  conspi- 
cuous and  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  political 
and  general  civilization  of  the  British  Islands,  is,  in  nature 
as  well  as  name,  of  purelv  Teutonic  original ;  that  particular 
species  of  organization  having  ever  b«en  found  repugnant 
to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  their  inde- 
pendent state.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  itself,  ite  local  limits 
advanced  with  tiie  growth  and  extension  of  the  Germanic 
colonies  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  in  Ireland 
we  find  that  the  native  race  were  strangers  to  it  until  the 
settlement  on  their  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  about  the 
ninth  century,  of  some  of  those  Danish,  North-man,  or,  as 
they  were  called  in  Ireland,  Ost-man  (East-man)  bands,  in 
that  great  sera  of  the  permanent  migrations  of  those  for- 
midable sea-rovers.  Of  these  maritime  settlements,  five, 
viz.,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  ap- 
pear as  places  of  note  at  the  commencement  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquests  in  the  island,  and  as  possessing  Siat 
municipal  organization  which  constantly  attended  idl  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Ost-man  colonists  of 
Ireland,  too,  though  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  first 
settlement  they  adhered  to  their  antient  paganism,  had 
at  the  period  in  question,  owing  undoubtedly  to  tne  amicable 
relations  which  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  Irish 
population,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  clei^,' been 
long  in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  so  that,  it  shoidd 
seem,  the  first  Anglo-Norman  invaders  might  have  recog- 
nised in  them  some  degree  of  national  affinity.  But  being 
iffnorant  and  brutal,  though  subtle  and  daring  adventurers, 
their  thirst  for  plunder  and  for  territorial  acquisition  would 
not  permit  them,  in  their  career  of  murderous  rapine,  to 
make  any  distinction  in  treatment  between  the  Scandi- 
navian and  the  Celtic  blood,  between  the  Ost-man  and  the 
Irishman. 

This  unsparing  temper  of  the  early  private  invaders  per- 
fectly coincided  with  the  policy  of  the  English  crown ;  and 
so  soon  as  Henry  II.  had  found  leisure  to  take  the  business 
of  the  invasion  into  his  own  hands,  one  of  his  principal 
measures  for  securing  the  footing  of  his  government  on  the 
Irish  soil  was  the  colonization  of  theCht  man  ports  with 
English  or  Anglo-Norman  settlers.  Tlius  the  Ost-men  of 
Dublin  were  tmrust  without  the  walls  of  their  city  to  in- 
habit the  suburb  thence  called  Ost-man  town,  and  still,  by 
conniption,  Oxmantown,  giving  place  to  a  band  of  mer- 
cantile settlers  firom  Bristol,  who  became  the  English  king's 
'  burgesses'  of  Dublin,  with  a  charter  of  liberties  modelled 
exacUy  upon  that  of  Bristol.  In  like  manner,  during  tiie 
various  fluctuations  of  the  territorial  conquest,  down  to  its 
completion  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  every 

S»rmanent  extension  of  the  English  frontier  extended  the 
nglish  organization  of  the  territory,  of  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  fortified  towns,  with  inhabitants  municipally 
oiganized  and  trained  to  arms,  was  a  constant  and  a  pro- 


minent feature.  Of  such  of  the  municipalities  established 
during  that  long  period  as  still  exist,  or  have  left  distinct 
traces,  we  give  an  enumeration  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  Irish  branch  of  the  late  municipal 
inquiry.  They  are  45  in  number,  viz.,  Ardee,  Ardfert, 
Amboy,  Atbenry,  Bannow,  Callan,  Carlingford,  Cariow, 
Carrickfergus,  Oaishel,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Dingle,  Donegal, 
Drogheda,  Dublin,  Duleek,  Dundalk,  Dungarvan,  Feathard 
(county  of  Tipperary),  Fore,  Galway,  Growran,  Inistiogue, 
Irishtown,  Kells,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Kilmallock,  Kinsale, 
Knocktopher,  Limerick,  Maryborough,  Naas,  Navan,  New 
Rosa,  Old  Leifffalin,  Philipstown,  Roscommon,  Taghmon, 
Thomastown,  Trim,  Waterford,  Wexibid,  Youghal. 

The  municipal  commissioners  could  not  help  observing 
the  *  marked  distinction  in  the  language  of  their  charters, 
as  to  the  constitutions  of  the  municipal  corporations  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  dates  of  those  instruments,*  that 
is,  according  as  mey  were  granted  before  or  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  L  The  source  of  this 
remarkable  difference  will  be  found  clearly  explained  on 
referring  to  the  historical  part  of  our  account  of  the  '  Bo- 
roughs OF  England  and  Walks,'  (vol.  v.,  p.  202,)  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  precisely  the  period  when  the 
crown  was  most  actively  exerting  itself  to  secure  the  power 
of  moulding  the  borough  constitutions  at  its  pleasure ;  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  James's  reign  was  given  the  notable 
Judicial  decision  in  fovour  of  the  prerogative  of  estahhshing 
close  boroughs  by  diarter,  upon  wmch  the  crown  ever 
afterwards  acted.    In  the  same  historical  summary  it  ap- 

S)ars  tiiat,  far  as  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  carried  in 
ngland,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  the  Stuarts  at  least,  it  foiled 
of  the  complete  attainment  of  ite  object  But  in  Ireland, 
which  presented  a  much  clearer  field  for  ite  exertion,  it  was 
used  both  lavishly  and  effectually,  not  only  in  establishing 
new  boroughs,  but  in  reframing  the  constitutbns  of  the  dd 
ones.  In  the  *  plantation  of  Ulster,*  as  the  settling  of 
British  inhabitante  upon  the  lately-forfeited  lands  there  was 
then  denominated,  by  charters  granted  by  James  to  various 
'  undertakers'  of  the4>lantation,  a  number  of  incorporatiam 
were  made  beforehand,  on  the  new  and  approved  plan  of 
towns  'to  be  built'  on  the  respective  lands.  Another  and 
very  similar  mode  of  making  boroughs  in  Ireland  at  this 
period  was  the  incorporating  of  some  village  already  exiat- 
mg,  at  the  same  time  placing  ite  corporation  under  the 
abscdute  control  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  existing  pre- 
viously or  newly  erected.  The  whole  niunber  of  borou^ 
thus  created  by  James  I.  and  his  two  immediate  successors, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  were  originally  of  the  class  just 
describ^  though  some  of  them  have  since  risen  to  im- 
portance, is  61,  viz.,  by  James  I.,  Agher,  Armagh,  Askea- 
ton,  Athlone,  Athy,  BaUinakill,  Ballyshanuon,  Baltimore, 
Bandonbridge,  Bangor,  Beliast,  Belturbet,  Boyle,  Carrick- 
on- Shannon,  Castlebar,  Cavan,  Charlemont,  Clogh^, 
Cloghnakilty,  Coleraine,  Dungannon,  Ennis,  Ennis- 
corthy,  EnniskQlen,  Feathard  (county  of  Wexford),  Gorey, 
Hillsborough,  Jamestown,  Kilbeggan,  Killileagh,  Killy- 
begs,  Lifford,  Lismore,  Londonderry,  Lymavady,  Mallow, 
Monaghan,  Newry,  Newtownards,  Sligo,  St.  Johnstown 
(county  of  Donegal),  Strabane,  Tallagh,  Tralee,  Tuam, 
Wicklow ;  by  Charles  I.,  Banagber ;  by  Charles  II.,  Bal- 
tinglass,  Blessington,  Cariesfort,  dlastlemartyr,  Charleville, 
Dunleer,  Granard,  Harristown,  Lanesborough,  Longford, 
Middleton,  Portarlington,  St.  Johnstowne  (county  of  Long- 
ford), Tulske. 

Each  of  the  106  corporations  in  the  two  liste  given 
above,  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  (Ilommons, 
and  many  of  those  in  the  latter  list  served  scarcely  any 
other  purpose  from  the  beginning,  their  incorporation  hav- 
ing been  little  more  than  a  cover  for  the  nomination  of  the 
two  members  by  the  landed  proprietor.  Many  had  conse- 
quently fallen  into  virtual  disuse  long  before  the  legislative 
union  with  England.  All  however  seem  to  have  exercised 
some  municipal  function  within  the  last  century,  excepting 
these  seven, — ^Baltimore,  C^ogher,  Dungarvan,  Lismore, 
Mallow,  Newry,  Tallagh.  With  respect  to  the  five  fol- 
lowing, the  existence  in  them  either  of  a  corporation  or  of 
bur^^e  tenure  is  noticed  in  antient  records,  but  no  charter 
of  moorporation  has  been  discovered,  viz.,  Clonmines, 
Downpatrick,  Ratoath,  Swords,  Taghmon,  each  of  which 
likewise  sent  two  representatives  to  the  Irish  pai-liament. 

The  mode  of  incorporation  adopted  by  the  crown  in 
erecting  the  modern  boroughs,  presente  little  more  than  a 
parallel  to  the  course  it  wa9  pursuing  in  England ;  but  in 
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order  to  explain  how  it  was  that  th«  subversion  which  it 
effected  in  the  antient  borough  constitutions  of  Ireland  was 
80  much  more  rapid  and  more  complete  than  in  those  of 
England,  wo  must  advert  to  some  very  remarkable  features 
m  the  politico-religious  history  of  Ireland. 

In  the  very  first  establishment  of  boroughs  in  that  coun- 
try, the  Anglo-Norman  crown  had  found  itself  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  placing  the  new  municipalities  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  class  of  boroufi;hs  in  England: 
the  security  of  the  English  power  upon  the  Irish  soil  re- 
quired that  the  incorporated  burgesses  should  be  strong  and 
prompt  for  defensive  warfare ;  and,  to  be  so,  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  be  free.  Not  only  therefore  were  the  mu- 
nicipal and  the  parliamentary  franchise  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitant householders  at  large,  but  their  common  exemp- 
tion from  burdensome  duties  and  services,  and  from  feudal 
jurisdictions,  was  rendered  more  effective  than  in  England 
itself:  and  such,  on  the  whole,  did  the  civil  condition  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  boroughs  continue  to  be  until  the  completion 
of  the  territorial  conquest.  This  completion,  while  it  re- 
lieved the  antient  boroughs  from  the  danger  of  external 
attack  from  the  unsubdued  native  Irish  population,  ren- 
dered their  internal  freedom  more  liable  to  attack  firom 
the  English  crown,  at  length  relieved  firom  the  risk  and 
embarrassment  of  the  old  contest  with  *  the  Irish  enemv.* 
Another  remarkable  circumstance  appeared  just  at  tne 
same  period,  which,  while  it  commenced  an  entirely  new 
®ra  in  Anglo-Irish  history,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  a  weapon  of  sweeping  efficiency  for  the 
prosecution  in  Ireland  of  its  new  policy  towards  antient 
boroughs  in  gener&l.  When  Henry  VIlL  had  abolished, 
to  his  own  advantage,  the  papal  supremacy  in  England,  the 
new  religious  reformation,  though  received  without  diffi- 
culty bv  that  small  portion  of  the  Anglo-Irish  population 
which  had  close  connexions  with  the  English  government, 
made  little  progress  among  that  population  at  large :  the 
great  majority  adhered  as  steadfastly  to  Catholicism  as  thil 
native  Irish  themselves,  and  thus  became  involved  with 
them  in  one  and  the  same  political  proscription.  To  avoid 
giving  a  £ilse  colour  to  the  whole  subsequent  tenor  of 
Anglo-Irish  history,  it  is  most  important  to  observe  dis- 
tinctly, that  ever  since  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  reformation,  the  great  source  of  inso- 
lent political  ascendencY  on  the  one  hand,  and  indignant 
political  exclusion  on  the  other,  has  been  the  difference, 


wholly  deprived  of  that  share  in  their  local  government 
which,  und^r  the  original  constitutions  of  these  boroughs, 
they  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  four  centuries. 

The  system  of  exclusion  was  closely  piursued  by  the  per- 
sons thus  newlv  placed  in  corporate  authority,  who,  by  tliis 
means,  gradually  severed  theur  interests  ttova  those  of  the 
inhabitants  at  large :  still  they  were  unable  wholly  to  ex- 
tinguish the  municipal  rights  of  the  antient  class  of  free- 
men, who,  though  excluded  by  test  oaths  firom  the  higher 
corporate  offices,  continued  pretty  numerous  until  the  year 
1654,  when  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  obtained  pos 
session  of  all  such  towns.  No  sooner  was  Charles  II.  re- 
stored than  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  issued  a  procla- 
mation confirming  to  every  one  holding  by  grant  or  contract 
with  'the  late  usurped  powers,'  all  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions, at  well  in  towns  as  elsewhere,  during  a  given  period. 
Under  the  authority  of  tliis  proclamation,  when  the  Irish 
legislature  was  called  together  for  the  ^neral  arrangement 
of  landed  property,  and  other  public  mterests,  which  had 
been  completely  subverted  by  so  many  years  of  civil  war, 
the  Commonwealth  soldiery,  who,  under  Cromwell,  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  walled  towns,  were  ablcyja  re- 
turn an  overwhelming  majority  of  members  to  thl^par 
liament  which  passed  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion. The  permanence  of  their  interest  was  thus  provided 
for ;  and  the  estates,  rights,  and  Uberties  of  those  corporate 
establishments  were  vested  in  a  body  of  men  but  recently 
settled  in  the  kingdom.  The  unjust  exclusion  conse- 
quently maintained,  became,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
reign,  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  Irish  government ;  but^ 
wavering  as  that  government  has  so  often  been  between 
justice  and  expediency,  it  procured  no  effectual  change  in 
that  system,  the  evils  of  which  it  seemed  to  deplore. 

One  measure,  however,  was  taken  at  this  period,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  to  miti^te  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 
absolute  exclusion  prevaihng  in  the  Irish  municipalities. 
The  Act  of  Explanation  empowered  the  Loni  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  withm  seven  years,  to  make  rules,  orders,  and 
directions,  for  the  better  regulation  of  all  cities,  walled 
towns,  and  corporations.  By  virtue  of  this  power,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ana  Council,  in  1672,  issued  what  are  called  the 
*  New  Rules,*  which  ordained  that  thenceforward  the  elec- 
tions of  persons  to  serve  the  offices  of  mayor,  sheriff,  re- 
corder, or  town-clerk,  of  Dublin,  Limerick,  Galway,  and 
the  several  other  towns  therein  mentioned,  diould  be  sub- 


not  of  races,  but  of  creeds;  and  that  of  the  English  blood  ject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council; 


now  existing  on  the  Irish  soil,  far  the  greater  portion  circu- 
lates in  the  veins  of  those  who  are  still  subjected  to  political 
depression  on  religious  grounds  alone.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  two  statutes  were  passed  relating  to  the  crown's 
religious  supremacy  and  to  the  uniformity  of  common 
prayer ;  but  her  government  was  too  discreet  to  enforce  either 
of  tnemi  except  as  to  the  clergy  and  the  leading  officers  acting 
in  civil  capacities  under  the  government  But  James  I.  sent 
presidents  or  military  governors  through  the  Irish  provinces 
for  the  immediate  enfcu-cement  of  the  statutes  in  question, 
especially  in  the  corporate  towns ;  and  from  the  language  of 
the  historians  who  panegyrize  these  presidents,  we  find  that 
their  threat  was  '  to  cut  with  King  James's  sword  King 
John's  charters  in  pieces;  to  level  the  cities  with  the 
ground,  and  strew  them  with  salt'  On  arriving  at  these 
towns,  they  called  before  them  the  mayors  and  other  prin- 
ci^  corporate  officers,  and,  after  some  further  proceedings, 
deposed  them,  imprisoned  them  during  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, imposed  on  them  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  and  for 
payment  of  these  had  their  gooos  sold  in  the  public  streets. 
For  a  knowledge  of  these  latter  proceedings  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  historians,  but  the  detail  exists  in  reports  exult- 
ingly  made  by  the  presidents  themselves  to  the  government 
of  the  day.  The  leading  municipal  officers  being  thus 
ejected,  others,  of  known  pUancy,  were  substituted  in  their 
places ;  and  these  persons  readily  resigned  the  rights  and 
uberties  of  their  towns  into  the  king's  hands,  and  took  out 
new  charters  of  incorporation.  And  here  it  was  that  the 
leading  object  of  the  cro^mi  was  accomphshed.  To  the 
several  antient  boroughs  new  charters  were  soon  issued,  so 
framed  as  to  leave  but  a  very  small  share  of  municipal  power 
to  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  In  these  charters  in- 
dividuals were  expressly  nominated  to  fill  the  offices  of 
mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  &c :  the  members  of  the  governing 
council  of  the  corporations  were  in  most  instances  nomi- 
nated in  like  manner,  with  exclusive  power  to  appoint  their 
successors;  so  that  tho  inhabitants  at  large  were  almost 
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and  that  no  person  should  be  capable  of  acting  as  mayor, 
recorder,  sheri£^  treasurer,  alderman,  town-clerk,  common- 
councilman,  or  master  or  warden,  until  he  should  have 
taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  except  such  only  with  whose 
taking  that  oath  the  Lord  lieutenant  should  think  fit,  by 
name  and  in  writing,  to  dispense.  But  that  part  of  these 
New  Rules  which  tended  to  restore  the  antient  basis  of  the 
municipal  firanchise,  was  a  provision  that  all '  foreigners, 
strangers,  and  aliens,  being  merchants,  or  skilled  in  any 
mystery,  craft,  or  trade,'  then  or  thereafter  residing  and  in  - 
habiting  within  those  cities  or  towns,  should,  on  paying 
down  a  fine  to  the  mayor  and  common  council,  or  other 
persons  authorized  to  admit  fireemen,  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  such  citv  or  town  respectively,  and  if  they  cfe- 
sired  it,  into  any  guild,  brotherhood,  &c.,  therein ;  that  any 
person  reflisine  to  admit  them  so  applying  for  their  fireedom 
should,  upon  due  proof  before  the  Lorn  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  such  city 
or  town ;  and  further,  that  on  such  refusal  of  admission  by 
the  corporate  authorities,  such  person  so  applying  should, 
on  tendering  twenty  shillings,  and  taking  the  oath  of  alio  - 
giance  before  any  justice  of  peace  in  the  adjoining  county, 
be  therefore  deemed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  fireeman 
of  such  corporation,  guild,  &c.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  exclu- 
sive system  then  in  operation,  every  resident  trader  in  the 
corporate  towns  of  Ireland  was  enabled,  under  these  rules 
ana  orders,  to  become  a  freeman ;  though  stiU,  except  by 
special  dispensation,  he  could  not  fill  the  higher  municipcu 
offices,  unless  by  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  giving 
the  other  tests  then  required. 

But  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  ^irit  and  intention 
of  this  portion  of  these  rules  were  wnollv  disregarded. 
Owing,  indeed,  in  some  degree  to  James  II.  s  unsuccessful 
attempts  against  his  opponents  in  the  corporate  towns  of 
Irehmd,  the  system  of  absolute  exclusion  pursued  in  the 
early  part  of  his  brother's  reign  was  revived  with  aggra- 
vated rigour;  and  under  such  circumsUmces  little  was  t(i> 
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be  expected  from  seeing  the  benefit  of  tbe  rules  and  orders, 
or  bringing  in  any  otber  mode  the  rights  of  the  excluded 
before  such  tribunals  as  then  existed.  From  these  causes, 
and  from  a  sort  of  inviolabilily  or  sacredness  of  character 
which  was  Ihrown  about  corporate  establishments  in  Ireland 
from  the  reign  of  William  III.  almost  to  the  present  time, 
the  inhabitants  at  laree  of  municipal  towns  have  remained 
wholly  unconnected  In  interests  or  fbelings  with  the  few 
individuals  monopolizing  all  corporate  authority. 

The  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations 
of  Ireland,  commenced  in  1833,  was  a  branch  of  the  general 
municipal  inquiry  which  natvurallyfollowed  the  passing  of 
the  parliamentary  Reform  Acts.  The  Irish  Commissioners 
took  as  the  basis  of  their  local  invest^tions  the  117  places 
which  sent  representatives  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  all  of 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  several  list9  given 
above,  except  the  six  fbllowing,  which,  though  they  were 
empowered  by  charter  to  return  each  two  members  to  par- 
liament, appear  never  to  have  possessed  a  municipal  cha- 
racter ;  viz.,  Antrim,  Doneraile,  Lisbum,  Mullingar,  Ran- 
dalstown,  and  Rathcormac.  And  of  the  \-arious  municipal 
corpHptions  above  mentioned,  only  sixty  appear  to  be 
now  enectivelv  existing  and  exercising  corporate  Amotions. 
These  we  shall  here  enumerate  in  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive magnitudes,  commencing  with  the  most  populous,  and 
descending  regularly  downwards :  they  are,  of  100,000  in- 
habitants and  upwards,  Dublin,  Cork;  from  100,000  to 
50,000,  Limerick,  Belfest;  from  50,000  to  20,000,  Galway, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Londonderry ;  from  20,000  to  10,000, 
Drogheda,  Sligo,  Clonmel,  Kinsale,  Athlone,  Youghal, 
Wexford,  Dundalk;  from  10,000  to  5000,  Bandonbndge, 
Thilee,  Armagh,  Carlow,  Carrickfergus,  Bnnis,  Cashel, 
Tuam,  Callan,  Bnniskillen,  Enniscortny,  Coleraine,  New 
Ross ;  from  5000  to  3000,  CharleWUe,  Strabane,  Loneford, 
Athy,  Navan,  Dingle,  Kelts,  Ardee,  Monaghan,  Naas, 
Cloghnakilty,  Dungannon,  Boyle,  Feathard  (co.  Tippe- 
rary).  Trim,  Maryborough,  Portarlington,  Gorey;  from 
3000  to  1000,Thomastown,  Bangor,  Wicklow,  Middleton, 
Belturbet,  Kilbeggan,  Baltinglass,  Hillsborough,  Athenry, 
Kilmallock,  Killileagh ;  from  1000  to  900,  Inistioge,  Cas- 
tlemartyr.  Of  the  extinct  corporations,  30  have  become  so 
since  the  legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain ;  these  var/ 
in  population  from  6000  downwards ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  under  1000,  and  several  are  inconsiderable 
Tillages. 

In  Ireland,  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  present  basis  of 
municipal  constituency  is  yet  more  universally  glaring  and 
more  ii^juriously  operative  than  it  was  in  the  unreformed 
system  of  Englana.  'The  rights  from  birth,  marriage,  and 
apprenticeship,'  say  the  Irish  Commissioners,  'have,  even 
wnere  most  liberally  admitted,  f^led  to  supply  in  the  body  of 
the  corporations,  a  general  constituency  comprising  or  repre- 
senting sufficiently  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
two  former  qualifications  are  necessarily  limited  to  persons 
related  to,  or  connected  with,  the  old  members ;  and  the 
last  (apprenticeship)  leaves  to  the  old  members  complete 
control  as  to  the  class  from  which  the  new  may  be  selected : 
thus,  when  a  particular  party  has  gained  an  ascendency, 
these  rights  operate  to  preserve  the  corporate  privileges  to 
that  party  exclusively.  The  modes  of  admission  which 
have  become  established  in  most  corporations  have 
flirt^er  contributed  to  limit  the  number  of  freemen, 
and  prevent  the  foundation  of  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive commonalty  ••••Possessed  of  those  powers,  the  go- 
verning bodies  have  too  commonly  used  them,  without 
scruple,  not  as  trusts  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  but  as  the  means  of  attaininp^  fi>r  themselves 
an  exclusive  dominion  over  the  general  mhabitancy,  and 
political  influence  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament 
The  course  winch  they  seem  to  have  inmost  universally 
pursued  for  this  object  has  been  to  concede  with  the  utmost 
parsimony  to  the  inhabitants  the  right  to  become  members 
of  the  corporations  as  freemen.  Where  the  recognised 
rights  to  freedom  are  not  directly  resisted,  difficulties  are 
interposed  to  its  attainment ;  in  some  eases,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  peculiar  forms  of  admission,  as  in  Bandon- 
bridge,  Dublin,  and  Drogheda,  which  give  to  the  governing 
body,  or  some  of  its  members,  a  direct  power  of  negativing 
or  suppressing  the  claims.  In  others,  as  m  Kilkenny  and 
Limeiick,  imnecessary  delays  or  technical  obstacles  have 
been  int^posed  in  the  investigation  and  consideration  of 
the  title  to  admission ;  while  the  power  of  admission  by  es- 
pecial grace  may  at  «Il  timet  be  exercised  without  limit,  to 


oouhferact  any  inerease  on  title  supposed  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  prevaiiing  influence.  The  policy  of  the  governing 
bodies  nas  induced  some  of  them,  in  recent  instances,  to 
endeavour  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  extend  more  liberally 
the  corporate  franchise,  with  tne  view  of  encountering  the 
enlai*ged  leasehold  and  household  constituency  introduced 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  Thus,  in  Clonmel,  rights  to  freedom 
not  recognised  fbr  eighty  years  prior  to  that  Act  being 
passed,  have  been  since  admitted.  In  Dundalk  it  was  at^ 
tempted  to  introduoe  a  right  of  admission  by  birth,  but 
unsuccessfrilly.  In  Wateribrd  the  same  policy  has  led  to 
the  relaxation  of  restrictions  previously  existing  on  the  at- 
tainment of  freedom  as  of  rignt.  In  Kinsale  and  Athlone, 
fl^eemen  were  admitted  in  large  numbers  in  1831  finr  the 
same  ptupose,  but  the  attempt  was  disfeated  by  tbe  provi- 
sion of  the  Reform  Act  excluding  honorar)-  freemen  ad- 
mitted subsequently  to  the  30th  of  March  in  that  year.' 

The  excessive  Abuse  of  the  unlimited  power  of  admitting 
non-residents  into  the  local  constituency,  in  a  feature  stiU 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the  Irish  eorpo- 
rations  than  in  that  of  the  English.  '  In  counties  of  cities 
and  counties  of  towns,'  say  the  commissioners,  '  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  of  the  freeholders  to  vote  at  elections  for 
members  of  parliament,  while  it  has  ser\'ed  to  maintain  the 
general  independence  of  the  community,  has  a  decided 
Uiough  indirect  tendency  to  the  depressiou  of  the  freemen 
as  a  class.  The  freeholders,  who  thus  possessed  the  most 
valuable  civil  right  without  control  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities, had  less  motive  to  seek  admission  as  freemen ;  while 
tbe  existence  of  an  independent  body  of  electors  led,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  their  influence,  to  the  creation  of 
non-resident  freemen— a  practice  on  the  ^art  of  the  corpo- 
rations for  the  correction  of  which  the  legislature  has  lately 
interposed  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act.  In 
many  corporations  (we  may  instance  those  of  Galway,  Lime- 
rick, Cork,  and  Drogheda),  the  creation  of  non-resident 
%eemen  has  prevailed  to  an  extent  apparently  only  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  a  sufiident  number  in  the 
interest  of  the  corporation  to  bear  down  the  resident  firee- 
hold  constituency.  As  members  of  the  corporations  for 
general  municipal  purposes,  the  non-resident  freemen  do 
not  appear  to  have  mter&red ;  but  such  rights  as  they  may 
have  in  that  respect  remain  unaffected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Reform* Act ;  and  if  the  subject  of  contest  should  be 
of  sufficient  importance,  they  might  still  be  resorted  to  by 
the  governing  body  on  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  corpo- 
rate powers,  where  vested  in  the  freemen  at  large. 

*  The  admission  of  non-residents  to  such  an  extent  seems 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  incorporation,  ana  with  the  spirit  of  tne  charters, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  citizens,  commons,  inhabitants, 
or  commonalty  of  the  corporate  city  or  town,  and.  abound 
in  provisions  for  the  benefit  and  exclusive  advantages,  com- 
mercial and  civil,  of  those  residing  in  the  incorporated  dis- 
tricts. We  find  the  le^^islature  itself,  at  a  very  early  period^ 
sanctioning  and  enforcmg  the  principle  and  policy  of  a  resi- 
dent municipality,  by  a  statute  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  (c  7),  wnich  enacts 
"  that  no  city  or  great  town  receive  or  admit  any  person  to 
be  alderman,  juror,  or  freeman  within  any  of  the  said  cities 
or  towns,  but  such  persons  as  have  been  prentice  or  ha\'e 
been  continually  innabitant  in  the  said  cities  or  towns  ;'* 
and  (after  some  other  provisions),  "  that  if  any  city  or  town 
offend  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  the  mayor  and 
commons  of  any  such  city  or  town,  by  whatever  name  they 
be  incorporated  by,  to  forfeit  an  hundred  marks  of  money 
to  the  kmg  as  often  as  .they  or  any  of  them  shall  offend  the 
premises  or  any  part  of  them."  In  practice,  however,  the 
terms  of  the  chartera  and  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
have  alike  been  disregarded,  and  tbe  provisions  of  the  act 
of  i>arliament  have  been  considered  as  penal,  but  not  pro- 
hibitonr ;  imposing  the  prescribed  penalty  on  the  corpora- 
tion which  violates  them,  but  not  invalidating  the  admission 
of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  are  infringed.  Elec- 
tion committees  of  the  Housf  of  Commons  have,  in  the 
cases  of  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  decided  that 
the  rights  of  election  there  were  limited  to  freemen  resident 
at  the  time  of  admission ;  but  these  decisions,  which  asserted 
a  principle  theretofore  habitually  violated  in  modern  prac- 
tice, have  proceeded  on  evidence  of  the  antient  bye-laws 
and  usages  of  these  corporations,  and  in  the  case  of  Wexford 
on  the  special  terms  of  the  charter.  In  the  case  of  Lime- 
rick»  the  legislature  has  interposed  b^jff&e^tfor  the  regu« 
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lation  of  that  corporation^  i  Groo.  IV.,  c.  126;  and  made 
residence  at  the  time  of  admission  a  necessary  qualification 
for  freedom.  In  Carrickfer^us,  also,  the  nsoge  has  heen 
m  conformity  with  this  principle. 

*  That  the  existence  of  such  control  and  influence  in  such 
a  hody  over  the  admission  of  the  members  is  a  main  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  the  municipal  corporations,  the  re- 
sults, contrasted  ^ith  the  objects  of  the  institutions,  appear 
to  us  to  demonstrate.  We  apprehend  the  term  municipal 
corporation  may,  in  reference  to  our  present  inquiry,  and 
on  a  view  of  the  several  charters  which  have  come  under 
our  notice,  be  fairly  considered  to  mean  an  incorporation  of 
persons^  inhabitants  of,  or  connected  with,  a  particular  place 
or  district,  enabling  them  to  conduct  its  local  civil  govern- 
ment Accordinffly,  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  dis- 
trict and  its  inhabitants,  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  within  it  by  a  magistracy  chosen  by  and  from  the 
mcorporated  body,  and  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
community  in  domestic  tribunals,  are  among  the  principal 
object^or  which  provision  is  made  in  the  various  charters 
of  incorporation  appearing  to  have  been  granted  fVom  time 
to  time  to  the  corporate  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland.  An- 
other important  object  of  many  incorporations  was  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  represent  their  respective  cities  and 
towns  in  parliament.  A  ferther,  and  one  which  appears  to 
ha^^  engaged  more  attention  in  former  times  than  at  pro- 
sent,  was  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  local  trade 
by  means  of  commercial  societies,  or  ^ilds.  It  appears  to 
have  been  always  considered  conducive,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  first  object  above  noticed — that  of 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  district  and 
its  inhabitants — that  the  corporate  body  should  be  invested 
with  powers  to  make  ordinances  or  bye-laws  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  sucli  ordinances  would  be  the  more  binding 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  suited  to  their  inter- 
ests, if  made  with  their  common  assent.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  in  nearly  all  the  charters  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  Ireland  in  which  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  is 
expressly  given  (even  in  those  the  most  restricted  in  other 
particulars),  this  power  is  vested  in  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding the  commonalty  equally  with  the  other  memuers. 
All  the  other  objects  sought  by  their  creation  alike  imply 
that  those  institutions  were  originally  designed  for  the 
peculiar  and  common  benefit  of  the  residents  ^  the  corpo- 
rate district,  and  were  intended  to  be  identifiea  in  interest 
with  them,  and  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  support 

•  But  the  consequences  of  such  exercise  as  we  have  de- 
acribed  of  the  power  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  have  been  to  establish  a 
very  different  condition  of  those  bodies.  It  has  followed, 
that  in  many  towns  there  is  no  recognised  commonalty ; 
that  in  others,  where  existing  in  name,  it  is  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  inhabitants,  and  consists  of  a  very  small 
portion,  of  an  exclusive  character,  not  comprising  the  mer- 
cantile interests,  nor  representing  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
or  respectabihty  of  the  town.  The  corporations  are,  not 
without  reason,  looked  on  by  the  ereat  body  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  corporate  districts  with  suspicion  and  distrust 
as  liaving  interests  distinct  from  and  adverse  to  those  of 
the  general  community,  whom  they  thus  studiously  exclude 
from  a  participation  in  the  municipal  government.  Their 
members  frequently  consist  entirely  of  the  relatives  and 
adherents  of  particular  individuals  or  families,  and  the 
principles  of  their  association  and  ihose  which  regulate  ad- 
mission or  exclusion,  have  rarely  any  connexion  with  the 
common  benefit  of  the  district  or  the  wishes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. In  far  the  greater  number  of  the  close  corporations, 
the  persons  composing  them  are  the  mere  nominees  of  the 
"  patron"  or  **  proprietor'*  of  the  borough ;  while  in  those 
apparently  more  enlarged  they  are  admitted  and  associated 
in  support  of  some  particular  political  interest,  most  fVe- 
quently  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the  resident  inha- 
bitancy.' 

'  This  system,'  they  continue,  '  deserves  peculiar  notice 
in  reference  to  your  majesty's  Rpman  Catholic  sul^eots. 
In  one  corporation  alone,  that  of  Tuam«  the  majority  of  the 

governing  body  is  Roman  Catholic The  laws  wnich  for 

a  series  of  years  operated  to  exclude  those  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  from  corporations  were  repealed 
in  the  year  1793  by  the  statute  33  Geo.  Ill ,  c.  21 ;  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  hitherto  derived  little  praotical  ad' 
vantage  from  the  change.  In  the  close  boroughs  they  are 
almost  uniyerially  eibolud^  Drom^  all  e^rporate  privilegea. 


In  the  more  oonsiderable  towns  they  have  rarely  been  ad- 
mitted even  as  freemen;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  altogether  excluded  ^om  the  goveming  bodies.  In 
some— and  among  these  is  the  most  important  corporation 
in  Ireland,  that  of  DubHn — their  admission  is  still  resisted 
on  avowed  principles  of  sectarian  distinction.  Even  in 
those  coruorations  whose  rights  to  freedom  are  acknow- 
ledged ana  conceded,  the  long  opera^on  of  the  penal  code 
having  prevented  the  acquisition  of  f^edom  by  the  imme- 
diate ancestors  of  the  present  Roman  CathoUc  population, 
very  few  have  been  enabled,  since  its  repeal,  to  establish 
the  requisite  titles.     The  admissions  which  have  taken 

8 lace,  whether  upon  a  claim  of  right  or  by  fUvour,  have,  fi>r 
iie  most  part  heen  either  the  result  of  personal  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  or  compliments 
to  individuals  of  wealth  or  popularity.  With  the  exceptions 
of  Tuain,  Gal  way,  Wexfijrd,  and  Waterford,  the  rule  u  ex- 
clusion. In  Londonderry,  at  the  passing  of  the  Refi^rm 
Act  there  were  only  three  Roman  Catholic  freemen.  Pre- 
viously to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  the  number  of 
opulent  Roman  CathoUcs  residiiig  in  the  corporate  cities 
and  towns  was  necessarily  Umited.  But  sinoe  those  changes 
in  the  laws  which  have  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  ^ne- 
ral  diffusion  of  wealth  and  in  the  benefits  of  unrestricted 
industry,  they  have  risen  and  multiplied  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  so  that  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  they 
consititute,  not  only  a  majority  of  the  whole  population,  but 
a  lar^  proportion  of  the  more  opulent  orders.  We  feel 
bound  to  suomit  to  your  majesty  that  a  system  of  municipal 
pohty  which  excludes  such  a  class  of  your  majes^'s  subjects 
irom  all  substantial  corporate  privilege  and  power  must  bo 
essentially  defective  in  its  structure.  It  fails  to  secure  to 
the  different  classes  of  the  local  community  participation  in 
the  regulation  of  their  own  concerns ;  and  it  operates  far 
more  widely  and  more  mischievously  than  by  the  mere 
denial  of  e<)ual  privilege  to  persons  possessing  perfect 
equality  of  civH  worth ;  tot  in  places  whore  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  Roman  CathoUo,  and  persons  of  that 
persuasion  are,  fer  all  cient  purposes,  excluded  from  cor- 
porate privilege,  the  necessary  result  is,  that  the  muuicipsd 
magistracy  belongs  entirely  to  the  other  religious  persua- 
sion ;  ana  the  dispensation  of  local  justice  and  the  selection 
of  juries  being  committed  to  the  members  of  one  class  ex- 
clusively, it  is  not  surprising  that  such  administration  of 
the  laws  should  be  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion  by 
the  other  and  more  numerous  body.  The  unpopular  cha- 
racter of  tlie  municipal  bodies  is  thus,  in  too  many  cases, 
aggravated  by  their  being  considered  inimical,  on  the 
ground  of  sectarian  feelings,  to  a  great  majoritv  of  the 
resident  population,  and  they  become  instrumental  to  the 
continuance  of  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  it  has  so 
long  been  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  allay.' 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  branch  of  our  subject  next  in 
importance — the  present  constitution  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  Irish  municipalities. 

In  some  corporations  ^e  members  ef  the  legislative 
council  are  styled  aldermen ;  in  othersi  burgesses,  or  firee 
burgesses ;  and  in  some  there  are  two  such  classes,  the  one 
styled  aldermen,  the  other  burgesses.  The  number  of  each 
class  is  usually  definite.  lu  the  numerous  corporations 
created  by  James  I.  the  corporate  body  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  a  chief  ofi^cer,  twelve  or  more  '  free  burgesses,'  and 
'  a  commonalty ;'  but  in  the  chief  officer  and  firee  burgess^ 
were  exclusively  vested  the  election  of  the  principal  officers, 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  body  of  firee  burgesses,  and 
the  admission  of  freemen.  Similar  in  effect  though  not 
always  with  the  same  simphcity  of  ferm«  are  the  constitu- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  Irish  corporations ;  and  the  condition 
of  those  in  which  more  popular  principles  are  found  affords 
generallv  but  a  seemiuqa^  exception  to  the  prevalent  cha- 
racter of  the  governing  bodies.  Where  a  common  council 
has  been  established  to  manage  the  whole  or  some  portion 
of  the  corporate  affairs,  all  the  members  of  the  superior 
classes  are,  with  few  exceptions,  members  of  that  assembly. 
In  several  corporations,  representatives  of  the  freemen  at 
large  are  selected  to  act  on  their  behalf  in  the  common 
councils ;  but  in  few  cases  are  thejr  actually  elected  by  the 
freemen;  in  most  they  are  nominated  by  the  superior 
classes  of  the  corporation,  or  by  the  comipon  councils  them 
selves,  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
general  constituenoy.  I|i  some  corporations  the  freemen 
have  been  altogether  excluded  froxp  the  governing  bodies; 
while  in  the  greater  iMin^ber  of  thoM  of  (Jaqml/s  oreatipa 
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the  'free  bm^esses'  have  assumed  the  entire  gorernment, 
to  the  exolusion  of  the  freemen  altogether.  The  legi^tive 
constitutions  of  Dublin  and  Covk  require  more  particular 
notice.  The  Dublin  corporation  is  the  only  one  in  which 
aU  the  members  of  the  governing  body  are  not  elected  for 
life.  The  common  council  consists  of  two  bodies  sitting 
apart ;  the  lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  in  one  chamber, 
the  sheriffs  and  commons  in  another.  The  commons  are 
composed  of  the  '  sheriffs*  peers,'  being  those  ireemen  who 
have  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  whose  number  in  the  council 
is  not  to  exceed  48,  and  of  96  members  elected  trienniallj 
by  the  various  guilds  of  trades  of  which  the  corporation  is 
composed :  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  commons  firom 
a  certain  number  of  sheriffs'  peers  returned  to  them  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Both  sheriffs'  peers  and 
aldermen  are  members  of  the  common  council  for  life.  In 
Cork,  a  more  direct  power  is  vested  in  the  body  of  freemen. 
The  acts  of  the  common  council,  which  consists  of  the 
mayor,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  and  as  many  elected 
buigesses  as  will  make  up  the  number  24,  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  court  of  freemen,  in  which  also  the  election 
of  its  members  is  vested :  but  this  apparent  freedom  of 
choice  is  in  practice  entirely  controlled  by  a  self-constituted 
association  of  a  certain  class  of  the  fireemen,  of  exclusive 
political  and  religious  opinions. 

Avery  remarluible  feature  peculiar  to  the  legislative  con- 
stitution of  the  Irish  boroughs  must  here  be  stated.  In 
England,  non-residence  has  been  held,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  be  a  necessary  disqualification  for  the  legislative 
functions ;  but  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1 747,  the  political 
spirit  of  the  time  induct  the  legislature,  by  statute  21 
Geo.  II.,  chap.  10,  sec.  8,  of  the  Insh  parliament,  to  dis- 
pense with  this  important  condition  in  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  Irish  corporations.  After  reciting  that  *  many  of  the 
towns  corporate  and  boroughs  not  being  cities,  which  send 
members  to  parliament,  luid  been  obliged,  for  want  of  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  resident  in  the  precincts  of  said  towns 
con)orate  and  boroughs,  to  elect  into  the  offices  of  burgesses 
and  other  offices  in  the  said  corporations  persons  who  did 
not  inhabit,  or  could  not  be  resident,  in  the  precincts 
thereof;  that  it  had  been  questioned  whether  penons  not 
inhabitant  within  said  corporation  could,  within  the  letter 
of  their  respective  charters,  or  some  of  them,  be  elected  into 
or  act  as  burgesses  within  such  towns  corporate  or  boroughs; 
and  that  it  still  continued  impracticable  in  most  of  the  said 
towns  corporate  and  boroughs  to  And  protestant  inhabitants 
who,  on  account  of  their  circumstances,  were  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  such  offices,'  it  enacted,  •  that  no  person  who  had  been  or 
should  be  in  all  other  respects  duly  elected  and  admitted  into 
any  of  the  said  offices  or  franchises,  in  any  town  corporate 
or  borough  not  being  a  city,  shoidd  be  ousted  out  of  any 
such  office  or  firanchise  as  aforesaid,  or  be  any  ways  sueo, 
prosecuted,  or  molested,  for  or  by  reason  only  of  his  not 
being  an  inhabitant  of,  or  re»dent  within,  said  town  cor- 
porate or  borough  at  the  time  of  his  election,  but  should 
hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  such  offidb  or  fhtnchise  as  fidly  and 
effectiudly,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  such  person  or 
persons  was  or  were  inhabitants  of,  or  resident  within,  such 
town  corporate  or  borough  at  the  time  of  election.'  The 
effect  of  this  enactment  was  to  deprive  a  large  proportion  of 
the  corporations  of  a  resident  governing  body.  In  some 
cases,  a  few,  very  rarely  a  majority,  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, were  inhabitants  of  the  town;  while  in  others,  the 
whole  chartered  body  of  burgesses  became  composed  of 
non-residents,  some  of  whom  attended,  pro  forma,  at  elec- 
tions of  the  corporate  officers  and  of  the  parliamentaiy  re- 
presentatives, or  on  occasion  of  the  disposing  of  corporate 
property,  though  Uking  no  other  part  in  the  local  govern- 
ment 

All  the  evils  of  an  irresponsible  monopoly  of  municipal 
legislation  so  lately  existing  in  England,  are  thus  found  in 
Ireland,  enhanced  by  the  several  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion already  stated. '  The  principle  which  operates  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
corporate  constituencies,  universally  and  yet  more  rigour- 
ously  excludes  them  from  the  close  and  self-elected  govern- 
ing coundls.  The  control  exercised  over  the  admissions  to 
freedom  by  the  most  important  of  them,  that  of  Dublin, 
notwithstanding  its  more  .popular  constitution,  'being 
directed,'  say  the  commissioners,  'by  the  avowed  sectarian 
feeling  of  this  corporation,  has  practicaUy  rendered  its 
governing  body,  not  the  representatives  of  the  general 
oommumtj  of  the  metropolis,  but  the  head  of  a  limited 


portion  of  the  inhabitants,  compaiatively  few  in  nnmber, 
and  avowedly  exclusive  in  opinion.  In  many  corporationa, 
too,  the  anomalous  and  injunous  practice  authorized  by  the 
act  above  quot^  respecting  non-residents,  still  continues ; 
and  the  attending  members,  on  occasion  of  election  to  cor- 
porate offices,  are  so  few,  that  the  validity  of  the  corporate 
proceedings,  and  the  very  existence  oi  the  corporation, 
become  subjects  of  doubt.  In  addition  to  so  many  other 
fertile  sources  of  peri-ersion,  some  charters  gave  a  direct 
control  in  the  corporate  elections  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  hoided  proprietor  of  the  town  in  which  the  corporation 
was  established;  while  in  others,  the  powers  given  to  a 
small  self-elected  body  become  naturally  centerd  in  its 
most  influential  member.  With  few  exceptions,  the  in- 
fluence once  acquired  by  persons  of  rank  or  property  in  the 
corporations  was  easily  perpetuated  by  the  powers  of  self- 
election  in  the  governing  councils,  until  by  degrees  the  cor- 
porate bodies  became,  as  many  of  them  have  now  long  been, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  family  or  immediate  de- 
penaents  and  nominees  of  the  individual  recognize^as  the 
•patron,'  or  'proprietor;'  acting  solely  according  to  his  dic- 
tation and  for  his  purposes,  hi  tne  election  of  the  municipal 
officers,  the  administration  of  the  corporate  affairs  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  returning  of  the  members  of  parliament  for 
the  borough.  *  We  cannot  reconcile  with  any  reasonable 
principles  of  municipal  government,'  say  the  commissioners, 
*  the  condition  to  which  so  great  a  number  of  the  Irish  ccur- 
porations  have  been  thus  reauced,  the  inhabitants  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  election  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities, or  the  management  of  the  corporate  affairs,  and  the 
whole  power  of  local  government  vested  in  a  non-resident 
bod^,  exercising  or  neglecting  it  as  suits  the  wishes  or  con- 
venience of  tiieir  patron.'  The  influence  thus  acquired 
came  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  property,  and  transmitted 
as  part  of  the  family  inheritance :  in  some  instances  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  pecuniary  purchase ;  in  some,  as  in  the 
case  of  Waterford,  partitioned,  by  agreement,  between  con- 
tending interests ;  and  when  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  deprived  many  of  the  corporate 
towns,  or  rather  their  patrons  or  proprietors,  of  the  power 
of  returning  members  to  parliament,  this  species  of  pro- 
perty was  formally  recognized  as  a  subject  of  national 
compensation.  The  list  of  towns  given  by  the  Irish  Com- 
missioners, in  which  since  that  period  the  municipal  cor- 
porations have  become  extinct,  shows  at  once  the  purposes 
to  which  their  patrons  looked  in  preserving  their  nominal 
constitution,  and  its  inefficiency  to  secure  tne  primar}'  ob- 
jects of  a  municipal  establishment.  Many  of  those  which 
were  then  allowed  the  power  of  returning  a  member  to  the 
imperial  parliament,  still  retain  a  municipal  corporation 
under  the  same  system  of  patronage ;  which  also  prevails 
in  several  of  the  other  subsisting  corporations,  in  which  the 
administration  of  property  and  the  emoluments  of  office  are 
important  enough,  in  profit  or  influence,  to  make  their 
retention  an  object  of  consideration. 

As  the  endeavours  of  the  government  and  legislature  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  assimilate  the  municipal  system  of 
Ireland  to  the  reformed  practice  of  England,  nave  hitherto 
been  totally  defeated  by  the  persevering  opposition  of  the 
hereditary  branch  of  that  legislature,  we  snail  here  enter 
into  no  detail  of  the  particular  schemes  for  its  amelioration 
proposed  and  carried  in  the  representative  chamber  of 
the  imperial  parliament  We  have  only  to  remark  the 
glaring  anomaly  exhibited  in  this  perpetuation  of  the 
old  corporation  system  in  that  very  portion  of  the  empire, 
and  that  alone,  wherein  municipal  institutions  have  been 
perverted  in  the  degree  the  most  shocking  to  common 
sense,  the  most  wounding  to  liberal  feeling,  and  the  most 
pernicious  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  several  commu- 
nities for  whose  good  the  institutions  in  question  were  os- 
tensibly framed.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  very  parties 
who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  to  this  perpetuation, 
give  up  the  existing  system  as  wholly  indefensible ;  but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  proposal  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  depriving  so  important  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  all  municipal  institutions  whatsoever?  We  have  here  to 
do  with  the  subject  only  so  far  as  historical  fact  and  political 
science  are  concerned ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  grave  inconsistency  of  such  ns, 
while  professing  the  most  ardent  desire  to  maintain  the 
parliamentary  union  of  the  two  islands,  would  place  the 
English  beyond  St  George's  Channel  out  of  the  pale  of 
that  local  organization  which  has  fV^  been  a  vital  prin 
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cipld  of  the  English  comraonwealdi,  and  out  of  which,  as 
•we  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  parliamentary  representation 
itself  has  chiefly  risen.  We  say,  the  English  h^ond  St. 
Oeorge's  Channel ;  for  they  who,  at  this  day,  affect  to  treat 
the  inhahitants  of  Ireland  as  aliens,  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
one  or  two  very  important  considerations.  Not  only  did 
"the  violent  introduction  of  the  Anglican  Reformation  into 
Ireland  (as  we  have  indicated  in  the  early  part  x)f  this  ar- 
ticle) permanently  suhstitute  the  division  of  creeds  fbr  that 
of  races,  as  the  grand  hasis  of  political  distinctions,  hut 
since  that  period,  also,  the  general  progress  of  civilization 
has  given  the  social  habits,  the  manners,  the  language,  and 
the  literature  of  England,  such  universal  predominance  in 
*  the* sister  island,'  that  it  is  one  of  the  grossest  of  fallacies 
to  talk  of  the  'the  Irish,'  at  this  day,  in  the  same  sense  and 
spirit  as  a  good  Englishman  of  the  days  of  Henry  11.,  or 
even  of  James  I.,  might  have  done.  A  thorough  identifica- 
tion of  language  ana  literary  ideas,  in  particmar,  is  surely 
the  process  of  all  others  most  importantly  conducive  to  that 
perfect  social  amalgamation  upon  which  political  assimila- 
tion should  naturally  attend. 
.   CORPULENCE.    [Obbsity.] 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  or  BBNET  COLLEGE,  Cam- 
bridge, was  founded  about  the  year  1351.  The  foimders 
were  the  brethren  of  two  guilds,  termed  the  ^ilds  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  which  jomt  name  the 
college  was  origipally  called ;  but  soon  after  its  foundation 
it  acquired  the  name  of  Bene't  College  (by  which  it  is  still 
often  distinguished)  from  Uie  adjoining  church  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, the  advow^on  of  which  was  purchased  for  the  college 
of  Sir  John  Argentine  and  Sir  John  Maltravers.  Henry, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  alderman  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ^ilds,  procured  from  the  king  a  charter  for  ratifying 
the  endowment  of  the  college.  The  number  of  fellowships 
varied  originally  according  to  the  revenues  of  the  college  ; 
it  is  now  twelve,  two  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  four  to  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  the  re- 
mainder are  open.  Archbishop  Parker,  when  master,  by 
his  exertions,  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  college,  ana 
improving  their  estates,  enabled  them  to  add  two  fellow- 
ships to  the  number  then  existing  (which  was  eight),  and 
cave  certain  rent-charges  to  the  college  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  two  other  fellowships  and  eleven  scholarships. 
The  archbishop  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  college  also 
by  donations  of  money,  plate,  books,  and  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts.  One  of  the  fellowships  and  a 
scholarship  were  founded  by  Elizabeth,  duchess  or  Norfolk, 
wife  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  tiie  first  duke.  There  are  sixty- 
two  scholarships  and  exhibitions  belonging  to  this  society : 
eleven  of  these  were  founded  as  before  mentioned  by  arch- 
bishop Parker,  mostly  for  natives  of  Norfolk ;  six  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  students 
from  Redgrave  school ;  and  twelve  by  bishop  Mawson,  to 
he  ^ven  to  such  students  as  shall  excel  in  the  annual  ex- 
ammations.  The  stip^ds  of  these  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions are  various.  The  greater  part  are  under  20/.  per 
annum.  There  are  eleven  benefices  in  the  patronage  of 
this  college.  The  niunber  of  members  upon  the  boards 
at  the  close  of  1835  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  valuable    manuscript   library  left   by  archbishop 
Parker  to  this  college  is  under  the  following  particular  re- 
strictions.   Every  year  on  the  6  th  of  August,  it  is  to  be 
visited  by  the  masters  or  locuin-tenentes  oiTrinity  Hall  and 
Caius  (>)llege,  with  two  scholars  on  archbishop  Parker's 
foundation,  and  if,  on  examination  of  the  library,  twenty- 
five  books  are  missing,  or  cannot  be  found  within  six 
months,  the  whole  collection  devolves  to  Caius.    In  that 
case  the  master  or    locum-tenentes  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
Corpus  Christi  College,  with  two  scholars  on  the  same 
foundation,  are  the  visitors;  and  if  Caius  College  be  guilty  of 
the  like  neglect,  the  books  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  Trinity 
Hall :  then  the  master  or  locum-tenentes  of  Caius  and 
Corpus-Christi,  with  two  such  scholars,  become  the  in- 
spectors ;  and  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  Trinity  Hall, 
the  whole  collection  reverts  back  to  its  former  order.    Two 
catalogues  of  this  library  have  been  published,  one  in  1 722, 
and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  James  Nasmith,  4to.,  Cambridge, 
1777. 

This  college,  situated  in  Trumpington  Street,  formerly 
consisted  principally  of  one  court,  and  an  antient  chapel 
built  in  1578  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  Tne 
coUetfe  however,  being  very  antient,  and  falling  rapidly 
into  decay,  was  renew^  in  tho  Gothic  style  from  the  de- 


signs of  WiHiaM  Wilkins,  EstJ.,  the  old  ootnt  being  suffered 
stul  to  remain :  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
in  1823.  The  great  west  front  in  Trumpington  Street  is 
222  feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  is  an  entrance  gateway 
flanked  by  two  towers  leading  into  a  quadran^e,  158  feet 
long  by  129  broad,  containing  the  chapel,  library,  hall, 
master  s  lodge,  and  forty-seven  sets  of  apartments  for  the 
fellows  and  students. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  in  this  college, 
were  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  archbishops 
Parker,  Tennison,  and  Herring,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord- 
keeper  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Tusser, 
Fletcher,  the  dramatic  poet.  Dr.  John  Spencer,  author  of 
the  work  *  De  Legibus  HebrcBorum,'  Dr.  William  Stukely, 
Robert  Masters,  the  historian  of  the  ooUege,  and  Richard 
Gough,  the  antiquary. 

The  present  master  of  this  college  is  the  Rev.  John 
Lamb,  !D.D.,  elected  in  1822.  Tlie  visitors  are  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  two  senior  doctors  in 
divinity:  in  extraordinary  cases,  the  king. 

(Lysons'  Magna  Brt tonn/o,  Cambridgesh.,  p.  107 — 109; 
Masters's  History  qf  the  College,  with  Additions,  by  John 
Lamb,  D.D.,  4to.,  Camb.  1831 ;  Camb,  Univ.  Calendar  for 
1836.) 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded 
in  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
foundation  was  preceded  two  or  three  years  before  by  tho 
purchase  of  certain  pieces  of  land  in  Oxford,  belonging  to 
Merton  College,  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  and  the  priory 
of  St.  Frideswide ;  and  the  first  design  was  to  found  a  col- 
lege for  a  warden  and  a  certain  number  of  monks  and  secu- 
lar scholars  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  S within  in  Win* 
Chester,  in  the  manner  of  Canterbury  and  Durham  Colleges. 
The  plan  however  was  changed  l^the  advice  of  Hueh 
Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  is  said  to  have  foreseen  the 
fall  of  the  monasteries,  and  whose  arguments  appear  to 
have  induced  Fox  to  place  his  new  foundation  upon  the 
general  footing  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  university.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  license  of  Henry  V IH.,  dated  November  26, 
1516,  ne  obtained  leave  to  found  a  college  for  the  sciences 
of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  arts,  for  a  president  and  thirty 
scholars,  graduate  and  not  graduate,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  revenues  of  the  society  •  the  new  college  to  be  en- 
dowed with  350/.  yearly.  The  statutes,  dated  February  13, 
1527,  show  that  the  founder,  in  some  degree,  again  changed 
hisplan. 

The  society  at  present  consists  of  a  president,  twenty 
fellows,  twenty  scholars,  and  two  chaplams.  The  fellows 
are  elected  from  the  scholars,  and  the  latter  from  the  fol- 
lowing dioceses  and  counties,  viz.  —  four  from  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  of  which  two  are  to  be  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
and  two  of  Surrey:  two  from  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells  j  two  from  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  two  firom  Lin 
colnshure ;  two  from  Gloucestershire ;  one  from  Wiltshire ; 
two  from  Kent ;  one  from  Lancashire ;  one  from  Bedford- 
shire; one  from  Oxfordshire;  one  from  the  diocese  ot 
Durham;  and  one  upon  Frost's  foundation.  There  are, 
besides,  four  exhibitioners  not  confined  to  counties. 

What  conferred  an  almost  immediate  superiority  of  re- 
putation on  this  societVf  was  the  appointment  in  it  of  two 
lectures  for  Greek  and  Latin ;  a  knowledge  of  the  classics 
not  having  been  considered,  up  to  that  time,  as  an  essentia] 
branch  of  academic  study.  Ludovicus  Vivos,  Crucher  the 
mathematician,  Thomas  Lupset,  Richard  Pace,  and  other 
men  of  established  reputation,  were  invited  by  the  founder 
to  his  new  college.  Erasmus  was  then  resident  in  Oxford, 
and  assisted  with  his  advice. 

The  principal  benefactor  to  this  college,  in  addition  to 
the  provision  made  by  the  founder,  was  Hugh  Oldham, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  already  mentioned,  who  contributed  six 
thousand  marks  besides  lands.  Other  benefactors  are  enu- 
merated in  the  histories  of  Oxford,  of  whom  Dr.  Turner, 
who  had  been  president  firom  1688  to  1714,  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal.  Arthur  Parsons,  M.D.,  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  gave  3000/.  for  the  purchase  of 
advowsons.  Cuthbert  Ellison,  who  died  in  1719,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  chapel,  gave  500/.  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  library. 

The  main  buildings  of  this  college  consist  of  the  quadran- 
gle, erected  by  the  founder,  including  the  hall,  chapel,  and 
library.  An  additional  building,  looking  to  Christ  Church 
walks,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Turner,  just  men- 
tioned! in  1706.   The  altar-pieciB  in  the  chayeMsa  1    *    ^ 
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of  t^  'Adorttion,'  by  Rubens,  presented  to  tne  oollcge  in 
1804,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  "Worsley  ;  it  came  from  the 
collection  of  the  Prince  of  Cond€,  at  Chan  I  illy. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in  the  gift  of  this  society, 
IS  twenty-two.  The  number  of  members  on  the  books  on 
December  31,  1835,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  pre- 
sent president  isTho.  Edw.  Bridges,  D.D.,  elected  in  1823. 
The  visitor  is  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Among  the  eminent  and  learned  men  who  received  their 
education  in  this  college  were  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Nicholas  Udall,  Richard  Hooker,  Daniel  Featley,  Dr. 
Richard  Pococke  bishop  of  Meath,  the  learned  orientalist 
Edmund  ChishuU,  Fidaes  the  biographer  of  Wolsey,  and 
Anstis  the  herald. 

(Wood's  Hist,  qf  the  Coll  and  Hails  of  Oxf,  by  Gutch ; 
Chalraer's  Hist,  cfthe  Colleges  and  Halls,  8vo.  Oxf.,  1810 ; 
Ox/ord  Univ,  Calendar,  1836.) 

CX)RPUS  JURIS  avins.  The  term  corpus  juris 
(literally  a  body  of  law)  was  introduced  in  the  middle  ages 
to  signify  a  book  which  comprehends  several  collections  of 
law.    There  are  two  prmcipal  collections  to  which  that  ap- 

Sollation  is  given,  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  and  the  Corpus 
uris  Canonicl  [Canon  Law.]  The  term  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  designates  the  book  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  legislation  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  are  collected,  and 
which,  being  considered  as  one  whole,  contains  the  main 
body  of  the  Civil  or  Roman  law.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  consists  of  the  compilations  of 
the  Codex,  Pandects  or  Digests,  Institutes,  and  Novels, 
which  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian. 

Justinian  himself,  regarding  each  part  of  his  legislation 
as  a  separate  collection  only  mide  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting former  compilations,  never  thought  of  giving  a 
common  title  to  them  all.  Each  part  had  its  separate  and 
appropriate  name;  for  histance,  the  Codex  was  so  called 
because  it  was  the  book  in  which  the  Roman  emperors* 
Constitutions  were  collected ;  the  Institutes  were  so  called 
because  they  contained  the  first  principles  and  rules  of  the 
law.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law  began  to  flourish  in  the  universities  of  Italy,  the  Jurists 
began  to  consider  Justinian's  separate  collections  as  one 
entire  legislation,  to  which  a  general  title  would  be  appro- 
priate. Savigny,  in  his  history  of  the  Roman  law  in  the 
middle  ages,  asserts  that  the  term  (Ik)rpus  Juris  Civilis  was 
used  in  the  twelfth  century.  However,  Russardus,  professor 
in  Bourges  (which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  universities  for  jurisprudence),  who 
first  edited  the  collections  of  J  ustinian  under  a  common 
title,  at  Lyon,  in  the  year  1561,  chose  only  the  term  Jus 
Civile  ft>r  that  purpose ;  and  Dionysius  Gothofredus,  like- 
wise a  French  jurist  of  Paris,  is  commonly  considered  as 
the  first  who,  in  his  edition  in  the  year  1583,  at  Lyon, 
adopted  the  term  Corpus  Juris  Civihs  as  a  general  title 
for  the  collections  of  Justinian.  From  that  time  this  title 
has  always  been  in  use. 

The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  as  it  is  now  composed,  contains: 
1.  The  Collections  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  viz.,  the  In- 
stitutes," in  4  books ;  the  Pandects  or  Digests,  in  50  books ; 
the  Codex,  in  12  books,  together  with  the  Authentica,  i.  e, 
short  excerpts  from  the  Novels,  which  are  added  to  many 
passages  of  the  Codex  for  tlie  purpose  of  explaining  or 
completing  them ;  and  the  Novels,  the  number  of  which  is 
168.  2.  An  arbitrary  appendix,  joined  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
by  different  editors  smce  the  time  of  Russardus,  viz., 
a.  several  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  his 
two  successors  Justinian  II.  and  Tiberius  II.,  called  Jus- 
tinian's 13  edicts,  which  were  first  received  into  the  Corpus 
Juris  by  Russardus;  b.  several  other  Constitutions  of  the 
same  three  emperors,  which  were  first  added  by  Conlius,  in 
his  edition  of  1571 ;  c.  114  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  the  philosopher,  given  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
amendit^  and  correcting  Justinian's  legislation,  together 
with  a  Constitution  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  likewise  first 
added  by  Contius  m  his  edition ;  d  a  series  of  Constitutions 
of  the  successors  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  from  the  seventh 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  first  added  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
in  the  edition  of  Charondas  of  1 575 ;  e.&  series  of  84  (or  85 
according  to  the  older  division)  ecclesiastical  Canons,  called 
Canoncs  Sanctorum  et  Reverendorum  Apostolorum,  first 
added  to  the  Corpus  Juris  by  Haloander,  as  to  the  origin 
of  which  there  are  different  opinions,  but  they  are  probably 
a  private  cdlection  of  decrees  of  oouncik  and  synods  before 


the  synod  of  Nicfloa,  A.a  325 ;  /.  the  Libri  Feudorum,  t .  e^ 
Iho  books  which  contain  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  which  were  joined  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
by  the  Glossators*  ^.  and,  last  of  all,  several  Constitutions 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  11.  In  several  editions  we  find 
other  appendages  besides  those  here  noticed. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  are  nunae- 
rous,  but  nearly  all  of  them  contain  only  a  part  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation:  manuscripts  which  contain  the  whole 
body  of  law  are  very  rare.  The  best  MS.  of  the  latter  is 
at  Copenhagen.  Of  MSS.  before  the  time  of  the  Grlossators 
(professors  of  law,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuriea. 
in  the  universities  of  Italy,  especially  in  Bologna,  who 
taught  the  Roman  law,  and  explained  the  different  |^rts 
of  the  Corpus  Juris),  we  have  only  one  of  the  Pandects,  the 
celebrated  Florentine  manuscript,  which  was  first  at  Pisa, 
but  was  brought  in  1406  to" Florence;  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  cenury,  and  some  even  suppose 
that  it  may  be  the  original  copy  of  the  Pandects  which 
was  sent  by  Justinian  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  other 
manuscripts  are  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fi:>urteenth 
centuries,  and  contain  the.versio  vulgata,  or  text  as  settled 
by  the  Glossators  according  to  older  manuscripts.  In  Mu- 
nich and  Paris  there  are  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
versio  vulgata  of  the  Codex.  As  to  the  manuscripti^  see 
Beck,  Indtcis  Codicum  et  Editionum  Jitris  Justinianei  Pro- 
dromus.  Lips.,  1823.  As  to  the  manuscripts  in  England, 
there  is  a  valuable  notice  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  German 
Magazine  qf  Historical  Jurisprudence. 

Tnere  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris :  it  was 
printed  very  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  art,  but  at  first 
only  separate  parts  were  published.  The  oldest  edition 
that  we  know  of  is  that  of  the  Institutes,  by  Peter  SchoeflVr, 
in  Mentz,  of  the  year  1468.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  edition 
on  vellum  in  the  Kine's  Library,  British  Museum.  It  has 
a  small  illumination  of  a  presumed  portrait  of  Justinian  in 
the  title-page.  The  larger  capital  letters  throughout  the 
book  are  illuminated,  and  some  of  them  with  gold.  Till 
the  year  1476  all  the  parts  of  the  Corpus  were  printed  sepa- 
rately. The  first  edition,  which  contained  the  whole,  is  that 
by  Honate,  at  Milan,  of  the  years  1482  and  1483,  but  still 
not  under  a  general  title,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  first  used  by  Russardus.  Till  the  year  1518  all  the 
editions  were  printed  with  the  elosses,  but  after  that  date 
the  glosses  were  commonly  omitted.  The  last  edition  with 
glosses  is  of  the  year  1627.  For  a  complete  list  of  the 
editions,  see  Beck's  Index.  The  best  known  edition  of 
the  Ck)rpus  Juris  is  that  of  Dionysius  Gothofredus.  He 
edited  the  CJorpus  Juris  several  times,  with  notes,  1583, 
Lyon,  without  notes,  Lugd.,  1589.  His  editions  are  often 
counterfeited;  the  best  is  Francfort  on  the  Mayn,  1663. 
CORPUSCULAR  THEORY.  [MoLEctJLAR  Theoby.1 
CORRECnNG  PLATE.  [Navigation.] 
CORRECTION,  HOUSES  OF.  [Reformation. 
Houses  of.] 

CORRE'GGIO,  ANTtyNIO  ALLE'GRI,  or,  as  he  has 
been  known  to  write  it,  UE'TO,  one  of  the  first  of  painters, 
was  sumamed  Correggio  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  which 
probably  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1493,  or 
early  in  1494.  Correggio's  life  is  involved  in  the  most  im- 
penetrable obscurity,  xlie  cmly  authentic  records  which 
exist  are  certain  registered  documents,  public  and  private, 
which  are  vet  preserved ;  but  they  serve  onlv  to  tnrow  a 
very  feeble  light  upon  his  domestic  life,  and  all  our  know- 
ledge of  it  remains  of  a  negative  character.  Some  of  his 
biographers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Vasari,  describe  him 
as  of  humble  origin,  indigent,  and  penurious  in  his  way  of 
hving.  But  the  documents  existing,  some  of  which  relate 
to  the  transfer  of  estates  in  his  own  family,  and  the  prices 
paid  to  himself  for  his  nictures,  utterly  disprove  such 
neediness.  On  the  other  nand  the  attempt  of  Mengs  and 
his  copyist  Ratti  to  draw  his  descent  from  a  noble  family 
of  Correggio,  once  feudal  lords  of  Campagnola  and  its  castle 
in  the  Cortegese,  seems  quite  without  historical  foundation. 
The  Allegri  family,  from  which  Antonio  descended,  appears 
to  have  been  a  decent  family  of  Correggio ;  but  tiic  only 
proof  of  relationship  between  that  and  me  other  family  is 
the  coincidence  of  name,  a  most  uncertain  one,  though 
it  fannot  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  conveyance  and 
bequest  of  considerable  property,  such  as  moderately  large 
sums  of  money,  houses,  and  small  portions  of  land,  are  too 
fVequent  among  Antonio's  immediate  relatiouBL  to  leave  any 
doubt  of  his  having  been  at  l^«t  in  easy  curcumsftanoes. 
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Axnon^  other  legacies,  for  instanee,  Pelegrino,  the  &ther  of 
Antonio,  who  sunaved  his  son,  left  250  gold  crowns  to  his 
ffranddaughter,  making  his  grandson  Pomponio  his  resi- 
duary l^;atee.  The  ftict  of  Correggio'a  making  liberal  use 
of  the  most  expensive  colours  is  a  good  collateral  i)roof  of 
his  easy  circumstances:  ultra-marine,  which  in  Ratti's  time 
was  worth  from  forty  to  fifty  crowns  per  ounce,  is  un- 
sparingly employed  in  his  paintings.  But  by  itself  this  feet 
would  prove  nothing,  since  the  colour  might  possibly,  as 
TBraboschi  observes,  nave  been  charged  to  those  who  gave 
him  comtaissions. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  who  was  Oorreggio's  first  instructor. 
Francesco  Bianchi  has  been  named  his  master  ;  and  Pun- 
gileoni,  one  of  his  most  recent  biographers,  affirms  that  a 
certadn  Lombardi,  who  afterwards  abandoned  painting  to 
practise  as  a  physician,  was  his  first  teacher.  It  seems  how- 
ever most  likely  that  his  unde  Lorenzo  first  taught  him 
the  elements  of  his  art,  and  that  he  afterwards  studied 
under  the  sons  of  Mantegna.  Mantegna  himself  has  been 
supposed  to  be  his  first  master ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
di^  in  1606,  when  Correggio  was  barely  twelve  years  old, 
does  not  render  it  impossible,  although  very  improbable.  In 
Mantegna's  works  however,  we  may  recognise  the  germ  Of 
that  sweet  and  graceftil  style  which  Correggio  carried  to 
perfection.  That  he  ever  went  to  Rome  is  for  from  pro- 
Dable,  since  a  continued  series  of  documents  prove  him  to 
have  been  habitually  residing  in  Correggio  at  the  time 
when  some  writers  have  supposed  he  visited  Rome.  If  he 
«ver  went  at  all,  of  which  there  is  no  better  proof  than  sur- 
nnise  and  tradition,  it  must  have  been  for  a  mere  visit.  The 
Dfnastery  with  which  he  treats  classical  subjects,  has  given 
■rise  to  the  supposition  that  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  most  certain, 
also,  that  his  works  display  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
architecture ;  but  that  he  practised  that  art,  or  sculpture,  as 
some  of  his  biographers  have  asserted,  is  entirely  without 
proof. 

Correggio  was  married,  and  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  supposition  that  he  married  a  second  time  pro- 
bably arose  from  a  mistake  In  a  certain  register,  in  which 
his  wife's  Christian  name  is  misstated ;  for  his  first  wife  is 
known  to  have  been  alive  after  the  period  assigned  to  his 
second  marriage.  No  one  ever  pretended  to  know  the  sur- 
name of  the  second  wife ;  but  a  long  stonr  was  invented, 
showing  how  she  was  very  beautiftil,  but  of  low  origin,  and 
that  therefore  he  was  ashamed  of  his  marriage ;  a  tale  evi- 
dently fi*amed  to  meet  the  conjecture  suggested  by  the 
mistake  alluded  to.  He  died  on  the  5th  March,  1534,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Coirejp^gio. 

It  is  as  uncertain  as  anything  else  in  his  life,  whether 
Correggio  formed  his  more  perfect  style  entirely  from  his 
own  nwral  taste,  with  no  greater  model  than  Mantegna, 
or  whether  he  had  access  to  the  works  of  the  great  painters 
of  his  time,  and  the  antique,  and  received  his  best  lessons 
from  them.  It  appears  probable  that  a  mean  between  the 
two  positions  is  the  truth ;  that  casts  of  the  antient  sculp- 
tures, and  an  occasional  view  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
great  painters,  besides  copies,  could  be  obtained  in  his 
native  country ;  for  the  city  of  Correggio  was  not  without  a 
taste  for  the  arts,  and  had  some  tolerably  good  painters 
before  Correggio.  At  all  events  he  formed  a  style  com- 
pletely his  own,  remarkable  for  masterly  cMaroscurOt  ex- 
quisite colourine,  and  the  most  graceful  design.  Less  vaiied 
and  decided  in  his  outline  than  the  painters  of  the  Roman 
and  Florentine  schools,  he  is  more  anxious  to  dispose  his 
lines  in  easy  flowing  curves  than  to  display  knowledge  of 
anatx)my  or  powerftil  drawing.  Nevertheless  his  forms  are 
sufficiently  correct,  and  the  consummate  skill  shown  iii  his 
endless  foreshortenings  proves  that  his  smoother  style  of 
drawing  was  dictated  by  no  want  of  study  or  deficiency  of 
abiUty.  While  Titian's  colouring  is  bolder,  more  varied, 
and  more  powerful  than  Correggio's,  it  is  not  so  full  of 
beauty,  and  a  certain  mild  and  rich  luxuriousness.  There 
is  the  same  difference  between  the  two  that  there  is  be- 
tween a  bed  of  glowing  flowers  and  a  pulpy  cluster  of 
grapes  laughing  from  under  the  vine-leaves.  More  studied 
in  his  use  of  light  and  shade  than  any  of  his  brother 
pamters,  he  gives  to  his  pictures  an  air  of  space  which 
mocks  the  limits  of  the  firame ;  a  depth  and  unity,  the  force 
of  which  Rembrandt  alone  has  exceeded,  and  no  one  else 
approached :  but  the  Flemish  painter's  sun  never  shines 
upon  forms  like  the  Italian's, — it  is  mostly  a  '  god  kissing 
c&rrioD.*    The  expression  which  Correggio  inftuses  into  the 


lovely  creatures  of  his  pencil  is  in  harmony  with  the  grace 
of  his  drawing,  the  pure  sweet  colouring,  and  the  con- 
cordant tone  of  the  picture.  Avoiding  harsh  and  unplea- 
sant subjects,  and  delighting  in  the  play  of  tender  and 
voluptuous  emotions,  his  mothers  fondle  their  offspring,  his 
children  frolic  and  smile,  his  lovers  pant  and  sigh,  with  all 
the  extasy  of  un reproved  nature.  Annibal  Caracci  bursts 
out  with  a  desire  to  join  his  infents  in  their  sports,  so  real 
and  living  does  he  find  them.  If  his  beings  are  of  a  less 
mighty  mould  than  Michel  Angelo's,  his  colour  less  power- 
ftil  in  its  tints  than  Titian's,  and  his  expression  less  pas- 
sionate than  the  Venetian's,  and  his  design  less  perfect  and 
less  exalted  than  Raphael's,  no  artist  has  equalled  him  in 
gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  none  calls  fcMrth  the  affections 
of  the  spectator  in  a  more  lively  manner. 

Correggio's  pictures  are  Yiot  so  numerous  as  those  of  some 
painters ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  spread  over  Europe  for 
his  style  and  feme  to  be  universally  recoenised.  The  cupola 
of  the  cathedral  at  Parma  is  painted  with  an  •  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,'  of  which  the  numerous  beauties,  the  mas- 
terly foreshortening,  the  grace,  the  colour,  and  the  design, 
so  excited  Titian's  admiration,  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *  If  I  were  not  Titian,  I  would  be  Correggio,'  In  the 
gallery  at  Dresden  are  the  *Notte,'or  rather  £iwn — a  grand 
picture  on  the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  and  a  mastmiiece  of 
chiaroscuro— and  a  little  cabinet  picture,  the  •  Penitent 
Magdalen,.'  in  which  the  saint  is  represented  lying  on  the 
ground  reading.  A  blue  mantle  envelopes  the  form ;  the 
head,  shoulders,  bosom,  and  feet  are  bare:  a  shady  nook 
enshrines  the  saint.  Her  brow  rests  upon  one  hand,  and 
a  tender  melancholy  trembles  on  her  lips.  The  soft  fea- 
tures, the  dainty  bosom,  the  gentle  arms  are  of  the  rarest 
beauty.  It  is  the  most  perfect  woman  ever  painted.  In  the 
National  Gallery  in  London  are  two  of  his  best  pictures, 
the  *  Education  of  Cupid'  (a  duplicate)  and  an  *  Ecce  Homo.' 
The  Madonna  in  the  latter  is  painfully  true  to  suffering 
nature,  but  redeemed  by  his  usual  beauty  of  form  and  ex- 
pression. Two  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  were  de- 
stroyed, it  has  been  said,  by  order  of  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  for  the  too  great  fireedom  of  the  desi^ — the 
•  Danae'  and  the  *  lo,' — a  strange  story  for  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter. The  former  was  pieced  together  again  by  Coypcl ; 
of  the  latter  a  duplicate  still  exists. 

Correggio  had  many  good  pupils ;  amonff  whom  may  be 
reckoned  his  son,  who  painted  a  fresco  in  tne  cathedrsd  at 
Parma  which  has  been  much  commended.  He  abandoned 
painting,  Tbowever,  before  he  died.  Parmigiano  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  followers  and  imitators  of  Correggio, 
though  not  amon^  his  pupils.  The  school  of  Bologna 
aimed  at  uniting  his  grace  and  sweetness  to  the  drawing 
of  the  Romans  and  the  colour  of  the  "^netians ;  yet  after 
all,  Annibal  Caracci,  the  chief  of  the  eclectic  school,  seems 
inclined  to  reckon  Correggio  the  first  among  painters. 

It  has  been  observed  that  all  Correggio's  pupils  and  im- 
mediate followers  fell  into  affectation.  This  was  a  natural 
consecj^uence  of  imitating  a  style  which  originated  in  a  highly 
sensitive  genius,  constantly  moved  by  intense  and  unre- 
strained emotions.  Corregdo  himself  has  been  accused  of 
affectation ;  but  the  reproacu  has  arisen  in  a  cold  misappre- 
ciation  of  his  warm-hearted  disposition. 

(Tiraboschi ;  see  also  Mengs,  Ratti,  Lanzi,  and  Sketches 
qf  the  Lives  of  Correggio  and  ParmigianoJ 

CORRE^ZE,  an  iu&nd  department  of  France,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  river  Correze,  which  falls  into  the  Vez^e, 
a  tributary  of  the  great  river  Dordogne.  The  department 
is  of  irregular  form,  having  it  greatest  length  from  north- 
east to  south-west  seventy  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
at  right-angles  to  the  length,  forty-eight  to  fifty  miles.  Its 
superficial  extent  is  about  2088  square  miles :  its  population 
294,834,  or  141  to  a  square  mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  Creuse,  on  the  north-east  by  that  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  on  the  south<east  by  that  of  Cental,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Lot,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Dordogne, 
and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Haute  Vienne.  It  is  com- 
prehended between  45**  38'  and  46''  26'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  10' 
and  2°  32'  E.  long.  Its  capital  Tulle  is  about  250  miles  in 
a  straight  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  about  292  by  the 
road  through  Orl^ns,  Limoges,  and  XJserche. 

This  department  does  not  contain  any  lofty  elevations : 
the  northern  and  north-western  parts  are  traversed  by  the 
heights  which  run  from  the  central  group  of  Auveigne  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  slope  or  the  surfiftco,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  water  shed,  ia  to  the  south-wesVin  which  4x^ 
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rection  the  principal  streams  flow.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the 
Dordogne,  which  passes  by  the  town  of  Bart,  and  bounds 
the  department  on  the  south-east,  until  its  junction  with 
the  river  Auze ;  after  which  the  Dordogne  quits  the  boun- 
dary, and  flows  by  Argental  through  the  interior  of  the 
department,  which  it  quits  a  little  below  the  town  of  Beau- 
lieu  :  the  Vez^,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
department,  and  flows  south-west  past  Treignac,  Uzerche, 
and  Alassac;  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne  is  after  it 

Suits  the  department :  the  Corr^,  ^hich  rises  not  far  fVom 
lie  source  of  the  VezSre,  and  flows  soutb-Fest  past  the 
towns  of  Corrfize,  Tulle,  and  Brive,  a  little  below  which  it 
falls  into  the  Vezdre.  These  are  the  principal  rivers,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  navigable  within  the  confines  of  the  de- 
partment. Of  the  other  streams  an  enumeration  will 
suflice :  the  Soudenne,  Bradascou,  and  Zoure,  M\  succes- 
sively into  the  Vezdre  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Montanne 
Mis  into  the  Corr^e  on  the  left  bank;  the  Chavanoux 
(which  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  department),  the  Di^ge,  the  Trioussone,  the  Luzege, 
the  Doustre,  the  Souvigne,  and  the  Mounion,  fall  into  tne 
Dordogne  on  the  right  bank  (but  the  junction  of  the  latter 
is  not  within  the  department) ;  the  Marone  and  the  C^re 
on  the  left :  the  Cdre  forms  the  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  south  side  for  a  short  distance ;  its  junction 
with  the  Dordogne  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  department 
The  Haute  VezSre,  a  tributary  of  the  Isle,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal feeders  of  the  Dordogne,  has  its  source  in  (his  depart- 
ment ;  but  the  chief  part  of  its  course  is  beyond  it  The 
high  road  from  Paris  by  Limoges  to  CJahors,  Montauban, 
and  Toulouse,  passes  through  Uzerche,  Donzenac,  and  Brive, 
in  the  western  part  of  this  department :  a  road  from  Cler- 
mont to  Perigueux  and  Bordeaux  crosses  it  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  intersecting  the  former  road  at  Brive.  There 
are  other  roads  from  Uzerche  to  Tulle,  and  from  Argentat 
on  the  Dordogne  to  Aurillac,  in  the  department  of  Cental: 
another  readjust  passes  through  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  department  at  Bort  on  the  Dordogne.  The  other 
roads  are  merely  cross  roads  (routes  (UpartementoUes  et  vt- 
cinales).  Perhaps  scarcely  any  other  department  is  so 
wretchedly  furnished  with  the  means  of  intercourse  and 
conveyance. 

The  soil  of  this  department  is  on  the  whole  the  least  fer- 
tile of  any  of  the  French  departments.  In  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  north  barren  heaths  predominate ;  the  population  is 
thin,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  wild.  The  lower  grounds 
are  better  cultivated,  but  the  produce  in  grain,  chiefly 
barley,  rye,  and  buck-wheat,  would  not  suffice  to  maintain 
the  population,  were  it  Hot  for  the  chestnut,  which  grows 
abundantly.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  occupied  in  pas- 
turage, and  in  the^sprmg  many  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
which  have  been  lattening  during  the  winter,  are  sent  to 
Paris  to  market  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  are  fiirnished 
with  salt  pork  for  shipping;  and  walnut  oil  is  sent  into 
many  of  the  departments.  Some  pretty  good  wine  is 
produced;  and  horses  and  mules  are  reared.  The  pea- 
santry live  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  as  Uie  following 
description  quoted  by  Malte  Brun  shows : — *  In  his  dwelling 
the  peasant  of  the  department  (of  Corrdze)  is  wretchedly 
ofl^,  and  has  much  to  complain  of:  his  dwelling  presents  to 
view  unwholesomeness,  combined  with  dirt  and  misery. 
The  greater  part  of  the  houses  leaning  against  a  moist  soil, 
and  on  a  level  below  that  of  the  surrounding  soil,  are  re- 
ceptacles fbr  the  damp  which  trickles  from  the  walls  or 
rises  from  the  ground.  Placed  without  judgment,  and 
having  the  apertures  arranged  without  propriety,  their 
houses  have  to  sustain  the  cold  moist  winds  of  winter,  and 
the  concentrated  and  destructive  heats  of  summer.  The 
smoke  of  their  flre-places,  unable  to  escape  by  their  ill-built 
chimneys,  thickens  in  the  room,  and  the  air,  charged  with 
this  irritating  vapour,  painfully  affects  the  eyes :  chronic 
ophthalmia  of  an  obstinate  character  ensues,  and  often 
blindness.  Add  to  this  painflil  statement,  that  a  filthy  and 
disgusting  animal,  the  pig,  is  kept  close  to  the  house,  often 
in  it,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  peasant  under  his  own  roof.' 

The  department  is  divided  into  the  three  sub-prefectures 
or  arrondissements,  of  Ussel  in  the  north-east,  population 
(in  1832)  57,278  ;  Tulle  in  the  centre,  population  126,532; 
and  Brives  in  the  south-west,  population  111,024.  The 
towns  are  TuUe,  the  capital,  on  the  Corrdze,  population 
6501  for  the  town,  or  8689  for  the  whole  commime;  Brive 
or  Brives,  also  on  the  Coir^i  population  5776  for  the  io\ra, 


or  8031  for  the  whole  commune  [Brivb,  Tullb]  ;  Ussel, 
Uzerche,  Beaulieu,  Argentat,  Meymac,  Donzenac,  Treignac, 
Bort,  Turenne,  Alassac,  Chamboulive,  Lubersac,  L'ASche, 
Corr^e,  Meissac,  Egletons,  Neuvie,  besides  several  smaller 
towns  or  bourgs.  The  department  was  divided  at  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,  by 
Prudhomme  (1804),  into  twenty-nine  cantons,  or  districts 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  295  communes,  or  pairishes.  It  is 
in  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cour-royale  of  Limoees. 

Ussel,  the  capital  of  a  sub-prefecture,  is  on  tite  rivers 
Sarsone  and  Didge  above  their  junction.  The  road  from 
Clermont  to  Tulle,  Brive,  and  Perigueux,  pa^es  through 
this  town.  Some  antiquities  discovered  by  digjg;ing  in  a 
field  in  the  neighbourhood  indicate  that  Ussel  is  built  on 
the  site  of  an  antient  city,  to  which  Malte  Brun  assigns 
Usellis  as  the  probable  name.  No  such  place  is  however 
mentioned  by  D* Anville.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the .  Sar- 
sone, distinguished  by  the  boldness  and  elegance  of  its 
construction.  The  inhabitants  amounted  (1832)  to  2813 
for  the  town,  or  3963  for  the  whole  commune.  They  had 
formerly  the  reputation  of  being  skilled  in  the  manufacture 
of  paste  diamonds.  The  present  trade  consists  in  hides, 
hemp,  linen  doth,  and  wax :  some  woollen  stuffs  are  made. 
Granite  of  different  kinds  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Uzerche  is  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Gu6ret  (de- 
partment of  Creuse)  and  Tidle  with  the  great  road  firom  I^ris 
to  Toulouse:  it  is  seventeen  miles  from  Tulle.  It  is  a  small 
antient  town,  and  very  picturesque.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Vezere.  The  streets  are  not 
well  laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  many  of  them  turretted  and 
covered  with  slates,  attesting  the  importance  of  their  original 
proprietors.  It  was  a  proverb  formerly,  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  house  in  Uzerche  had  his  country  seat  in  Limousin. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Pierre  (reter),  was  formerly 
attached  to  a  monastery  established  in  the  fifth  century,  to 
which  it  is  likely  the  town  owed  its  importance,  if  not  its 
origin.  The  present  church  was  built  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  place  of  the  older  one  destroyed 
by  fire.  Pope  Clement  V^,  who  rebuilt  it,  was  interred 
here,  but  his  tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Protestants  in 
1568.  There  were  before  the  revolution  three  other  parish 
churches.  The  inhabitants  in  1862  were  2229  for  the  town, 
or  3214  for  the  whole  commune.  There  is  a  glass-house  at 
Uzerche.  A  few  miles  firom  Uzerche  is  Pompadour,  the 
castle  of  which  was  given  by  Louis  XV.  to  his  mistress,  the 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour. 

Beatdieu  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dordogne,  just 
above  where  it  quits  the  department  This  town  owes  its 
origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Rodolph  or  Raoul  de  Turenne,  Archbishop  of 
Bourges.  There  were  several^  religious  establishn^nts  in 
the  town  before  the  revolutienl  there  is  at  presen^m  hos- 
pice, or  almshouse.  The  population  in  1832  was  2154  for 
the  town,  or  2415  for  the  whole  commune. 

Argentat  is  on  the  Dordogne,  considerably  above  Beau- 
lieu.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  and  lead  mines, 
and  the  surrounding  country  produces  tolerable  wine.  The 
population  in  1832  was  1880  for  the  town,  or  3121  for  the 
whole  commune. 

Meymac  is  in  the  hilly  country,  in  the  north  of  the  de- 
partment, near  UsseL  The  population  in  1832  was  1850 
for  the  town,  or  3130  for  the  whole  commune.  There  is 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
worked.  Donzenac  is  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Toulouse,  between  Uzerche  and  Brive.  There  are  slate 
quarries  near.  Population  in  1832,  1820  for  the  town,  or 
3219  for  the  whole  commune.  Treignac  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  department,  on  the  Vezdre,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course.  Population  in  1832,  1733  for  the  town,  2704 
for  the  whole  commune.  Bort  on  the  Dordogne,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department,  was  the  birth-place  of  Mar- 
montel.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  near  it  is  the 
picturesque  fall  of  the  little  river  Rue,  called  Le  Saut  de  la 
Saule.  Population  in  1832,  1705  for  the  town,  2291  fbr 
the  whole  commune.  Turenne,  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
Brive,  has  a  ruined  castle  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock. 
There  is  a  lofty  tower  of  this  castle  100  feet  high  yet  stand- 
ing, which  is  popularly  called  Ceesar's  tower.  Turenne  has 
a  population  of  1600  persons:  it  was  the  capital  of  a  vis- 
county held  by  the  dukes  of  Bouillon,  until  it  was  sold  to 
Louis  XV.  in  1 738.  Alassac  is  on  the  Vezere ;  ChandHm- 
/fVe  is  between  Treignac  and  Uzeichp;  Lubersac  on  tho 
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Haute  ("Upper)  Vez^re ;  L'Arche  on  the  Vez&re ;  Con*^e 
031  the  Corrize ;  Meismc  between  Turenne  and  Beaulieu ; 
ajid  Egletons  and  Neuvte  in  the  country  between  Tulle 
and  Ussel.  We  have  no  late  return  of  the  population  of 
these  towns,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  under  1500:  the 

E^pulation  of  the  communes  of  Alassac,  Chamboulive,  and 
ubersac,  was  (in  1832)  4049,  3036,  and  3502  respectively. 
Lubersac  was  the  birth-place  of  General  Souham,  an  ofiicer 
of  considerable  note  under  Napoleon 

The  department  of  Corrdze  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  (Malte  Brun ,  Balbi ;  Prudhommc, 
Diet.  UmverseUe  de  la  France,) 

C0RR1B;L0CH,  a  large  lake  in  the  county  of  Gal  way, 
the  second  in  extent  in  Ireland,  14  feet  above  the  sea  at 
Gal  way,  from  which  it  b  distant  3  miles.  It  is  22  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  from  2  to  12  in  breadth.  It  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  through  which  there  is  a  subterra- 
neous channel,  from  Loch  Mask  and  Loch  Carra,  the  first 
50  and  the  second  64  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
united  area  of  these  three  lakes  presents  a  surface  of  64,000 
acres,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly  200  miles.  They  are 
at  present  navigable  throughout  for  boats  drawing  four  feet 
of  water,  but  could  easily  be  rendered  navigable  for  vessels 
of  a  much  larger  draught.  Loch  CJorrib  alone  has  40  miles 
of  navigation,  covers  30,000  acres,  and  has  upwards  of  1000 
acres  of  excellent  land  on  its  islands.  (Report  on  Con- 
nanght  Lakes.) 

CORRIDOR,  from  the  Italian  coridore,  signifies  a  gal- 
lery or  passage-way  leading  to  apartments  independent  of 
each  otner.  In  all  large  buildings  containing  numerous 
apartments  corridors  are  necessary,  either  closed  or  open. 
The*  corridor  round  the  great  cortile  or  open  court  of  the 
Cancellaria  at  Rome,  designed  by  Bramante,  consists  of  an 
open  gallery  supported  by  columns. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD.    [ArrAiNDBR.] 

CORSET,  an  article  of  dress  for  compressing,  under  the 
pretext  of  supporting,  the  chest  and  waist,  worn  chiefly 
by  females,  but  also  sometimes  by  effeminate  individuals 
of  the  other  sex.  It  consists  of  cloth  made  to  surround 
the  body,  stiffened  by  whalebone  or  other  means,  and  tight- 
ened by  a  lace.  It  seems  a  remnant  of  the  old  practice 
of  enveloping  the  whole  frame  in  swaddling  bands ;  a  prac- 
tice whicn  has  been  generally  discarded  in  rearing  male 
children,  but  which  still  lingers  as  a  part  of  the  attire  of 
female  children,  in  defiance  of  nature,  reason,  and  experi- 
ence. Tlie  advanta^  s  arisinjg  from  its  use  are  trifling,  if 
any ;  the  disadvantages  manifold  and  serious.  Nature  has 
formed  the  chest  (in  which  are  lodged  the  lungs  for  respi- 
ration and  the  heart  fbr  circulation,  two  out  of  three  of  the 
vital  functions)  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  base 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  alternately  widened  and  con- 
tracted during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  wonderful 
and  perfect  mechanism  for  carrying  on  respiration  cannot 
come  into  full  play  if  an^  compression  be  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  however  the  part  commonly 
selected,  from  yielding  most  easily,  to  endure  the  hurtful 
restraint  of  tight  lacing.  The  chest  never  being  allowed  to 
expand  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary,  the  defect  in  each 
respiration  is  attempted  to  be  compensated  for  by  their 
greater  frequency,  and  thus  a  hurried  circulation  is  pro- 
duced. The  heart  is  also  hindered  in  its  action,  and  an 
imperfectly  aerated  blood  is  circulated  by  it,  by  which  nu- 
trition is  inadequately  accomplished :  unhealthy  secretions 
are  likewise  formed  out  of  this  vitiated  blood,  and  prove  a 
further  source  of  disease.  The  muscles  of  the  chest,  spine, 
and  abdomen,  being  deprived  of  their  proper  exercise,  bo- 
come  attenuated  and  feeble,  and  incapable  of  givmg  due 
support,  whence  result  distortions  of  the  spine  and  chest, 
and  much  of  that  constipation  which  so  fre<juently  afflicts 
females.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  especially  the  Hver, 
suffer  greatly,  both  by  displacement— bein^  forced  down- 
wards— and  by  being  actually  indented  by  the  edges  of  the 
compressed  ribs.  *In  examining,*  says  Dr.  Hodgkin,  whose 
connexion  with  Guy's  Hospital  gives  him  extensive  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  *  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  I  have  fre- 
quently found  the  lower  ribs  of  females  greatly  compressed 
and  deformed.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  liver  greatly 
misshapened  by  the  unnatural  pressure  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected,  and  the  diaphragm  or  midriff  very  much 
displaced.'  The  diseases  which  result  from  this  interference 
with  nature  are  various ;  and  though  they  do  not  all  occur 
m  every  female  who  adopts  this  mischievous  practice,  yet  on 
inquiry  too  many  may  be  traced  to  this  source.    Of  these 


diseases  consumption  is  the  most  freauent  and  fatal.  Nor 
is  the  real  object  of  all  this  painful  and  irksome  compression 
in  any  instance  attained.  The  figuro  of  the  female  bust 
may  be  altered  by  it,  but  not  improved.  Sculptors,  who  are 
the  closest  observers  of  nature,  and  who  transfer  to  their 
statues  every  beauty  presented  to  their  eye,  have  invariably 
given  ample  dimensions  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The 
more  therefore  any  female,  not  of  unnatural  proportions, 
compresses  her  waist,  the  more  does  she  depart  from  re- 
semblance to  '  the  statue  which  enchants  the  world.' 

The  accompanying  figures,  taken  from  Professor  Soem- 
mering, *0n  the  Effects  of  Stays,'  will  illustrate  this. 


(See  Penny  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  78.) 

CORSICA  or  CORSE,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
situated  between  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  the  Genoese 
coast.  It  is  now  incorporated  with  Fiance,  and  forms  ono 
of  the  departments  of  that  monarchy.  It  is  of  irre- 
gular form,  haying  its  greatest  length  in  a  direction  very 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  eastern  coast  ha.s  no  remark- 
able indentations  throughout  its  extent  (which,  following 
the  coast  line,  is  about  130  miles),  except  the  small 
gulfs  or  harbours  of  Porto  Vecrhio  and  Santa  Maria,  and 
the  6tang  or  lake  of  Biguglia ;  but  the  western  side  of  the 
island  is  indented  by  many  deep  bays,  as  those  of  St.  Flo- 
rent  or  Fiorenzo,  Calvi,  Porto,  Sagone,Ajaccio,  and  Valinco. 
The  island  narrows  towards  its  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities: in  the  north  part  it  forms  the  promontory  of 
Cape  Corso  beyond  the  towns  of  St.  Florcnt  and  Bastia. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  116  miles;  the  greatest 
breadth  about  51 ;  and  the  area  3380  square  miles.*  There 
were,  in  1831,197,967  inhabitants,  of  whom  99,839  were 
males.  It  lies  between  41*^  20'  and  43°  0'  N.  lat.  and  8**  32  and 
9°  33'  E.  long.  There  are  round  Corsica  several  small  islands, 

•  Accurdin;;  to  a  Rtatcnicut  ^uoCed  by  Mr.  Benson  (Sitctchei  of  Corsica, 
p.  159),  the  area  of  the  island  is  3.1(>3.U0  aores,  of  which  648.590  are  culti- 


vated. 601,644  capable  of  cultivation, 
capable  of  cultivation. 
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as  Girajlia  and  Finocchiarolo  on  the  north ;  Capraja  on  the 
north-east ;  Tile  Rousse  or  Isola  Rossa,  Gargalo,  and  les 
Hes  Sanguinaires  (Bloody  Islands),  on  the  west ;  les  lies  Cer- 
vicales  and  duTaureau  (Bull  Island)  on  the  cast;  and  Per- 
duno«  Cavallo,  Lavessi,  Santa  Maria,  Bercttini,  and  Budella, 
in  the  narrow  straits  of  Bonifkcio,  which  separate  Corsica  on 
the  south  from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  There  are  some 
other  islands,  the  names  of  which  are  not  given  in  Brum's 
*  Map  of  France,'  firom  which  we  have  given  the  ahove 
particulars. 

The  island  is  covered  hy  a  group  of  mountains  helon^ng 
to  what  some  geographers  have  entitle<l  the  Sardo-Corsican 
System,  from  its  extending  through  both  (Jorsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  Corsican  group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Caona  in  the  south,  of  the  mountains  of  La  Cagnone  in 
the  centre,  those  of  Frontogna  in  the  north-west,  and  the 
chain  of  Le  Titime  in  the  north.  This  line,  formed  by  the 
chains  of  highest  elevation,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  western  coast,  but  at  some  distance  inland :  to  the 
north-east  and  to  the  east  of  this  is  a  second  range  of  lower 
height ;  and  the  branches  which  extend  from  these  ridges 
BO  nearly  overspread  the  whole  island  as  to  leave  but 
little  country  which  can  be  called  plain.  Several  of  the 
peaks  are  very  lofty,  and  retain  the  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year :  the  principal  are  Monte  Rotondo,  south- 
west of  Corte  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  9069 
feet  high;  Monte  d*Oro,  8701  feet;  Monte  Paglia  Orba, 
south-east  of  Calvi,  8695  feet ;  Punta  della  Capella,  south- 
south-east  of  Monte  Rotondo,  6723  feet;  Monte  dc  Tlncu- 
dine,  south  of  the  Punta  della  Capella,  6746  feet ;  Punta  della 
Calva,  near  Punta  d'Incudine,  51 38  feet ;  Punta  d'Ovace,  near 
Sartdne,  4900  feet ;  and  Monte  Stello,  north-west  of  Bastia, 
4540  feet.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  a  lake, 
the  larger  diameter  of  which  is  about  1 000  feet,  the  smaller 
diameter  more  than  half  that  extent  On  the  north  side 
of  the  same  mountain  are  several  small  lakes,  which  are 
replenished  by  the  melting  of  the  surrounding  snows: 
these  lakes  are  alwavs  frozen. 

On  the  sides  of  these  mountains  rise  a  number  of 
streams,  forming  beautiful  cascades,  and  flowing  through 
valleys  narrow,  crooked,  and  of  rapid  descent :  these 
valleys  open  into  wider  basins,  in  which  the  streams  unite, 
and,  forming  rivers,  flow  into  the  sea.  The  rrvers  are  the 
Bevinco,  the  (xolo,  the  Fiumalta,  the  Dalesani,  the  Tavig- 
nano,  and  tlie  Fiumorbo,  on  the  east  coast ;  on  the  west  coast 
are  the  Cigno,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Florent  or 
Fiorenzo ;  the  Dostriconi,  and  the  Regino ;  the  Cecco  and  the 
Ficarella,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  C^vi;  the  Sponza;  the 
Liamono,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Sagone ;  the  Gravone 
and  the  Prunelli,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio ;  and 
the  Talavo  and  the  Valinco,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Va- 
linco.  None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable:  the  longest  are  the 
Golo,  about  46  miles ;  the  Tangnano,  about  43  miles ;  the 
Talavo,  about  31  miles ;  the  Valinco,  about  30  miles ;  and  the 
Gravone  and  Liamone,  about  25.  On  the  eastern  coast 
are  'some  salt  lakes  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  abounding  with 
fish,  as  that  of  Biguglia,  which  is  nearly  8  miles  long. 

The  mass  of  the  Corsican  mountains  consists  of  gi-anite, 
intersected  by  veins  of  serpentine,  jasper,  porphyry,  and 
other  stones.  The  granitic  range  extends  from  near  the 
Dostriconi  river  to  the  strait  of  Bonifkcio.  To  the  east- 
ward of  this,  extending  from  Oipe  Corso  to  the  south-east 
of  ClJovte,  the  mountains,  which  are  less  elevated  than  those 
of  the  granite  range,  consist  of  limestone,  which  occupies 
the  highest  part  of  the  range,  and  appears  to  rest  upon 
the  granite ;  of  a  grey  micaceous  schistus,  the  strata  of 
which  have  experiencecl  singular  contortions ;  and  of  sand- 
stone, the  strata  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  hoi-izontal, 
and  which  seems  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  granite.  A 
portion  of  the  east  coast,  the  parts  about  Bonifacio  in  the 
soulfh,  and  St  Fiorenzo  in  the  north,  are  occupied  by  lime- 
stone rocks  of  more  recent  marine  formation,  which  contain 
tlie  fossil  remains  of  shell-fish  and  other  marine  animals. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonifacio  these  deposits  rest  on 
the  granite,  as  do  the  rocks  of  similar  formation  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sardinia :  the  islets  in  the  strait  of  Boni- 
facio are  also  of  granite,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  both 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Corsica.  This  recent  lime- 
stone is  not  so  fine  grained  as  that  which  forms  the  range  of 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  great  granite  lange.  On  the 
east  coast  the  sea  has  receded ;  Aleria,  a  Roman  sea-port, 
is  half  a  mile  from  the  water. 

The  climate  of  Corsica  is  generally  described  as  un- 


nealthy.    Seneca,  who  was  exiled  nere,  speaks  of  it  m  an 
epigram,  as 

Conica*  terribtlit  quum  primum  IncAoduit  Kttas, 
fitsvior  ottcndit  quum  lerus  ora  caub. 

Thus  Englished  in  Boswell's  •  Corsica  :'— 

O  Conka,  wbow  rasing  heat*  dimay. 
When  first  returning  tomnier  pours  her  niy  i 
Yet  fiercer  uUgues  Uiy  scorching  shores  dIspeaM 
Wbaa  Sirius  sheds  his  balalUl  inflorace. 

The  •  Encyclopedic  M6thodique'  contains  a  similar  testi- 
mony to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate ;  but  Bos  well,  whose 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
island  has,  however,  diminished  the  value  of  his  testimony, 
affirms  that  its  insular  situation  renders  it  one  of  the  tno^ 
temperate  countries  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  that  the  air  is 
*  fresh  and  healthful,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  where  it 
is  moist,  and  where  the  air,  especially  in  summer,  is  suffo- 
cating and  sickly.*  The  soil  is,  in  many  places,  verv 
fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  many  thin^  for  which 
France  has  now  to  resort  to  distant  colonies.  But  cultiva- 
tion is  very  backward,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people 
indolent  arid  careless  to  an  unusual  degree.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  woodland  in  the  interior,  amounting  to 
225,000  hectares,  above  560,000  aci-es.  There  are  f&est 
trees  of  almost  every  kind,  especially  pines,  oaks,  and 
chestnut-trees ;  the  latter  of  proaigious  size.  The  ilex  or 
evergreen  oak  is  common,  and  the  mountains  are  co\-ered 
with  the  arbutus  or  strawberry-tree.  The  timber  which 
the  forests  yield  is  excellent,  and  would  be  a  source  of 
certain  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  if  brought  down  to  the 
coast;  but  so  great  is  their  apathy,  that  the  felling  and 
transport  of  timber  is  left  to  the  people  of  Lucraand  I^irma, 
who  resort  to  the  island  in  crowds  every  year,  or  to  the 
agents  of  the  French  government,  which  procures  here  the 
finest  masts  for  the  navy.  The  box-tree  grows  to  a  great 
size.  The  cork  oak  is  abundant,  and  the  produce  sent  in 
great  quantity  to  Marseilles.  Of  fVuit-tiees,  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  the  fig,  and  the  almond,  are  frequent;  the  pomegra- 
nate and  the  Indian  fig  grow  to  great  perfection ;  but  there  are 
few  walnut-trees,  and  t  ne  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums 
are  not  good.  The  olive  is  found  in  a  >^11d  state ;  the  in- 
dustry or  skill  of  the  inhabitants  not  sufficing  even  for  the 
simple  operation  of  grafting.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  but  its  culture  is  managed  rather  by  the 
Parmesans  and  Luccans  than  by  the  Corsicans  themselves. 
The  wines  are  both  red  and  white ;  that  of  Cape  Corse  re- 
sembles Malaga,  that  of  Faviani  resembles  Syracuse;  other 
wines  are  like  Port.  The  mulberry  was  propagated  by  the 
Marquis  de  Marboeuf,  the  first  governor  of  the  island  afler 
it  was  ceded  to  France ;  it  grows  well,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
in  danger  from  blights  and  thunder-storms  as  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  propa- 
gated by  M.  de  MarboDuf  have  disappeared  flrom  neglect 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  millet  are  produced,  but  no 
oats ;  the  inhabitants  feed  their  horses  on  barley  in 
stead.  Chestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food ;  and 
the  peasants  look  to  them,  with  the  milk  of  their  herds, 
as  a  sure  subsislence.  They  resort  in  summer  to  the 
woods  and  other  uncultivated  lauds  to  obtain  pasturage 
for  their  cattle  and  chestnuts  for  their  own  subsistence 
at  these  times  they  make  little  sheds  for  themselves 
to  lie  under.  Flax  is  grown  in  great  quantity :  a  coarse 
linen  is  made  from  it.  Some  tobacco  is  raised.  Much 
honey  and  wax  are  produced :  the  honey  is  bitter,  a  fact 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  poets. 

Tlie  animals  of  Corsica  aie  much  the  same  as  those  of 
surrounding  countries :  there  are  however  no  wolves,  and 
few  venomous  animals.  The  horses  are  small,  but  vigo- 
rous; they  resemble  the  Welsh  ponies  or  the  Highlaud 
shelties.  The  aSses  and  mules  ai-e  also  small,  but  active. 
The  black  cattle  are  larger  in  proportion  than  the  horses;  but 
the  beef  is  lean  and  tou^h ;  and  the  quantity  of  milk  smalL 
Some  cheese  is  made,  hut  little  butter ;  oil  sen  ing,  as  ir 
Italy,  for  a  substitute.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous:  the 
mutton  is  excellent,  but  the  wool  is  coarse  and  hairy 
Game  is  abundant ;  there  is  the  deer,  tlie  muffoli,  an  ani- 
mal resembling  the  sheep  in  form,  but  with  the  skin 
hairy,  and  fine-grained  like  that  of  the  deer,  and  the  wild 
boar,  which  last  the  Corsicans  are  fond  of  hunting;  there 
are  foxes,  which  are  very  destructive,  and  hares,  but  no  rab- 
bits. There  are  many  kinds  of  bkds^^.^n^ng  them  the 
eagle  and  the  vulture.    Jigitized  by  ^ 
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The  mineral'produotions  include  iron  of  the  best  qualihr, 
but  the  value  of  the  iron  produced  in  1834  was  only 
36,325  francs;  lead,  copper,  and  silver  arc  not  at  present 
worked;  tliere  is  also  statuary  marble,  jasper,  porphyry, 
eranite,  including  the  diorite  or  orbiculai  ^nite,  of  which 
naudsome  vases  are  made,  limestone  for  building,  talc,  and 
asbestus.  The  coast  yields  black,  white,  and  red  coral ;  and 
there  is  abundance  of  fish,  especially  the  tunny  and  the 
Sardinia.  There  are  large  beds  of  oysters,  of  which  many 
are  exported  to  Italy.  The  lakes  and  rivers  yield  fine  trouts 
and  eels.  (Malte  Brun;  EncyclopSdie  Meihndique;  Bos- 
well,  Account  qf  Corsica;  Benson,  Sketches  of  Corsica.) 

There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  island  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  demand  particular  notice:  some  coarse 
woollens  are  woven,  but  finer  woollens  are  imported ;  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  linen  has  been  already  noticed. 
Neither  is  the  commerce  of  Corsica  extensive ;  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  natives  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  barter : 
money  as  the  medium  of  traffic  is  used  only  in  the  towns : 
rents  are  paid  in  produce.  Indeed  the  capabilities  of  the 
island  have  not  been  developed ;  nor  do  the  energies  of  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  called  forth  to  any  extent,  ex- 
cept in  ine  resistance  which  they  made  to  the  oppressive 
government  of  the  Grenoese.  There  are  good  harbours  at 
Ajaccio,  Calvi,  Porto  Vecchio,  and  Bonifacio,  and  a  small 
one  at  St  Florent  or  Fiorenzo.  The  harbour  of  Bastia  is 
adapted  only  for  small  vessels;  Bastia  is  however  the 
busiest  place  in  Corsica,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  wax, 
and  liaueurs  are  carried  on.  The  island  is  wretchedly  off 
for  roaos :  there  are  only  the  following  government  roads : 
from  Bastia  to  St  Florent ;  from  Bastia  across  the  islaud 
through  Corte  to  Ajaccio ;  and  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
woodland,  for  the  transport  of  timber  for  the  navy ;  and 
these  roads  are  of  the  third  or  lowest  class.  The  other 
roads  are  merely  'bye  roads ;  and  all  correspondence  is  con- 
veyed by  a  messenger  on  foot  guarded  by  soldiery. 

Tlie  Corsican  is  frugal,  but  his  frugality  produces  little 
other  result  than  to  reconcile  him  to  the  privations  which 
his  indolence  obliges  him  to  suffer.  The  peasant  labours 
little ;  the  listlessness  of  the  herdsman's  employment  seems 
preferable  to  a  calling  which  would  render  more  exertion 
necessary ;  and  of  such  labour  as  there  is  the  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  women.  'The  Corsican  wife,'  says  Mr. 
Benson,  *  is  little  more  than  the  slave  and  drudge  of  her 
haughty  master.  He  rides  on  his  mule  wliile  she  paces  along 
at  his  side.  To  the  cultivation  of  the  plot  of  ground  that 
surrounds  hisliut  the  wife  has  to  attend,  while  he  smokes 
his  pipe  beneath  the  shady  chestnut,  or  roams  about  the 
mountains  with  his  gun  and  his  dog.  But  with  this 
dreadful  disparity  of  condition  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  latter  is  seldom  cruelly  treated,  and  infidelity  to 
the  marriage  contract  is  very  rare.  Children  do  not  meet 
with  equal  attention  from  their  parents ;  the  sons  engross- 
ing nearly  all  the  little  property  possessed  by  the  family, 
wBlst  a  daughter  has  notning  to  look  forward  to  in  leaving 
the  Jbouse  of  lier  father  but  to  become  the  slave  of  her 
husband.'  One  predominant  characteristic  of  the  islanders 
is  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  which  divides  the  in- 
habitants of  most  of  the  villages  of  the  interior  into  hostile 
parties  or  tribes.  The  love  of  personal  independence  makes 
the  Corsican  prefer  to  be  the  executioner  of  vengeance  for 
hb  own  wrongs,  and  assassination  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Robbery  is  also  common,  the  central  part  of  the 
island  being  infested  with  brigands ;  and  the  freedom  with 
which  they  mingle  in  private  society  testifies  at  once  the 
inefficiency  of  the  police  and  the  low  state  of  moral  feeling 
in  the  community.  Gendarmerie  and  troops  are  posted  in 
detachments  over  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
these  outrages.  Against  the  gendarmerie  the  Corsican 
bandits  wage  perpetual  war ;  yet  with  their  lawless  occupa- 
tion the  brigands  sometimes  unite  a  courteous  demeanour, 
and  considerable  moral  feeling,  however  partial  or  mis- 
directed. Rape  and  ialse  witness  are  common  crimes 
among  the  lowest  class ;  but  the  spirit  of  revenge  pervades 
all  classes,  even  the  wealthy  and  more  educated.  Perhaps 
the  state  of  Corsica  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
saying  that,  except  with  respect  to  tl^e  crimes  of  rape  and 
fiilse  witness,  it  is  similar  to  the  state  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  a  century  ago.  It  should  in  justice  be  added  that 
the  Corsicans  are  anxious  for  instruction ;  the  gentleman.who 
had  the  direction  ofpublic  instruction  could  traverse  the  i^le 
iuperfect  safety.  The  French  government,  even  under  Na- 
pol^a,  himself  a  Corsican,  seems  to  have  done  little  for 


the  substantial  improvement  of  the  inhabitants.  Some 
institutions  exist  in  the  towns  for  the  advancement  of  lite- 
rature or  science  or  the  arts ;  but  there  is  little  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  orpromote  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  Tne  dress  of  tne  peasantry  of  the  in- 
terior is  simple :  it  consists,  for  the  men,  of  a  short  jacket, 
breeches,  and  gaiters,  all  of  chocolate-coloured  cloth ;  a  neat 
pointed  black  velvet  cap,  or  a  coarse  woven  cap  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  rest  of  their  dress,  with  perhaps  a  sort  of  cowl 
wliich  goes  over  the  head,  or  is  aUowed  to  hang  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  They  gjenerally  carry  a  loaded  musket,  and 
have  commonly  a  stiletto  concealed  about  them,  though 
this  is  prohibited  by  the  French  authorities.  There  are 
few  pocuharities  in  the  dress  of  the  women :  those  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Ajaccio  frequently  wear  a  large  round 
straw  hat  the  rest  of  their  dress  being  little  more  than  a 
shift  reaching  just  below  the  knee:  those  near  Bastia 
have  the  head  covered  with  a  sort  of  veil,  like  the  ItaUan 
peasantry. 

The  villages  are  chiefly  built  on  eminences :  the  houses 
are  mere  huts  of  four  walls  covered  with  a  rude  roof,  and 
many  of  them  have  only  one  opening,  serving  for  door,  win- 
dow, and  chimney.  Some  are  built  of  unwrought  stone,  and 
have  a  second  story,  the  ascent  to  which  is  not  by  a  stair- 
case, but  by  a  ladder,  as  in  an  English  hay-loft.  The  fire, 
when  one  is  lighted,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  fur- 
niture consists  of  stools,  benches,  and  tables  of  the  rudest 
construction.  They  use  a  pine  stick  for  a  flambeau  or 
candle.  These  particulars  apply  only  to  the  villages  of  the 
interior. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  The  fete-days  of  the 
patron  saints  of  the  villages  are  respectively  observed  with 
great  devotion ;  a  very  imposing  relieious  festival  is  ob- 
served in  Rogation  week  in  most  of  the  villages.  At  the 
saints'  festivsds  the  Corsicans  arrange  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters,  and  other  fiunily  matters,  and  talk  over  the 
politics  of  the  village  or  of  the  island.  They  are  inquisi- 
tive, and  readily  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers, 
asking  questions  of  them  as  to  their  business,  and  some- 
times inouiring  about  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

The  island  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Ajaccio,  the  bL»hop 
of  which  is  a  suffiagan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  Aries,  and 
Vienne:  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Cour  Royale 
which  sits  at  Bastia ;  but  the  power  of  the  law  is  very 
imperfect  It  forms  the  seventeenth  military  division,  of 
which  Bastia  is  the  head  quarters.  Corsica  sends  two 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

There  are  five  arrondissements,  or  sub-prefectures.  Bastia 
in  the  north  and  north-east,  population  in  1831,  60,209 ; 
Calvi,  in  the  north-west,  population,  20,441 ;  Ajaccio,  in  the 
west,  population  45,235 ;  Oorte,in  the  east,  population  47,838 ; 
and  Sartdne  in  the  south,  population  24,244.  The  arron- 
dissements of  Ajaccio  and  Corte  extend  into  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  is  divided  between  them,  the  common 
boundary  being  the  range  of  the  granite  mountains.  The 
local  revenues  in  1833  were  235,571  francs,  and  the  ex- 
pences  176,637  firancs. 

Upon  the  first  division  of  France  into  departments,  Bastia 
was  the  capital  of  Corsica ;  and  Bastia,  Oletta,  Ile-Rousse,  or 
IsolaRossa,  La  Porta  d'Ampugnani,  Cort^,  Cervione,  Ajaccio, 
Vice,  andTallano,  were  the  chief  places  of  arrondissements, 
or  districts.  Subseauently  the  island  was  divided  into  the 
two  departments  or  Golo  in  the  north,  capital  Bastia,  and 
Calvi  and  Corte,  capitals  of  arrondissements ;  and  Liamone 
in  the  south,  canital  Ajaccio,  and  Vice  and  Sart^ne,  chief 
places  of  arrondissements.  Upon  the  reunion  of  these 
departments  Ajaccio  became  the  capital,  perhaps  by  the 
fiivour  of  Napol^n,  whose  birth-place  it  was. 

Ajaccio  is  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  the  seat  of 
the  bishop's  see :  it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Ajaccb  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island;  population  in  1832,  8920  for  the  town, 
or  9531  for  the  whole  commune,  Bastia,  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  the  Cour  Royide,  and  the 
head  quarters  of  the  military  division:  popiUation  in  1832 
9531.    [Ajaccio.    Bastia.] 

Cort^  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  and,  during  the 
short  period  of  Corsican  independence  the  seat  of  the  native 
government  and  legislature,  is  on  the  road  from  Bastia  to 
Ajaccio,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  partly 
at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  precipitous  mountain, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  castle  or  citadel.  This  rock  is  of 
green  micaceous  schistus,  and  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  valley 
which  is  surrounded  by  primitive  (granite)  mountains.  The 
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Tavignano,  and  its  tributary  the  Restonica,  run  near  the  town 
and  unite  a  short  distance  below  it  The  citadel  is  strong 
by  its  position,  with  one  winding  path  up  to  it ;  the  streets 
of  the  town  are  steep,  and  there  are  but  few  really  good 
houses. 

During  the  period  of  independence  there  was  a  univer- 
sity here,  established  by  Paoli:  but  it  appears  to  be  no 
longer  in  existence.  It  is  mentioned  however  in  the  *  Dic- 
tionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,'  by  Prudhomme,  pub- 
lished in  1804.  We  are  not  aware  whether  anything  had 
been  done  inconsequence  of  the  legacies  left  by  General 
Paoli  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrjmen,  and  which  it 
was  intended  to  appropriate  to  the  foundation  of  a  college 
near  Cort^.  The  traae  of  Cort6  consists  only  in  agricul- 
tural produce :  indeed  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains and  far  firom  the  coast,  without  any  advantage  or 
opportunity  of  inland  navigation,  preclude  the  extension  of 
Its  commerce :  though  Boswell's  enthusiasm  led  him  con- 
fidently to  pronounce  that  it  would  *  undoubtedly  be  one 
day  a  city  of  eminence.'  The  population,  in  1832,  was 
3282. 

Calvi  is  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  the  gulf  of 
Calvi,  which  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  It  is 
a  small  town,  defended  by  a  fortress ;  but  the  harbour  or 
road  is  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  fleet.  The  popu- 
lation by  the  return  previous  to  that  of  1832  (we  believe 
made  in  1826)  was  1175  for  the  commune. 

Sartdne  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  a  few  miles 
inland  from  the  gulf  of  Valinco,  and  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Valinco.  The 
population  in  1832  was  1715  for  the  town,  or  2715  for  the 
whole  commune. 

Bonifkcio,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sartdne,  is  on  the 
straits  of  Bonifacio,  which  separate  Corsica  on  the  south 
firom  Sardinia.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  tolerably  good 
harbour.  The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  to  2944  in  1832, 
trade  in  wine  and  oil,  and  fish  up  coral. 

St.  Florent,  or  St.  Fiorenzo,  is  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bastia,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  on  the  bay  of 
St.  Florent,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Cigno. 
It  is  a  handsome  town  with  a  small  harbour.  The  popu- 
lation, by  the  return  before  the  last,  amounted  to  500.  The 
place  is  accounted  very  unhealthy.  There  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  lead  mine,  much  vaunted  by  the  Corsicans  as 
yielding  silver  also,  but  the  proportion  is  very  small. 

Porto  Vecchio,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sartene,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  has  the  best  harbour  in  Corsica, 
five  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  with  deep  water 
and  a  good  bottom.  The  town  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  neighbouring  marshes,  especially  during  the  heats  of 
summer.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1823,  to  1738; 
tliey  trade  in  excellent  wine.  Gianite  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Vice,  a  town  the  population  of  which  may  be  probably 
estimated  at  1 000,  near  the  gulf  of  Sagone,  trades  in  wine 
and  oil.  He  Rousse,  or  Isola  Rossa,  on  the  coast  between 
Calvi  and  St.  Florent,  has  a  small  but  deep  harbour.  Cer- 
vione,  near  the  east  coast,  has  probably  about  1000  inha- 
bitants. Bastelica,  near  the  source  of  the  Prunella,  had, 
in  1833,  a  population  of  2314. 

The  first  notice  of  Corsica  is  in  Herodotus,  under  the 
name  Cymus  (Kvqvoc),  The  people  of  Phocaea  {^wKaitj), 
a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  unable  to  resist  the  Persian  (Jyrus, 
determined  to  desert  their  native  town.  In  the  year  544, 
B.  c,  they  embarked  with  their  wives  and  children,  first  for 
Chios,  and  afterwards  for  Corsica,  in  which  they  had  twenty 
years  before  founde<l  the  town  of  AlaUa  ('AXaXi»j).  Half 
the  number,  however,  returned  to  Phocsea,  but  the  re- 
mainder pursued  their  voyage  and  joined  the  people  of 
Alalia,  with  whom  they  continued  five  years,  plunoering 
the  surrounding  nations,  until  having  suffered  diWdful  loss 
in  a  sea  fight  against  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Tvprnjvot),  and  Carthaginians  (Kapx»?5ovtot,)  they  aban- 
doned Corsica  to  seek  another  settlement.  (Herodot 
I.  165,  &c.)  In  the  time  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse  {b.  c. 
480)  we  find  mention  of  Corsicans  (Kvpvtoi)  among  the 
troops  with  which  the  Cartha^nian  Hamilcar  came  to 
the  aid  of  Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera  Cl/Mp^).  (Herod, 
vii.,  165.)  Tlie  Carthaginians  had  probably  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica,  at  least  of  the  coasts  and  on  their 
downfall  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  ravaged  by  these  b.  c.  259,  but  not  subdued  till  long 
after.    A  tribute  of  200,000  lbs.  of  wax  imposed  on  them 


deserves  notice,  as  indicating  one  of  the  chief  products  o^ 
the  island  at  that  time.  The  Romans  fbunded  two  colonies* 
both  on  the  east  coast:  Mariana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Golo, 
founded  by  Marius,  and  Aleria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavt- 
gnano,  by  the  Dictator  Sylla.    The  Romans  used  the  island 
as  a  place  of  banishment.    Seneca  was  sent  to  it  as  an 
exile.    On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Corsica  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Goths;  but  the    successes  of  Belisarius  forced  them   to 
abandon  the  island,  which  was  then  included  in  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of 
Spain,  possessed  themselves  of  Corsica ;  but  the  decline  of 
their  power  and  the  attacks  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
Aragon,  and  ultimately  of  the  Pope,  led  them  to  abandon 
the  island,  whir^h  became  the  subject  of  contention  between 
the  papal  sec  and  the  maritime  republics  of  Pisa  and 
Grenoa. 

The  GenooFc,  who  at  length  crushed  the  maritime  power 
of  Pisa,  and  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  Coraica, 
governed  it  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  several  centuries.  In 
1553  the  French,  under  the  Marquis  de  Thermes,  assisted 
by  some  malcontent  Corsicans,  and  supported  by  a  con- 
siderable Turkish  fleet,  attempted  to  conquer  the  island, 
and  met  at  first  with  f^eat  success,  subduing  all  the  isle 
except  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  but  the  Genoese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  veteran  Andrew  Doria,  and  supported  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  at  length  recovered  the  island ;  and  though 
they  had  by  treaty  granted  many  immunities  and  privileges 
to  the  natives,  thev  soon  resumed  their  oppressive  course 
of  government.  A  revolt  soon  took  place  (m.  1564)  under 
Sampiero  de  Bastelica  or  Omano,  who  had  instigated  the 
French  in  their  attempt  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Ge- 
noese; but  he  was  assassinated  in  1567,  and  the  revolt 
quelled  shortly  after.  The  oppressions  of  the  Genoese  be- 
came after  this  greater  and  more  systematic.  Commercial 
restrictions  imposed  by  them,  checked  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  island ;  while  the  internal  commotions 
of  the  islanders  themselves,  which  led  to  continual  assassin- 
ations, prevented  their  uniting  for  the  common  good :  the 
legal  authorities  converted  these  assassinations  and  dis- 
turbances into  grounds  for  confiscation,  or  exacted  large 
sums  as  the  price  of  the  offender's  escape.  In  1676  the 
Genoese  settled  here  a  colony  of  Mainote  Greeks,  who  had 
fled  from  the  oppressions  of  their  Turkish  concjuerors :  their 
descendants  still  cqntinue  at  or  near  Ajaccio.  Between 
these  settlers  and  the  natives  great  jealousies  and  feuds 
arose ;  and  when  the  island  at  last  revolted,  the  Genoese 
found  in  these  Greeks  their  staunchest  supporters. 

In  1 729  the  long-smothered  discontent  broke  out  A  tax 
collector  seized  some  of  the  goods  of  a  poor  woman  of  the 
village  of  Bozzo,  near  Corte,  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due 
firom  her,  amounting  to  about  five-pence  English.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  neighbours  drew  forth  threats  from 
the  collector,  and  they,  irritated  by  his  conduct,  drove  him 
away  with  stones.  The  Genoese  sent  troops  to  quell  the 
commotion,  and  the  natives  assembled  to  repel  them :  the 
revolt  became  general,  and  the  natives  phicinff  at  their 
head  three  of  their  countrymen,  Andrew  Ceccaldi,  a  noble, 
Luigi  Giafferi,  a  man  of  less  elevated  origin  but  large 
family  connexion,  and  Domenico  Rafiaeli,  an  ecclesiastic, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  town  of  Bastia,  though  they 
tailed  in  their  attempt  on  the  castle.  The  Genoese  tried.at 
first  to  subdue  the  revolters  by  their  own  forces  alone,  but 
finding  these  insufficient,  applied  to  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  vmo  sent  first  in  1731  a  small  body  of  rorces,  which 
proved  inadequate,  and  then  a  large  army  under  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg  (a.d.  1732),  which  compelled  the  islanders 
to  submit  upon  terms,  the  observance  of  which  the  em- 
peror guaranteed.  The  three  chiefs,  with  another  Corsican 
of  note,  went  to  Genoa  as  hostages,  and  the  Grenoese  would 
have  put  them  to  death  with  the  emperor's  consent,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  and  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  Genoese  violated  the  terms,  and 
m  1734  the  revolt  broke  out  anew :  the  Corsicans  chose  for 
their  leaders  Giafferi,  the  only  one  of  their  three  chiefs  who 
had  returned  to  the  island,  and  Giacinto  Paoli. 

In  the  year  1736  there  came  a  vessel  under  the  English 
flag  from  Tunis,  laden  with  artillerj'  and  warlike  stores, 
clothing,  and  money,  and  bringing  a  person  of  noble  ex- 
terior, richly  dressed  in  the  Turlosh  fashion,  who  landed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  islanders,  claimed  to  be  a  grandee 
of  various  countries,  and  made /t^  most  mag^cert 
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promises  of  foreign  aid/  This  was  Theodore,  by  descent 
Baron  of  Neuhof  in  Westphalia,  but  by  birth  a  French- 
man, who,  after  a  life  of  romantic  adventure,  aspired  to 
become  king  of  Corsica,  and  had  secretly  negotiated  with 
some  of  the  chiefs  [for  the  purpose.  The  Corsicans, 
struck  with  his  personal  appearance,  dazzled  by  his  pro- 
mises, and  looking  upon  his  opportune  arrival  as  little 
less  than  miraculous,  willingly  chose  him  as  their  king. 
He  exercised  the  .regal  power  for  some  months,  coin^ 
money,  distributed  patents  of  nobility,  instituted  an  order 
of  knighthood,  and,  to  evince  his  firmness,  put  to  death 
three  persons,  members  of  distinguished  families.  He 
undertook  many  enterprises  against  the  towns  still  held  by 
the  Genoese,  took  Porto  Vecchio,  but  feiled  before  Bastia. 
Before  long  however,  through  the  failure  of  his  promises, 
his  popularity  diminished,  and  he  determined  to  leave  the 
island,  to  solicit,  as  he  said,  the  succours  of  which  he  had 
been  disappointed.  He  arranged  for  conducting  the  govern- 
ment dunng  his  absence,  quitted  Corsica,  and  visited  succes- 
sively Italy,  Fmnce,  and  Holland.  Being  arrested  for  debt 
at  Amsterdam,  he  was  released  by  a  Jew  and  hb  associates, 
who  furnished  him  with  funds  to  fit  out  three  merchant 
vessels  and  a  frigate,  with  which  he  appeared  off  the  island 
in  1 738 :  but  the  Genoese  had  by  this  time  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  French,  who  had  under  M.  de  Boisseux  made 
great  progress  in  putting  down  the  insurgents ;  and  Tlieo- 
dore  was  afraid  to  land,  though  he  put  on  shore  some  war- 
like stores.  The  next  year  the  French,  under  the  Marquis 
de  MaiUebois,  a  man  of  great  promptitude  and  severity, 
forced  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Theodore 
again  appeared  off  the  island  in  1742 ;  but  the  natives  did 
not  show  any  inclination  to  receive  him.  He  afterwards 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  but 
obtained  his  release  through  the  kind  interference  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  made  over  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 
as  a'security  to  his  creditors.  He  died  in  London  in  1756, 
and  is  buried  in  St.  Ann's  Churchyard,  Westminster,  where 
his  epitaph  records  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  Giaf- 
feri  and  JPaoli  went  to  Naples,  in  the  service  of  which  king- 
dom they  continued  till  they  died. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  French,  aj).  1742,  the  re\olt 
broke  out  again,  Graffori  and  Matra  being  the  leaders  of  the 
Corsicans.  In  the  year  1745  a  British  fleet  gave  assistance 
to  the  Corsicans,  and  by  bombarding  Bastia  and  St.  Fio- 
renzo,  obliged  the  Grenoese  in  those  towns  to  surrender. 
But  the  dissensions  among  the  islanders,  which  resulted 
from  the  jealousy  of  Matra  and  Gaffori  at  the  appointment 
of  Count  Rivarola  to  be  generalissimo,  disgusted  the  British, 
who  withdrew,  and  the  Genoese  soon  after  recovered  Bastia 
and  St.  Fiorenzo.  The  jealousy  subsided,  and  the  tliree 
chiefs  shared  the  government  between  them,  until  the  de- 
parture of  Rivaroli  on  a  forei^  mission,  on  which  he  died 
m  1 748,  'and  the  entrance  ot  Matra  into  the  Piedmontese 
service,  left  the  sole  power  to  Gaffori.  Gaffori  was  assassin- 
ated in  1733,  as  was  supposed  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
Genoese :  and  the  island  continued  for  two  years  without  a 
chief,  until  the  appointment  in  1755  of  Pasquale  or  Pascal 
Paoli,  son  of  Giacinto  Paoli  already  mentioned,  to  the  oflSce 
of  General  of  Corsica.  Paoli  defeated  the  Genoese  and 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  opposed  him,  settled  the  go- 
vernment of  Corsica,  and  provided  for  the  improvement  of 
his  countrymen.  Tlie  cessation  of  those  internal  discords 
among  the  Corsicans,  which  had  enabled  the  Genoese  to 
maintain  their  footing  in  the  island,  alarmed  the  latter, 
who  again  implored  the  aid  of  France,  which  being  in  debt 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  furnished  auxiliary  troops  by  way 
of  payment.  In  1764  the  auxiUaries  arrived,  and  were  put 
in  garrison  in  Bastia,  Calvi,  Ajaccio,  St.  Fiorenzo,  and  Al- 
gagliola,  near  Calvi.  Their  instructions  were  to  seciure 
these  points  without  undertaking  offensive  operations  against 
the  natives.  From  the  attack  of  these  therefore  the  Cor- 
sicans prudently  abstained,  and  directed  their  efforts  else- 
where. One  or  our  authorities  indeed  (L'Art  de  verifier 
les  DateSf  tom.  xviii.,  p.  38),  speaks  of  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Bastia,  made  by  Paoli  m  1765. 

In  the  year  1768  Genoa  ceded  the  island  to  France,  re- 
serving only  the  right  to  reclaim  it  upon  payment  to  the 
French  government  of  the  expenses  they  had  incurred  or 
might  incur  in  the  subjugation  of  it.  This  cession  quite 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  A  large  French  array  was  em- 
ployed in  active  operations  under  the  Marquis  de  Chauvehn, 
the  Count  de  Marboeuf,  and  the  Count  de  Vaux.  The  na- 
tives fought  desperately ;  but  they  had  not  adequate  means 
of  resistance.    Cort6,  which  they  had  made  their  capital, 


was  taken  without  resistance ;  and  Paoli,  retiring  with  a  re- 
duced force,  was  beset  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted.  He  addressed  his  adherents  in  a  pathetic 
speech,  and  embarking  in  an  English  vessel  at  Porto 
Vecchio,  passed  over  to  Leghorn  in  1 769,  and  afterwords 
went  to  England,  where  he  resided  many  years.  The 
Islanders  continued  to  struggle  for  a  time,  but  it  was  in 
vain :  France  obtained  full  possession. 

The  French  Revolution  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Corsican 
patriots,  and  Paoli  went  over  to  Paris  to  thank  the  Consti- 
tuent Assemblv  for  having  admitted  Corsica  to  the  benefit . 
of  the  French  laws,  and  recalled  those  who  had  been  exilc<l 
for  having  sustained  its  independence.  He  was  appointed 
military  commander  in  Corsica;  but  having  obser^•ed  with 
alarm  a  proposition  made  in  the  French  legislature  to  cedo 
Corsica  to  the  Duke  of  Placentia,  and  lamenting  the  course 
which  the  Revolution  subsequently  took,  having  been  ac- 
cused also  of  treason  to  the  French  government,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  malcontents,  by  whom 
he  was  elected  generalissimo  and  president  of  an  assembly 
held  at  Cort6.  He  now  sought  the  aid  of  the  English  ad- 
miral Lord  Hood,  who  commanded  the  Mediterranean  fleet; 
and  after  some  negotiations  and  warlike  operations  on  a 
small  scale,  General  Dundas  landed  on  the  island  a.d.  1794, 
with  five  regiments.  The  French  troops  evacuated  St.  Fio- 
renzo, and  shortly  after  Bastia  surrendered  with  a  garrison 
of  4000  men.  Calvi  also  surrendered ;  and  by  negotiation 
between  the  British  government  and  the  dorsicans,  the 
island  became  part  of  the  British  empire.  A  constitution 
was  drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  the  nation  at  Corte,  and 
agreed  to  by  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  (afterwards  Lord  Minto),  as 
vicerov  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  But  though  it  is  said 
that  the  mass  of  tne  people  were  favourable  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  French  had  still  a  strong  party,  and  this  was 
increased  by  disgusts  which  arose  between  the  Corsicans 
and  the  English  functionaries.  Various  incidents,  trivial 
in  themselves*  increased  the  alienation ;  and  the  English 
government,  jealous  of  Paoli's  well-earned  influence  over 
his  countr}nDaen,  directed  him  to  leave  the  island  and  pro- 
ceed to  England.  Upon  his  departure  things  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect,  and  the  English  at  last  determined  on 
abandoning  Coreica,  which  they  did  in  1796.  The  French 
soon  repossessed  themselves  of  it,  and  exiled  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt.  oe  this  time  Corsica  has  been  united  to 

France. 

Bonaparte  never  showed  much  favour  to  Corsica :  he  was 
not  popular  there,  nor  is  his  memory  cherished.  On  his 
downfall,  owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  military  comman- 
dant discontents  broke  out  in  Corsica,  and  a  small  British 
force  landed  on  the  island  at  the  invitation  of  the  islanders ; 
1)ut  they  held  the  posts  which  they  occupied  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  them  to  the  restored  government 
of  the  Bourbons. 

CORTE'.    [Corsica.] 

CORTES,  HERN  AN,  was  bom  in  1485  at  Medellin,  a 
village  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  He  was  sent  to  study  law 
at  Salamanca ;  but  being  of  a  turbulent  and  dissipated  dis- 
position, his  father  wished  him  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  miUtary 
adventurer  under  the  Great  Captain.  Not  succeeding  m 
this,  in  1502  he  obtained  permission  to  follow  his  kinsman 
Ovando,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Hispaniola ;  but 
an  accident  which  befell  him  in  scaling  a  lady*s  window 
prevented  his  joining  Ovando  till  1 504.  In  1511  he  distin- 
guished himself  under  Velasquez  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba, 
and  in  1518  was  selected  by  this  governor  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  then  just  discovered  by  Grijalva.  Ac- 
cordingly, Cortes  set  sail  ftom  St.  J  ago  de  Cuba  the  18th 
df  November,  1518,  with  ten  vessels,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
eighteen  horsemen,  600  infantry,  thirteen  only  of  whom 
were  musketeers,  and  the  rest  cross-bowmen.  He  touched  at 
various  places,  and  among  them  at  Havannah  in  search  of 
more  adventurers;  and  setting  out  again  February  10th, 
1519,  bent  his  coui^o  to  Cozumel,left  this  island  on  the  4tli 
of  March,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  Grijalva,  or  Tabasco. 
Velasquez,  soon  after  he  had  dispatched  his  lieutenant  with 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  conquest,  revoked  his  commission, 
and  attempted  to  get  him  brought  back  under  arrest ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  Cortes  frustrated  all  the  schemes  of  the 
governor. 

Having  taken  the  town  of  Tabasco,  with  much  slaughter, 
he  received  from  its  cacique  gold  and  provisions,  ajid  Iwenly 
female  slaves.  One  of  these,  who  makes  a  great  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest,  under  the  name  of  Doiia  Murins^ 
being  a  native  of  Mexico,  became  highly  use ftil  as  inter' 
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ureter,  in  coigonction  with  Jerome  de.  Ajj^ar,  who  had  I 
been  eight  years  prisoner  in  the  island  ofcozumel.  Ad- 
vancing into  the  interior,  Cortes  met  at  San  Juan  de  Ulua 
some  Mexican  chiefs,  who  were  anxious  to  know  his  inten- 
tions. Cortes  laid  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  his 
mission  from  the  great  monarch  of  the  east,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  waiting  upon  their  king.  Native  painters  in  the 
mean  time  were  delineating  on  cotton  cloth  the  ships, 
horses,  artillery,  &c.  of  the  ominous  visiters,  in  order  to 
acquaint  their  sovereira  with  the  wonders  which  words 
could  not  describe.  To  awe  them  still  more,  Cortes  dis- 
played the  evolutions  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  the  havoc 
made  on  trees  by  the  terrific  thunder  and  discharge  of  can- 
non-balls. Several  of  the  terrified  Indians  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  so  many  ran  away,  that  it  was  difficult  to  subdue  their 
alarm  and  regain  their  confidence. 

During  the  nec:otiations  for  his  progress  to  the  capital, 
Cortes  founded  the  colony  of  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  CruXy  and 
defeated  the  fection  of  the  partisans  of  Velasquei,  who,  m 
the  midst  of  the  expedition,  were  in  full  readiness  to 
revolt.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  to  prevent  all  ferther 
hesitation  and  division  among  his  followers,  by  leaving  them 
no  other  chance  of  safety  than  in  union  and  the  conquest 
of  a  hostile  country  in  which  he  shut  them  up  with  himself, 
he  deliberately  broke  his  ships  to  pieces.  Cort^  moreover, 
gained  over  the  caciques  who  were  impatient  of  the  Mexi- 
can yoke.  The  cacioue  of  Zempoalla  implored  his  assist- 
ance, and  furnished  him  with  provisions  and  200  Indians 
to  carry  burdens,  an  invaluable  service  in  a  country  where 
beasts  of  burden  were  unknown.  On  arriving  at  the  con- 
fines of  the  Tlascalans,  Cortes  was  attacked  by  them,  under 
suspicion  of  his  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  Mexicans, 
their  implacable  enemies ;  but  after  an  incredible  slaughter, 
6000  of  them  joined  the  conquerors.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment Cortes  reached  the  terntory  of  the  Cliolulans,  who, 
being  the  ahtient  enemies  of  his  new  auxiliaries,  refused 
to  amnit  them  into  their  holy  city  of  Cholula.  However,  in 
obedience  to  Montezuma's  injunction,  they  received  the 
Spaniards,  but  at  the  same  time  formed  a  plot  against  them. 
Cortes,  anticipating  their  treachery,  destroyed  6000  of  them 
witliout  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier.  The  perplexity  of  the 
Mexican  councils  increased  with  the  boldness  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  were  now  regarded  as  those  descendants  of 
the  sun,  destined  1^  prophetic  tradition  to  come  firom  the 
east,  and  subvert  the  Aztec  empire.  Accordingly,  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1519,  they  were  received  at  Tenochtitlan, 
the  Mexican  capital,  as  Teules,  or  divinities.  Soon  after, 
however,  an  attack  was  made  by  the  natives,  acting  under 
secret  orders,  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  head  of  a  prisoner 
was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  countjry  up  to  the  court, 
to  disprove  Uie  immortality  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortes,  on 
.earning  this  treachery,  carried  oflf  the  emperor  Muteczuma, 
or  Montezuma,  to  his  quarters,  although  he  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, and  offered  tp  deUver  up  the  chief  aggressor.  But  Cor- 
tes demanding  also  the  son  of  this  officer  and  five  officers 
more,  had  them  all  burnt  alive  in  front  of  the  imperial 
palac(^,  on  a  pile  made  of  the  weapons  which  were  kept  in 
store  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  During  the  execution, 
the  emperor  was  loaded  with  irons.  Subsequently  he 
acknowledged  Charles  V.  as  his  lord,  but  he  constantly  re- 
fused to  embrace  Christianity;  and  when  Cortes  led  his 
soldiers  to  stop  the  human  sacrifices  and  throw  down  the 
idols  in  the  grand  temple,  both  priests  and  people  rose  in 
arips  and  forced  him  to  desist.  After  thi?  provocation,  the 
Mexicans  became  resolved  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  and 
Montezuma,  though  a  prisoner,  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
sovereign,  and  ordered  Cfortes  to  depart. 

After  six  months'  occupation  of  M!exico,  when  the  danger 
of  the  Spaniards  had  increased,  18  ships  with  80  horsemen, 
800  infantry,  120  cross-bowmen,  and  12  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  sent  under  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  by  Velasquez 
aeainst  Cortes.  Cortes,  deriving  fresh  couraec  from  his 
disappointment  and  indignation,  persuaded  Montezuma 
that  ne  was  going  to  meet  his  friends.  Leaving  him  and 
the  capital  in  charge  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  only  150 
men,  he  marched  with  250  against  Nar\aez,  attacked  him  in 
the  dead  of  night  near  Zempoalla,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
with  the  new  array  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  which  had 
revolted  in  his  absence.  Although  he  resumed  his  former 
position  there,  he  had  soon  to  maintain  a  desperate  contlict, 
and  to  retreat  for  safety  after  Montezuma  had  perished  in 
attempting  to  appease  his  subjects.  This  success  of  the 
Mexicans  led  to  their  total  defeat  m  the  battle  which  they 
fought  and  lost  in  the  plain  of  Otompaa  or  Otumba,  July  7tb» 


1520.  This  Tictoijr  enabled  Oortfl8  to  gubduA  tome  of  the 
neighbouring  territories  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tlascalans, 
to  attach  10,000  more  of  them  to  his  service,  to  attack  Mexico 
again  six  months  after  his  retreat,  and  to  retake  it  the  13th  of 
August,  1521,  after  seventy- five  days  of  fierce  and  alraost 
dail^  fighting.  The  natives  once  more  reduced  to  despair  roae 
again,  and  again  they  yielded  to  superior  discipline,  though 
on  no  occasion  did  native  Americans  so  bravely  oppose 
European  troops.  Thus  a  daring  adventurer,  regarded 
and  treated  by  his  countrymen  as  a  rebel,  after  a  oloody 
struggle,  gained  possession  of  a  country  which  for  more 
than  three  centuries  formed  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in 
the  Castilian  crown.  The  atrocities  of  Cortes  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  declamation,  but  he  was  a  soldier  by 
profession,  and  while  the  Inquisition  burnt  Jews  and  Pro- 
testants in  Spain,  he  could  learn  from  his  chaplains  no 
other  or  better  means  of  converting  heathens  than  by  fire 
and  the  sword. 

Indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  Charles  V^  who  listened 
to  his  enemies,  Cortes  returned  to  Spain  in  Yh2%  to  face  his 
accusers.  He  was  received  with  much  respect,  and  made 
Marquis  of  the  rich  valle  de  Oajaca,  but  in  1530  had  to 
return  to  Mexico  divested  of  civil  power. 

Being  anxious,  after  his  military  exploits,  to  extend  his 
fame  by  maritime  discovery,  particularly  in  the  opening  uf 
a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expense  different  expeditions,  one  of  which  disco- 
vered California  in  1535,  and  he  himself  coasted  next  year 
both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  then  called  the  Sea  of 
Cortes.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1540,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Charles  V.  with  cold  civility,  and  by  his  minister;* 
with  insolent  neglect.  He  accompanied  however  this 
prince  in  1541  as  a  volunteer  in  the  aisastrous  expedition 
to  Algiers,  and  his  advice,  had  it  been  listened  to,  would 
have  saved  the  Spanish  arms  from  disgrace,  and  delivered 
Europe  three  centuries  earlier  from  maritime  barbariaut:. 
Envied  and  ill  requited  by  the  court,  Cortes  withdrew  from 
it,  leaving  sycophants  and  detractors  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  his  genius.  He  died  however  in  aftluencc 
near  Seville,  the  2nd  of  December,  1547,  in  the  63rd  year 
of  his  age.  The  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Vera  Cruz,  with 
the  object  of  compelling  his  followers  to  conouer  or  die- 
bis  fearless  entry  into  Mexico-* the  still  bolder  seizure  of 
Montezuma  in  his  own  palace — his  defeat  of  Nar^'aez—  his 
victory  of  Otumba — and  his  magnanimity  in  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  are  deeds  almost  unparalleled,  and  more  hkc 
romance  than  reality. 

Kobertson  has  estimated  the  character  of  Cortes  at  least 
as  highly  as  his  own  countrymen  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
Gomara,  Herrera,  Solis,  Lorenzana  (who  published,  in 
1770,  a  Histoi-y  of  New  Spain,  founded  on  the  only  writings 
of  Cortes,  which  consist  oi  four  letters  to  Charles  V.),  and 
Trueba. 

COHTES,  the  name  of  the  assembly  of  representatives 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  These  assemblies  have  been  vari- 
ously constituted  in  different  ages,  and  in  the  different  king- 
doms into  "which  Spain  was  divided  till  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  cortes  of  Castile  and  Leon  and 
those  of  Aragon  were  the  principal.  Considerable  obscurity 
prevails  as  to  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  both.  The 
earUest  national  assemblies  under  the  Visigothic  kings  met 
generally  at  Toledo ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  and  were  called  councils.  After  de- 
ciding all  questions  of  church  discipline,  they  concerned 
themselves  with  temporal  affairs,  and  in  this  stage  of  the 
discussion  the  lay  lords  or  barons  took  an  active  part,  and 
the  king  presented  his  requests.  In  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Leon,  a.d.  1020,  ch.  vi.,  the  transition  from  ecclesiastical 
to  temporal  affairs  is  clearly  pointed  out: — *  Judicato  ergo 
ecclcsise  judicio,  adeptaque  justitia,  agatur  causa  regit, 
deinde  populorum.*  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Jtc^ 
1 063,  we  find  that  several  points  of  disciphne  were  reformed 
*  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  ;*  and  the  sig- 
natures are  those  of  the  king,  the  mfkntes,  nine  bishops, 
three  abbots,  and  three  magnates ;  but  it  is  added  in  a  note 
that '  all  the  other  magnates  had  subscribed  to  the  same 
acts.'  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  that  age, 
and  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  no 
popular  representation  from  the  towns  or  commons  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon  in  those  assemblies.  (Marina,  Teona  de  las 
Cortes ;  Sempere,  Histoire  des  Cortes ;  Dunham,  History 
qf  Spain  and  Portugal.)  The  people  are  said  to  have  occa- 
sionally attended  these  national  councils  on  some  solemn 
occasions,  as  in  the  coimcil  held  at  Toledo  in  1135,  but  only 
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as  spectetord  and  ^tnesses,  *  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  praise 
€rod.'    By  degrees,  as  the  towns  rose  into  importance,  and 
obtained  local  fueros,  or  charters,  from  the  kings  for  their 
own   security,  or  fbrmed  themselves  into  fraternities  for 
tfaeir  mutual  protection  aj^nst  the  Moors  or  against  the 
violence  of  their  own  nohles,  some  of  them  obtained  at  last 
the  privilege  of  sending  deputies  to  the  national  councils, 
which  were  now  styled  cortes,  because,  according  to  some 
etymologists,  they  were  held  at  the  place  where  the  king 
had  his  court.    The  eortes  held  at  Salamanca  bv  Ferdi- 
,       nand  U.,  in  1 1 78,  consisted  only  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ; 
hut  at  the  cortes  of  Leon,  a.d.  1188,  we  first  hear  that 
there  were  present  deputies  *  of  towns  chosen  by  lot  ;*  and 
I       in  the  same  year  the  cortes  of  Castile  assembled  at  Burgos, 
^       where  deputies  firom  about  fifty  towns  or  villages,  the  names 
of  which  are  mentioned,  were  present.    How  these  places 
came  to  obtain  this  privilege  is  not  known,  although  it  is 
probable  that  it  wa^-by  the  king's  writ  or  by  charter.    The 
'       cortes  were  hencefortn  composed  of  tfiree  estamentos  or 
'       states,  clergy,  lords^  and  procuradores,  br  deputies  firom  the 
enfranchised  towns,  fi)rming  together  one  chamber,  but 
'       voting  as  separate  states.     It  was  a  standing  rule  that 
general  laws  must  have  in  their  favour  the  majority  of  each 
'       estamento.     This  was  the  principle  of  the  cortes  of  the 
^       fmited  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon.    The  same  principle 
existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon ;  only  there  the  cortes 
were  composed  of  four  brazos  or  states,  namely,  the  pre- 
lates, including  the  commanders  of  the  military  orders,  the 
'        ricos  hombries,  or  barons,  the  infonzones,  or  caballeros,  who 
held  their  estates  of  the  gi-eat  barons,  and  lastly,  the  uni- 
versidades,  or  deputies  of  tlie  royal  towns.    These  hist  are 
first  mentioned  at  the  cortes  of  Monzon,  in  1131.    The 
towns  and  boroughs  in  Aragon  which  returned  deputies 
were  thirty-one ;  but  the  number  of  deputies  returned  by 
each  is  not  defined  by  the  historians,  any  more  than  those 
for  the  cortes  of  Castile.    We  find  the  same  town  returning 
sometimes  a  greater,  sometimes  a  smaller  number,  and  at 
other  times  none  at  all,  and  a  small  town  or  village  sending 
more  deputies  than  a  large  one ;  while  many  considerable 
towns  never  returned  any,  independently  of  the  seignorial 
towns,  which  of  course  had  no  representative  privilege. 
How  all  this  was  made  to  agree  wiih  the  manner  of  voting, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  th«,  majority,  is  not 
clearly  stated.     Under  the  head  ARAOorf  the  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  that  kingdom, 
which  have  b^en  much  extolled  bv  some  writers,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  better  defined  than  those  of  Castile,  as 
the  Aragonese,  with  the  exception  of  the  peasant  serft  of 
the  nobility,  certainly  ei^joyed  a  greater  share  of  individual 
liberty  than  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  Castile,  from  the  end  of  the  tiiirteenth  century,  the 
popular  estamento  made  rapid  strides  towards  increasing 
its  influence,  being  favoured  in  this  by  some  kings  or 
pretenders  to  the  crown,  such  as  Sancho  IV.  and  Enrique 
II.,  or  taking  advantage  of  disputed  successions  and  stormy 
minorities,  to  obtain  from  one  of  the  contending  parties  an 
extension  of  their  privileges.  In  1295  the  deputies  of 
thirty-two  towns  and  boroughs  of  Castile  and  Leon  assem- 
bled at  Yalladolid,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  defend 
their  mutual  rights  against  both  the  crown  and  the  nobles. 
Among  many  other  iresolutions,  one  was,  that  each  of  the 
thirty-two  constituencies  should  send  two  deputies  every 
two  years  to  meet  about  Pentecost  at  Leon  or  some  other 
place,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  stipula 
tioijs.  In  1315,  during  the  frightful  confusion  which  at- 
tended the  minority  of  Alonso  XL,  we  find  another  con- 
federacy between  the  nobles  and  the  procuradores  of  100 
communities,  with  a  similar  clause  as  to  deputies  meeting 
once  or  twice  every  year.  These  meetings  of  deputies  for 
special  purposes  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  gene- 
ral cortes  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  always  convoked  by 
the  kine,  though  at  no  fixed  times.  Enrique  II.  having 
revolted  against  his  brother  Pedro  the  Cruel,  courted  the 
support  of  the  municipal  towns,  which  at  the  cortes  of 
1367  demanded  the  admission  de  jure  of  twelve  deputies 
into  the  royal  council,  which  had  till  then  consisted  of 
hereditary  nobles  and  prelates,  with  occasionally  some  civi- 
lian called  in  by  the  king.  Enrique  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request ;  but  hik  brothers  death  having  insured 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  he  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise by  creating  an  Audiencia  real,  or  high  court  of  appeal, 
eoQgisting  of  prelates  and  civilians,  and  a  criminal  eourt  of 
eight  alcaldes,  chosen  from  diflTerent  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom.   Juan  l^  who  succeeded  him,  after  the  loes  of  the 


battle  of  Aijubarrota,  created  a  new  council  in  1385,  con 
sisting  of  fi)ur  bishops,  fotir  nobles,  and  four  citizens,  with 
extensive  execytive  powers.  The  towns  next  solicited  the 
dismissal  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  from  the  council,  in 
order  that  it  should  consist  entirely  of  citizens ;  but  Juan 
rejected  the  demand.  They  also  contrived  at  times  to  ex- 
clude the  privileged  orders  from  the  cortes.  Marina  says 
that  the  privileged  orders  themselves  having  lost  much  of 
fheir  mfiuence,  abstained  fit)m  attending  the  cortes;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  although  money  might  be  voted  without 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  exempt  ftrom 
taxation,  the  third  estate  alone  paying  all  direct  taxes,  yet 
nothing  else  of  importance  could  be  decided  without  their 
concurrence.  Although  members  of  the  privileged  orders 
should  not  attend,  they  mieht  be  represented  by  proxy,  as 
was  the  case  in  Aragon.  Besides,  the  cortes  were  not  aH 
of  one  sort ;  there  were  general  or  solemn  cortes,  and  espe- 
cial cortes  for  some  particular  purpose.  Juan  appointed 
by  his  testament  six  prelates  and  nobles  as  guardians  of 
his  infont  son  Enrique  IH.,  who  were  not,  however,  to  de- 
cide in  any  important  afiair  without  the  concurrence  of  six 
deputies,  one  from  each  of  the  cities  of  Burgos,  Toledo, 
Leon,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Murcia.  *The  fi)urteenth 
century  seems  to  have  been  the  brightest  period  of  popu- 
lar or  more  properly  municipal  representetion  in  Spain. 
The  cortes  were  frequent,  and  the  subject  of  their  delibe- 
rations of  the  most  important  nature.  But  Spain  had  never 
a  definite  representation ;  to  no  meeting  of  this  period  did 
all  or  half  the  great  towns  send  deputies ;  and  those  which 
did  return  them  appear  to  have  observed  little  proportion 
in  the  numbers.  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  shoidd 
be  returned  from  each;  yet  in  the  cortes  of  Madrid,  in 
1390,  we  find  that  Burgos  and  Salamanca  sent  eight  each, 
while  the  more  important  cities  of  Seville  and  Cordova 
sent  only  three;  Cadiz  only  two;  Oviedo  and  Badajoz  one: 
Santiago,  Orense,  Mondonedo,  and  other  great  cities  of 
Galicia  sent  none  at  all.  In  fact,  only  fi>rty-eight  places 
returned  deputies  to  these  cortes,  and  the  number,  at  the 
most,  was  inconsiderable.  Incidentally,  we  learn  that  in 
the  assemblies  of  this  period  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  spoke 
for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  chief  of  the  house  of 
Lara  for  the  nobles.  Some  of  the  deputies  contended  for 
the  precedence  in  voting,  as  well  as  for  that  of  seats.  This 
rivalry  was  more  conspicuous^between  Burgos  and  Toledo, 
until  Alonso  XI.  found  the  means  to  appease  it.  *'  The 
deputies  of  Toledo,"  said  the  monarch  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  "  will  do  whatever  I  order  them,  and  in  their 
name,  I  say,  let  those  of  Burgos  speak.**  The  municiped 
corporations  could  boast  of  something  more  than  the  honour 
of  returning  deputies,  an  honour  to  which  many  of  them 
were  perfectly  indiflferent.  Their  condition  was  fiir  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  seignorial  towns,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles.'  (Dun- 
ham, History  qf  Spain  and  Pt>rtugcd,  b.  iii.  sect.  3, 
ch.  ii.) 

The  remonstrances  or  petitions  of  the  general  cortes  to 
the  king  generally  began  as  follows :— '  The  prelates,  lords, 
and  caballeros  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  the 
name  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,*  &c.  Remon- 
strances from  the  deputies  of  the  towns  began : — •  Most 
high  and  powerful  prince !  your  verv  humble  vassals,  sub- 
jects, and  servants,  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  boroughs 
of  your  kingdoms,  who  are  assembled  in  your  presence  by 
your  order,*  &c.    (Cortes  of  Valladolid,  June,  1420.) 

In  the  cortes  of  1402,  Enrique  III.  demanded  for  his 
wars  with  the  Moors  a  supply  of  60,000,000  of  maravodis, 
but  the  deputies  granted  only  45,000,000.  The  king  then 
proposed  that  if  Uie  money  should  be  found  insufficient,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  raise  the  deficiency  by  a  loan  without 
convoking  the  cortes  afresh  for  the  purpc«e.  To  this  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  assented.  By  his  testament  Enrique 
excluded  the  citizens  from  the  Council  of  Regency  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  Juan  II.,  and  after  this  they  were 
no  longer  admitted  into  the  royal  council.  Thus  the  muni- 
cipal towns  lost  a  great  advantage  they  had  gained  30  years 
before  under  Juan  I.  They  soon  after  sacrificed,  of  their 
own  accord,  their  elective  franchises.  The  expenses  of  the 
deputies  to  the  cortes  had  been  till  then  defrayed  by  the 
towns,  but  now  having  lost  their  influence  at  court  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  royal  council,  the  towns  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  burthen.  Juan  II.  listened  attentively  to  their 
complaints,  and,  in  the  cortes  of  Ocana,  1422,  he  proposed 
that  the  future  expenses  of  the  deputies  should  be  defiuyed^ 
out  of  the  royal  treMury,  m  proposal  which  was  willingly^ 
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accepted.  Acoordiiig1y»  m  the  next  cortes,  12  cities  only, 
Burgos,  Toledo,  Leon,  Zamora,  Seville,  Cordova,  Murcia, 
Jaen,  Segovia,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Cuen9a,  were  sum- 
moned to  send  their  deputation  ;  some  other  towns  were  in- 
formed tliat  they  might  entrust  their  powers  to  any  deputy 
from  the  above.  The  privilege  was  subsequently  extended 
to  six  more  cities :  ValladoUd,  Toro,  Soria,  Madrid,  Guada- 
laxara,  and  Granada.  These  18  places  constituted  henceforth 
the  whole  representation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
Galieia,  and  Andalusia.  The  other  communities  at  last  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  they  had  lost,  petitioned  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  right,  but  found  themselves  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  18  privileged  towns.  The  intluence  of  the 
court  was  openly  exercised  in  the  elections  of  these  towns, 
and  although  the  cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1442,  and  those  of 
Cordova  in  1445,  requested  the  king  to  abstain  from  such 
interference,  yet  the  practice  became  more  barefaced  than 
ever.  In  1457  Enrique  IV.  wrote  to  the  municipal  council 
of  Seville,  pointing  out  two  individuals  fit  to  be  deputies  in 
the  next  session,  and  requesting  they  might  be  elected.  The 
municipal  councils,  which  elected  their  own  officers  as  well 
as  the  deputies  to  the  cortes,  were  composed  of  all  the 
heads  of  fomilies,  but  by  degrees  the  crown  interfered  in 
the   appointment  of  the   municipal  officers.     [A\>unta- 

MIENTO.] 

Thus  long  before  Charles  I.  (the  emperor  Charles  V.),  who 
has  been  generally  accused  of  having  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  Spain,  we  popular  branch  of  the  representation  was  already 
reduced  to  a  shadow,  for  the  deputies  of  the  18  cities,  elected 
by  court  influence,  were  mere  registrars  of  the  royal  decrees, 
and  ready  voters  of  the  supplies  demanded  of  them.  Under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  royal  authority  became  more  ex- 
tended and  firmly  established  by  the  subjection  of  the  pri- 
vileged orders ;  the  turbulent  nobles  were  attacked  in  their 
castles,  which  were  razed  by  hundreds,  and  the  Santa 
Hermandad  hunted  the  proprietors  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  grants  by  former  kings  were  revoked 
and  the  proud 'feudatories  were  tamed  into  submissive 
courtiers. 

Charles  only  finished  the  work  by  excluding  the  pri- 
vileged orders  from  the  cortes  altogether,  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors contenting  themselves  with  convoking  the  deputies 
of  the  18  royal  cities  of  the  crown  of  Castile  on  certain 
solemn  occasions,  to  register  their  decrees,  to  acknowledge 
the  prince  of  Asturias  as  heif  apparent  to  the  throne,  to 
swear  allegiance  to  a  new  sovereign,  &c.  ThepoHciy  of  ab- 
solutism has  been  the  same  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  using 
the  popular  power  against  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  re- 
duce and  destroy  both  in  the  end. 

In  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  which  formed  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the  cortes  of  each  o 
these  three  states  continued  to  assemble  under  Charles  I. 
and  his  successors  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  who  convoked 
them  in  their  accustomed  manner  by  brazos  or  orders,  and 
they  maintained  some  show  of  independence,  although  in 
reality  much  reduced  in  importance,  after  Philip  II.  had 
abolished  the  office  of  the  Justiza.  [Aragon.]  But,  after  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon  formally  abo- 
lished the  cortes  of  these  states  by  right  of  conquest,  as  he 
expressed  it,  because  they  had  taken  part  with  his  rival  the 
Archduke  Charles. 

When,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  people  rose  in  every  pro- 
vince against  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  France  after  having  been  obliged  by  threats  to 
abdicate  the  crown,  and  the  nation  found  itself  without  a 
government.  Municipal  juntas  were  formed  in  every  pro- 
vince, consisting  of  deputies  taken  from  the  various  orders 
or  classes  of  society,  nobles,  clergymen,  proprietors,  mer- 
chants, &c.  These  juntas  sent  deputies  to  form  a  central 
junta,  with  executive  powers  for  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country,  but  a  legislature  was  still  wanting.  The  central  junta 
was  called  upon  to  assemble  the  cortes  tor  all  Spain.  They 
at  first  thought  of  reviving  the  antient  cortes  by  estamentos 
or  brazos,  but  many  difficulties  presented  themselves.  The 
difference  of  formation  between  the  old  cortes  of  Aragon 
and  thosd  of  Castile ;  the  difficulty  of  applying  those  forms 
to  the  American  possessions  of  Spain,  which  were  now,  for 
the  first  time,  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the  mother 
country,  but  where  the  same  elements  of  society  did  not 
exist,  at  least  not  in  the  same  proportion  ;  the  difficulty  even 
in  Spain  of  collecting  a  legitimate  representation  of  the 
various  orders,  while  most  of  the  provinces  were  occupied 
or  overnin  by  French  armies,  and  while  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  higher  clergy  had  acknowledged  the  intrusive 


king  Joseph  Napoleon  ;  all  these,  added  to  the  altered  state 
of  public  opinion,  to  the  long  discontinuance  of  the  old 
cortes  by  orders  or  states,  to  the  diminished  influence  of  the 
old  nobility,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nobility  during  the 
latter  reigns  merely  through  court  favour,  made  the  origi- 
nal plan  appear  impracticable.  The  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  feet  witnout  a  parallel  in  histor}%  The  central 
junta  consulted  the  consejo  (reunido)  or  commission  of  noa- 
gistrates,  from  the  old  higher  courts  of  the  monarchy,  who 
proposed  to  assemble  deputies  of  the  various  brazos  or  esta- 
mentos, all  to  form  one  house,  a  proposal  extremely  vague 
and  apparently  impracticable,  which  looks  as  if  made  to 
elude  the  question.  Jovellanos  and  others  then  proposed 
two  houses,  constituted  as  in  England ;  but  this  would  also 
have  been  a  new  creation  without  precedent  in  Spain*  and 
surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  the  state  of  socie^  be- 
ing greatly  different  in  the  two  countries.  Meantime  the 
central  junta  being  driven  away  by  the  French,  first  from 
Madrid,  and  afterwards  from  Seville  in  January,  1810,  look 
refuge  at  Cadiz,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
patriots,  whither  a  number  of  persons  from  the  various  pro- 
\inces  and  classes  had  flocked.  Before  leaving  Seville,  the 
central  junta  issued  regulations  addressed  to  the  provincial 
juntas  about  the  manner  of  electing  the  deputies  to  the 
cortes,  stating  at  the  end  that  *  similar  letters  of  convoca- 
tion would  be  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  eccle- 
siastical brazo  and  of  the  nobility.'  This,  however,  was 
never  done. 

The  central  junta  soon  after  arrivinr  at  Cadiz  resigned 
its  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  regency  composed 
of  nve  individuals,  but  before  its  resignation  it  issued  a  de- 
cree approving  of  the  plan  of  Jovellanos  for  two  chambers, 
and  recommending  it  to  the  regency.  The  regency  how- 
ever paid  little  attention  to  this  recommendation ;  it  seemed 
to  hesitate  during  several  months  about  convoking  any 
cortes  at  all,  for  there  was  at  Cadiz  a  party  of  pure  abso- 
lutists opposed  to  any  representation  whatever.  The  re- 
gency again  consulted  the  consejo  reunido,  the  majority  of 
which,  departing  from  its  former  opinion,  gave  up  the  idea 
of  cortes  by  estamentos,  and  proposed  the  election  of  depu- 
ties without  distinction  of  classes.  The  council  of  stale  be- 
ing likewise  consulted  by  the  regency,  decided  that,  owing 
to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  was  best  to  elect  the  depu- 
ties without  estamentos,  reserving  to  the  *  representatives  of 
the  nation  once  assembled  to  (kcide  whetlier  the  cones 
should  be  divided  by  brazos  or  into  two  chambers,  afta 
listening  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.'  The 
regency  at  length  issued  letters  of  convocation  for  the 
deputies  of  aU  Uie  provinces  to  assemble  in  cortes  at  the 
Isla  de  Leon  on  the  24th  September,  1810.  The  elections 
for  those  provinces  which  were  entirely  occupied  by  the 
French,  were  made  at  Cadiz  by  electoral  juntas,  composed 
of  individuals  of  those  provinces  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
A  similar  process  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  American 
provinces.  (Arguelles,  Examen  historico  de  la  Reforma 
Constitucional ;  Jovellanos  Memoria  a  sus  CompatrioiaSt 
with  appendix  and  notes  to  the  same.) 

The  cortes,  styled  *  extraordinary,'  sat  at  Cadiz  from 
September,  1810,  till  September,  1813.  During  this  time, 
amidst  numerous  enactments  which  they  passed,  they 
framed  a  totally  new  constitution  for  Spain,  which  has 
become  known  by  the  name  of  '  the  Constitution  of  181*/ 
the  year  in  which  it  was  proclaimed.  This  constitution 
established  the  representative  system  with  a  single  popu- 
lar chamber,  elected  in  a  numerical  proportion  of  one 
deputy  for  every  70,000  individuals.  The  elections  are  not 
direct,  but  by  means  of  electoral  juntas  or  colleges,  as  in 
France  :  assembled  citizens  of  every  parish  appoint, 
by  open  written  votes,  a  certain  number  of  delegates, 
who  chooso,  by  conference  among  themselves,  one  or 
more  parish  electors,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
All  the  parish  electors,  of  every  district,  assemble  toge- 
ther at  the  head  town  or  village  of  the  same,  and  there 
proceed  to  elect  by  ballot  the  electors  for  the  district. 
All  the  district  electors  of  one  province  form  the  electoral 
junta  which  assembles  in  the  chief  town  of  that  pro- 
vince to  appoint  the  deputies  to  the  cortes,  either  from 
among  themselves  or  firom  among  the  citizens  who  are 
not  district  electors,  provided  they  are  Spanish  citizens 
bom,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  civil  rights,  are 
more  than  25  years  of  age,  and  have  had  their  domicile  in 
the  province  for  at  least  seven  years  past.  By  Art.  92,  a 
qualification  was  inserted  of  a  yearly  income,  the  amount 

and  nature  of  which  were,  left  Xo  the  discretion  of  future 
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cortes  to  determine.  Every  district  elector,  m  luccession, 
steps  up  to  the  table  where  the  president  and  secretary  are, 
ana  tells  the  name  of  his  candidate,  which  the  secretary  writes 
down.  The  scrutiny  then  takes  place»  and  the  majority  of 
votes  decides  the  election.  The  deputies  elected  receive  full 
powers,  in  writing,  from  their  electors,  *  to  act  as  they  think 
best  for  the  general  wel&re,  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  and  without  derogating  from  any  of  its 
articles.*  The  deputies  are  allowed  by  the  respective  pro- 
vinces a  fixed  emolument  during  the  time  of  the  sessions. 
The  ordinary  cortes  assemble  once  every  year,  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  the  session  lasts  three  or  at  the  utmost  four 
months.    The  deputies  are  renewed  every  two  years. 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  formation  of  the  cortes, 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  merits,  nave  evidently  little 
in  common,  except  the  name,  with  the  old  cortes  of  Castile 
or  Aragon.    With  regard  to  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
cortes,  their  influence  over  the  administration,  and  the 
authority  which  is  left  to  the  executive,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution.    The  kine  has  a  veto 
for  two  years  following ;    but  if  the  resolution  be  persisted 
in  the  third  year  his  veto  ceases.    While  we  are  writing 
this  article,  the  cortes  assembled  at  Madrid,  December, 
1836,  are  occupied  in  making  modifications  in  the  Con- 
stitution, especially  by  the    establishment    of   a  second 
chamber,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  how  it  will  be  constituted. 
The  extraordinary  cortes  of  Cadiz  were   succeeded  in 
October,  1813,  by  the  ordinary  cortes,  elected  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  Constitution.    In  January,  1814,  they 
transferred  their  sittings  to  Madrid,  which  had  been  freed 
fk'om  the  French.    In  March,  of  that  year.  King  Ferdinand 
returned  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  dissolved  the  cortes,  abro- 
gated the  Constitution,  and  punished  its  supporters.  In  1820 
the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  s^ain '  through  a  miUtary 
insurrection ;   the  king  accepted  it,  and  the  cortes  assem- 
bled again.    The  king  and  the  cortes  however  did  not 
remain  long  in  harmony.    In  1823  a  French  army,  under 
the  duke  of  Angoul@me,  entered  Spain ;    the  cortes  left 
Madrid,  taking  the  king  with  them  to  Seville,  and  thence 
transferred  him  by  force  to  Cadiz.      Cadiz  having  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  the  cortes  were  again  dispersed,  the 
Constitution  was  again  aboUshed,  and  the  liberals  were 
again  punished.    This  name  of '  liberal,'  which  has  become 
of  sucn  general  use  in  our  days,  originated  in  the  first  cortes 
of  Cadiz,  where  it  was  used  to  designate  those  deputies  who 
were  fiivourable  to  reform,  whilst  the  opposite  party  were 
styled  *  serviles.'     (Arguelles,  end  of  chap,  v.) 

The  history  of  the  first  cortes  of  Cadiz  has  been  elo- 
quently written  by  Arguelles;  that  of  the  cortes  of  1820-3 
and  of  the  subsequent  royalist  reaction,  is  found  in  nume- 
rous works  and  pamphlets  of  contemporary  history,  written 
with  more  or  less  partv  spirit,  among  which  the  least  par- 
tial is  perhaps  the  Revolution  <JCE»pagney  Examen  Critujue^ 
8vo.,  Paris,  1836:  it  professes  to  be  written  by  a  Spanidi 
emigrant,  who,  though  no  great  admirer  of  the  Constitution 
of  1812,  speaks  with  equal  freedom  of  the  guilt  and  blunders 
of  the  violent  men  of  both  parties. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  before  his  death,  m  1833,  assembled  the 
deputies  of  the  royal  towns,  according  to  the  antient  form, 
not  to  deliberate,  but  to  acknowledge  as  his  successor  his 
infant  daughter  Isabella.  Some  time  after  his  death  the 
queen  regent  proclaimed  a  charter  for  the  Spanish  nation, 
which  was  called  Estatuto  ReaL  It  established  the  con- 
vocation of  the  cortes  and  its  division  into  two  houses,  the 
procuradores,  or  deputies  from  the  provinces,  and  Ae 
proceres,  or  upper  house,  consisting  of  certain  nobles, 
prelates,  and  also  of  citizens  distinguished  by  their  merit. 
The  power  of  the  cortes  however  was  very  limited,  the 
initiative  of  all  laws  belonging  exclusively  to  the  crown. 
This  charter  did  not  last  above  two  years.  In  the  summer 
of  1836  insurrections  broke  out  at  Mala^  and  other  places, 
where  the  Constitution  of  1812  was  agam  proclaimed;  and 
at  last  the  insurrection  spread  among  the  troops  which 
were  doing  duty  at  the  queen's  residence,  at  La  Granja,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  queen  accepted  the  Constitution 
'  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  cortes.'  The  cortes  were 
therefore  convoked  according  to  the  plan  of  1812,  and 
assembled  at  Madrid  in  November,  1836. 

The  history  of  the  cortes  of  Portugal  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  those  of  Spain,  only  that  the  towns  which  sent 
deputies  were  comparatively  fewer,  seldom  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  at  a  time,  and  the  influence  of  the  privileged 
orders  greater  in  proportion.    The  nobles  having  by  de> 
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ffrees  become  courtiers,  as  in  Spain,  the  kings*  reigned  in 
fact  absolute.  In  latter  times  there  were  less  remains  of 
popular  freedom  observable  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain.  In 
1 820,  while  King  Joiib  VI.  was  in  Brazil,  a  military  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Portugal,  and  a  Constitution  was  framed 
in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  one  of  1812,  but  it  was  soon 
after  upset.  For  an  account  of  these  transactions  'see 
Kinsey's  Portugal  Illustrated,  1828.  After  the  death 
of  King  Joao,  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  gave  a. charter  to 
Portugal,  establishing  a  system  of  popmar  representation 
with  two  houses;  this  charter  was  afterwards  abolished 
by  Don  Miguel,  and  again  re-established  by  Don  Pedro. 
In  1836,  soon  after  the  affair  of  La  Granja  above  men- 
tioned, a  fresh  insurrection  broke  out  .at  Lisbon,  the 
charter  was  abrogated,  and  the  Constitution  of  1820  wai 
again  proclaimed. 

The  Aragonese,  during  their  period  of  splendour,  ex- 
tended their  representative  system  bji  brazos  or  estamentos 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  then  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  and  the  institution  remains  to  this  day  under  the 
name  of  Stamenti.    They  are  convoked  by  the  crown  on 

Erarticular  occasions,  chiefly  to  grant  extraordinary  supplies. 
Sardinia.] 

CORTO^A,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  in  Tuscany,  in  the 
province  of  Arezzo,  from  which  town  it  is  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant south  by  east  It  is  buUt  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill 
facing  the  south,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
fertile  V^l  di  Chiana,  and  of  the  Thrasymenian  lake.  Its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity. .  Under  the  name 
of  Corytum,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Its  walls  which  still  remain  are  of  the  structure 
called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic,  consisting  of  large  polygonal 
stones  nut  together  without  cement  About  the  middle  of 
the  fiftn  century  of  Rome  we  find  Corytum  allied  to  the 
latter,  and  it  remained  fidthful  to  its  sJUance  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  Hannibal  ravaged  its  territory 
before  the  battle  of  the  Thrasymene  lake.  Little  is  known 
of  its  subsequent  history,  except  that  according  to  Diony- 
sius  and  Pliny  the  elder,  it  received  a  Roman  colony.  His- 
tory is  likewise  silent  about  Cortona,  after  the  faU  of  the 
empire,  until  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  appears 
as  an  independent  municipal  community,  hke  most  other 
Italian  cities  at  that  time,  having  its  consuls,  and  its  council 
composed  of  the  majorcs  milites,  or  nobles,  and  the  capi 
d'arti  e  mestieri,  or  head  tradesmen.  It  was  repeatedly  at 
war  with  its  neighbours  of  Arezzo,  whose  bishop  claimed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Cortona. 
Having  taken  the  part  of  Frederic  U.^  the  people  of  Cortona 
were  excommimicated  by  the  Pope ;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  emperor,  they  made  their  peace  with  Rome  and  be^ 
came  allied  to  the  Florentines,  when,  in  February  1258, 
they  were  suddenly  assailed  in  the  night  by  the  people  of 
Arezzo,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  their  bishop  Ubertini* 
scaled  their  walls,  plundered  the  town,  and  razed  their 
castle.  Many  of  the  citizens  escaped  to  Perugia,  but  re- 
turned in  1261,  by  an  agreement  made  with  the  bishop, 
who  however  continued  to  annoy  them,  till  he  was  killed  at 
the  defeat  of  Campaldino  by  the  Fbren tines  in  1289.  In 
1325  Cortona  was  erected  into  a  separate  see  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  It  then  became  subject  to  a  powerftil  famuy 
called  Casali,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Vicars  Generals  and 
Lords  of  Cortona  for  nearly  a  century.  In  1409  the  citizens 
being  dissatisfied  with  their  lord,  celled  in  the  Neapolitan 
troops  of  King  Ladislaus,  who  put  to  death  Casah,  took  pot- 
session  of  Cortona,  and  then  sold  it  two  years  after  to  the 
Florentines  for  60,000  golden  florins.  From  that  time 
Cortona  remained  subject  to  Florence. 

The  city  with  its  suburbs  contains  5,000  inhabitants.  Its 
territory  is  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  corn,  olive  and 
mulberry  trees.  The  high  road  firom  Florence  to  Perugia 
passes  near  Cortona. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  ^ome 
good  paintings,  and  a  fine  basso  rilievo  of  the  Roman  time. 
Several  other  churches  and  convents  are  also  rich  in  paint- 
ings, especially  by  Luca  SignoreUi,  a  native  of  the  place. 
There  v&  a  diocesan  seminary  for  clericid  students,  a  col- 
lege kept  by  the  fathers  Scolopj,  a  conservatorio,  or  female 
house  of  education,  kept  by  the  nuns  of  Frances  de  Salis, 
and  a  school  of  drawing.  The  Accademia  Etrusca,  founded 
in  1726,  has  publish^  several  volumes  of  memoirs  on 
Etruscan  antiquities,  and  has  a  library  with  some  valuable 
MSS.,  and  a  museum.  Cortona  has  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  philologists.  There  i^in  the  suburbs 
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ft  NHMriBftble  Etruioftn  moniiment,  Mipposed  to  hftVtt  been 
ft  sepulchre,  of  the  saine  construction  as  the  city  walls ;  it 
hftt  Men  named  stiuigely  enough  La  Gfotta  di  Pittaf^ra, 
some  one  having  choeen  to  misplace  the  r  in  C<Mrt(>na, 
tiius  making  it  into  Crotona,  the  residence  of  that  philoso- 
pher. (Repetti,  Dunanario  Geogr^/ioo  Storico  detia  Tot- 
mm;  Valery,  VcyageM  LitUrairts  en  Italie,) 

CORTCNA,  PIETRO  BKRRETTI'NI,  called  Pietro 
dft  CoTtona,  was  born  NoTember  U  1^96,  at  Cortona.  His 
first  master  was  Antonio  Commodi,  but  he  afterwards 
studied  under  Ciarpi,  at  Rome.  Being  employed  by  a 
gilder  to  make  some  little  figures,  his  skill  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Marquis  of  Sacchetti,  who  visited  the  work- 
shop, and  Pietro  was  induced  to  show  some  of  his  paintings. 
The  marquk  took  him  at  once  under  his  protection*  and 
procured  him  numerous  commissions,  and  among  them  an 
order  to  paint  some  rooms  in  the  palace  of  the  reigning 
Pope  Urban,  in  the  Piazza  Barberim.  Cortona  afterwards 
travelled,  and  executed  various  pictures  by  the  way.  He 
waf  employed  by  Ferdinand  H.  to  paint  some  pictures  in 
the  Pitu  palace,  and  stayed  some  time  in  Florence ;  but 
he  left  it  in  disgust^  because  the  grand  duke  had  hstened 
to  certain  detractors,  who  had  accused  Cortona  of  palminf 
his  own  pictures  upon  the  prinee  in  place  of  some  of  Titian^ 
which  Ferdinand  desired  to  purchase  of  him.  He  settled 
finally  in  Rimie,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  successive 
p<mtifl^  until  Alexander  III.  made  nim  a  kni^t.  He  died, 
oppressed  with  years  and  the  gout,  May  16,  1669,  ^U  of 
wealth  and  honour. 

Pietro  da  Cortona  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michel 
Angek),  and  espeoKslly  those  of  Polidoro  da  Caravaffgio, 
from  whom  he  learned  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  uter 
antiques,  taking  for  his  immediate  model  the  sculp- 
ture of  Trajan's  column.  His  style  of  drawing  is  frcM9, 
bold,  and  vigorous,  and  even  coarse;  seldom  finished  in 
any  except  the  most  conspicuous  paits.  In  design  he  is 
learned  and  masterly,  though  somewhat  mannmd  and 
overcharged.  His  cc^ur  is  sober  and  harmonious.  His 
principal  works  are  at  Rome,  in  the  Barberini  and  in  the 
Sacchetti  palaces,  and  at  Florence,  in  the  Pitti  palace. 

Cortona  prac^tised  architecture  as  well  as  pamtincf.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Rome,  which  is 
oonsid^red  his  best  architectural  work ;  and  at  his  death  he 
btoueathed  to  it  a  himdred  thousand  crowns. 

Cortona  had  many  famous  pupils;  among  them  were 
Giro  Ferri,  Romanelli,  Giordani,  Borgognone,  and  Testa : 
the  last  was  expelled  from  his  school  because  he  in- 
dulged in  unworthy  reflections  upon  his  teacher's  s^le, 
flrom  whidi  he  nevertheless  could  never  detach  himself  in 
after  life.    (Pascoli.) 

CORUNDUM.  Several  substances  differing  consider- 
ably in  colour,  and  sometimes  in  form,  but  nearly  agreeing 
in  composition,  are  classed  together  under  the  name  df 
corundum,  which  is  that  given  to  the  common  variety  by 
the  natives  of  India. 

1st  Sapphire^  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  the 
names  of  which  are  dependent  chiefly  upim  their  colour: 
the  tckUe  sapphirst  which  is  transparent  or  translucent; 
the  oriental  sapphtre,  which  is  blue;  ort4ntai  ofnetktfgt, 
which  is  purple ;  the  oriental  topax^  yellow ;  the  oriental 
emerald^  green;  and  sense  other  varieties  occur,  as  the 
chatoyant  and  the  opalescent  sapphire.  The  sapphire 
oocurs  in  rolled  masses  and  cmtamzed,  and  the  primary 
fimn  of  this  and  every  variety  of  crystallized  corundum  is  a 
slightly  acute  rhomboid,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  se- 
eondaiy  fi)rms ;  it  usually  occurs  in  the  form  oi  six-sided 
prisms  variously  terminated.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3*975 
to  4'  161 ;  it  possesses  double  refVaction,  and  is  inferior  in 
hardness  only  to  the  diamond.  Alone,  befi)re  the  blow-pipe 
it  suffers  no  change ;  with  borax  it  fuses  slowly  but  per- 
fectly, into  a  colourless  glass ;  in  one  direction  onl^  the 
erystftls  deave  readily  parallel  with  the  &ces  of  the  pnmary 
rhombrnd,  and  present  a  very  brilliant  sur&oe ;  the  cross 
fhusture  is  conehoidaL  The  finest  are  found  in  Ceylon.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  andysis  of  Chenevix,  the  sapphire  consists  of— 
Alumina  .  .  .92 
8ihca  .  .  .  5*26 
Oxide  of  iron     .         .       1 
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According,  however,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  this  substance 
is  pure  alumina ;  containing  no  silica  but  what  is  abraded 
tnm  the  mortar.  (Thomson's  Mineraicgy,  ^.^  vol.  i  p.  2 1 7.) 


8ad«  Rubp,  Colour  blood-red  or  rose-red,  sometiaMS  « 
tinge  of  violet;  primary  form  as  above, and  generally  oocnni 
in  six-sided  prisms ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as  Uie  sapphire,  and  \b 
more  readily  cleaved.    Chenevix's  analysis  gives— 

Alnminft    •        .        .90 

Silicft         •         .         •       7 

Oxide  of  iron     •        .1*2 
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But  if  the  silicft  was  derived  firom  the  mortar,  fts  sup- 
posed in  the  case  of  the  sapphire,  then  this  substance,  like 
it,  must  be  regarded  as  alumina,  nearly  or  quite  pure. 

Common  corundmn,  the  variety  usually  called  adamam- 
tine  epar,  occurs  like  the  sappliiro  and  ruby>  commonly  in 
the  secondary  form  of  six-sided  prisms,  but  usually  much 
larger.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  colourless,  and  raiher 
translucent ;  it  presents  great  variety  of  colour,  but  is  most 
commonly  greenish  or  greyish ;  occasionally  brown  or  red, 
rarely  blue.  Although  its  most  common  form  is  the  six- 
sided  prism,  it  occurs,  though  rarely,  also  in  acute  aned 
obtuse  double  sixHuded  pyramids.  On  account  of  its  ex- 
treme hardness,  it  received  the  name  of  adamantine  spar. 
It  occurs  in  China,  Bengal,  Malabar,  Tibet,  theCamatic,  &e. 
It  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cutting  and  perishing 
precious  stones,  and  also  granite  and  other  hard  rocks  that 
are  employed  in  the  temples  and  other  public  monuments. 
According  to  Chenevix,  the  Camatic  corundum— and  the 
other  varieties  differ  but  httle, — yielded 

Alumina      .         .         .91 
Silica  •         .         •       5 
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Emery.  This  substance,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
is  much  used  for  poUshing  hard  bodies,  though  very  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  fh>m  the  preceding,  is,  on  account  of 
its  hardness  and  analysis,  regarded  as  amorphous  corundum. 
Its  colour  is  usually  ^prey ;  its  lustre  is  somewhat  glistening. 
Its  specific  gravity  as  about  3*66  to  4;  it  occurs  massive, 
and  is  granular.  It  is  principally  imported  from  the  island 
(^  Naxos  in  the  Archipelago,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Smith- 
son  Tennant  to  consist  of  •— 

Alumina       ...       86 
Silica  ...         3 
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It  occurs  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Saxony;  and  it  is  said, 
in  small  quantities,  also  in  Wicklow. 

CORUnNA,  or,  more  prop«iy,  CORUNA  {Adrobicum 
and  Coronium),  so  namea  from  columna,  or  the  tower  of 
Hercules,  which  still  exists,  and  the  <mgin  of  which  has 
been  referred  as  far  back  as  the  Carthaginians,  but  the 
learned  Cornide  brings  it  down  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  It 
was  converted,  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  40,000  dollars 
into  a  lighthouse.  This  city  stands  on  the  neck  of  a 
peninsula,  defended  by  a  chain  of  bastions,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Qetanzos  (the  true  Flavium  BrigantiumX  end 
at  the  head  of  a  spacious  harbour,  which  is  secure  against 
all  winds,  except  those  Mowing  fh)m  the  south  and  the 
east.  It  is  f^irther  protected  by  two  forts,  one  of  which, 
that  of  St  Anthony,  commands  part  of  the  road.  Though 
not  the  capital  of  Galicia,  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  and  naval  fbrce,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Spanish  navy  was  formerly  stationed  here.  Its  com- 
merce increased  considerably  by  the  opening  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade.  It  has  still  extensive  manumctures  of  linen  and 
baizes,  and  carries  on  considerable  fisheries,  especially  of 
sardinas.    Its  population  is  about  22,000. 

On  the  ramparts  of  the  city  the  inhabitants  have  erected 
a  monument  to  General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  feu  befi>re 
the  city,  January  16th,  1809. 

It  is  28  miles  north  of  Compostela,  30  miles  north-weat  of 
Lugo ;  43^  23'  N.  lat,  SO''  20'  W.  long. 

{Detcripdon  del  Reino  de  Galieia  publioada  de  ordm 
de  la  Junta  de  Gobiemo,  por  Don  Jos^  Lucas  Labrada.) 

COHVIDiE,  crows,  a  fhmUy  of  Coniroetree.  The  biU 
is  strong,  slightly  cultrirostral,  or  more  or  less  compressed;, 
the  gape  or  commissure  straight.  The  nostrile  are  covered 
with  stiff  bristle-like  feathers  directed  forwards. 

*  The  Nucifraga,  Briss.,  our  British  nutcracker,'  says  Mr. 
Vigors,  in  his  paper  *  on  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect 
tlie  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,'  Jbtap.  Trans.,T  voL  ziv«. 
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fk  447,  *  closely  resembling  the  preceding  ^ups'  (fkm. 
Shtmidtr)  *in  the  form  of  its  bill,  in  conjunction  with 
Barita,  Cuv.,  introducee  us  into  the  fomily  of  Corvidtp, 
-From  that  genus  we  may  trace  a  line  of  affinities,  through 
some  intervening  forms,  to  the  Jay9  and  RoUertt  G€arrulu&, 
•Briss.,  and  Coraeias,  Linn.,  until  we  arrive  at  the  Corvus  of 
Linnnus,  which  again  branches  out  into  several  groups 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  but  differing  oonsideranly  in 
the  structure  of  the  bill.    Hence  we  proceed  by  means  of 
Glcfucop99,  Forst.,  to  some  genera,  among  whi<m  we  may 
particularize  Ptilonorhynckus,  Kuhl,  CtypHrina,  Vieill., 
Eulabes,  Cuv.,  and  I^egiliis,  Cuv.,  which,  in  the  metallic 
lustre  of  their  plumage  and  the  velvet-like  process  that  in 
some  species  ornaments  the  face,  indicate  our  approach  to 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,   The  last-mentioned  gemMr^egihts, 
in  particular,  by  its  curved  and  slender  bill,  brings  us  im- 
mediately into  this  group,  the  Paradisea,  Linn.,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Epimachus  of  M.  Cuvier,  terminates 
the  family  of  Corvida,    Here  we  shall  ]^Tobably  find  the 
passage  fi-om  the  present  to  the  sueceedmg  femily.    The 
jEpimachus,  more  united  in  its  front  toes  than  the  Corvtda 
in  general,  holds  a  middle  station  in  respect  to  that  cha- 
racter between  the  two  groups;  while  in  the  length  and 
curvature  of  its  bill  it  approaches,  in  conjunction  with 
*  many  of  the  Paradiseee,  to  some  of  the  extreme  species  of 
the  Bucerideffj  among  which  the  Buceros  nasutus  of  Dr. 
Latham  may  be  instanced.'    Mr.  Vigors»  in  a  note,  says 
that  he  speaks  with  considerable  hesitation  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  JEpivutckus,  which  bears  too  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  Promerops  of  M.  Brisson,  a  group  feeding  on  vege- 
table juices,  with  an  extensile  tongue,  to  permit  him  to 
separate  it  without  some  expression  of  doubt 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  '  Fauna  Boreali- Americana'  (vol.  ii.), 
thus  writes  on  the  Corvida:  'Thwre  are  some  singular  and 
highly  interesting  peculiarities  exclusively  belonging  to 
groups  pre-eminently  typical,  which  demand  the  deepest 
attention  of  the  philosophic  naturalist.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  great  difference  between  those  forms 
which  belong  to  perfect  and  natural  genera,  strictly  40 
termed.  We  might  cite  the  restricted  genera,  Tanagra, 
Cashmorfiynchus  (Casmarhynchos),  and  Coccothraustes^  as 
remarkable  examples  of  this  fact,  and  as  groups  which 
would  repay  the  most  minute  analysis.  Tins  peculiarity 
sometimes  extends  to  higher  groups ;  and  in  the  present 
family,  the  most  pre-eminently  t3rpicail  in  the  whole  oircle  of 
ornithology,  it  is  more  stirikmg  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  circumstance  that  we  must  attribute  the 
very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  internal  relations  of 
the  Corvides  have  been  illustrated,  and  the  artificial  distri- 
bution that  has  been  made  of  the  groups  it  contains.  Our 
space  indeed  will  not  permit  us  at  present  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject,  fUrther  than  what  may  be  gained  by 
studying  the  following  table  of  sub-families. 

1.  Typical  Group. 

Ao&logies.  Sub'familiet. 

2.  Sub-typical  Group. 

3.  Aberrant  Group. 

CrypsirifUB. 


SCANSORBS. 
T^fflTIROSTRKS. 

.  FI8SIROSTRSS. 


Bill  short,  entire,  light;  feet 

short. 

««     *     «     *     «     «.* 

Bill  slender,  lengthened;  feet 
short. 


? 
Fregilina. 


A  glance  at  the  modern  arrangements  will  show  how 
essentially  we  differ  from  all  ornithologists  who,  like  us, 
have  attempted  to  elucidate  this  very  intricate  family.  The 
tests,  however,  by  which  every  series  of  animals  thought  to 
be  natural  must  be  tried  will  bring  to  Ught  many  remarkable 
peculiarities  which  belong  only  to  the  foregoing  arrangement. 
Vet,  however  confident  we  feel  on  the  general  accuracy  of 
this  sketch,  we  are  unprepared  either  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  sulh>families  are  connected,  or  to  refer  many  of 
the  modem  genera  to  their  natural  divisions.  The  Jays 
{GamUincB)  unquestionably  represent  the  Bush-shrikes 
iThamnophiliTU9) ;  while  the  genus  Cryvsirims  and  the 
short-legged  Olaucofpitue  of  M.  Temminck  form  part  of  a 
ffroup  typifying  the  Drongo  Shrikes.  The  slender  bill  of 
u»  PregeUrut^  at  the  (^posite  side  ot  the  circle,  indicates 


the  position  of  the  Fissirostral  group,  correspanding  to  th» 
Buceridce,  But  we  have  many  doubts  on  the  true  natura 
ot  the  Tcnuirostral  type,  since  it  must  not  only  represent 
the  Hang-nest  Starlings  {leterifutf^  but  also  the  Caterpillar- 
catchers  (Ceblepyrituf)  and  the  typical  Ampelidse  or  Chat- 
terers. Now  It  will  strike  every  ornithologist  who  has  the 
means  of  examining  the  Cfrocula  calva  5  auth<H^  that 
notwithstanding  its  general  resemblance  to  the  Chtmve  of 
Le  Vaillant  (0}>.  de  VAmirique,  pi.  49),  it  is  decidedly  a 
crow ;  while  the  latter  is  considered  by  Le  Vaillant  as  un- 
questionably belonging  to  the  Ampeliaaf,  We  have^  there- 
K>re,  good  reason  to  suspect  the  Gracula  calva  to  be  one  of 
the  tcnuirostral  types  of  the  Corvidce,  In  all  probability 
it  will  prove  to  be  the  sub-femily  type  repr^enting  that 
tribe,  although  at  present  we  choose  to  omit  its  designation 
in  the  foregoing  table. 

On  the  situation  of  such  sineular  or  apparently  isolated 
g^enera  as  Picaihartes,  Less.,  Poaoces,  Fisher,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Barita,  Cuv.,  we  cannot  at  present  give  any  opinion 
worth  recording.  XBaritaJ  We  suspect  that  fhicifraga  is 
the  scansorial  subgenus  of  Corvus;  and  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  with  which  the  genus  Coracias  has  been  referred, 
in  the  natural  system,  to  this  family*  we  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  placing  it  with  the  Ftssirostres,  It  is  indeed 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  strongest  prejudice  in  fevour 
of  any  theory,  professing  to  follow  no/Mro/ affinities,  could  so 
far  have  blinded  the  judgment  of  a  naturalist  as  to  make 
him  separate  Colaris  from  Coracias^  and  to  violate  nature 
by  placing  these  two  forms  (so  intimately  allied  that  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  distinguish  them),  not  only  in  two 
distinct  families,  but  actually  in  two  widely  situated  tribes. 
Setting  aside  every  other  consideration,  ana  looking  merely 
to  the  wide  gape,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon  as 
a  peculiarity  of  the  genus  Colaris,  we  find  that  this  cha- 
racter is  incontestably  as  much  developed  in  Coracias: 
although  a  superficial  observer,  deceived  by  the  length  of 
the  bill  in  the  latter,  will  be  led  to  think  quite  differently. 
Both  genera,  in  fact,  would  be  correctly  described  as  having 
the  rictus  unde,  opening  ha^uxni  beneath  the  eye,  A  pas- 
sage In  Mr.  Vigors's  and  Dr.  Horsfield's  *  Description  of 
the  Australian  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety' (Linn,  TVans.,  vol.  xv.),  is  referred  to  in  the  observ- 
ations above  quoted.  In  a  note  to  the  word  tribes,  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  quoted :  '  Jud^ng  however  ftom  external 
characters,  tve  hat>e  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opinion 
that  these  relations  (between  Colaris  and  Coracias)  are 
merely  analogical.'  {Linn,  Trans,^  xv.  p.  203.)  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  part  of  the  paper  alluded  to~<  This  bird 
(Eurystomus,  Vieill.,  Colons,  (>uv.,  Coraciat  Orientalis, 
Linn.),  which  seems  to  spread  itself  very  generally  over  the 
eastern  world,  was  originally  placed  by  Linnsus  among  the 
Rollers,  or  his  genus  Coracias;  and  although  it  has  lat- 
terly been  formed  into  a  distinct  genus  from  that  group,  it 
has  still  been  arranged  next  to  it  by  the  greater  number  of 
systematic  writers.  M.  Vieillot,  observing  the  extreme  width 
of  the  base  of  the  bill,  grouped  it  among  the  Berry-eaters 
(Baccivori),  a  family  which  he  formed  out  of  the  genus  Am- 
pelts,  Linn.,  and  some  conterminous  birdi.  He  however 
still  assigned  it  a  station  in  the  series  of  his  genera,  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  Linnean  genus  Coracias.  The 
bird  eviSently  exhibits  strong  relations  to  both  these  groups. 
In  its  colours,  its  size  and  strength,  and  its  general  form,  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Rollers ;  while  in  the  wide  gape 
of  the  bill  it  eauaUy  seems  to  approach  the  broad-billed 
Berry-eaters.  Judging  however  even  from  external  cha- 
racters, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opinion  that 
these  relations  are  merely  analogical,  and  that  the  natural 
station  of  the  bird  is  in  the  tribe  ot Fissirostres,  but  at  that 
extremity  of  the  group  where  it  joins  the  Dentirostres.  The 
shape  of  the.  wing,  evidently  formed  for  a  rapid  flight — the 
comparative  shortness  and  weakness  of  the  legs,  indicating 
the  pursuit  of  an  aerial  rather  than  of  a  terrestrial  prey — 
and  the  notched  apex  of  the  bill,  denoting  its  food  to  be 
rather  animal  than  vegetable — all  are  cliaracters  which 
point  out  its  affinity  to  the  Fissirostral  group,  whose  per- 
fection  consists  in  their  powers  of  flight,  and  of  inclosing 
their  prey  within  their  gape,  as  they  pursue  it  on  the  wing. 
The  brilliant  colours  of  this  bird,  which  have  hitherto  led  to 
its  being  placed  among  the  i?o^fer#,  equally  associate  it  with 
the  present  family  of  Todides*  and  with  the  neighbouring 
Ilalcyonidaf,  while  the  bill  appears  decidedly  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  model  as  that  of  Eurylaimus  and  the 
•  UiMlcr  whSch  It  to  pUcM  by  MM.  Vlfwrg  and  ^fStifleld^  ^ 
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coutofminous  group  of  Podargus.  We  had  much  pleasure  i 
in  finding  that  our  conjectures  respecting  the  affinities  of 
this  group,  which  we  had  drawn  merely  Ttom  its  external 
characters,  were  confirmed  by  the  account  of  its  habits  and 
mode  of  life,  which  we  hare  extracted  above  from  Mr. 
Cialey's  manuscripts.  We  must  observe,  in  addition,  that 
this  naturalist,  arranging  his  birds  without  any  predilection 
for  systems,  and  in  consonance  merely  with  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  their  natural  affinities,  of  which  he  formed 
his  judgment  by  actual  observation  of  their  manners,  has 
grouped  these  birds  in  the  same  case  with  the  Caprimulgi, 
Podargi^  Hirundines^  and  Artami,  in  which  situation  they 
may  still  be  seen.' 

Lesson,  in  his  *  Manual,'  divides  the  Corvida  into  two 
sections.  1.  Tlie  true  Crows;  and  2.  The  Birds  of  Para- 
dise (Les  Paradisiers). 

Genera.    Corvus. 

Bill  straight,  large,  compressed,  and  a  little  swoUen  on 
the  sides ;  convex  and  curved  towards  the  point,  its  ed|[es 
cutting.  Noitrils  open.  Fourth  quill  the  longest.  Tail 
even,  rounded,  or  rectilinear. 

•  The  genus  Corvus,*  says  M.  Lesson,  *  is  very  numerous 
in  its  species.  Birds  which  differ  in  their  characters  and 
habits  from  the  crows,  properly  so  called— which  are  the 
largest  of  the  Passeres,  whose  way  of  life  is  carnivorous,  and 
their  food  composed  of  all  sorts  of  substances,  especially 
carrion— have  been  joined  to  the  genus.  The  crows  possess 
much  intelligence,  are  easily  tamed,  and  become  very  fami- 
liar. They  are  very  voracious  and  live  in  numerous  bands, 
and  their  harsh  cry  has  been  called  croaking.  They  often 
commit  such  havoc,  that  a  price  is  set  on  their  head  in 
some  countries.  They  have  at  all  times  been  objects  of 
superstition  to  the  people.  Some  of  the  crows  arc  seden- 
tary, otliers  again  are  travellers,  and  migrate  annually. 
They  moult  but  once  a  year.' 

Geographical  Distribution.  The  genus  is  found  in  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Example.  Corvus  Corax.  Tliis  well-known  bird  is  the 
Kopa^'  of  the  Greeks,  Corvus  of  the  Latins,  Corvo,  Corbo, 
and  CoT^o  grosso  of  the  modern  Italians,  El  Cuervo  of  the 
Spaniards,  Corbeau  of  the  French,  Der  Robe  and  DerKolk- 
•'abe  of  the  Germans,  Korp  of  the  Swedes,  Raun  of  the 
Danes,  Raven  of  the  English,  Corbie  of  the  Scotch,  Cig- 
fran  of  the  antient  British,  Kaw-kawgew  of  the  Cree 
Indians,  and  Toolloo-ak  of  the  Esquimaux.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  that  it  abounds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  visits  the 
remotest  islands  of  the  Polar  seas.  *  It  frequents  the  barren 
grounds  even  in  the  most  intense  winter  colds,  its  move- 
ments being  directed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of  the 
herds  of  rein-deer,  musk-oxen,  and  bison,  which  it  follows, 
ready  to  assist  in  devouring  such  as  are  killed  by  beasts  of 
prey  or  by  accident  No  sooner  has  a  hunter  slaughtered 
an  animsd  than  these  birds  are  seen  coming  from  various 
quarters  to  feast  on  the  offal ;  and  considerable  numbers 
constantly  attend  the  fishing  stations,  where  they  show 
eoual  boldness  and  rapacity.  The  experienced  native, 
wnen  he  sees  ftom  afar  a  Hock  of  ravens  wheeling  in  small 
circles,  knows  that  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  well  pro- 
vided with  venison,  are  encamped  on  the  spot,  or  that  a 
band  of  wolves  are  preying  upon  the  carcase  of  some  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  and  pushes  on  briskly  in  the  certain 
prospect  of  having  his  wants  supplied.  The  thievish  habits 
of  a  tame  raven  are  well  known ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
inhabiting  in  a  wild  state  the  most  secluded  and  worst 
peopled  oistricts  of  America,  it  should  exhibit  the  same 
disposition  to  carry  off  shining  metallic  bodies,  and  other 
articles,  totally  unfit  either  for  fbod  or  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  its  nest.  Mr.  Kendall,  in  crossing  the 
height  of  land  which  divides  the  wateis  that  flow  towards 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Arctic  sea, 
saw  a  raven  flying  off  with  something  in  his  claws,  pursued 
by  a  number  of  his  clamorous  companions.  The  bird 
being  fljred  at  dropped  the  object  of  contention,  which 
proved  to  be  the  lock  of  a  chest. 

The  aptitude  of  the  raven  for  articulating  clearly  is  gene- 
rally admitted.  Mr.  Swainson  says,  *One  belonging  to  Mr. 
Henslow,  of  St.  Alban's,  speaks  so  distinctly,  that  when 
first  we  heard  it  we  were  actually  deceived  in  thinking  it 
was  a  human  voice :  and  there  is  another  at  Chatham 
which  has  made  equal  proficiency  ;  for,  living  in  the  \-ici- 
nity  of  a  guard-house,  it  "has  more  than  once  turned  out 
the  guard,  who  thought  they  were  called  by  the  sentinel  on 
duty.' 


Variety.^  Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Boreali-Amerieana^ 
states  that  a  pied  individual  was  killed  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  from  a  flock  of  the  common  sort. 
Its  neck,  fore  part  of  the  back,  and  part  of  the  wings  were 
grey ;  the  rest  of  its  plumage  black. 

Locality.—*  This,'  writes  Dr.  Latham,  *  is  a  universal  gpc- 
eies,  found  both  in  the  old  and  new  continents ;  from  Green- 
land to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  one  and  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Mexico  in  the  other.  It  was  also  met  with  by 
our  circumnavigators  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  at  Owhy- 
hee  was  held  in  great  estimation.*  Its  appearance  is  r^ 
corded  in  the  first  and  second  voyage  of  Panry  as  occimring 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  Franklin's  Journal.  Several 
pairs  were  seen  at  Melville  Island,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
gives  a  description  of  one  killed  at  Fort  Franklin  in  March, 
1826. 

Captain  James  Ross  (Appendix  to  Sir  John  Ross's  second 
voyage,  p.  28),  speaking  of  the  raven,  says,  '  This  \&  one  of 
the  few  birds  that  are  capable  of  braving  the  severity  of 
an  Arctic  winter  and  of  enduring  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  without  any  change  being  produced  in  its  plu- 
mage by  the  extremes  of  cUmate.  Cuvier  and  other  autliors 
mention  that  in  the  north  it  is  frequently  found  more  or 
less  white :  we  never  saw  anything  corroborative  of  such 
an  observation.  It  preserves  its  plumage  and  peculiar  cha-t 
racteristics  unchanged  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe*.* 

There  are  severed  other  European  and  foreign  species. 
Most  of  the  former  are  known  to  every  countryman,  and 
the  student  will  find  both  in  the  ornithological  manuals. 

Pica. 

Bill  entire,  with  cutting  edges,  straight  or  cuired,  fur- 
nished at  the  base  with  setaceous  feathers,  lying  forwards. 
Tail  very  long,  graduated.     (Vieillot). 

The  Pic€B^  magpies,  feed  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  true  crows,  build  their,  nests  in  trees,  advance  on  it» 
ground  by  hopping,  are  clamorous,  leam  to  articulate  words 
easilv,  and  the  European  species  is  renowned  for  hiding 
anything  shining  and  portable  that  pleases  its  eye. 
Tliis  bird  also  has  been  always  an  object  of  superstition 
with  the  vulgar;  and  as  it  may  be  considered  a  typical 
form,  we  take  it  as  an  example. 

Pica  caudata  of  Ray,  Corvus  Pica  of  Linnssus,  our  com- 
mon Magpie,  or  Pianet,  is,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  the 
nVra  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pica  of  the  Latins,  Gazza,  Re^azza, 
Putta,  Pichoy  GazuolOy  Gazzara,  Ghiandara,  Gag^ia^  and 
Gaggia  domenicana  of  the  modem  Italians,  Pie,  Jaguette^ 
Dame,  and  Agasse  of  the  French,  Die  Elster,  Die  Aelster, 
or  Aglaster  of  the  Grermans,  Shade  and  Huus  Shade  of  the 
Danes,  Skior  and  Tunfugl  of  the  Norwegians,  Piogen  of 
the  antient  British,  Ootataa-hee-ashee  of  the  Cree  Indians, 
and  Shepecum-mewueh  of  the  Maskegons. 

The  magpie  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is 
omnivorous,  and  lays  six  or  seven  oblong  eggs  of  a  yellowish 
white,  spotted  with  brown,  and  cinereous:  its  nest,  well 
forti.^ed  with  blackthorn  twigs,  is  a  curiosity.  The  female 
is  rather  less  than  the  male,  and  her  tail  is  shorter. 

*  This  bird,*  says  Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Boreali-Ameri' 
cana),  so  common  in  Europe,  is  equally  plentiful  in  the  in- 
terior prairie  lands  of  America;  but  it  is  singular  that 
though  it  abounds  on  the  shores  of  Sweden  and  other  mari- 
time parts  of  the  Old  World,  it  is  very  rare  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  America,  or  near  Hudson's  Bay:  only  stray  indi- 
viduals passing  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  or  of  Lake 
Winipeg.  Mr.  Say  informs  us  that  it  winters  on  the  Mis- 
souri, and  takes  Its  departure  northwards  on  the  23rd  of 
March.  It  does  not  entirely  quit  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewai^  even  in  winter,  but  is  much  more  frequent  in  sum- 
mer. On  comparing  its  eggs  with  those  of  the  European 
bird,  they  are  found  to  be  lon^r  and  narrower ;  and  though 
the  colours  are  the  same,  the  olotches  are  larger  and  more 
diffused.  The  manners  of  the  American  bird  are  precisely 
the  same  that  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  English 
one.*  Mr.  Swainson  adds,  that  he  has  been  able  to  com- 
pare English  and  Arctic  specimens  with  one  from  the  in- 
terior of  China,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  and 
that  he  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  difference  whereon  to 

*  The  reader  Is  detired  to  add  tbe  following  information  to  the  accoant  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  passenger  piseon,  Eetopistes  wtyrotoHa. 
Columba  mgratoria  of  authors,  in  the  article  CohMida.  '  Ayoung  male  bird 
flew  on  boiud  the  Victory  durhig  a  storm,  while  crossing  Bafl9n*s  Bay.  in  lat. 
73i  N..  on  the  3Ist  July,  I8S9.  It  has  never  before  been  aeen  beyond  the 
sizty-seoond  degree  of  latitude;  and  the  dreumstance  of  our  haying  met  with 
it  so  far  to  the  northward  if  a  finfUlar  and  iateieitiDg  UcW  (Captadn  Ja 
Rom,  Afpa^dix,  p, ».)  jigitized  bv 
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build  even  the  charaoter  of  a  variety,  much  less  of  a  species. 
The  tails  of  the  Arctic  ^specimens,  he  ohserves,  are  very 
beautiful. 

^an>/y.— White. 

There  are  several  foreign  species.  They  occur  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  World. 

Dendrocitta. 

A  eenus  founded  by  Mr.  Grould,  and  comprehending 
Pica  Pagabunda  of  Wagler,  Pica  Sinensis  of  Hardwicke 
and  Gray,  and  a  third  species,  which  Mr.  Grould  believes  to 
have  been  hitherto  unnoticed. 

Generic  Cfiaracter. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  cul- 
trated,  broad  at  the  base,  culmen  arched,  sides  subtumid ; 
nostrils  basal,  partly '  covered  with  setaceous  feathers. 
Wings  moderate:  fifth  and  sixth  quills  longest.  Tail 
elongated,  cuneated,  the  tail-feath^s  spatulate.  jPi?^^  (tarsi) 
short  and  weak ;  toes  moderate ;  hallux  strong,  with  a 
strong  in'curvated  claw. 

Generic  Tjrpe. 

Dendrocitta  leucogastra^  Black;  occiput,  neck,  trans- 
verse stripe  at  the  base  of  the  quills,  and  abdomen  white ; 
scapulars,  interscapular  region  (inter scapuliq),  and  lower 
tail-coverts  tinged  with  chestnut  (dilute  castaneis) ;  two 
internal  tail-feathers  ash-colourerl,  except  at  their  tips. 

*  The  shortness  and  comparative  feebleness  of  the  tarsi 
in  Dendrocitta^  and  its  more'  elongated  tail,  the  feathers  of 
which  are  equally  graduated,  except  the  two  middle  ones, 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  others,  distinguish  it  fh>m 
the  typical  Pices,  the  common  magpie,  for  example.  These 
characters  are  in  accordance  with  its  habit  of  wandering 
fipom  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  its  food.  It  is  farther  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  its  bill.* 

'  All  the  species  vet  kno>vn  are  natives  of  Eastern  Asia.' 
(Gould,  Zool  Proc\  May  14,  1833.) 

Example,  Dendrocitta  vagabunda.  Pica  vagabunda^ 
Wagler.  Head,  neck,  and  crest  of  a  smoke  colour,  or 
blackish  grey ;  the  back  light  cinnamon ;  the  centre  of  the 
wings  ^ey ;  the  quills  black ;  the  tail  grey,  each  feather 
being  tipped  largely  witti  black ;  under  surface  pale  tawny; 
beak  and  tarsi  black.  Length  16^  inches;  beak  1^;  tarsi 
1 J ;  tail  10.  The  species  is  more  widely  diffused  than  any 
of  its  congeners,  bemg  found  in  considerable  abundance  aU 
over  India.  (Gould,  Century  of  Birds  Jrcm  the  Himalaya 
Mountains:^ 

Grarrulus. 

Bill  moderate,  straight,  with  cutting  edses,  inclined,  and 
with  obscure  notches  near  the  point.  Tail  even,  some- 
times rounded.    (Vieillot). 

The  jays  are  inhabitants  of  the  wooded  districts,  and  Hve 
chiefly  upon  fruits,  principally  acorns  and  such  vegetable 
productions.  They  rarely  come  into  the  open  country,  but 
make  great  havoc  in  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  woodlands.  Their  food  is  much  less 
vaned  than  that  of  the  true  crows ;  but  they  may  still  be 
styled  omnivorous.  Their  plumage  is  generally  gay,  and 
even  brilliant:  the  beautiful  speculum  on  the  wing  is  a 
leading  character.  The  manners  of  the  foreign  species  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  foreign  magpies.  Those  of  the 
common  jay  and  its  aptness  at  imitation  are  well  known. 

Example,  Garrtdus  glandarius,  the  common  jay,  which 
is  supposed  by  Belon  to  be  the  MaXaxoKpavivg  (Malacocra- 
neus)  of  Aristotle ;  and  we  may  observe,  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  that  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant 
says,  that  the  bird  is  very  common  in  Greece,  where  it  slill 
retains  its  antient  name,  MaXaicojcpavcdc.  Belon  states  it  to 
be  the  Gaza  Ghiandaia,  or  Ghiandaroy  the  Gaza  verla  and 
the  Berta  of  the  modem  Italians ;  and  C.  Bonaparte  gives 
Ghiandajoj  Pica,  Pica  ghiandaja,  and  Pica  pcuombina  as 
its  Italian  appellations.  It  is  the  Jay  and  Geai  of  the 
French,  the  Eichen  heher  (oak-jay),  Holtzschryer  (wood- 
cryer),  or  Hdzeher  of  the  Germans,  and  Screen  y  Coed  of 
the  antient  British. 

The  jay  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It 
builds  its  basket-like  nest  in  trees  or  high  coppice  wood  and 
hedges,  and  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a  dull  whitish  olive, 
mottled  very  obscurely  with  pale  brown ;  towards  the  large 
end  there  are  usually  (wo  or  three  black  lines.  It  is  a  sad 
enemy  to  gardeners ;  fruits,  especially  cherries,  and  peas, 
are  its  great  ^vourites,  and  it  is  frequently  taken  by  springes 
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set  upon  the  rows  of  peas  when  in  bearing.  Dr.  Kramer 
says  that  it  will  kill  small  birds.  With  regard  to  their  imi- 
tative powers,  Bewick  says,  *  We  have  heard  one  imitate  the 
sound  made  by  the  action  of  a  saw  so  exactly,  that  though 
it  was  on  a  Sunday,  we  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the 
person  who  kept  it  had  not  a  carpenter  at  work  in  the 
house.  Another,  at  the  approach  of  cattle,  had  learned  to 
hound  a  cur  dog  upon  them,  by  whistling  and  calling  upon' 
him  by  his  name.  At  last,  during  a  severe  frost,  the  dog 
was,  by  that  means,  excited  to  attack  a  cow  big  with  cal? 
when  the  poor  animal  fell  on  the  ice,  and  was  much  hurt ; 
the  jay  was  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  its  owner  wag 
obliged  to  destroy  it.* 

Varieties.— 'Dy.  Latham  says  he  has  seen  two  varieties'; 
the  one  pure  white,  the  other  as  in  the  common  jay,  but 
having  the  whole  of  the  ouills  white. 

Lomlity, — ^The  author  last  quoted  states  that  this  species, 
though  not  nearly  so  far  spread  as  the  magpie,  exists  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  ana  that  he  has 
observed  it  among  drawings  done  in  China. 

There  are  several  foreign  species,  both  of  the  New  and 
Old  World.    Mr.  Gould,  who  figures  three  species  in  his 

*  Century  of  Birds*,'  well  observes  that,  *  The  close  affinity 
Which  the  Garru^us  lanceolatus  bears  to  some  species  inha- 
biting the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  fact  so  often  insisted  on,  that 
similar  forms  of  ornithology  are  found  in  countries  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  whose  temperatures  are  alike.' 
Indeed,  the  last-mentioned  bird  immediately  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  blue  jay  {Garrulus  crisUUus)  of  America, 
while  Garrulus  bispecufaris  recalls  the  common  jay  to  bis 
recollection. 

Picathartes. 

A  genus  founded  by  M.  Lesson,  who  takes  for  the  type 
the  Pie  chauve  (Corvus  gymnocephalus)  of  Temminck. 

Generic  character.-- Bill  convex,  not  very  robust,  the 
upper  mandible  higher  than  the  lower ;  the  latter  a  little 
swollen  towards  its  extremity ;  the  base  entirely  without 
hairs  and  furnished  with  a  cere.  Nostrils  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  oval,  open,  hollowed  into  an  oblong  ex- 
cavation. Head  entirely  naked.  Feet  (tarsi)  long,  but  little 
scutellated  in  front,  naked  behind ;  claws  feeble ;  wings 
rounded,  short.     Tail  long,  graduated.   (Lesson.) 

'  The  form  of  this  singiSar  bird,'  savs  M.  Temminck, '  the 
cut  of  its  wings,  and  its  long,  conical,  and  very  graduated 
tail,  serve  me  as  indicia  to  judge  by  analogy  of  what  country 
it  may  be  a  native,  its  locality  being  unknown.  In  fact,  on 
comparing  our  new  species  with  the  Piapic  of  Le  Vaillant 
{Corvus  Senegalemis\  one  is  inclined,  from  the  marked  ana- 
logy, to  conclude  Africa  to  be  its  country.  Some  data,  which 
it  is  nevertheless  not  prudent  to  trust,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  only  individual  known,  which  is  in  the  colle<!tion 
of  Mr.  Leadbeater  of  London,  was  brought  fi:om  the  En- 
glish possessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.' 

'  Proportions  (taille)  a  little  stronger,  tarsi  o^uch  longer, 
and  a  tail  less  in  proportion  distinguish  our  bird  from  the 
Piapic,  The  heaa  in  certain  points  offers  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Gracula  cawa  of  the  Philippines,  and 
this  approximation  is  so  strong  that  it  would  proauce  doubts 
as  to  its  African  origin,  if  it  did  not  bear  a  greater  resem- 
blance in  its  general  contour  to  the  Piapic  of  Africa.  In 
fine,  if  this  bird  is  not  African,  it  can  only  be  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  islands.' 

Upon  this  passage  M.  Lesson  remarks,  that  he  does  not 
find  the  least  analogy  between  the  figure  of  the  Enlum, 
538,  which  is  the  Corvus  Senegalensis,  and  the  Pie  chauve, 
which  more  resembles  a  Catmrtes.  The  conclusion  stated 
in  M.  Temminck's  last  sentence  M.  Lesson  is  far  ftrom 
admitting. 

The  following  is  Temminck's  description  of  the  species* 

*  The  naked  parts  of  the  head  offer  a  particular  character. 
The  whole  of  the  auditory  meatus  is  completely  destitute  of 
feathers  and  even  of  hairs.  A  small  border,  or  rudiment 
of  membrane,  forms,  below  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  a  sort  of 
external  eoncha,  but  little  apparent,  it  is  true,  in  the  stuffed 
specimen,  but  the  extent  of  which  must  be  remarkable  in 
the  living  bird.  AU  this  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as 
woU  as  a  part  of  each  side  of  the  occiput,  are  covered  by  a 
black  skin  with  a  sli£;htly-proiecting  orbicular  border,  and 
forming  a  rounded  plaque.  The  cere  which  envelopes  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  also  black.  AU  the  rest  of  the  naked 
parts  of  the  head,  the  mesial  line  of  the  occiput  which. sepa- 
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mtes  the  black  piaques  of  the  temples,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  top  of  the  neck,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  red  or 
rosy  in  tlie  living  subject ;  a  slight  tint  of  rosy-yellow  co- 
vers these  parts  in  that  before  us.  The  whole  of  the  nape 
»  covered,  clearly,  by  a  whitish  and  very  short  down.  The 
front  of  the  neck  and  all  the  other  parts  are  white.  The 
back,  well  covered  with  thick-set  feath^^s,  is  of  an  ashy- 
black.;  all  the  rest  of  the  plumaj^  is  bistre  brown.  The 
feet  are  yelbw,  and  the  bill  is  black.  Length  1 5  inches.' 
(Temm.^ 


I?;^^ 


tPiMthartM  fysuuMephalna.^ 


Po4ocea. 

This  genus  was  founded  by  M.  Fischer,  for  a  bhti  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Pander,  in  the  country  of  the  Kirguis  beyond 
Oremburg,  whose  habits  of  life  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  crows,  among  which  M.  Lesson  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
placed. 

Generic  ckaraeter.^Bill  moderate,  of  the  length  of  the 
head,  bending  downwards  at  its  point,  without  a  notci  and 
slightly  angular,  the  upper  mandible  shorter  than  tne 
lower,  receiving  and  covering  the  edges  of  it.  Nostrils 
basal,  rounded,  large,  covered  with  setaceous  overhanging 
feathers  (plumes  8etac6es  retombantes).  Feet  robust  and 
long ;  claws  triangular,  very  much  pointed,  and  but  little 
cnr\'ed ;  a  warty  membrane  bordering  the  thickness  of  the 
phalanges.  First  (piill  short,  second  long,  the  three  next 
equal.     Tail  rectihnoar.  (Fischer.) 

Example,  Podoces  Panderi.  Greenish  glaucous  above  ; 
eyebrows  white  ;bill  and 'daws  blackish;  feet  greenish. 

The  bird  flies  badly  but  walks  ver}'  well.  It  lives  in 
flocks. 

Myophonus. 

Bill  very  larffe,  strong  and  hard,  furnished  at  its  openinir 
with  some  stiff  bristles  and  small  feathers  turned  fon*'ardS 
Nasal  fossa  sub-oval,  closed  by  a  large  membrane.  Wings 
rounded,  moderate.  Quills  nearly  equal,  the  third  longest. 
Feet  very  long,  demiscutellated.    Tail  rounded. 

There  are  several  species,  all  oriental.  Mr.  Gould,  who 
has  published  two,  viz.:  Myophonus  Horsfieldii  and  M, 
Temminckii,  in  his  *  Century,'  states  that,  as  regards  the 
habits  of  these  birds,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty,  but 
that  from  their  lengthened  tarsi  and  general  structure  they 
may  be  considered  as  depending  in  a  great  measure  for 
their  subsistence  upon  worms,  insects,  and  larvro.    The 


[PoilocM  Pauderi.] 

manners  of  M.  Temminckii,  when  on  tho  groimd,  are  said 
much  to  resemble  those  of  the  English  blackbird.  It  may 
be  questionable  whether  this  group  is  properly  placed 
among  the  Corvida, 

Example,  Mpophonus  JhvirostHs  (metallicus,  Temm.) 
Entirely  of  a  deep  blue-black  with  metallic  tints.  BiU  of 
a  beautiful  vellow.    Feet  black.    Locality,  Java. 


[Myophonus  flav 
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PtilonoTliynchus. 

JBtU  strong,  robust,  widened,  rather  long,  upper  basal  ter- 
mination convex  but  little  marked ;  point  recur\'ed ;  upper 
mcuidiblo  presenting  two  small  notches  at  its  extremity; 
edges  a  little  swollen ;  lower  mandible  slightly  convex ; 
commissure  of  the  mouth  straight,  simple.  Nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  furnished  with  short  bristles.  Wings  short,  rounded. 
Tail  moderate,  giaduated.    Feet  slender.  (Lesson). 

The  genus,  as  modified  by  Lesson,  contains  but  two 
species.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  better  placed  among 
tne  Dentirostres  at  the  side  of  the  Choucans  (Graucalus, 
Cuv.),  but  he  allows  that  it  has  all  the  forms  of  the  Rol- 
lierM  (Coracias)  and  of  the  crows.  Locality,  the  wannest 
islands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago. 

Example,  Ptilonorhynohus  Sinensis,  Coracias  Sinensis, 
L^ath.  Body  above  pale  aqua-marine  green  cbuded  with 
yellowish-green.  Forehead  furnished  with  silky  round  fea- 
thers*  turned  in  different  directions ;  feathers  of  the  nape 
long,  unravelled  as  it  were,  and  capable  of  being  erected 
into  a  tuft— both  of  a  yellowish-^reen.  A  black  band  taking 
its  rise  from  the  angle  of  the  bdl  surrounds  the  eye  and 
nape.  Throat  and  cheeks  of  a  yellowish-green.  Lesser 
viring  coverts  brown.  Quills  brown,  inclining  to  olive  exter- 
nally, and  chestnut  internally ;  the  three  last  progressively 
terminated  with  greenish  white.  Bill  red,  surrounded  by  a 
few  black  bristles  ;  feet  reddish.  Size  deven  Riches.  Lo- 
cality, the  Philippine  islands. 


tfcis,  which  has  the  general  characters  of  the  Rolliers  and 
Rolles  (Colaris). 

The  birds  composing  the  genlis  are  exclusively  pccuUar 
to  New  Holland  and  the  temperate  zone.  (Lesson.) 

Example,  Kitta  holosericea,  Temm. ;  Ptilonorhynchus  ho-, 
losericeus,  Kuhl ;  Satin  Grakle,  Latham ;  Ptilonorhynchus 
MaC'Leayii,  Latham  MSS.,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Male,  very  brilliant  blackish-blue.  Quills  and  tail-fea- 
thers dead  black.  Bill  and  feet  yellow.  A  double  row  of 
silky  and  velvety  bluish-black  feathers  at  the  base  of  the 
bill.  Length  thirteen  inches.  Tlie  female  has  the  upper 
parts  of  an  olive  green.  The  ouills  and  tail  feathers  of  a 
red-brown ;  wing  coverts  variea  with  brown  and  a  colour 
incUning  to  ohvc ;  lower  parts  greenish,  barred  with  black. 
There  are  whitish  horizontal  spots,  lanceolated  and  bor- 
dered with  black,  on  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Mr.  Caley  says  (Vigors  and  Horsfield,  Linn.  Trans^  voL 
XV.,  p.  264)  that  *the  male  of  this  species  is  reckoned  a 
very  scarce  bird,  and  is  highly  valued.  The  natives  call  it 
Cowry,  the  colonists  Satin  Bird,  I  have  now  and  then 
met  with  a  solitary  bird  of  this  species :  but  I  once  saw 
large  flocks  of  them  on  some  newly-sown  wheat,  from 
whence  they  fled,  on  being  scared,  into  a  neighbouring 
brush ;  when  all  was  again  quiet  they  soon  returned  to  the 
wheat  They  did  not  leave  the  brush  above  a  few  yards. 
There  were  no  black  ones  among  them,  nor  can  I  affirm 
that  they  were  feeding  on  the  wheat. 


[Piilonofrhynchus  Sneusis.] 

The  other  species,  according  to  Lesson,  is  Kitta  thalaS' 
sina,  Temm. 

Kitta. 

Bill  short,  convex*  compressed  on  the  sides ;  upper  man- 
dible with  the  basal  termination  recurved,  and  deptessed 
sides  ;  the  point  sharp  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a 
small  projecting  tooth,  borders  of  the  mandibles  thick,  re- 
curved, and  covered  at  the  commissure.  NostriU  basal, 
transversal,  hidden  by  the  silky  feathers  of  the  forehead, 
and  by  a  row  of  small  bristles.  Wings  pointed.  Tail  equal, 
rounded.  Feet  robust ;  toes  equal ;  hallux  strong.  (Lesson.) 

Lesson,  who  places  in  this  genus  Kitta  holosericea,  Ptilo- 
norhynchus Smtthii  and  Kitta  virescens,  says  that  what  was . 
observed  as  to  the  last-mentioned  genus  is  applicable  to  ] 


Nucifraga. 

Bill  long,  thick,' with  cutting  edges  terminating  in  a 
blunt  point,  furnished  ^ith  setaceous  feathers  at  the  base, 
the  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower.  Nostrils  round, 
open.     Wings  pointed ;  fourth  quill  longest 

Till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gould's  Nucifraga  hemispila, 
(see  *  Century  of  Birds,')  but  one  species  was  known,  viz., 
that  which  we  select  as  the  example. 

The  Nutcracker,  Nucifraga  Caryocatactes,  Brisson ;  Ca- 
ryocatactes  nucifraga.  Nils.  Corvus  Caryocatactes ^  Lin., 
is  the  Casse-noix  of  the  French,  the  Tannenheher  of  the 
Grermans,  the  Noddekrige  of  the  Danes,  the  Not-ftraake  of 
the  Norwegians,  and  the  Aderyn  y  cnau  of  the  antient 
British. 

Description, — Somewhat  less  than  the  iackdaw :  the  bill 
straight,  strong,  and  black.  Head,  neck,  breast  and  body, 
rusty  brown.  iJrown  of  the  head  and  rump  plain,  the  other 
parts  marked  with  triangular  white  spots.  Wings  black, 
CoverU  spotted  like  the  body.  Tail  rounded  at  the  end. 
black,  tipped  with  white.    Legs  dus^T-.     Locality,  moaip 
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parte  of  Europe:  but  C.  Bonaparte  does  not  notice  it  in  his 
'  Specchio  Comparative.* 

Pyrrhocorox. 
Bill  moderate,  compressed,  subulate,  rather  slender,  fhr- 
nished  at  the  base  with  feathers  directed  forwards,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  with  two  small  teeth  which 
are  often  wanting.  NostriU,  basal,  ovoid,  open,  hidden  by 
bristles.  Feet  robust,  claws  strong  and  recuned.  Fourth 
KXiA  fifth  quills  longest. 

Tliese  birds,  the  Choauards  of  the  French,  live  in  troops 
like  the  jackdaws,  which  they  resemble  in  their  manners. 
They  inhabit  the  high  mountains  of  Europe,  and  especially 
the  snowy  regions  of  the  Alps.  They  are  omnivorous,  feed- 
ing on  insects,  worms,  soft  fruits  and  seeds.  They  moult 
once  a  year,  and  the  sexes  are  alike  externally. 

Example.  Pyrrhoeorax  Pyrrhocorax,  Brilliant  black, 
but  the  colour  is  dull  in  youth,  and  the  bill  and  feet  are 
black.  In  the  adult  bird  the  black  presents  iridescent  and 
changeable  tints  varjring  to  greenish,  the  bill  is  yellowish, 
and  the  feet  bright  red.  The  female  lays  four  while  eggs, 
spotted  with  dirty  yellow ;  the  nest  is  in  holes  of  the  rocks. 
Locality,  Alps  of  Switzerland.  C.  Bonaparte  (*Speochio 
Ck>mparativo  *)  notes  it  as  rare,  and  as  only  occurring  in  the 
Apennines. 

Fregilus. 

Bin  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  entire,  arched,  pointed. 
NostriU  covered  with  feathers  directed  forwards. 

M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  this  genus  ought  to  be 
united  with  the  last,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  having 
the  bill  longer  and  more  curved,  which  made  Cuvier  place 
it  in  the  tribe  of  Tenuirostres  near  the  Hoopoes  (Upupa). 
The  species  have  the  manners,  habits,  and  general  organi- 
sation of  the  crows.  And  the  European  species  (selected 
here  as  an  example)  perfectly  resembles  Pyrrhocorax. 
(Lesson.) 

Pyrrhocorax  gracultcs,  Temm.  Corvus  ^aculus,  Linn. 
The  Cornish  Chough,  or  Bed-legged  Crow,  is  considered  by 
Belon,  on  no  bad  grounds,  to  be  the  Kopafcmc  (Ck>rakias),  the 
KofMifVfi  ^oiviKopvfKog  (Red-billed  Crow)  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Pi/rrhocorajts^f  the  Latins ;  Spelvier,  Taccola,  Pason, 
Zorl,  of  the  modCTn  Italians  (Belon)  ;  Choucas  auv  pieds  et 
bee  rouge,  Chomiar,  Chouette  rouge  of  the  French  (Belon) ; 
Stein- taken  and  Siein-frae  of  the  Grermans,  and  Bran  big 
goch  of  the  antient  British. 

Back  beautifully  glossed  with  blue  and  purple.  Legs 
and  bill  bright  orange,  inclining  to  red.  Tongue  almost  as 
long  as  the  bill,  and  a  little  cloven.  Claws  large,  hooked, 
and  black.  The  chough  builds  its  nest  in  high  cliffs  or 
ruined  towers,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white,  spotted  with 
dirty  yellow  or  light  brown  and  ash  colour. 

Locality,— In  Britain :  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Wales. 
Pennant  says  that  it  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
as  far  as  Straithnavern,  and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides.  He 
also  states  that  it  is  found  in  small  numbers  on  Dover  cliff, 
where  they  came  by  accident ;  a  gentleman  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  a  pair  sent  as  a  present  from  Cornwall,  which 
escaped  and  stocked  those  rocks.  They  sometimes  desert 
the  place  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  and  repeat  it 
several  times  in  the  year.  Montagu,  speaking  of  this  loca- 
lity, says,  *  We  believe  the  breed  in  those  parts  is  again  lost.' 
Dr.  Latham  states  that  it  is  also  said  to  frequent  the  South 
Downs  about  Beachy  Head  and  Eastbourne,  wbere  it  is 
called  the  Red>billed  Jackdaw.  With  regard  to  its  general 
geographical  distribution,  Pennant  obser\'es  that  we  do  not 
find  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe  except  England  and  the 
Alps.  In  Asia  the  island  of  Candia  produces  it.  In  Africa, 
Egypt;  which  last  place  it  visits  towards  the  end  of  the  in- 
undations of  the  Nile.  He  quotes  Pliny,  Brisson,  Belon, 
and  Hasselquist,  for  these  statements.  The  editor  of  the 
lost  edition  of  Pennant  says  that  the  chough  inhabits  the 
lofty  cliffs  about  the  mid  region  of  the  highest  mountains 
of  Greece,  but  never  the  mantime  parts  as  with  us.  Scopoli 
V  speaks  of  it  in  Caniiola,  and  says  that  the  feet  of  some 
during  autumn  turn  black.  These  were  probably  young 
birds. 

The  Cornish  chough  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught 
to  speak.  One  in  Colonel  Montagu's  possession  would  stand 
quietly  for  hours  to  be  soothed  and  caressed,  but  would  re- 
sent an  affront  both  with  bill  and  claws.  *  It  is,'  says  Pen- 
nant, 'active,  restless,  and  thieving;  much  taken  with 
glitter,  and  so  meddling  as  not  to  be  trusted  where  things 
vf  consequence  lie.    It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted 


sticks,  80  that  there  are  instances  of  houses  being  set  on  fire 
by  its  means ;  which  is  the  reason  that  Camden  calls  it  in- 
cendiaria  avis,*  Several  of  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  families 
bear  this  bird  in  their  coat  of  arms. 

There  are  foreign  species,  Fregilus  leucopterus.  Vigors 
and  Horsfield,  Pifrhocorax  leucopterus,  Temm.,  from  New 
Holland,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Waybung.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Caley,  and  Fregilus  Enca,  of  Horsfield,  from 
Java,  vox  instance. 

Paradisea. 

[See  Bird  of  Paradisb.] 

Astrapia. 

Bill  smooth  at  the  base,  compressed  laterally,  stmgbt 
above,  pointed,  notcbed  and  bent  towards  the  extremity 
Tail  very  long  and  very  graduated. 

A  genus  founded  by  M.  Vieillot  for  a  bird  of  the  most 
brilliant  plumage,  which,  with  other  characters,  places  it 
near  the  Birds  ^  Paradise,  while  it  has  several  points  which 
would  lead  to  arranging  it  among  the  Thrushes.  Thus 
Gmelin  gave  it  the  name  oi  Paradisea  nigra,  and  Latham 
that  of  Paradisea  gularis,  while  Cuvier  considered  it  to 
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come  under  the  genus  Turdus  {Merle  de  la  Nouvelle 
Quime),  Tliis  beautiful  biid  is  the  Pie  de  Paradis  or  In- 
comparable of  the  French.  M.  Lesson  says,  *  I  brought 
from  New  Guinea  two  individuals  of  this  magnificent  burd, 
the  value  of  which  is  sufficiently  considerable  in  France, 
and  which  seems  to  be  very  rare  even  in  its  native  country ; 
for  during  our  sojourn  at  the  Moluccas  and  the  land  of  the 
Papous,  I  only  saw  there  two  birds,  and  one  of  these  now 
embellishes  the  galleries  of  the  museum  where  I  deposited 
it' 

No  description  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of 
this  bird.  The  motalhc  tints  of  almost  every  hue,  varying 
with  the  play  of  the  light  on  the  plumage,  almost  surpass 
belief.  It  is  well  figured  in  Le  Vaillant^  'Oiseaux  de  Pa- 
radis,* pi.  20  and  21 ;  but  no  colouring  can  give  the  slightest 
notion  of  its  splendid  intensity  and  variety.  The  form  may 
be  imagined  from  the  annexed  cut  taken  from  the  plates 
above  mentioned. 

Fossil  Corvid*. 

Dr.  Buckland  mentions  the  remains  of  the  raven  as  oc- 
curring in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  and  figures  the  right  ulna 
of  one  of  those  birds  in  '  Reliauise  Diluvianee,'  plate  xi. 

The  other  allied  forms  alluded  to  in  this  article,  viz. 
Crypeirinoj  JSpimachus,  Eulabes,  &e.,  will  be  adverted  to 
under  those  titles. 

CORVO,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  and  the 
northernmost  of  the  whole  group,  lying  10  miles  N.  of  Flores. 
It  is  high  to  the  north,  and  slopes  grsuiually  to  the  south ;  it 
contains  about  750  inhabitants,  and  produces  the  best  wheat 
of  all  the  Azores  ;#cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  abundant, 
but  wood  and  water  are  scanty.  It  has  only  a  small  port  for 
the  boats  trading  among  the  islands.  It  is  three  miles  long 
and  two  broad.'  The  north  point  is  in  39^  44'  N.  lat,  and 
31^  O'W.long. 

COR V US,  the  Crow,  sometimes  Hydra  et  Corvus,  be- 
cause  this  constellation,  in  ikct,  contains  a  part  of  the  body 
of  Hydra,  on  which  the  bird  rests.  In  Aratus,  Hydra, 
Crater,  and  Corvus  form  one  constellation.  Tliere  are  my- 
thological stories,  apparently  not  very  antie^t,  in  Hyginus. 
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beech.  The  seed  consists  of  a  roundish  ( 
fleshy  cotyledons,  and  no  albumen.  For  particulars  con- 
cerning the  important  genera  of  this  order,  see  Quercus, 
Fagus,  Carpi nus,  Castanba,  Ostrya,  Corylus.  This 
order  is  also  called  Cupuliferse. 


CORYLA'CEiE,  a  highly  important  natural  order  of 
apetalous  or  incomplete  exogens,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  tne  world,  and 
valuable  either  for  the  nuts  they  bear  or  the  timber  they 
produce.  The  oak,  the  beech,  the  hazel,  the  hornbeam, 
and  the  sweet  chestnut,  all  belong  to  this  order,  the  general 
character  of  which  is  briefly  this :  leaves  alternate,  usually 
serrated,  often  with  veins  running  straight  from  the  midrib 
to  the  margin,  beyond  which  they  slightly  project ;  at  thei  • 
base  of  each  leaf  a  pair  of  membranous  stipules.  Flowers 
monoBcious.  JThe  males  in  catkins ;  the  females  in  bud- 
like clusters.  Stamens  from  five  to  twenty,  arising  from 
the  scales  of  the  catkin.  Ovary  inferior,  crowned  by  a 
toothed  obsolete  calyx,  seated  in  a  membranous  cup  or  in- 
volucre, with  more  cells  than  one,  and  as  many  styles  as 
cells ;  ovules  solitary  or  in  pairs,  pendulous ;  all  the  ovules 
except  one,  and  all  the  cells,  disappear  after  the  flowerins 
is  over,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  there  is  but  one  cell  and 
one  seed,  whatever  their  number  may  originally  have  been. 
Fruit,  a  nut  (called  also  acorn,  mast,  &c.),  enclosed  within 
a  pecuhar  kind  of  involucre  or  cupule,  composed  of  bracts 
more  or  less  united  together,  and  forming  a  cup  in  the  oak, 
a  husk  in  the  filbert,  and  a  spiny  case  in  the  chestnut  and 
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[THE  PENNY  CYCLOFJBDIA.] 


[Fknren  of  the  Hasel  Nutj 
1.  a  branch,  with  (he  male  flowers  ••  in  drooping  eatUni ;  the  females  • 
in  bad-like  clusters.  2,  one  of  Uie  scales  of  the  male  eatkia,  with  tlte  stamens 
atUehed  to  it.  3,  a  female  bud,  with  the  styles  vrcjecting  beyond  tiie  bracts. 
4.  the  young  ovaries  with  the  bracts  removed.  6,  a  section  of  the  ovary,  es- 
hibtUng  the  ovules,  the  toothed  calyx,  and  the  base  of  the  style.  6.  a  cross 
•cctk>n  of  the  ovary.    7,  a  longitudinal  sectioB  of  t  nut. 

CCRYLUS,  the  genus  of  plants  after  which  the  natural 
order  Corylacero  receives  its  name.  It  consists  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  hazel-nut,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
genera  associated  with  it  by  its  oupule  l^ing  a  two-leaved 
lacerated  husk,  and  its  ovary  having  but  two  cells,  in  each 
of  which  is  one  ovule.    The  species  are  the  following : — 

1.  C  aveUanOf  the  common  hazel-nut  This  plant,  Which 
is  a  native  of  all  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia, 
and  North  America,  is  the  parent  of  the  many  varieties  of 
nuts  and  filberts  now  cultivated  for  Jheir  firuit  [Hazsl- 
NuT,  Filbert.]  It  is  specifically  known  by  its  husks  being 
hispid  with  glands,  leary,  broad,  much  lacerated,  and  rather 
spreading  at  the  point ;  never  contracted  into  a  long  tube^ 
nor  divided  into  narrow  rigid  segments ;  bv  its  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  very  rugose,  angular,  toothed,  cuspidate 
leaves,  glandular-hispid  branches,  and  shrubby  habit  It 
varies  very  much  in  the  form  of  its  husks,  in  the  degree  of 
their  hispidity,  some  being  nearly  smooth,  in  the  shape  of 
the  nuts,  and  in  the  height  to  which  it  grows.  In  the 
hazel-nut  the  husk  is  open  at  the  point,  shorter,  or  at  least 
but  little  longer  than  the  nut,  and  nearly  smooth ;  while  in 
the  BXheri  (Corylus  tubulosa  of  some  writers),  it  is  length- 
ened considerably  beyond  the  nut,  and  covered  m^ re  or 
less  with  glandular  hairs;  all  decrees  of  intermediate 
structure  may  be  found  in  the  cultivated  varieties.  The 
C.  Americana  of  botanists  is  not  distinguishable  even  as  a 
variety.  There  is  a  pretty  purple-leaved  kind  in  shrub- 
beries. • 

2.  C  ro^/roto,  the  homed  hazel-nut  In  this  the  branches 
are  quite  free  from  glandular  hispidity,  the  leaves  are  ob- 
long, not  cordate,  doubly  toothed,  and  acuminate,  and  the 
husks  globular  over  the  nuts,  where  they  are  extremely 
hispid,  without  ever  being  glandular ;  beyond  the  nuts  the 
husks  are  contracted  into  a  tube  an  inch  or  more  long,  and 
irregularly  lacerated  at  the  point.  A  very  distinct  species 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  Carolinas,  where  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds three  or  four  feet  in  height  In  gardens  it  is  scarcely 
larger. 

3.  C.  eoluma,  the  Constantinople  nut  A  white-barked 
tree,  twenty  feet  and  more  high,  with  an  erect  trunk  and 
a  dense  spreading  head.  The  leaves  are  shining,  much  lesa 
rugose  than  in  the  the  hazel-nut,  cordate,  angular,  serrated, 
acute  or  acuminate,  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  surface. 
The  branches  and  all  the  other  parts  are  destitute  of  glands; 
the  husks  are  campanuUte,  deeply  cut  into  narrow  hairy 
rather  falcate  segments.    The  nuts  are  roundish  and  vw 
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lOiXd.  A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  known  from  all  the 
other  garden  species  by  its  becoming  a  tree.  It  seldom  pro- 
duces its  nuts  in  this  climate. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  C  lacera  and  C.  /«rar,  two 
species  found  in  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Of  these,  the 
former,  gathered  in  Kumaon,  is  hardly  different  from  C, 
ooluma;  the  other,  from  Mount  Sheopore,  has  narrow 
taper-pointed  leaves,  and  exeeasively  hard  nuts,  fmcloaed  in 
a  nusk,  with  divaricating  narrow  spmy  divisions. 

CORYMB,  a  form  of  inflorescence  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  raceme.  The  raceme  consists  of  an  axis,  upon 
which  all  the  flowers  are  disposed  upon  footstalks  of  the 
same  leneth ;  and  hence  its  figure  is  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical. A  corymb  consists  of  an  axis,  the  lowermost  flowers 
on  which  have  very  long  stalks,  and  the  uppermost  verr 
short  ones,  so  that  the  mass  of  inflorescence  is  an  invertea 
cone,  as  in  candytuft  and  many  other  cruciferous  planta. 
The  corymb  is,  in  fact,  an  umbel  with  a  len|^hened  axis. 

From  this  word  is  derived  the  term  corpmbage,  which  is 
applied  not  only  to  flowers,  but  to  any  kind  of  branching 
in  which  the  lowermost  parts  are  very  lon^  and  the  upper- 
most very  short,  as  is  the  cose  in  most  species  of  Aster. 

CORYMBI'FERiB.  [Compomta.] 

COOflYPH  A,  a  genus  of  East  India  palms,  with  gigantic 
ftm-shaned  leaves.  Their  flowers  consist  of  a  three-toothed 
calyx,  tnree  petals,  six  stamens,  and  a  three-celled  ovary. 
The  fruit  is  composed  of  round  one-seeded  berries.  Of  the 
speeies  t^vo  in  particular  deserve  mention. 

One,  the  Tara  or  Talliera,  Corypha  tallier<i,  is  an  elegant 
stately  species  inhabiting  Bengal.  Its  trunk  is  about  thirty 
fbet  hign,  and  as  nearly  as  pNOssible  of  equal  thickness 
throughout.  The  leaves  are  in  about  eignty  divisions, 
eaeh  six  feet  long  by  fbur  inches  broad,  radiating  ttom  the 
point  of  a  leaf  stalk  from  five  to  ten  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  strone  spines  at  its  edge.  Roxburgh  describes  the 
apadix  as  decompound,  issuing  in  the  month  of  February 
from  the  apex  or  the  tree  and  centre  of  the  leaves,  forming 
an  immense  difiuse  ovate  panicle,  of  about  twenty  or  more 
ftet  in  height.  The  fruit  is  the  sice  of  a  crab-apple, 
wrinkled,  dark  olive,  or  greenish-yellow.  The  leaves  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  to  write  upon  with  their  steel 
stiles,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  other,  the  Tata  or  Talipat  palm,  Corypha  wnhracu- 
liflsra,  m  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  similar  in  appearance ;  but 
its  leaves  are  not  so  round  as  those  of  the  Talliera,  the  divi- 
sions in  the  centre  being  shorter  than  those  at  the  sides. 
The  trunk  grows  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are 
fourteen  feet  broaJ  and  eighteen  long,  exclusive  of  this 
stalk,  and  they  form  a  head  about  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
Fans  of  enormous  size  are  manufactured  firom  this  plant  in 
Ceylpn ;  the  pith  of  its  trunk  furnishes  a  sort  of  flour  fh>m 
which  bread  is  made;  the  leaves  make  excellent  thatch, 
and  are  nsed  for  writing  on  like  those  of  the  Talliera. 

CORYPH-^ENA  (Linnaeus),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
tion Acanthopterygii  and  fisimily  Scombridce. 

The  group  of  fishes  formerly  included  under  the  head 
CoryphflBua  is  now  subdivided,  and  the  subdivisions  may 
be  eith^  termed  subgenera  of  the  genus  Coryphsna,  or 
the  group  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sub-famUy,  and  the 
subdivisions  as  genera.  The  principal  characters  of  this 
gro\i|)  are  as  follows : — Body  elongated,  compressed,  covered 
with  small  scales ;  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole  length 
oi  the  back  (or  neariv  so) ;  branchiostegous  rays  generally 
seven  in  number.  These  fishes  have  commonly  a  long  anal 
fin,  in  some  extending  from  the  tail  almost  to  the  ventral. 
The  tail  is  more  or  less  forked,  and  the  pectoral  fin  is  usu- 
ally arched  above  and  pointed. 

Considering  Coryphsena  as  a  genus,  the  following  are  the 
subgenera:— (7orypA<»wa  (proper),  Caranxomorw,  Centro* 
4opkus,  Astrodermus^  and  Pieraclu. 

llie  species  to  which  the  name  Cor3^8ena  is  now  re- 
stricted have  the  head  much  elevated,  and  the  palate  and 
jaws  both  furnished  with  teeth. 

These  fishes  are  very  rapid  in  their  motions,  usually  of 
large  size,  and  they  prey;  upon  the  flying-fish. 

Coryphe^na  hippurus  (Linn.X  a  species  not  uncommon 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  of  a 
blueish  lead  colour  above  and  pale  yellow  beneath.  There 
are  dark  blue  spots  on  the  back  and  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  furnished  with  spots  of  a  paler 
eolour.  The  ventral  fins  are  yellowish  beneath  and  black 
above,  and  the  anal  fin  is  yellowish.  The  greatest  depth  of 
the  body  is  about  one- sixth  <tf  the  whole  length. 


tCocjpluina  hlpponii.] 

There  are  several  other  speeies  of  this  genua,  sofae  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  very  eleoely  ^^ 
semble  the  one  just  described. 

The  genus  Caranxomonu  (LaoepMe)  is  doeely  allied  to 
Coryphmia  (proper) ;  the  species,  nowever,  may  be  dislii- 
guished  by  their  having  the  head  less  elevated  and  tke  eye 
in  a  medial  position ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  shallow  and  of  equsl 
height  throughout:  the  tail  is  much  forked. 

Caranxomorua  pelagicus  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  of  a  blueish  colour  above  and  yellowish  beneath : 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back 
of  the  fish,  and  have  a  whitish  maigin.  It  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  subgenus  Cenlrohphw  has  already  been  noticed  under 
the  proper  head.  We  will  merely  remark  that  the  speeiei 
of  this  genus  which  we  have  seen  have  the  body  shorter  in 
proportion  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  genera,  and 
of  a  somewhat  elongate-oval  form,  the  tail  less  forked,  &e. 

Subgenus  Atiroaermus  (Bonnelli).  But  one  sjpecies  of 
^is  sm>genus  is  known.  The  generic  charaelers  are:— 
head  elevated,  mouth  but  slightly  def I ;  dorsal  fin  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  yentral  fins  very 
small,  and  placed  on  the  throat ;  branchiostegous  ny%  four. 

Astrodermus  Corypfutrundea  (Cuv.)  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  rose  eolour,  with  tve 
or  stx  longitudinal  rowe  of  round  black  spots ;  the  donal 
and  anal  fins  are  blaekish,  and  the  pectoral  and  caudal  fins 
are  of  a  red  hue.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  this 
Ml,  however,  consists  in  the  scales,  which,  instead  of  fold- 
ing over  each  other  in  the  usual  way,  are  scattered  over  the 
body  and  head;  they  are  very  minute  and  serrated,  and,  under 
a  lens  resemble  small  stars.   It  inhabits  the  MediterraneazL 
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[AstrodermuB  ooryyhsooides.] 

Subgenus  Pteraclu  (Cuv.)    The  species  of  this  group  are 
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npiarkable  for  the  immense  me  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
•aAh  of  which  springs  from  between  two  tiers  of  scales, 
which  fwrm  a  protection,  and  probably  give  strength  to 
the  basal  portion  of  the  fin-rays.  These  fins  extend  the 
"whole  length  of  the  body ;  the  head  and  teeth  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  true  Gorypheenee ;  the  scales  are  large. 

Pteraclis  ocellatus  (Guv.),  is  about  four  inches  in  length, 
And  of  a  silveiy  hue ;  the  pectoral  and  caudal  fljQS  are  yel- 
lowish ;  the  others  are  blueish  grey,  and  the  dorsal  fin  has 
a  large  blue  spot  near  its  highest  part. 
OORYPH^US.    [CHORut] 

CORYSTES,  a  genus  of  brachyurpus  or  short-tailed 
crustaceans.  Exterior  on/^mff  longer  than  the  body,  seta- 
ceous, with  two  rows  of  cilia.  Jaw-feet  (pieds-machoires) 
having  their  third  joint  longer  than  the  second,  straight, 
terminated  by  an  obtuse  point,  with  a  notch  upon  its  inter- 
nal border.  Eyes  rather  distant,  borne  upon  large  pedun- 
cles, which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  short. 
Anterior  feet  (chelie)  large,  equal,  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  nearly  cylindrical  in  the  males ;  in  the  females, 
of  about  the  length  of  the  body,  and  compressed,  especially 
towards  the  hand  (manus).  ne  other  feet  terminated  by 
an  elongated  nail  or  claw,  which  is  straight,  pointed,  and 
channelled  longitudinally.  Carapaoe  oblong-oval,  termi- 
nated by  a  rostrum  anteriorly  truncated  and  bordered  pos- 
teriorly. The  regions  but  slightly  indicated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cordial  region,  the  branchial  or  lateral  re- 
gions being  very  much  elongated. 

M.  Desmarest  is  of  o]jinion  that  the  natural  relations  of 
this  crustacean  approximate  it  to  Atelec^clus,  nia,  and 
LeuoosiOf  of  whicn  M.  Latreille  forms  his  orbicular  tribe 
iLes  Orbiculaires),  Dr.  Leach,  he  adds,  in  his  method, 
placed  them  near  the  first  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
genera,  solely  because  they  have  the  same  number  of  abdo- 
minal articulations.  The  Leucosice,  in  which  the  number 
of  those  articulations  is  less  considerable,  are  removed  to  a 
distance. 

Example,  Corystes  CasHvelattnus,  Leach ;  Corysies  den- 
tata,  Corystes  dentatus,  Corysies  longimanus  of  Latreille, 
Cancer  Cassivelaunas,  Long-clawed  Crab  of  Pennant, 
Cancer  personatus  of  Herbst,  Albunea  dentata  of  Fabricius. 
Description. — Surface  of  carapace  somewhat  granulous. 
with  two  denticles  between  the  eyes  and  three  sharp  points 
directed  forwards  on  each  side.  The  male  has  but  five  ab- 
dominal pieces ;  but,  as  M.  Latreille  observes,  the  vestiges 
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[GoryitM  CuriTeUonu,  female.] 

of  the  fteparation  of  the  two  others  may  be  clearly  remarked 
upon  the  intermediate  or  third  piece,  which  is  the  largest 
of  all. 

Locality.— The  coaste  of  England  and  France.  The 
specimens  figured  by  Pennant  were  dredged  up  from  the 
deep  near  Holyhead  and  Red  Wharf,  Anelesev. 

CORYTHAIX.    [TouRACO.] 

COS  (Kwc),  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  the  modem  name 
of  which  is  Stance.  It  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Ceramus ;  its  principal  dtv,  which  was  immediately  oppo- 
site to  Halicarnassus,  was  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  41.)  This  city  was, 
in  very  antient  times,  built  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Scan- 
darium,  which  pointe  up  the  gulf,  and  was  called  Astypalaja 
(Old-lown).  The  new  capitiJ  was  not  large,  but  well  built 
and  picturesauely  situated.  (Strabo,  p.  667.) 

Cos  must  nave  been  colonized  from  Greece  at  a  very 
early  date.  The  inhabitante  were  Greeks  even  before  Hc^ 
mer's  time  {Iliad,  ii.,  655  and  677 ;  xiv.,  2,  6,  compare 
Strabo,  pp.  573, 653) ;  the  mother-city  of  this  Dorian  colony 
was  Epidaurus  (Herod,  vii.,  99),  as  is  indeed  sufficiently 
shewn  by  the  worship  of  iEsculapius,  which  prevailed  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree  both  at  Epidaurus  and  in  Cos. 
(Pausan.,  iii.,  23,  }  6.)  There  was  a  house  of  AsclepiadsD  at 
Cos,  to  which  Hippocrates  was  related,  and  we  are  told  that 
he  compiled  his  system  of  medicine  from  tlie  tables  of  cures 
suspended  in  the  Coan  templo  of  iEsculapius,  which  was  as 
celebrated  in  its  way  as  the  corresponding  one  at  Epidaurus. 
(Strabo,  pp.  373,  657.)  A  similarity  of  origin  and  religion 
induced  the  Coans  to  form  a  league  with  Halicarnassus, 
Cnidos,  and  the  Rhodian  Tripolis ;  and  tie  confederacy  ce- 
lebrated the  Triopian  ritesonajpromontory  of  that  name 
near  Cnidos.  (Herod.,  i.,  144.)"  The  constitution  of  Cos  was 
m  all  probabflity  originally  the  same  with  that  of  Epidaurus, 
namely,  an  aristocracy. 

About  the  year  486  B.C.  we  find  Cadmus,  from  Messana, 
reignmg  m  this  island  by  the  appointment  of  the  kmg  of 
Persia;  but  after  ruling  a  few  years  he  restored  the  former 
constitution,  and  went  with  Epicharmus,  the  comic  poet, 
who  was  a  native  of  Cos,  to  Messana.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  i , 
8,  §  5,  note  9.)  It  seems,  however,  that  the  island  did  not 
long  enjoy  thfe  old  form  of  government,  for  we  find  it  just 
about  this  time  under  the  authority  of  Artemisia.  (Herod., 
vii.,  99.)  In  later  times  a  democracy  was  established,  but  it 
did  not  last  lon^s  for  the  violence  of  the  demagogues  forced 
those  of  the  better  sort  to  conspire  together  against  them, 
and  put  down  the  republican  constitution  to  which  they 
owed  their  power.  (Aristot.  Pol.,  v.,  5.)  The  wines  of  Co% 
were  fiimous  throughout  Greece.  The  climate  is  said  to  be 
delightful.  (Leake's  Morea,  ii.,  429.) 

COSECANT,  COSINE,  &c.    [Tbtoonombtry.1 

COSENZA.    [Calabeia.]  ^ 

COSI,  RIVER,  rises  in  the  Nepaul  hills,  near  Catman 
doo.    At  first  it  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  town 
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of  Chattn»  in  26*  53'  N.  lat,  and  87*  4'  E.  long. ;  turning 
then  more  to  the  south,  it  enten  the  district  of  Pumeah^ 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Nauthpore.  Its  channel  is  in 
this  part  nearly  two  miles  wide,  but,  except  in  the  rainy 
season,  presents  little  eUe  than  sand-banks  and  a  succession 
of  small  islands.  It  passes  the  town  of  Nauthpore,  still 
running  nearly  due  south,  and  continues  this  course  until 
at  about  300  miles  from  its  source  it  joins  the  Granges  in 
25**  25'  N.  lat,  and  87°  18'  E.  long. 

COSUN,  COESUN,  or  KOESLIN,  a  government  circle 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania. 
It  is  bounded  on  Uie  north  bv  the  IBaltic,  along  whose  shore 
it  extends  for  above  100  miles ;  and  on  the  east  by  West 
Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of  about  5428  miles  (nearly  twice 
the  surface  of  Lincolnshire);  is  divided  into  nine  minor 
circles,  and  contains  23  towns,  1  market-town,  and  1142  vil- 
lages. The  surfitoe  is  a  level,  occasionally  broken  by  eleva- 
tions, and  rising  into  sand-hills  near  the  Baltic.  There  are 
considerable  woods  and  forests*  Cuslin  is  watered  by  the 
Rega,  Persante,  Wipper,  Stolpe,  and  numerous  other 
streams ;  it  has  several  lakes,  but  none  of  any  considerable 
dimensions.  Agriculture  and  grazing  are^  tlie  chief  pur- 
suits; to  these  must  be  added  the  manufkctare  of  wooUfins, 
cottons,  ribbons,  leathez,  iron-^'OTe,  glass,  paper,  tobacco, 
&0.  Amber  is  obtained  along  the  wnole  coast.  The  po- 
pulation in  1817  was  244,515,  of  whom  239,000  were  Fto- 
lestants,  3336  Roman  Catholics,  and  1585  Jews.  In  1831 
the  numbcur  of  dwelling-houses  was  36,322,  and  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  323,450,  and  in  1834  to  329,298. 

The  stock  in  1831  consisted  of  43,687  horses,  129,681 
heads  of  cattle,  and  506,476  sheep  and  goats.  The  chief 
towns,  besides  Coslin,  the  capital,  are  Stolpe,  (6600  inha- 
bitants), Golberg  (6300)»  Riigenwalde  (3400),  Neustetten 
43250),  and  Bel^rd  (2800). 

dDSUN  (formerly  Cholin),  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment circle,  and  of  the  princijlality  of  Camin,  is  about  five 
miles  ftt>m  the  Baltic,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niesenbecke,  or  Nesebach,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  of 
Jasmund.  CSoslin  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  GoUenberg,  from 
which  it  is  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  means  established 
in  1734,  and  is  above  a  mile  in  length.  Coslin,  which  is 
situated  in  54°  13'  N.  lat.,  16°  1 2°  E.  long.,  is  well  built,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  and  has  4  gates,  3  suburbs,  1  market- 
place, 1  Lutheran  church,  2  chapels,  690  houses,  and  about 
6600  inhabitants :  an  increase  of  about  1700  since  the  year 
1817*  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ca- 
min, and  is  now  the  seat  of  provincial  administration,  and 
of  the  superior  courts  of  judicature.  It  has  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  seminary  for  educating  teachers.  The  population 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the 
manu&cture  of  Russia  leather,  linens,  woollens,  and  to- 
bacco, as  well  as  in  dyeing,  brewing,  and  fishing. 

The  spacious  market-place  contains  a  statue  in  freestone 
of  Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  (he  town  rebuilt  in  a  re- 
gular style  after  its  destruction  by  a  dreadful  conflagration 
on  the  Uth  of  October,  1718.  On  the  Grollenbere  is  a  mo- 
nument commemorative  of  the  Pomeranians  who  lell  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Coshn  IS  the  lake  of  Jaamund,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
antient  Jomsburg  is  said  to  have  stood. 

CX)SMO  THE  ELDER.    [Mbdici,] 

COSMO  I.,  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  a  celebrated 
oondottiere  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  Lorenzo,  the  younger  brother  of  the  elder 
CoMna  This  line  fi)nned  a  collateral  branch  of  the  first 
house  of  iMedioi,  and  its  members  remained  in  a  private 
station  as  wealthy  citizens  of  Florence  durine  the  lives  of 
Cosmo,  Pietro,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  LeoX.,  taking 
little  part  in  the  civil  broils  which  agitated  the  republic 
under  the  administration  or  influence  of  the  elder  branch. 
That  branch  became  extinct  by  the  death,  in  1519,  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medid,  duke  of  Urbino,  the  only  legitimate  grand- 
ton  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  which  was  followed  soon 
after  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Pope  Leo  X.  The  duke  of 
Urbino  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Alessandro,  who  was  made 
duke  of  Florence  after  the  surrender  of  thiit  ci^  to  the 
allied  arms  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Pope  Clement  VU.,  in 
1530.  Alessandro  was. a  profligate  prince,  and  after  several 
years  of  tyranny  was  murdered  by  his  relative  Lorenzino, 
who  belonged  to  the  junior  branch  of  the  Medid,  in  1537. 
Upon  perpetrating  this  murder,  Lorenzino  fled  to  Venice. 
The  friends  and  councillors  of  the  late  duke,  with  CKiicciar- 


dini  tilt  historian  at  their  head,  proposed  to  appoint  3rouiig 
Cosmo,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Medici,  as  succeasoc 
to  Alessandro.    Cosmo  had  a^nst  him  a  number  of  emi- 

§  rants,  some  of  the  first  families  of  Florence,  who  were  2io»- 
le  to  the  Medici,  some  through  jealousy  and  rival  ambi- 
tion, and  others  because  they  wishied  to  re-establish  the  re- 
public These  emigrants  were  scattered  about  the  dififerent 
Italian  cities,  and  were  encouraged  and  supported  by  Pope 
Paul  nin  by  Count  Pepoli  of  Bologna,  and  others.  They 
also  relied  on  the  protection  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  while 
Cosmo  on  his  side  was  protected  by  the  emperor  Charies  V^ 
who  acknowledged  him  as  duke  of  Florence.  The  emUnunts, 
having  colleeted  a  few  thousand  men,  invaded  the  Floren- 
tine territory,  but  were  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Cosmo  at 
Montemurlo ;  and  their  leaders,  Albizzi,  Valori,  and  Filippo 
Strozzi,  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.  From  that 
time  Cosmo  reigned  absolute  lord  of  Florence.  He  extin- 
tinguished  all  remains  of  popular  liberty,  and  he  established 
a  system  of  inquisitorial  police  by  means  of  numerous  in- 
formers. Persons  accused  of  any  designs  against  the 
government  were  tortured,  and  often  put  to  death.  He 
nad  agents  also  in  various  parts  of  Italy  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  the  Florentine  emigrants,  and  in  some  instances  to 
^  rid  of  the  most  dangerous  by  assassination  or  poison,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lorenzino,  who  was  murdered  at  Venice  by 
his  order,  in  1548.  He  effected  a  striking  chanee  in  the 
manners  of  the  Florentine  people,  who  were  before  noted 
for  their  garrulity  and  lightness  of  conversation ;  they  be- 
came hencefbrth  tadtum  and  cautious,  and  spoke  in  half 
sentences.  In  other  respects  the  administration  of  Cosmo 
was  orderly  and  wise ;  ne  was  attentive  to  business,  and 
looked  himself  into  all  public  affairs.  He  had  considerable 
abilities;  and  if  he  rendered  Florence  and  Tuscany  entirely 
dependent  on  his  will,  he  at  the  same  time  sucoseded  by 
consummate  political  skill  in  keeping  his  state  independent 
of  all  foreign  powers.  He  would  be  master  at  home :  he 
fireed  his  towns  from  the  imperial  garrisons,  and  resisted 
several  attempts  at  encroachment  fiSm  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  unity  and  independence  of 
Tuscany  as  a  political  state.  He  formed  a  native  militia  of 
the  peasantry,  well  exercised  and  disciplined  by  experienced 
officers,  so  that  at  three  da^'  notice  he  could  collect  12,000 
men  in  any  particular  point,  besides  the  regular  re^:iments 
which  he  kept  in  the  towns.  His  finances  were  m  good 
condition,  and  his*  treasury  always  well  supplied  with 
money. 

Cosmo  possessed  at  first  the  territories  of  the  two  re- 
publics of  Florence  and  Pisa,  the  latter  of  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Florentines  before  his  time.  In  1 552  he 
added  to  his  donrinions,  by  an  agreement  with  Jaoopo 
d*Appiano,  lord  of  Piombino,  that  principaliQr,  and  also 
the  island  of  Elba,  when  he  fortified  Porto  Ferrajo,  and 
improved  its  harbour.  But  a  more  important  acquisition 
was  that  of  Siena.  That  republic  had  survived  the  freedom 
of  Florence,  and  had  retained  its  independence  under 
the  protection  of  Charles  V.  But  in  1552  dvil  factions 
having  broken  out  among  the  citizens,  who  were  exdted 
also  by  the  Florentine  refugees,  they  drove  away  the  Spa- 
nish earrison  and  admitted  a  French  auxiliary  force.  In 
the  following  year  Charles  V.  sent  troops  to  reduce  Siena, 
and  Cosmo  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  emperor.  Not 
succeeding  that  year,  the  emperor  withdrew  most  of  his 
troops;  but  at  the  banning  of  1554  Cosmo  put  together 
a  larger  force,  attacked  Siena,  and  occupied  its  territory. 
At  the  battle  of  Marciano,  in  August  of  that  year,  the 
Siennese  and  their  French  allies  were  defeated.  After  a 
long  and  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  t^e  women  took 
part,  Siena  was  compelled  by  fomine  to  surrender  to  Cchodo 
in  April,  1555.  The  conditions  were  not  harsh.  Siens 
retained  her  municipal  institutions  under  the  protection  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  to  keep  a  garrison  in  it;  but  iu  the 
mean  time  Cosmo  placed  a  garrison  in  it  himself.  All  those 
citizens  who  chose  to  emigrate  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  A 
great  many  availed  themselves  of  this  stipulation,  and  re- 
tired to  the  town  of  Montalcino,  where  they  kept  up  the  sem- 
blance of  a  republic  a  little  longer.  Of  40,000  inhabitants 
which  Siena  had  previous  to  the  siege,  only  6000  remained: 
the  rest  had  either  died  or  emigrated.  In  July,  1557, 
Cosmo  received  of  Philip  U.,  who  had  succeeded  Charles 
v.,  the  formal  possession  of  Siena  and  its  territorv,  exclu- 
sive of  the  coast  near  Monte  Argentaro,  with  the  ports 
of  Orbitello,  Telamone,  Santo  Stefano  and  Port'  Ercole, 
which  remained  as  a  dependency  icrf^Bpain»  and  were  afUX' 
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iFardf  annexed  to  the  cr^wn  of  l^«0e^  ^^  the  name  of 
«  State  de'  Presidj/  The  Siennese  *^or«  allegiance  to 
Cosmo,  who  left  to  them  their  municip^  laws  and  magis- 
trates. In  August;  1559,  the  small  residue  of  the  Siennese 
xepublic  at  Montaloino  surrendered  to  Ckttmo.  All  Tuscany 
was  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em 
pire,  united  under  one  government. 

Cosmo  married  Leonora,  the  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  Spanish  viceroy  at  Naples,  and  had  five  sons  by 
her.  Two  of  these,  Giovanni,  who  had  been  made  a  car- 
dinal, and  Gania,  died  suddenly  towards  the  end  of  1562, 
and  their  mother  soon  after  fi)Uowed  them  to  the  grave 
A  report  was  spread  and  readily  believed  by  the  numerous 
enemies  of  Cosmo,  that  Giovanni  had  been  killed  by  his 
brother,  after  which  Cosmo,  in  his  wrath,  had  lulled  Crarzia 
with  his  own  hand.  Alfieri  has  made  this  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy.  Probabilities,  however,  are  against  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  (Botta,  Sioria  (T  Italia,  hb.  xii.)  Cosmo's 
eldest  son,  Don  Francesco,  married  the  archduchess  Joanna, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  In  1569  Pope  Pius 
v.,  by  a  solemn  bull  dated  28th  August,  conferred  upon 
Cosmo  and  bis  successors  the  title  of^  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, as  superior  to  all  dukes  and  prmces,  and  inferior  in 
rank  only  to  kinss.  In  the  following  year  Cosmo  went  to 
Rome  to  receivehis  grand  ducal  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  pope.  In  his  bull  the  pope  set  forth  the  merits  of  Cosmo 
towards  the  Holy  See  for  having  entered  zealously  into  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  founded  the  military  order  of 
St.  Stephen,  in  imitation  of  tha^  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
for  having  given  assistance  to  the  king  of  France  against 
the  Huguenots,  and  having  prosecuted  the  heretics  in  his 
own  dominions.  The  Inquisition  was  established  in  Tus- 
cany; but  Cosmo  insisted  upon  having  reports  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  its  sentences  should  not  have  effect 
without  his  approbation.  Several,  however,  suffered  death 
for  heresy  or  olasphemy ;  one  of  whom,  Pietro  Camesecchi, 
a  Florentine,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cosmo»  and  had 
been  repeatedly  charged  with  heresy,  being  demanded  by 
Pope  Pius,  was  given  up  by  the  duke,  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there  sentenced  to  death,  and  publicly  executed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1567. 

Cosmo  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  chiefly  at  one  or 
other  of  his  villas,  having  entrusted  the  cares  of  admi- 
nistration to  his  son  Francesco  in  1564.  Many  things  are 
said  of  the  irregularity  of  his  life  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
sons  Francesco  and  Pietro  were  worse  than  their  father  in 
this  particular.  In  1570  he  married  Camilla  Martelli,  s 
private  lady  of  Florence.  Cosmo  died  21st  April,  1574,  in 
the  palace  Pitti,  which  had  become  the  residence  of  the 
grand  dukes,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francesco. 

Cosmo,  though  an  unprincipled  man,  was  a  very  able 
statesman.  In  the  general  oreaking  \ip  of  most  of  the  Italian 
iodependent  states  in  the  sixteentu  century,  he  found 
means  to  create  and  consolidate  a  new  and  considerable 
principality,  which  has  remained  ever  since  independent, 
and  he  thus  saved  that  fine  country  Tiuicany  from  becom- 
ing a  province  of  Spain,  like  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lombardy. 
He  had  the  firmness  to  refuse  Philip  XL's  first  offer  of 
Siena  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  crown,  answering,  that  he 
was  an  independent  sovereign,  and  would  not  make  himself 
the  vassal  of  another.  He  refused  the  crown  of  Corsica, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  insurgents  in  1564,  be- 
cause it  would  ,have  embroiled  him  with  other  powers  and 
endangered  his  own  states.  Cosmo  encouraged  the  arts 
and  literature.  He  founded  the  Florentine  Academy,  the 
Academy  del  Disegno,  or  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  he  restored 
the  University  of  Pisa.  He  was  the  friend  of  several 
learned  men,  among  others  of  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  repub- 
lican of  the  old  school,  who  wrote  his  history  under  his  pa- 
tronage, and  Cosmo  was  not  offended  at  the  freedom  of 
his  sentiments.  The  Medici  dynasty  founded  by  Cosmo 
became  extinct  in  1 737  by  the  death  of  the  grand  duke 
Gian  Gastone.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  sovereignty  by 
Francis  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria.  (Botta,  Storia  cP  Italia ;  Galluxzi,  Storia  del 
Gian  Ducaio  di  Togcana  ;  Ammirato,  IstorieFiorentinet  &c.) 

COSMO'GONY,  in  the  .proper  sense  of  the  term,  is 
the  science  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  As  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  not  observed  by  man,  and  as  it  is 
not  possible  for  man  to  observe  the  creation  of  a  world,  so 
'X)smogony  cannot  be  a  science  founded  on  direct  experi- 
ence, but  must  necessarily  be  a  philosophical  science.  But 
t^ugh  cosmogony  belongs  to  the  department  of  philo- 


sophy, yet,  las  it  requires  an  accumulation  of  hctg  and 
observations  to  rest  on,  it  must  still  be  classed  under  the 
division  of  practical  philosophy.  The  antients  not  posses- 
sing these  facts  and  observations,  cosmogony  has  only  be- 
come a  science  in  modem  times.  The  G^man  philosopher 
Kant  has  denied  the  capacity  of  the  hianan  mind  to  enter- 
tain this  science. 

The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  may  be  consi- 
dered in  three  ways :  the  inquirer  either  confines  himself 
to  the  creation  of  our  earth,  and  reduces  -cosmogony  to 
geognosy,  geogony,  speculative  geology,  and  oryctognosy, 
(which  latter  is  a  science  of  itself,)  or  fie  may  merely  mves- 
tigate  the  creation  of  celestial  bodies,  or  he  may  extend  his 
researches  to  the  origin  of  creative  power,  and  the  creation 
of  the  elements  of  matter. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  investigation  is  pure  cosmo- 
gony ;  the  second  is  a  union  of  cosmogony  with  dynamogony, 
physiogoy,  and  speculative  chemistry  and  physics.  The 
antients  speculated  or  dogmatized  in  both  tnese  divisions 
of  the  science.  Anaximander  considered  the  sun  to  be 
only  a  little  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus;  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  asserted  the  existence  of  different 
kinds  of  atoms,  and  that  the  soul  also  was  composed 
of  atoms.  Heraditus  supposed  heat  to  be  the  primitive 
element  and  the  omnipotent  power.  Plato»  besides  an  eter- 
nal supreme  intellieence,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
primitive  and  eternal  matter,  which  was  divided  bv  the  in- 
telligence into  the  four  recognised  elements,  and  vivified 
by  a  soul,  making  the  world  an  animal,  with  the  stars  as 
limbs.  Aristotle  admitted  the  elements  of  Plato,  but  de- 
nied the  soul;  substituting  in  its  stead  individaal  souls. 
Epicurus  supposed  an  infinite  variety  of  atoms,  which  being 
in  constant  motion,  form  bodies  by  accidentally  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other.  Empedocles,  the  most  enlightened 
of  these  antients  peculators,  believed  that  the  four  dements 
were  not  originally  individually  developed,  but  were  in  a 
state  of  amalgamation;  tliat,  after  the  developement  of 
the  elements,  enmity  (repulsion)  and  friendship  (attraction) 
became  inherent  properties  of  them,  and  that  the  soul 
was  formed  of  these  elements,  fire  predominating  in  it. 
Pythagoras,  in  consequence  of  his  numeric  system,  taught 
a  central  heat,  the  existence  of  ten  spheres,  the  sun,  moon, 
five  visible  planets,  the  earth,  an  opposite  earth,  and  the 
stars ;  also  a  music  of  the  spheres,  produced  by  the  harmonic 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  new  Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria,  under  Ammonius.  Plotinus  and  lamblichus, 
believed  every  thing  to  be  an  emanation  or  effusion  from  a 
supreme  power. 

Modem  cosmogonists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
first  the  dogmatists,  as  Buffon  in  his  Histoire  Naturally 
Wolff  in  his  Cosmologia,  Maupertuis  in  the  Essai  de 
Cosmologie,  Lambert  in  the  Kosmologische  Briefe,  Dal- 
berg  in  the  Betrachtungen  iiber  Universum,  Berger'in 
his  Philosophisohe  Darstellung  des  WeltaUs,  Des  Cartes, 
Opera  Omma,  lately  edited*  by  v  ictor  Cousin ;  and  Holl- 
bach  in  the  Systtoie  *  de  la  Nature.  Secondly,  the  cri- 
tical cosmogonists,  who  conduct  their  inquiries  according 
to  the  principles  of  Kant,  as  developed  in  hiA  Allgemeine 
Naturgeschichte,  und  Thoorie  des  Himmels ;  and  in  de- 
tached parts  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Sohelling, 
Hegel,  Herbart,  and  in  the  Naturphilosophie  of  Oken, 
which  contains  a  complete  system  of  cosmogony,  dynamo- 
logy  and  physiogoy  and  in  a  little  work  of  John  Miiller, 
entitled  Ueber  die  Entstchung  der  Welt  aus  Nichts,  of 
which,  as  it  is  the  latest  German  publication  on  the  subject* 
we  give  an  abstract. 

Miiller,  after  premising  that  nothing  cannot  be  productive 
of  anything,  admits  the  existence  of  an  ori^nal  governing 
power,  possessed  of  omnipresence  and  consciousness,  conse- 
quently of  omnipotence  and  universal  benevolence,  but  un- 
embodied.  From  eternity  this  power  designed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  which  could  only  be  effected  in  one  of 
two  modes,  either  in  a  pantheistical  or  spiritual  mode.  As 
in  the  abstract,  or  in  the  world  as  it  is  objectively,  there 
exist  no  limited  magnitudes  or  quantities,  but  only  the  in- 
finitely ereat  or  infinitely  small,  out  of  the  amalgamation  of 
which,  tnings  limited  or  measurable  proceed,  such  a  power, 
as  before  described,  could  create  the  world  either  with  his 
own  entire  and  undivided  power,  bestowing  on  it  an  all- 
pervading  soul,  contradistinguished  from  individual  souls^ 

•  ThU  edebratod  work  bat  beoo  ««eribed  U  Mirabaud  and  La  Graacp. 
but  was  io  faot  writtan  by  Daron  HvUboch,  wImu  rckidiug^  thu  houM  of  La 
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which  13  th6  doctrmd  of  Pantbeiffm ;  or  the  inielligenoe  has 
parted  with  an  infinitely  small  i>ortioB  of  its  power,  which 
of  itself  created  the  world :  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual- 
ism. This  last  process  this  writer  considers  to  have  heen 
the  case,  and  asserts  that  the  infinitely  small  portions  of 
power  which  the  ii4telligence  parted  with  are  what  we  call 
time.  The  continued  existence  of  time  not  only  shows  the 
continual  existence  of  the  power  ]fredicated,  hut  also  dis- 
pro^^  Pantheism.  The  act  of  parting  with  power  or  forces, 
frequently  observable  in  organic  chemistry,  is  apparent  to 
sensible  creatures  in  space,  and  the  act  of  partmg  with 
time  in  indefinite  si>ace.  If  an  eternity  be  allowed  to  an 
infinitely  smaH  portion  of  power  for  growth  or  formation,  it 
must  become  definite :  an  eternity  of  passed  tmie  is  equal 
to  existent  power.  A  point  being  given,  as  a  oentre  in  in- 
definite space,  a  nebula  is  immediately  formed  by  this 
power,  and,  according  to  Miiller,  the  action  of  this  original 
power  is  three-fold,  viz.  by  attraction,  repulsion,  and  a  power 
mdijTerent  to  both,  which  is  quiesoent,  and  what  we  call  ori- 
ginal matter,  or  physis,  or  hyle,  or  sether ;  and  there  being  a 
constant  preponderance  of  attraction  to  the  centre,  the 
flsther  is  attracted  or  compressed  towards  it  Besides  this, 
tiie  nebula  possesses  a  rotatory  motion,  of  which  even  the 
smallest  parts  partake,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  vortoK  or 
atom.  Every  vortex  possesses  attraction,  repulsion,  ssther, 
and,  as  it  turns  upon  its  axis,  a  rotatory  motion.  Either  the 
vortex  has  just  the  degree  of  velocity  in  its  rotation,  which, 
added  to  the  constantly  decreasing  repulsion,  is  equal  to 
the  attraction,  and  then  the  vortex  is  niiid,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  drops ;  or  there  is  a  preponderance  of  rotation, 
when  the  vortex  becomes  gaseous ;  or  there  is  too  little 
rotatory  motion,  in  which  case  the  vortex  concentrates  itself 
into  a  substance,  and  throws  off  particles,  which  move  round 
it  as  a  centre  and  together  form  a  system :  the  vortex  then 
is  solid  or  fixed.  The  vortices  are  atoms;  the  rotatory 
motion  when  increased  is  heat ;  when  diminished  is  oold. 

Every  vortex  or  atom,  as  soon  as  it  has  positively  adopted 
one  of  the  three  forms,  fluid,  gaseous,  or  solid,  is  an  ele- 
ment, and  is  unchangeable.  Tnere  is  in  the  universe  an 
infinite  number  of  elements,  which  differ  in  their  inherent 
powers  according  to  the  different  quantities  of  aether  which 
they  contain.  Tnese  elements  may  be  denominated  metals, 
ana  of  them  oxygen,  as  containing  the  least  attraction, 
mt^y  be  overcome  by  any  of  the  others ;  when  thus  over- 
come the  process  is  called  oxidation.  The  more  solid  and 
dense  elements  accumulate  round  a  heavenly  body  in  the 
progress  of  its  formation,  while  the  lighter  and  finer  ele- 
ments settle  on  its  surfEice ;  thus  oxygen  is  everywhere  in 
our  atmosphere.  Out  of  these  materials  an  original  oentral 
heavenly  body  formed  itself.  According  to  mathematical 
laws,  rotation  must  have  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
condensation  augmented,  and  consequently  the  more  dense 
the*  vortices  or  atoms  became,  the  greater  was  their  rotatory 
motion,  which  produced  increase  of  heat,  and  consequently 
oxidation  of  oxygen,  and  fire,  and  the  throwing  (^,  from  the 
equator  of  the  original  central  hea\'enly  body,  masses  of 
burning  and  melting  metals ;  ii>  proof  of  which  it  has  been 
calculated  that  our  earth  would  throw  off  masses  from  the 
equator  if  it  revolved  upon  its  axis  121  times  quicker  than 
a  cannon  ball  flies,  and  that  these  frtigments  would  move 
round  the  earth  as  its  satellites. 

Applying  this  process  to  the  original  central  heavenly 
body,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  uie  twenty  millions  of 
stars  of  the  Milky  Way  are  the  first  regular  metallic  frag- 
ments thrown  off  by  that  body,  while  Xm  few  thousands  of 
stars,  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  sun,  are  the  later  and 
irregularly-ejected  portions,  all  of  which  still  burn,  and 
consequently  give  light  and  heat  to  their  respective  pla- 
netary systems.  The  planets  are  probably  thrown-off  por- 
tions of  the  sun,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  now  limited 
size,  have  long  since  cooled,  grown  habitable,  and  become 
satellites  of  the  sun.  He  considers  comets  to  be  masses  of 
water,  or  of  vapour  arising  from  water. 

In  thus  giving  an  account  of  this  system  of  cosmogony,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  it  is  merely  presented 
here  to  show  what  kind  of  speculations  the  term  cosmogony, 
as  at  present  uiiderstood,  includes. 

COSMO'GRAPHY  (Ko<Tftoypa(i>ia),  the  description  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  fi*om  the  two  Greek  words  ypa^, 
to  write,  and  k6<tuoq,  which  signifies  the  world,  or  the  uni- 
verse, considered  as  a  system  of  order.  Cosmography, 
strictly  limited,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  origin 
and  creation  of  things,  which  is  the  subject  of  cosmogony, 


nor  with  the  metaphyMcal  philosophy  of  the  eoostitiitiofi  ef 
thingg,  which  is  eosmology.    It  is  merely  the  desoriptioa  of 
the  s]rstem  of  the  material  world,  as  ills,  or  aft  it  appears  to 
our  senses.    Nor  does  it  o(Hmprehend  any  examinatk»  ef 
the  separate  parts  of  the  system,  except  in  so  fiur  as  eoch  w 
connected  with  the  whole,  aay  more  tnah  the  deseiiptMii  o# 
a  machine  comprehends  any  aooount  of  the  wood  or  iioB  en- 
other  Biaterial  of  which  it  may  be  fttbricated.    Yet  thk  dis- 
tinction has  been  sometimes  neglected.    There  is  a  work. 
for  instance^  by  Paul  Merula,  under  the  title  of  ^Cosmo- 
graphia  Generalis,*  fol.  Amst  1621,  which  is  ia  the  greater 
part  merely  a  description  of  the  different  countries  of  tiie 
earth,  or  in  other  words  a  treatise  of  geography.    In  like 
manner,  the  English  work  of  Dr.  Heylin,  first  published  in 
1622  under  the  title  of  *  Microeosmos,'  and  afrerwards  under 
that  of  his  *  GosmognuDky,'  it  merely  a  oompilation  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,    llie  word  oosmognqphy  may  pwhaps 
legitimately  admit  of  some  variety  of  acceptation,  m  r^iain} 
to  the  extent  of  what  is  to  be  eonsidered  the  system  of  (he 
world,  or  of  the  univene.    Of  the  universe  absolute^  we 
can  of  course  predicate  nothing ;  but  as  anything  may  be 
called  the  whole  which  can  be  regarded  as  eomplete  is 
itself,  so  the  word  univene  is  i^Ued  sometimes  to  this 
globe  alone»  which  in  one  sMise  is  the  universe  te  us,  and 
sometimes  to  that  solar  system  of  whioh  our  globe  is  one  of 
the  parts.    But  the  term  cosmography  might  also,  without 
impropriety,  be  used  as  meaninja;  a  view  or  desOTtptioB  dT 
any  separate  portion  of  the  entire  universe  still  mere  ex- 
tensive than  the  solar  mtem. 

CX)SNB,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Ni^m, 
on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Loire,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  little  river  Novain,  102  miles  in  a  straight  line  8.  by 
E.  of  Paris,  or  110  miles  by  the  road  through  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Montargis,  47''  24'  N.  lat  and  2^  56'  E.  k>i^. 
Cosne  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  appears  in 
the  *  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,'  under  the  name  of  Condate, 
a  Celtic  word,  denoting  '  a  corner,'  and  applied  eom- 
monly  to  places  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  streams.  (D'Anville.)  In  the  records  of  the 
middle  ages  the  town  is  mentioned  by  the  naoM  of  Con- 
dida. 

Cosne  is  situated  in  a  country  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  towns  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
iron  go(>ds.  Knives  and  scissars  are  mentioned  by  Expilly 
(1762)  as  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture:  since  his 
time  the  manufaeture  of  anchors  of  the  largest  size,  cannon- 
balls,  and  iron  work  for  ships  or  for  warlike  purposes,  has 
grown  to  great  importance ;  that  of  cutlery  is  stiU  carried 
on.  There  are  several  cooperages ;  gloves  are  also  made. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  plateau  or  table  land ; 
it  is  neat  and  well  laid  out,  though  ip  the  older  part  the  streets 
are  narrow.  There  is  a  handw)me  theatre,  and  there  are 
several  good  inns,  and  a  public  walk  on  the  bank  of  the 
Novain.  The  population  in  1832  was  6123  for  the  town,  or 
5987  for  the  whole  commune. 

Before  the  revolution  this  town  contained  several  mo- 
nastic establishments.  It  has  now  a  court  of  justice  (TH- 
bunal  Civil,  or  Tribunal  de  Premihe  Irnkmoe)  the  court- 
room of  which  is  handsome.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement,  occupying  the  north-west  «ctremity  of  the 
department,  and  containing  (in  1832)  a  population  of 
66,850 ;  there  are  in  it  many  iron  works. 

COSSACKS,  a  p&ople  inhabiting  those  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire  which  border  on  the  northern  dominions  of 
Turkey,  Poland,  and  Tartary,  as  well  as  the  southern  parts 
of  Siberia.  Both  the  name  and  origin  of  this  singular 
people  are  involved  in  uncertainty :  Uie  former  they  appear 
to  derive  from  the  Tartar  word  Kasak  or  Kaisaks,  signifying 
light-armec*  mercenary  horsemen.  They  Were  for  a  long 
time  known  by  the  Caucasian  appellation  of  Tsherkassi  (or 
Circassians),  and  to  this  day  call  their  capital  Tsherkask 
As  to  descent  they  appear  to  be  of  the  native  Russian  race^ 
intermixed  with  Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  Gipsies,  an  origin 
of  which  their  language  and  religious  practices  leave 
scarcely  a  doubt.  Russian  forms  the  groundwork  of  their 
dialect ;  in  military  matters  it  is  corrupted  with  Turkish, 
and  in  legal  affairs  with  Polish  words.  The  first  mention 
made  of  thom  is  about  the  time\)f  the  downfall  of  the  Tar- 
tar dominion  in  Russia.  As  a  united  people  they  seem  to 
have  sprung  up  in  Southern  Russia  out  of  the  remains  of 
that  dominion.  There,  amalgamating  with  the  natives  and 
fugitives  from  all  parts,  they  gradually  ext^ded  their  power 
to  the  Bug  and  Dniester,  buUding  towns  and  villages,  and 
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'  wnging  war  against  the  Turks  and  TarUW.  For  the  purpose 
of  defence  they  were  classed  into*  the  married  and  uumar- 
tied*  of  whom  the  latter  devoted  themsetves  exclusively  to 
the  ^rofeasion  of  arms,  warftire,  and  pbinder.  They  fortified 
themselves  in  their  head-quarters  on  an  island  of  the 
Dnieper  called  Korlitzkoi-Ostrof,  from  Uiree  streams  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  riter.  They  gave  this  setttement  the 
name  of  Setch  or  .Setcha,  while  ilwy  themselves,  ftom  their 
local  position,  bore  Uiat  of  Zaporoghes.  The  married  men 
lived  at  some  distance  fixMn  the  spot,  in  viHages,  between 
Uie  Dnieper  and  Bug.  At  this  period,  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  the  Cossacks  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
regular  government ;  but  when  the  emeigencv  arose  they 
elected  a  chief,  whose  authonty  terminated  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  emergency.  Thev  famished  troops  at  their  own 
cost  to  the  Voivc^es,  established  in  the  Ukraine  by  the  Li- 
thuanian princes. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
kind  of  military  republic,  governed  by  elective  diieft,  was 
ostablished  among  those  r^e  tribes  by  a  Russian  of  low 
origin  but  great  courage.  They  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  the  name  of  Cossacks,  nor  were  they  known  by  it 
in  history  uQtil  the  year  1516,  when  they  began  to  cu?t  a 
coHspicaous  part  in  Polish  affairs. 

In  1575  Yermak  or  Yermeli^>Timofiei;  a  Cossack  of  note, 
exasperated  by  Muscovite  oppressors,  i^o  had  subjugated 
tho  Cossacks  of  die  Don  in  1549,  dessrted  his  quarten  on 
that  river,  directed  his  flight  akmg  on  the  Volga,  destroyed 
the  Khannate  of  Kutchum,  and  then  estabhiahed  his  fbl- 
lowefB  in  the  south  of  Siberia ;  hence  arose  the  nation  of 
the  Siberian  Cossados.  In  1560  the  Cossacks  are  first  men- 
tioned  as  distributed  into  *  Pulks,'  or  regiments,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  def^ding  Tshegrin»  in  Poland,  against 
the  Tartars,  under  the  commfmd  ofOstaiy  Dakiewitsh.  Ten 
years  before,  upon  their  return  fh)m  a  victorious  campaign 
SMpiinst  the  Turks,  as  auxiliaries  of  Ivan  IV.  of  Muscovy, 
tiiey  Ibunded  New  Tsherkaskoi  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Don.  They  next  accepted  the  protection  of  Poland,  and, 
in  1592,  Stephen  Bathory,  the  king  of  that  country,  divided 
their  forces  into  10  re^ments  of  in&ntry  and  2000  hone- 
men,  the  latter  receiving  pay  out  of  a  tax  levied  upon  tibe 
rebel  peasantry.  He  also  appomted  an  Attaman  or  Het- 
man  as  chief  over  them,  and  ms  soccessors  endoreured  on 
all  occasicms  to  mterpose  them  as  a  banrier  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  Budjak,  and 
hence  jvoee  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  fVirks  and  Tar- 
tars. Tlie  eneroachments  made  on  their  rights  by  Sigfs- 
mund  III.  gave  rise  to  a  long  series  of  contentions,  which 
ettded  br  Chmielnitski,  their  Attaman,  seeking  the  protee- 
tioA  of  Russia  in  1654.  At  this  time  t^ieir  force  consisted  of 
15  regiments,  37,549  men  strong,  besides  some  hundreds  of 
horsemen.  They  remained  fnithtVil  to  Russia  until  the 
year  1706,  when  their  Attaman  Btdavine  went  over  to 
Charies  XII.  of  Sweden;  but  he  was  not  followed  by  the 
Zaporoghes  of  the  Dnieper.  They  again  became  subject  to 
Russia,  and  in  Peter  the  Great's  time  we  find  him  disband- 
ing the  CoMack  regiments  in  his  service,  and  re-modelling 
them.  This  harsh  measure  indueed  them  to  throw  Uiem- 
selves  into  the  arms  of  the  Khan  of  the  Ounea;  but  they 
speedily  became  disgusted  with  their  new  masters,  and 
successfully  sued  fi>r  pardon  of  the  Empress  Anne,  who 
allowed  them  to  settle  again  on  the  Russian  territory.  Here 
they  remained  until  thev  provoked  the  Empress  Catherine 
by  their  turbulences,  who  ordered  their  Setcha  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  inhabitants  to  be  scattered,  and  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukrame  to  be  formed  into  regiments  of  hussars. 
I^  Zaporoghes  were  basiBhed  to  the  peninsula  of  Taman, 
and  from  these  exiles  sprang  the  present  Cossacks  of  the 
Euxine.  In  later  times  the  Cossacks  have  been  allowed 
the  tcanouil  enjoyment  of  dieir  settlements,  and  have  been 
exempted  from  taxation  on  condition  of  furnishing  certain 
contineents  to  their  Russian  masters.  In  1831  the  emperor 
Nicholas  re-established  the  regiments  of  the -Ukraine  under 
the  denomination  of  tl»  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia.  At  pfe- 
sent  ^leir  troops  are  wholly  composed  of  cavalry,  and  are 
thus  distributed.'— 

IspaciAl  Gotrd*.  Utm, 

Cossacks  of  the  Don  «       l  regt.,  10  squads.,  1 200 

„             Euxine  .1.2.         240 

H              Ural     .  .       1       .     —       .          120 

n            Attaman  .       1      .     10      •        1200 

2760 


OftheUne. 

Men 

Brought 

forward 

.        2,760 

Cossacks  of  the  Don      •     .     70 

.  350 

.      42.400 

•> 

Euxine      •     21 

.   195 

.      12,600 

»» 

Little  Russia  18 

.     90 

.      12,800 

>» 

Siberia       .     30 

•    150 

.      18.000 

** 

Ural     ..     10 

.     50 

6000 

»» 

Upper  Terek    3 

.     15 

1800 

>f 

Lower  do.        3 

.      15 

1800 

H 

Volga        •      8 

•     15 

1800 

W 

Bob      .     .      3 

.     15 

1800 

164         917  101,760 

Besides  two  batteries  of  horse  artillerv  of  the  Don.  One- 
half  of  this  foree  is  always  kept  in  readiness  for  service ;  the 
other  formi^the  reserve:  the  whole  however  may  be  called 
out  at  once,  and  the  strength  of  the  reffunents  maybe  aug- 
mented at  the  emperor's  mandate.  Every  Cossack,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  40,  is  liable  to  perform  military 
duty.  Each  regiment  is  drawn  from  one  or  more  stanitcas 
or  districts,  and  every  Cossack  is  required  to  supply  him- 
B^f  with  a  horse^  arms»  and  equipments.  The  youiig  are 
called  out  first,  and  men  of  advanced  ac^  are  retained  as 
the  reserve,  unless  they  volunteer  for  field  duty.  The  re- 
cruits are  more  fevoured  than  any  others  in  the  Russian 
serviee ;  they  are  neither  tdiained  on  the  march  to  head-quar- 
ters nor  subject  to  bodily  examination.  In  time  of  war  the 
period  of  e^viCe  is  unlimited ;  in  time  of  peace  it  is  con- 
fined to  three  years.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Euxine,  who  are 
attached  to  the  corps  stationed  in  the  regions  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  Georgia,  are  almost  invariably  iM  active  service. 
There  is  no  longer  a  local  Attaman ;  Couift  Rsiumoufsjgr, 
the  last  chief  of  tlie  Ukraine,  was  dismissed  by  Catherine  II., 
And  the  post  of  Attaman  of  the  Don  bas  been  suppressed 
by  the  present  enq^eror.  The  nominal  dignity  of  Attaman 
is  vested  in  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Russian  crown.  The 
Cossack  receives  no  pay  but  when  in  the  field  or  on  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  dress  of  the  soMierv  is  a  sh<»rt  vest 
in  the  Polish  style,  large  trowsers  of  deep  blue,  and  a  black 
sheepskiB  cap.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  long  spear,  sabre^ 
musket,  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  whip  with  a  leather  thon^ 
called  a  natraika,  which  they  apply  to  their  enemy's  as  w^ 
as  their  charger's  back.  They  are  mostly  members  of  the 
Russo-Greek  church,  enjoy  their  own  independent  consti- 
tution, and  are  a  purely  military  people.  The  only-authority 
that  we  potaess  as  to  theit  actual  numbers  is  a  return  of 
the  year  If  49,  when  the  number  of  hearths  was  118,459, 
and  of  male  persons  955.228.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  Archenholtz  affirmed  the  number  of  males 
fit  for  duty  to  be  700,000. 

COSSEIR,  a  town  <^  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  26''  7^ 
N.  lat,  and  34"  21'  B.  long.  It  is  about  100  miles  east  of 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile  in  Upp^  Bgypt.  The  caravans  which 
trade  with  Arabia,  proceed  from  Kenneh  to  Cosseir,  through 
the  sandy  desert  east  of  the  Nile ;  the  track,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  from  Kenneh,  crosses  a  rocky  ridge,  oa 
the  east  side  of  which  a  indley  op^is,  leading  to  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  where  Cosseir  is  situated.  Sevml  springs  or 
wells  are  found  on  this  track.  The  Ataoni  Arabs  live  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  esc(nrt  the  caravans  between 
Kenneh  and  Cosseir.  Cosseir  is  only  an  open  road,  but  it 
is  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  especially  since  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha  has  become 
master  of  tne  Hedjaz  in  the  latter  country.  From  Cosseir 
vessels  cross  over  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  or  to  Yembo, 
the  port  of  Medina.  Cosseir  is  a  small  assemblage  of  poor 
dwellings,  the  resident  p<^ulation  of  which  amounts  to 
only  about  1000 ;  but  there  are  large  storehouses  where  the 
caravans  deposit  their  goods.  (See  the  Chart  of  the  Red 
Sea,  north  of  Jidda,  1836,  publi^ed  torn  the  survey  of 
Maresby  and  Carless.) 

COSSIMBAZAR.    [Moorshbdabad.] 

CO'SSONUS  (Clairville),  a  gwius  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects,  of  the  fomily  Curculionidse.  Technical  characters  :— 
AntennsD  short,  rather  thick ;  funiculus  seven-jointed,  the 
basal  joints  longer  than  tiie  following;  dub  large,  and  of 
an  oval  form ;  rostrum  rather  lon^  thickened  at  the  apex; 
thorax  truncated  before  and  behind,  and  somewhat  de- 
pressed above ;  elytra  elongate,  moderately  convex  above, 
and  covering  the  abdomen ;  tibisB  dilated  towards  the  apex, 
where  there  is  a  large  heok;  tarsi  rather  lender,  tho  f*- 
Bultimate  j<H&t  biWbed.  iigitized  b;, 
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About  seventeen  species  of  this  genuf  are  known,  of 
which  Schoenheer  sdects  Cosiontu  linearis  as  the  type. 
This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  and  has  bc^en 
found  in  holeti  and  in  old  trees :  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a  narrow  elongated  form*  and  black 
or  brown  colour ;  the  elytra  are  punctate-striated.  Coitonus 
tarda  is  another  British  species,  which  closely  resembles 
the  last,  but  is  of  a  larger  size,  being  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length. 

(X)SSUS  (Fabricius),  a  genus  of  moths— section,  Lepi- 
doptera  Noctu ma— family,  Hepialidse  (Stephens).  Tech- 
nical characters :  antennsD  long,  rather  slender,  furnished 
on  the  inner  edja;e  with  a  series  of  transverse  elevated  ridges 
(wliich,  when  viewed  from  the  side,  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
saw) ;  two  distinct  palpi,  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  and 
each  three-jointed ;  head  very  small ;  upper  wings  longer 
and  larger  than  the  lower ;  body  lar^e.  « 

Larva  lignivorous.    Pupa  enclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

Cossus  Sgniperda  (Fab.)  is  one  of  the  larsest  of  the  Bri- 
tish moths,  measuring,  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  when 
expanded,  from  three  to  three  and  three  quarter  inches.  It 
is  of  a  grey  colour:  the  upper  wings  are  mottled  with  white, 
and  adorned  with  numerous  irregular  black  lines ;  the  un- 
der wings  are  almost  of  a  uniform  brownish-ash  colour; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  is  of  a  buff  colour,  and  there 
is  a  transverse  dark  mark  towards  the  posterior  part ;  the 
body  is  of  a  dark  brownish-grey  colour,  with  nngs  of  a 
silver-like  hue. 

The  larva  or  caterpillar  is  about  three  inches  m  length 
when  full-grown,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  pink«  the  head  is  black,  and  ihe  first  segment 
of  the  bo^  (o»  that  joining  the  head)  has  two  irregular 
black  patches  a'bove. 

This  caterpillar  emits  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
odour,  and  if  touched  with  the  bands,  the  scent  cannot  Be 
discharged  from  them  for  some  considerable  time,  although 
they  may  be  frequently^  washed.  It  resides  in  and  fe^ 
upon  the  wood  of  the  poplar,  oak,  and  aspen ;  but  old  pol- 
lard willows  appear  to  be  its  most  &vourite  haunts.  These 
we  frequently  see  perforated  with  numerous  oval  holes, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  when  the  caterpUlars 
are  abundant,  the  trees  attacked  eventually  ML  a  sacrifice 
to  their  ravages.  It  is  three  years  before  attaining  matu- 
rity, at  which  time  it  encloses  itself  ii^  a  tough  cocoon, 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  joined  together  by  a  glutinous 
web. 

The  moth  is  common  m  various  parts  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  is  often  called  the  goat-moth^  a  name  which 
has  probably  been  applied  firom  the  property  of  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odour  having  been  transferred  firom  the  cater* 
pUlar  to  the  moth. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  Cossus  ligniperda  will  be  found 
in  the  *M^moires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  des  Inseotes,'  by 
De  Qeer ;  and  for  its  anatomy  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
'  Rechcrches  sur  VAnatomie  et  les  Metamorphoses  de  diff6- 
rentes  Esp^ces  d*Insectes,'  by  L.  L.  Lyonet  This  latter 
author  has  also  published  a  substantial  auarto  work,  with 
numerous  beautiful  plates,  engraved  and  orawn  by  himself, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cater- 
pillar above  mentioned.  This  work,  which  was  the  labour 
of  years,  must  ever  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  great  skill 
and  perseverance  of  its  author,  who  boasts  of  having  de- 
stroyed but  one  caterpillar  for  its  completion.  It  is  entitled, 
'  Traits  Anatomique  de  la  Chenille  qui  ronge  le  Bois  de 
Saule,'  & 

CO'SSYPH  JS  (Olivier),  a  genus  of  CJoleopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  section  Heteromera,  and  subsection  Taxicomes. 
The  principal  character  of  this  genus  consists  in  the  dilated 
and  flattened  sides  to  the  thorax  and  elytra — a  structure 
also  found  in  many  of  the  Nitidulm  and  in  the  CassidsD. 
These  insects,  if  it  were  not  for  the  dilated  portions  of  the 
thorax  and  elytra,  would  be  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  but 
with  these  parts  they  present  an  oval  outline.  The  thorax 
is  nearly  semicircular,  and  its  dilated  margins,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  elytra,  are  semitransparent  The  antennsa  are 
eleven -jointed ;  the  four  last  joints  are  considerably  thicker 
than  the  preceding,  and  rather  flattened;  the  terminal 
ioint  of  the  maxillary  palpus  is  dilated,  and  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  form ;  the  head  is  completely  hidden  by  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  thorax. 

.    These  insects  inhabit  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa  and  India.    About  ten  species  are  known. 

Co9syphu$  Hqffmansegii  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length, 


and  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  the  parts  of  the  thorax  and 
elytra  which  extend  beyond  the  insect  itself  are  of  a  paler 
hue.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  this  curious 
insect,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  shaped  beetle 
pressed  against  the  under  side  of  a  little  oval  scale  of  wax, 
so  that  its  impression  is  distinctly  visible  above,  being  eoa- 
vex,  whereas  the  scale  itself  is  concave. 

The  present  genus,  with  two  others  (Helatu  and  Ni^io\ 
form,  according  to  Latreille,  the  second  tribe  of  the  family 
Taxicomes,  and  are  included  under  the  head  Cosyphenes, 

COSTA-RICA    [Cbntral  America.] 

OOSTANTI'NA  or  COSTANTINAH,  as  the  Arabs 
pronounce  it,  the  ancient  Cirta,  once  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
IS  the  capital  of  the  east  division  of  Algiers,  and  the  largest 
town  of  the  whole  state  next  to  Algiers  itself.  It  stands  on 
a  steep  rocky  hill,  round  three  sides  of  the  base  of  which 
flows  the  river  Rummel,  which  is  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  the  ancient  Ampsaga.  The  rocky 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  joined  on  the 
south-west  side  by  a  neck  of  land  to  the  adjacent  country. 
The  country  around  Costantina  is  a  high  terrace  between  the 
lesser  or  maritime  Atlas  to  the  north*  and  the  higher  or 
central  chain  to  the  south.  The  Wad-el-Kebeer,  and  the 
Seiboos,  or  river  of  Bona,  both  flowing  northwards  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Sirkah  or  Abeadh  river,  which 
flows  southward  into  the  MelgiAmarsh,  have  their  sources  in 
this  high  land.  The  central  Atlas  range  which  runs  from 
west  to  east  through  the  province  of  Titterie,  on  entering 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  Costantina,  south  of  the 
Juijura  moimtains,  which  belong  properly  to  the  Maritime 
Atlas,  inclines  to  the  south-east,  forming  the  groups  called 
Vanougah,  I-aite,  SeUim,  and  Mustewah;  it  then  joins  the 
extensive  group  called  Jebel  Auress,  which  is  directly 
south  of  Costantina,  beyond  which  it  continues  in  an  east 
direction,  forming  the  mountains  of  Tipasa,  in  which  the 
Mejerdah  has  its  sources,  and  which  extend  into  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis ;  firom  the  Jebel  Auress,  however,  an  ofiset 
is  detached  to  the  north-east,  separating  the  waters  of  the 
terrace  of  Costantina  which  flow  northwards  into  the 
Wad-el-Kebeer  and  the  Seiboos  from  those  which  flow 
eastward  into  the  Mejerdah  or  Bagradas.  East  of  this 
rid^e,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mejerdah,  are  the 
plams  of  Myskianah,  renowned  for  theit  fertility ;  they  be- 
long to  the  province  of  Costantina,  and  border  on  Tunis. 

Among  the  towns  are  Tipsa  or  Tipasa,  Grella,  a  frontier  town 
and  garrison  near  the  l^jerdah,  which  is  here  called  Senat, 
and  further  north,  in  the  valley  of  the  S^ieras,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mejerdah,  is  Tiffesh,  the'^ancient  Thebestis.  This  part 
of  the  country  has  been  lately  visited  from  the  side  of  Tunis 
by  Sir  Greville  Temple,  Excurnons  in  the  Meditemmean, 
1835. 

The  road  firom  Algiers  to  Costantina,  after  crossing  the 
river  Isser,  passes  over  the  southern  skirts  of  Mount  Jurjura, 
and  then  enters  a  narrow  defile  called  by  the  Arabs  Beeban,  or 
'  the  eates,'  and  by  the  Turks,  Dammer  CiJappi  or  the  *  iron- 
gates,  which  is  cut  through  perpendicular  rocks.  Six  miles 
east  of  it  is  another  difficult  pass  called  Accaba«  or '  the 
ascent,'  being  over  a  ridge  which  seems  to  connect  the  Mari- 
time Atlas  with  the  more  south  or  central  range.  The 
road  lies  over  a  high  narrow  ledge  with  precipices  on  each 
side.  Descending  to  the  east,  the  road  enters  the  fertile 
plain  or  terrace  of  Majanah.  In  this  region  the  Boosellam, 
an  affluent  of  the  Boojeyah  river,  has  its  source.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  east  is  Zammorah,  known  for  its  olive  plant- 
ations, and  fiirther  on  the  road  to  Costantina  is  Setee^  the 
Colonia  Sitifensis,  of  which  Shaw  describes  some  remains. 
The  town  stood  on  a  hill  facing  the  south,  near  the  Boosellam. 
In  the  plains  south  of  Seteef,  which  consist  chiefly  of  pasture 
land,  dwell  several  Arab  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Beni  Am- 
mer,  have  a  very  bad  character.  About  twenty  miles  south- 
east of  Seteef,  are  Taggah  and  Zainah,  in  a  fine  open 
country  at  the  north  base  of  the  Jebel  Mustewah.  At 
Zainah,  Shaw  saw  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  ho- 
nour of  Sevems,  and  other  antiquities.  He  thinks  that 
Zainah  is  probably  the  ancient  Zama.  About  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Zainah  is  Medrashem,  in  a  plain  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Jebel  Auress,  wiUi  a  handsome  sepulchral  monument  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the 
Atlas  riiige  lies  the  valley  of  the  Shatt  or  Shott,  a  marsh 
into  which  several  streams  empty  themselves,  and  which  is 
again  separated  by  another  more  southern  ridge  from  the 
Zaab,  or  valley  of  the  Acye-dee  river,  where  the  Biscareens 
dwell    In  the  valley  of  the  Shatt  are  the  ruins  of  Thu* 
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buna,  now  called  Thubna.  This  part  of  ^^  ^untry  is  inha- 
bited by  several  powerful  Berber  tribes. 

Returning  to  the  latitude  of  Costantina,  there  seems  to  be 
to  the  east' of  Seteef  a  transverse  ridge  of  high  land  which 
divides  the  plains  of  Seteef  from  the  terrace  of  Costantina, 
^which  appears  to  be  higher,  and  which  extends  nearly  80 
miles  towards  the  east,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  ridge 
already  mentioned,  which  divides  the  sources  of  the  Seiboos 
from  those  of  the  Mejerdah.    This  region,  which  is  very 
elevated,  consists  of  fertile  plains  with  hills  upon  them, 
and  to  the  south  it  blends  itself  with  the  valleys  which  lie 
'within  the  extensive  group  of  the  Jebel  Auress.    The 
country  is  partly  tilled  and  sown  with  corn,  or  planted  with 
olive  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  partly  left  for  pasture.     It 
also  produces  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,    cetween  the 
Jebel  Auress  and  the  town  of  Costantina,  is  a  mountain 
called  Ziganeah,  apparently  a  projection  of  the  Auress, 
and  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Physgfiah,  formerly  a  Ro- 
man colony,  with  an  abundant  fountain  and  reservoir,  the 
water  of  which  was  formerly  carried  to  Costantina  by  an 
aqueduct.     PhysgSahfis  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Co- 
stantina.   To  the  north,  the  terrace  of  Costantina  opens 
towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  two  valleys  or 
gorges  formed  through  the  ridge  of  the  lesser  or  mantime 
Atlas,  one  by  the  course  of  the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  almost  direct 
north  from  Costantina,  and  the  other  by  the  Seiboos  in  a 
north-east  direction  to  the  gulf  of  Bona.    The  mouth  of 
the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea  to 
Costantina,  is  about  fbrty-eight  miles  distant  The  distance 
from  Costantina  to  Bona  is  about  100  miles,  and  from  Co- 
stantina to  Algiers  twice  as  much.    About  half  way  be- 
tween Costantina  and  Bona  is  Gelma,  or,  Guelma,  where 
are  some  Roman  remains,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  strong 
position,  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  plain  of  Co- 
stantina. The  French  expedition  under  Marshal  Ciausel,  in 
November  1836,  assembled  at  Bona  to  the  number  of  about* 
8,000  men,  whence  they  marched  upon  Costantina  by  the 
left  or  west  bank  of  the  Seiboos ;  they  found  great  difficulty 
in  passing  their  cannon  and  waggons  over  that  part  of  the 
lesser  Atlas  which   lay  in  their  way,  and  in  crossing  the 
swollen  torrents.    When  they  arrived  on  the  high  terrace  of 
Costantina,  they  experienced  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
lasted  several  days,  and  by  the  severe  cold  disabled  or 
killed  a  large  part  of  the  army.    Having  come  in  sight 
o£  Costantina,  they  found  the  place  defended  by  Arabs  and 
JCabyles,  with  some  cannon  on  the  walls,  and  too  strong  to  be 
CEirried  without  a  regular  siege,  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. Accordingly  they  were  obliged  to  marcn  back  to  Bona, 
much  annoyed  by  the  Arabs  dunng  the  first  day's  retreat 
They  left  a  body  of  troops  in  the  position  of  Guelma, 
and  a  new  expedition  against  Costantina  is  talked  of. 
(Marshal  ClauseFs  dispatch  after  his  return  to  Bona,  as 
given  in  the  Times  and  other  newspapers  of  the  1 9th  De- 
cember, 1836.)    Costantina  is  described  as  a  large  city, 
larger  than  Algiers  in  appearance,  though  Shaw  gives  it 
only  a  good  mile  in  circumference ;  the  houses  have  sloping 
roofs  covered  with  tiles,  a  circumstance  which  of  itself^ 
denotes  the  difference  of  its  cUmate  [from  that  of  the  sea 
coast.    The  population  is  supposed  to  be  between  30,000 
and  40,000.    It  was  the  ancient  Cirta  (probably  Carth,  *  the 
city'),  the  residence  of  Massinissa  and  Jugurtha  ;  it  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Cs^r,  Cirta 
Sittianorum,  and  the  head  town  of  Numidia  Propria,  until 
Constantino  gave  it  his  own  name.    A  Roman  bridge,  a 
triumphal  arch,  several   cisterns,  a  handsome  gate,  and 
oAer  remains  of  antiquity,  have  been  described  by  Shaw, 
who  is  still  the  best,  we  had  almost  said  the  only  good, 
authority  for  this  fine  and  extensive  region.    (See  also 
Nachrichten   und  Bemerkungeih    iiber   den   Algierschen 
Stoat,  Altona,  1798,  and  Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbariej  in 
1785-6.)    The  Beylik  of  Costantina  occupies   nearly  the 
one  half  of  the  whole  Regency  of  Algiers,  and  most  of 
it,  especially  its  south  part  is  still  unknown  to  Europeans. 
It  is  impossible  to  guess  at  its  population;  but  by  reckoning 
the  numerous  tribes  scattered  over  its  surface,  it  must  be 
considerable.    Under  the  Romans  it  formed  part  of  Mau- 
ritania.   After  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  subse- 
quent breaking  up  of  the  power  of  the  eastern  Caliphs, 
it  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  nominally  subject  to  the 
Fatimites.    It  had  wars  with  the  kings  or  sultans  of  Tunis, 
und  about  1 520  was  subjected  by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa, 
from  which  time  it  has  remained  annexed  to  the  Regency 
of  Algiers.    The  Bev  of  Costantina  was  the  most  powerfm 


of  the  three  Beys  among  whom  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
gency was  divided.  His  sway  however  extended  only  over  the 
open  coimtry  around  his  capital,  and  some  other  places 
wnere  he  kept  garrisons,  such  as  Bona,  Boojeyah,  and  a  few 
more  points  along  the  coast  or  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Tunis.  All  the  mountainous  parts  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  Arabs  and  Berbers,  who  never  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Turks,  and  only  pay  tribute  when  obliged  to 
do  so  by  force.  Ahmed,  the  present  Bey  of  Costantina,  has 
remained  in  his  capital  as  an  independent  Bev  of  the 
countrj'  ever  since  the  French  took  possession  of"^ Algiers. 
For  the  maritime  towns  of  the  province  of  Costantina,  see 
Algiers  and  Bona. 

COSTARD.  GEORGE,  born  about  1710,  M.A.  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  (of  which  he  afterwards  became 
fellow  and  tutor),  in  1733,  rector  of  Twickenham,  in  1764, 
at  which  place  he  died,  January  10,  1782.  He  was  re- 
spectable, both  as  a  classical  and  oriental  scholar,  and  as  a 
mathematician ;  an  account  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
may  be  found  in  Kippis's  *  Biographia  Britannica.*  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  Hyde's  work  on  the 
*  History  of  the  Persians ;'  but  his  claim  to  notice  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  his  *  History  of  Astronomy,*  &c  London, 
1757.  This  work  appears  to  have  obtained  more  reputation 
abroad  than  at  home,  where  it  certainly  is  not  appreciated. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  astronomv,  mixed  up  with  an  elementary  ac- 
count of  them,  in  order  of  discovery,  and  accessible  to  a 
student  who  can  use  a  common  globe,  and  has  the  first 
rudiments  of  geometry.  In  all  matters  of  ancient  and 
oriental  learning,  Costard  firequenfly  cites  the  passage  and 
always  the  reference,  which  gives  his  work  a  lasting  value. 

COSTER,  LAWRENCE,  or  LAURENT  J  ANSZOON, 
a  native  of  Haarlem  in  Holland,  whom  the  Dutch  con- 
sider as  the  true  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  bom  at  Haarlem  about  the  year  1370 ; 
and  in  after-life  filled  successively  several  minor  ofiiices 
in  his  native  town,  as  sacristan,  churchwarden,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  church  of  St.  Bavon.  His  name  appears  in  the 
registers  of  that  church  in  the  years  1423,  1426,  1432,  and 
1433.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  g^ven  by  Hadrian  Junius,  a  Dutch 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Coster's  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  printing.  Junius's  *  Batavia*  was  published  in 
1588,  but  the  passage,  the  substance  of  which  we  here  give, 
is  believed  from  the  context  to  have  been  written  twenty 
years  before.  He  relates,  that  about  128  years  before  he 
wrote,  this  Lawrence  Coster  resided  in  a  large  house,  si- 
tuated opposite  the  royal  palace  at  Haarlem,  which  was 
still  standmg.  That  Coster,  during  his  afternoon  walks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  began  by  amusing  himself  with 
cutting  letters  out  of  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree ;  and  with 
these,  one  ^er  another,  the  letters  being  inverted,  he  printed 
small  sentences  for  the  instruction  of  his  grandchildren. 
That  being  a  man  of  genius  and  research,  and  finding  the 
ink  then  commonly  used  apt  to  spread,  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered, with  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  the 
son  of  Peter  (who,  he  tells  us,  left  four  children,  most  of 
whom  afterwards  enjoyed  high  offices  in  the  state),  a  more 
glutinous  kind  of  ink,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  printing 
entire  pages,  with  cuts  and  characters.  That  he,  Junius, 
had  seen  specimens  of  this  kind,  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  in  a  book  entitled  *  Speculum  Nostite  Salutis,* 
written  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Dutch  language ; 
the  blank  pages  being  pasted  together,  that  the  leaves  mi^ht 
turn  over,  like  those  of  an  ordinary  book,  without  showing 
the  vacancies.  That,  afterwards.  Coster  made  his  letters  of 
lead  instead  of  wood ;  and  lastly  of  pewter,  finding  that 
metal  harder,  and  consequently  more  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  various  drinking  cnns,  made  of  the  remains 
of  this  old  type,  were  still  preserved  in  the  afbresaid  house, 
where,  but  a  few  years  before.  Coster's  great-nephew,  or 
great-grandson,  Gerard  Thomas,  had  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  That  the  invention  in  question  soon  meeting  with 
encouragement,  it  became  necessary  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed;  which  circumstance  proved  the 
first  cause  of  disaster  to  the  new  establishment ;  for  that 
one  of  the  workmen,  named  John  (whom  Junius  suspects 
might  be  Fust,  for  he  does  not  absolutely  accuse  himX  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  himself  sufiicient  master  of  the  art  of 
casting  the  type,  and  joining  the  characters  (notwithstand- 
ing he  had  given  an  oath  of  secrecy),  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  robbing  his  master  of  the^  implmelhts  of  h^ 
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art;  choosing,  for  the  completion  of  his  purpose,  the  night 
preceding  the  Feast  of  the  rlativity,  when  the  whole  family, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  at  church, 
hearing  the  midnight  mass.  That  he  escaped  with  his 
booty  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Cologne,  and,  lastly,  that  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Mentz,  where  he  established  his 
printing-press-,  from  which,  within  the  fbllowing  year,  1442, 
were  issued  two  books,  printed  with  the  characters  which 
had  been  before  used  byXawrence  Coster  at  Haarlem :  the 
one  entitled  •  Alexandn  Galli  Doctrinale,'  the  other  *  Petri 
Hispani  Tractatus.' 

This  account,  Junius  assures  us,  he  had  from  several  old 
gentlemen  who  had  filled  the  most  honourable  offices  of 
the  city,  and  who  themselves  had  received  it  from  others  of 
equal  respectabiUty  and  credit,  as  a  well-founded  tradition ; 
as  a  lighted  torch,  he  says,  passes  from  one  hand  to  another 
without  being  extinguished.  He  adds,  that  he  well  re- 
members that  Nichohis  Gralius,  the  tutor  of  his  youth,  who 
was  an  old  gentleman  of  very  tenacious  memory,  used  to 
relate  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  often  neard  one 
ComeUus,  then  an  old  man  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  a  bookbinder,  and,  in  his  youth,  had  assisted 
in  the  printing-office  of  Coster,  describe,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  various  trials  and  experiments  made  by  his  master 
in  the  infancy  of  Uie  invention :  upon  which  occasions  he 
would  even  shed  tears,  especially  when  he  came  to  the  rob- 
bery committed  by  one  of  the  workmen,  which  he  related 
with  great  vehemence ;  cursing  those  nights  in  which,  as 
he  said,  for  some  months,  he  had  slept  in  the  same  bed 
with  so  vile  a  miscreant ;  and  protesting  that  he  could,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  execute  the  thief  with  his  own  hands, 
if  he  had  been  still  alive:  which  relation,  as  Junius  tells 
us,  corresponded  with  the  account  which  Quirinus  Talesius, 
the  burgomaster,  confessed  to  him  he  had  heard  from  the 
meuth  of  the  same  old  bookbinder. 

It  is  mainly  upon  this  testimony  that  the  writers  of 
Holland  found  what  they  consider  the  undoubted  preten- 
sions of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Junius 
is  the  earliest  writer  at  present  known  who  makes  ex- 
press mention  of  Lawrence  Coster  as  the  inventor  of  typo- 
graphy; but  he  certainly  was  not  the  first  who  asserted 
that  Uie  art  was  inventol  at  Haarlem.  Scriverius  men- 
tions that  a  treatise  expressly  upon  the  subject  in  question 
was  written  at  Haarlem,  between  1549  and  1561,  by  John 
Van  Zuyren,  who  was  for  some  time  scabinus  or  sheriff, 
and  afterwards  burgomaster  of  that  city.  Theodore  Vol- 
chart  Coomhert,  in  the  dedication  of  a  translation  of  Cicero's 
'  Offices'  to  the  burgomaster,  judges,  and  senators  of  Haar- 
lem, where  the  book  was  prmted  in  1561,  also  ascribes  to 
this  city  the  invention  of  tne  art ;  as  does  Guiceiardini,  in 
his  •  Descriaione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi,'  printed  at  Antwerp 
m  1567,  p.  180.  All  these  writers  however  appear  to  have 
founded  their  statements  upon  the  very  same  tradition  as 
that  related  by  Junius,  with  the  omission  only  of  Coster^s 
name.  The  question,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is  too  com- 
plicated for  further  discussion  here.  The  reader  who  would 
enter  more  fully  Into  it  must  consult  Meerman's  *  Origines 
Tynographicse,'  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1765,  2  vols.  4to., 
and  Ottley's  *  Inquiry  into  the  Oriein  and  Early  History  of 
Ejignvving  up<>n  Copper  and  in  Wood,*  4 to.,  London,  1816, 
voi  i.  pp,  1 7'2i  and  se<|.  These  iiuihors  support  the  cause 
of  Haarlem.  Baruii  Heineken,  in  his  *  l(lri5  Gr6ndrale  d'une 
Cullection  compleUe  d^Eslampes,*  fivo.,  Leips.,  1771,  and 
Lamhinet,  in  his  *  Origme  de  rimprimerie^^  2  vols.  8vo., 
Parb,  1ft  1(1,  consider  the  whole  story  as  not  entitled  to  the 
least  rredlt,  and  are  the  chief  irrit era  on  the  other  side. 

CO  STROM  A,  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  Russia 
in  Kuropcj  forraini^  a  portion  of  Great  Russia,  and  si- 
tuated between  57^  and  56**  N=  lat,  and  40°  and  42°  E. 
long.  According  to  Arsenief  its  arou  is  ab.jut  29,990  square 
miles :  the  surface  is  in  general  level,  and  the  soil,  though 
not  naturally  fertile,  baa  been  rondered  productive:  the 
northern  pans  of  the  province  are  fnll  of  ^wamps,  and  the 
southern  sandy.  t*he  Volga  enters  Costroma  a  little  above 
Yaro^lttf,  in  the  south,  and  traverses  it  in  a  north-westerly 
direction ;  the  Costroma  and  Unsha,  or  Ounya,  as  well  as 
the  Vetluga,  which  f^il  into  the  Vulgu  nn  its  left  bank, 
drain  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  ilistricts.  There 
are  several  lakej* ;  the  largest,  that  of  OLilit^h,  near  the  town 
of  that  namot  is  abuut  10  miles  long  anri  5  broad;  and 
the  Tshuklooea,  further  north,  is  upwards  of  5  miles  in 
diameter.  The  inhabitants  are  active  agriculturists: 
thougn  they  import  wheat,  they  grow  more  rye  than  they 


consume,  together  with  much  hemp  and  flax.  The  land  if 
full  of  large  forests,  which  are  prmcipally  crown  nroperty. 
The  bear,  lynx,  wolJ^  and  fox  are  common.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  the  fisheries  are 
carried  on  vigorously,  and  uroduce  nearly  800  tons  per  an- 
num of  salmon,  sturgeons,  Sec.  There  are  consideraole  ma- 
nufactures in  the  province,  particularly  of  linens,  woollen 
cloths,  Russia  leather  of  superior  quality,  brandy,  and 
mats;  the  majority  are  estabUshed  in  and  about  the 
capital,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  on  them  is 
upwards  of  6000.  There  were  19  schools  in  the  province 
in  tlie  year  1832,  independently  of  11  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries. In  1796  the  population  amounted  to  1,046,092 
souls;  and  as  the  average  increase  for  the  years  1825-6-7 
was  upwards  of  11,200,  it  cannot  at  present  be  estimated 
at  less  than  1,500,600.  Two-thirds  of  the  rural  population 
are  vassals  of  the  nobility,  who  are  the  great  land  pro- 
prietors. In  summer  great  numbers  of  mechanics  leave 
their  homes  in  quest  of  subsistence  in  other  quarters.  The 
province  contains  12  circles,  17  towns,  and  851  parishes. 
It  is  an  eparchate  or  bishopric,  styled  the  Eparchate  of 
Costroma  and  Gahtsh,  and  in  1 830  contained  1 1  monasteries, 
3  nunneries,  13  what  are  termed  cathedrals,  and  858 
churches.  The  revenue  which  Costi'oma  yields  is  about 
3,300,000  roubles  a  year  (about  150,000/.  sterling).  The 
principal  towns,  besides  Costroma,  the  capital,  are  Galitsh 
(about  7000  inhabitants) ;  Makurief,  the  town  next  in  impor- 
tance to  Costroma  for  its  trade  (3000) ;  Yurgowetz-Powolskoi 
(2600);  Sol-(Talizkaya  (3400);  and  Kinishna  (2400). 

COSTROMA,  the  seat  both  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  province  and  of  the  military  government  of  Ck)8troraa 
and  Vladimir,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Volga  and  Costroma,  or  Kotorosla,  in  5?°  45'  N.  lat. 
and  41^  12'  £.  long.,  about  325  versts  (about  217  miles)  to 
the  north-east  of  Moscow.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  1152,  and  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow 
by  Iran  Vassiljewitsh  I.  A  wall  of  earth,  which  has 
been  converted  into  walks,  surrounds  it.  The  upper  part 
of  the  town  covers  a  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands 
the  cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
showy  buildings.  In  this  quarter  are  the  government 
buildings,  with  the  *  Gostinoi-Dwor,'  or  bazaar,  a  spacious 
quadrangle  with  piazzas,  facing  them ;  and  betwixt  them 
is  the  flower  and  fruit-market,  which  is  held  under  a  roof 
covered  with  canvass.  Below  this  upper  town,  and  above 
the  lower  town,  is  another  quarter,  built  entirely  of  stone ; 
and  along  the  high  banks  of  the  Volga  runs  the  third 
quarter,  consisting  of  a  long  line  of  neat  houses,  of  wood 
and  stone,  relieved  by  the  trees  and  gardens  interspersed 
between  the  buildings.  Costroma  contains  42  churches, 
besides  1 1  chapels,  a  mosque,  and  2  wealthy  and  spacious 
monasteries.  One  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Ipa- 
tskoi,  founded  in  1330,  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
spot  from  which  the  czar,  Michael  Fedorovitsh  Romanoff, 
the  father  of  the  present  dynasty,  emerged,  in  1613,  to 
assume  the  sceptre  of  Muscovy.  The  gate  through  which 
he  then  turned  his  back  on  the  hood  and  cowl  has  been 
ke^t  closed  ever  since.  The  bishop  of  Costroma  has  his 
residence  in  this  monastery,  which  is  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall.  There  is  a  Tartar  suburb  and  mosque  outside  of 
the  walls.  Costroma  is  an  affluent  and  thriving  town ;  it 
has  8  asylums  for  the  indigent,  an  ecdesiastical  seminary, 
a  high  school  and  a  district  school,  about  1 100  houses  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  partly  'm  trade 
and  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  linens,  Berlin-blue,  seal- 
ing-wax, soap,  leather,  bells,  &c.    It  has  periodical  fairs. 

COSTS,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  are  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  parties  in  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity, 
tn  civil  actions  particular  importance  and  interest  attach  to 
the  principles  and  pmctice  concerning  them,  since,  though 
in  tnemselves  merely  incidental  and  subordinate  to  the 
main  cause  of  action,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they 
become  a  prominent  object  of  anxiety  and  contention. 
Under  the  head  of  Costs  in  Civil  Actions  may  be  con- 
sidered the  steps  by  which  the  mutual  rights  and  liabiUties 
to  them  were  originally  created,  and  have  been  subsequently 
qualified ;  the  modifications  to  which  those  rights  and  lia- 
bilities are  subjected  by  reason  of  the  particular  character 
in  which  the  parties  may  sue  or  be  sued ;  and  the  prsctico 
by  which  the  amount  of  costs  is  ascertained  and  controlled. 

At  common  law  neither  .the  plaintiff  nor  the  defendant 
was  entitled  to  recover  costs  the  one  from  the  other  as  a 
matter  of  rights  the  only  liability  which  attached  to  the 
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tinsuccessfiil  party,  beyond  the  direct  result  of  the  suit, 
being  an  amercement  imposed  upon  him  for  his  iklse  com- 
plaint or  defence.  If,  howeTcr,  tlie  plaintiff  succeeded,  the 
jury  were  at  liberty,  and  were  usually  directed,  to  take  his 
costs  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  amount  of  damages. 
And  before  there  was  any  legislative  enactment  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  said  that  the  justices  in  eyre,  and  afterwards 
those  of  assize  and  nisi  prius,  were  in  the  habit  of  assessing  the 
plaintiff  his  costs,  exclusively  and  apart  from  the  damages. 

The  first  statutory  provision  with  respect  to  costs  was  that 
of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge  (52  Hen.  III.,  c.  6),  which  gave 
them  to  the  defendant  in  one  particular  case  (wardship  in 
chivalry),  which  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
Then  came  the  statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Edw.  I.,  c.  1),  by 
which  a  successftil  plaintiff  recovered  the  costs  of  his  suit 
in  all  cases  where  he  was  previously  entitled  to  recover 
damages.  The  right  to  costs  under  this  statute,  which 
were  styled  costs  of  increase,  was  entirely  independent  of 
the  amount  of  damages  recovered.  The  consequence  of 
this  being  found  mischievous,  power  was  given  to  the 
judges  by  the  stat.  of  43  Eliz.  c.  6,  s.  2,  in  all  personal 
actions,  except  such  as  concerned  the  title  or  freehold  of 
land,  and  those  of  battery,  where  the  debt  or  damages  did 
hot  amount  to  40*.,  to  grant  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  and  to 
award  to  the  plaintiff  no  greater  or  acre  costs  than  the  sum 
of  the  debt  or  damages  recovered  should  amount  to,  but 
less  at  their  pleasiure.  Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
judges  to  gri^nt  certificates  under  this  statute,  it  was  for 
some  time  wholly  inoperative,  and  it  was  therefore  enacted, 
by  the  statute  of  22  and  23  Car.  ll.,  c.  9,  s.  136,  that  in  all 
actions  of  trespass,  assault,  and  battery,  and  other  personal 
actions,  where  the  jury  should  find  damages  under  40^.,  the 
plaintiff  should  recover  no  greater  costs  than  damages,  un- 
less the  judge  should  certify  that  an  assault  and  battery 
were  sufficiently  proved,  or  that  the  freehold  or  title  of  land 
was  chiefly  in  question.  It  has  been  observed  of  this  sta- 
tute, with  great  show  of  reason,  that  the  legislature  intended 
by  it  to  preclude  the  plaintiff  absolutely  from  recovering 
fUll  costs,  where  the  damages  were  below  40*.,  in  all  perso- 
nal actions  but  those  specially  named,  and  even  in  them, 
unless  the  judge  gave  them  by  a  certificate  under  the  act. 
It  received,  however,  a  different  construction  from  the 
courts,  by  which  it  was  held  to  apply  to  those  actions  only 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  grant  the  prescribed  certificate, 
all  others  being  left  to  the  provisions  of  the  previous  statute. 
Wherever  therefore  it  anpeared,  either  from  the  form  of  the 
action,  or  from  the  pleadings,  or  the  natiure  of  the  case,  that 
no  question  of  a  battery,  or  of  freehold  or  title  of  land,  could 
possibly  be  involved  in  the  dispute,  so  as  to  give  the  judg^e 
the  option  of  certifying,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  would 
be  entitled  to  full  costs,  notwithstandint'  the  statute. 

It  may  here  be  obser\'cd,  that  the  dianges  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  the  rules  of  pleading  seem  to  have 
worked  a  virtual  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  statute  of  (Carles 
as  relates  to  trespasses  on  real  property. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  repealed  by  the  new  Game  Act  of  the  present  reign, 
fiiU  costs  of  suit  were  given  to  plaintiffs,  in  actions  where 
•inferior  tradesmen,  apprentices,  and  other  dissolnte  per- 
sons' were  found  guilty  of  trespassing  upon  other  persons' 
lands  in  pursuit  of  game  or  fish.  And  by  the  statute  of 
8  and  9  Will.  III.,  c.  1 1,  full  costs  were  given  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  actions  of  trespass,  where  the  judge  should  certify 
that  the  trespasses  were  wilful  and  malicious. 

In  the  particular  case  of  actions  for  oral  slander,  where 
tjie  words  are  actionable  in  themselves,  either  from  their 
own  intrinsic  meaning,  or  from  having  been  spoken  of  a 
party  in  reference  to  his  profession  or  trade,  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  more  costs  than  damages,  where  the  latter  fall  short 
of  40*.,  is  absolutely  barred  by  the  statute  of  2 1  Jac.  I.,  c.  16. 

Hitherto,  those  statutes  only  have  been  considered  which 
relate  to  a  plaintiJTs  right  to  costs.  The  first  act  which  re- 
cognised the  interest  of  defendants  in  personal  actions  was 
one  passed  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  which, 
jointly  with  another  act  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  gives  costs 
to  the  defendant  where  the  plaintiff  is  nonsuited  or  has  a  ver- 
dict passed  against  him,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff 
would  have  been  entitled  to  them  if  he  had  succeeded.  By 
a  subsequent  enactment  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  costs  are 
given  to  the  defendant  where  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  delay 
or  discontinuance  in  his  suit.  The  defendant's  right  to  costs 
is  farther  extended  by  an  act  of  the  present  reign,  which 
gives  him  proportional  costs  in  cases  where  the  pUintiff 


enters  a  nolle  prosequi,  i.  e.,  remits  his  suit  as  to  part  of 
his  alleged  cause  of  action.  The  same  act  gives  reasonable 
costs  to  one  or  more  of  several  defendants  sued  together, 
who  shall  have  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  as  to  him  or  them| 
or  upon  trial  of  the  action  shall  have  a  verdict  pass  for  him 
or  them,  unless  the  judge  shall  certify  that  there  was  rea- 
sonable cause  for  joining  him  or  them  in  the  action. 

In  cases  cognisable  by  the  court  of  requests  or  of  con- 
science of  any  city,  borough,  or  town,  it  is  usually  provided 
bv  the  statute  creating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  infer^r  court, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  recover  any  sum  within  the  limits  of 
the  inferior  court;  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  costs ;  and 
that  the  defendant,  if  he  succeed,  shall  recover  double  costs. 

It  having  been  found  that  plaintiffs  frequently  oppressed 
their  debtors  by  arresting  them  for  a  largei;  sum  than  that 
which  they  really  owed,  thus  subjecting  them  to  greater 
expense  and  difficulty  in  procuring  bail  and  effecting  their 
Ubemtion  from  custody,  it  wasi  enacted,  by  the  stat.  of  43 
Geo.  III.,  c.  46,  that  if  a  plaintiff  did  not  recover  the  sum 
for  which  he  arrested  and  held  thjs  defendant  to  bail,  the 
court,  upon  motion,  might  direct  that  the  defendant  should 
be  allowed  his  costs,  if  it  should  be  made  appear  by  affi- 
davit,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause  for  holding  to  bail  to 
that  amount  To  bring  a  case  within  this  statute  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  make  it  appear  to  the  court  affirmor 
tively  that  the  plaiutiff  had  no  reasonable  or  probable  cause, 
and  that  a  case  of  suspicion  only  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  defendant  to  his  costs.  In  cstiiiiatini^  the  amount 
of  probable  cause,  the  court  will  take  into  consideration  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  in  question,  and  not 
merely  the  amount  of  the  verdict. 

In  the  late  very  important  changes  which  have  bden 
made  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  pleading  in  civil  actions, 
the  courts  have  taken  great  pains  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
apportionment  of  costs  between  the  parties  than  was  for- 
merly observed.  Thus,  for  many  of  tne  cumbersome  and 
prolix  forms  in  which  it  was  usual  to  state  the  more  ordi- 
nary causes  of  action,  they  have  prescnbed  certain  concise 
precedents,  an  adherence  to  which  is  enforced  by  allowina; 
to  the  defendant  the  costs  occasioned  by  any  excess,  and 
throwing  them  upon  the  party  really  in  fkult,  the  plaintiff's 
attorney.  By  another  rule,  made  expressly  for  the  benefit 
of  defendants,  it  has  Been  ordered,  tnat  no  costs  shall  be 
allowed  to  a  plaintiff  upon  any  count  or  issue  upon  which 
he  has  not  succeeded  at  the  trial,  and  that  the  costs  of  all 
issues  found  for  the  defendant  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
costs  payable  to  the  plaintiff.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is  most 
important,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  an  end  to  the  former  unjust 
practice,  which  in  some  cases  allowed  the  plaintiff  costs,  and 
m  others  disallowed  them  to  the  defendant  upon  those 
issues  upon  which  the  latter  was  successful.  By  a  still 
later  rule,  directed  both  against  plaintiffs  and  defendants, 
it  has  been  ordered,  that  where  several  counts  or  pleas  shall 
have  been  put  upon  the  record,  the  successftil  party  shall 
not  be  allowed  any  costs  upon  the  issue  or  issues  upon 
which  he  succeeds,  unless  the  judge  trying  the  cause  shall 
be  of  opinion,  and  shall  so  certify,  that  a  distinct  subject 
matter  of  complaint  or  defence  was  boridjide  intended  to 
be  established  in  respect  of  each  count  or  plea. 

As  to  thejnanner  in  which  the  right  or  liability  of  a  patty 
to  costs  may  be  modified  by  the  particular  character  which 
he  sustains,  a  striking  instance  used  frequently  to  occur  in 
former  dajrs,  in  the  case  of  plaintiffs  suing  in  the  representa- 
tive character  of  executors  or  administrators.  In  favour  of 
such  parties  it  was  held,  that  wherever  they  sued  for  a 
cause  of  action  which  they  could  not  have  recovered  in  their 
individual  capacities,  they  would  not  be  liable  to  the  de- 
fendant for  costs,  upon  being  nonsuited,  or  having  a  ver- 
dict pass  against  them.  For  some  time  a  notion  prevailed 
that  this  exemption  proceeded  {torn  a  consideration  of  the 
degree  of  ignorance  under  which  they  were  supposed  to  lie 
with  respect  to  the  contracts  or  other  causes  of  action  of 
the  deceased  parties  whom  they  represented.  But  the 
sounder  opinion  at  length  obtained,  that  the  true  cause  o« 
this  freedom  from  liability  was  to  be  found  in  the  particulaf 
languageof  the  different  enactments  bearing  Upon  the  subject. 

After  having  been  lonff  considered  too  extensive,  this 
privilege  has  been  effectually  curtailed  by  an  enactment  of 
the  present  reign,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  31,  which 
puts  executors  and  administrators  upon  the  same  fboting 
with  other  plaintiff,  unless  the  judge  before  whom  the 
action  diaU  be  brought^  or  a  jud^^tfny^f  the  Inferior 
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courts,  shall  otherwise  order.  The  disposition  of  the  courts, 
with  regard  to  this  act,  appears  to  be  not  to  interpose  in  be- 
half of  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  defendant  has  brought  the 
action  upon  himself  by  practising  something  like  a  fraud 
upon  the  plaintiff,  thus  discouraging  the  practice  formerly 
prevalent  of  bringing  merely  speculative  actions  in  a  repre- 
sentative character,  under  the  snelter  of  immunity  from  costs. 

In  penal  or  qtd  tarn  actions,  the  plaintiff's  right  to  costs 
depends  altogether  upon,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
creates  the  cause  of  action.  There  are  also  express  statutes 
which  impose  additional  liabilities  upon  a  plaintiff  of  this 
class  under  certain  circumstances. 

When  a  party  has  obtained  the  permission  of  the  court  to 
sue  in  form/dL  pauperis^  i.  e.  to  be  provided,  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  with  all  necessary  writs,  as  well  as  with  counsel 
and  attorney,  gratis,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  costs, 
but  he  will  still  be  entitled  to  receive  them. 
'  The  mode  in  which  the  amount  of  costs  payable  between 
the  parties  is  ascertained,  is  by  takiog  the  Nisi  Prius  re- 
cords, with  all  the  papers,  briefe,  and  other  documents,  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  who  then  taxes  the  costs 
according  to  a  certain  prescribed  scale,  allowing  or  disal- 
lowvig  particular  charges  at  his  discretion.  Before  the  late 
act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  4*2), 
a  different  system  of  taxation  prevailed  in  the  different 
courts  at  Westminster,  to  remedy  which  defect  power  is 
given  to  the  judges,  by  the  act  referred  to,  to  make  regula- 
tions for  establishiog  an  uniform  practice  in  all. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  single  costs,  or  those 
derived  from  the  statute  of  Gloucester  In  some  cases 
double  and  treble  cx)st«  are  expressly  given  by  statute :  and 
wherever  a  statute  gives  double  or  treble  damages,  the 
plaintiff  shall  also  have  double  or  treble  costs.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  manner  in  which  double  costs  are  calculated : — 
First,  the  prevailing  party  is  allowed  his  single  costs,  which 
include  the  expenses  of  witnesses,  counsel's  fees,  &c.,  and 
afterwards  he  is  allowed  half  the  amount  of  the  single  costs, 
without  making  any  deduction  on  account  of  counsel's  fees, 
&c.  Treble  costs  consist  of  the  single  costs,  half  the  single 
costs,  and  half  that  half  again. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  matters  relating  to  costs 
in  actions  at  law,  a  subject  so  purely  technical  in  its  nature, 
that  any  minute  inquiry  into  its  rules  and  mode  of  admi- 
nistration would  be  foreign  to  the  pmposes  of  this  work. 
Between  the  courts  of  equity  and  those  of  common  law 
there  is  this  important  difference  with  respect  to  costs,  that 
the  former  are  not  bound  by  any  of  the  enactments  above 
enumerated,  but  are  invested  with  a  discretionary  power 
upon  the  subject.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  are 
guided,  not  merely  by  the  event  of  the  suit,  but  by  a  con- 
sideration of  its  real  merits,  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Thus,  although  the  party  failing  is 
primd  facie  Mahle  for  the  costs,  he  will  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  if  he  has  prosecuted  the  suit  in  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  as  a  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  pro- 
ceeding erroneously  will  not  be  allowed  the  costs  of  his 
erroneous  proceedings,  even  though  the  decree  of  the  court 
may  ultimately  be  in  his  favour. 

In  criminal  proceedings  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  par- 
ties to  costs  depend  altogether  upon  express  statutory  enact- 
ments. With  a  view  to  forward  the  ends  of  justice,  pro- 
visions have  been  made  by  various  statutes  to  defray,  out  of 
the  fUnds  of  the  county,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the 
expenses  incurred  by  prosecutors  and  their  witnesses  in 
cases  of  felony.  (Hullock  on  Costs;  Tidd's  Practice; 
Archbold's  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  Grant's 
Practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.) 

COTE  D'OR,  a  department  in  France,  forming  part  of 
the  antient  province  of  Bourgogne.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Haute  Mame,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Haute  Sadne,  on 
the  south-east  by  that  of  Jura,  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  that  of  Sadneet-Loire,  on  the  west  by  that  of 
Nidvre,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Yonne.  Its  form 
is  irregularly  oblong :  the  greatest  length  is,  from  N.  N.  W. 
to  S.  S.  E.,  about  eighty  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  is  about  seventy  miles.  The  area 
of  the  department  is  about  3365  square  miles;  and  the  popu- 
latiop,  in  1832,  376,877,  or  111  or  112  to  a  square  mile,  being 
much  below  the  average  of  France.  Dijon,  tiie  capital,  is  1 6 1 
miles  in  a  straight  line  south-east  of  Paris,  or  185  miles  by 
the  roid  tiirouga  HeUm,  Sens*  Joigny,  and  Tonnerre. 


This  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth  by  hills,  formipg  part  of  the  chain  which  connects 
the  C^vennes  witli  the  Yosges.  A  range  of  these  hills  to 
the  south-west  of  Dijon  is  called  Cote  d'Or,  the  golden 
slope  or  upland,  and  gives  name  to  the  department 

Tliese  hills  separate  the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of 
the  SaCne  and  Khone.  Tlie  Seine  itself,  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Brevon  and  the  Ource,  with  its  feeders  the  Digenne 
and  the  Grame,  rise  on  the  north-western  slope  of  these 
hills ;  as  do  the  Voisin,  the  C!ousin,  the  Serein,  ^ith  its 
feeder  the  Argentalet,  and  the  Arman9on,  with  its  feeders 
the  Brcnne,  the  Lozerain,  and  the  Loze,  whose  waters  all 
find  their  way  into  the  Yonne,  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Seine.  The  Ource  does  not  rise  in  this  department, 
but  just  within  the  adjacent  one  of  Haute  Marne  ;  it  has 
however  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  the  Cdte  d'Or. 
On  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  hills  rise  the  TiUe,  with 
its  feeders  the  Ignon  and  the  Norges,  the  Suzon,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Ouclie,  and  the  Meuziu,  Mauzin  or  Meuzain. 
with  its  tributary  the  Bouzoire.  The  Ouche  rises  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  hills,  but  passes  through  a  depression, 
by  which  the  chain  is  separated  into  two  parts,  and,  with  all 
the  waters  from  the  south  side,  flows  into  the  Sadne.  The 
Dbeune  or  Dhem-e,  a  tributary  of  the  Sadne,  flows  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  department :  the  Arroux  and  the 
Grors,  which  fall  into  the  Loire,  water  the  south-western  part 
The  Sadne  waters  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  department. 

In  agricultural  produce  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or.  is, 
on  the  whole,  rich:  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  lialf  as 
niuch  again  as  the  average  produce  of  the  depo/tments  of 
France,  and  in  rve  and  mi^ed  corn  double.  In  maize  tl^ 
produce  is  rather  below  the  average ;  in  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes,  very  much  below.  In  wine,  which  is 
chiefly  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department, 
where  the  range  of  the  Cdte  d'Or  extends,  the  produce  is 
very  great.  Not  only  is  the  (quantity  of  land  occupied  by 
the  vine  more  extensive  than  m  the  average  of  the  depart- 
ments, but  the  vines  sure  much  more  productive.  The  wine, 
which  is  chiefly  red  wine,  is  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Bourgogne  (Burgimdy) :  the  first  growths  are  La  Roman^e- 
Conti,  Chambertin,  Richebourg,  Clos- Vougeot,  La  Remand 
St.  Vivant,  La  Tache,  St  Ge9rge,  and  Gorton :  of  white 
wine,  the  only  first  growth  is  Puligny.  Much  wine  is  ex- 
ported. The  quantity  of  woodland  is  much  above  the 
average.  Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially the  former ;  but  of  sheep  the  number  is  comparm 
tively  small.  The  wool  grown  is  altogether  insufiBcient 
for  the  wants  of  the  department ;  and  as  there  are  few 
woollen  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  have  to  import 
woollen  cloths  and  other  goods.  The  fields  in  this  depart- 
ment (on  the  western  side  at  least)  are  divided  by  quickset 
hedges  as  in  England. 

The  north-east  part  of  the  range  of  hills  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  crossing  the  department,  contains  iron ;  and 
there  are  many  iron-works,  for  carrying  on  which  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  affords  great  facility.  The  department  is  well 
provided  wivh  the  mean^  of  communication :  the  high  road 
from  Paris  by  Dijon  to  Geneva  passes  through  the  midtlle 
of  it,  and  that  from  Paris  by  Auxerre  and  ChSlons-sur- 
Saone  to  Lyon  crosses  it  in  the  south-west  part ;  these  are 
both  roads  of  the  first  class.  Roads  of  the  third  class  con- 
nect these  two :  one  fi^m  Montbard  to  Saulieu ;  another 
from  Rouvray  by  Vittaux  to  Dijon ;  and  a  third  from  Dijon 
by  Beaune  to  the  village  of  La  Rochepot :  five  other  roads 
of  the  same  class  unite  at  ChStillon-sur-Seine,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  department;  and  two  others  lead,  one  from 
Dijon  to  Langres  (department  of  Hants  Mame),  where  it 
meets  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  BSle  or  Basel,  and  the 
other  from  Beaune  to  Ddle  aifd  Besancon.  The  Canal  de 
Bourgogne  traverses  the  department,  rollowing  the  valleys 
of  the  Armancon  in  the  north-west  and  the  Ouche  in  the 
south-east  The  Sadne  is  the  only  navigable  river.  There 
13  no  predominant  manufacture  in  the  department,  unless 
we  except  that  of  iron  wares :  some  cottons  and  woollens 
are  made;  also  paper,  leather,  hats,  earthenware,  copper 
utensils,  and  some  chemical  articles,  as  soda,  chlorine,  and 
acetic  acid. 

The  department  of  Cdte  d'Or  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissements  or  sub-prefectures:  that  of  Chfitilion  in  the 
north,  population  52,226 ;  that  of  Dijon  in  the  east,  popu- 
lation 135,435;  that  of  Beaune  in  the  south,  population 
1 17,996 ;  and  that  of  Semur  in  the  west,  population  70,220. 
The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  IHjon,  the  bishop 
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of  which  18  a  suffiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon.  It  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Dgou ;  and 
sends  fire  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  in 
the  eighteenth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  at  Dijon. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dijon  (population  25,352  for  the 
town,  25,552  for  the  whole  commune),  on  the  river  Ouche, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Siizon;  Beaune  (population  9272  for 
the  town,  9908  for  the  whole  commune) ;  S6mur  (popula> 
tion  3985  for  the  town,  4088  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  Arman^on ;  ChdtUlon-sur-Seine  (population  3689*  for 
the  town,  4175  for  the  whole  commune);  Seurre  (popula- 
tion 3571  for  the  town,  3591  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  Sadne;  Auxonne  (population  3477  for  the  town,  5287 
for  the  whole  commune)  on  the  Sadne ;  and  Saulieu  (popu- 
lation 3050),  near  the  springs  of  the  Voisin,  the  (]k)usin,  and 
ttie  Argentalet.  For  Dijon,  Beaune,  and  Auxonne,  we 
refer  to  their  respective  articles:  of  S6mur,  Chdtillon, 
Seurre,  and  SauUeu,  as  well  as  of  some  smaller  towns,  we 
subjoin  an  account 

S6mur,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  148  miles  from 
Paris  by  Avallon,  and  40  from  Dijon,  is  sometimes  called 
S6mur-en-Auxois  (Auxois  was  a  division  of  the  former 
province  of  Bourgogne),  to  distin,guish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  (S6mur  en  Brionnois)  in  the  adjoining 
department  of  Sa6ne  et  I>oire.  It  is  built  on  a  granite 
rock,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Arman^on,  which 
nearly  encircles  the  town,  and  over  which  are  two  good 
bridges.  The  streets  are  neat^  and  tolerably  paved ;  the 
houses  handsome,  and  the  public  walks  agreeable.  There 
is  an  antient  church,  and  a  *  donjon'  composed  of  four  an- 
tient  Gothic  towers.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  3985  for 
the  town,  or  4088  for  the  whole  commune.  The  manufac- 
tures of  S6mur  are  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  •  calico, 
woollen  cloth,  umbrellas,  and  bee-hives.  There  are  many 
nursery-grounds  near  the  town,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  wool,  and  hemp  gi-ovm  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
frogs  of  Simur  are  m  high  repute ;  and  it  is  said  that  by 
the  sale  of  these  creatures,  600/.  or  800/.  is  obtained  yearly. 
S^mur  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  the  antient  gentry 
of  the  district,  whose  resources  have  however  been  much 
impaired  by  political  changes.  There  were,  before  the  Re- 
volution, many  religious  houses.  There  are  a  tribunal  dg 
premiere  instance^  a  high  school,  a  small  public  library,  a 
small  theatre,  and  the  depot  de  mendiciiS  (poor-house)  of 
the  department  The  town  of  S6mur  was  tne  only  one  in 
Bourgogne  that  in  the  time  of  the  League  adhered  to 
Henry  IV.,  who  recompensed  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants 
with  some  marks  of  favour.  It  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire, 
A.O.  1588.  The  celebrated  Saumase  (Salmasius),  the  an- 
tagonist of  Milton,  was  bom  in  this  town  in  the  same  year. 
*  Chdtillon,  distinguished  as  Chdtillon-sur- Seine,  from  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  is  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Dijon  by  Troyes,  134  miles  from  Paris,  and  48 
from  Dijon.  The  town,  though  with  a  population  of  no 
more  than  3689  (4175  for  the  whole  commune),  extends  for 
about  a  mile  along  the  road.  The  main  street  is  neat  and 
of  considerable  breadth.  There  is  a  handsome  chdteau  on 
an  eminence,  with  a  garden,  park,  and  piece  of  water, 
which  belonged  to  Marshal  Marmont,  a  native  of  this 
town.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  a  bill  planted 
with  trees,  is  the  striking  ruin  of  an  antient  castle  of  the 
dukes  of  Bourgogne.  From  the  foot  of  this  bill  rises  the 
Douix,  a  stream  which,  though  it  joins  the  Seine  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  musket-shots  from  its  spring,  equals  in 
winter  the  Seine  itself  in  the  volume  of  water,  and  in 
summer  surpasses  it.  The  town  possesses  an  hospital  and 
a  high  school,  a  library,  a  tribuncU  de  commerce  or  mer- 
cantile court,  and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  tribunal 
de  premiere  instance.  The  trade  of  the  town  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  considerable :  the  chief  manu- 
factures are  iron  wares,  cotton  goods,  coarse  woollens, 
leather,  cask  staves  and  hoops,  paper,  and  hats :  there  are 
breweries  and  bleaching  houses  for  wax.  Much  agricul- 
tural produce,  wine,  wool,  and  wood,  homed  cattle  and 
sheep,  is  sold  at  the  weekly  market.  While  Marshal 
Marmont  occupied  the  chateau,  he  had  a  large  farm, 
in  which  the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivation  were 
practised,  and  where  he  kept  a  numerous  flock  of  merino 
sheep,  and  breeding-stables  for  horses:  he  had  also  in 
his  park  iron-works,  and  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar, 
of  sal-ammoniac,  and  of  vermicelli.  The  immediate  en- 
virons of  the  town  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  oats  and 


rye.    Of  the  whole  arrondissement  one:third  is  woodland, 
from  which  the  iron-masters  derive  their  fuel 

ChfitUlon  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  the  capital  of  a  county,  which  was  long  united  to  the 
duchy  of  Bourgogne.  There  were,  before  the  revolution, 
many  religious  houses.  In  1814  it  was  the  seat  of  fruitless 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies.  It 
is  much  resorted  to  in  winter  by  the  neighbouring  gentry. 

Seurre  is  on  the  left  or  south-east  &nk  of  the  SaOne, 
and  on  the  road  from  Beaune  to  Ddle  and  Besan^n,  220 
miles  from  Paris  by  a  circuitous  road  through  Dijon  and 
Beaime,  and  38  from  Dijon.  The  situation  of  the  town  is 
very  pleasant ;  the  houses  are  well  built  of  brick ;  and  there 
is  a  fine  park,  which  serves  as  a  promenade  for  the  towns- 
men, with  a  chateau  of  modern  construction,  built  in  imi- 
tation of  the  English  style.  There  were  formerly  several 
rehgious  houses  here  for  persons  of  both  sexes.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Saone,  which  has  been  repeatedly  carried 
away  and  re-established.  The  inhabitants  (population  3571 
for  the  town,  3591  for  the  whole  commune)  carry  on  trade 
in  com  and  hay,  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  which 
we  may  probably  add  fish  and  fruit. 

Saulieu  is  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  by  Auxerre  and 
Ch^ons  to  Lyon,  152  miles  from  Pans.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus, and  the  Theodosian  Table  mention  it  imder  the 
name  of  Sidolocum.  There  existed  for  some  time  the  re- 
mains of  a  building,  which  was  always  considered  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  the  sun ;  and  some  antiquities  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  served  to  confirm  the  tradition. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Andoche,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  of 
the  gospel  in  Gaul,  suffered  martyrdom  here  in  the  perse- 
cution under  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  an  early  period  there 
was  established  a  Benedictine  monastery,  wnich  was,  a.d. 
731,  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards 
r^-established  and  endowed  by  Charlemagne;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  secularized,  the 
church  (dedicated  to  St  Andoche)  was  made  collegiate, 
and  the  ample  revenues  of  the  monks  were  for  the  most 
part  appropriated  by  the  bishops  of  Autun.  In  1359 
Saulieu  was  sacked,  and  the  church  pillaged  and  burnt,  by 
the  English.  In  the  wars  of  the  subsequent  period,  do- 
mestic and  religious,  it  suffered  much.  In  1579  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  army  of  the  League  under  Tavannes,  to  whom 
it  surrendered ;  but  the  inhabitants,  a  few  years  after,  ad- 
mitted the  royalist  troops.  The  immediate  site  of  the  town 
is  flat,  but  it  is  half  way  up  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation, 
which  rises  on  the  south-west :  the  town  itself  is  walled 
the  faubourgs  or  suburbs  are  more  extensive  than  the  town 
and  better  built.  The  population  in  1832  was  3050.  Sau- 
lieu has  long  been  a  place  of  great  trade :  there  are  twelve 
considerable  fairs  in  the  year ;  and  there  is  a  tribunal  de 
commerce  for  the  regulation  of  mercantile  affairs.  Cotton 
yam  is  spun ;  this  branch  of  industry  was  introduced  by 
the  cur6  or  pariih  priest,  M.Meigret,  a.d.  1760,  for  the  cha- 
ritable purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  poor :  woollen 
cloths  and  hosiery  are  made ;  and  tannery  is  carried  on, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly ;  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  there  were  22  tan-yardi.  The 
other  articles  of  trade  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood : 
wine,  wool,  llax,  hemp,  timber  (especially  staves  for  casks), 
fire-wood,  turnips,  which  are  in  great  repute,  and  cattle 
the  cattle  are  reared  in  the  pastures  of  Morvan,  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  and  sold  to  the  people  of  Lorraine  and 
Alsace.  Saulieu  was  >the  native  place  of  the  engineer 
Vauban.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  a  small  hospital 
and  one  or  two  religious  establishments. 

Amay-le-Duc  is  on  a  branch,  now  disused,  of  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Lyon,  about  167  or  168  miles  from  Paris. 
It  is  near  the  river  Arroux,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Arnay-sur-Arroux.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  2412  for 
the  town,  or  2563  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  place  is  in  grain,  wool,  and  cattle.  Some  coarse 
woollens,  serges,  and  druggets  are  manufactured.  There 
was  formerly  a  castle  here,  of  which  one  tower  yet  remains; 
it  was  used  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  a  town- 
hall.  • 

Nuits  or  Nuyts  or  Nuys  is  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  on  the  river  Mauzin  or  Meuzain,  14  or  15  miles  trom 
Dijon,  on  the  road  to  Beaune.  The  town  was  formerly 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  the  Germans  who,  in  the  rehgious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  camo  to- the  aid  of  the  Frencb 
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Protestants:  after  the  town  had  capituUted,  it  ^ras  set  on 
fire,  and  manv  of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  The  walls 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  ultimately  the 
site  of  them  and  of  the  ditches  was  disposed  of  for  build- 
ing houses.  .Coarse  woollens  and  paper  are  made,  and 
there  are  many  dye-houses.  The  neighbourhood  affords 
good  building  and  paving  stone ;  but  it  is  especially  famous 
for  its  wine,  which  bears  the  highest  character.  The  popu* 
lation,  as  given  in  the  Forces  productive^  de  la  France  of 
M.  le  Baron  Ch.  Dupin  (1827),  was  2633.  Thurot,  a  French 
naval  commander,  killed  a.d.  1 760,  in  a  naval  combat  with 
the  English,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  was  a  hative  of  this 
town. 

Meursault,  rather  a  village  than  a  town,  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beaune.  It  is  famous  ibr  its  wines.  The 
population,  in  1832,  was  2016  for  the  place  itself,  or  2066 
for  the  whole  commune. 

Montbard  or  Montbart  Is  on  tlie  road  from  Paris  to  Dijoii 
by  Joigny  and  Tonnerre,  142  miles  from  Paris  and  42  firom 
Dijon :  it  is  on  the  river  Brenne,  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Arman^on.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  behind  it  rise  the  gardens  of  the  chfiteau 
which  has  been  rendered  illustrious  as  the  residence  of  the 
naturalist  Buffon.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  gardens 
(which  include  the  Summit  of  the  hill)  is  an  antient  tower, 
the  relic  and  memorial  of  a  castle  which  in  feudal  times 
commanded  the  place.  The  walls  of  the  castle  and  several 
of  the  towers  were  standing  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Brenne:  the 
streets  arc  steep  and  irregular,  but  neat.  The  inhabitants,  in 
1832,  amounted  to  1916  for  the  town,  or  2074  for  the  whole 
commune :  thejr  manufacture  dog-skin  gloves,  laces,  woollen 
cloth,  and  hosieiy;  and  trade  in  wool,  hemp,  wood,  and 
leather.  There  are  some  iron-works  at  the  village  of  Buffon 
in  the  neighbourhood,  established  by  the  great  naturalist  t 
marble  is  also  quarried  not  far  off.  The  house  of  M.  Buffon 
is  in  the  main  street  of  Montbard,  and  is  a  plain  building : 
the  court  and  the  garden  (the  entmnoe  to  which  is  by  steps) 
are  behind.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  terraces  rising  one 
above  another,  and  planted  wiih  trees,  chiefly  foreign,  wliich 
form  agreeable  thickets.  The  pavilion  in  whic^  Buffon 
wrote  the  principal  part  of  his  great  work  is  still  standing, 
but  it  has  suffered  during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  in  tne 
course  of  which  It  was  pillaged,  and  much  of  tlio  ftirnitlU-6 
which  was  111  it  in  the  time  of  Buffon  has  disappeared : 
there  are  in  the  house  some  remains  of  his  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  Buffon  was  a  native  of  Montbard,  which 
was  also  the  native  plzceof  his  coadjutor  d*Aubenton,  whose 
experiments  for  the  improvemeht  of  wool  were  carried  on 
here.    The  Canal  de  Bourgogue  passes  close  to  Montbard. 

Nolay  is  in  a  narrow  valley  oil  the  road  from  Beaune  to 
Autun.  It  had,  according  to  'Le  Dictionnaire  Universel 
de  Id  France'  (1804),  1988  inhabitants:  they  manufoctulre 
woollen  cloth,  common  hats,  and  leather.  Comot  tvas  bom 
here.  The  Tiueyaitis  of  Montrachet,  which  produce  the 
finest  white  wine  in  the  department,  are  near  tnis  town. 

Viitaux  or  Vittcaux  u  on  the  river  Brenne,  and  on  the 
load  from  Parii>  to  Diji>n  l-v  Auxerre  andRouvray,  160  miles 
from  Paris  and  28  fVom"  Dijon.  It  is  a  small  town,  of 
tokralilv  good  aj^petiranru,  with  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
rasllc,  destroyed  iii  1*131  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
a  public  wait  of  plane-tives.  The  inhabitants  amounted, 
in  183^2,  to  1004  t^r  the  town,  or  1919  for  the  whole  com- 
mune! tliey  roahufaeture  woollen  cloth,'and  trade  in  grain, 
wool,  hemp,  hav,  and  ^oiae  wine.  Near  the  town  is  a 
water-mill  for  uxprcssin/^^  -  il.  Many  Merino  sheep  are  bred 
in  tho  neighbourhi3ad* 

St.  Jean  de  Losne  is  on  the  right  or  north-west  bank  of 
the  Sanno,  nt  1 1n*  point  whcru  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  joins 
that  river.  It  is  known  in  history  for  the  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  townsmen.  ^W  m  number,  and  a  garrison 
of  15t)  soldiers,  against  the  forf  us  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  the  imperial  ^enentl,  MaU  bias  Gallas,*  amounting  to 
GOiOCti  or  even  SO,0OU.  Undci  the  command  of  the  chief 
inumciijal  ol^eer$,  and  supported  by  the  courage  of  the 
women,  who  shared  th^  dangers  of  the  fight,  the  defenders 
withstood  and  rebelled  two  successive  assaults.  Tiie  ap- 
proach of  a  body  of  French  troops  caused  the  siege  to  be 
raised.  Louis  XUI.,  then  king  of  France,  recompensed  the 
lovalty  of  the  townsmen  by  an  exemption  from  taxes  of  all 
sorts.    The  inhabitants,  in  1832,  amounted  to  1744:  they 

«  Malle  Brun,  oonfouoding  these  two  lead^n.  ipeaki  o{  tho  aSMiluits  m 
beios  uudcr  the  conunand  of  '  Le  Otaad  Puc  GaicM.' 


trade  in  grain  and  hay,  and  manufacture  woollen  cloths  and 
serges :.  there  are  some  breweries. 

Selongey  is  a  small  town  on  the  Venelle,  a  streamlet 
flowing  into  the  Tille,  but  which  is  in  summer  often  di-ied 
up.  It  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  1687.  Good  hordes 
are  bried  in  the  neighboiurhood.  The  other  towns  are  Bez^, 
Grancey-en-Montagne,  Is-sur-Tille,  Mirebeau,  Pontaillier 
sur-Saone,  St.  Seine,  Sombemon,  and  Thil-le-Chdtel,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Dijon;  Bli&ny,  Chateauneuf,  CJteaux, 
where  was  a  celebrated  abbey  [Citeaux],  Mont  St.  Jean, 
and  Pouilly,  in  that  of  Beaune ;  Bussy-le-Grand,  Chan 
ceaux,  Epoisses,  Flavigny,  Moutier  St.  Jean,  Sainte  Reyne, 
and  Rouvray,  in  that  of  S6mur ;  and  Aignay-Cote-d'Or, 
Baigneux,  Laignes,  Recey,  and  Vanvey,  in  that  of  Cha 
tillon.  But  the  population  of  each  of  these  towns  is  pro 
bably  below  1500. 

COTE'  DROIT,  COTE'  GAUCHE,  the  names  given  to 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Chwnber  of  Deputies,  or 
French  representative  assembly.  That  assembly,  hke  most 
other  representative  bodies  in  Europe,  consists  of  indivi- 
duals some  of  whom  are  inclined  to  favour  the  royal  pre-« 
togative,  while  others  are  in  fevour  of  democracy,  or  popular 
supremacy.  The  former  take  their  seats  on  the  benches 
which  are  to  the  right  of  the  President's  chair ;  the  other 
on  those  to  the  left.  The  shape  of  the  House  is  a  semi 
circle,  with  nine  or  ten  rows  of  seats  raised  one  above 
the  other.  The  President's  chair  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
chord,  fkcing  the  assembly.  As  in  every  great  political 
party  there  are  shades  of  opinion,  some  being  more  warm 
and  violent,  and  others  more  moderate,  discriminating,  or 
cautious,  so  both  the  oot6  droit  and  the  cot6  gauche  are 
generally  subdivided  into  three  sections  each.  The  more 
zealous  royalists  take  their  seats  at  the  outer  extremity  of 
their  side  of  the  House  towards  the  President,  and  are 
styled  the  '  extreme  droite ;'  the  ultra-liberals  sit  on  the 
corresponding  seats  on  the  opposite  or  left  side,  and  are 
stj'led  the  •  extreme  gauche.*  Next  to  each  of  these  ex- 
tremes, moving  inwards  towards  the  middle  part  of  the 
curved  line  of  the  semicircle,  sits  the  main  body  of  each  of 
the  two  divisions,  which  are  simply  styled  cot£  droit  and 
cot6  gauche,  or  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  composed  of  men 
who  are  the  professed  supporters  of  certain  fixed  principles, 
monarchical  or  popular,  firee  however  flrom  violence  or  faction. 
From  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  House  to  the  point  di- 
reclly  opposite  to  the  president,  the  remaining  sections,  form- 
ing two-rourths  of  the  semicircle,  are  called  the  centre  droit 
and  centre  gauche,  and  are  occupied  by  members  who,  al- 
tliough  with  some  shades  of  difierence  in  their  opinions,  gene- 
rally vote  for  ministers.  These  two  centres  united  form  about 
one-half  of  the  House,  and  aref  in  fact  what  in  England  would 
be  called  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.  But  instead  gf 
one  opposition,  as  has  been  until  now  the  case  in  the  British 

{parliament,  there  are  in  France  two  oppositions,  right  and 
eft,  of  opposite  sentiinents,  one  royalist  and  the  other 
liberal.  Accordlnjg  as  the  measures  of  the  ministry  for  the 
time  being  are  acceptable  to  either  of  these  two  parties, 
they  obtain  the  votes  of  part  of  either  cot6,  which,  joining 
the  two  centres,  gives  the  majority  to  ministers. 

In  the  legislative  assembly  which  succeeded  the  first 
national  or  constituent  assembly  in  1791,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  monarchy,  the  left  Avas  occupied  by  the  i*epub- 
lican  members,  who  were  themselves  divided  into  Girondins 
and  Montagnards.  The  name  of  Montague  was  given  to 
the  extreme  or  terrorist  party,  because  its  members  crowded 
together  on  the  upper  seats  of  the  left,  where,  seen  from 
below,  they  formed  a  mountain  of  heads,  dark  and  threat- 
ening in  appearance. 

COTENTIN,  or  OOUTANTIN,  a  district  in  France,  now 
comprehended  in  the  department  of  Manche,  except  a  small 
portion  which  is  included  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 
It  took  its  name  from  its  capital  Coutances.  Cotentin  is  a 
peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  English  channel,  by  which 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  part  of  the  east 
side ;  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  east  side  (viz.,  the  south- 
east) it  is  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Bessin  P3aykux],  and 
Le  Bocage  [Bocage],  and  on  the  south  by  the  district  of 
Avranchin.  [Avranches.]  The  length  fVem  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.  is  about  eighty  mil^  the  breadth  above  thirty.  It 
is  watered  by  the  river  Vire,  which  divides  it  on  the  east 
from  Bessin  and  Le  Bocage,  the  Douve,  and  several  smqJllcr 
streams.  The  strata  are  chiefly  of  granite  and  schistus,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  in  grain,  but  especialW  in  pasturage ;  much 
butter  f»  mad^  and  many  horses  |(rS  reared,  which  aro 
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much  esteemed  i  poultry  is  reared  and  sent  to  Paris.  The 
quantity  of  wood  18  not  great,  and  there  are  no  vineyards, 
but  cider  is  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  grown.  TManchk,  Department  of.J  The  chief  towns 
included  in  the  district,  with  their  population  in  1832,  are 
as  follows:  —  Coutances,  the  capital,  8957;  Cherbourg, 
18,377  for  the  town,  18,443  for  the  whole  commune ;  Gran- 
ville, 7350  ;  Valognes,  6338  for  the  town,  6940  for  the 
whole  commune;  St.  Vaast,  3502;  Villedieu,  3074  ^r  the 
town,  3095  for  the  commune;  Monteboiug,  2423  for  the 
town,  2523  for  the  commune ;  Careiitan,  2292  for  the  town, 
2773  for  the  whole  commune;  and  Pdriers,  1934  for  the 
town,  2605  for  the  whole  commune.  The  map  of  the 
'Encyclopedic  M6thodique '  includes  St.  Lo  (8154  for  the 
town,  8421  for  the  whole  commune)  in  Cotentin :  we  be- 
lieve this  to  ba  correct. 

Cotentin  has  many  islands  along  its  coast  line. 

COTES,  ROGER,  bom  July  10,  1682,  at  Burbage,  near 
Leicestei?  of  which  place  his  fether  was  rector.  His  first 
education  was  received  partly  at  Leicester  school,  partly 
from  an  uncle,  who  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith, 
the  author  of  the  Q^tics.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  St. 
Paul*s  School,  and  in  4pril,  1699,  was  admitted  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  foundation  he  was  elected 
Fellow  in  1 705.  In  January,  1 706,  he  was  elected  Plumian 
Professor,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  that  CLair. 
In  1713  he  took  orders.  He  died  June  5, 1716,  aged  thirty- 
four,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college,  where  there 
is  an  epitaph  upon  him  hy  Dr.  Bentley.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  Flumian  professorship  by  his  cousin,  Dr.  R.  Smith, 
the  editor  of  his  works.    (Btograpkia  Britannica.) 

The  early  death  of  Cotes  being  taken  into  account,  ^qv! 
persons  have  left  more  reputation  behind  them  than  he  did, 
in  matters  of  exact  science.  Newton  is  reported  to  have 
said,  'If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something.' 
As  it  is,  we  have  not  much  to  say  in  a  biographical  article. 
The  discoveries  of  Cotes  have  exercised  an  influence  upon 
^'arious  parts  of  mathematics,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in 
the  proper  place.  For  his  reputation  on  tl?e  continent,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  he  died  so  near  the  termination  of  the 
discussion  relative  to  fluxions.  The  problems  wljiich  he 
left  were  made  the  sujbiect  of  a  challenge  to  foreign  mathe- 
maticians by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  in  the  interval  which  elaps»i 
between  his^  death  and  the  publication  of  his  works ;  and 
sorao  bitterness  of  feeling  was  excited  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  proper  estimation  of  their  merits.  (Montucla, 
Hist,  des  Math,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  154.)  We  shall  now  briefly 
describe  them. 

The  first  work  which  Cotes  published  was  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Newton's  *Principia'  (a.d.  1713),  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed the  well-known  preface.  This  treats  of  gravitation  in 
general,  and  of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it  He 
also  published  an  account  of  a  remarkable  meteor  in  the 
*  Phil.  Trans.*  for  1715.  His  hydrostatical  and  pneumati- 
cal  lectures  were  printed  after  his  death  in  1738,  by  Dr.  R. 
Smith. 

The  mathematical  papers  of  Cotes  were  published  after 
his  death  by  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  title  of  *  Harmonia  Men- 
surarum,  sive  analysis  .et  synthesis  per  rationum  et  angu- 
lorum  mensuras  promotee :  acc'edunt  alia  opuscula  mathe- 
matica,'  Cambridge,  1722.  The  most  definite  description 
which  can  be  given  of  it  is,  that  it  was  the  earUest  work  in 
which  decided  progress  was  made  in  the  application  of  lo- 
garithms and  of  the  properties  of  the  circle,  to  the  calculus 
of  fluents.  The  first  book  contains  an  extended  comparison 
of  systems  of  logarithms,  with  applications  of  them  to  the 
finding  of  areas.  The  second  is  what  we  should  now  call  a 
table  of  integrals,  depending  on  logarithms  and  arcs  of  a 
circle.  The  third  consists  m  applications  of  the  second. 
Then  follows  a  mass  of  extensions,  digested,  mostly  from 
Cotes's  papers,  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  opuscula  consist  in,  1.  A 
tract  on  the  estimation  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematics, 
consisting  mostly  of  an  investigation  of  the  method  of 
choosing  spherical  triangles,  so  that  the  errors  of  the  data 
shall  produce  least  effect  upon  the  qucositOy  but  ending 
with  what  we  must  call  the  first  glimpse  of  a  method  of 
choosing  the  proner  mean  for  cuscordant  observations. 
[Least  Squares,  Method  of.]  2.  A  tract  on  the  differen- 
tfal  method  of  Newton.  3.  On  the  construction  of  tables 
by  differences.  4.  On  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies;  on 
c]^cloidal  motion,  &c. 

COTES  DU  NORD,  a  department  in  France,  one  of  the 
Ave  into  which  the  fbnner  profinQ9  of  Bretagne  has  been  i 


divided.  [Bhetagn».]  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  great 
bay  of  St.  Male,  an  inlet  of  the  English  channel,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Mor- 
blhan,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Finistcre ;  all  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  antient  Bretagne.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  department  is  from  W.  b.  N.  to  E.  b.  S.,  about  eighty- 
one  or  eighty-two  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  about  nfty- 
three.  The  area  is  about  2868  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  in  1832,  598,872,  giving  209  or  210  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  y^hich  is  above  the  average  population  of 
France.  The  capital  is  St.Brieuc,on  the  small  river  Gouet 
near  its  mouth,  230  or  232  miles  in  a  straight  line  west  of 
Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux,  Alengon, 
M^eiine,  LavaL  and  Rennes.    [Brieuc,  St.] 

The  coast  line  of  this  department  is  very  irregular,  being 
broken  by  deep  bays,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  St. 
Brieuc,  and  jutting  out  in  a  number  of  small  headlands,  of 
wliich  the  foUowing  succeed  each  other  from  east  to  west : — 
Pointe  St.  Cast,  CSp  Frehel,  Pointe  d'Herquin,  Pointe  de 
Port  de  Pomme  (these  two  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Brieuc),  Pointe  de  Plouaze,  Pointe  de  Minar,  Pointe 
de  Milfaut,  Pointe  du  Sillon,  and  Pointe  de  Chien.  The 
coast  is  studded  with  small  islands  and  rocks ;  lie  d'Embier 
is  near  the  Pointe  de  St.  Cast,  Les  Verdelets  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Brieuc,  the  lie  St.  Roui  and  the  lies  de  Brehat  be- 
tween the  Pointe  de  Mflfaut  and  the  Pointe  du  Sillon, 
the  He  d*Er  between  the  last  point  and  the  Pointe  de 
Chien;  the  He  de  Gueltat,  He  Tom6,  the  lies  Melban, 
Platte,  Riouzoi,  and  the  others  of  the  group  called  les  Sept- 
Iles  (the  Seven  Islands),  Les  Triagons,  the  He  Molenes  or 
Molenoe,  and  Le  Taureau>  are  to  the  west  of  Pointe  de 
Chien. 

The  M6nez  mountains  run  through  this  department  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  and  parallel  to  the  coast  *  tho 
predominant  rock  in  this  chain  is  granite.  From  these 
mountains  on  the  north  side  flow  a  number  of  streams,  the 
general  direction  of  which  is  north  and  south,  and  which 
after  a  short  course  fall  into  the  English  channel.  The 
Ranee  flows  first  towards  the  east,  it  then  turns  northward, 
passes  Dinan,  where  the  navigation  commences,  and  enter- 
ing the  department  of  Hie  et  Vilaine,  falls  iak)  the  sea  at 
St.  Male :  this  is  perhaps  the  longest  river  in  the  depart- 
ment ;  its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles,  for  fifteen  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  The  other  streams  we  shall  enume- 
rate in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  from  east  to  west : — 
The  Fremur ;  the  Arguenon,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Ro- 
sette and  the  Rieulle;  another  Fremur;  the  Evran;  the 
Ume :  the  Grouet  or  Goy,  which  passes  St.  Brieuc  and  falls 
into  the  sea  just  below  it ;  the  Ic ;  the  Trieux,  with  its  tribu- 
tarv  the  Leff";  the  Jaudy  and  the  Guindy,  yhich  unite  at 
Trcguier ;  and  the  Guer,  which  passes  Lannion,  with  its  tri- 
butary the  Guier.  The  streams  which  rise  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  tlie  M6nez  mountains  flow  into  the  Blavct  or  tho 
Vilaine,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic;  except  the  Hiere, 
which  flows  into  the  Aulne,  a  river  that  empties  itself  into 
the  Brest  Road.  The  Blavet  itself  rise^  in  the  department, 
as  dp  its  tributaries,  the  Lorette,  the  SJdon,  and  the  Doiilas  ; 
while  the  Oust,  the  Forest,  the  Lie,  the  Trinit6,  the  Livet, 
the  Grenedan,  and  the  Mue,  immediately  or  ultin^ately  flow 
into  the  Vilaine. 

The  high  road  from  Paris  to  Brest  traverses  this  depart- 
ment from  E.  b.  S.  to  W.  b.  N.,  entering  it  near  the  little 
town  of  St  Jouan  de  Tile,  and  passing  by  Lamballe,  St 
Brieuc,  Guingamp,  and  Belle-Ile-en-Terre. 

The  climate  of  this  department  is  temperate,  but  the 
atmosphere  is  foggy  near  the  coast.  The  soil  varies  consi- 
derably.  The  Menez  mountains  have  a  dry  stony  soil,  and 
barren  heaths  of  sand  extend  both  on  the  north  and  south 
side  of  them  ;  but  to  these  heaths  succeed,  especially  near 
the  coast,  plains  of  very  great  fertility.  Maize  and  wheat 
are  raised  in  abundance ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat 
is  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal  Flax  and  hemp  are 
grown,  and  apples  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider.  The 
Enq/clopSdte  Methodique  states  that  some  wine  is  made, 
but  that  it  is  consumed  in  the  district:  when  the  vintage  is 
abundant,  much  of  it  is  converted  into  brandy.  The  pas- 
turage is  excellent,  great  numbers  of  homed  cattle  are  reared, 
and  some  horses:  butter  is  made,  and  sent  to  Paris  and  else- 
where. The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  consists  of 
iron  and  lead,  marble,  granite,  slate,  and  coal.  The  inha- 
bitants are  generally  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  fishing,  and 
in  Y(^Uft  manu&ctureff^  especially  of  Unepv  whioh  bf  ar 
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the  name  of  Breton  linens ;  m  making  which,  in  several 
places,  many  hands  are  employed.  Like  the  other  depart- 
ments of  Bretagne,  this  is  remarkahle  for  the  preponderance 
of  the  rural  population  over  that  of  the  towns. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements ;  viz., 
Loudeac  m  the  S.E.  (pop.  in  1832,  98,604),  and  Guingamp 
in  the  W.  and  S.W.  (pop.  115,679),  both  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  department;  Dinan  on  the  E.  (pop.  111,739),  St. 
Brieuc  in  the  centre  (pop.  171,730),  and  Lannion  in  the 
W.  (pop.  103,120),  along  the  coast  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  Brieuc,  the  capital,  on  the  Gouet  (pop.  10,420),  Dinan 
on  the  Ranee  (pop.  8044),  Guingamp  on  the  Trieux  (pop. 
6100),  Lannion  on  the  Guer  (pop.  5196  for  the  town,  or  5371 
for  the  whole  commune),  and  Loudeac  (pop.  1865  for  the 
town,  or  6736  for  the  whole  commune):  for  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  i%  referred  to  their  respective  articles.  Of 
the  oiher  towns  we  shall  subjoin  a  briefnotice. 

Lamballc  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Brieuc,  and 
on  a  river  which  unites  with  the  Evran;  it  is  on  the  high 
road  from  Paris  to  St.  Brieuc,  266  miles  from  Paris  and  12 
from  St.  Brieuc.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  antient  place ; 
and  according  to  some,  derives  its  name  from  the  Ambiliati 
or  Ambialiates,  or  Ambialites,  who  (according  to  some 
MSS.)  are  mentioned  in  the  Commentaries  of  Csesar  (de 
B.  G.  III.  9)  among  the  allies  of  the  Veneti  in  their  naval 
war  against  the  Romans.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
old  walls ;  the  houses  are  whitened ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
place  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  meadows, 
renders  it  very  agreeable.  It  is  dividecl  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns,  and  has,  beside,  two  suburbs.  There  is  an 
antient  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Pen- 
thievre,  and  a  promenaae  attached  to  it,  planted  wilh  large 
trees.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1832,  to  4390:  they 
manu&cture  the  best  parchment  in  France,  thread,  linen, 
and  leather ;  and  trade  in  cattle.  There  is  a  library  attached 
to  a  reading  society  in  the  town.  La  None,  a  celebrated 
Huguenot  captain,  was  killed,  a.d.  1591,  at  the  siege  of 
Laraballe,  which  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Mercojur 
against  Henri  IV. 

Quintin  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pver  Gouet,  about 
10  or  12  miles  south-west  of  St.  Brieuc  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  St.  Brieuc  It  has  an  antient  castle  of  singular 
architecture ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  Druidical 
obelisks  or  stones,  of  26  or  27  feet  high,  one  of  which  is  yet 
standing;  the  other  has  been  thrown  down.  The  inhabit- 
ants, ^0  amounted  in  1832  to  4293,  manufacture  and 
export  fine  linens  and  iron  wares ;  they  trade  also  in  honey, 
hiaes,  wax,  and  hats. 

Tr^ier  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lannion,  near  the 
sea,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Jaudy  and  Guindv :  it  is 
not  on  any  main  road.  Tr^guier  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
a  place  of  greater  consequence  than  now.  It  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  the  ninth  century,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  prosperous  place  of  trade  until  it  was  burnt, 
A.  D.  )  592,  by  the  Spaniards  who  supported  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  Mercoour,  a  blow  from  which  it  never  fully 
recovered. 

It  has  now  a  population  of  3178  persons,  who  carry  on 
considerable  commerce ;  thev  manufacture  linen  yam,  and 
rear  a  number  of  the  best  horses  in  Bretagne.  A  good 
deal  of  hemp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  ftrom  which 
sail-cloth  is  made.  The  port  of  Treguier,  which  is  formed 
by  the  cestuary  of  the  rivers,  is  safe,  and  accessible  to  vessels 
of  200  tons. 

Paimpol  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Brieuc,  on  the 
coast,  not  for  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trieux :  it  is  not 
on  any  main  road.  Paimpol  has  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbour,  from  which  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  New- 
foundland cod  fishery;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
butter,  hemp,  flax,  and  linen  yam.  The  population  in  1332 
\itis  1917  for  the  town,  or  2108  for  the  whole  commune. 

Moncontour  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Brieuc,  se- 
veral miles  south-east  of  that  city.  It  has  a  population  of 
1670.     Fine  linen  is  manufactured  here. 

Pontrieux  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Gulingamp,  on  the 
river  Trieux  (from  which  it  takes  its  name),  several  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  not  on  any  main  road.  The  popula- 
tion in  1832  was  1562  for  the  town,  or  1647  for  the  whole 
commune. 

The  other  towns  are — in  the  arrondissement  of  St. 
Brieuc  Chateloudren,  between  St.  Brieuc  and  Guingamp, 
with  the  bourgs  or  subordinate  towns  of  Ploeuc  (popu- 
lation of  the  commune  5453)»    St.  Jacques,  Lanvolien, 


and  Pommerit : — ^m  the  arrondissement  of  Dinan,  Jugon, 
on  the  Argu^non,  on  the  road  between  Dinan  an^  llam- 
balle,  and  Matignon  on  the  coast;  with  the  bourgs  of 
Broons,  St.  Jouan  de  Vile,  and  Plancoet : — in  the  arron 
dissement  of  Gulingamp,  Callac  near  the  Hi^e,  and  Ros 
trenen  near  the  Lorette,  both  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  department ;  with  the  bourgs  of  Belle-ile-en-terre  and 
Bourbriac  (population  of  the  commune  3613)  :~in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Lannion  are  the  bourgs  of  Plestin  (population 
of  the  commune  5040),  La  Roche,  Lezardieu-x,  and  Vieux 
March6: — in  thearrondissement  of  Loudeac,  Corlay,  between 
Guingamp  and  Pontivy,  on  the  river  Salon ;  Uzel,  near  the 
Oust;  ana  La  Chexe  on  the  Lie ;  with  the  bourgs  of  Plemet 
(population  of  the  commune  3013),  Ck>1in6e,  St.  Caradec, 
Gouarec,  Lan^st,  and  Merdrignac.  Where  the  population 
is  not  given  it  does  not  amount  to  1500  for  the  towns  or 
3000  for  the  communes.  There  are  several  villages  in  the 
department  which  have  a  large  rural  population ;  m  Plouha. 
Plelo,  and  Louargat,  which  have  above  5000  each;  eleven 
others  have  above  4000  each.  Of  the  towns  mentioned 
above  Uzel  is  one  of  the  chief  mirts  in  the  department  for 
the  sale  of  linens ;  Jugon  trades  in  linen,  butter,  and  corn ; 
and  dJhdtelaudren  in  linen  yarn,  com,  trefoil  seed,  cattle, 
butter,  and  honey:  this  last-mentioned  town  was  some 
years  since  nearly  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
drowned,  in  a  great  flood,  caused  by  a  neighbouring  lake 
breaking  its  banks.  The  village  of  Corseul,  not  far  from 
Dinan,  preserves  the  name  of  the  Curiosolitsa  or  Curioso- 
lites,  the  tribe  who,  in  Csesar's  time  (Cses.  de  B.  G.  IL  34, 
UI.  7,  VII.  75),  inhabited  the  district  The  traces  of  a 
considerable  town,  destroyed  many  ages  since,  may  be  per- 
ceived near  this  village. 

The  department  of  C6tes  du  Nord  constitutes  the 
diocese  of  St.  Brieuc,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cour  Roy  ale  or  high  court  of  iustice  of  Rennes,  and  is 
comprehended  in  the  XIII th  military  division,  of  which 
Rennes  is  the  head  quarters.  It  sends  six  members  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Education  here,  as  indeed 
throughDut  Bretagne,  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 

COTINGA,    [CoRACiNA  (Corocma  Sc?M/a/a).  Piauhau. 
Procnias.] 
COTTAGE.  [HousK.I 

COTTAGE  ALLOTMENTS  may  be  considered  as  such 
portions  of  land  hired  by  labourers,  either  attached  to,  or 
apart  from,  their  dwellings,  as  they,  assisted  by  their  fami- 
lies, may  be  able  to  cultivate  without  ceasing  to  let  out  their 
services  daily  to  others.  They  are  thus  distinguished  fVom 
larger  portions  of  land  which  require  some  capital  and  the 
occupier's  whole  attention,  and  consequently  partake  m(\re 
of  the  character  of  small  farms.  The  ob|ect  of  cottage 
'allotments  is  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  labourer ; 
firstly,  by  supplying;  him  with  many  necessaries  and  com- 
forts which  he  would  have  a  difficulty  in  purchasing  from  a 
portion  of  his  wages,  and  which,  if  even  he  could  do  so,  he 
would  purchase  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  secondly,  bv  en- 
abling him  to  turn  everything  to  profit,  so  that  nothing 
need  be  lost.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  which 
ought  to  be  let  to  the  labourer  for  this  purpose,  there  has 
been  much  discussion.  Various  experiments  have  been 
tried,  and  the  opinion  of  the  persons  best  informed  upon  the 
subject  appears  now  to  be,  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  about 
the  quantity  which,  without  prejudice  to  his  other  employ- 
ments, a  labourer  can  in  general  tKoroughly  cultivate,  and 
consequently  derive  the  greatest  profit  firom ;  but  this,  of 
course,  will  vary  with  circumstances.  A  large  family,  some 
•f  whom  can  assist,  and  uncertain  employment,  may  render 
a  larger  portion  desirable.  In  limiting  the  quantity  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  it  must  be  understood  that  we 
are  speaking  of  land  under  cultivation ;  where  means  have 
been  found  in  a  neighbourhood  for  letting  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  pasture  to  cottagere  for  one  or  two  cows,  no  in- 
convenience has  been  found  to  result,  while  a  most  import 
ant  addition  has  thus  been  made  to  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence. But  the  possession  of  a  caw  or  cows  by  labourers  is 
attended  with  other  advantages:  An  appropriate  em 
ployment  is  thus  supplied  to  the  female  portion  of  their 
families,  whom  mechanical  inventions  have  deprived  of  the 
fiacility  which  they  formerly  had  of  gaining  their  livelihood 
by  knitting  and  spinning.  Cheap  and  nutritious  meals  are 
afforded  to  persons  of  all  ages,  but  more  particularly  chil- 
dren ;  and  additional  facihties  are  given  for  keeping  pigs, 
which  contribute  not  only  to  the  immediate  support  of  uo 
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family  but,  together  with  the  pows,  supply  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  land  in  good  heart  by  the  manure  which  is 
produced. 

The  peasantry  however  throughout  the  country  appear 
to  possess  very  imperfect  knowledge  respecting  the  oest 
mode  of  accumulatmg,  preserving,  and  economizing  ma- 
nure, and  some  means  for  improving  the  practice  upon  this 
head  appears  necessary.  During  the  last  50  years  cottages 
in  large  numbers  have  been  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
countr}'  with  little  or  no  land  attached  to  them,  and  even 
the  land  which  formerly  surrounded  the  antient  dwellings 
of  the  poor  has,  in  many  instances,  been  taken  away.  Atten- 
tion Ims  however  of  late  years  been  called  to  the  destitute 
and  helpless  state  of  the  peasantiy,  and  it  has  been  found,  that 
fVom  the  circumstance  of  their  having  nothing  which  could 
call  forth  prudence  and  ingenuity,  they  were  become  reck- 
less, devoid  of  skill,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. For  the  purpose  of  improving  them  it  has  been 
reasonably  considered  that  to  make  them  carefUl  they  must 
have  something  to  care  for  ;  to  render  them  skilful  they 
must  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  render  the  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  necessary.  All  these  objects  are  supplied 
by  allotments  of  land,  which  are  now  daily  becoming  more 
common,  although  several  serious  difficulties  to  the  imme< 
diate  adoption  of  the  system  have  to  be  encountered  :  a  few 
of  these  difficulties  we  shall  here,  enumerate  :— 

Istly.  The  builders  and  other  speculators,  to  whom  too 
many  of  the  cottages  in  some  of  our  rural  districts  belong, 
have  built  them  close  together  in  rows  or  streets,  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  allotments  In  such  instances  to 
surround  the  dwellings,  a  circumstance  necessary  in  order 
that  the  cottager  should  derive  full  benefit  fioom  them. 
When  the  land  surrounds  the  cottage  the  children  may  be 
occupied  upon  it  without  being  removed  from  the  mother's 
superintendence.  The  father,  who,  after  a  day's  work,  would 
h^tate  about  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  back,  may 
easily  apply  a  little  labour  to  his  garden  without  separating 
himself  from  his  family. 

2ndly.  The  peasantry  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  allot- 
ments and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them.  These  circum- 
stances present  difficulties  which  nothing  but  an  early 
training  in  industrial  schools  arranged  for  the  purpose  can 
completely  overcome. 

3rdly.  The  farmers  generally  have  strong  prejudices 
against  the  system. 

With  regard  to  rent  it  should  be  the  fair  value  of  the 
land,  the  same  as  would  be  paid  by  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  tenants.  When  allotments  are  given  gratuitously 
they  are  lightly  valued,  and  when  let  at  too  high  a  rent 
they  cannot  make  a  return  to  the  labourer  which  will 
induce  him  to  continue  his  exertions.  It  would  seem 
that  they  should  be  let  directly  by  the  pcoprietor  of  the 
soil  to  the  labourer,  or  the  evils  of  the  Irish  system  may 
be  feared.  The  state  of  things  in  Ireland  has  been  conti- 
nually urged  against  the  allotment  system,  but,  as  we  think, 
without  reason ;  for,  Istly.,  The  Irish  peasant  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  his  allotment,  looking  to  it,  not  as  an  auxiliary 
to  his  daily  earnings,  but  as  the  total  of  his  means  of  support ; 
2ndly.,  He  is  obliged  by  the  competition  for  land  to  pay  a 
rent  which  far  exceeds  the  proportion  paid  hy  the  tenants, 
and  leaves  him  only  a  miserable  pittance  to  subsist  upon. 

It  has  also  been  urged  against  the  system  of  cottage  allot- 
ments that  it  tends  to  encourage  early  marriages,  and  to 
the  production  of  a  race  of  beggars.  That  cottage  allot- 
ments may  have  this  effect  is  true,  but  the  objection  is 
mainly  applicable,  and  perhaps  has  been  mainly  applied,  to 
cottage  allotments  which  are  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  cottager  to  cultivate  them  with- 
out exchanging  his  character  of  a  labourer  for  that  of  a 
farmer  without  adequate  capital,  or,  as  already  observed, 
the  objections  apply  to  a  state  of  society  like  that  in  Ire- 
land. The  multiplication  of  small  farms  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent question  from  that  of  cottage  allotments  as  here 
understood,  and  opinions  can  hardly  be  much  divided  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  such  increase. 

Part  of  the  objections  also  raised  against  cottage  allot- 
ments will  be  removed  by  the  improved  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  whether,  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  this  country,  the  advantages  above  sug- 
gested, as  likely  to  arise  to  the  labouring  man  from  the 
possession  and  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  at- 
tached to  his  dwelling,  will  not  counterbalance  all  possible 
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disadvantaffes  which  have  been  suegesled  as  likely  to  r#« 
suit  fh>m  the  system ;  whether  in  fact  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  as  here  understood,  will  or  will  not 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  which  a  labouring  man 
and  his  children  will  ei\joy ;  and  whether,  if  such  be  the 
case,  such  possession  wiU  not  liave  a  tendency  directly  the 
opposite  to  that  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  system  of 
small  allotments  of  land. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  see  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  the  evidence 
taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1831.    [Garden  Husbandry.] 

OOTTBUS,  a  circle  lyne  on  both  banks  of  the  Spree, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder»  It  has  an  area  of  about  334  square  miles, 
and,  b}^  the  census  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  contained 
42,000  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2110  since  the  year  1820* 
The  northern  parts  consist  in  general  of  elevated  moon ; 
the  southern,  of  sandy  flats:  there  is  tin  abundance  of 
timber.  Besides  the  Spree,  this  circle  is  watered  by  tli^ 
Mala  or  Malcke,  and  a  number  of  rivulets.  There  ar6 
several  large  ponds  or  natural  expanses  of  water,  such  as 
the  *  DeviTs  Pond,'  south  of  Pictz,  the  ro}'al  *  Cairp  Pond,' 
near  Bahrenbriick,  &c.  The  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants «re  agriculture  and  grazing ;  the  principal  products 
are  rye,  potatoes,  flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  chicory  roots, 
wine,  and  fish.  The  stock,  at  the  close  of  1831,  consisted 
of  3568  horses,  15,566  homed  cattle,  and  18,373  sheep  and 
goats.  Operative  industry  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
towns ;  and  the  principal  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens, 
stockings,  tobacco  and  snuff,  leather,  spirits,  and  beer. 
There  is  an  iron-work  near  Pritz,  with  a  high^blast  furnace 
and  5  hammers,  and  3  boiling-houses  for  tar.  Grood  iron- 
stone and  peat  are  found  at  Werben.  Besides  the  chief 
town,  the  circle  contains  Pritz  on  the  Mala  and  on  the 
canal  of  the  Spree,  with  about  2100  inhabitants  and  124 
villajzes.  Cottbus,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spree,  in  51**  45'  N.  lat  and  14**  22'  E.  long.,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  strong  walls.  Its  population  amounts 
to  about  8200  (in  1817,  6437,  and  1831,  8046):  it  contains  4 
churches,  a  g}'mnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  2  hospitals. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens, linens,  beer,  and  brandy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able transit-trade  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  as  well  as 
between  Stettin  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Germanv. 

COTTESWOLD  HILLS,  THE,  traverse  the  eastern 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  beginning  on  the  north  near  Chip- 
ping Cambden,  and  terminating  a  short  distance  north  of 
Bath.  Their  whole  length  may  be  somewhat  more  than 
forty-five  miles,  ^bey  are  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  Cotteswolds.  The  upper  extend  from  Chipping 
Cambden  to  Stroud*  running  nearly  fVom  N.N.E.  to  S.S.'W 
about  twenty-five  miles,  and.  contain  the  highest  portion  of 
the  ridge.  Broadway  Beacon,  near  the  northern  extremity, 
rises  to  1086  feet ;  Cleeve  HUl,  east  of  Cheltenham,  to  1 134 
feet;  and  Symmonds  Hall,  not  far  from  Stroud,  is  795  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  The  hills  in  this  part  are  three  or 
four  miles  across,  and  include  many  smaU  valleys,  to  which 
agriculture  was  formerly  limited,  but  in  modern  times  it  has 
been  carried  to  the  very  summits  of  the  hills ;  though  the 
higher  situations  are  much  exposed  to  cold  winds.  The  lower 
Cotteswolds,  between  Stroud  and  Bath,  extend  about  twenty 
miles  nearly  due  north  and  south.  They  hardly  rise  any 
where  to  500  feet,  and  constitute  a  high  ground  from  one  to 
two  miles  wide.  By  the  fiat  hills  east  of  Malmsbury  the  Cot- 
teswolds are  connected  with  the  hilly  country  along  the  Chan- 
nel. The  waters  which  descend  from  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Cotteswolds,  which  is  the  steep  side,  fall  after  a  short 
course  into  the  Severn.  Those  which  descend  from  the  east- 
em  declivity  form  the  upper  branches  of  the  Thames.  These 
hills  contain  no  minerals  except  fVeestone  and  Umestone. 

COm'N,  SOPHIE  RESTAUD,  bom  in  1773,  was 
brought  up  at  Bordeaux  by  her  mother,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished and  well-informed  woman.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen she  married  Mr.  Cottin,  a  wealthy  Parisian  banker,  with 
whom  she  resided  in  the  capital.  Three  years  after,  she  lost 
her  husband,  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  horrors  of 
the  revolution,  induced  her  to  retire  to  a  cottage  in  the  val- 
ley d'Orsay.  To  beguile  her  solitude  she  began  to  write  a 
novel,  *  Claire  d'Albe,'  which,  notwithstanding  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  authoress,  whose  object  was  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  seduction,  cannot  be  called  moral,  it  being  cal- 
culated to  engage  th<.*  sympathies  in  favour  >eC*the  heroinet 
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who  is  guilty  of  adulter)'.  This  bad  taste  in  morality,  of 
making  f  ice  interesting,  is  common  to  many,  and  some  of 
the  best,  French  noTels,  such  as  Rousseau's  *  Julie,'  Madame 
de  Staei's  *  Delphine,'  and  many  others:  it  has  also  spread 
to  English  literature,  and  infected  not  only  novels  but 
poetry.  A  person  is  represented  with  a  thousand  amiable 
qualities,  and  ono  single  vice ;  or  with  one  single  virtue, 
and  a  thousand  crimes ;  the  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases: 
our  sympathies  are  excited  in  favour  of  the  guilty,  which  is 
not  the  best  way  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  virtue.  In 
Madam  Cottin  this  was  only  an  error  of  judgment  and  in- 
experience, for  her  heart  was  pure,  and  her  sentiments  and 
conduct  strictly  virtuous.  It  is  said  that  the  publication  of 
*  Claire  d'Albe  was  owing  to  a  feeling  of  benevolence.  A 
person  of  her  acquaintance  being  proscribed  during  the  re- 
volution, stood  in  need  of  money  to  effect  his  escape; 
Madam  Cottin  hastily  offered  the  sheets,  which  she  had 
been  writing  for  her  amusement,  to  a  bookseller,  and  gave 
the  produce  to  the  fugitive.  Some  say  that  *  Malvina'  was 
the  work  which  served  this  benevolent  purpose.  The  sub- 
ject of  *  Malvina'  is  a  woman  married  to  a  confirmed  liber- 
tine, whose  conduct  drives  her  to  insanity,  from  which  she 
recovers  only  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  repentant  husband. 
Her  third  work,  *  Amelie  Mansfield,'  although  cleverly 
written,  is  exceptionable  on  the  same  grounds  as  '  Claire 
d'Albe.'  Madam  Cottin  afterwards  wrote  *Mathilde,'  a 
tale  of  the  Crusades,  which  had  great  popularity.  The 
charm  of  Madam  Cottin's  writings  consists  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  tiding  circumstances: 
she  always  excels  when  she  describes  those  of  virtuous  un- 
sophisticated persons,  for  she  then  drew  from  the  source  of 
her  own  pure  feelings,  but  she  does  not  succeed  so  well  in 
painting  bad  and  stormy  passions  and  worldly  intrigues,  to 
which  Khe  was  entirely  a  stranger.  Her  last  and  best  work 
was  *  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  in  Siberia,'  the  characters 
and  sentiments  of  which  are  most  unexceptionable,  the 
action  well  conducted,  and  the  termination  satisfactory.  A 
delightful  atmosphere  of  pure  and  almost  infantine  inno- 
cence seems  to  attend  the  lieroine  throughout  her  task  of 
filial  devotion.  *  Elizabeth'  is  accordingly  a  work  which  is 
generally  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  young  girl,  who  is  living  with  her  exiled  parents  in 
Siberia,  and  who  forms  and  executes  the  resolution  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Moscow  on  foot  to  ask  their  pardon  of  the  em- 
peror. It  seems  that  in  the  begmning  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander,  there  was  a  young  person,  called 
Praskowja  Lupolowa,  who  actually  performea  this  journey 
of  more  than  2000  miles,  and  obtamed  the  object  of  her 
petition.  Madam  Cottin  has  worked  upon  this  fact,  and 
embellished  it  with  all  the  charms  of  description.  The 
account  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  un- 
fortunate exiles,  is  pretty  exact,  except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
as  where,  for  instance,  she  speaks  of  avalanches  falling 
from  (he  mountains  in  Siberia,  which  is  one  of  the  flattest 
regions  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  her  novels  must  be 
judged  of  as  works  of  imagination,  and  as  such  they  rank 
high  in  French  popular  literature.  Tlie  style  of  'Eliza- 
beth' is  considered  more  carefully  correct  and  finished  than 
that  of  her  other  novels.  Madam  Cottin,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  had  attentively  studied  the  Scriptures,  had 
begun  a  work  intended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  its  sympathy  with  the  best  sentiments 
and  afiections  of  the  heart.  She  had  also  begun  a  work  on 
education.  She  did  not  live  to  finish  either:  she  died  in 
August,  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  sincerely  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  extreme  modesty  and  total  ab- 
sence of  ambition  made  her  shrink  from  rather  than  court 
popularity  and  fame:  most  of  her  works  were  published 
anonymously.  They  have  been  since  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  1817. 

COTTON,  a  word  derived  fi^)m  Kutn,  or  Kuiun^  one 
of  the  names  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  substance,  is  a 
filamentous  matter  produced  by  the  surfiice  of  the  seeds  of 
varous  species  of  Grossypium.  [Gossypium.]  It  consists 
of  vegetable  hairs,  of  con.siderable  length,  springing  from 
the  surface  of  the  seed-coat,  and  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the 
seed-vessel  in  which  the  seeds  lie.  Hairs  [Hairs]  are  ex- 
tremely common  on  the  surface  of  plants ;  frequently  how- 
ever ihey  are  unobserved,  in  consequence  of  their  small 
niunbur  and  minuteness;  while  on  the  other  liand  in  some 
cases  they  give  plants,  such  as  the  Mullein  for  instance,  a 
rcmaikably  hoary  appearance.    On  the  surface  of  seeds 


they  are  uncommon ;  and  yet  in  the  Mahal  alliance,  to 
which  the  cotton  plants  belong,  they  not  only  exist  abim- 
dantly  on  the  seeds  of  that  genus,  biit  m  several  other  spe- 
cies. Vegetable  hairs  are  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which 
the  cellular  substance  of  vegetation  is  developed,  and  they 
consequently  partake  of  two  of  tlie  great  characteristics  of 
that  form  of  tissue,  namely,  thinness  and  transparency.  In 
the  cotton  they  are  long  weak  tubes,  which,  when  immersed 
in  water  and  examined  under  the  microscope  by  transmitted 
lip^ht,  look  like  Hat  narrow  transpareht  ribands,  all  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  with  a  perfectly  even  surface 
and  uniform  breadth ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that,  any  appear- 
ance of  joints  is  obser\able  in  these  hairs,  and  when  this 
happens  the  articulation  is  formed  by  a  line,  perpendicular, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  Sometimes  a  slight 
trace  of  fine  grains  is  discernible  in  the  interior,  but  more 
frequently  the  hairs  seem  empty ;  if  strained  singly  they 
have  little  strength  and  readily  break,  and  it  is  only  when 
many  are  entangled  together  that  they  acquire  any  appre- 
ciable degree  of  strengtn.  In  all  these  points  cotton  differs 
from  the  vegetable  matter  that  constitutes  linen ;  the  latter 
consists  of  woody  tissue,  in  the  state  of  long  tubes,  but  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  tubes  adhering  in  bundles,  which 
it  is  difficult  under  a  microscope  to  break  up  into  their  com- 
ponent parts;  the  tubes  are  thick-sided,  ana  will  not  acquire 
a  riband-like  appearance  when  viewed  in  water,  but  rather 
resemble  extremely  minute  thermometer  tubes.  When  they 
are  jointed  together  the  articulation  is  oblique,  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  being  pointed  and  overlying  each  other;  and 
finally,  in  each  particular  tube  of  the  woody  tissue,  dehcate 
as  it  may  be,  there  is  a  sufficiently  appreciable  degree  of 
toughness  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  oreak  it  In  short, 
cotton  is  a  development  of  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the 
gossypium ;  linen  is  a  form  of  woody  matter ;  hence  it  is 
easy  to  du^tinguish  with  certainty  linen  fipom  cotton  manu- 
factured articles,  in  cases  of  doubt ;  and  hence  also  the  well- 
known  imperiority  of  linen  to  cotton  in  strength :  the  latter 
is  manufactured  from  the  most  delicate  part  of  plants,  the 
former  from  the  toughest. 

Cotton  is  produced  by  many  different  species  and  varieties 
of  the  genus  Gossypium,  under  which  article  their  diflfer- 
ences,  or  at  least  what  is  known  of  them,  will  be  explained.  In 
this  place  a  general  description  of  the  genus  will  be  sufficient. 

It  consists  of  herbaceous,  or  nearly  herbaceous  plants, 
varying  in  height  from  three  or  four  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  according  to  the  sort ;  sometimes  the  branches  become 
woody,  but  they  always  partake  very  much  of  the  herba- 
ceous character.  The  leaves  are  downy  and  more  or  less 
lobed,  being  sometimes  however  near  the  top  of  the  stem 
undivided;  at  their  base  is  seated  a  pair  of  awl-shaped 
stipules.  The  powers  are  either  yellow  or  dull  purple,  and 
have  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  Malvaceous  family ;  each 
is  surrounded  by  three  heart-shaped  bracts,  which  are  more 
or  less  laoecated.  The  calyx  is  a  bluntly'five-toothed  cup. 
The  seed-vessel  is  a  capsule  opening  into  from  three  to  five 
lobes,  and  then  exposing  mai\y  seeds  enveloped  in  cotton, 
which  sometimes  adheres  to  them  so  firmly  that  it  is  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty ;  sometimes  it  parts  fi-eely  from  them ; 
ill  some  sorts  it  is  long  and  in  otliers  comparatively  short, 
giving  rise  to  the  commercial  names  of  long  staple  and 
short  staple. 

The  sorts  of  cotton-plants  are  extremely  numerous,  but 
never  having  been  critically  and  comparatively  examined, 
they  are  in  great  conf\ision.  And  yet  it  is  a  point  of  the  first 
consequence  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  tneir  differences, 
and  to  name  them  with  rigorous  precision  ;  for  it  is  thus 
only  that  knowledge  can  be  acquired  of  the  kinds  that  yield 
the  numerous  qualities  of  cotton  now  in  the  market,  and 
that  the  cultivator  can  be  enabled  to  improve  his  plantations. 
But,  as  Professor  Royle  has  very  correctly  observed,  *  there 
are  great,  and  in  some  respects  insurmountable  difficulties, 
as  botanists  have  generally  neglected  the  subject,  and 
omitted  mentioning  the  cultivated  species ;  while  cultivators 
have  used  provincial  names,  or  applied  new  ones  of  their 
own,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  notice  of  the  names  in  use 
among  botanists.  This  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  others 
to  ascertain  to  what  species  their  otherwise  valuable  observ- 
ations refer.  The  celebrated  De  Candolle  has  admitted 
thirteen  species,  observing  that  they  are  alV  uncertain,  and 
that  no  genus  more  requires  the  labour  of  a  monographisl; 
two  additional  species  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
one  by  Raeusch,  and  another  in  the  Flare  de  Senegambie^ 
Dr.  Von  Rohr  describes  twenty-nine  species  or  vaiieties, 
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Mr.  Bailier  eigbt«en,  and  Ifr.  Betmet  mentionB  that  he 
knew  more  than  100  kinds,  and  that  they  appeared  to  him 
never-ending.'  Mr.  Royle  himslf  fixes  the  supposed  species, 
as  far  as  he  could  determine  them*  at  eight. 

This  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  managers  of  colo- 
nial gardens ;  it  aayi  little  for  the  good  sense  of  the  super- 
intendents of  those' establishments,  where  alone  the  subject 
can  be  investigated,  that  there  should  not  to  this  hour  be  even 
one  good  series  of  experiments,  except  Dr.  Roxburgh's,  upon 
record,  regarding  a  plant  of  such  mimense  importance  as 
cotton.  In  the  West  Indies  there  have  been  public  botanic 
gardens  at  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Trimdad;  the  last 
at  least  remains.  In  that  situation  all  the  varieties  of  cot- 
ton from  the  islands  and  the  main  land  of  America  miffht  be 
cultivated  side  by  side,  and  in  the  East  no  place  could  be 
more  favourable  for  the  comparison  of  all  the  sorts  found  in 
India  and  Africa  than  the  botanic  garden  of  the  Mauritius. 
The  results  could  without  difficulty  be  accurately  com- 
pared, and  in  six  or  seven  years  this  ^reat  desideratum  in 
commercial  knowledge  might  be  supplied. 

Cotton-plants  are  found  wild  in  both  the  old  send  new 
world.  Herodotus  and  Arrian  speak  of  the  cotton-plant 
as  indigenous  in  India,  and  the  linen  found  in  Peruvian 
tombs  sufficiently  attests  its  having  existed  in  that  country 
longbe&re  itcomd  possibly  have  been  carried  to  America  by 
eastern  intercourse.  In  ftict  the  wild  American  cotton-plants 
are  specifically  diflferent  from  those  of  the  old  world ;  but  at 
the  present  day  the  cotton  of  the  West  is  cultivated  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  while  that  of  the  East  has  long  since  been  in- 
troduced to  the  American  plantations. 

The  situations  in  which  cotton-plants  have  been  advan- 
tageously cultivated  are  included  between  Egj^pt  and 
the  Cape  of  €h>od  Hope  in  the  Eastern,  and  between 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Chesapeak  Bay  and  the 
south  of  Brazil,  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  It  has  not 
been  found  to  succeed  beyond  the  parallels  that  limit 
those  countries.  In  the  equinoctial  parts  of  America  Hum- 
boldt found  it  at  9000  feet  elevation  above  the  sea;  in 
Mexico  as  hig^  as  5500  feet ;  and  Professor  Royle  saw  it  at 
.the  elevation  of  4000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.  It  seems  ge- 
nerally to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  in  dry  countries, 
and  the  interior  districts  of  naturally  damp  climates:  thus, 
while  the  best  cotton  is  procured  in  India  from  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  or  oUier  maritime  districts,  and  in  the  south- 
em  states  of  the  American  Union  from  certain  coast-islands, 
the  coast  cotton  of  Pemambuco  is  inferior  to  what  is  pro- 
educed  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  These  facts  lead  to 
'the  inference  that  it  is  not  merely  temperature  by  which 
the  quality  of  cotton  is  affected,  but  a  peculiar  combination 
of  heat,  light,  and  moisture ;  the  most  favourable  instance 
of  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  the  I 
.  Carolinas,  and  the  worst  to  be  Java  and  the  coast  of  Brazil 

That  this  should  be  so,  would,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  be  probable,  considering  the  nature  of  cotton. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  hairy  development  of  the  surface 
of  the  seed ;  and  nothing  in  the  organizaiion  of  plants  is 
more  affected  by  the  situation  they  live  in  than  their  hairs : 
thus  scarcely  any  water-plants  have  hairs,  except  in  a  j 
slight  degree,  while  the  same  species  transferred  to  a  dry 
exposed  station  is  closely  covered  with  such  organs,  and  vice 
versd.  The  quantity  of  hair  is  also  affected  in  an  extraor- 
dmary  degree  oy  local  circumstances.  The  Venetian  sumach 
plant,  when  in  flower,  has  its  flower-stalks  nearly  naked ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  flower-stalks  has  iio  fruit,  and  be- 
comes covered  with  very  copious  long  hairs,  whence  the 
French  call  this  plant  Arbre  d  pemujue  ;  but  those  flower- 
stalks  which  do  bear  fruit  remain  hairless.  In  this  case  the 
local  cause  is  the  abundant  food  thrown  by  the  system  of 
the  sumach-plant  into  the  flower-stalks  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  fruit;  and  the  fruit  not  forming,  the  food  intended 
for  it  is  expended  in  the  formation  of  hairs  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  flower-stalk :  this  is  a  local  circumstance  that 
may  be  referred  to  the  class  of  accidents.  But  local  cir- 
cumstances conducive  to  the  formation  of  cotton  in  excess 
may  be  permanent,  and  derived  from  the  situations  in  which 
the  plants  grow.  In  a  damp  cloudy  climate  the  food  pro- 
cured from  the  soil  may  not  be  concentrated  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  seed,  but  may  be  expended  in  the  production  of 
excessive  quantities  of  leaves,  and  of  proportionally  few 
flowers ;  or  it  may  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form 
of  mere  exhalation,  a  small  proportion  only  being  consoli- 
dated ;  or  in  a  dry  climate  th6  soil  may  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish food  enough  to  the  plant  out  of  which  to  form  more 
'  cotton  than  it  is  absolutely  its  specific  property  to  produce 


undei'any  circunittanees.  Or,  lastly,  there  may  be  a  mean 
where  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  called  into  their  utmost 
activity  by  warmth  and  abundant  food,  and  where,  never 
theless,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  constantly  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  cotton 
pods  (seed-vessels),  may  drive  back  the  juices  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  seeds,  and  thus  augment  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  Quality  of  the  cotton  itself:  this 
may  explain  the  action  of  climate  upon  this  substance. 

The  question  is  however  rather  more  complicated ;  the 
different  specific  qualities  of  differenttvarieties  of  the  cotton- 
plant  must  be  also  taken  into  account.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  cotton  is 
certainly  cultivated,  although  so  little  is  correctly  known 
about  them.  In  some  of  them  the  cotton  is  long,  m  others 
it  is  short ;  this  has  it  white,  that  nankeen-coloured ;  one 
may  be  cultivated  advantageously  where  the  mean  winter 
temperature  does  not  exceed  46**  or  48^,  and  am)ther  may 
require  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  This  is  just  what  hap- 
pens with  all  cultivated  plants.  Some  vines  will  produce 
only  sweet  wine,  others  only  hard  dry  wine,  and  some  are 
suited  only  to  the  table ;  some  potatoes  are  destroyed  by  a 
temperature  of  32"*,  while  others  will  bear  an  average  En- 
glish winter ;  only  one  kind  of  wheat  produces  the  straw 
from  which  the  fine  Leghorn  plait  for  bonnets  is  prepared. 
But  to  multiply  such  instances  is  imnecessary.  Tiiere  can 
then  be  no  aoubt  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  will  depend 
upon  climate  in  part,  and  upon  the  specific  properties  of 
different  varieties  also  in  part 

For  further  information  and  numerous  details  upon  this 
subject,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  important  dissertation 
upon  ^e  cotton  cultivation  of  India,  by  Proffessor  Royle,  iM 
bis  Illu8tration9  qf  the  Botany  and  other  branches  qf  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountaine,  and  of  the 
Flora  of  Cachmere,  article  '  Malvaceee.' 

The  Cotton-plant,  or6ossypium,must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Cotton-tree,  Bombax,  or  Eriodendron ;  the  latter 
has  also  cottony  seeds,  but  they  cannot  be  manufactured. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION  AND  TRADE.  Cotton  is 
called,  in  French,  Colon;  German,  Baumtcolle;  Dutch, 
Katoen,  Boomwol;  Danish,  Bomuld;  Swedish,  Bomull; 
Italian,  Cotone,  Bambagin ;  Spanish.  Algodon ;  Portuguese, 
Algodao;  Russian,  Chlobtechaituja  Bumaga  ;  Polish,  Bawel- 
na ;  Hindustani,  RUM  ;  Malay,  Kapae ;  Latin,  Crossypium, 

The  distinctive  names  by  which  cotton  is  known  in  com- 
merce are,  with  the  following  two  exceptions,  derived  from 
the  countries  of  their  production.  The  finest  kind,  which 
commands  the  highest  price,  is  called  sea- island  cotton, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  first  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the 
low  sandy  istands  on  the  coast,  from  Charleston  to  Sa- 
vannah. It  will  not  flourish  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  it  is  said  that  its  quality  is  gradually  de- 
teriorated in  proportion  as  the  plants  are  removed  from 
*  the  salutary  action  of  the  ocean's  spray* ;  it  succeeds  only 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  This  cotton  is 
composed  of  filaments  longer  than  those  of  any  other  de- 
scription, which  circumstance,  joined  to  its  even  and  silky 
texture,  fits  it  for  the  production  of  the  finest  yams.  The 
seed  is  black,  and  in  the  southern  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica it  is  thence  frequently  called  *  black-  seed  cotton,* 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  short-staple  cotton  produced  in 
the  interior  of  those  states,  and  which,  frqm  a  like  natural 
cause,  is  distinguished  as  green-seed  cotton.  The  seed  of 
the  sea-island  cotton  is  sown  every  year;  but  the  plant 
when  cultivated  within  the  tropics  will  live  and  yield 
harvests  for  several  years  in  succession.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  come  originally  from  Persia.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Island  of  Anguilla  to  the  Bahamas  for  cuhivation,  and  was 
first  sent  thence  to  Georgia  in  1 786 :  it  is  not  said  how  the 
seed  found  its  way  to  the  little  island  of  Anguilla :  the 
annual  average  crop  docs  not  exceed  1 1,000,000  pounds*. 

Upland  or  Bowed  Georgia  cotton,  the  green-seed  kind, 
has  received  its  name  of  upland  to  distinguish  it  fVom 
the  produce  of  the  islands  and  low  districts  near  the 
shores.  The  expression  bowed  was  given  as  being  de- 
scriptive of  the  'means  emploved  for  loosening  the 
seed  from  the  filaments,  which  was  accomplished  by 
bringing  a  set  oT  strings,  attached  to  a  bow,  m  contact 
with  a  heap  of  unoleaned  cotton,  and  then  staking  the 
strings  so  as  to  cause  violent  vibrations,  and  thus  op^n 
the  locks  oif  cotton  and  cause  the  seeds  to  be  easily 
separable  from  the  filaments.  The  remaining  kinds  of 
cotton  now  brought  to  English  markets  are  distinguished 
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by  names  80  plainly  descriptive  of  the  countries  of  pfoduc- 
tion,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  oflfer  any  description  of 
them  with  that  yiew.    • 

The  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  cotton  are  very  scanty.  In  India  and  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  plant  lias  heen  cidtivated, 
and  its  filaments  have  heen  spun  and  woven,  from  time  im- 
memorial. In  Mexico  the  Spaniards  found  cotton  cloths  in 
common  use  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  with 
the  use  of  cotton ;  hut  the  manufacture  of  textures  of  this 
material  must  have  been  introduced  among  them  at  a 
period  not  so  remote  as  the  »ra  which  produced  many  of 
the  remains  of  that  people  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Such  mummy-cloths  as  have  been  submitted  to  mi- 
croscopic examination  are  all  linen ;  and  while  delineations 
of  the  tiax  plant  are  commonly  found  in  Egyptian  paints 
ings,  none  of  the  cotton  shrub  has  been  discovered. 
It  is  said  that  the  cotton  plant  was  very  early  known  in 
China,  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  but 
that  its  filaments  were  not  brought  to  use  until  the  thir- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  sera,  when  its  cheapness,  as 
compared  with  wool  and  silk,  caused  it  to  rival  those  pro- 
ducts, notwithstanding  the  opposition  offered  to  its  intro- 
duction through  the  generally  unchanging  habits  of  the 
people.  More  than  300  years  before  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, the  plant  was  cultivated  and  its  produce  made  into 
clothing  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  At 
that  time  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  was  carried  on 
extensively  at  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada.  In  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  then  in  nossef^sion  of  the  Ssracens>  the 
cotton  plant  was  cultivated.  The  mutual  repugnance  to 
each  other  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians  was  doubt- 
less tlie  cause  of  this  valuable  plant  not  having  been  use- 
fully known  at  that  period  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  said  to  have  existea  in  Italy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  there  ap- 
pears so  much  confusion  in  the  names  and  description  of 
the  various  tissues  then  known  in  commerce,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  mth  much  confidence  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  find  any  distinct  mention  made  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  as  being  carried  on  in  England,  although 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Baincs  that  cotton  ttool  was 
brought  hither  from  the  Levant  and  manu&ctured  in 
Manchester  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 


The  limited  degree  and  the  mode  in  which  cottob  was 
used  for  the  production  of  tissues  in  this  country,  up  to  iho 
time  of  Arkw right,  has  already  been  shown  in  this  work. 
[Arkwhioht.]     The  cotton  goods  of  which  mention   is 
made  in  the  early  history  of  tne  manufkcture  were  mixed 
goods,  of  which  the  warp  was  composed  of  linen  and  only 
the  weft  of  cotton,  the  mode  of  spinning  then  in  use  not 
giving  sufficient  strength  to  fit  the  latter  for  being  used 
as  warp.    This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  invention 
of  Arkwright,  whose  first  patent  was  obtained  in    1769, 
from  which  time  cotton  fabrics  have  been  made  exclusively 
with  that  material.    The  progress  of  the  manufacture  did 
not  at  first  give  promise  of  the  rapid  extension  which  it 
afterwards  exhibited.    In  1764  the  quantity  of  cotton  im- 
ported was  3,870,392lbs.,  and  the  annual    average   frmn 
1771   to  1775  did  not  amount  to  one  million  of  pounds 
beyond  that  quantity.    In  the  five  following  years  the 
annual  average  quantity  was  no  more  than  6,766,613 ;  but 
in  1790  the  quantity  used  was  30,603,  45  libs.,  and  at  this 
rate  the  manufacture  continued  stationary  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century  if  the  yearly  average  is  taken.    In 
1 800,  the  last  year  of  the  last  mentioned  series,  the  quan- 
tity was  above  50  millions  of  pounds.     From  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1814,  the  advance  of  the 
manufacture  was  unimportant,  the  annual  average  con- 
sumption being  66  millions  of  pounds;  but  with  the  return 
of  peace  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade, 
and  the  annual  average  consumption  of  cotton,  taken  in 
periods  of  five  veors,  has  been  as  follows : — 

1815  to*  1819     ....     118,267,611  lbs, 
1820  to  1824     ...      .     152,201,824   „ 
1825  to  1829     .     .     •      .     205,665,011   „ 
1830  to  1834     ...     .     280,918,826    ,» 
And  in  1835  the  consumption  was,    326,407,692  „ 

The  following  statement  of  the  production  of  cotton  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  at  different  periods  during^  Ihe 
past  half  century,  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  'tables  and 
notes  on  the  cultivation,  manti£icture,  and  foreign  trade  of 
cotton,'  com])iled  bv  order  of  the  American  conopess,  and 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Levi 
Woodbury,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States*  treasury. 
These  tables  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  care 
and  industry,  and  they  present  the  most  complete  view  d 
the  subject  which  has  hitnerto  been  offered.  The  following 
table,  in  which  round  numbers  are  used,  must  evidently  be 
taken  as  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 


Years. 

United  SUtei 

of 

America. 

BraxU^ 

West  India 

Islands  and 

Colonies. 

Egypt 

Otherjparts 
Africa. 

India. 

Othorparts 
A*iia. 

Mexico  and 
South  Ame- 
rica (exclu- 
sive of 
llraxU;. 

Other  Darts 
the  World. 

Total  pcodae. 

tionof 
Raw  Gotten. 

1791 
1801 
1811 
1821 
l«3l 
1834 

lbs. 
9.000.000 
48.000.000 
80.000.000 
180.000.000 
385.000.000 
460,000.000 

lU. 
9S.000.000 
36,000.000 
36.000.000 
39.000.000 
38.000,000 
30.000.000 

lbs. 
19.000.000 
10.000,000 
19.000.000 
10.000,000 
9.000.000 
8.000.000 

lbs. 

•  • 

6.000.000 
18.000.000 
95.000.000 

lbs. 
46.000.000 
43.000.000 
44.000.000 
40,000.000 
36.000.000 
34.000,000 

lbs. 
150.000.000 
160,000,000 
170,000.000 
175.000.000 
180,000.000 
183.000.000 

lbs. 
190.000.000 
150.000.000 
146.000.003 
135.000.000 
115.01.0.000 
110.000.000 

lbs. 
68,000.000 
56,000.000 
67.000. 000 
44.000.000 
35.000.000 
35.000.000 

lbs. 

15.000.000 
11.000,000 
S.OOO.O^'O 
4.000.000 
13,000.000 

Iba. 
490,OOO.«0 

59o.ooo.oee 

555.00O.0M 
630.000.0M 
890.000.00e 
900.000.000 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  lately  become  an  object  of 
attention  in  Peru,  and  it  appears  probable  that  considerable 
supplies  may  be  sent  thence  to  Europe.  The  plant  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru.  The 
quality  of  the  produce  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Upland 
Georgia  cotton,  some  shipments  made  in  1835  having  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  Georgia  cotton.  The  quantity  exported 
fi'om  Peru  in  that  jrear  was  800,000  lbs. 

A  farther  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  showing  the 
distribution  of  cotton  at  various  periods  from  1 770  to  the 
present  time.  It  may  suflBce  to  give  these  particulars  for 
one  year  (1834);  the  difference  between  the  quantities  pro- 
duced in  and  exported  from  the  different  countries  repre- 
sent the  probable  consumption  in  the  places  of  cultivation. 

Exports  ftom  the  United  states  to  England     .    •  266,750/)00  lbs.     lbs. 

n              H              m        to  France        .     ,  79.900.000 

•               *t              .,         to  other  placed     .  20,000.000 

Total  from  the  United  States     •  «    .     .     .     366.650,000 

Bsports  from  India  to  England    .••..•'  39,00e.000 

.,           „        to  China        40.000,000 

Total  exports  from  India  .     ,     .  ,     .     .     .       72,000,000 

™*1**\?"«**5.^ 18.000.000 

west  ladlesto BngUnd , 4,000 OOC 

Bnuil  andAVest  Indies  to  France 4,00d".00a 

fgypt  and  Turkey  to  England     . ;     .     .  1.500,000 

>•       *•         to  France            •    •    •    •    •    t    •    •    •  7,000.000 

lbs.  473,150.000 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  tliat  rather  more 
than  two-ihirds  (68  per  cent.)  of  all  the  cotton  sent  away 
from  the  places  of  production  aie  shipped  to  England.  It 
is  further  remarkable,  that  while  the  production  of  this 
article  has  increased  in  the  United  States  until  it  now 
equals  the  production  of  the  whole  world  as  it  existed  in 
1770,  the  quantity  grown  in  all  other  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  India  and  Egypt,  has  materially  decreased. 
This  result  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  good  quality  of  American 
cotton,  the  low  price  of  land  there,  and  the  great  impro>-e- 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  cleaning  the  cotton  from  its 
seed  by  means  of  Whitney's  saw-gin,  introduced  in  1793. 
It  is  evident  however  that  the  greater  part  of  these  ad- 
vantages might  have  been  shared  by  many  other  countries 
in  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  equally  favourable  for  this 
bi-anch  of  husbandly:  and  it  will  probably  be  more  in 
agreement  with  the  fact  if  we  attribute  the  success  of-  the 
American  planters  to  their  greater  intelligence  and  industry, 
seconded  by  the  commercial  entei-prise  by  whicii  their 
country  is  characterized. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  increased  production 
has  been  going  forwai-d  .with  the  greatest  rapidity  in 
America,  the  prices  have  been  continually  decliiung.  In 
the  table  of  prices  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury  as  those  of 
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the  United  States,  at  the  places  of  exportation,  and  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  cotton,  it  is  sliown  that  the  average 
price  of  each  period  of  five  years,  from  1791  to  1835,  has 
been  as  follows,  viz.  • — 


per  lb. 
1791  to  1795...  15id. 
1796  to  1800... isld. 
1801  to  1305...  12ld. 


per  lb. 
1806  to  1810. . .  9^(1. 
1811  to  1815...  7id. 
18l6tol8i0...13<l. 


per  lb. 
l82ltol8J5...8d. 
1826  to  1830...  5d. 
1831  to  1835... 6d. 


The  higher  prices  obtained  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
series  must  not  bo  taken  altogether  as  the  measure  of  the 
planters'  gains ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  gains 
were  sufficiently  great  to  stimulate  production ;  and  if  the 
estimates  obtained  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  tables  and  other 
sources  are  to  be  reUed  on,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  market  value  of  their  produce  is  yet  so  far  reduced  as 
to  check  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  south- 
western states,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
increasing  demands  of  European  manufacturers.  *  Where 
rich  lan£  and  labour  were  low,  as  in  Mi^ssissippi  and  Ala- 
bama a  few  years  ago,  two  cents  (one  penny)  per  nound  for 
cotton  in  the  seed,  or  eight  cents  when  cleaned,  would  pay  ex- 
penses. It  is  supposed  to  be  a  profitable  crop  in  the  south- 
western states,  at  ten  cents  per  pound.'  (Woodburv's  Tables, 
^.,  page  17.)  An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates, 
who  18  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Baring  and  Co.,  stated  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  &c.,  in  1833,  that  **it  is  understood  that  even 
six  jsents  or  three-pence  per  pound  is  a  price  at  which  the 
planters  can  gain  money  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.' 

Bengal  cotton  of  inferior  quality  can,  it  is  said,  be  raised 
for  three  half-pence  per  pound,  and  delivered  in  England 
at  an  advance  of  one  penny  upon  that  price.  Grood  Surat 
cotton  is  said  to  cost  two-pence  half-penny  per  pound,  de- 
livered at  Bombay.  The  cost  of  production  in  our  West 
India  colonies  is  considerably  greater,  and  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  has  consequently  been  for  the  most  part  aban* 
doned  by  the  British  planters. 

Land  fresh  brought  under  cultivation  m  the  United 
States  will  yield  on  an  average  from  1000  to  1200  pounds 
per  acre  of  cotton  with  the  seed,  wliich  will  yield  of  clean 
cotton  front  250  to   300  pounds.     In  the  old  states,  the 

g reduce  is  not  more  than  one-half  this  quantity.  One  ablc- 
odied  labourer  is  sufficient  for  each  eight  acres  of  land,  if 
assisted  in  the  lighter  part  of  the  work  by  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  young  people  who  belong  to  their  families ; 
the  whole  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  cultivate  from 
five  to  eight  acres  of  provision  ground.  The  proportion  of 
able-bodied  labourers  in  each  100  of  the  entire  working  po- 
pulation of  the  cotton-growing  districts  in  America  is  32 ; 
the  proportion  of  young  persons  not  yet  arrived  at  their 
Alii  strength,  and  of  elderly  people  still  capable  of  some 
degree  of  labour,  is  25;  the  remaining  43  are  composed  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  superannuated 
persons,  none  of  whom  are  capable  of  any  but  very  Ught 
work,  such  as  weeding  and  picking  the  cotton.  GEiptain 
Basil  Hall  ha«»  given  the  details  of  a  plantation  where  200 
acres  were  under  cotton  cultivation,  on  which  the  entu'e 
number  of  negroes  was  122;  of  these  48  were  children 
under  fourteen,  and  four  were  wholly  superannuated.  Of 
the  remaining  70  only  39  were  considered  'full  hands,'  16 
were  'three-quarter  hands,'  1 1  'half-hands,'  and  4  'quarter- 
hands,*  the  whole  being  equal  to  574  able-bodied  labourers. 
Tliis  proportion  of  labourers  is  greater  than  that  first  stated 
of  one  able-bodied  labourer  to  eight  acres,  which  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  tables.  On  the 
same  authority  we  are  told  that  the  whole  quantity  of  land 
cultivated  for  cotton  in  the  United  States  at  this  time 
(1836)  should  be  estimated  at  two  millions  of  acres ;  that 
the  capital  employed  for  the  purpose  is  from  800  to  900 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  field  labour,  picking,  and  otherwise 
assisting  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  raising  their  own 
provisions,  is  about  680,000.  If  to  these  are  added  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  very  young  children  composing 
the  families  of  the  labouurers,  'besides  overseers,  owners, 
and  their  respective  families  dependent  on  the  cotton  crop, 
it  is  presumed  that  a  million  of  persons  aie  now  engaged  in 
the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.' 

The  relative  value  of  the  kinds  of  cotton  more  commonly 
introduced  for  sale  and  use  in  this  country,  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  list  of  prices  quoted  by  the  brokei-s  of  Liver- 
pool, the  greatest  cotton  market  in  this  kingdom,  or  indeed 
m  the  world,  on  the  13th  January,  1837. 


*.    d. 

s.    d. 

Sea  Island 

2     1   to 

3    0   nerlb. 

Demerara  and  Berbice     . 

1     1 

Egyptian 

0  ui 

1     4} 

Pernambuco  and  Ceara  . 

0  101 

1     1 

Bahia  and  Macaio  . 

0     9 

0   11:^ 

Maranham 

0   10 

1     0'' 

Mobile  and  Alabama 

0     7A 

0   \\\ 

New  Orleans  . 

0     7| 

0   ll| 

Upland  Georgia 

0     71 

0  11 

Common  West  India 

0   10 

0  11) 

Surat      .... 
Madras 

0  ^ 

0     71 

More  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  cotton  brought  into  the 
United  Kini^dom  is  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    The  importations  during  1835  were: — 

From  Egypt  and  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ....  5,181,017  lbs. 
„  East  India  Company's  territories  .  41,429,011 
„  British  West  Indies  .  .  1,815,270 
„  Brazil  ....  24,986,409 
„  United  States  of  America  .  .  284,455,812 
„     Other  places            .            •            .  5,835,444 


Total        363,702,963 

The  growth  of  this  trade  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  com- 
mercial precedent.  In  1 786  the  total  imports  were  some- 
what less  than  20,000,000  pounds,  no  part  of  which  was 
furnished  by  North  America.  Our  West  India  colonies 
supplied  nearly  one-third,  about  an  equal  quantity  was 
brought  from  foreign  colonies  in  the  same  quarter,  2,000,000 
pounds  came  from  Brazil,  and  5,000,000  pounds  from  the 
Levant.  In  1790  the  importations  amounted  to  31,447,605 
pounds,  none  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
In  1795  the  quantity  was  only  26,401,340  pounds.  In  this 
year  a  commercial  treaty  was  made  between  the  United 
States  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain,  by  one  article 
of  which,  as  it  originally  stood,  tlie  export  was  prohibited 
from  the  United  States  in  American  vessels  of  such  articles 
as  they  had  previously  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Among  these  articles  cotton  was  included,  Mr.  Jay,  the 
American  negotiator,  not  being  aware  that  cotton  was  then 
becomi.ng  an  article  of  export  from  the  United  States.  In 
1800  the  imports  had  more  than  doubled,  having  reached 
56,010,732  pounds.  This  was  the  first  year  in  Avhich  any 
considerable  quantity  was  obtained  from  America ;  the  im- 
ports from  that  quarter  were  about  16,000,000  pounds.  The 
progress  of  this  trade  during  the  present  century  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  imports  at  intervala 
of  five  years : — 

From  all  places.  From  the  United  StJttat. 

1805  .  •  59,682,406  lbs.          32,500,000  lbs. 

1810  ..  132,488,935  ••       36,000,000 

1815  ..  99,306,343  ..        45,666,000 

1820  ..  151.672,655  .•       89,999,174 

1825  ..  228,605,291  •.  139,908,699 

1830  ..  263,961,452  ..  210,885,358 

1835  ..  363,702,963  ..  284,455,812 

The  quantities  actually  employed  in  our  manu&ctories 
in  difierent  years  durmg  the  same  period  and  at  equal  in- 
tervals have  been  as  under: — 

1800,  51,594,122  lbs.  1820,  152.829,633  lbs. 

1805,     58,878,163  1^25,  202,646,869 

1810,  123,701,826  1830,  269,616,640 

1815,  92,525,951  1835,326,407,692 

The  rapid  extension  thus  shown  has  altogether  resulted 
from  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton, 
and  othei's,  in  spinning  machinery,  and  more  recently  from 
the  invention  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  since  perfected  by  other 
mechanicians,  of  the  power-loom.  But  for  these  inven- 
tions it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our  artizans  to  have 
competed  successfully  with  the  spinners  and  weavers  of 
India,  from  which  country  we  previously  received  our  sup- 
ply of  muslins  and  calicoes.  The  wonderful  proficiency  of 
the  Hindus  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  and  the  low 
i-ate  of  wages  among  them  have,  by  means  of  our  inven- 
tions, been  so  completely  overcome,  that  not  only  have  wo 
ceased  to  import  for  use  the  muslins  of  India,  but  have  for 
many  years  sent  great  and  continually  increasing  shipments 
of  those  goods  to  clothe  the  natives  of  India.  These  ship- 
ments were  quite  inconsiderable  until  the  partial  opening^ 
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of  the  trade  with  India  in  1814,  m  which  year  our  looms 
supplied  8 1 8,202  yards  of  cotton  goods  to  India.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  shipments  w^re  doubled.  In  1818  they 
amounted  to  about  9,000,000  yards,  and  from  that  time  the 
shipments  have  increased  so  greatly,  that  in  1835  the  mar- 
kets of  India  and  China  took  from  us  62,994,489  yards,  the 
declared  value  of  which  amounted  to  1,660,806/.,  exclusive 
of  8,233,142  lbs.  of  cotton  yam,  valued  at  603,211/.  Con- 
siderable shipments  of  cotton  piece  goods  are  still  made 
from  India  to  this  country,  but  nearly  the  whole  are  re-ex- 
ported. 

It  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of  our  manufactures,  more 
perhaps  than  to  their  comparative  excellence  in  other  re- 
spects, that  this  commercial  revolution  has  been  brought 
about  The  lumd-spun  yarns  of  India,  produced  as  they 
are  from  cotton  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  employed  in 
our  factories  for  the  finer  kinds  of  fkbrics,  are  more  durable 
and  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  cloths  more  cu- 
riously fine  than  have  hitherto  been  woven  in  England ;  but 
so  great  is  the  economy  attained  in  the  various  processes  of 
our  manufacture,  that  this  advantage  of  durability  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  various  coun- 
tries, as  given  in  Woodbury's  Tables  for  the  year  1833, 
was  as  follows : —  * 

England 284,500,000  lbs. 

France  ......       87,000,000 

United  States  .     .     ,    60  to  85,000,000 
India  and  China    .      .     .     242,000,000 
Mexico  and   South  Ame- 
rica, including  Brazil     .       35,000,000 

Germany 36,000,000 

Turkey  and  Africa       .     .       42,000,000 

Spain 10,000,000 

.Prussia 20,000,000 

Elsewhere 40,000,000 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  connected  with 
the  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  use 
in  some  of  these  countries,  is  stated  in  the  same  tables  as 
follows : — 

PeraoDB.  SpmdlM. 

England    .     .     1833  1,500,000  9,500,000 

United  States       1831  200,000  1,750,000 

France       .      ,     1834  600,000  3,250,000 

Switzerland     .     1824  259,200 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  produce  of  thirty-seven 
spindles  is  required  for  the  supply  of  one  loom ;  but  this 
proportion  partly  depends  upon  the  fineness  of  the  yarn, 
and  is  not  appUcable  where  power-looms  are  used,  the 
quantity  of  cloth  woven  in  these  being  greater  than  that 
made  in  hand-looms  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two.  The 
number  of  power-looms  used  for  weaving  cotton  at  the 
end -of  the  year  1835,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  109,626, 
of  which  90,679  were  in  England,  17,531  in  Scotland,  and 
1,416  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  cot- 
ton factories  in  the  same  year  was  220,134.  The  propor- 
tions in  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  were : — 

Males.  Females.  TotuL 

England     88,327  94,916  183,243 

Scotland     10,529  22,051  32,580 

Ireland.       1,639  2,672  4,311 


100,495 


119,639 


220,134 


These  numbers  do  not  include  persons  employed  in  the 
processes  of  dyeing  and  printing,  hand-loom  weavers,  stock; 
mg-knitters,  nor  makers  of  bobbin-net. 
,  The  first  cotton-mill  built  in  the  United  States  was  set 
to  work  in  Rhode  Island  in  1 790.  Attempts  had  been  made 
in  the  preWous  year  *  to  get  the  machinery  into  operation 
by  water,  by  means  of  models  for  carding  and  spinning, 
which  the  state  of  Massachussetts  had  procured  from  abroad ; 
but  no  mill  was  begun  until  the  autumn  of  1 789,  when  one 
was  commenced  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Slater,  who  had 
then  recently  come  from  England.  About  this  time  a  cot- 
ton-mill was  erected  at  Beverley,  Massachussetts,  by  an  in- 
corporated company.' 

The  manufacture  made  at  first  so  little  progress  in  the 
United  States,  that  up  to  1808  not  more  than  15  spinning 
mills  had  been  erected.  There  was  a  great  increase  m  1812, 
occasioned  by  the  war  between  England  and  America; 
again  from  1820  to  1825  much  capital  was  applied  to  this 
object,  and  a  further  extension  of  the  manumcture  was 


made  in  1 831  and  1 832  ;  in  the  first  of  which  yean  we  have 
seen  that,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  number  of 
spindles  in  use  in  the  United  States  was  between  one-fifth 
and  one-sixth  of  the  number  used  in  this  country.  The 
great  demand  for  cotton  goods  within  the  States  has  hither- 
to prevented  any  very  considerable  exportation ;  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  shipments  made  between  1826 — pre- 
viously to  which  year  the  official  tables  are  silent  as  to  any 
exports — and  1832,  was  under  250,000/.  In  1833  the  value 
is  given  at  2)  millions  of  dollars  (520,000/.),  and  in  1834 
at  2,200,000  dollars  ^458,000/.).  The  greater  part  of  these 
shipments  were  made  to  Mexico  and  me  South  American 
states. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  France  in  1787,  the 
earliest  year  as  to  which  any  returns  are  given,  was  4,466,000 
kilogrammes,  or  not  quite  ten  millions  of  pounds ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  return  of  peace  that  any  decided  aug- 
mentation occurred  in  this  branch  of  industry.  In  1815 
the  importation  of  cotton  was  16,414,606  kilogrammes— 36 
millions  of  pounds;  in  1820  it  had  reached  20,000,000  kilo- 
grammes; in  1825  it  was  still  below  25  millions;  in  1830  it 
amounted  to  29^  millions,  and  in  1833  reached  35,609,818 
kilogrammes  (78}  millions  pounds).  In  the  same  years 
the  weight  and  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  Frafice 
were  as  follows : — 

Kilogrammn.  FraiMS. 

1787  .  ..  .  21,227,200 

1815  .  ,445,884  .  8,698,840 

1820  .  1,439,358  .  29,120,058 

1825  •  1,914,718  .  43,190,495 

1830  .  2,454,569  .  55,636,150 

1833  .  2,556,527  .  57.007,133 

If  we  compre  the  quantities  here  stated  for  1833  with 
the  consumption  of  our  own  factories  and  the  shipments 
made  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  bf  cotton  spun  in  France  was  equal 
to,  or  rather  more,  than  one-fourth  of  that  used  in  our  mills, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  exports  from  France  was  not  quite 
equal  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  the  shipments  from 
England. 

The  only  other  country  in  which  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  foreign  markets, 
is  Switzerland.  The  entire  and  absolute  freedom  of  trade 
allowed  throughout  the  Swiss  cantons  prevents  our  giving 
any  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  at  any 
time  imported,  or  of  manufactured  goods  exported.  The 
cotton  manufecture  is  of  modem  introduction:  the  first 
spinning  machine  was  established  at  St.  Gall,  in  the  year 
1800  ;  but  Switzerland  still  imports  considerable  quantities 
of  foreign-spun  yarns  for  the  use  of  her  hand-loom  weavers, 
as  well  as  of  power-loom  cloths  from  England,  which  are 
dyed  and  printed,  and  aften^ards  exported.  Finding  them- 
selves shut  out  from  the  greater  part  of  the  markets  of 
Europe  by  heavy  duties  and  prohibitions,  the  merchants  of 
Switzerland  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  supply  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  partially  of  India  also.  The 
perfection  to  which  dyeing  and  cotton-printing  have  been 
brought  in  the  cantons  gives  them  great  advantages.  So 
great  is  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  colour  denominated  Turkey  red,  that  calicoes 
and  prints  of  that  colour  are  imported  from  Switzerland 
into  England :  the  same  may  be  said  of  embroidered  muslins. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  the  most  generally  diff'used  of 
all  the  branches  of  industry  upon  which  the  production  of 
clothing  depends.  The  greater  part  of  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  carried  on  limit  their  production  of  cotton  goods 
to  the  wants  of  their  own  people.  The  perfection  to  which 
the  spinning  processes^  have  been  carried  in  this  country 
has  made  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  our  cotton  mills  for  the  finer  descriptions 
of  yams;  and  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  universality  of 
cotton-weaving  may  perhaps  be  afforded  by  inspection  of 
the  table  given  under  the  head  of  Cotton  Manufactures, 
and  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  difie- 
rent  descriptions  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  of  twist  and  yarn,  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1835. 

COTTON  SPINNING.  Among  all  the  antient  me- 
chanical arts  there  were  few  so  simple  as  that  of  converting 
the  downy  filaments  of  the  cotton  plant  into  a  continuous 
thread  according  to  the  methods  generally  used  before  the 
time  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  and  which  methods  are 
still  employed  in  eastern  countries.  There  .are,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  processes  for  the  perfoc^anoe  of  which  the 
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inventive  powers  of  man  bav^  since  that  penod  been  more 
taxed,  in  tbis  country  and  during  this  age  of  mvention,  than 
fbr  the  cheap  and  perfect  production  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn. 

The  use  of  the  ^indle  and  distaff  was  superseded  in 
Bngland  by  the  spinning-wheel,  in  or  soon  after  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vin.  The  next  improvements  in  this  useful 
art  were  those  of  Harp;reaves  and  Arkwrieht,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  is  noticed  under  the  head  Cotton  Manu- 
factures. Since  that  time  the  inventions  by  which  the 
art  of  cotton-spinning  has  been  advanced  in  this  country 
have  been  so  numerous,  that  a  large  volume  would  hardly 
suffice  for  their  full  explanation ;  m  that  can  here  be  at- 
tempted is  a  description  of  the  various  processes  now  in  use 
in  tne  best  regulated  ootton-mills  of  Lancashire,  and  a 
summary  notice  of  the  more  striking  effects  which  have 
resulted  from  their  introduction. 

Owing  to  Uie  great  variety  generally  found  in  the  quality 
of  different  bags  of  cotton,  which  would  otherwise  occasion 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  yam  pro- 
duced, the  contents  of  several  bags  are  mixed  together  in  a 
heap.  This  is  done  by  spreading  out  the  contents  of  each 
bag  in  a  horizontal  layer  of  uniform  thickness,  the  contents 
of  the  several  bags  forming  separate  lavers  and  resting  one 
upon  the  other,  so  that  the  number  of  layers  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  bags.  In  making  this  heap,  which  is  called 
a  bing  or  bunker,  the  several  layers  are  to  be  trampled  on 
pressed  together  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  building  a 
hay-stack.  The  cotton  of  which  the  bing  is  composed  is 
then  torn  down  by  a  rake  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  its  progress  a  portion  of  each  horizontal  layer 
will  be  brought  away,  and  that  thus,  if  the  work  be  skil- 
fully done,  the  contents  of  the  different  bags  must  be  col- 
lected together  in  a  mass  of  uniform  quality. 

It  is  customary  to  mix  in  this  manner  different  descrip- 
tions of  raw  cotton  for  the  production  of  various  Qualities  of 
yarn,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  is 
called  for  in  order  to  produce  a  mass  that  will  answer  the 
intended  purpose  at  the  least  possible  cost  The  practice  of 
different  spinners  varies  much  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  con-  | 
sidered  proper  as  a  general  rule  to  mix  together  only  such 
qualities  as  are  similar  in  the  length  of  their  staple.  The  ' 
waste  cotton  produced  in  the  previous  operations  of  the 
mill  are  mixed  in  the  bing  in  certain  proportions  for  mak- 
ing the  lower  qualities  of  yam.  For  the  higher  numbers, 
and  for  twist  which  is  used  for  warp,  finer  qualities  of 
cotton  are  required  than  for  low  numbers  or  for  weft 

The  scutching  machine  is  used  to  open  the  locks  of  cotton 
and  separate  its  fibres,  while  at  the  same  time  it  separates 
from  it  any  sand  or  seeds  which  it  may  contain.  This  ma- 
chine consists  of  feeding-rollers  made  of  wood  and  placed  • 
at  a  short  distance  from  ea<^  other,  through  which  the 
cotton  is  made  to  pass  slowly,  after  passing  through  which 
it  is  stmck  by  a  set  of  beaters  made  to  revolve  1600  or 
more  times  in  a  minute.  The  cotton  is  thus  passed  through 
two  sets  of  rollers,*  and  subjected  to  two  seta  of  ^beaters. 
It  is  then  taken- to  the  spreamng-machine,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  spread  a  given  weight  of  cleaned  cotton  into  •a  given 
length  and  bres^th^  in  omtr  to  its  being  presented^of  uni- 
form thickness  to  the  next  machine— the  carding^engine. 
Tlio  spreading-maohine  is  not  universally  used.  .Where 
the  heavier  quality*  of  yarn  is  spun  it  answers  sufficiently 
well,  and  effeots  an  adequate  saving  of  labour,  'but  for 
fine  yams,  where  the  greatest  precision  is  required  in  order 
to  produce  regularity  in  the  size  of  the  yara,  machine- 
spreading  does  not  answer  so  well  as  hand-spreading.  The 
cotton  must  b»  weighed  very  accurately  before  it  is  put 
into  the  spreading-machine,  and  when  perfectty  spread  is 
called  a  feed,  the  thickness  of  which  wUl  of  course  be  re- 
gulated by  the  weight  of  cotton  supplied  to  the  machine. 
This  operation  is  repeated  continuously,  so  that  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  cotton  passes  through  the  machine  and  is 
wound  on  a  wooden  roller.  In  this  form  the  cotton  is  called 
a  breaker  lap,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  carding-engine. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  cross  each  other 
in  every  direction.  The  use  of  the  carding-engine  is  to  dis- 
entangle them,  to  draw  them  out  and  to  lay  them  parallel 
to  each  other :  properly  speaking,  this  is  the  first  operation 
of  spinning,  the  previous  processes  being  used  only  to  open 
cind  clean  the  cotton.  The  card  is  a  species  of  brush  made 
ot  short  wires  passed  through  a  sheet  of  leather  and  point- 
ing all  in  one  direction.  la  the  early  period  of  cotton- 
smnning  in  this  country,  these  cards  were  nailed  on  small 
pieces  of  board  with  Imndles,  and  two  of  them  were  used 


together,  one  held  in  each  hand.  The  first  improvement 
made  in  this  implement  was  effected  about  1760,  by  James 
Hargreaves,  who,  a  few  years  later,  invented  the  spinning- 
jenny.  This  improvement  in  the  cards  consisted  in  having 
one  of  them  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  fixed ;  this  was 
called  the  stock,  and  the  other  was  suspended  by  a  cord 
working  in  a  pulley,  fixed  to  the  roof^of  the  chamber; 
the  effect  of  thid  arrangement  was  that  two  or  more  cards 
could  be  applied  to  the  same  stock.  This  modification  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  greater  improvement  of  cylinder 
cards;  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  set  up  a 
machine  of  the  l^nd  at  Blackburn  in  1762,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Hargreaves.  The  inventor  of  cylinder  cards  is 
not  known  with  certainty.  Mr.  Baines  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion to  Lewis  Paul,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1 74B  for  im- 
Erovements  in  carding.  The  cardin^-en^e  consists  of  a 
orizontal  cylinder  covered  in  its  entire  circumference  with 
narrow  fillet  cards  wound  spirally  round  the  cylinder, 
leaving  an  intervening  space  between  the  several  spiral 
lines  thus  described  on  the  surfhce  of  the  cylinder.  Over 
the  cylinder  is  a  concave  frame,  the  interior  surface  of 
which  is  lined  with  cards,  and  the  form  of  which  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  is  made 
to  revolve,  the  cards  on  it  and  on  the  frame  work  against 
each  other,  by  which  means  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  dis-* 
entangled  ana  properly  arranged,  as  already  mentioned^  The 
cylinders,  whicn  are  usually  ahout  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  3 
feet  long,  are  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  about  110  re* 
volutions  in  a  minute. 

The  cotton,  in  the  form  already  described  as  a  breaker 
lap,  is  led  into  the  carding-machine  oy  a  slow  motion  through 
feeding-rollers,  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  revolve  only 
twice  in  a  minute.  The  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  then 
immediately  engaged  by  the  wires  of  the  main  cylinder, 
and  after  being  by  their  means  properly  arranged,  are 
thrown  off  by  its  velocity  to  a  second  cylinder  called  a  doffer. 

When  cylinder-cards  were  first  used,  hand-cards  were 
employed  to  take  off  the  cotton.  Various  contrivances 
were  at  different  times  adopted  for  improving  this  part  of 
the  process,  until  at  lengtn  Arkwright  contrived  for  the 
purpose  a  plate  of  metal  toothed  at  the  edge  like  a  comb, 
which,  instead  of  revolving  as  the  former  contrivances  had 
done,  was,  by  means  of  a  crank,  made  to  move  rapidly  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  and  with  slight  but  reiterated 
strokes  on  the  teeth  of  the  cards  detached  the  cotton  from 
them  in  a  uniform  fleece.  This  fleece  is  made  to  undergo 
compression  on  its  passage  to  a  roller,  from  which  it  is  de- 
livered in  the  form  of  a  thicLbut  soft  thread,  called  a  card- 
end,  or  sliver,  into  a  tin  can.  The  duration  of  the  cArding 
process  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
under  preparation.  If  the  fibres  are  short  and  coarse,  the 
carding  should  be  auickly  performed,  not  indeed  by  acce- 
lerating the  speed  or  the  cylinders,  but  by  taking  the  cotton 
foster  off  the  cards. 

The  next  operation  is  called  drawing,  and  the  machine 
by  means  of  which  it  is  performed  is  called  the  drawing- 
frame.  The  object  of  this  drawing  is  to  complete  what  has 
been  begun  by  the  carding-engine,  viz.,  the  arranging  of 
the  fibres  of  cotton  longitudinally,  in  a  uniform  and  parallel 
direction,  and  to  remedy  all  existing  inequalities  in  the 
thickness  of  the  sliver.  The  drawing-frame  acts  upon  the 
same  principle  as  Arkwright's  spinnmg-frame,  two  sets  of 
rollers  being  employed  moving  with  unequal  velocities. 
In  its  passage  through  the  first  pair  the  sliver  is  simply 
compressed,  but  bein^  drawn  through  the  second  pair  with 
twice  or  thrice  the  original  velocity,  it  is  necessarily  drawn 
out  in  the  same  proportion.  In  repeating  this  operation, 
which  is  called  aoubling,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number 
of  the  drawings  are  passed  through  both  sets  of  rollers ;  in 
the  first  they  are  made  to  coalesce,  and  in  the  second  are 
again  drawn  out  This  doubUng  and  drawing  process  is 
repeated  very  frequently,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  1000 
times,  in  order  to  correct  every  inequality  in  the  thickness 
of  the  cord  or  sliver:  up  to  this  point  the  cotton  has  not 
been  made  to  undergo  any  twist  This  doubling  and 
drawing  process  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  ill  or 
insufficiently  performed,  the  yarn  cannot  prove  of  good 
quality. 

Roving,  the  next  step  in  the  process,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  drawing,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  cord,  now 
called  a  rove  or  slub,  being  so  much  reduced  in  thickness 
that  it  will  not  otherwise  hold  togethej?,  a  slight  twist  is 
given  to  it  by  passing  it  into  a  conical  cai^  which,  while 
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tooeiving'  it,  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity.  The 
rove  thus  slightly  twisted,  is  wound  upon  hohbins  by  chil- 
dren, and  is  then  ready  for  the  spinning  frame.  About  the 
year  1817,  a  machine  called  ^fy  frame  was  contrived  for 
preparing  rovings  for  inferior  numbers  of  yam.  Instead  of 
revolving  cans,  this  frame  is  provided  with  a  series  of  spin- 
dles, each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  flyer,  the  revolutions 
of  which  give  die  requisite  twist  to  the  cord,  which  is  deli- 
vered at  once  to  the  bobbin  fitted  loosely  on  the  spindle. 
The  tubeframey  more  recently  introduced,  is  used  for  pre- 
paring yarns  of  all  qualities.  Instead  of  cans,  this  frame  is 
provided  with  revolving  horizontal  cylinders,  and  by  its 
means  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  a 
given  time  than  with  tne  fly  frame.  The  rove  which  it 
produces  has  no  twist,  and  is  therefore  very  tender,  and  the 

Suantity  Of  waste  which  it  occasions  is  greater  than  is 
therwise  experienced.  The  tube  frame  is  an  American 
invention,  but  has  been  improved  in  this  country ;  a  patent 
for  these  improvements  was  granted  in  1829. 

Hie  principle  of  Arkwright's  spinning  frame  has  been  al- 
ready explained.    [Arkwwoht.J   The  yam  produced  by  its 
means  received  the  name  of  water-twist,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  machinery  being  at  first  set  in  motion  by 
water  power.    The  throstle-frame  is  the  same  in  principle 
as  Arkwright's  invention,  but  the  movement  of  the  parts 
is  simplified,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  increased, 
and  a  greater  number  of  spindles  may  be  driven  with  an 
equal  amount  of  power ;  it  was  introduced  about  the  year 
1810.    The  mule-jenny,  invented  by  Samuel  Crompton, 
combines  the  essential  principle  of  Arkwright*s  frame  with 
the  property  of  stretching  possessed  by  Hargreave*s  jenny. 
By  means  of  the  mule-jenny,  the  roving  is  first  drawn  and 
then  stretched.     The  effect  of  this  improvement  is  to  make 
the  yam  finer,  and  of  a  more  uniform  tenuity.    When  deli- 
vered by  the  rollers,  the  thread  b  thicker  in  some  parts 
than  in  others,  and  these  thicker  parts  not  being  so  effectu- 
ally twisted  as  the  smaller  parts,  are  softer  and  yield  more 
readily  to  the  stretching  power  of  the  mule,  and  by  this 
means,  the  twist  becomes  more  equal  throughout  the  yam. 
Throstle-spinning  is  seldom  employed  for  higher  numbers 
than  fbrty  to  fifty  hanks  to  the  pound,  because  smaller  yarn 
would  not  have  strength  to  bear  the  drag  of  the  bobbin,  but 
in  mule-spinning  no  bobbin  is  used,  ana  the  yam  is  wound 
or  built  upon  tne  spindles  ^vithout  subjecting  it  to  any 
strain.  The  spindles  m  this  machine  are  regularly  arranged 
on  a  carriage,  which  when  put  in  motion  recedes  from  the 
rollers  with  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  than  that  at  which 
the  reduced  rovings  are  delivered  from  them ;  during  this 
time  the  yam  is  receiving  its  twist  by  the  rapid  revolving 
of  the  spindles,  and  when  the  rollers  are  made  to  cease 
giving  out  the  rovings,  the  mule-jenny  still  continues  to 
recede,  but  with  a  slower  motion,  and  its  spindles  to  re- 
volve, and  thus  the  stretching  is  effected.    The  distance 
which  the  snindles  recede  from  the  rollers  while  both  are  in 
action  is  called  a  stretch ;  this  is  usually  about  fifty-four  or 
fifty-six  inches ;  the  space  through  which  the  mule  moves 
greater  than  and  dunng  the  giving  out  of  the  rollers,  is 
called  the  gaining  of  the  carriage ;  and  the  ftirther  space 
accomplished  by  the  carriage  after  the  rollers  are  stopped, 
is  called  the  second  stretch ;  during  this  latter  part  of  their 
progress,  the  spindles  are  made  to  revolve  much  more 
rapidly  than  before,  which  is  to  save  time.  When  the  draw- 
ing, stretching,  and  twisting  of  the  thread  are  thus  accom- 
plished, the  mule  disengages  itself  from  the  parts  of  the 
machine  by  which  it  has  been  driven,  and  then  the  atten- 
dant spinner  returns  the  carriage  to  the  rollers,  again  to 
perform  its  task.    While  retiuning  to  the  roller,  the  thread 
which  has  been  spun  is  wound  or  built  on  the  spindle  in  a 
conical  form,  and  is  called  a  cop.    The  mule-ienny  is  a 
complex  piece  of  mechanism,  and  requires  to  have  all  its 
parts  very  nicely  fitted  and  adjusted.    At  first  it  was  con- 
structed with  only  twenty  spindles,  but  by  successive  im- 
provements has  been  made  sometimes  to  contain  upwards 
of  1000. 

The  last  great  triumph  of  invention  connected  with 
cotton  spinning  which  it  is  requisite  to  notice,  is  the  self- 
acting  mule  contrived  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp, 
Roberts,  and  Co.,  machine-makers  in  Manchester.  The 
carriage  of  this  mule,  after  having  drawn  out  and  stretched 
and  twisted,  the  thread  is  returned  again  to  the  rollers  by 
mechanical  means  without  the  guidance  or  intervention  of 
any  intelligent  agent,  the  only  attendance  required  being 
that  of  children  to  join  such  to  reads  as  may  have  been  a«- 


cidentally  broken  in  the  stretching.  This  self-acting  mule 
is  even  more  complex  in  its  arrangements  than  the  original 
machine,  and  hence  great  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  its 
successful  working.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  care 
and  ability  shown  by  the  inventor  in  their  construction 
that  tliese  doubts  have  proved  ill-founded.  Tliis  invention 
in  its  improved  form  was  secured  by  patent  in  1 830,  and 
has  already  come  extensively  into  use ;  its  advantages  as 
regards  economy,  and  rendenng  the  manufacturer  indepen- 
dent of  a  class  of  workmen  who  have  frequently  provea  re- 
fractory, are  so  great,  that  this  machine  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  adopted  in  every  case  where  new  machinery  is  re- 
quired ;  it  is  already  (1836)  used  in  more  than  100  factories. 
If  the  yam  spun  with  the  mule-jenny  be  intended  for  use 
as  weft  in  the  factory  where  it  is  produced,  the  cops  are  at 
once  applied  to  the  shuttle,  and  of  late  it  is  sometimes  the 
custom  to  export  them  in  that  form ;  but  when  intended 
for  warp,  and  generally  when  exported,  the  yam  is  reeled 
into  hanks  each  840  yards  in  length,  for  performing  which 
operation  a  self-acting  reel  has  been  contrived.  This  pro- 
cess is  attended  by  young  women.  The  diameter  of  the 
reel  is  4i  feet ;  when  it  has  performed  80  revolutions,  a  lay 
is  formed  measuring  120  yards,  and  seven  of  these  lays 
make  up  a  hank.  Each  hank  is  separately  tied  round  with 
a  thread,  and  weighed  to  ascertain  its  fineness ;.  the  differ- 
ent sizes  are  then  put  by  themselves  and  separately  packed 
in  paper  bundles  of  either  five  or  ten  pounds  weight. 

Fine  yams  are  usually  singed,  in  order  to  remove  their ' 
loose  downy  fibres  and  to  give  them  smoothness.    This  is 
accomplished  by  subjecting  the  thread  to  the  action  of 
a  series  of  coal-gas  flames,  through  which  it  is  several  times 
passed  with  great  velocity. 

Cotton  thread  is  made  by  laying  together  two  or  more 
yarns  of  ec|ual  quality,  and  twisting  them,  for  which  purpose 
also  machinery  is  employed.  Previous  to  the  doubling  and 
twisting,  the  yam  is  passed  tlirough  a  trough,  containing 
a  thin  solution  of  starch ;  the  twist  is  given  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  applied  by  the  spinning  machine,  causing 
the  thread  to  resemble  in  this  respect  organzine  silk. 

Scarcely  any  operation  in  a  cotton  mill  is  carried  forward 
without  the  intervention  of  a  machine,  by  which  the  work 
is  done  with  greater  precision,  and  also  with  greater  cele- 
rity, and  consequently  greater  economy.  The  packing  of 
the  hanks  of  yarn  into  bundles  is  the  work  of  a  bundle 
press,  by  means  of  which  the  hanks  are  pressed  into  a  very 
small  compass,  the  power  of  the  machine  enabUng  young 
females  to  exert  quite  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose. 

The  degree  in  which  the  inventions  that  have  nere  been 
noticed  have  reduced  the  expenses  attending  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne,  lately  and  for  many  years 
secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glasgow.  Prices 
of  cotton-yarn,  100  hanks  to  the  lb.,  in  the  following  years : — 


8» 

d. 

*.      d. 

1786 

38 

0  per  lb. 

1799 

• 

• 

10  11  per  lb. 

1787 

38 

0 

» 

1800 

• 

* 

9     5      „ 

1788 

35 

0 

»» 

1801 

• 

L. 

8     9      „ 

1789 

34 

0 

»» 

1802 

• 

8    4     „ 

1790 

30 

0 

w 

1803 

. 

• 

8     4      „ 

1791 

29 

9 

»> 

1804 

* 

7  10      „ 

1792 

16 

1 

>» 

1805 

, 

• 

7  10      „ 

1793 

15 

1 

n 

1806 

» 

• 

7     2      „ 

1794 

15 

1 

» 

1807 

» 

, 

6     9,. 

1795* 

19 

0 

» 

After 

many  fluctuations,  in 

1796 

19 

0 

t> 

1829 

• 

. 

3     2      „ 

1797 

19 

0 

»> 

1832 

« 

* 

2  11      „ 

1798t 

9 

10 

1* 

The  waste  of  material  in  spinning  cotton  is  variously  es- 
timated. Mr.  Kennedy  calculated,  in  a  paper  contributed 
by  him  to  .the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, that  the  waste  amounts  to  U  oz.  per  lb.,>or  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  the  original  weight ;  and  this  estimate  is  thought 
to  be  very  near  the  truth. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  conceming  the  labour 
of  children  in  factories,  was  designed  to  show,  from  actual 
returns  made  by  a  great  number  of  manufacturers,  the 
manner  and  proportions  in  which  the  different  classes  of 
work-people  are  employed  in  cotton  mills,  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  their  monthly  net  earnings  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

*  Spun  froA  Bourbon  ooUoo.  f  Spun  ftom  Son  Island  cottoq. 
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Employed  m 


CleHoing  and  spreading  eotton . 

Carding           .  •  . 

Mute- spinning  .  • 

Throstle-spinning  . 

Reeling            .  •  • 

Wearing          .  •  • 
Roller  coTering 

Engineers,  Sec.  •  • 


Adnlta. 


Males. 


1.330 

10.361 

83,727 

793 

733 

30.440 

361 

3,759 


I  60.388 

I 


Fe- 
males. 


3.319 

15,063 

5.196 

3.000 

11.308 

88.566 

389 

34 


65,774 


Children  under  18  years  of  age. 


Males. 


1^. 


951 
4,963 
3.038 
1.409 

183 

4,581 

19 

151 


15^14 


fl  a>  o 


3 

461 
33,634 
85 
25 
8,583 
3 
9 


86.748 


31 

78 

357 

100 


•Females. 


B  3i  a 


345 

8,099 

1.253 

2.303 

3,306 

12.109 

31 

3 

26.351 


6 

458 

8,663 

19 

76 

4,261 


13,505 


13 
163 

83 
160 
119 
119 


656 


819 
364 


8193 


3376 


It 


4,998 
40.484 
65.316 

7.709 

14.688 

75.055 

735 

3.975 


813.800 


Aggregate 

amount  of 

I  monthly 

net  earnings. 


£  8,631 

75,276 

139,660 

11,615 

28.817 

168,663 

1.764 

15,987 


jB  444.481      1    1 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  actual  Working  of  a 

cotton-mill  in  ftlanchester,  in  the  year  1834.    The  yam 
made  was  all  of  fine  qaality ;  viz. 

No.  UO  to  150        .             .             .  5,038  lbs. 

„    155  to  160        .             •             •  16,478    „ 

„    165  to  170  19,488    „ 

„    175      .  21,679    „ 


Total  quantity  of  yam  spun 


62,683 


Total  weight  of  rovines     .  68,127    „ 

Waste  (1.278  oz.^r  lb.)    .  .       6,444    „ 

Number  of  mule  jennies  •  .        .        109 

„        of  spindles  .  .  32,448 

Weight  of  yam  per  spindle  1  lb.  14ft  oz. 

Number  of  spinners  employed  .  .      56 

„        of  piecers  employed  .  .156 

Total  amomit  of  wages  paid  .  .  £5,894 

Spinner's  average  net  weekly  earnings     .     24«.    8id, 
Cost  of  wages  on  each  pounH  of  yarn         .        1*.  lOjrf. 
The  relative  cost  of  yams  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
the  description  of  cotton  used  for  their  production,  and  the 
co\mtries  which  are  our  chief  customers  for  each  quality, 
are  as  follows : — 


Qnantity  ot  yarn. 

Water  twist.  No.  18 
20 
30 

MuJe  twist,  No.  40 
50 
60 

70 
80 
90 
100 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
800 
850 


Price  per  lb. 

rf.        rf. 

12i  lo  13 

13*  ,.  U 

16  „  m 

16    .,  iCl 

18*  „  19 

31    .,  23 

i     d. 

2    2* 

2    5 

8  10 

3    3 

4    1 

4    6 

5    1 

6    6 

7    4 

8    5 

9    8 

13    0 

87    0 

Growth  of  cotton 
employed. 


North  Amorica,  or  India 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
dillu 
ditto 

North  Anurrica,  or  Eg>pt 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

auto 

ditto 
North  America, 
ditie 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Countries  to 
ivhichexported. 


Italy. 

[Germany  and 
India. 


Russia,  Ger- 
p  many.  India, 
I   and  China. 


\  Oermanv. 
f    Switxer'lnnd. 
r  Russia,  and 
j    India. 


Switzerland 
'  and  France. 


The  prices  here  stated  were  those  obtained  in  January, 
1836.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  the  same  count  is 
greater  for  water  twist  than  for  mule  twist  The  hardness 
and  closeness  of  texture  of  the  former  better  fits  it  for  warps 
for  heavy  goods,  such  as  fustians  and  for  sewing  cotton, 
while  the  Ipwer  numbers  of  mule  twist  are  best  adapted 
for  weft  in  coarse  goods,  antf  the  higher  numbers  for  l)oth 
warp  and  weft  of  fine  cloths,  such  as  muslins. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  persons  of  various  ages  in  the 
cotton  mills  at  Manchester,  has  been  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Factory  Commissioners  as  under : — 

Average  weoklv  waires. 
Males.  females. 

#.  d,         s.    d. 

From    9  to  10  .      2  9|    .     2  Hi 

„      10  to  12  3  8.3     9i 

„      12  to  14  ,       5  OJ     .     4  lOi 

„      14  to  16  .       6  5i     .     6     4 

„      16  to  18  .       8  24     .     8     oJ 

„      18  to  21  .     10  4       .     8   11 

n     21  and  upwards      .     22  5J     .     9     GJ 
The  Act  o{  1833,  for  regulating  the  labour  of  children 

No.  479. 


in  factories,  forbids  the  employment  in  a  cotton  factory  of 
any  child  under  thirteen  years  of  ago  for  more  than  nine 
hours  during  the  day. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  yam  used  for 
making  very  fine  muslins  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow  is  spun  in 
Lancashire.  The  machinery  in  the  Scottish  mills  is  equally 
well  constructed,  and  the  material  used  is  of  the  same  qua- 
lity in  both  places;  but  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  production  of  fine  yam  are  compa- 
ratively few  and  selected  firom  a  greater  number  than  find 
employment  in  Scotland,  where  the  small  proportion  who 
attain  the  requisite  sleight-of-hand  are  not  able  to  produce 
fine  yarns  in  sufficient  abundance  fi^r  the  supply  of  the 
Scottish  looms.  ♦ 

A  great  and  increasing  proportion  of  English  spun  yam 
is  every  year  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  exports 
since  1820  have  been  as  folio W8< — 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


23,032,325  lbs. 
21,526,369  „ 
26,595,468  „ 
27,378,986  „ 
33,605,510  „ 
32,641,604  „ 
42,189,661  „ 
44,878,774  „ 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


50,505,751  lbs. 
61,441,251  „ 
64,645,342  „ 
63,821,440  „ 
75,667,150  „ 
70,626,161  „ 
76,478,468  „ 
83,214,198 


The  table  inserted  under  the  head  cotton  manufactures, 
showing  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  generally  in  1 835,  par- 
ticularises the  countries  to  which  English  spun  yarn  was  sent. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE.  The 
use  of  cotton  as  a  material  for  the  production  of  woven 
fabrics  was  known  in  India  and  China  for  many  centuries 
before  its  introduction  into  Europe.  The  earhest  mention 
of  cotton  by  the  Greek  writers  is  by  Herodotus  (iii.  106)  in 
his  brief  notice  of  the  usages  of  the  Indi :  he  calls  it  (iii.  47) 
by  the  significant  name  of  tree-wool  (e'piov  airh  lv\ov\  ap- 
parently not  being  acquainted  with  the  native  name.  In  • 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  b.c.  563 — 525,  cotton  was  known  in 
Egypt,  but  it  must  have  been  imported,  as  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  it  was  then  grown  in  Egypt.  Cot  t  on  cloths  were, 
according  to  Arrian,  among  the  articles  which  the  Romans 
received  from  India,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  manufkcture 
had  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  long  before  any 
extant  notice  of  that  Quarter  of  the  world  being  visited  by 
Europeans.  The  perfection  to  which  the  weaving  of  cotton 
liad  then  been  brought  by  the  natives  of  many  parts  of 
India,  notwithstanding  their  rude  and  imperfect  imple- 
ments, attests  at  once  their  patience  and  mgenuity.  In 
China,  this  manufacture  is  supposed  not  to  have  existed  at 
all  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
sera.  The  cotton  plant  w::as  indeed  known  in  that  country 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  continued  till  Iheii  to  be  cul- 
tivated only  as  a  garden  shrub,  and  was  not  indeed  propa- 
gated on  a  large  scale  until  the  eleventh  century ;  at  the 
present  time  nearly  all  ^he  inhabitants  of  that  populous 
enapire  are  clothed  in  cotton  cloths  of  home  manufacture. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  cotton  wool  is  said  to  have  been  spun  and 
woven  in  some  of  the  Italian  states,  the  traders  of  which 
were  the  channels  through*  which  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India 
were  distributed  to  the  difierent  countries  of  Euro|>e.  Be- 
coming thus  acquainted  with  these  goods,  and  havmg  near 
at  hand  the  raw  material  of  which  they  were  formed,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  apply  to  the  production  of 
similar  goods  the  manufi^tcturing  skill  they  had  long  poa- 
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Baiiter  has  shown  i*  Hktory  oi  the  Cotton  MuniiftteiHve,*) 
that  the  cotton  plliut  was  ext(Snsively  cultivated,  and  its 
produce  manufkctured,  by  the  Mbhannnedan  possessors  of 
Spain  in  the  tenth  ceiitiiry:  This  branch  bf  itldiistry  flou- 
rished long  in  that  fcotlntry.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
cotton  manufilfcturCTS  formfed  onfe  of  the  incotporated  com- 
panies of  tJarceloria,  in  which  city  two  streets  received 
names  which  point  them  out  as  the  qtaiter  in  which  the 
manufacturers  resided.  The  cloths  made  were  mostly  of 
coarse  texture,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was  used  as  sail- 
cloth. The  name  ftistiniu,  firom  the  Sranish  word  fuste 
signifying  *  3ubstance,*  was  borrowed  from  the  Spanish 
weavers,  and  is  still  used  to  denote  a  strong  fabric  made  of 
cottoil.  The  iiitercoUtse  between  the  l^Iohammedan  pos- 
sessors oi  Spain  and  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  other 
Euro^ican  countries  was  so  small,  owing  to  religious  pre- 
judice, that  tlie  arts  which  long  flourished  among  the 
former,  did  not  extend  themselves  to  the  latter ;  the  traffic 
of  Andalusia  was  ttll  carried  oti  with  Africa  and  the  East. 

From  Italy  the  dtt  made  its  way  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
scverttfefcnth  ceiltury  was  brought  thence  to  England  by 
protestaiit  refugees.  Lewis  Roberts,  in  *  Tlie  Treasure  of 
Traffic,*  tJiiblished  in  1641,  makes  the  earliest  mention  ex- 
f dnt  of  tne  manilfkcture  in  England.  He  says,  *  The  town 
of  Mancliestet  buys  cotton  wool  from  London  that  comeS 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  i^orks  the  same  into  fus- 
tians, vermilllan^,  and  dhnities.' 

Tlicre  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ptobribly  before  that  time, 
cottotl  was  etlltiVated  and  cdttv^ed  into  clothing  in  most 
of  the  countries  occupying  the  southern  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. 1*116  Eurojjean  conquerors  of  Mexico  in  their 
first  invasion  ot  ttiJlt  cttimtry  found  itt  use  native  maiiufac- 
tures  fif  cotton,  both  unmixed  and  raLtfed  with  the  fine  hair 
of  rtllibits  and  hares.  Sdme  of  these  fabrics  were  sent  by 
Cortes  to  Spain  as  pt^sents  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Cotton  Was  cultivated  and  manufactuted  at  an  equally  early 
period  by  different  natiotis  on  the  codst  Of  Guinea,  and  it 
IS  stated  by  Macpherson  in  his  *  Annals  of  Commerce,*  that 
cotton  cloths  wfere  impcJrtdd  into  Lohdoil  in  1590  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  introduction  and  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  mannfkctnre  in  the  different  conntiies 
oi  Europe  where  it  is  now  established.  Its  growth  has  in 
every  case  been  subsequent  in  point  of  time,  and  much 
inftrior  asr  rejgards  its  extent,  to  its  progress  in  thi?  country. 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  manufacture  in 
some  Ibreign  European  states  may  be  derived  ft-om  the 
stateffitot  giv^n  in  our  aeeount  o^  the  cotton  trade  of  the 
shipments  to  thbse  countries  of  the  raw  material  from  the 
principal  country  of  its  production,  and  to  infbrmation  thus 
derived  we  must  for  the  most  part  re8trit5t  our  notice  of 
•  this  bmnbh  of  the  subject. 

In  the  notice  of  Arkwrioht  (vol.  ii.,  page  344),  will 
be  found  a  sketch  of  the  tarions  inventions  and  im- 
provements to  which  the  first  great  extension  of  out  cotton 
manufkctnre  must  be  attributed.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  these  inventions  this  manufacture  was  df  small 
miportance,  as  is  evident  trom  the  quantities  of  tho  raw 
material  then  brought  into  the  country.  Arkwright's  first 
patfettt  ibr  the  mode  of  spinning  by  rollers  was  tak^n  out  in 
1769,  find  the  fbUdWine  ttcconnt  of  the  imnortations  of 
cotton  at  difibrent  perio&  preceding  and  speedily  following 
that  eflBXit  will  Show  hdw  rapid  was  the  progress  occasioned 
by  it,  and  by  tiie  oth^r  inveations  for  which  it  prepared  the 
way. 

1597    ....     1,976,359  lbs. 
1701  to  1705         •        .     1,170,881    ,i  average 
1710    .         .  .  i        715,008     „ 

1720  ....  1,972,805  „ 
1730    .  .         i         •     1,545;472     ,, 

1741  ....  1,645,031  „ 
1751  ....  2,976,610  „ 
1764    .  .  4         .     3,870,392     „ 

1771  to  1775  .        .*     4,764,589 

1776  td  1780  .         ;     6,766,613 

1790    ;         •  .  .  31,447,605 

1800    .  .  .  .   56,010,732     „ 

■flrtr  iy«tetn  under  which  this  iUanufticture  was  long  car- 
He^  dn  '^as  Very  different  fiom  that  which  is  now  pursued. 
ft  %iili  tlie  custotti  for  the  ^eavei*s  t^ho  were  dispersed  in 
collages  throughout  the  district  to  purchase  the  umtcrial 


[  average 


with  which  they  worked,  and  having  converted  it  mto 
cloths  to  carry  their  wards  to  market  and  sell  them  on  their 
own  account  to  the  dealers;  but  about  1760,  the  merchants 
of  Manchester  began  to  employ  the  weavers,  furnishing 
them  with  yarn  for  warp,  and  with  raw  cotton,  which  was 
spun  by  the  weaver's  fiimily  for  the  weft,  and  paying  a 
fixed  price  for  the  labour  bestowed  in  weaving. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  preparation  and 
spinning  of  row  cotton  for  weft  preceded  by  some  years  the 
inventions  of  Arkwright.  In  the  year  1760,  or  soon  after,  a 
carding  fengine  not  very  difibront  from  that  now  used  was 
contrived  %  James  Hargrcave^,  aii  illiterate  weaver,  re- 
siding near  Church  in  Lancashire;  and  in  1767  the  spin- 
ning-jenny  was  invented  ty  thd  same  person.  This  macnine 
as  at  first  formed  contained  eight .  spindles,  wliich  were 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  bands  from  a  horizontal  wheel. 
Subsequent  improvements  increased  the  power  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny to  eighty  spindles,  when  the  saving  of  labour 
which  it  thus  occasioned  produced  considerable  alarm 
among  those  persons  who  had  employed  the  old  mode  of 
spinnmg,  and  a  party  of  them  broke  into  Hai-greaves'  house 
and  destroyed  his  machine.  The  great  advantage  of  tho 
invention  was  so  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  soon  again 
brought  into  use,  and  nearly  superseded  the  employment  of 
the  old  spinning-wheel,  when  a  second  rising  took  place  of 
the  persons  whose  labour  was  thus  superseded  by  it.  They 
went  through  the  country  destroying  wherever  they  could 
find  them  both  carding  and  spinning  machines,  by  which 
means  the  manufewture  was  fbr  a  tmie  driven  away  from 
Lancashire  to  Nottingham. 

The  cotton-yam  produced  both  by  the  fcomnion  spinning- 
wheel  and  spinning-jenny  could  not  be  made  sutticiently 
strong  to  be  used  jis  warp,  for  which  purpose  hncn-yarn 
was  employed.  *  It  was  not  until  Arkwnght*s  spinning 
frame  was  brought  into  successflil  operation  that  this  dis- 
advantage was  ovenwme.  [Arkwright.]  Yarn  spun  with 
Hargreaves*  jenny  continued  for  some  time  to  be  used  for 
weft.  At  first,  the  manufacturers  of  clothe  composed  of 
cbtton  only  were  subject  to  much  annoyance  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  revenue  oificers  to  charge  thfem  with 
double  the  duty  paid  upon  calicoes  woven  with  linen  warp 
and  printed  for  exportation ;  and  also  by  prohibiting  then: 
use  at  home.  "With  some  difficulty  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  removing  these  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture,  which  from  that  time  was  pro- 
secuted with  a  great  and  continually  accelerated  rate  of 
inctease. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  producing  muslins  were  made 
about  the  year  1780,  but  without  much  success,  although 
India-spun  yarn  was  substituted  as  weft  for  that  produced 
by  the  spinning-jenny :  the  greatest  degree  of  fineness  to 
which  yarn  spun  with  Arkwright*s  frame  had  then  been 
brought,  was  eighty  hanks  to  the  pound,  and  even  this 
degree  was  not  attainable  by  means  of  the  jenny.  This 
disadvantage  was  overcome  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Crompton,  which  came  into  general  use  about  the  year 
1786,  and  which  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  Har- 
greaves'  and  Arkwright's  machines,  was  aptly  called  the 
mule-jenny.  By  means  of  this  piece  of  mechanism,  yarns 
were  produced  of  a  much  greater  fineness  than  had  before 
been  attained.  Mr.  Crompton's  invention  was  made  several 
years  before  it  could  be  openly  used,  because  of  its  inter- 
ference with  the  patented  invention  of  Arkwright;  but 
when  this  oatent  was  annulled,  tho  mule-jenny  wan  brought 
rapidly  ana  extensively  into  use,  so  that  in  1787,  50e,uou 
pieces  of  muslin  were  made  at  Bolton,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley, 
with  yam  of  British  production.  The  price  paid  at  that 
time  by  the  manu&cturers  for  these  fine  ^arns  was  20 
guineas  per  lb.;  but  such  have  been  the  improvements 
since  made  in  the  machine  and  the  manner  of  working  it^ 
that  yarn  of  the  same  fineness  has  of  late  been  sold  at  from 
14  to  16  shillings  per  lb.  Mr.  Crompton  did  not  secure  to 
himself  the  benefit  of  his  invention  by  taking  out  a  patent ; 
he  carried  on  a  spinning  and  weaving  business  on  a  small 
scale  at  Bolton,  and  worked  his  mule-jenny  with  his  own 
hands  in  an  attic.  In  a  brief  memoir  of  Crompton,  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  stated,  that  about  1802  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Lee,  set  on  foot  a  subscription  wliich  amounted  to 
500/.,  and  with  this  Crompton  was  enabled  to  increase  his 
manufactuimg  establishment,  and  to  set  up  several  looms 
for  fancy  work  in  Bolton.  In  1812  he  made  a  survey  of  all 
tho  colton  manufacturing  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and  as- 
certained that  the  number  of  spindles  then  at  work  upon  his 
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principle  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  millions :  since 
that  time  the  number  has  been  doubled.  Tlie  kind  friends 
ah-eady  named  assisted  him  in  making  an  application  to 
parliament  for  some  reward,  and  the  great  merit  of  his  in- 
vention having  been  established  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  received  a  grant  of  5000/.,  which 
was  paid  to  him  in  full  without  any  deduction  for  fees  or 
charges.  This  money  was  employed  by  Crompton  in  putting 
his  sons  iato  business,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  again  interfered 
in  his  behalf,  and  raised  a  second  subscription,  with  the 
produce  of  which  a  life  annuity  of  63/.  was  purchased.  He 
lived  only  two  years  to  enjoy  this  small  pro^dsion.  The  first 
mule-jennies  consisted  of  not  more  than  thirty  spindles 
each,  but  the  number  has  been  progressively  increased,  and 
they  now  frequently  contain  more  than  600  spindles  each. 
With  one  of  tliese  machines,  a  good  workman  can  produce 
in  a  week  consisting  of  sixty-nine  working  hours,  thirty- 
two  pounds  of  yarn  of 'the  fineness  of  200  hanks  to  the 
pound,  and  as  each  hank  measures  840  yards,  the  produce 
of  his  week's  work  if  extended  in  a  line  would  measure 
3050  miles.  This  work,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  does 
not  afford  a  full  conception  of  the  degree  of  tenuity  to  which 
cotton  is  capable  of  bemg  reduced,  one  pound  of  raw  cotton 
Imving  been  converted  into  350  hanks,  forming  a  continuous 
thi-ead  167  miles  in  length.  It  is  said  that  a  few  mules  have 
lately  been  put  to  work,  carrying  each  1 1 00  spmdles.  The 
f^reatest  recent  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of 
tlus  machine  has  been  effected  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberts, 
and  Co.,  machinists  of  Manchester.  These  machines,  which 
are  called  self-acting  mules,  do  not  require  the  manual  aid 
of  a  spinner,  the  only  attendance  necessary  being  that  of 
children,  called  piecers,  who  join  such  threads  as  may  be 
accidentally  broken.  Self-acting  mules  were  contrived  at 
different  times  by  Mr.  William  Strutt  of  Derby.  Mr.  Kelly 
of  Lanark,  Mr.  De  Jongh  of  Warrington,  and  others ;  but 
none  of  these  were  brought  successfully  into  use,  owing  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the  ma- 
chine makers  as  compared  with  the  perfection  which  they 
have  since  attained. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  weave  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery was  made  in  1 785  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  who  secured 
the  invention  by  patent.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  Dr. 
Cartwright  did  not  draw  any  advantage  ftom  his  power- 
loom  ;  but  in  1809  he  obtained  from  parliament  a  grant  of 
10,000/.  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  Mr.  Monteith,  of 
Pollokshaws,  Glasgow,  who  fitted  up  200-  power-looms  in 
1801,  was  the  first  person  who  brought  them  to  profitable 
use.  A  great  obstacle  to  their  success  was  presented  by 
the  necessity  for  the  frequent  stopping  of  the  machine  in 
order  to  dress  the  warp.  This  difficulty  was  removed  in 
1804  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  dressing  the  whole 
of  the  warp  before  it  is  placed  in  the  loom,  which  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  inventor. 
In  the  use  of  this  machine  the  warp  in  its  progress  to  the 
weaving  beam  is  passed  through  a  dressing  of  hot  starch  ; 
it  is  then  compressed  between  rollers  to  free  it  from  the 


superfluous  quantity  of  starch  token  up,  and  is  aftcnrank 
in  order  to  dry  it,  drawn  over  a  succession  of  ten  cylindcra 
heated  by  passing  steam  through  them ;  during  this  last 
part  of  the  operation  the  warp  is  *  lightly  brushed  as  it 
moves  along,  and  is  fanned  by  rapidly  revolving  fanners.' 
The  floiur  used  for  this  dressing  operation  throughout  the 
cotton  fiictories  of  this  kingdom,  amounts  in  the  year  to  at 
least  650,000  bushels.  The  number  of  powbr-looms  used 
in  cotton  factories  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1835  was  stated  by  Ae  inspectors  of  factories  in  a 
return  laid  before  parliament  to  be  1Q9,626,  which  were 
thus  distributed. 
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Iriland. 

Lancashire    . 

.  61.176 

Lanarkriiirt*  •     . 

14.069 

Watoirlurd    .     . 

Clieshirw  .     . 

.  i2.49l 

RonlVpwsWin      . 

lioS 

Wexfort       .     . 

Derbyshire    . 

.    S.403 

Dumbartonshire 

034 

Kildare  .     .     . 

Yorksliiro 

.    4,039 

Butpgliire      .     . 

04 

DuliUn    .     .     . 

Staffordshire 

1  .        Si^e 

Ayrsliire  .     .     . 
Kirkcudbnght    . 

736 

Antrim   .     .     . 

Leicestershiro 

40 

90 

Down      .     .     . 

Middlesex     . 

8 

P«rUishirc     .     . 

4S1 

Armagli       .    . 

.        180 

Aberdeenshire  ;. 

fi4S 

Total    . 

.  90.679 
England 

Total    .     . 
ft* 

17.531 

•        • 

Total    .     . 

ScoUand 

17.931 

Ireland    . 

. 

1.4t6 

.  340 
1.416 


Total  in  the  United  Kingdom      .    109.696 

Sach  of  these  looms,  if  of  good  construction  and  attended 
by  a  skilful  weaver,  is  capable  of  p^0d^ping;  120  yajds  of 
cloth  per  week>  or  .6240  y^ds  in  tha9  year,  ^t  which  nile  the 
annual  productive  power  of  the  whole  numbpr  of  looms 
amounts  to  6§4  millions  of  yards.  Jt  is  not  probable  however 
that  the  productive  power  of  these  machmes  is  in  all  cases 
caiTied  to  its  utmost  extent  {litherto  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  produce  any  but  coarse  or  heavy  goods  by  means 
of  the  power-looom ;  fine  calicoes,  musljns,  and  fancy  goods 
are  woven  by  the  hand.  The  number  of  hand-loom  weavers 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  the  same  correctness  as  the 
number  of  power-looms,  the  latter  being  collected  together 
in  Victories  which  are  under  th?  superintendence  of  official 
inspectors,  while  hand-loom  weaving  is  altogether  a  do- 
mestic manufistcture  carried  on  in  the  cottages  of  the  arti- 
sans. Computations  df  the  number  of  these  domestic 
looms  have  been  made  by  different  intelligent  persons  con- 
versant with  the  trade,  who  have  estimated  them  variously ; 
the  lowest  at  200,000  and  the  highest  at  250,000. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  following  table  refer  only  to 
persons  engaged  in  spinning  and  power-loom  wea\'ing,  and 
exclude  altogether  both  hand-loom  weavers  and  persons 
employed  in  printing  and  dyeing,  with  hosiery,  the  bobbin- 
net  manufacture,  and  the  production  of  various  small  wares 
made  of  cotton.  [Hosiery,  Lace.]  Mr.  M*Culloch  esti- 
mates that,  *  allowance  being  made  for  old  and  infirm  per- 
sons, children,  &c.,  dependant  upon  those  actually  employed 
in  (he  i-arious  departments  of  tne  cotton  manufacture,  and 
in  the  construction,  repairs,  &c.,  of  the  machinery  and 
buildings  required  to  carry  it  on,  the  entire  cotton  manu- 
facture must  furnish,  on  the  most  moderate 


computation, 
subsistence  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons.' 

The  following  statement  of  the  Number  of  Cotton  Factories  in  operation  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  Number  and  Ages  of  the  Persons  employed  therein,  is  abstracted  from  Returns  made  by  tiie  Inspectors  of 
Factories  in  1835. 


Countieii  &o* 

Number  of 
Factorioa. 

Between 
8  &  12  Yeara. 

Between 
12  &  13  Yean. 

Between 
13  &  18  Years. 

Abora 
18  Yea«. 

Total  Number  of  Persons 

AtWork. 

Empty. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Pom. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Rnolakp. 
Chester    .        .      . 
Cumborlond    . 
Derby     . 
Durham 
Lancaster 

I.4MCcster        ,          , 
Middlesex 
Nottingham       • 
Stafford     . 
York.W.Bidiog       . 

100 

13 

92 

1 

683 

6 

,^ 

13 
126 

7 
*3 
32 

425 

8 
182 

2,m 

9 
92 

u 

489 

406 

4 

192 

t;983 

'  33 

78 
387 

1.448 
57 
504 

61419 
66 
24 
83 
67 
539 

1,206 

38 

564 

2 

5,261 

17 

'l3i 
113 
533 

3,672 

169 

1.073 

16.855 
130 
109 
132 
201 
1.632 

4,31i 

332 

1,924 

11 

20.365 

93 

14 

282 

403 

2,031 

9.971 

393 

3,8$5 

8 

94.071 

% 

250 

409 

9.537 

1..^ 

3.556 

34,655 
158 
119 

2,773 

15.516 

626 

4,614 

9 

60,151 

p5 

^7 

5.187 

15.996 

1.032 

6.236 

94 

62.264 

267 

133 

1.243 

1,399 

6,724 

31,512 

1,658 

10,850 

33 

122.415 

602 

350 

1.723 

2,04S 

10,911 

Total.  England 
Wales.  Flint     .      . 
Scotland  . 
Ireland    .         •       • 

1.070 

6 

159 

28 

42 

4.030 

•434 
44 

3.073 

*538 
58 

9.196 

56 

1.258 

153 

7,865 

33 

1.832 

181 

23,974 

146 

2.845 

286 

29.869 
208 

50,675 

250 

6,168 

960 

53.410 

10.^ 
1.639 

94,917 
82.051 

«.67« 

182.092 

1.151 

82.580 

4.311 

ToUl.  United  KingO 
dom    .        .        .  ) 

1,262 

43 

'4.628 

3.669 

10.663 

9,911 

27,251 

38,235 

58,053 

67.824 

100,495 

119,639 

220.134 

The  total  vedue  of  the  cotton  goods  annually  manu£etctured 
in  Great  Britain  was  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  amount, 
•n  1824,  to  33,500,000/,    This  estimate  was  nrobablv  exces- 


sive  at  that  time,  but  such  has  since  been  the  extension  of 
this  branch  of  industry  that  it  is  now  assuredly  below  the 
truth.    Mr.  M'Cuttooti,  in  the  seo^id  ej^on  of  his  *  Com- 
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mercial  Dictionary/  published  in  1834,  estimated  the  value 
of  every  description  of  cotton  goods  made  in  Great  Britain 
in  1833  at  34^000,000/.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  considered  a 
good  authority  on  this  subject,  supposed  the  value  in  1 832, 
when  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  was  about  12 
per  cent.  less  than  in  1833,  was  24,760,000/.  Mr.  Baines, 
who  has  taken  great  pains  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  calcu- 
lations in  every  possible  wsiy,  has  made  the  value  amount, 
in  1833,  to  31,338,693/.  {HisU  of  Cotton  Mantufacture,  p. 
412).  If  this  calculation  was  correct  for  that  year,  the 
value  in  1835  must,  owing  to  the  increased  production,  have 
somewhat  exceeded  35,000,000/.,  and  according  to  custom- 
house returns,  including  11  months  of  1836,  the  amount 
during  the  year  1836  cannot  fall  much  below  40.000,000/. 
The  estimate  made  by  Mr.  M*Culloch  calculates  that  the 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  is  240,000,000lbs.,  and  its 

value  at  7rf.  per  lb.      . £7,000,000 

Wages  of  800,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers, 

&c,  at  22/.  10*.  per  ann 18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers, 

smiths,  masons,  joiners,  &c.,  at  30/.  a  year  each     3,000,000 
Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superin- 
tendents, sums  to  purchase  the  materials  of 
machinery,  coals,  &c 6,000,000 


£34,000,000 
The  quantity  of  raw  material  taken  for  use  in  1835  was 
333,043,464  lbs.;  this,  at  the  average  price  of  8</.  ^r  lb., 
which  is  certainly  below  the  actual  rate,  amounted  to 
11,100,000/.,  and  assuming  that  through  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  manufacture  the  wages  and  other  expenses 
were  no  more  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  M*Cullooh,  the  value 
of  goods  manufactured  in  1835  exceeded  38,000,000/.  In 
the  eleven  months  of  1836,  from  5lh  January  to  5th  De- 
cember, the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  spinners  has 
been  348,343,066  lbs.,  and  although  some  little  check  to 
commercial  operations  was  felt  during  a  few  weeks  pre- 
ceding,' and  following  the  latter  date,  which  may  prevent 


the  consumption  for  the  whole  year  being  proportional 
to  that  of  tlie  eleven  months,  it  may  be  rairly  assumed 
that  the  quantity  manufactured  throughout  1836  will 
amount  to  370,000,000  lbs.,  which,  at  the  average  price  of 
Ojd  per  lb.,  to  which  raw  cotton  has  advanced  tlirough  the 
vear,  will  amount  to  15,031,250/.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  any  material  improvement  in'the  spinning  or 
weaving  processes  has  been  introduced  witliin  the  last  year, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  the  prices  of  many 
articles  auxiliary  to  the  manufacture  have  increased,  and 
that  a  continual  accession  has  been  made  to  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  while  the  wages  of  a  part  at  least  have 
been  increased.  Assuming  then  that  the  various  items 
taken  into  the  estimate  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  as  amounting 
to  27,000,000/.,  would  have  been  correct  as  applied  to  the 
quantity  used  in  1835,  those  items  upon  the  increased 
quantity  of  1836  will  amount  to  30,000,000/.,  and  the  whole 
value  of  the  manufacture  will  be  45,000,000/. 

The  declared  value  of  cotton  manufactured  goods  ex 
ported  in  1835  was  16,421,715/.,  and  of  yarn  5,706,589/ 
It  has  been  said  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
value  thus  declared;  but  besides  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
chants have  no  motive  for  disguising  the  truth  in  these  de* 
clarations,  theu*  general  accuracy  has  been  tested  and 
proved  in  various  ways  by  Mr.  Baines,  and  it  may  afford 
a  further  corroboration  that  the  value  declared  in  1835 
amounts  in  the  average  to  only  6 id.  per  yard  upon  the  quan- 
tity shipped.  It  has  been  held  that  the  value  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  retained  for  use  within  the  kingdom  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  part  exported  by  30  to  40  per  cent.,  but  if  we 
content  ourselves  with  estimating  the  value  of  the  home 
and  the  export  demand  to  be  equal,  the  whole  value  of  the 
manufacture  in  1835  exceeded  the  sum  above  mentioned  of 
38,000,000/. 

The  progress  of  this  manufacture  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  quantity  ol 
cotton  used  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  exported  from  1801  to  1835. 


Quantity  of 
Cotton  Wool 

Value  of  Goodf  Exported. 

Quantity  of 
Cotton  Wool 

Value  of  Goods  Exp<irled. 

Yeara. 

Yean. 

token  fur 
CuUBumption. 

Official. 

Real, 
or  Di'clured. 

taken  for 
CuntumpUun. 

Official. 

Real, 
or  Declared. 

lbs. 

£. 

£. 

lbs. 

£, 

£. 

IROl 

5-1.203.4.33 

7.050.809 

1919 

133.116.851 

18.282.292 

14,690.912 

1SU2 

56.615.120 

7.624.505 

1820 

152.829.633 

22.531.079 

16.516.748 

1803 

62,2ol,L'3l 

7.081.441 

IH-il 

157,40l.&i9 

22,541.615 

16.093.787 

1804 

Gi. 364. 158 

8.74C.772 

\&12 

143.428.127 

26,911.041 

17.Sl8,7i4 

1B05 

58,878,163 

9,534,465 

1823 

186,311.070 

26,544.770 

16.326.664 

1H06 

57.5J4,416 

10. 489, 049 

1824 

I41.0aj,743 

30.155,901 

18,452,987 

1807 

72,748.363 

10.309.765 

1825 

202.546.869 

29,495,281 

18,.^50.526 

IHIH 

41.1)61.115 

12.986,096 

18  6 

102.889.012 

25.194.270 

I4,093,;i69 

ls09 

88. 461. 177 

19,445.966 

18J7 

249.804,396 

a3. 182.898 

17.637,165 

IHIO 

I23.70i.8i6 

18.951,994 

18-28 

208.987.744 

3.1.467,417 

17.244.4J7 

isll 

90.309,668 

12.013,149 

1HJ9 

204.097.037 

37.2(i9,432 

17.535,(H); 
19.4i8.664 

1H13 

€1.285.024 

16,517.690 

1850 

£69.616.640 

41.050,969 

iMia 

50.966,000 

Records  rtostr 

nyed  bv  fire. 

18  n 

273,249.653 

39.;*7.075 

17.257,204 

18U 

53.777.802 
92,.5S5,951 

17.65&,378 

20.033.132 

IS. '.-J 

25.),  4 1 2, 463 

43  786.255 

17.398.302 

1H15 

22.289.645 

20.620.956 

i\5;i 

203,682.976 

46.337.210 

18.4-6.400 

1H16 

8fi.815,021 

17.50-4.461 

15,577,392 

i*:i^i 

308,r.u2.40l 

51,0(9,140 

20,513.585 

1817 

116,757.526 

21,259.221 

16.012,001 

M/'o 

33:1,043,464 

52,333,278 

22,128,304 

1818 

162.122,705 

22,589.130 

18.767.517 

The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  different  descriptions  of  these  goods  exported  in  ccch  year  from  1820  to  1835  are 

given  in  the  following  table : — 


White  or  Plain  Cotton*. 

Printed  or  Dyed  Cotton..           SS^^  Va«.. 

Twiat  and  Yam. 

ToUl 
Declared 

Year*. 

Yardt. 

Declared 
Value. 

Yavis. 

Declared 
Value. 

Declared 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Declared 
Value. 

Value. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
IS'io 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
l.^l 
1832 
1833 
18.34 
1835 

113.682,486 
122.921,692 
151.162,131 
152.184.705 
170.091,384 
158,039.786 
138,159.783 
183.940,186 
189.475.956 
222,504.344 
244.799.038 
239.191.261 
259.493,096 
259,519,864 
283.950.158 
277.7W.525 

£. 
5.451.024 
6.713.722 
6.317,973 
5,8^-,935 
6.437.817 
6.027.892 
4,477.W« 
5.762.576 
5.623.802 
6,863.625 
6.569,397 
6,065.478 
6,854.924 
5.847.840 
6.514.173 
6.910.506 

134.688.144 
146.412.002 
150.999.157 
149,631.387 
174.5:)9.749 
178,426,912 
128:897,111 
181,544.618 
173.802,475 
180.012.152 
199,799,466 
182,194.032 
201.552,407 
236.832.232 
271.755.651 
279.811,176 

£. 
7.74^.60.5 

7,035,7'M* 

§f,303.U7 

7JH.4,7'3 
6,S50,447 

5.G43..7"C 
g.27Ch/j-i5 

£. 

496.580 

619.999 

722.635 

720.014 

869.336 

919.787 

735,497 

1,144.552 

1,165,763 

1.041.885 

1.175.1.5J 

1.118,672 

1,175.003 

1,331.317 

1.175,219 

1.240.284 

23.032.325 
21,526.369 
26.595,468 
97.378,986 
33.605.610 
32.641.604 
42.189.661 
44,878.774 
60,605,751 
61.441.251 
64.645.342 
63.821.440 
75.667,150 
70,626.161 
76.478,468 
83,214,193 

£, 
a,305,sr2;i 

2,ca7,5^^^ 

2.(i25.94«t 
3J35.39fl 
3.20^,729 
3.4:>K33g 
3,^.573 
3,55*3,405 
3,97^.874 
4.133,741 
3,i73,et^ 
4,732.75^ 
4.704,0*4 
5.SH.CH5 
5.7f*6,ri^.> 

£. 

16.516.748 
16.093,787 
17,218.724 
16,326.604 
18.452.987 
18.359.526 
14.093.369 
17,637,165 
17.244.417 
17,535.006 
19,428.664 
17.257.204 
17,398.,392 
18.486.401 
20.513.586 
22.128,304 

The  course  pf  .this  great  branch  of  our  export  trade  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statemont  ^r  the  year  1835  .-^ 
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An  account  of  the  qmntity  and  declared  value  of  British  ootlon  mamtfactured  good*  exported  from  the  Unitad 
Kingdom,  dutiiiguisliing  lUo  description  of  goods,  and  the  various  countries  whereto  the  same  were  exported  in  the 
rear  1633. 


1 

1 

Hosiery 

White  or  Plain  Cottons.      | 

PrintKloT  Dyed  Cottons.    | 

and 

Twift  and  Yarn. 

COUNTRIES  .TO   WHICH 

Small  Wuies. 

Total 

EXPORTED. 

Declared 

Yaids. 

Declared 
Value. 

Yards. 

Declared 
Vrflue. 

Declared 
Value,. 

Pbunds. 

Declared 
Value. 

Value. 

Russia  .          ,            •            .        • 

2,243,650 

83,708 

639.409 

£. 
25,690 

£. 
6.382 

21,082,619 

£. 
1.3G6.027 

£. 
1,479.707 

Sweden          .... 

44.336 

1,407 

11,705 

637 

926 

840,774 

60.751 

63.791 

Norway               •        .           •          • 

176,a^0 

6.678 

514.940 

12.338 

1,715 

104.351 

6.234 

25,805 

Denmark.       .        •        .         .         • 

7e.l50 

1,733 

67.999 

1,916 

159 

119.980 

6.689 

10.397 

Prussia        .... 

240 

20 

,     , 

, 

251 

16.753 
27.966,013 
13.869.141 

1.746!893 
1.194.651 

1.698 

Germany           .                .                • 

13.837.147 

324,539 

29.714.601 

866.524 

217.963 
50.598 

3.155.924 

Holland         .... 

10,675.371 

263,004 

11,071.368 

332.588 

1.840.841 

Belgium 

1. 105,465 

45,754 

2.476,509 

90,958 

123,637 

42,o68 

i:^ 

267.316 

France        .                ... 

1.045,218 

32.885 

1.387.281 

39.368 

106.154 

82.533 

217,900 

Portugal,  Proper 

16.83S.595 

312.169 

17,878.068 

483.833 

20.998 

161,438 

13.338 

830.338 

,,        Aiores 

395,293 

8,669 

646.992 

13.264 

997 

14,965 

726 

23.536 

Madeira 

212.389 

4.704 

238.168 

6.231 

1,174 

90 

6 

11.116 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 

146,618 

3.958 

275.435 

7.069 

1,293 

1.820 

248 

12.668 

,,           Canaries 

239,673 

5,989 

270.881 

7.667 

742 

200 

20 

14.418 

Gibraltar         .            .             .        . 

8.824.726 

196.470 

8.378,813 

252.670 

11.701 
a;  190 

26.146 

2,466 

463,307 

lUly  and  the  Italian  Islands 

21.280.891 

627.267 

13,401.443 

423.691 

7,024,688 

497.875 
18.883 

1.416.122 

Malta                        ... 

1.228.532 

21,220 

691.320 

16.695 

306.360 

69.988 

Ionian  Islands         .            .            • 

698.941 

14.432 

624,393 

13,998 

962 

131.080 

8.382 

37.774 

Turkey  and  Coniiueutal  Greece       . 

18,901.025 

543.9^ 
3,4]lb 

12.966,023 

426,046 

3.344 

1.675.400 

89.404 

1.062.781 

Monta  and  Greek  Islands 

69.650 

100.541 

4.877 

439 

,     , 

8.796 

Egypt  (Ports  on  the  Mediterranean) 

3.895.326 

106.636 

1,430.701 

66.143 

290 

464.120 

29.603 

191.679 

Tripoli,  Barbary,  anl  Marocco 

1.097,514 

22.537 

80,300 

1.656 

125 

,     , 

24.217 
125.560 

"Western  Coast  of  Africa 

456,939 

11.606 

8,448,219 

113,271 

467 

1.149 

316 

Capa  of  Good  Hope 
St.Heleua 

1.996.81-6 

48.986 

2.196.279 

64.374 

9,^ 

12.61S 

780 

198,497 

53,953 

1.535 

78,450 

3,008 

32a 

•    • 

•    • 

4,868 

Mauritius 

973,900 

27.692 

1,369.261 

42.838 

7,092 

36 

11 

77.833 
4.457 

Araltia 

77,425 

1.953 

18.724 

604 

East  India  Company's  Territories) 
and  Ceylon      .             .                .  5 

33.459.172 

996.340 

12,318.105 

341,983 

30,631 

6.899.762 

482.821 

I.8OI.775 

China         .                ... 

8.963.873 

212,796 

3.248.339 

76.696 

2.630 

2.833.369 

170,390 

469.942 

Sumatra,  Jara,  and  other  Islands  > 
in  the  Indian  Seas            .             j 

7.017,618 

182,658 

2,631.265 

86.123 

3.948 

£13.935 

16.166 

287.795 

Philippiac  isliftids 

1.42l,03C 

36,746 

637.881 

26.649 
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,    , 

•    t 

63.845 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemcn's  \ 
Land,  and  Swan  River        .          5 

1,233.812 

34,313 

1,079,297 

38.066 

11.494 

4.820 

336 

84,111 

New  Zcaluud  and  South  Sea  Ishinds 

:.759 

294 

7    «0 

155 

• 

,     , 

• 
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Briiish  North  American  Colonies    , 

7,:--.H,,.>45 

198.796 

88 

261,451 

31.899 

904.160 

11,314 

493.460 

BriUsh  West  Indies 

i  >= .  '  n  ,  ^;07 

425.142 

86 

668.497 

412.022 

22,764 

2,200 

1.037.861 

Hayti         .... 

i'.-iL.:i7l 

68.G68 

.17 

128.395 

11.003 

.     . 

198.066 

Cuba  and  other  Foreign  West  Indies 

'i.rMi,,i03 

169.268 

y  .'     m 

242.954 

19.203 

250 

80 

491,465 

United  States  of  America 

-.Vh.-.J34 

787.844 

ill  .■.j:,;-t91 

1.605,147 

327,910 
7,881 

196.888 

8,629 

9.729.430 

Mexico        .            .                .         . 

Ki.^..:01 

4.Q,851 

4,U-,;{48 

164.816 

601.962 

89.164 

251,712 
12.608 

Guatemala         .             ... 

■J',';,  160 

5,640 

i-v..  100 

6,368 

.     . 

19,620 

1.610 

Columbia         .                         •         • 

',,"^■'-■.368 

26.159 

I  ;    :\.i90 

49,984 

2.212 

, 

• 

78,355 

Brazil            .... 

■^..:..->J27 

624,724 

30.1  .'.1.795 

813.918 

62,066 

10.198 

981 

1,601.689 

St  ates  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

7.VV-.1J60 

167,091 

5,.ns.i(27 

155.309 

26.4'« 

34,560 

2.824 

341.712 
4.'i6.633 

Chile 

L<jt.';H.:J70 

194,743 

;.:-7'..i96 

226,132 

15.390 

2,3C0 

263 

Peru               .             ... 

;:i,,K'^i87 

92.827 

ejios/J88 

190,180 

9,873 

5.400 

380 

293,260 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderuey,  1 
Man,  ate J 

809,715 

45.233 

123,755 

3,679 

28.899 

6.743 

389 

78,100 

Total  in  1885 

277.704.525 

'  6,910,606 

279,811,176 

8.270,925 

1,240.284 

83.214.198 

5.706.589 

22,12-^304 

The  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
estimated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  30,000,000/.,  and  by  Mr. 
M-CuUoch  at  34,000,000/.,  which  greater  amount  is  very 
moderate  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baines.  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
supposes  that  a  capital  of  4,000,000/.  is  engaged  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  raw  material,  in  which  case  the  same  money 
must  be  employed  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  separate  trans- 
actions during  the  year ;  capital  employed  in  the  payment 
of  wages  10,000,000/.,  which  supposes  that  the  wages  have 
to  be  advanced  6  months  before  the  goods  are  produced 
and  sold.  The  remaining  20,000,000/.  are  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  stocks  of  goods  on  hand  and  of  capital  fixed  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  factories,  power  and  hand-looms,  work- 
shops, warehouses,  and  machinery.  This  latter  portion  of 
the  capital  must  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
manufacture,  it  is  probable  that  no  great  addition  to  the 
floating  capital  has  been  required,  the  briskness  of  the 
trade  causing  a  quicker  return,  so  that  the  same  amount  of 
capital  suffices  for  the  transaction  of  a  larger  amount  of 
business. 

COTTON,  SIR  ROBERT  BRUCE,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  descended  from  an  antient  family,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.,  and  born  at  Denton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, January  22,  1570.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de^ee  of  B.  A.  in 
158^.  His  taste  for  antiquarian  studies  induced  him  to 
repair  to  London,  where  he  became  a  member  of  a  society 
of  learned  men  attached  to  similar  pursuits.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  diligent  collector  of  records,  char- 
ters, and  instruments  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  history  of 
his  country.  The  dissolution  of  monasteries,  half  a  century 
before,  had  thrown  so  many  manuscripts  of  every  descrip- 
tion into  private  hands,  that  Mr.  Cotton  enjoyed  peculiar 


advantages  informing  his  collection.  In  1600  he  accom- 
panied Camden,  the  historian,  to  Carlisle,  who  acknow- 
ledges himself  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  the  assistance 
he  received  from  him  in  carrying  on  and  completing  his 
'  Britannia ;'  and  the  same  year  he  wrote  *  A  Brief  Abstract 
of  the  question  of  Precedency  between  England  and  Spain.' 
This  was  occasioned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  desiring  the 
thoughts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  already  mentioned 
upon  that  point,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
{Jul,  C.  ix.  fol.  120.)  Upon  the  accession  of  King  James  I. 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  during  this 
reign  was  not  only  courted  and  esteemed  by  the  great,  but 
consulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  privy  councillors  and  minis- 
ters of  state  upon  very  difficult  points  relating  to  the  consti- 
tution. In  1608  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  which  had  been  neg- 
lected after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  drew  up  a 
memorial  of  their  proceeduigs  to  be  presented  to  the  king, 
a  copy  of  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
(MS.  Jul,  F.  iii.)  In  1609  lie  wrote  'A  Discourse  of  the 
lawfulness  of  Combats  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  or  the  Constable  ancl  Marshall  of  England,' 
which  was  printed  in  1651  and  in  1672.  He  drew  up  also, 
in  the  same  year,  *An  Answer  to  such  Motives  as  were 
offered  by  certain  military  men  to  Prince  Henry,  to  incite 
him  to  affect  Arms  more  than  Peace.*  This  was  composed 
by  order  of  that  prince,  and  the  original  manuscript  remains 
in  the  Cottonian  library.  (Cleop.  F.  vi.  fol.  1.)  New  pro- 
jects being  contrived  to  fill  the  royal  treasury,  which  had 
been  prodigally  squandered,  none  pleased  the  knig,  it  is 
said,  so  much  as  the  creating  a  new  order  of  knights,  called 
baronets  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal suggester  of  this  scheme,  was,  in  1611,  chosen  to  be 
one»  being  the  thirtv-sixth  on  the  list    His  principal  resi* 
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dence  was  tlien  at  Great  Cotming:ton,  m  Huntingdonshire, 
which  he  soon  exchanged  for  Hailey  St.  Goorge,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. He  was  allerwards  employed  by  Kin^  James 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  from  the 
supposed  misrepresentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus. 
Wnat  he  drew  up  on  this  subject  is  thought  to  be  intenvovcn 
in  Camden's  'Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  or  else  printed 
at  the  end  of  Camden's  'Epistles.'  In  1616  the  king 
ordered  him  to  examine  whether  the  Papists,  whose  num 
bei-s  then  made  the  nation  uneasy,  ought  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  imprisoned.  This  task 
he  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon  that 
occasion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  ]mblLshed. 
afterwards,  in  1672,  among  *  Cottoni  Posthuraa.'  It  was 
probably  then  that  he  wrote  a  piece,  still  preser\'ed  in  the 
Koyal Library,  entitled 'Considerations  for  the  repressing 
of  the  Increase  of  Priests,  Jesuits,  and  Reoujsants,  without 
dmwing  of  blood.*  He  was  also  employed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  match  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to  show,  by  a  short 
examination  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  the  House 
of  Austria,  tlu3  unftdthfulness  and  insincerity  of  the  latter, 
and  to  prove  that  in  all  their  transactions  they  aimed  at 
nothing  but  universal  monarchy.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote 
various  ot)ier  works,  many  of  th^m  small  pieces  in  the 
shape  of  dissertations,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ; 
some  of  them  are  among  his  Posthuma,  others  are  prinfed 
in  Hearne's  *  Discourse's,*  and  a  few  more  still  remain  in 
manuscript. 

As  early  as  1615,  Sir  RobOrt  Cotton's  intimacy  with  Carr, 
earl  of  Somerset,  laid  him  under  suspicion  with  the  couit  of 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbary*s  death.  He  was  even  committed  to  the  custody 
of  an  alderman  of  London ;  nor,  although  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him,  was  he  released  from  this  confinement 
till  the  end  of  five  months,  durifig  which  time  he  appears 
to  have  been  interdicted  the  use  of  his  library.  Tlie  perfidy 
of  Gondomar,  the.  Spanish  ambassador,  &bout  the  same  time, 
di*ew  upon  him  another  imputation,  liis  name  baring  been, 
without  foiuidati(^,  inserted  in  a  Ust  ^suffered  to  go  abroad 
of  persons  who  had  secretly  received  gratuities  firom  the 
Spanish  ambassador  for  sinister  purposes.  From  this  how- 
ever his  honour  was  perfectly  vindicated. 

Being  a  member  of  the  first  parliament  of  King  Charles 
I.,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  joined  in  complaining  of  the  griev- 
ances which  the  nation  was  said,  in  1628,  to  groan  under ; 
but  was  always  for  mild  remedies,  and  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  king.  In  the  next  year  an  occur- 
rence took  place,  the  consequences  of  which  shortened 
his  days.  A  tract  was  handed  about  in  manuscript,  entitled, 
*  A  Project  how  a  Prince  may  make  himself  an  absolute 
Tyrant.^  The  inquiries  that  were  immediately  made  for 
the  author  of  so  pernicious  a  performance  led  at  length 
to  the  Cottonian  librar>'.  Sir  Robert, 'perfectly  conscious 
of  his  innocence,  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  transaction, 
and  soon  found  that  a  copy  of  this  tract,  written  at  Florence, 
in  1613,  by  Robert  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  under 
the  less  exceptionable  title  of  *  Propositions  for  his  Majesty's 
service  to  bridle  the  Impertinency  of  Parliaments,*  had, 
unknown  to  him,  found  its  way  iirto  his  library,  and  that, 
equally  without  his  knowledge,  his  librarian  or  ama- 
nuensis, 'as  was  suspected,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration, 
had  suffered  one  or  more  comes  of  it  to  bo  taken,  under 
the  former  of  these  titles.  Although  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
completely  vindicated  his  innocence  of  having  written  or 
disseminated  this  tract,  so  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  yet  undor  ibi^  rriii'WPfl  prctcnf^^  tlip;  hU  librnrv  \v:is 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  cTLpn^c^l  1o  pvihlic  rn<?peptiun,  it  svas 
again  put  in  ser.iin'8ti^tioii,  and  bimaelf  onrc  iiKirecXf^h]Jt.^d 
from  all  access  lo  ii.  Hr*  died  ut  hiJi  house  in  Westminster, 
May  6,  1631.  A  short  tiiiiL*  bcfjrc  his  tl^ath  ho  reqiti'stt^d 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  to  «i»,miry  \o  ihe  Lord  Privy  Syul^  and 
the  rest  of  the  lurd^  of  tht^  eonnri],  thai  iheir  so  long  detain- 
ing of  his  book>  i'mm  liini,  without  rcnrluring  niiV  re^is un 
for  the  Fame,  liml  biM?n  the  cau^e  of  lii^  mortal  malady. 
From  this,  as  well  as  other  rin  um^taneya,  il  appears  that 
his  library  was  never  reslorcfl  to  his  posj^essioiK  II v  was 
buried  on  the  feouth  side  of  the  church  of  Connington, 
where  a  suitable  monnmt?nt  was  erected  to  his  inemor)\ 

By  his  will  Sir  Robert  Cotton  flirex-Jt'd  that  Iiis  libraiy 
should  not  be  bold,  but  should  pass  entire  to  hid  hcirg; 
and  it  was  much  augmented  by  his  son,  SirTlininan  Cotton, 
and  his  grandson,  Sir  John  Cotton.     In  lim  an  act  of 


parliament  passed  for  the  letter  securing  and  preserving 
this  library  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public ;  the  mansion  house,  in  which  the 
library  was  contained,  to  be  preseiTed  for  the  use  of  the 
descendants  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  founder,  for  ever,  and 
the  library  to  be  made  publicly  accessible ;  and  to  be  vested 
after  Sir  John  Cotton's  death  in  trustees.  Sir  John  Cotton 
died  in  17G2.  Another  act  of  parliament  was  then  framed, 
which  passed  in  1706,  by  which  the  purchase  of  the  house 
was  effected  for  the  sum  of  4500/.,  and  that  and  the  library 
veste'd  thenceforth  in  the  queen,  her  heirs,  and  successors 
for  ever:  the  management  of  the  library  being  still  sellled 
in  truslees.  Whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
new  building  for  the  reception  of  the  library  on  the  site  of 
the  said  house—which  indeed  was  directed  by  the  last  men- 
tioned act— or  for  what  other  reason,  does  not  at  present 
appear ;  but  we  are  informed  in  a  subsequent  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tJiat  the  librai-y  was 
in  the  year  1712  removed  to  Essex  Jlouse,  in  Essex-street, 
Strand,  where  it  continued  to  the  year  J  730,  when  it  v.  as 
conveyed  back  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  in  a  house 
in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  purchased  by  the  crown  of  the  earl 
of  Ashburnham.  Here,  shortly  after,  on  the  23rd  October, 
1731,  a  fire  broke  out,  in  wliich  111  manuscripts  (many  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest)  were  lost,  burnt,  or  entirely 
defaced,  and  ninety-nine  rendered  imperfect.  It  had  in- 
deed nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  library.  What  re- 
mained were  removed,  by  permission  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, into  a  new  building  designed  for  the  dormitoiy  of  West- 
minster school.  In  1753,  when  the  legislatvure  was  induced 
by  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  found  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Cottonian  library  was  included  in  the  act  under 
which  that  institution  was  founded,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  British  MuseOm  in  1757.  The  act  directed  that  tAvo 
trustees,  to  be  nominated  in  succession  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Cotton  family,  should  be  for  ever  added  to 
those  appointed  by  the  same  act  for  the  general  execution 
of  its  purposes. 

Besides  the  library  of  manuscripts,  the  Cottonian  col- 
lection contained  a  Qonsiderable  number  of  valuable  coins, 
chiefly  Saxon  and  old  English,  and  several  antiquities 
Roman  and  English,  all  of  which  are  now  incorporated  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  catalogue  of  this  libraiy,  in  a  thin  folio  "volvme,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  16^64 
and  a  more  ample  one,  accompanied  by  a  copious  index, 
compiled  by  the  late  Joseph  Planta,  Esq.,  was  published 
under  the  orders  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  Public  Records,  folio,  1802. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  liberal  in  communicating  mate- 
rials out  of  his  collections  in  his  life-time.  Speed^s  *  His- 
tory of  England '  is  said  to  owe  most  of  its  value  and  orna- 
ments to  it;  and  Camden  acknowledges  that  he  received 
the  coins  in  the  Britannia  from  his  collection.  To  Knolles, 
the  author  of  the  'Turkish  Histor}','  he  communictrled 
authentic  letters  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  the  dis- 
patches of  Edward  Barton,  ambassador  from  queen  Eliza- 
beth to  the  Porte.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Bacon,  Selden, 
and  I^rd  Herbert,  were  all  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
librarj^  for  materials.  Lingard's  and  Sharon  Turner's 
*  Histories  of  England,'  and  numerous  other  works,  are  proofs 
that  its  treasures  continue  at  this  day  unexhausted. 

CO'TTUS  (Linna)us),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthopterygii  and  family  Loricati*  (Jenyns).  Technical 
characters: — head  lai'ge,  depressed,  furnished  more  or  loss 
with  spines  or  tubercles  ;  teeth  in  front  of  the  vomer  and 
in  both  jaws,  none  on  the  palatines,  two  dorsal  fins;  ventral 
fin  small ;  body  without  scales ;  branchiostegous  rays  six. 

The  Bull-head  or  Miller's  thumb  (Coitus  gobio,  Linn.) 
affords  an  example  of  this  genus.  This  little  fish,  which  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  fi-esh-water  streams  throughout  Eu- 
rope, is  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  brownish 
colour  above,  more  or  less  mottled  and  spotted,  a^ul  whitish 
beneath.  The  head  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
and  without  spines ;  the  preoperculum  has  a  single  curved 
spine  on  the  posterior  part ;  the  eyes  are  small,  an(J*directea 
upwards.  The  number  of  fin-rays  are — anterior  dorsal  6 
to  9,  posterior  17  or  18;  pectoral  15;  ventral  3;  aaial  13; 
caudal  11.  The  bull-head  more  particularly  frequents 
those  streams  in  which  pebbles  abound,  and  feeds  upon 
aquatic  insects,  &c. 

f  \V«  {ulopt  the  ienn  Jxnacati.  which  if  nynpaymoaf  with  the  faouly  of  Ifas 
Aca«thopt«rygii,  termed  by  Cavter  "  cells  dei  Jouet  CuiraMeet," 
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Tho  remaining  British  species  6f  this  genus  inhabit  the 
salt  water,  and  together  with  others  of  the  same  habits,  are 
distinguished  from  the  fresh-water  species  by  having  the 
head  armed  with  numerous  spines. 

The  Sea-scorpion  or  Short-spined  Cottus  {Cottus  scor- 
piuSi  Bloch.)  is  very  common  on  our  coasts,  and  is  fbund 
very  frequently  under  stones  or  sea-\v'eefls,  in  the  little 
pools  left  by  the  retiring  tide.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Yarrell .  *  The  head  large,  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  river 
bull-head ;  upper  jaw  rather  the  longer ;  teeth  small  and 
sharp;  eyes  large,  situated  about  half-way  between  the  point 
of  the  nose  and  ^e  occiput;  irides  yellow,  pupils  bluelsh 
•  black ;  one  pair  of  spines  above  the  nostrils,  with  an  elevated 
ridge  between  them ;  the  inner  edges  of  the  oibits  elevated 
with  a  hollow  depression  above,  but  no  occipital  spines; 
preoperculum  with  three  spines,  the  upper  one  the  longest ; 
operculum  with  two  spines,  the  upper  one  also  the  longest, 
the  lower  one  pointing  downwards ;  there  is  besides  a  sca- 
pular and  a  clavicular  spine  on  each  side ;  gill-openings 
large;  the  body  tapers  oIF rapidly,  and  is  mottled  over  with 
dark  purple  brown,  occasionally  varied  with  a  rich  red 
brown ;  the  belly  white ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  second  by  an  extension  of  the  membrane ; 
lateral  line  smooth ;  the  ventral  fins  attached  posteriorly  by 
a  membrane  to  the  belly.'  Length  rarely  exceeding  eight 
or  nine  inches. 

This  fish  feeds  upon  small  Crustacea  and  the  fiy  of  other 
fishes. 

The  Futher-lasher  or  Long-spined  Cottus  (Cottzis  bubalis, 
Euphrascn),  is  about  tne  same  size  and  resembles  tho  last 
both  in  appearahce  and  habits ;  the  two  species,  however, 
are  seldom  found  in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood. 
This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  more  per- 
fectly armed  head,  the  spines  6f  which  are  Ibnger  in  propor- 
tion, the  space  between  the  eyes  is  less,  the  crest  above 
the  eyes  is  more  elevated,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  destitute 
of  the  connecting  membrane  observed  in  the  short-spined 
cottus.  There  are  several  other  points  of  distinction  which 
will  be  fbund  in  detail  in  YarrcU's  *  History  of  British  Fishes.* 
The  four-homed  Cbttus  {Cottus  quadricornis,  Linn.)  ano- 
ther species  also  found  off  the  British  Coast,  though  less 
abundantly  than  cither  of  the  foregoing  maritiinc  species, 
may  he  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  four 
tubercles  which  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  two  on 
the  nape,  and  two  near  the  eyes;  the  preoperculum  is  fur- 
nished with  three  spines,  and  the  operculum  with  one; 
length  from  ten  to  twelve  inches. 

AspidophoruS  (Lac6pcde)  being  considered  by  Cuvier  as 
a  subgenus  of  Cottus,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  it  under 
this  head.  This  genus,  or  subgenus,  is  thus  characterized : 
— ^head  large  and  depressed,  more  or  less  armed  with  spines 
arid  tubercles ;  both  jaws  furnished  with  teeth,  none  on 
the  vomer ;  body  attenuated  posteriorly,  covered  with  an- 
gular plates ;  ventrals  small ;  branchiostegous  rays  six. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  known,  one  of  which  is 
found  not  imcomraonly  on  our  own  ^oasts,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Armed  Bull-head  {Asjnd(mAmnis  ^uropcvti^, 
Cuvier).  This  little  fish,  generally  about  Four  or  five  mches 
in  length,  is  frequently  caught  in  the  shrimpmg  nets,  and 
is  called  by  the  fishermen,  in  some  districts,  the  Hook-nose. 
Its  general  covering  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath : 
there  are  however  most  commonly  indications,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  several  broad  dark  marks  across  the  back ;  the 
nose  is  fhrnished  with  four  recurved  spines,  the  upper  jaw 
extends  beyond  the  lower ;  the  infra  orbitals  have  three 
blunt  tubercles  on  their  lower  margin,  and  a  sharp  spine 
directed  backwards ;  the  preoperculum  is  also  armed  with  a 
spine ;  the  branchiostegous  membrane  and  chin  are  each 
furnished  with  numerous  lieshy  filaments;  the  body  is  di- 
vided longitudinally  by -eight  scjdy  ridges,  those  on  the 
upper  part  being  most  produced. 

The  number  of  fin  rays  are:  dorsal  5  to  7;  pectoral  15 ; 
ventral  3 ;  anal  7 ;  caudal  1 1 . 

The  habits  of  this  firfh  appeat  in  many  respects  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Cottus  scorpius,  &c. 

COTURNIX.    [Quail.] 

COTYLE'DON  is  the  leaf  of  a  seed;  it  is  the  part  pre- 
pared by  nature  to  enable  the  young  plant,  when  it  first 
springs  into  existence,  and  before  it  has  been  able  to  form 
organs  of  digestion  and  respiration,  to  perform  both  those 
functions.  This  usually  takes  place  as  follows:  in  its  ori- 
ginal 8tat<3  the  cotyledon  contains  carbon  in  excess ;  as  soon 
as  vegetation  commenoes»  o:sygea  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic 


acid  IS  formed,  with  which  the  cotyledon  freely  parts,  thus 
reducing  the  proportion  of  its  carbon  to  that  which  is  nt' at 
conducive  to  tho  subsequent  health  of  the  individual.  Cun- 
nected  with  this  is  the  development  of  saccharine  matter 
which  enters  into  tho  circulation  of  the  young  plant,  aivl 
imparts  vigoiur  to  all  its  nascent  powers.  Sometimes  \\\m 
cotyledon  performs  those  functions  under-ground  during 
the  whole  period  of  iis  activity ;  but  in  many  cases  its  sub- 
terranean lifo  extends  only  to  a  few  days  or  homsJ,  after 
which  it  is  elevated  above  the  soil,  and  takes  on  the  ordi- 
nary' property  of  the  leaves,  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and 
parting  with  oxygen.  The  latter  case  is  commonly  that  of 
cotyledons  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  foocula ;  the 
former  is  usually  that  of  cot)ledoiis  in  which  amylaceous 
matter  is  copiously  present,  as  irt  the  Common  pea,  the 
acorn,  &c. 

The  situation  of  the  cotyledon  is  on  one  side  of  the  axis, 
of  which  the  plumule  is  the  apex,  and  the  radicle  the  lase. 
In  the  largest  number  of  known  seeds  there  are  two  cotyle- 
dons on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  plane ;  in  a  few  there 
are  several  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  whorl ;  in  a  consider- 
able number  there  is  only  one ;  and  among  the  lower  plants 
there  appeal's  universally  to  be  an  absence  of  the  organ. 
iThese  differences  have  given  rise  to  the  terms  Dicotyledons, 
Polycotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Acotyledons.  ' 

Ihe  first  two  and  the  last  of  these  forms  will  be  readily 
understood;  but  the  structm-e  of  a  Monocotyledon  is  foi* 
more  puzzling  to  the  student,  in  consequence  of  the  axis 
not  being  found  on  one  side  of  the  cotyledon,  as  would  have 
been  expectetl.  A  common  monocot) ledonous  embr30  is  a 
nearly  cylindrical  bodv,  obtuse  at  each  end,  as  at  fig,  4, 
and  its  axis  of  growth  rs  in  the  interior  of  the  cotyledon,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  found  by  cutting  the  organ  open.  Tlie 
followrng  dia^^ram  will  explain  this  anomaly.  Let  the  upper 
line  represent  four  kimls  of  embryos  seen  fi'om  the  side, 
and  the  lower  line  the  plan  upon  which  those  embryos  are 
constructed,  the  inner  circle  being  always  the  axis  of  growth, 
and  tho  crescent  or  crescents  the  cotyledons.  No.  1  is  a 
common  dicotyledonous  embrjo,  with  its  cotyledons  equal ; 
No.  2  is  a  rare  kind  of  embryo  of  the  same  kind,  with  one 
of  the  cotyledons  exceedingly  small.  If  the  smaller  coty- 
ledon were  absolutely  deficient,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  such  an  embryo  as  that  at  fg,  3  would  be  the  result, 
the  angles  of  the  crescent  being  drawn  together  round  the 
axis,  just  as  the  edges  of  leaves  are  draAvn  together  when 
they  roll  up  in  the  leaf-bud.  If  wo  now  suppose  that  the 
angles  ai-e  not  only  drawn  together,  but  actually  united  as 
at^;g^.  4,  the  presence  of  the  axis  within  the  cotyledon  will 
no  longer  appear  inexplicable. 
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COUA.      [CuCULIDiEj 

COUCH  GRASS  {Triticum  repens)  is  a  common  and 
most  troublesome  weed  which  infests  arable  land,  especially 
that  which  is  of  a  light  and  mellow  nature.  It  is  perennial, 
and  propagated  both  by  seed  and  by  extension  of  the  root, 
wliich  is  lon^  and  jointed;  each  joint  produces  a  fresh 
shoot,  which,  m  a  favoiurable  situation,  soon  becomes  a  new 
parent  plant,  creeping  along  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  spreading  over  a  whole  field  with  great  ra- 
pidity. It  appears  above  eround  like  a  blade  of  grass,  or 
young  wheat,  which,  in  its  Tender  state,  is  readily  eaten  by 
sheep.  A  seed  stem  afterwards  shoots  up,  bearing  a  spike, 
composed  of  a  middle  rachis  and  alternate  fioscules  on 
each  side.  Each  of  these  produces  tlu*ee  or  four  seeds, 
jjrotected  by  a  long  pointed  chaif.  >Iany  of  the  seeds  never 
come  to  perfoction  owing  to  the  mcrease  of  the  roots,  but 
in  stiff  ground  and  permanent  pastures  the  roots  are  pre- 
vented lirom  spreaaing,  ^nd  then  the  seeds  ripen.  The 
principal  propagation  of  the  plant  is  by  the  root.  The  de- 
struction and  extirpation  of  couch  grass  is  one  of  the  fiist 
things  which  au  t^xperieric^d  f^cnei  sets  himself  topi 
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taking  occupation  of  land  which  has  been  neglected  by  the 
preceding  tenant 

There  is  no  law  in  this  country  which  obliges  a  tenant  to 
keep  his  lands  free  from  weeds.  There  is  something  of  the 
kind  in  Belgium  with  respect  to  thistles  and  weeds  which 
propagate  by  seed.  An  agricultural  code  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  landlord,  and  to  prevent  the  woeful  waste  of 
labour  produced  by  carelessness  and  bad  management; 
and  until  such  a  code  is  established,  agriculture  will  never 
make  rapid  progress. 

To  extirpate  couch  grass  a  dry  time  must  be  chosen  in 
summer ;  the  land  must  be  ploughed  with  a  deej)  furrow 
to  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface :  when  the  land  is  dry,  it 
must  bfe  rolled  to  break  the  clods,  and  all  the  roots  which 
lie  near  the  sui-^e  must  be  gathered  by  the  harrows 
or  the  couch  rake.  Sometimes  the  roots  are  matted  into 
tufts,  which  can  only  be  got  up  by  means  of  a  fork  or 
pron».  In  this  case  no  manual  labour  should  be  spared, 
especial  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  roots,  but  to  get 
tliem  out  whole,  with  all  their  offsets,  if  possible.  After 
this,  Finlayson's  harrows,  described  in  vol.  ii.,  page  226, 
may  be  used  on  light  lands ;  or  an  instrument  of  a  similar 
nature,  called,  from  the  shape  of  the  tines,  a  cat's  claw,  and 
in  Scotland  a  grubber^  whicn  will  bring  up  all  the  roots  that 
are  within  nine  or  ten  inches  of  the  surface.  When  all  the 
couch  has  been  apparently  eradicated,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  and  joints,  broken  off 
by  the  instruments  and  left  in  the  ground,  to  oroduce  a 
fresh  crop  of  couch  grass,  especially  if  the  land  is  frequently 
stirred,  and  showers  intervene.  Hence  the  vulgar  notion 
that  some  lands  breed  couch,  and  that  it  is  useless  labour 
to  be  at  much  expense  to  eradicate  it.  Such  lands  should 
be  laid  down  with  artificial  grasses  and  kept  in  grass  fbr 
several  years,  being  depastured  with  sheep  and  cattle  in 
preference  to  mowing  them  for  hay. 

In  this  case  the  couch  grass  will  spring  up  above  ground 
and  gradually  disappear,  and  when  the  land  is  broken  up 
again  not  a  vestige  of  it  will  remain.  After  this  it  may  be 
kept  clean  for  many  years  by  hoeing  and  weeding. 

In  very  stiff  soils,  as  in  Kent,  the  couch  grass  is  got  rid  of 
by  ploughing  very  deep  and  burying  it  eight  or  nine  inches 
unaer  the  surface.  For  this  pmpose  the  furrow  slice  must 
be  large,  and  turned  completely  over,  not  merely  set  on  end 
as  is  often  the  case.  The  old  turn-wrist  plough,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  does  this  most  completely,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  many  practical  farmers  in  that  county 
prefer  this  ponderous  and  clumsy  instrument  to  lighter  and 
more  scientific  ploughs.  In  very  heavy  land  couch  grass 
is  easily  kept  down  if  an  opportunity  be  taken  to  plough  it 
to  the  surfece  in  dry  weather.  The  stiff  clods  in  which 
the  roots  are  entangled  contract  in  drying,  and  in  con- 
tracting destroy  the  texture  of  the  root;  when  they 
crumble  after  a  shower  the  couch  may  be  collected  bv  hand 
and  burnt  or  carried  away.  If  the  method  of  ploughing  it 
in  is  preferred,  it  should  be  done  by  trench  ploughing,  by 
means  of  two  ploughs  following  each  other  in  the  same 
furrow.  The  first  may  go  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and 
the  second  fbur  or  five;  thus  the  couch  grass  will  be 
buried  much  deeper  than  with  one  ploughing,  and  four 
horses  with  two  men  will  do  the  work  well,  which  will  not 
be  much  more  expensive  than  the  turn-wrist  plough,  with 
four  horses,  a  man,  and  a  boy.  This  can  onlv  be  done  to 
advantage  in  deep  soils,  such  as  occur  in  a  ^w  counties 
only. 

When  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  couch  grass  has  been 
collected,  they  are  usually  burnt  in  heaps  on  the  ground : 
the  ashes  serve  to  enrich  the  land  in  some  degree, 
but  a  much  more  profitable  use  may  be  made  of  them. 
When  they  are  cleaned  from  the  earth  which  adheres 
to  them,  they  are  found  to  be  nutritious  and  farinaceous. 
Pigs  eat  them  greedily;  horses  and  cows  will  also  eat 
them,  especially  when  boiled  or  steamed ;  and  weight  for 
weight  they  contain  not  much  less  nutritious  matter 
than  potatoes;  it  is  downright  waste  therefore  to  bum 
them.  By  maceration  and  washing,  a  good  fecula  is 
obtained,  which,  with  hot  water,  forms  a  jelly-like  arrow- 
root. The  decoction  of  the  root  has  been  recommended  as 
a  cooling  and  demulcent  beverage,  and  not  without  apparent 
reason ;  but  if  it  be  not  thought  worth  while  to  wash  and 
steam  the  couch  for  food,  it  is  still  more  profitable  to  de- 
compose it  bv  means  of  lime  than  to  bum  it  For  this 
purpose  it  should  be  gathered  into  a  large  heap  and 
watered  to  induce  fermentation.    When  it  has  heated,  it 


should  be  turned  over  and  mixed  with  quick  lime  in  a 
considerable  proportion  ;•  after  two  or  three  turnings  with 
the  spade,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be  found 
converted  into  rich  mould,  which  may  than  bo  spread  over 
the  land,  either  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  ana  artificial 
grasses,  or  ploughed  in  with  the  seed,  where  this  method  is 
practised. 

To  keep  the  land  free  from  couch  grass  occasional  sum- 
mer tillage  is  necessary,  which  may  be  given  when  turnips 
are  sown,  or  after  an  early  crop,  such  as  tares  cut  green, 
Trefolium  incamatum,  or  winter  barley,  without  losing  a 
crop.  In  a  well-managed  farm  couch  grass  should  no 
ipore  appear  than  docks  or  thistles.  In  Belgium  a  slovenly  • 
farmer  is  called  a  couch  grass  fanner. 

Dogs  eat  the  blade  of  couch  grass  from  instinct  to  purge 
and  vomit,  and  hence  it  has  been  named,  in  French,  chien- 
dent  or  dog*s  tooth;  but  the  shape  of  the  young  shoots  from 
the  root  may  also  probably  have  led  to  that  name,  for  they 
have  a  great  resemblance  to  a  canine  tooth. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  some  situations,  couch 
grass  might  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  for  its  roots :  no 
experiments  however  have  been  made  in  cultivating  this 
prolific  plant,  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  it  is  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  increasing  the 
resources  of  agriculture.  In  years  of  great  scarcity  the 
root  of  couch  grass  has  been  used,  in  northern  countries, 
mixed  with  flour,  in  making  bread.  It  contains  nothing 
unwholesome,  and  has  a  considerable  resemblance  in  taste 
to  the  potato.  The  water  in  which  the  root  of  couch  grass 
has  been  boiled  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread ; 
it  would  probably  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  loaf 
when  baked,  but  may  perhaps  communicate  an  unpleasant 
taste  to  it. 

COUCHING.    [Cataiuct.] 

COUGH,  a  violent  expulsion  of  air  finom  the  lungs,  at- 
tended, when  the  act  of  coughing  recurs  in  rapid  succession, 
that  is,  when  thefe  is  a  fit  of  coughing,  with  correspondingly 
rapid  inspirations.  Cough  is  a  violent  and  sonorous  expi- 
ration, during  the  effort  of  which  a  much  greater  Quantity 
of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  than  is  returned  by  the 
corresponding  act  of  inspiration. 

The  mouth,  nose,  fauces,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  are  lined  by  a  highly  irritable  and  exquisitely  sen- 
sible membrane.  That  portion  of  this  membrane  which 
lines  the  air  passages,  properly  so  called,  namely  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  possesses  the  properties  of  irritability 
and  sensibility  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  endure 
without  the  most  violent  excitement  the  slightest  contact 
of  a  foreign  body.  It  is  necessary  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  f\inction  of  the  lung,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  organic  circle,  that  the  tubes  which  lead  to  it  should 
always  be  perfectly  unobstructed ;  should  invariably  present 
to  the  air  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage.  Among  the 
expedients  adopted  to  secure  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most 
important  consists  in  the  disposal  and  action  of  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  air-tubes. 
This  membrane  abounfls  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  by 
the  action  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  constantly 
separated  from  the  bloooC  by  which  the  tubes  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  suppleness  and  moisture,  A  layer  of  the 
thick,  tenacious,  and  viscid  substance,  called  mucus,  also 
separated  from  the  blood  by  this  membrane,  is  spread  over 
its  entire  surface,  by  which  it  is  defended  from  the  irritating 
properties  of  the  air,  with  which  it  must  always  be  in  con- 
tact Moreover,  the  heat  generated  by  the  process  of  secre- 
tion [Secretion]  warms  the  air  in  its  passajg^  to  the  lungs ; 
and  so  great  is  the  degree  of  heat  communicated  to  the  air 
during  its  progress,  that  before  it  reaches  the  lung  it  is 
brought  to  ttie  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  blood.  Ac- 
cordingly when  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages  is 
sound,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  ranges  witliin  a 
certain  limit,  and  when  the  air  is  pure,  holding  in  solution  or 
suspension  no  foreign  and  noxious  body,  the  external  cold 
exciting  air  passes  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  chest,  not  only  without  occasioning 
irritation,  but  even  without  producing  sufficient  sensation 
to  induce  consciousness.  But  when  either  of  these  con- 
ditions is  changed,  the  state  natural  to  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess is  disturbed;  irritation  is  excited;  warning  is  given 
that  some  danger  threatens  the  system ;  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  remove  the  offending  cause.  The  warning  is  an- 
nounced, and  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  the  danger,  by 
the  act  of  coughing.  ^  t 
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"When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-tubes  is  ^osed  to 
any  irritating  cause,  suppose,  for  example,  to  intensely  cold 
currents  of  air,  the  first  effect  of  this  irritation  is  to  occa- 
sion a  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  its  capillary  vessels.  These 
vessels,  with  which  every  point  of  the  membrane  is  thickly 
crowded,  become  preternaturally  distended  with  blood.  By 
this  distension  the  membrane  becomes  thick  and  swollen, 
and  this  thickening  and  tumefaction  may  go  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  materially  to  narrow  the  calibre  of  the  tubes,  and 
of  course  proportionally  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  tne  air 
to  the  lungs'.  Hence  the  simple  dilatartion  of  the  arterial 
capillaries  of  the  air-tubes  with  blood,  and  still  more  the 
like  dilatation  of  the  venous  capillaries,  a  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  disease  termed  congestion  [Congestion],  may 
produce  a  high  degree  of  irritation.  This  irritation  induces 
the  act  of  coughing,  and  the  cough  relieves  the  congestion 
in  the  following  mode. 

It  may  be  shown  that  with  every  act  of  expiration  a  cur- 
rent of  blood,  that  blood  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
air  and  converted  from  venous  into  arterial,  issues  from  the 
lung,  and  is  carried  out  to  the  system  ;  that  inspiration  is 
the  action  during  which  venous  blood  flows  to  the  lung ; 
and  expiration  the  action  during  which  arterial  blood  flows 
from  the  lung :  consequently,  in  any  state  of  the  system, 
transient  or  permanent^n  which  the  inspirations  prepon- 
derate over  the  expiralMis,  the  blood  of  the  system  par- 
takes of  a  venous  character ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
expirations  preponderate  over  the  inspirations,  the  blood 
becomes  of  an  arterial  character.  Cough,  it  has  been  stated, 
is  a  forcible  expiration,  during  the  effort  of  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lung  than  is  returned 
by  the  corresponding  act  of  inspiration ;  but  during  the 
same  action  a  proportionate  quantity  of  arterial  blood  is 
sent  out  to  the  system.  Now  the  stimulating  properties  of 
this  blood  (for  arterial  blood  is  the  proper  stimulus  of  the 
capillary  arteries  of  the  system)  excite  those  capillaries 
which,  from  any  cause,  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
congestion,  to  increased  action ;  and  by  this  increased  action 
the  load  of  blood  with  which  they  were  distended  is  forced 
onwards,  and  the  exonerated  vessels  are  restored  to  their 
natural  state.  In  this  manner  the  mere  act  of  coughing 
oftentimes  relieves  a  congested  state  of  many  organs  of  the 
system,  and  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs  in  particular. 

But  whatever  cause  induces  a  suflicient  degree  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passa;7es  to  distend 
its  capillaries  with  blood,  is  apt  to  increase  me  activity  of 
its  secretion.  In  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  action  between  its  secreting  and  absorbing  ves- 
sels is  so  balanced,  that  only  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  ^he  membrane  ;  no  more 
than  is  iust  sufficient  to  defend  it  from  the  irritating  agent 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  But  under  the  influence  of  any 
unusual  irritating  agent,  more  mucus  is  poured  out  upon 
the  surfeice  of  the  membrane  in  a  given  time  than  the  ab- 
sorbents can  remove,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mucus 
accumulates,  and  in  the  exact  proportion  to  such  accumu- 
lation must  necessarily  be  the  obstruction  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  air  to  the  lungs.  Further,  whatever  increases 
the  quantity  has  also  a  tendency  to  change  the  quality  of 
the  secretion,  rendering  the  mucus  thin  and  acrid,  or  thick 
and  sticky,  and  thus  converting  it  from  a  bland  and  de- 
fending fluid,  into  a  highly  irritating  substance.  In  order 
to  remove  tliis  irritating  substance  cough  is  excited ;  that 
is,  a  column  of  air  is  violently  expelled  from  the  lung,  and 
directed  through  all  the  air-tubes,  carrying  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current  wliatever  it  meets  with  in  its  course. 
The  creation  of  this  current  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
action  of  coughing,  and  the  removal  of  some  irritation  or 
obstruction  is  its  ultimate  object.  Disagreeable,  then,  as  a 
coui;h  always  is,  it  is  a  salutary  action,  not  only  conducive 
to  the  safety  of  the  system,  but  often  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  life.  Death  is  sometimes  the  actual  and 
the  immediate  consequence  of  its  absence,  or  of  its  want  of 
violence. 

Cough  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect ;  not  a  disease,  but  a 
symptom  of  disease.  Without  doubt  there  are  states  of  the 
system  in  which  it  re-acts  upon  the  malady  of  which  it  is 
the  consequence,  and  greatly  mcreases  its  severity  and  dan- 
ger :  it  constantly  requires  regulation  and  control ;  but  even 
if  it  were  in  the  power  of  any  remedies  completely  and  sud- 
denly to  stop  it,  the  result  of  their  application  would  often 
be  fatal. 

Considered  in  relation  to  its  causes,  and  as  a  sign  of  in- 


ternal disease,  oough  presents  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  great 
practical  interest  and  importance.  While  it  is  readily  ex- 
cited by  trifling  and  transient  causes  of  irritation,  it  is  the 
invariable  attendant  of  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal 
diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject.  It  is  also 
sometimes  among  the  very  first  symptoms  produced  by 
those  diseases ;  hence  the  early  discrimination  of  its  true 
character  may  give  invaluable  information  of  the  danger 
which  threatens,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  preventive 
means,  at  the  only  time  when  such  measures  can  be  of  the 
least  avail. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  plain  that  cough  may 
be  induced  by  disease,  or  by  any  irritating  cause  affecting 
either  tlie  air-passages  or  the  lungs.  It  is  most  freauently 
induced  by  irritation  of  the  mucdus  membrane  of  tne  air* 
passages,  and  more  especially  by  congestion  or  inflamma^ 
tion  ol  this  membrane,  in  any  degree,  and  in  any  part  of 
itsi  course.  There  are  few  diseases  of  the  lungs  of  which 
it  is  not  an  attendant :  such  as  inflammation  of  their  invest- 
ing membrane,  the  pleura;  inflammation  of  the  ceUular 
tissue  which  enters  into  their  structure ;  effusion  into  their 
substance,  &c.  But  the  most  important  malady  with  which 
it  is  related  is  the  deposition  and  action  of  that  tubercular 
substance  which  lays  the  foundation  of  consumption. 
[Phthisis.] 

But  though  the  most  frequent  and  important  diseases  of 
which  cough  is  an  early  and  obvious  sign,  are  maladies 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  air-passages  or  in  the  lungs, 
yet  it  is  very  frequently  excited  by  diseases  of  distant  or- 
gans, which  have  only  a  remote  and  indirect  relation  with 
the  respiratory  functions.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  produced 
by  diseases  of  the  stomach,  but  far  more  often  by  diseases 
of  the  Hver ;  by  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  or 
by  the  secretion  of  bile  of  bad  quality ;  by  the  over-disten- 
sion of  the  gall-bladder  with  bile;,  by  the  irritation  of 
worms  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  by  a  disordered 
state  of  the  organic  nerves  supplying  the  viscera  which  as- 
sist the  stomach  in  carrying  on  the  great  process  of  nutri- 
tion ;  and  by  nervous  irritation  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  as  in  dentition  and  some  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  also  readily  induced,  and  is  sometimes  of  very 
long  'continuance,  in  the  nervous  temperament,  affecting 
especially  hysterical  and  other  irritable  persons ;  and  by 
the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  and  the  suppression 
of  discharges  to  which  the  system  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed. When  it  is  the  result  of  hepatic  disorder,  me  indi- 
cations of  disease  of  the  liver  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape 
notice,  imless  the  malady  be  carefully  sought  for ;  yet  tne 
cough  all  the  time  may  be  extremely  violent,  often  pre- 
senting a  spasmodic  character,  and  very  obstinate.  The 
observant  practitioner  will  detect  its  connexion  with  the 
liver  partly  by  that  very  spasmodic  character,  and  still 
more  by  the  accompanying  sense  of  fullness  about  the  epi- 
gastric region,  the  loaaed  tongue,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the 
constipate  bowels,  and  other  signs  of  indigestion.  A 
short,  dry,  irritating,  and  very  obstinate  cough  is  often  re- 
motely connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
ortrans,  immediately  indicated  by  a  relaxation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uvula,  the  elongated  uvula  produchig  consider- 
able irritation  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epi- 
glottis. In  other  cases,  when  the  uvula  is  not  particularly 
affected,  the  same  troublesome  cough  equally  accompanies 
a  disordered  condition  of  the  soft  palate  and  of  the  lauoes. 
Local  stimulants  and  other  remedies  may  be  applied  to 
these  parts  without  end  and  without  avail ;  but  their  un- 
healthy condition,  and  the  cough  which  accompanies  it, 
completely  disappear  the  moment  the  stomach,  the  liver, 
and  the  bowels  are  restored  to.  a  sound  state. 

The  treatment  of  cough  must  of  course  be  modified  in 
every  different  case  according  to  the  causes  on  which  it 
depends.  If  it  be  induced  by  cold  congesting  the  air-pas- 
sages, the  remedies  of  catarrh  [Catarrh]  constitute  the 
appropriate  means  of  cure;  if  by  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes,  the  remedies  and  the  principles 
of  their  administration  have  been  already  described  under 
Bronchitis.  If  it  depend  on  diseases  of  the  lung,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  malady  should  be  cardfiilly  and 
anxiously  investigated ;  and  the  removal  of  the  cough  at- 
tempted only  by  the  removal  or  prevention  of  the  threaten- 
ing or  the  actually  existing  disease.  In  like  manner,  if 
cough  be*  induced  by  nervous  irritation,  by  undue  excite- 
ment in  a  nervous  temperament,  or  by  a  disordered  state 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  bowels,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  the 
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removal  of  the  cough  in  any  other  mode  than  hy  the  cure 
of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  sign,  and  to  the  discrimi- 
nation of  which  it  should  be  the  guide. 

COUGUAR.    [Felis.] 

COUI.    [Testudinata.] 

COUIA.    [CoYPOuJ 

COULOMB,  CHARLES  AUGUSTIN  DE,  was  bom 
at  Augouldme  in  1736,  studied  at  Paris^  and  entered  at  an 
early  age  into  the  army.  After  serving  with  distinction 
for  three  years  in  the  West  Indies,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  known  by  a  treatise  on  the  equilibrium 
of  vaults  (1776).  In  1779  he  was  employed  at  Rochefort, 
where  he  wrote  his  *  Th6orie  des  Machines  Simples,'  a 
treatise  on  the  effects  of  friction  and  resistances,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the   academy,  and  was  subsequently 

Erinted  separately  in  1809.  A  project  of  navigable  canals 
ad  been  offered  to  the  Etats  of  Bretagne,  and  Coulomb  was 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  marine  to  examine  the  ground. 
His  report  was  unfavourable,  which  so  displeased  some  in- 
fluential persons  that  he  was  placed  in  confinement :  the 
pretext  was,  that  he  had  no  order  from  the  minister  of  war. 

The  Etats  afterwards  saw  their  error,  and  offered  Coulomb 
a  large  recompense,  but  he  would  accept  nothing  but  a 
seconds'  watch,  which  afterward  served  him  in  all  his  ex- 
periments. In  1 784  lie  was  intendant  des  eaux  et  fontaine.^ ; 
in  1 786  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  conservateur 
des  plans  et  reliefs,  and  was  sent  to  England  as  a  com- 
missioner to  obtain  information  on  the  hospitals.  At  tlie 
revolution  he  lost  his  public  employments,  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  domestic  aiVairs.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  an  inspector-general  of  public 
instruction.  He  died  August  3,  18U6,  having  supported 
a  high  moral  and  social  character  through  life. 

There  are  many  men  into  whose  biographies  we  are 
obliged  to  insert  more  account  of  their  labours  than  will  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Coulomb.  All  his  researches  are 
of  such  permanent  character,  that  it  would  be  repetition  to 
describe  them  in  a  work  which  must  treat  separately  of 
mechanics  and  electricity.  We  have  no  prominent  acts  of 
mind  to  record  which  individualize  his  discoveries,  though 
they  were  marked  by  a  union  of  patient  industry  and  ex- 
penmental  sagacity  of  no  common  order,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical  experiment, 
or  numerical  determination  of  mechanical  phenomena.  He 
was,  we  may  say,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  experimental 
physics  in  France,  a  country  whicli,  till  his  time,  had  been 
by  no  means  pre-eminent  in  that  branch  of  discovery. 
His  researches  on  friction,  and  resistances  in  general,  were 
the  first  in  which  the  subject  had  been  pursued  manually 
by  one  with  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  necessary  to 
combine  or  separate  the  results  according  to  the  subject  and 
the  method.  In  electricity  he  was  the  first  who  invented 
the  method  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  action,  and  from 
it  he  deduced  the  fact  of  electrical  atti-actions  and  repul- 
sions, following  the  Newtonian  law.  He  ascertained  the 
non-penetration  of  these  agents  into  the  interior  of  solid 
bodies,  and  on  these  two  conclusions  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity  is  now  based.  He  even  deduced  the 
second  phenomenon  from  the  first.  He  extended  in  a 
great  degree  to  magnetism  his  conclusions  on  electricity. 
The  instrument  by  which  these  brilliant  results  were  ob- 
tained was  of  his  own  invention,  the  Torsion  Balance, 
the  principle  of  which  is  a  needle  hanging  from  a  flexible 
thread,  in  which  the  force  of  torsion  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  effect  in  producing  oscillations  of  the  needle  l^ing  first 
ascertained,  the  instrument  remains  a  determinate  measurer 
of  any  small  forces ;  or,  if  the  absolute  force  of  torsion  be 
unknown,  it  may  be  made  to  give  comparative  determina- 
tions. This  construction,  in  the  hands  of  Cavendish  [At- 
traction], determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and 
is  now  as  much  of  primary  use  in  delicate  measurements  of 
force,  as  the  common  balance  in  analytical  chemistry.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  one  to  whom  either  the  determination  of 
resistances  in  mechanics,  or  the  theory  of  electricity,  are  so 
much  indebted  as  to  Coulomb.  The  account  of  his  hfe  is 
from  the  article  in  the  *  Biog.  Univ.,'  by  M.  Biot.  See  also 
Electricity,  Friction,  &c. 

COUM  AROUN  A  ODORATA.  also  called  DI'PTERIX 
ODORATA,  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  sweet-scented 
Tonga  bean  of  the  perfumers.  It  is  a  native  of  French 
Guiana,  where  it  forms  a  large  forest  tree,  called  by  the 
natives  Goumarou ;  the  trunk  is  said  to  be  60  or  80  feet 
high,  ^th  a  diameter  of  three  feet  and  a  half»  and  to  bear 


a  large  head  of  tortuous  stout  limbs  and  branches.  Tie 
leaves  are  pinnated,  of  two  or  three  pair  of  leaflets,  without 
an  odd  one  at  the  extremity.  The  nowers  appear  in  axil- 
lary branches,  and  consist  of  a  calyx  with  two  spreading 
sepals,  and  five  purple  petals  washed  with  violet,  of  which  the 
three  upper  are  the  largest  and  most  veiny.  The  stamens 
are  eight,  and  monadelphous.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  hard 
dry  fibrous  drupe,  containing  a  single  seed;  the  odour  of 
its  kernel  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  natives  string  the 
seeds  into  necklaces ;  and  the  Creoles  place  them  among 
their  Unen,  both  for  the  sake  of  theur  scent  and  to  keep 
awav  insects. 

The  eenus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Cassalpinia,  of  the  nar 
tural  order  Fabaceso,  or  Leguminoso. 


[CoQinArouiia  odorata.] 


1.  A  ripe  drop*.    3.  The  tame  cut  open, 
calyx  with  a  young  drupe  projecting  firom  it. 


3.  A  complete  flower.    4.  The 


COUNCILIXDRS.  [Boroughs  op  England  and  Wal£s, 
p.  210.] 

COUNSEL,  an  abbreviation  of  counsellor.  In  England  a 
counsellor  is  a  barrister  [Barbistbr],  or  one  who  has  kept 
twelve  terms  at  one  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  and  obtained  a 
certificate  imder  the  9  Greo.  IV.  c.  49.  The  word  has  no 
plural  number,  and  is  used  to  denote  either  one  or  more 
counsel.  The  duty  of  counsel  is  to  give  advice  in  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  to  manage  causes  for  clients.  They  arc 
styled  common  law,  equity,  or  chamber  counsel,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  they  transact.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  plead  mtuitously.  [Advocate.]  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  1  Chit.  R.  361, — *  they  are  to  be 
paid  beforehand,  because  they  are  not  to  be  left  to  the 
chance  whether  they  shall  ultimat^y  get  their  fees  or  not, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  honour  and  inte- 
grity of  the  bar  that  it  is  expected  all  their  fees  should  be 
paid  when  their  briefs  are  delivered.  That  is  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  an  action  for  their 
fees.'  Counsel  may  be  retained  generally,  that  is,  to  ad- 
vocate any  cause  in  which  the  retaining  party  may  be 
engaged,  or  specially  with  reference  to  a  pending  cause ; 
and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  optional  for  counsel  to 
refuse  a  retainer;  there  are  certain  rules  however  by 
which  their  practice  is  regulated. 

Counsel  in  a  cause  have  the  privilege  of  enforcing  any- 
thing which  is  contained  in  their  instructioas  and  is  pertiuent 
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to  the  matter  in  qneetion,  and  are  not  bound  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  true  or  false :  they  are  also  at  liberty  to  make 
ftir  comments  on  the  evidence  adduced. 

Formerly,  in  cases  of  felony,  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
were  not  allowed  to  address  the  jury  on  his  behalf;  they 
might  however  examine  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses, 
and  argue  points  of  law  ;  but  now  by  stat.  6  &  7  Wm.  IV. 
c.  114,  all  persons  tried  for  felony  may  make  full  answer 
and  defence  by  counsel. 

Counsel  are  pimishable  by  stat.  West.  1.  3  Ed.  I.,  c.  28, 
for  deceit  or  collusion,  and  are  so  far  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  judges,  that  in  the  event  of  malpractice  they  may  be 
prohibiteafrom  addressing  the  court ;  there  are  also  cer- 
tain rules  established  by  each  court  for  the  regulation  of 
its  own  uractice,  to  which  counsel  are  subject. 

COUNT,  through  the  French  word  comte,  from  the  Latin 
comes,  comitis^  meaning  companion.     Considered  in  its  ori- 
ginal acceptation,  this  word  might  be  translated  by  asses- 
sor, an  officer  who,  during  the  Koman  republic,  was  given 
as    an   assistant   to   the  proconsuls    or    the    proproetors 
sent  out  to  govern  the  provinces.    Cicero  speaks  of  these 
comites  in  several  passages  of  his  works.     Dion  Cassius 
states  that  Augustus  Csesar  called  by  that  name  all  the 
officers  of  his  imperial  household.     These  comites  pro- 
nounced judgment  on  all  matters  referred  to  them  by  the 
emperor,  and  their  judgments  had  the  same  authority  as 
the  Senatus  ConsuUa.    The  council  of  state  institutedi  by 
Napoleon  gives  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  constitution  of  that 
court  tribunal.   Like  the  council  of  state,  the  latter  was  in- 
vested with  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  power.    The 
emperors  of  the  East  followed  the  example  of  those  of  the 
West,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  comites  created  by 
Augustus  and  his  successors  were  the  counsellors'  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  title  belonged  to  the  office  and  not  to  the 
person ;  whilst  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  it  was  quite 
the  contrary.    The  nomenclature  of  these  counts  fills  a 
considerable  place  in    the  Glossary  of   Ducange.      The 
monarchies  of  modem  Europe  have  mherited  the  tributary 
spoils  of  the  lower  empire.     By  substituting  the  word  grarid 
for  that  of  county  which  was  a  title  common  to  all  the  offi- 
cers or  ministers  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  it  is  easy  to 
show  the  analogy  of  the  titles  of  modern  court  dignities 
to  the  antient.     Thus,  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionitm 
has  been  called  grand  almoner;  the  comes  curicBy  grand 
tnaster  of  ceremonies ;  the  c(mies  vestiaHusy  grand  master 
pfihe  wardrobe;  the  comes  domesticorum,  grand  master  qf 
the  royal  houseliold;  tlie  r.oines  equorum  regiorum,  grand 
e^ruery,  &c.    The  comes  marcarum,  counts  of  the  fron- 
tiers, which  were  formerly  called  marches  (a  denomination 
still  in  use  in  the  papal  state*),  took  subsequently  the  title 
of  marquis;  an  innovation  which  raised  long  and  serious 
discussions  among  the  learned  in  feudal  right  and  court 
etiquette. 

Under  the  first  two  races  of  the  Frank  kings,  the  counts 
were,  as  under  the  lower  empire,  officers  of  various  degrees. 
The  count  of  the  palace  was  the  first  dignity  in  the  state, 
af^er  the  maire  of  the  palace.  He  presided  in  the  court 
royal  -when  theprince  was  absent,  and  possessed  sovereign 
jurisdiction.  He  also  exercised  a  great  influence  in  the 
nomination  of  the  king's  delegates,  who,  under  the  title  of 
counts,  administered  the  provinces.  A  count  had  the 
government  of  a  small  district,  often  limited  to  a  town 
and  its  dependencies.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  judge, 
a  civil  administrator,  and  a  military  commander.  In  case 
of  war,  he  led  in  person  the  continent  of  his  county  to  the 
army.  The  learned  Dutillet,  ui  his  '  Reeueil  des  Kois  de 
France,  de  leur  Couronne  et  Maison,'  &c.,  expatiates  on  the 
functions  of  antient  cotuits.  With  tiie  progress  of  time,  the 
counts,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  appointed  to  govern  the 
provinces,  the  towns,  and  the  frontiers,  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering their  places  hereditary,  and  in  making  themselves 
sovereign  masters  of  the  districts  of  which  they  had  only 
been  created  removable  and  revocable  administrators.  At 
first  they  contented  themselves  with  securing  the  reversion 
to  their  sons,  then  to  their  collateral  heirs,  and  finally  they 
declared  those  places  hereditary  for  ever,  under  Hugh 
Capet,  the  son  of  Robert,  count  of  Paris,  who  himself  only 
obtained  the  throne  partfy  in  consequence  of  that  concession. 
It  was  feudalism  that  introduced  inheritance  instead  of 
election  as  a  permanent  rule  in  political  successions.  The 
supreme  chief  of  the  antient  Franks,  honing  (Lat.  rex\ 
was  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  magistrate  he  was  elected,  al- 
taoitgh  always  from  the  same  nimily.    Th»  inferior  c^efs, 


heri^zoghe,  graven,  rakhen-burghe*  (Lat.  ducest  wmttes,. 
judice8\  were  also  elected.  But  when  the  feudal  system 
attained  its  perfection,  when  men  were  no  longer  ruled  by 
men,  but  lands  by  lands,  and  men  bv  lands  or  by  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  lands,  then  no  kina  of  election  remained. 
One  demesne  made  a  king,  as  another  made  a  duke,  a  count, 
a  viscount,  &c ;  and  thus  the  son  of  a  count  became  a 
count,  the  son  of  a  duke  became  duke,  and  the  son  of  a 
king  became  king.  Finally,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  for- 
midable power  of  the  feudal  counts,  we  must  refer  to  the 
period  of  the  erection  of  the  towns  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  France  into  commonalties  or  repubUcs,  when  tneir 
heroic  population  had  to  sustain  a  most  deadly  struggle, 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteeuth, 
before  they  could  shake  off  the  iron  yoke  of  the  counts  and 
the  bishops t.  The  term  'count'  is  now  become  in  France 
a  mere  title,  conferring  no  political  importance.  In  the 
papal  states,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Austria,  it  may  be  bought 
with  sums  of  money  not  at  all  considerable;  and  in  the 
other  monarchical  states  of  the  continent,  it  is  granted  as 
a  mark  of  imperial  or  royal  favour. 

The  title  of  earl,  or,  as  it  was  often  rendered  in  Latin, 
comes,  companion,  is  of  very  high  antiquity  in  England, 
being  well  known  to  the  Saxons  under  the  name  of  ealdor- 
man,  that  is  to  say,  elder-man,  and  also  shireman,  because 
each  of  them  had  the  government  of  a  distinct  shire,  or,  as  it 
is  now  generally  called,  county.  The  sheriff,  under  his  lati- 
nized name,  is  called  vice-comes,  or  viscount,  which  term 
[Viscount]  is  now  one  of  the  titles  ef  rank  in  the  British 
peerage.  The  term  count  seems  not  to  have  been  used  in 
England  as  a  title  of  honour,  though  the  wives  of  earls  from 
a  very  early  period  have  been  addressed  by  the  title  of 
countess.  The  king,  in  mentioning  an  earl  in  any  writ  or 
commission,  usually  styles  him  *  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousin,'  a  peculiarity  at  least  as  antient  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IIL 

COUNTER-APPROACH,  a  trench  leading  from  the 
covered  way  of  a  besieged  fortress,  at  some  point  on  either 
Hank  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  works  of  the  besiegers 
are  formed,  and  extending  to  any  convenient  distance  to- 
wards the  country :  it  is  frequently  terminated  by  a  small 
redoubt  or  battery,  from  whence  a  fire  of  light  artillery  is 
directed  into  the  trenches  of  the  enemy.  These  trenches 
being  always,  if  possible,  disposed  so  that  they  cannot  be 
enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  a  counter-approach 
becomes  necessary  in  order  that  the  garrison  may  be  en- 
abled to  silence  the  fire  from  them,  or  to  impede  the  com- 
munications along  them. 

If  counter-approaches  are  intended  for  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary purpose,  the  parapets  of  the  redoubts  should  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  fire  of  artillery,  and  those  works 
should  be  secured  against  an  attack  at  tlieir  gorges  by  lines 
of  palisade?; 

COUNTER-FORTS,  in  military  architecture,  are  but- 
tresses of  brick  or  stone  built  against  Ihe  revetment  walls 
by  which  the  outward  pressure  of  the  rampart,  or  of  the  na- 
tural ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch,  is  resisted. 
The  rectangular  portions  at  N  and  M  fig,  2,  Bastion,  are 
coimter-forts  so  situated.  They  are  intended  to  increase  the 
strength  of  such  walls,  and  are  formed  between  them  and 
the  earth  which  the  walls  retain.  Their  depth  is  usually 
equal  to  the  mean  thickness  of  the  revetment,  and  they  are 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  18  feet  from  each  other,  along 
the  walls.  They  are  sometimes  connected  together  by 
counter-arches.  [Revetmbnt]. 

COUNTER-GUARDS  are  outworks  occasionally  con- 
structed on  the  exterior  of  the  bastions  or  ravelins  of  a 
fortress  in  order  to  retard  the  formation  of  a  breach  in  either 
of  those  works. 

The  counter-guard  is  in  general  merely  a  line  of  ram- 
part surmounted  by  a  parapet,  and  broken  in  direction  so 
as  to  form  two  feces  parallel  to  those  of  the  work  which 
it  covers  :  it  has  less  relief  than  the  interior  work,  in  order 
that  the  fire  from  the  latter  may  have  some  superiority  over 
that  of  the  enemy  in  any  lodgment  which  he  may  form  in 
the  counter-guard  when  he  has  taken  it.  Its  breadth,  in 
rear  of  the  parapet,  should  not  exceed  about  1 8  feet,  that. 


•  Hori'Znghe,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  means  leader  of  an  armt/,  from  tim 
word  heer,  aimy,  and  the  verb  iiehen,  to  lead.  Grava^  grnf,gkvrf/,me»n»,  in  ail 
the  Gerraauic  dialecta,  ihe  authoriiy  of  a  socond.iry  nugintraio.   Rak'ienburgke 


tie  verb  tiefien,  to  lead.  Oravff,  gr(if.gkc'rf/,me»n»,  in  ail 

"  I  socond.iry-  m-i(^iiitrat(*.   Rah'ien-burgke 

they  were  fmployed  as  judges   au*d  guardiatit  of 


means  notable  persons; 
public  order. 

t  Chroo.  apud  Script  Rec  Fraitcic  torn.  xU.  o.  539. 5il»  960.  and  turn,  xiii^ 
p.  476  aud  5^. 
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wliile  lliere  may  be  room  for  the  defendero,  the  enemy  may 
not  have  sufficient  space  for  the  establishment  of  a  battery 
on  its  terreplein ;  and  consequently,  that  he  may  not  be 
able  to  breach  the  bastion  or  ravelin  till,  by  mining  or 
otherwise,  he  has  destroyed  the  counter-guard. 

When  counter- guards  are  constructed  in  front  both  of  a 
bastion  and  of  the  collateral  ravelin,  the  interval  between 
their  extremities  imavoidably  leaves  a  face  of  one  of  these 
works  exposed ;  and,  as  a  breach  in  the  former  would  be 
more  fetal  to  the  defenders  than  one  in  the  latter  work,  the 
lengths  of  the  counter-guards  must  be  determined  by  the 
condition  that  the  exposed  face  be  that  of  the  ravelin. 

What  are  called  counter-guards  in  the  second  and  tliird 
systems  of  Vauban  are,  properly,  bastions  detached  from  the 
line  of  rampart  called  the  enceinte.  [See  the  work  marked 
V,  ixifiscZ.  Bastion.] 

COUNTERMINE.    [Minks,  Military.] 

COUNTERPOINT,  in  music  {contrapunctum%  is  a 
term  now  synonymous  with  harmony  [Harmony],  and 
nearly  so  with  composition ;  but  the  latter  implies  more  of 
invention,  of  imagination,  particularly  as  relates  to  melody, 
than  counterpoint  imports.  Counterpoint  in  its  Hteral  and 
strict  sense  signifies  point  against  point.  In  the  infancy 
of  harmony,  musical  notes  or  signs  were  simple  points,  or 
dots,  and  in  compositions  in  two  or  more  parts  were  placed 
on  staves,  over,  or  against,  each  other.  Subsequently  the 
term  was  applied  to  the  parts  added  to  a  given  melody,  such 
melody  taking  the  name  of  tantus-firmus,  canto-fermo, 
or  plain-song.  [Plain-Song.]  Viewing  it  in  this  sense, 
the  Padre  Martini  wrote  his  very  elaborate  and  justly-cele- 
brated Saggio  di  Contrappunto  sopra  il  Canto-Fermo 
(1774),  a  work  to  which  we  refer  every  student  who  wishes 
to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject.  But  Zarlino,  in  liis  Imii' 
tutione  Harmoniche  (1589),  ranks  counterpoint  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  (*  soggetto  principale')  in  airs.  &c.,  written  in 
two  parts.  And  many  writers  consider  the  word  as  apply- 
ing generally  to  composition  in  parts,  among  whom  arc 
the  learned  Dr.  Pepusch,  the  acute  Spanish  Jesuit  Eximeno, 

Counterpoint, 


the  industrious  Dr.  Lichtenthal,  &c. ;  so  unstable  is  musi* 
cal  language,  so  ill  defined  musical  terms  1 

Counterpoint  L*  divided  into  Simple,  Florid  or  Fij^ntte, 
and  Double.  Simple  Counterpoint  is  a  composition  in  two 
or  more  parts,  the  notes  of  each  part  being  equal  in  value 
to  those  of  the  corresponding  part,  or  parts,  and  concords. 
Johann  Fux*.in  his  Gradm  <MiParmi«Mm  (17 2 5),  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  examples  of  this  species,  calling  one 
liSLTt  cantus /ij-mus  or  the  cafi/o/?rmo,  the  other  con/r<ipMWC- 
tum^  or  counterpoint,  and  taking  each  in  turn  as  the  me- 
lody.   We  have  here  substituted  the  treble  for  the  c  clefe. 

Counterpoint. 
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Counterpoint, 

In  Florid  Counterpoint  two  or  more  notes  are  written 
against  each  note  of  the  subject,  or  canto  fermo,  and  dis- 
cords are  admissible.    Examples  from  Fux. 

Double  Counterpoint,  says  the  German  theorist  whose 
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Counterpoint. 

examples  we  have  quoted,  Ms  a  species  of  composition  m 
which  any  of  the  parts  may  be  transposed  ^to  the  tenth 
above  or  below,  omitting  some  notes,  the  subject  remaining 
stationary.*  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  inversion  of  the 
parts,  so  that  the  base  may  become  the  subject,  the  subject 
the  base,  &c.,  thus  producing  new  melodies  and  new  har- 
monies, 'in  an  artificial  and  wonderful  manner,'  adds  Pedro 
Cerone,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  dehghted  with  the 
contrivance;  at  a  period,  however,  (1613)  when  subtleties 
of  all  kinds  were  more  valued  than  in  the  present  day.  Fux 

Ex.  1. 


gives  the  subjoined  examples  of  double  counterpoint,  firom 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  little  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  florid  counterpoint  In  the  first  example  the  canto 
fermo  is  the  base,  the  counterpoint  the  treble.  In  the  se- 
cond the  canto  fermo  is  the  upper  part,  while  the  counter- 
point is  transposed  a  tenth  lower,  and  becomes  the  base. 
In  the  third  the  canto  fermo  and  Gt>unterpoint  remain  as  in 
the  first  example,  wliile  the  latter,  transposed  a  tenth  lower, 
is  adopted  as  a  base,  as  in  Ex.  2 ;  and  thus  is  formed  a  com- 
position in  three  parts. 
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The  study  of  Counterpoint  is  necessary  as  part  of  the 
education  of  a  good  musician,  though  now  much  neg- 
lected ;  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  sometimes  carried  to  such 
a  length  as  to  become  pure  pedantry.  For  the  principal  rules 
of  Counterpoint, — and  also  for  some  brief  remarks  on  the 
question,  *  whether  the  art  of  writing  in  parts,'  was  under- 
stood by  the  antients— see  Harmony. 

COUNTERSCARP,  is  that  side  of  the  ditch,  about  a 
fortress,  which  is  opposite  to  the  ramparts.  The  part  which 
is  in  firont  of  the  salient  angle  of  a  work  is  in  the  form  (on 
the  plan)  of  a  circular  arc  having  the  vfertex  of  that  angle  as 
a  centre ;  and,  if  the  ditch  be  that  of  an  outwork,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  counterscarp  is  generally  parallel  to  the  ram- 
part ;  the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  which  is  a  tangent  drawn  to  the  arc  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  collateral  bastion.  [See  the  Unes  above  FG, 
GE,Jfg*  1.  Bastions]  This  is  intended,  since  the  length  of 
the  flank  is  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  at  the  said 
angle,  to  allow  the  whole  fire  of  the  flank  to  be  directed 
along  the  main  ditch ;  and  Cormontaingne  siiggests  that  the 
tangent  should  be  drawn  from  the  interior  side  of  the  para- 
pet at  the  shoulder  angle,  in  order  that  the  fire  of  the 
man  stationed  there  may  more  accurately  graze  the  wall  of 
the  counterscarp. 

A  deep  ditch,  having  the  earth  retained  on  the  side  of '^ 
the  country  by  a  nearly  vertical  wall,  is  generally  considered 
indispensable  for  a  fortress,  because  the  descent  of  the 
enemy  into  the  ditch  is  thereby  rendered  difficult  •  the  de- 
fence of  ihe  covered  way  is  also  thereby  prolonged,  since 
the  enemy  who  may  have  entered  it  at  one  place  is  unable 
to  advance  on  account  of  the  traverses  which  are  constructed 
across  it  Carnot,  however,  recommends  that  the  counter- 
scarp side  of  the  ditch  should  be  formed  in  a  gentle  slope 
rising  from  the  bottom  to  the  level  of  the  natural  ground, 
in  order  that  the  garrison  may  with  facility  make  those 
great  sorties  which  he  considers  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  defence. 

COUNTER VALLATION,  a  chain  of  redoubts  executed 
about  a  fortress  in  order  to  prevent  the  sorties  of  the  gar- 
rison: the  works  are  generally  unconnected  with  each 
other,  but  sometimes  they  are  united  by  a  continuous  line 
of  parapet  It  has  happened,  during  tne  continuance  of  a 
siege  or  blockade,  that  the  investing  corps  has  been  menaced 
by  an  army  coming  up  to  reUeve  the  fortress ;  in  which 
case,  when  it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  defensive  without 
abandoning  the  siege,  a  chain  of  redoubts  is  constructed  to 
strengthen  that  corps  on  the  exterior :  this  is  called  a  cir- 
cumvallation ;  and  originally,  like  the  interior  chain,  it 
entirely  surrounded  the  fortress. 

According  to  Thucydides,  the  town  of  Plat»a,  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  surrounded  by  a  line 
of  palisades  to  prevent  the  egi-ess  of  the  garrison ;  and 
subsequently  a  circumvallation  was  added.  At  the  siege 
of  Alesia,  the  cou^tervaUation  executed  by  Ceesar  con- 


sisted of  a  rampart  of  earth,  12  feet  high,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  parapet,  probably  of  stakes,  and  by  turrets, 
at  the  distance  of  80  feet  from  each  other.  A  triple  ditch 
was  formed  between  this  line  and  the  town.  The  Roman 
army  was  encamped  beyond  the  Une,  and  enclosed  by  a 
circumvallation  of  similar  form ;  the  latter  was  14  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  related  in  the  continuation  of  the 
history  written  by  William  of  Tyre,  that  at  the  siege,  of 
Acre  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  the  defenders  made  a 
sortie,  and  having  forced  the  agger,  began  to  plunder  the 
camp ;  and  it  is  added,  that  Saladin,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  an  army,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  lines : 
these  circumstances  sufficiently  indicate  that  both  counter- 
vallations  and  circumvallations  were  then  in  use. 

The  long  duration  of  antient  sieges  rendered  such  works 
indispensable  ;  but  the  use  of  aitillcry  liaving  ereatly 
abridged  the  time  to  which  the  defence  of  a  fortified  place 
can  be  extended,  they  have  become  of  less  importance,  and, 
in  fkct  it  is  only  when  the  garrison  is  strong  and  the  quar- 
ters of  the  besieging  army  are  separated  by  the  obstacles  of 
the  ground,  that  any  works  are  considered  necessary ;  and, 
in  tms  case,  instead  of  continuous  lines  of  palisades  and 
high  towers  of  wood,  a  few  simple  redoubts  and  breast-works 
of  earth  are  constructed  at  intervals.  In  general  the  be- 
siegers are  protected  by  an  army  of  obser\'ation  in  the  field 
when  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  mise  the  siege 
is  apprehended. 

COUNTY.    [Shire.] 

COURAN^TE,  or  CORANTO,  a  quick  dance  in  triple 
time.  In  HandelXMattheson's,  and  other  lessons  for  the 
harpsichord,  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  a  Couranie  is 
generally  introduced  as  one  of  the  movements. 

COURCELLES.    [Hainault] 

COURIER,  from  the  French  courir,  to  run  ;  a  messen- 
ger sent  in  haste,  or  express ;  a  bearer  of  despatches.  The 
advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  con- 
veying orders  with  cderity,  must  have  given  rise  to  the  em- 
plo3rment  of  couriers  at  a  very  early  period.  Herodotus  (viii. 
98)  gives  a  particular  descnption  of  the  speed  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  messengers  who  proceeded  by  relays.  He  says  this 
mode  of  conveying  intelligence  was  called  by  the  Persians 
ayyapffiov  (Angare'ion) ;  and  the  couriers  themselves  dyya- 
pot,  (angaroi).  Another  description  of  couriers  among  the 
Greeks  were  called  yfiipoSpofioit  who  appear  to  have  been 
armed  with  a  light  spear  or  dart  &c.  (Suidas  in  voce.)  He- 
rodotus (vi.  105)  says  that  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, Pheidippides  (an  rififpoSpSfiog,  a  runner  by  profession) 
being  sent  by  the  Athenian  generals,  arrived  at  Sparta  on 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Athens,  a  distance  not  less  than 
140  or  150  miles.  (See  also  Suidas,  v,  'IviriaQ.)  The  mode 
of  employing  couriers  by  Cyrus,  as  described  by  Xenophon 
(Cyri  Instit  viii.,  6),  appears  to  be  nothingmore  than  the 
system  already,  referred  to  04  described  by  Heted9ti4S.    He 
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asoertftined  the  journey  which  a  horse  could  feirly  perform  I 
witldn  a  day,  and  placed  stables  at  regular  distances,  so 
that  messengers  could  receive  or  deliver  letters  from  hand 
to  hand. — Gibbon,  in  his  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,*  (chap,  ii.)  speaks  of  the  swiftness  and  regularity 
of  the  Roman  posts.  The  Romans  called  such  messen- 
gers cursores :  they  were  sometimes  sent  on  foot  and  some- 
times on  horseback.  The  earliest  couriers  of  the  European 
nations  were  probably  what  have  since  been  called  runnintr- 
footmen.  In  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  sucn 
messengers  are  occasionally  styled  trottarii  or  trotters.  The 
ruiming-footmen  or  couriers,  who  accompanied  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  his  wars,  are  several  times  represented 
in  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim-house. 

CX)UR1ER,  PAUL.  LOUIS,  was  bom  in  1774.  His 
father  was  a  substantial  farmer,  who  gave  him  a  good  edu- 
cation. Courier  made  considerable  prepress  both  in  classical 
and  mathematical  studies.  He  served  in  the  French  army 
in  the  campaign  of  Rome  in  1 798-9.  In  his  letters  written 
firom  that  country  to  several  firiends,  and  especially  in  one 
dated  Rome,  January  8,  1799,  published  long  after  in  his 
Correspondance  Inidite,  he  gives  a  frightfU  account  of  the 
spoliations,  plunder,  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  inva- 
ders in  that  unfortunate  coimtry.  Courier's  love  of  the  arts 
and  literature,  which  never  forsook  him  daring  his  military 
career,  made  him  especially  indicant  at  the  rapacity  with 
which  precious  sculptiures,  paintmgs,  and  MSS.  were  torn 
from  public  and  private  collections,  and  hastily  and  often 
ignorantly  or  carelessly  huddled  together  and  packed  up 
for  Paris,  by  which  several  valuable  objects  were  injured 
or  lost.  He  also  describes  the  misery  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  many  of  whom  were  absolutely  starving,  while  the 
generals,  commissioners,  and  other  agents  of  the  French 
Directory  were  revelling  in  luxury.  On  his  return  to  France 
after  the  first  peace.  Courier  published  several  translations 
from  the  Greek,  such  as  Isocrates*  Eulogy  of  Helena,  Xe- 
nophou's  treatise  on  the  Command  of  Cavalry  and  on  Equi- 
tation, and  remarks  upon  Schweighseuser's  edition  of 
Atheneeus.    He  also  began  a  translation  of  Herodotus. 

In  1806  he  again  served  hi  Italy  with  the  army  that 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  went  into  Calabria 
as  for  as  Reggio,  and  witnessed  the  desultory  but  cruel  war- 
fare carried  on  in  those  regions.  His  letters  from  Naples, 
Calabria,  and  Puglia,  1806-7,  give  some  valuable  information 
concerning  those  times  and  events.  Here  again  Courier 
spoke  to  hL<i  friends  the  language  of  truth;  he  was  not  more 
blinded  by  the  proclamations  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor  than 
he  had  been  by  those  of  the  republican  Directory.  His  testi- 
mony confirms  what  Colletta  and  other  national  writers 
have  recorded  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Calabrian  war.  He 
comments  severely  on  the  judicial  murder  of  Rodio,  a 
colonel  in  the  service  of  king  Ferdinand,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  tried  by  court-martial,  acquitted,  then  tried  again, 
Courier  says  by  orders  from  Napoleon,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. He  speaks  also  in  the  same  letter,  Naples,  J  uly  1 807, 
of  a  courier  fVom  the  queen  being  murdered  near  Naples, 
and  his  despatches  sent  to  Pari^  and  other  transactions  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Courier  served  with  the  rank  of  chef  d'eacadron  in  the 
Austrian  campaign  of  1 809.  After  the  battle  of  Wasram, 
he  ^ve  in  his  resignation,  which  was  readily  accepted ;  for 
his  mquisitive  turn  of  mind  and  independent  temper  made 
him  looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  person  by  the  more  tho- 
roughgoing officers  of  Napoleon.  On  reaching  Florence, 
he  discovered  in  the  Laurentian  libnury  an  unedited  MS. 
of  Longus,  of  which  he  meant  to  avail  himself  for  a  trans- 
lation of  that  author.  Happening  to  upset  an  inkstand  on 
the  MS.  by  which  accident  a  page  was  blotted,  the  libra- 
rian accused  him  of  having  done  it  purposely.  Courier 
defended  himself,  but  some  persons  in  power  at  the  Court 
of  the  Princess  Eliza,  Napoleon*s  sister,  took  part  against 
him,  and  he  was  ordered  out  of  Tuscany.  Courier  wrote  a 
humourous  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Raynouard,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  his 
accusers.  His  translation  of  Longus  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  1 8 1 3  and  was  well  received  by  the  learned.  Retiring 
to  his  farm  at  Veretz,  in  the  department  of  Indre  et  Loire, 
he  heard  with  no  regret  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  expressed 
himself  as  satisfied  with  the  charter  given  by  Louis  XVUI. 
if  conscientiously  fulfilled.  He  however  bc^an  soon  to  find 
fresh  matter  for  his  satirical  vein.  His  *  Livret/  or  Memo- 
randum-book, and  his  letters,  give  a  curious  picture  of 
provincial  politics,  and  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  interior 


of  France  after  the  restoration.    He  exposes  tne  petty  ab- 
solutism and  consequential  tone  of  the  local  authonties,  the 
prefects,  sub-prefects,  procureurs  du  roi,  clerks,  and  all  the 
departmental,  district,  and  communal  bureaucracy.    One 
of  his  letters  turns  upon  the  style  in  which  a  procureur  du 
roi  writes  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  man,  the  style,  as  Courier 
observes,  of  the  imperial  regime.     His  letters,  several  of 
which  were  published  at  the  time  in  the  *  Censeur,'  have 
been  compared  for  their  power  and  humour  to  Pascal's  cele- 
brated Provinciales.  He  also  directs  his  attacks  against  the 
priests,  many  of  whom,  by  their  intolerance,  fanaticism,  wid 
meddling  spirit,  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons.    When,  in  1821,  a  subscription  was  opened  all 
over  France  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Chambord  for  the 
infant  duke  of  Bordeaux,  he  wrote  '  Simple  Discours  aux 
Membres  de  la  Commune  de  Veretz,'  for  which  he  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  one  month's  imprisonment.    He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  trial,  under  the  title  of '  Proc^  de 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  vigneron.*    Courier  was  now  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the 
Bourbonist  party.    He  was  however  by  temper  a  grumbler, 
caustic  and  satirical  rather  than  factious.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  1825   he  was  found  murdered  near  his  house  at 
Veretz,  but  no  clue  was  discovered  to  the  perpetrators  of - 
the  crime.    Some  attributed  it  to  political,  others,  perhaps 
with  more  reason,  to  private  enmity.    His  works  have  been 
collected,  and  publisned  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  Brussels, 
1828.    The  fourth  volume  contains  his  unedited  letters. 
They  are  valuable  as  sketches  of  actual  life  and  manners, 
and  as  materials  for  contemporary  history. 

COURLAND,  one  of  tne  IBiEdtic  provinces  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  is  composed  of  the  former  duchies  of  Cour- 
land  and  SemigalUa,  of  the  old  bishoprick  of  Pilton,  and  of 
Polangen,  a  district  of  Samogitia.  It  was  until  1 795  a  pos- 
session of  the  Polish  crown.  The  boundaries  of  Courland 
are,  on  the  north,  the  gulf  of  Riga  and  Livonia ;  on  the 
west,  the  Baltic  sea ;  on  the  south,  the  province  of  Wilna, 
and  Prussia ;  and  on  the  east,  the  provinces  of  Vitepsk  and 
Minsk.  Its  area,  according  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Courland 
Society  of  Arts  and'  Literature,  is  9575  square  miles,  but 
according  to  Reymaim  and  Hassel,  )  0,689 ;  and  the  popu- 
lation, which  was  418,162  in  1790,  may  now  be  estimated, 
according  to  Arsenief,  at  about  450,000.  The  surface  to- 
wards the  sea  coast  is  level,  and  presents  a  sandy  plain 
about  Mitau,  Windau,  and  Goldingen,  but  its  general  cha- 
racter is  undulating.  It  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of 
heights,  one  of  which  runs  parallel  with  the  DUna  or  Dwina, 
whue  the  other  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  and  spreads 
its  arms  out  in  various  directions.  The  most  elevated 
points  are  the  Huningberg,  an  agglomeration  of  sand, 
which  is  about  450  feet  h^h,  and  the  Silberberg.  Tlie 
coast  is  partly  fiat,  and  partly  lined  with  sand-hills.  The 
most  northerly  point  is  the  dangerous  promontory  of 
Domes-Nus,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  stretches  out  between  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf 
of  Riga.  Two-fifths  of  the  soil  are  covered  with  forests  or 
underwood,  and  a  considerable  part  by  moors  of  peat: 
nearly  15,000  acres  are  covered  with  marshes,  or  occupied 
by  the  300  lakes  and  ponds  and  118  small  streams  and 
rivulets  which  render  the  climate  of  Courland,  though  not 
unhealthy  on  the  whole,  raw,  moist,  and  foggy.  The  largest 
of  these  lakes  is  the  Usmaiten,  in  the  western  district  of 
Groldingen,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  (thirty-five  vcrsts) 
in  circumference ;  that  of  Sausken  is  ten  miles  long,  and 
nearly  two  and  a  half  broad ;  that  of  Angem  is  more  pro- 
perly a  bay  or  *  haflT'  of  the  gulf  of  Riga.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Diina,  which  skirts  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Courland,  and  of  which  the  Aa  or  Bulleraa,  one  branch 
of  which  flows  into  it  by  a  north-westerly  course  from  the 
Livonian  frontier,  is  a  tnbutary.  Besides  these  two  rivers, 
Courland  is  watered  by  the  Windau  (which,  entering  it 
from  the  province  of  Wilna,  takes  a  r.ortherly  course, 
forms  a  fine  cataract  near  Goldingen,  anl  falls  into  the 
Baltic  at  Windau),  the  Libau,  the  'sacred'  Aa,  Anger, 
Bartau,  &c.  There  is  a  canal  of  some  importance  near 
Goldingen ;  but  that  which,  when  completed,  will  be  of  far 
more  essential  benefit  to  the  province,  is  the  canal  begun  in 
1825,  which  will  unite  the  Windau  and  the  Niemen.  There 
are  sulphurous  springs  at  Smoden,  Baber,  and  Baldanen. 

The  soil  of  Courland  is  in  general  light  and  sandy;  it 
is  most  productive  on  the  side  towards  Livonia.  In  the 
moors  and  morasses  blocks  of  granite  are  occasionally 
found  imbedded.    Agriculture  is  the  prineipel  oociqpttioil^ 
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of  the  mhalntantSy  wbo  raise  large  quantitiee  of  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  but  less  in  proportion  of  wheat,  and  less  still  of 
peas  and  beans.  The  crops  of  grain  are  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  consumption,  which  is  about  1,300,000  tshetverts 
(which  is  about  940,000  quarters).  Flax  and  hemp  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  of  excellent  Quality ;  the  seed  of 
the  first,  which  is  sown  in  June,  yields  a  crop  in  eight 
weeks.  A  little  tobacco  is  raised,  and  some  fruit  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  ordinary  sorts  of  vegetables  are  grown 
everywhere.  Courland  has  not  sufficient  pasture  land  to 
make  the  rearing  of  cattle  a  common  occupation.  Horses 
and  homed  cattle  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  the  sheep 
yield  but  an  indifferent  quality  of  wool.  The  value  of  the 
fisheries  along  the  coast  does  not  exceed  1200/.  or  1300/. 
sterling  per  annum.  The  supply  of  game  is  abundant. 
The  extensive  forests  are  in  general  situated  on  marshy 
ground,  and  consist  principally  of  pines,  firs,  beeches,  oaks, 
and  elms,  of  low  growth.  Of  minerals,  Courland  contains 
small  quantities  of  bog-iron,  lime,  and  gypsum.  It  has  also 
coals  and  marble,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  turned 
to  much  account.    Amber  is  thrown  up  on  the  coast. 

The  population  is  of  the  same  extraction  as  the  Lithua- 
nians, from  whom  the  native  CJourlanders  differ  in  no  other 
respects  than  that  they  are  more  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  use  a  shghtly  varied  dialect.  Independently  of  these 
native  Courlanders  (332,195  in  the  year  1828),  there  are 
several  thousands  of  Livonians,  Lithuanians,  Jews,  Ger- 
mans, Krewincks  (a  race  of  Finnish  descent),  Russians, 
and  Poles,  scattered  throughout  the  province.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  Lutherans ;  for  out  of  the  whole  number 
returned  in  1826,  which  was  384,789,  there  were  not  more 
than  23,627  who  were  not  Lutherans.  In  1825,  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  amounted  to  7755.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity are  about  10,000  in  number. 

The  land  belongs  principally  to  the  (Dourland  nobility, 
who  are  either  Germans  or  Poles ;  they  are  possessed  of 
peculiar  rights,  such  as  their  own  civil  jurisdiction,  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  and  not  being  liable  to  military 
service.  These  rights,  where  not  in  direct  opposition  to  tl^ib 
Russian  laws,  were  confirmed  to  them  when  the  partition 
of  1795  transferred  their  country  to 'Russia.  Their  num- 
bers were  1126  in  the  year  1828.  The  towns  are  mostly  ui- 
habited  by  individuals  of  German  extraction  ;  they  are  free, 
and  quite  independent  of  the  nobility.  The  peasant  is  by 
the  law  a  serf  in  the' strictest  sense,  and  in  vassalage  either 
to  the  nobility  or  burgesses ;  he  has  no  property  which  he 
can  call  his  own,  may  be  bought  or  sold,  and  is  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  chastisement  of  his  owner.  Of  late  however 
emancipation  has  been  granted  by  many  proprietors,  and 
the  lot  of  this  unfortunate  class  has  been  greatly  amelio- 
rated. In  feet,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Courland  nobi- 
lity will  long  hold  out  against  the  example  set  them  by  the 
landholders  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia. 

The  wants  of  each  estate  are  mostly  supplied  by  the  serfe 
themselves,  part  of  whom  are  brought  up  to  mechanical 
arts ;  the  peasant  makes  his  own  clothing,  furniture,  and 
domestic  utensils,  and  constructs  his  own  humble  dwel- 
ling: he  buys  no  manufactures.  In  1831  the  Courland 
manufactories  were  only  one  pottery,  and  one  establishment 
for  making  copper  wares  ;  some  lime-kilns  and  tile-houses, 
and  three  paper-mills,  which  employed  but  fifteen  workmen. 
The  only  exception  is  the  vast  number  of  brandy  distilleries. 

Courland  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  governor- 
ecneral  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  administrative 
duties  devolve  upon  a  civil  governor,  resident  atMitau ;  both 
are  subordinate  to  the  executive  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  province,  as  respects  the  Protest- 
ants, are  conducted  by  the  consistory  of  Mitau,  who  have 
141  churches  in  their  jurisdiction;  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Greeks  together  possess  but  19  churches,  the  first  being 
subordinate  to  the  bisnop  of  Samogitia,  and  the  Greeks  to 
the  bishop  of  Pskof. 

Courland  is  in  general  administered  according  to  its  own 
laws  and  usages ;  but  in  regard  to  fiscal  and  military  affairs, 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Dorpat  is  the  university  for  this  province ;  the 
only  hiffh  school  is  the  gymnasium  at  Mitau :  the  other 
eBtablishments  for  education  consisted,  in  1832,  of  fifty-nine 
schools,  conducted  by  144  teachers,  and  attended  by  1643 
pupils,  of  whom  246  were  ibmales :  thirty  of  those  schools 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  private  persons.  The 
nobility  continue  to  assemble  at  diets,  and  nave  a  perma- 
imit  eommittee  at  Mitau.    The  provinoe  is  divided  into 


head-captaincies,  and  each  of  these  into  two  captaincies,' 
besides  the  district  of  Pilten.  Courland  Proper,  or  the 
northern  parts,  contain  the  captaincies  of  Tuckum,  of  which 
Tuckum  (about  1300  inhabitants)  is  the  capital ;  and  Gol- 
dingen,  of  which  Goldingen,  with  about  2400,  is  the  capi- 
tal. Semigallia,  or  the  southern  parts,  is  divided  into  the 
captaincies  of  Mitau,  of  which  Mitau  on  the  Aa,  the  provin- 
cisd  seat  of  government,  with  about  13,000  inhabitants,  is 
the  capital;  and  Seelburc,  of  which  Jakobstadt  on  the 
Diina,  with  about  1800  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  The 
district  or  bishopric  of  Pilten  lies  in  the  south-west,  and 
has  Pilten  for  its  capital,  with  about  400  inhabitants.  This 
district  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hascnpoth,  which 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  largest  town  in  it,  now  become 
the  capital:  it  has  about  1100  inhabitants. 

Ourland  has  two  shipping  ports,  Libau  (about  5000  in- 
habitants) and  Windau  (1200),  both  situated  on  it^  western 
coast.  The  exports  of  native  produce  consist  of  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  linseed,  SKins,  salted  meat,  &c.,  and  average  about 
130,000/.  a  year;  the  imports  scarcely  exceed  50,000/.  per 
annum.    The  inland  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  Jews. 

(X)UROUCOU.    [Trogon.] 

COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE.    [Exchange.] 

COURT-MARTLVL,  a  tribunal  occasionally  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  military  and  naval  men  for  the 
commission  of  offences  affecting  discipline  in  either  of  those 
branches  of  the  public  ser\  ice. 

CJourts  for  the  trial  of  rebels  by  martial  law  appear  to 
have  early  existed  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIH.,  the  Marshal  of  England  held  one  regularly 
for  the  trial  of  causes  cx)nnected  with  military  discipline. 
In  the  reigns  of  Ehzabeth  and  her  successor,  those  courts 
of  war,  as  they  were  called,  were  superintended  not  by  the 
marshal,  but  by  a  president  chosen  for  the  purpose.  This 
president  was  probably  a  general  or  field-officer,  but  cap- 
tains of  companies  were  allowed  to  sit  as  members.  The 
colonel  of  each  regiment  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  evidence  relating  to  offences  which  fell  under 
nis  cognizance,  and  of  bringing  it  before  the  court.  But 
courts-martial  in  their  present  form  were  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  James  H. ;  and  in  the  ordinances  of  war  published 
in  1686  they  are  distinguished  as  general  or  regimental. 
Subsequently  to  the  revolution,  their  powers  have  been 
expressly  regulated  by  parliament,  and  are  fully  detailed 
in  what  is  ^led  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  is  revised  and 
renewed  every  year.  Naval  courts-martial  are  regulated 
by  the  statute  22  Greo.  H.,  c.  33. 

General  courts-martial  are  assembled  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  or  of  an  officer  having  the  chief  command 
within  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  to  whom  such 
authority  may  be  delegated.  Regimental  courts-martial 
are  held  by  the  appointment  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment.  The  East  India  Company's  Mutiny  Act  em- 
powers the  governor-general  in  council,  and  the  governor  in 
council,  at  the  presidencies  of  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George 
and  Bombay,  and  at  St.  Helena,  to  appoint  general  courts- 
martial,  or  to  authorize  any  military  man  not  below  the 
rank  of  a  field-officer  to  do  so.  What  are  called  detach- 
ment courts-martial,  may  be  either  general  or  regimental, 
and  their  appellation  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mand with  which  the  officer  convening  the  court  is  invested. 

The  chief  crimes  of  which  a  general  court-martial  takes 
cognizance  are  mutiny,  abandonment  of  a  fortress,  post,  or 
guard  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  officer  or  soldier,  dis- 
obedience of  orders>  and  desertion :  these  crimes,  if  proved 
to  their  greatest  extent,  are  punishable  with  death;  and 
the  penalty  extends  to  any  military  man,  being  present, 
who  does  not  use  his  best  endeavours  to  prevent  uiem.  In 
desertion  is  included  the  fact  of  enlisting  in  any  regiment 
without  having  had  a  regular  discharge  from  that  in  which 
the  offfender  may  have  last  served.  The  practice  of  sending 
challenges  between  commissioned  officers,  is  punished  with 
cashiering ;  between  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
with  corporal  punishment:  and,  in  all  cases,  seconds  and 
accessories  are  held  to  be  equally  guilty  with  tiie  principals. 
Self-mutilation,  theft,  making  false  returns  of  stores,  and 
neglect  of  ordinary  duty,  in  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  are  usually  punished  by  the  inliiction  of  a  c-ertain 
number  of  lashes,  not  exceeding  one  thousand ;  and  men  of 
the  former  class  may,  in  addition  to  other  punishments,  be 
suspended,  or  degraded  to  the  ranks.  There  are  many 
offences  which  might  tend  to  the  subversion  of  discipline, 
but  which  are  haidly  capable  of  being  presjsely  defined,  as 
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immoralities,  and  behaving  in  a  manner  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman ;  of  these  the  courts- martial  take 
cognizance,  and  on  conviction  the  offender  may  be  dismissed 
from  tlie  service.  At  home,  military  men  are  not,  in  general, 
amenable  to  courts-martial  for  civil  offences ;  but  abroad, 
where  there  may  be  no  civil  courts,  the  case  is  different. 

The  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  affect  not  only  the 
cavalr}'  and  infantry  of  the  regular  army,  but  extend  to  the 
officers  and  privates  in  the  corps  of  artillery,  engineers,  and 
marines ;  to  adl  troops  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  serving  in  the  colonies ;  to  the  militia  during 
the  time  that  it  is  assembled  and  being  trained ;  and  lastly, 
to  the  yeomanry  and  volunteer  corps.  All  are  subject,  with- 
out distinction,  to  trial  and  punishment  by  courts-martial. 

The  rules  of  the  service  require  that  the  president  of 
every  general  court-martial  should  be  a  field-officer,  if  one 
of  that  rank  can  be  obtained ;  but,  in  no  case,  must  he  be 
inferior  in  rank  to  a  captain.  And  it  should  be  observed, 
that  none  of  the  members  are  to  be  subalterns  when  a  field- 
officer  is  to  be  ti'ied.  As  the  president  has  the  power  of  re- 
viewing the  proceedings,  it  is  prescribed,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  regulation  is  manifest,  that  he  be  not  the  commander- 
in-chief  or  governor  of  the  garrison  where  the  offender  is 
tried.  A  judge-advocate  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  pro- 
secution in  the  name  of  tho  sovereign,  and  act  as  the  re- 
corder of  the  court 

No  general  courts-martial  held  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land are  to  consist  of  less  than  thirteen  or  nine  commis- 
sioned officers,  as  the  case  may  require ;  but  in  Africa  and 
in  New  South  Wales  the  number  may  be  not  less  than  five ; 
and,  in  all  other  places  beyond  sea,  not  less  than  seven. 
Commonly,  however,  a  greater  number  are  appointed,  in 
order  to  guard  against  accidents  arisinff  from  any  of  the 
members  being  found  disqualified  or  falling  sick.  An  un- 
even number  is  purposely  appointed,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  always  a  casting  vote ;  and  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  membei's  composing  the  court  is  requisite  in 
every  capital  sentence.  No  officer  serving  in  the  militia 
can  sit  in  any  court-martial  upon  the  trial  of  an  officer  or 
soldier  in  the  regular  army ;  and  no  officer  in  the  regulars 
is  allowed  to  sit  in  a  court-martial  on  the  trial  of  an  officer 
or  private  serving  in  the  militia.  Likewise,  when  marines, 
or  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India  Company, 
are  tried,  the  court  must  be  composed  of  members  consist- 
ing in  part  of  officers  taken  from  the  particular  service  to 
which  tlie  offender  belongs.  The  members  both  of  general 
and  regimental  courts-martial  take  rank  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions ;  and  there  is  a  particular  regu- 
lation for  those  who  hold  commissions  by  brevet  [Brevet.] 
They  are  always  sworn  to  do  their  duty,  and  witnesses  are 
examined  upon  oath. 

In  the  accusation  the  crime  or  offence  must  be  clearly 
expressed,  and  the  acts  of  guilt  directly  charged  a^inst 
the  accused ;  the  time  and  place  must  be  set  forth  with  all 
possible  accuracy ;  and,  at  a  general  coiut-martial,  a  copy  of 
the  charge  must  be  furnished  by  the  judge-advocate  to  the 
accused,  that  he  may  have  full  opportunity  of  preparing  his 
defence.  The  accused  has  the  power  of  challenging  any  of 
the  members,  but  the  reason  of  the  challenge  must  be 
given,  and  this  must  be  well  founded,  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  admitted ;  for  the  ends  of  justice  might  be  often  defeated 
from  the  impossibility  of  getting  members  to  replace  those 
who  were  challenged. 

The  court  must  discuss  every  charge  brought  against  the 
accused,  throwing  out  only  such  as  are  irrelevant;  and 
judgment  must  be  given  either  upon  each  article  separately, 
or  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  all  may  be  included  in  one 
verdict.  The  evidence  is  taken  down  in  writing,  so  that 
every  member  of  the  court  may  have  the  power  occasion- 
ally of  comparing  the  proceedings  with  his  own  private 
notes  ;  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  become  completely  mas- 
ter of  tho  whole  evidence  before  he  is  required  to  give  his 
opinion.  At  the  last  stage  of  the  trial  the  decisions  of  the 
several  members  are  taken  in  succession,  beginning  with 
the  junior  officer  on  the  court :  a  regulation  adopted  ob- 
viously in  order  to  insure  the  unbiassed  opinions  of  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  influenced  by  deference  to  the 
members  who  are  superior  to  them  in  age  or  rank. 

Regimental  or  garrison  courts-martial  are  appointed  by 
the  commanding  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
criminal  matters  of  the  inferior  degrees;  and  they  are  em- 
powered to  intlict  corporal  punishments  to  a  certain  extent 
only.    The  articles  of  war  require  that  not  less  than  five 


officers  should  constitute  a  court  of  this  nature,  or  three 
when  five  cannot  be  obtained.  The  practice  is  to  appoint 
a  captain  as  president,  and  four  or  two  subalterns  as  the 
case  may  be ;  the  court  has  no  judge-advocate  to  direct  it ; 
therefore  the  members  must  act  on  their  own  responsibility. 
The  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  tho 
sentence  cannot  be  put  in  execution  till  it  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  commanding  officer,  or  by  the  governor  of 
the  garrison. 

No  commissioned  officer  is  amenable  to  a  regimental 
court-martial ;  but  if  an  inferior  officer  or  private  should 
think  himself  \\Tonged  by  such,  he  may,  on  application  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  have  his  cause 
brought  before  a  regimental  court-martial,  at  which,  if  the 
complaint  is  judged  to  be  well  founded,  he  may  on  that 
authority  require  a  general  court-martial  to  be  held. 

An  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  by  the  party  who  conceives  that  he  has  suffered  in- 
justice ;  the  appeal  lies  from  a  regimental  to  a  general 
court-martial ;  and  from  this  to  the  supreme  courts  of  law 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  however,  that  tho 
superior  court  will  refuse  to  receive  the  appeal  unless  there 
should  be  very  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  merits  of  the 
case  have  not  been  fairlv  discussed. 

After  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  has  been  pro- 
nounced, it  is  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  may  either  con- 
firm it,  or,  if  sufficient  reason  should  exist,  may,  on  the 
ground  that  the  process  is  not  complete  till  the  royal  sanc- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  judgment  return  it  to  the  court 
for  revision ;  or  again,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  he  may 
remit  the  punishment  awarded. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  trial  by  court-martial 
and  by  jury  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  verdict  must  be  unani- 
mous, while  in  the  former  the  concurrence  of  a  majorily 
only  in  opinion  determines  the  verdict  Tho  writers  on 
military  law  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  advantages 
in  this  respect  are  on  the  side  of  the  court-martial :  they 
contend  that  every  member  of  such  court  delivers  the  opi- 
nion which  he  has  formed  from  the  evidence  before  him ; 
while  it  may  fi:equently  happen  in  other  courts  that^  in 
order  to  procure  unanimity,  some  of  the  jury  must  surren- 
der their  own  opinions.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  decisions  are  at  least  of  equal  value, 
since,  in  the  event  of  a  concession  of  private  judgment  tho 
verdict  is  in  fact  formed  on  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

(Grose,  Military  Antiquities;  Tytler,  Essay  on  Military 
Law;  Samuel,  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Army ; 
Simmons,  On  the  Practice  qf  Courts-Martial,  with  Sup- 
plement.) 

COURT  OF  RECORD.    [Courts.] 

COURTESY  OF  ENGLAND  is  the  title  of  a  hus- 
band to  enjoy  for  life,  after  his  wife's  decease,  heredita- 
ments of  the  wife  held  by  her  for  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
of  which  there  was  seizin  during  the  wife's  life,  and  to  which 
issue  of  the  marriage  is  bom  which  by  possibility  may 
inherit.  It  is  said  to  be  called  courtesy  of  England  as 
being  law  peculiar  to  this  country.  In  the  law  of  Scotland 
however  it  is  known  under  the  title  of  *  jus  curialitatis/  and 
it  is  also  stated  in  a  Rescript  of  Constantine,  Cod.  vi.,  59,  1, 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni,  Lindenbrog,  *  Codex 
Legum  Antiquarum,'  1613,  p.  387,  *  Lex  Aleman.' c.  92 ; 
though  by  the  law  of  the  Alemanni  the  husband  took  tlio 
inheritance  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  esta- 
blish the  title  to  a  life  estate  only  in  the  English  law. 
This  title  of  the  husband's  tenancy  of  the  estates  of 
his  wife  depends  upon  a  valid  marriage,  the  seizin  of 
the  wife  during  marriage  of  the  same  estate  respecting 
which  courtly  is  claimed,  issue  born  alive  during  the 
wife's  life  capable  of  inheriting,  and  the  death  of  the 
wife.  Lands  held  by  the  wife  descendible  only  to  her  sons 
would  not,  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  be  subject 
to  this  title  of  the  husband ;  nor  would  a  child  brought  into 
the  world  by  the  csBsarean  operation,  after  the  mother's 
death,  establish  it  It  differs  from  the  similar  rights  of  the 
wife  to  dower  in  several  respects,  the  wife  taking  only  part 
of  the  husband's  estate,  and  being  entitled  to  her  tenancy 
though  no  issue  is  born ;  whereas  the  husband  takes  the 
whole  estate,  the  caput  baronisD,  and  such  indivisible  rights 
out  of  which  dower  is  not  or  cannot  be  assigned.  By  the 
custom  of  Gavelkind,  a  man  may  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy 
without  having  had  issue  by  his  wife. 

COURTESY  OF  SCOTLAND,  otherwise  called  in  the 
law  of  that  kingdom  '  jUs  curialitatis»'(^nght  of  courtship, 
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is  substantially  the  same  witli  the  courtesy  of  England.  As 
in  the  latter  kingdom,  five  thinsrsare  necessary  to  it;  namely, 
marriage,  that  the  wife  is  an  heiress  and  infeft,  issue,  and 
the  death  of  the  wife. 

As  to  the  marriage,  it  must  indeed  he  a  lawful  marriage, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  regular  and  canonical ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  it  is  valid  in  law,  whatever  be  the  precise 
form  in  which  it  became  so.  According  to  the  ancient 
borough  laws,  c.  44,  the  courtesy  extencred  only  to  such 
lands  as  the  woman  brought  in  tocher ;  but  afterwards  it 
was  the  lands  to  which  she  had  right  by  inheritance,  as  the 
law  still  is.  It  was  always  the  law  that  the  wife  must  be 
heritably  infeft  and  seised  in  the  lauds.  The  fourth  requi- 
site is,  inheritable  issue  bom  alive  of  the  marriage ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  child  born  must  be  the  heir  of  the  mother's 
estate,  and  it  must  Imve  been  heard  to  cry ;  for  though  it 
be  otherwise  in  England,  crying  is  here  the  only  legal  evi- 
dence of  life.  In  tne  last  place,  by  such  issue  the  husband 
has  during  the  life  of  the  wife  only  jus  mariti,  as  Skene 
says  {De  verb,  si^ff.  voce  Curialitas) ;  after  her  decease 
ho  has^  curicUttatis ;  or  as  Blackstone  speaks,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  England,  the  husband  by  the  birth  of 
the  child  becomes  tenant  by  the  courtesy  initiate,  but  his 
estate  is  not  consummated  till  the  wife's  death ;  which  is 
the  fifth  and  last  reauisite  to  give  the  complete  right  of 
courtesy,  the  husbana  needing  no  seisin  or  other  solemnity 
to  perfect  his  title. 

COURTRAY  or  COURTRAI— in  Flemish  Kortryk,— a 
fortified  town  of  West  Flanders,  the  chief  place  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  is  about  16  miles  east  from  Ypres 
and  25  miles  south  from  Bruges,  in  50°  49'  N.  lat.  and  3° 
1 8'  E.  long.  The  town  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
Lys,  by  means  of  which  it  has  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Flanders.  Courtray  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  under  the  name  of  Cortoriacum,  and  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  munici- 
pal city.  The  fortifications  were  begun  in  1290 ;  the  castle 
was  built  in  1385  by  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  works  were  enlarged  and  perfected,  chiefly  by  the 
French,  who  built  a  citadel  in  1647.  The  Flemyngs,  in 
1302,  commanded  by  John  count  of  Namur,  encountered  a 
French  army  nedt  to  Courtray,  and  found  on  the  field,  after 
the  battle,  about  4000  gilt  spurs,  which  caused  it  to  be 
called  the  battle  of  spurs.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  successively  in  1643,  1646,  1667,  and  1683,  and  was 
restored  to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  French 
destroyed  the  fortifications  in  1744;  in  1793  they  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  English  near  the  town,  of  which  they 
took  possession  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  constituted  it  chief 
place  of  the  department  of  the  Lys. 

The  population  of  the  town,  on  the  1st  January,  1835, 
was  18,858,  and  that  of  the  entire  parish  19,124;  its  streets 
are  wide,  the  houses  well  built,  and  it  contains  several  fine 
buildings,  among  others  the  Town-hall,  a  Gothic  structure, 
the  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  of  Notre  Dame.  This  last- 
mentioned  was  built  by  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders.  Cour- 
tray contains  an  exchange,  a  college,  and  two  asylums  for 
orphans.  A  great  part  of  the  working  population  is  em- 
ployed in  spinning  fiax,  and  in  weaving  and  bleaching 
linen  cloths  and  table-linen.  The  fine  linens,  known  under 
the  name  of  Courtray  cloth,  are  made  in  the  sun-oundiuf 
districts,  and  sold  unbleached  in  the  weekly  market  held 
in  the  town,  where  the  pieces  are  finished  and  prepared  for 
sale  to  the  consumers.  The  number  of  pieces  of  linen  thus 
brought  to  the  town  annually  amount  to  30,000 ;  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  c^uantity  are  bought  by  the  dealers  in  Courtray, 
and  the  remainder  are  sold  to  brokers  from  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Ghent,  and  Brussels,  and  even  to  English  and  French  mer- 
chants. The  dyers  of  Courtray  imitate  with  success  the 
colour  known  as  Turkey-red.  Thread-lace  and  silk-lace 
are  among  the  branches  of  industry  pursued. 

(Van  der  Maelen's  Dictionnaire  Oeographique  de  la  Pro- 
vince de  la  Flandre  Occidentale ;  Statistical  Papers  printed 
by  order  qftke  Belgian  government.) 

COURTS.  The  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  tliis  country, 
like  most  other  branches  of  our  constitution,  have  grown 
up  gradually  with  the  prog^ress  of  the  nation,  and  may  be 
traced  back,  partly  to  the  institutions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  and  partly  to  the  more  artificial  systems  intro- 
duced under  the  government  of  the  Normans.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  we  find  the 
tribunals  of  the  Germanic  nations  consisting  of  a  presiding 
officer,  called  Graf  Reeve  or  Earl,  Comes  or  Count ;  to- 
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gether  with  certain  assessors,  whose  denominations  (and 
probably  their  functions  also)  were  different  among  different 
tribes  and  at  different  periods.  Of  this  nature  were  the 
earliest  tribunals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this 
country.  The  most  important  of  these,  was  that  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  a  shire  or  county,  in  which 
the  presiding  officer  was  at  first  the  Earl,  Alderman,  or 
Count;  and  subsequently,  his  deputy  the  Vice  Cbunt  or 
Sheriff  (Shire  Ileeve).  Tliis  tribunal  exercised  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishop  sat  as  an  asso- 
ciate to  the  earl  or  sheriff. 

Tlie  judicial  functions  of  this  Court  were  divided  into 
four  distinct  branches.  The  first  included  all  ecclesiastical 
offenses ;  and  in  these  the  bishop  was  judge,  and  the  count 
or  sheriff  his  assistant,  and  if  the  delinquent  disregarded 
the  censures  of  the  church,  he  enforced  the  sentence  by 
imprisonment.  The  second  branch  (in  which  the  sheriff 
was  judge)  included  all  temporal  offences,  such  as  felony, 
assaults,  nuisances  and  the  like.  The  third  head  included 
all  actions  of  a  purely  civil  nature :  here  the  sheriff  was  the 
presiding  officer,  and  executed  the  judgment;  but  the 
judges  were  the  freeholders  who  did  suit  to  the  court.  And 
fourthly,  the  sheriff's  court  held  an  inquest  yearly  of  frank 
pledge.  One  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal 
was  abolished  by  William  the  CJonqueror,  who  separated 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  power,  and  the  bishop  was 
no  longer  associated  with  the  civil  magistrate.  The  view 
of  frank  pledge  now  exists  only  as  a  form,  but  the  other  two 
branches  of  jurisdiction  still  subsist-,  though  with  diminished 
power  and  importance. 

In  order  to  exercise  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  sheriff 
was  requu'ed  twice  in  every  year  to  make  a  tour  or  circuit 
of  his  county.  The  power  of  determining  felonies  was  taken 
away  by  Magna  Charta,  but  the  remains  of  this  tribunal 
are  still  known  as  the  sheriff's  tourn,  in  which  cognizance 
is  taken  of  false  weights,  nuisance  and  other  misdea- 
meauors.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  still  continues 
in  the  county  court,  the  powers  of  which  were  limited  to 
cases  under  forty  shillings,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I. :  and  that  sum  now  (except  in  case  of  re- 
plevin) limits  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court. 

The  land  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  ex- 
tended, is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  as  reve  land. 
The  thanes  or  nobles  had,  in  the  lands  granted  to  them,  a 
similar  jurisdiction  of  their  o'WTi,  as  well  civil  as  criminal. 
(1,  Reeve's  Hist,  qf  English  Law,  7.)  The  limits  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  and  that  of  the  lord  were 
strictly  preserved.  But  when  the  lord  had  no  court,  or  re- 
fused to  do  justice,  or  when  the  parties  were  not  both 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  the  suit  was  referred  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Reeve ;  and  a  suit  commenced  before  the  lord 
might  be  removed  by  the  defendant  before  the  higher  tri- 
bunal. 

The  civil  tribunal  of  the  lord  was  similar  to  the  county 
com*t  in  its  constitution  and  its  powers,  except  that  the 
presiding  officer  was  not  a  public  functionary  (as  the  Reeve 
was),  but  the  bailiff  of  the  lord.  This  tribunal  still  exists 
under  the  style  of  the  court  baron,  and  is  incident  to  every 
manor  in  the  kingdom.  The  judges  are  the  freeholders 
who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  if 
there  are  not  at  least  two  such  freeholders  in  the  manor,  the 
court  is  lost.  This  was  formerly  the  proper  court  in  wliich 
tb  commence  real  actions  to  try  the  title  to  lands  within  the 
manor.  The  lord's  tribunal  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  he 
had  the  same  powers  that  the  sheriff  exercised  in  his  turn, 
was  called  the  Leet. 

The  same  powers  which  were  exercised  over  a  particular 
manor  by  the  court  baron  and  court  leet,  were  also  exercised 
over  particular  hundreds  by  the  hundred  court  and  the 
leet  of  the  hundred.  But  the  number  of  these  courts  was 
much  diminished  by  stat.  14  Edward  III.,  by  which  all 
hundreds,  except  such  as  were  of  estate  in  fee,  were  re- 
joined (as  to  the  bailiwick  of  the  same)  to  the  counties  at 
large. 

Besides  these  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  there  was 
also  a  supreme  tribunal,  in  which  the  king  presided.  In 
the  Saxon  age,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  legislative,  the 
administrative,  and  the  judicial  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment had  not  been  separated ;  and  the  Wittena-gemote,  or 
meeting  of  the  wise,  was  consulted  by  the  monarch  in  all 
these  departments  indiscriminately.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
king  had  the  same  jurisdiction  over  his  thanes  that  they 
had  over  their  own  vassals.  He  puui^igd  all  enormous 
Jigitized  by  VnOv 
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crimes  committed  against  the  king's  peaee.  His  court  was 
likewise  open  to  all  those  to  whom  justice  had  been  reftised 
m  the  inferior  tribunals ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  punish- 
ing the  judges  if  they  pronounced  an  iniquitous  sentence. 
It  also  seems  probable  that  the  king*s  court  was  a  court  of 
appeal,  in  which  the  judgments  of  all  other  tribunals,  if 
erroneous,  might  be  reversed. 

The  Norman  Conquest  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  immediate  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  na- 
tional assembly,  which  thenceforth  became  more  known 
as  the  Great  CounciL  Its  members  exercised  the  same 
varied  functions  as  under  the  Saxons ;  but  when  they  sat 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  they  had  the  assistance  of  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  certain  persons  learned  in  the 
law,  styled  Justiciars,  or  Justices.  William  the  Conc^ueror 
also  created  an  officer  to  preside  over  judicial  busmess, 
under  the  title  of  Chief  Justiciar.  The  functions  of  this 
tribunal  thus  became  gradually  separated  from  the  general 
business  of  the  grand  council ;  and  from  being  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  king's  palace,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  style 
of  Aula  Regis.  A  great  distinction  was  drawn  between 
this  and  all  the  courts  of  Saxon  ondn,  from  the  mode  of 
authenticating  its  proceedings.  Tnere  were  at  this  time 
no  written  memorials  of  legsd  proceedings,  and  indeed  of 
few  other  public  acts ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  esta- 
blish any  judgment  or  statute  which  had  been  made  by 
the  king  assisted  by  his  council,  it  was  usual  to  call 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  nobles  who  were  present,  to 
bear  record  of  the  fact.  In  progress  of  time,  all  such  pro- 
ceedings were  written  down  at  the  time  on  parchment, 
the  nobles  present  signing  their  names  as  witnesses,  and 
so  bearing  record  of  the  truth  of  what  was  there  alleged. 
The  writing  itself  was  called  a  record ;  and  it  was  held  to 
be  evidence  so  conclusive,  that  when  produced,  nothing 
was  allowed  to  be  alleged  in  derogation  of  it.  The  entry  of 
proceedings  on  record  was  adopted  in  the  judicial,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  departments  of  the  great  council,  and  hence 
the  Aula  Regis  became  distinguished  as  a  court  of  record 
The  power  and  importance  of  the  Aula  Regis  rapidly  in- 
creased. It  not  only  maintained  the  former  powers  of  the 
council  in  punishing  offences  against  the  public,  in  con- 
trolUng  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts,  and  in  deciding 
on  questions  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  king,  but  it  en- 
grossed also  a  great  portion  of  the  *  common  pleas,*  or 
causes  between  party  and  party.  And  though  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  only  the  more  important  causes  that 
were  taken  into  the  Aula  Regis,  yet  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts 
was  confined  to  40«.,  all  actions  above  that  amount  were 
brought  into  the  kings  courts 

The  Aula  Regis  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
been  distinguished  as  exercising  tnree  several  capacities, 
according  to  the  different  natures  of  the  causes  that  were 
brought  before  it,  which  are  treated  of  m  our  earlier  legal 
writers  as  pleas  of  the  king,  common  pleas,  and  pleas  of 
the  exche(juer.  The  bond  of  connexion  between  these 
several  jurisdictions  was  the  chief  justiciar,  who  presided 
over  all  of  them.  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lU.,  this 
office  was  abolished,  and  thus  were  finally  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  Aula  Regis  and  its  connexion  with  the  grand 
council,  which  became  henceforth  essentiaUy  a  legislative 
body ;  and  though  it  still  retains  traces  of  its  original  func- 
tions in  its  title  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  yet  it 
has  ever  since  ceased  to  exercise  any  judicial  powers,  ex- 
cept  in  cases  of  impeachment,  or  as  a  court  of  ultimate  ap- 
])cal.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  R^is,  the  three 
courts  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Fleas,  and  the 
Exchequer,  had  each  of  them  a  perfectly  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate existence.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  the  con- 
trol of  all  inferior  tribunals  and  the  cognizance  of  all  tres- 
passes against  the  king's  peace ;  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
had  cognizance  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue ;  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  the  only  tribunal  for  causes  of 
a  purely  civil  nature  between  private  persons.  The  Courts 
of  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer  still  retain  each  of  them 
its  peculiar  jurisdiction;  and  the  Common  Pleas  is  still 
the  only  court  in  Westminster  in  which  a  real  action  can 
bo  tried ;  but  the  great  mass  of  causes  between  party  and 
party  may  now  be  brought  indiscriminately  in  any  of  the 
three  courts.  The  mode  in  which  the  King's  Bench  and 
the  Exchequer  originally  contrived  by  fictitious  proceedings 
to  appi-opriate  to  themselves  a  share  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  Common  Pleas  will  be  found  in  the  accounts 
given  of  those  courts. 


There  was  likewise  another  court,  of  a  more  limited  cha 
racter,  %hich  though  held  in  the  Aula  Regis  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  chief  justiciar, 
viz.,  the  Court  of  the  Marshalsea,  which  had  jurisdiction 
where  one  of  the  parties  at  least  was  of  the  king's  household. 
Charles  I.  created  by  letters  patent  a  new  com%  styled  the 
Court  of  the  Palace,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  personal  ac 
tions  arising  within  the  verge  of  the  palace,  that  is,  within 
twelve  miles  of  Whitehall.  These  courts  are  now  held  toge 
ther  every  Friday.  The  Court  of  Marshalsea  is,  in  Ihct,  dis- 
used, but  the  Palace  Court  is  in  active  oneration. 

The  Saxon  kines  had  been  in  the  haoit  of  making  pro 
grosses  through  meir  dominions  ibr  the  purpose  of  admi 
nistering  justice.    This  practice  was  not  continued  by  Wil 
liam  the  Conqueror ;  but  he  annually  summoned  his  great 
council  to  sit  at  the  three  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester     But  when  the 
great  mass  of  the  legal  business  of  the  country  was  brought 
into  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster  it  became  necessary 
to  take  some  more  efficient  measutes  fbr  the  trial  of  causes 
in  the  country. 

The  first  expedient  adopted  was  to  appoint  itinerant 
judges,  iustices  in  Eyre,  who  travelled  through  the  king- 
dom, holding  plea  of  all  causes  civil  or  criminal,  and  in 
most  respects  aischarging  the  office  of  the  superior  courts. 
These  itinera  or  Eyres  usually  took  place  after  an  interval 
of  seven  years. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  system 
was  wholly  discontinued,  except  as  to  pleas  of  the  king's 
forests,  the  functions  of  the  justices  in  Ejtc  being  super- 
seded by  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius.  This  system  was  first 
established  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  which,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  expense  of  bringing  up  the  juries  to  the  king's 
courts  at  Westminster,  provided  that  certain  judges  of  those 
courts  should  be  appointed  to  make  circuits  twice  a  year  for 
the  trial  of  issues,  upon  which  judgtnent  was  to  he  given 
in  the  court  above.  This  system  is  still  in  operation.  The 
justices  appointed  by  the  commission  of  Nisi  Prius  also 
receive  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  of  gaol  deli- 
very, to  authorise  them  to  try  criminals ;  and  a  commission 
of  assize,  under  which  they  used  to  try  a  peculiar  species  of 
action  called  assizes.  These  actions  have  long  been  obso- 
lete ;  but  the  name  of  assizes  is  still  given  to  the  sittings  of 
the  justices  on  circuit  under  their  several  commissions. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  the  fines,  amerciaments,  and 
forfeitures  in  the  king's  courts  constituted  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
was  held  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. But,  like  other  branches  of  the  prerogative,  we  some- 
times find  it  in  the  hands  of  a  subiect,  either  by  grant  from 
the  crown,  or  by  prescription,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  supposes  a  graiit,  though  such  supposition  is  often  at 
variance  with  probability;  within  the  counties  Palatine 
and  other  royal  franchises,  the  eatls  or  lords  had  regal  ju- 
risdiction, saving  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  king.  They 
had  the  same  right  as  the  king  to  pardon  offences ;  they 
appointed  jtidges  of  eyre,  assize,  and  gaol  delivery,  and  ius- 
tices of  the  peace ;  all  legal  proceedings  were  maae  in  their 
name,  and  offences  were  said  to  be  committed  against  their 
peace,  as  in  other  places  against  the  peace  of  the  king. 
These  royal  prerogatives  were,  for  the  most  part,  re-annexed 
to  the  crown  by  stat.  27  Hen.  VHI. ;  but  the  form  of  the 
judicial  establishment  still  remained.  The  County  Pala- 
tine of  Pembroke  was  abolished  by  the  same  statute,  and 
the  County  Palatine  of  Hallamshire  shared  the  same  fate  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Counties  Palatine  of  Chester 
and  Lancaster  are  still  in  existence,  but  have  long  ceased 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  subjects:  they  are  now  vested  in  the 
king.  The  palatinate  jurisdiction  of  Durham  continued  to 
our  own  day  to  be  possessed  by  the  bishop,  but  this  also  has 
been,  by  statute  of  the  year  1 836,  vested  as  a  separate 
franchise  in  the  king ;  ana  by  another  statute  of  the  same 
year  the  secular  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  has  been 
abolished. 

But  besides  these  palatinate  jurisdictions,  created  to 
increase  the  power  and  gratify  the  pride  of  the  nobles  on 
whom  they  were  conferred*  the  crown  has  also  from  time 
to  time  erected  courts,  with  a  jurisdiction  limited  in  point 
of  territory,  and  always  under  the  control  of  the  lung's 
superior  courts.    If,  in  the  Saxon  times,  the  boroughs  had 

(courts  similar  to  those  of  the  Hundreds,  there  are  now  no 
traoei  to  be  found  of  their  existence :  but  however  that  may 
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be,  it »  e^rtaiQ  that  wb^n  oomxnerooincr^oaed,  it  was  Ibund 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  boroughs  to  be  relieved  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  some  court  of  justice  to  apply  to,  less  distant,  dilatory, 
and  expensive,  than  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster. 
And  accordingly  there  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 
granted  to  almost  every  bcnrough  of  any  importance,  the 
power  of  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
certain  prescribed  limits.  These  courts  were  in  all  cases 
courts  of  record,  but  in  other  respects  were  not  modelled  on 
any  uniform  system.  There  was  the  greatest  possible  va- 
riety in  their  constitution  and  the  extent  of  their  powers. 
But  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  9M  of  them  was  founded  on 
the  common  law  and  the  practice  of  the  superior  courts, 
and  a  writ  of  error  lay  into  the  King's  Bench,  except  from 
the  courts  of  London  and  the  Cinque  Ports.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  courts  have  fisdlen  into  disuse.  One 
of  the  causes  of  their  inefficiency,  viz.,  the  want  of  com- 
petent judges  and  juries,  has  been  partially  removed  by  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  c^id  a  greater  uniformity  has 
been  introduced  by  giving  to  all  of  them  jurisdiction  as  iar 
as  20/.  But  in  order  to  bring  these  courts  into  active  ope- 
ration, it  stiU  remains  for  the  legislature  to  provide  some 
more  simple  machinery  fcur  carrying  on  their  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings ;  to  give  them  better  means  of  executing  process, 
and  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  to  secure 
the  efficiency  and  req;>onsibility  of  the  inferior  ministers, 
and  to  restrict  the  power  of  removing  trifling  suits  into  the 
superior  courts.  The  general  incompetency  of  inferior 
courts  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  a  cause 
is  attested  by  a  plan  which  has  lately  been  introduced  by 
the  legislature.  Any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  is  au- 
thorized, when  a  cause  commenced  there  has  been  carried 
through  all  its  preliminanr  stages,  to  send  it  bv  writ  of  trial, 
to  be  tried  be&re  an  inusrior  judge,  and,  after  trial,  the 
cause  is  returned,  and  judgment  given  in  the  superior  court. 
If  the  borough  courts  should  ever  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  activity,  the  system  of  writs  of  trial,  which  is  merely  a 
substitute  lor  local  tribunals,  would  probably  Ml  to  the 
ground- 
Whenever  that  time  shall  arrive  it  will  be  a  cunous  thmg 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  administration  of  justice,  whicl^ 
under  the  Saxons,  essentially  local,  rising  from  the  smaller 
jurisdiction  gradually  to  the  higher,  became,  under  the 
Norman  dynasty,  centered  in  one  point,  the  monarch  being 
the  fountain  of  justice.  This  system  of  centralization, 
connected  as  it  was  with  the  principles  of  feudalism,  which 
so  long  prevailed  in  this  island  with  peculiar  force,  was  ela- 
borated, in  the  course  of  centuries,  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection ;  it  absorbed  the  remains  of  the  antient  local  juris- 
dictions, and  stunted  all  attempts  at  the  est^lishment  of 
new.  But  as  the  artificial  systems  and  feudal  associations, 
for  which  ^e  are  indebted  to  the  Normans,  gradually  wear 
away,  the  public  mind  is  prepared  to  revert  to  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  institutions  which  existed  ages  ago  among 
our  forefathers,  and  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  courts  of  record  and 
courts  not  of  record :  courts  of  record  are  the  king's  courts, 
and  have  power  to  fine  and  imprison,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  courts  not  of  record.  Ffom  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
record  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  by  writ  of 
error ;  in  courts  not  of  record  this  is  efiected  by  a  writ  of 
false  judgment.  The  coMUty  court,  court  baron,  and  hun- 
dred court,  are  courts  not  of  record.  The  other  courts  of 
common  law  which  we  have  mentioned  are  courts  of  re- 
cord. 

The  great  mass  of  the  litigation  of  the  kingdom  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster.  In 
each  of  these  courts  there  is  a  chief  justice,  and  several 
puisne  judges.  In  the  Exchequer  these  are  sidled  the  chief 
baron  and  barons,  no  doubt  bearing  in  their  title  traces  of 
the  time  when  their  office  was  filled  by  the  lords  of  parlia- 
ment Another  remnant  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
courts  appears  in  the  appellation  of  *  my  lord,*  which  is 
always  given  to  the  judges  in  their  official  character. 

The  number  of  puisne  judges  has  varied  at  difierent 
times.  During  the  reigns  of  Uie  Stuarts  there  were  fre- 
quently four,  but  after  the  revolution  the  number  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  three,  in  each  court,  constituting, 
together  with  the  two  chief  justices  and  thie  chief  baron, 
the  twelve  judges  of  England.  By  an  act  of  parliament  of 
the  year  183d^  a  fourth  puisne  ju(%e  wa»  added  to  each 


court  making  the  total  number  of  the  superior  judges  of 
common  law  fifteen  instead  of  twelve.  But  the  five  judges 
never  sit  all  together,  the  full  court  consisting  as  formerly 
of  four  only. 

During  the  terms,  which  are  four  periods  in  the  year  of 
about  three  weeks  each,  the  three  courts  sit  at  Westminster 
for  the  determination  of  all  questions  of  law ;  and  twice  a 
year  fourteen  of  the  judges  make  their  circuits  through 
England  and  Wales,  to  try,  with  the  assistance  of  juries, 
all  disputed  questions  of  fact  that  arise  in  the  country. 
Actions  brought  in  Middlesex  or  London  are  tried  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  sittings  which  axe  held  on  certain  days 
in  and  immediately  after  every  term. 

From  each  of  the  three  courts  there  lies  an  appeal  by 
writ  of  error  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  This 
is  not  a  permanent  court,  consisting  always  of  the  same 
members ;  but  from  whichever  of  the  three  courts  the  ap- 
peal is  made,  it  is  brought  before  the  judges  of  the  other 
two.  From  the  constitution  of  this  tribunal,  it  is  evident 
that  where  any  conside^ble  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  the  fifteen  judges,  it  is  incapable  of  effecting  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  a  court  of  appeal — that  of  producing 
uniformity  of  decision :  and,  accordingly,  a  further  appeal 
lies  by  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

For  the  history  of  the  courts,  see  Reeve's  History  of  the 
English  Law  ;  Aiaddox's  History  of  the  Excheouer ;  Pal- 
grave's  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  ;  Allen's 
Inquiry  into  the  Prerogative. 

COUSERANS,  or  COUZERANS,  or  as  it  was  written 
in  the  last  century,  CONSERANS,  a  district  of  the  former 
province  of  Grascogne  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  county  of  Foix,  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  district  of 
Comminges,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  province  of  Catalonia  ill  Spain.  Couserans 
is  a  mountainous  district :  it  is  watered  by  the  Aubouigane, 
the  Lez,  the  Orle,  the  Bordes,  the  Riverol,  the  Balameig, 
the  Eschint  or  Eshint,  the  Aleth,  the  Erc6,  the  Court ign on, 
the  Arac,  and  the  Bau,  all  of  which  fall  ultimately  into  the 
Salat,  which  carries  off  the  whole  drainage  of  the  district 
into  the  Garonne.  Couserans  is  now  included  in  the  de- 
partment of  Arridge.    [Arrie^ok.] 

This  district  derives  its  name  from  its  antient  inhabitants 
the  Consoranniy  or  Consuarani.  Both  these  names  are 
found  in  Pliny,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  Roman  writer 
that  has  mentioned  them :  they  are  not  noticed  by  Cajsar. 
From  the  difference  of  the  names  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  two  'people,  but  M.  D'Anville,  with 
apparently  good  reason,  rejects  this  supposition.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether,  under  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul, 
they  were  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Novempopulana, 
or  that  of  Narbonensis  Prima :  perhaps  they  were  divided 
between  them.  Their  chief  town,  Austria,  or  Consoranni, 
has  assumed,  from  one  of  its  bishops,  its  modern  designa- 
tion of  St.  Lizier.  Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Couserans  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Francs.  In  the  feudal  times  it  ranked 
first  as  a  county,  afterwards  as  a  vice-county.  It  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  cession  of  Gascogne  to 
the  EngUsh  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  The  bishopric  in 
which  this  district  was  comprehended  originated  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century :  the  bishop  was  a  suffra- 
gan of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  St  Lizier,  from  whom  the 
episcopal  town  took  its  name,  was  elected  bishop  about  a.d. 
698,  and  died  a.d.  742.  The  diocese  is  now  merged  in  that 
of  Pamiers,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suflfragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne. 

The  town  of  St.  Lirier  has  a  population  of  about  1100, 
according  to  the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun.  The  bishop's 
palace  has  been  converted  into  a  dSpSt  de  mendicitS,  or 
poor-house.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and  beds  of  grey,  white,  and  black 
marble.  The  other  towns  are  St.  Girons  (population  3634 
for  the  town,  4381  for  the  commune),  Castillon,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lez  and  Aubouigane;  and  Rimont,  near 
the  Bau:  with  the  bourgs  of  Seix  (pop.  1564  for  the  town, 
3822  for  the  whole  commune)  and  Massat  (pop.  1635  for 
the  town,  and  9322  for  the  whole  commune).  (Malte 
Brun;  D'Anville;  Prudhome,  Dictionnaire  Universel  de 
la  France,) 

CX)UTANCES,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Manche  in 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Soulle,  188  miles 
from  Paris  by  Evreux,  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  St,  Lo :  in  49®  4' 
N.  lat.,  and  1"  28'  W.  long.    This  city  owes  its  name^  and 
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probably  its  origin,  to  the  Romans :  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country,  it  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Constantius 
Chlorus  (father  of  Ck>nstantine  the  Great),  who  called  it 
after  his  own  name  Constantia,  or,  according  to  Ammianus 
Morcellinus,  Castra  Constantia,  from  whence  by  corru]^tion 
is  derived  the  modem  name  Coutanoes.  Before  the  division 
of  France  into  departments,  this  place  was  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Cotentin  [Cotkntin],  to  which  it  gave  name. 
There  are  no  Roman  antiquities  at  Coutances,  except  an 
aqueduct,  said  to  be  of  Roman  original,  but  which  has  been 
repaired  since  their  time.  Th6  cathedral  (Notre  Dame)  is 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  France ;  the  church 
of  St  Pierre  is  idso  worthy  of  notice.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1832  was  8957.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  con- 
siderable trade  in  i^cultural  produce  (especially  horses) ; 
and  manufkcture  bra-ticking,  tape,  and  parchment 

The  bishopric  of  Coutances  originated  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  comprehends  the  department  of  Manche.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

Coutances  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  having  a 
population  (in  1832)  of  1 36,847.  It  has  a  tribunal  de  com- 
merce. 

CJOUTHON.    [Committee  of  Public  Safety^ 

COUTRAS,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Dronne  and  the  Isle.  Here  the 
Hueuenots,  under  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV. 
of  France,  delated  the  army  of  the  French  King  Henri  III., 
under  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  fell  in  the  action,  20th 
October,  1687. 

COUVIN.    [Namur.] 

COVE,  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  rocky  coast.  When  the  in- 
dentation is  wide  and  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  fifty 
tons  burden  and  upwards,  it  is  called  a  harbour ;  but  when 
it  is  too  narrow  for  that  purpose,  and  can  only  bo  entered 
by  small  craft,  it  is  called  a  cove. 

(X)VENANT  is  a  written  agreement,  by  deed  under 
seal,  between  two  or  more  persons,  whereby  some  act  is 
agreed  to  be  done ;  or,  upon  the  happening  of  some  event, 
some  charge  or  liability  is  agreea  to  be  borne  by  some 
party  thereto.  The  person  entering  into  the  agreement, 
and  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalty  of  its  breacb^  is  called 
the  covenantor,  and  the  person  with  whom  it  is  made,  the 
covenantee.  The  portion  of  the  agreement  which  expresses 
the  character  of  the  liability  of  the  covenantor  is  called  the 
lien. 

(Covenants  take  many  varieties  of  forms,  and  are  variously 
stated.  They  usually  arise  from  the  express  words  of  the 
parties,  but  any  wordis  denoting  the  intention  are  sufficient ; 
as,  '  I  agree,' '  I  am  content'  They  are  sometimes  inferred, 
by  law,  from  the  relation  of  the  parties  or  fh>m  the  nature 
of  their  contract  Thus  a  demise  fbr  a  term  of  years,  will 
sustain,  upon  an  implied  covenant,  an  action  for  quiet  en- 
joyment. 

The  lien  of  covenants  usually  contains  introductory 
words,  declaring  the  extent  of  the  covenant.  If  there 
are  several  covenantors,  it  usually  declares  the  covenant 
to  be  several,  or  joint,  or  joint  and  several.  In  case  the 
covenant  is  several,  each  of  the  covenantors  covenants  for 
himself  alone,  and  may  be  sued  alone ;  if  joint,  each  of  the 
covenantors  covenants  for  himself  as  well  as  for  each  other, 
and  b1\  must  be  sued  together ;  if  joint  and  several,  each 
party  covenants  for  himself,  and  as  a  surety  for  those  with 
him,  and  an  action,  in  this  case,  may  be  brought  against 
one  of  the  covenantors  only,  or,  against  all.  The  courts 
however,  even  in  these  cases,  regard  the  interests  of  the 
parties ;  and  if  the  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  joint,  the 
action  must  be  brought  against  all  the  covenantors,  though 
the  terms  of  their  covenant  may  be  joint  and  several;  and  if 
the  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  several,  though  the  covenant 
is  jomt,  the  parties  must  be  severally  sued.  The  reason  is, 
that  difficulty  would  arise  if  judgment  in  distinct  actions 
should  be  asked  for  one  and  the  same  cause  against  several 
persons,  or  against  persons  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  action 
to  affect  The  mere  terms  of  a  covenant  are  not  therefore 
a  sufficient  guide  to  determine  the  propriety  of  joining 
parties  in  an  action  upon  it 

Covenants  are  divided  into  real  and  personal,  though,  as 
now  used,  they  are  as  to  remedy,  chiefly  personal. 

The  former  affect  realty,  and  may  bina  the  real  estate  of 
the  covenantor  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  and  of  his  assigns. 
Personal  covenants  bind  only  the  covenantor,  or  his  executors 
and  administrators,  that  is,  his  personal  estate  in  their 
hands.     The  objects  of  real  covdnants  are  generally  to 


afford  some  specific  advantaee  or  proteetion  to  those  into 
whose  hands  the  realty  to  which  they  relate  shall  pass ;  or, 
to  secure  the  performance  of  some  specific  duty  by  those 
who  may  possess  the  realty  to  which  they  relate. 

In  the  construction  of  all  covenants  the  intention  of  the 
parties  is  regarded.  The  general  rules  usually  laid  down 
for  this  purpose  depend  upon  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties ;  and  for  this  reason,  a  statute  declaring  the  effect 
of  certain  covenants,  and  enabling  them  to  be  stated  in  a 
few  words,  has  long  been  desired,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
length  of  conveyance  and  to  avoid  litigation.  By  such  a 
measure  the  express  intention  of  the  parties  would  always 
appear  in  deeds,  by  their  adoption  of  the  abbreviated  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  or  by  their  restraining  its  general  effect 
Indeed,  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  registry  of  deeds  in 
Yorkshire,  it  is  declared  that  the  words  *  grant  bargain, 
and  sell*  are  to  operate  as  covenants  for  title,  for  farther 
assurance,  and  for  quiet  enjoyment 

The  intention  of  the  parties,  however,  is  not  always  suf* 
ficient  in  the  case  of  real  covenants,  to  secure  their  object. 
It  is  frequently  desirable,  when  the  possession  of  land  is 
parted  with,  that  the  purchaser  and  his  assignees  should 
always  be  able  to  resort  to  the  vendor  or  to  his  heirs  for  pro- 
tection, or  that  the  purchaser  and  his  assignees  should  per- 
form certain  duties,  and  that  the  covenants  for  these  pur- 
poses should  always  be  connected  with  the  party  enjoying 
the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  covenants  shall  *  run 
with  the  land.'  In  order  that  tliis  shall  occur,  the  mere 
intention  of  the  parties,  however  definitely  expressed,  is 
insufficient ;  there  must  also  be  privity  of  estate.  "When 
land  mortgaged  in  fee  was  demised  by  the  mortgagor,  a 
covenant  entered  into  with  him  was  merely  personal ;  for 
though  in  equity  the  owner  of  the  estate,  at  law  the  mort- 
gagor is  a  mere  stranger  to  it :  there  was  no  privity  of  es- 
tate between  the  lessor  and  lessee.  {Webb  v.  Bwsell,  3 
Term  Rep.,  402,  678 ;  1  Hen.  Blackstone.  562.)  The  as- 
signee also  must  come  in  of  the  same  estate  as  his  assignor, 
or  the  covenant  will  also  be  merely  personal.  Thus,  a  co- 
venant to  pay  a  fee  farm  rent,  in  a  deed  enabling  the  pur- 
chaser to  appoint  his  estate  to  uses,  became  a  mere  personal 
covenant  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  appoint,  for  the 
appointment  did  not  convey  the  same  estate  that  the  pur- 
chaser had  acquired.  {Roach  v.  fVacUutm,  6  East  289.) 
[Uses.]  The  Real  Property  Commissioners  have  stated 
three  rules  respecting  covenants  running  with  the  land. 

1.  A  covenant  to  run  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  as- 
signee, or  to  give  to  him  the  benefit  of  it  without  lus  being 
named,  must  relate  directly  to  the  land,  or  to  a  thing  par- 
cel of  the  demise :  such  is  a  covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  keep 
buildings  in  repair,  or  to  observe  particular  modes  of  culti- 
vation. 2.  When  it  respects  a  thing  not  in  existence,  but 
which,  when  it  comes  mto  existence,  will  be  annexed  to 
the  land,  the  covenant  will  bind  the  assigns  by  naming 
them,  but  will  not  bind  them  unless  named:  such  is  a 
covenant  to  erect  buildings,  or  to  plant  trees.  3.  When 
it  respects  a  thing  not  annexed,  nor  to  be  annexed,  to  the 
land,  01'  a  thing  merely  collateral,  or  in  its  nature  merely 
personal,  the  covenant  vrill  not  run,  that  is,  it  will  not 
bind  the  assignee,  nor  pass  to  him,  even  though  named  : 
such  as  a  covenant  to  haul  coals  to  the  lessor's  house,  to 
grind  com  at  his  mill,  or  to  buy  or  sell  stock  in  a  certain 
manner.  These  rules,  however,  though  originally  laid 
down  with  reference  to  leases,  have  been  treated  os  apply- 
ing to  cases  not  involving  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  They  involve  many  subtle  distinctions,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  all  covenants,  of  whatever  nature  or  for 
whatever  purpose,  should,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is 
expressed,  or  may  be  inferred  from  the  instrument,  bind 
the  assignee  of  terms. 

The  Law  Commissioners  also  divide  covenants  where  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  lessee  and  reversioner, 
does  not  exist,  into  three  dasses.  1.  Covenants  made  tvith 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  they  relate ;  as  covenants 
for  title,  to  indemnify  from  existing  charges,  for  farther 
assurance,  &c.,  which  supply  the  old  remedy  of  warranty, 
with  the  difference,  that  pecuniary  damages,  instead  of  the 
recompense  of  land,  are  obtained  under  them.  2.  Covenants 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  they  relate ;  as  to 
build  on  certain  land,  to  keep  up  a  road,  to  keep  a  space  of 
ground  open.  3.  Covenants  relating  to  the  production  of 
writings  and  title-deeds;  as  in  cases  where  an  estate  is  di- 
vided into  fractions  and  sold  to  difiSnrent  persons,  one  of  the 
purchasers,  usually  the  purchaser  of  the  most  valuable 
jigitized  b;, 
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share,  holding  the  deeds  and  writings.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  a  covenant  by  the  owner  of  land  respecting 
the  land  should  always  run  with  the  land ;  hut  this  doc- 
trine has  not  heen  established,  and  if  sanctioned,  might 
give  an  injurious  control  over  property  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

At  common  law,  none  but  parties  or  privies,  by  contract 
or  estate,  could  take  advantage  of  covenants,  or  be  bound 
by  them.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  great  evils 
were  found  to  follow  from  this  state  of  the  law,  the  lands 
then  seized  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
patentees  or  grantees  of  the  crown,  being  leased  under 
covenants,  which  ceased  to  be  binding  by  the  absence  of 
any  privity  between  the  lessees  of  the  church  lands  and 
the  new  owners  of  such  lands.  To  correct  these  evils  the 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c  34,  was  passed,  which  gave  to  the  grantees 
of  reversions  generally,  and  to  the  grantees  and  patentees  of 
the  crown  the  same  advantages  and  remedies  as  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  original  lessors  or  grantors  of  the  land.  The 
statute  placed  the  parties  to  whom  it  applied  in  the  position 
of  those  who  were  privy  to  the  original  contract  To  cove- 
nants, however,  merely  collateral,  the  statute  does  not  ap- 
ply ;  that  is,  if  the  covenant  is  beneficial  to  the  lessor,  with- 
out regard  to  his  continuing  the  owner  of  the  estate,  it  is 
a  collateral  covenant,  upon  which  the  assignee  of  the  rever- 
sion cannot  sue.  The  assignee  of  the  reversion,  however, 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  covenants  entered  into  by  a 
lessee  with  the  lessor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  provided  such 
assignee  be  the  owner  of  the  reversion  immeoiately  expect- 
ant on  the  term,  and  provided  the  estate  he  has  be  the 
same  estate  which,  or  a  portion  of  which,  the  lessor  had  at 
the  time  of  granting  the  lease.  If  there  be  a  title  para- 
mount by  03cheat  or  otherwise,  the  covenant  is  at  an  end, 
if  such  title  defeats  the  lessor's  estate. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  to  take  a  bond  as  an  additional 
security.  It  enabled  the  obligee  to  elect  between  an  action 
of  debt  for  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  or  to  proceed  upon  the 
covenant.  The  reason  of  the  practice  was,  that  at  common 
law  a  devisee  of  the  real  estate  of  the  covenantor  was  not 
liable  to  an  action  for  a  breach  of  covenant,  though  by>the 
statute  of  fhiudulent  devises  (3  W.  and  M.  c.  14),  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  for  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond. 
This  is  now  remedied  by  the  1  W.  IV.  c.  47,  which  extends 
the  provisions  of  the  3  W.  and  M.  to  the  case  of  a  cove- 
nant 

By  the  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  42,  actions  on  covenants  must 
be  brought  within  twenty  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
has  arisen. 

Covenants  may  be  discharged  by  a  release,  by  their  per- 
formance, by  the  destruction  of  the  seal,  or  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  interest  upon  which  the  covenant  depends.  They 
may  be  void  at  the  time  of  their  creation  upon  account  of 
the  personal  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties  to  contract,  as 
being  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic,  or  upon  account  of  their  object 
being  illegal,  as  relating  to  bribery,  gaming,  illegal  insu- 
rances, lotteries,  sales  of  offices,  simony,  smuggling,  stock- 
jobbing, usurv,  or  to  wagers.  They  will  also  be  void  if 
opposed  to  puSlic  policy,  as  not  to  trade  generally,  though  a 
covenant  not  to  trade  in  a  particular  place,  or  with  a  par- 
ticular person,  would  be  valid. 

COVENANT  and  COVENANTERS.  [Cambroihans.] 

COVENTRY,  a  city  locally  situated  in  the  himdred  of 
Knightlow,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  of  which  however 
it  forms  no  constituent  portion  ;  having  been  made,  with 
several  adjacent  villages,  a  separate  county,  by  an  act 
of  Henry  Vl.  in  1451,  and  entitled  the  Countv  of  the 
City  of  Coventry.  The  city,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  stands  on  a 
small  elevation  wliich  slopes  gradually  towards  the  east  and 
west.  The  situation  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, on  a  level  tract  which,  near  Coventry,  is  about  300 
feet  above  the  sea  level;  91  miles  N.N.W.  from  London, 
and  10  N.N.E.  from  Warwick.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  its  origin  appears  to  be  only  obscurely  known. 
By  some  writers  it  is  assierted  and  by  others  denied  that  the 
name  is  derived  (as  Covent  Grarden  from  Convent  Garden) 
from  a  spacious  convent  which  was  founded,  says  Leland,  by 
king  Canute,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  traitor  Edric  in  1 016. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  in  1044,  earl  Leofric,  apowerfril  lord 
of  the  large  territory  of  Mercia,  vnth  his  wife,  the  lady 
Godiva,  founded  at  Coventry  a  magnificent  Benedictine 


monastery,  and  appropriated  to  it  half  the  town  and  twenty 
four  lordships,  besides  enriching  it  with  a  profiision  of  rich 
presents.    The  capacious  cellar  of  the  monks  still  exists, 
measuring  75  yards  in  length  by  5  in  breadth.    From  the 
date  of  this  religious  establishment  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise.    After  tne  Conquest 
the  lordshijj  of  Coventry  came  to  the  earls  of  Chester. 
Leland,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  says  that  the 
city  was  begun  to  be  walled  in  in  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
and  that  it  had  six  gates,  many  fan-  towers,  and  streets  well 
built  with  timber.    Other  writers  speak  of  thirty-two  towers 
and  twelve  gates.  The  walls  were  demolished  by  Charles  U. 
in  consequence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  citizens  in 
favour  of  the  parliamentary  army.    During  the  monastic 
ages  Coventry  had  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral,  similar 
to  that  at  Lichfield.    At  the  Reformation  it  was  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  order  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  only  a  frag- 
ment or  two  now  remain.  There  are  three  antient  churches, 
of  which  St.  Michael's  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  for 
architectural  beauty  and  ornament.    It  was  originally  built 
in  1133,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  was  given  to  the 
monks  of  Coventry  by  Ranulph  eari  of  Chester,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen.    Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  said  to  have 
considered  this  church  a  masterpiece  of  the  lighter  (Gothic 
style.    The  spire  rises  finely  tapering  out  of  an  octagonal 
prism  upon  the  tower,  and  its  summit  is  303  feet  firom  the 
ground.    The  interior  is  lofty  and  finely  ornamented  with 
rows  of  clustered  pillars  and  arches,  with  a  roof  of  curiously 
carved  oak  and  numerous  windows  of  antient  coloured 
glass.    (Description  qf  St,  MichaePs  Church,  by  William 
Reader,  Coventry.)     Trinity  church  is  a  Gothic  edifice, 
but  heavier  and  less  elegant  than  St  Michael's.     The 
height  of  its  spire  is  237  feet    St  John's  is  a  plain  cruci- 
form structure,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lU.    A 
handsome  new  church  has  been  built  under  the  parliamen- 
tary commission.    One  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
vestiges  of  the  ornamental  arcliitecture  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Coventry,  and  perhaps  in  England,  is  a  capacious 
buildinff  called  St  Mary's  Hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  vI.    The  principal  room  is  63  feet  by  30,  and  34 
feet  in  height.     Its  grotesquely  carved  roof  of  oak,  the 
gallery  for  minstrels,  the  armoury,  the  chair  of  state,  and 
especially  the  great  painted  window  facing  the  street,  are 
admirably  suited  to  ftimish  a  vivid  idea  of  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  Coventry  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
princes.    A  tapestry  made  in  1 450,  measuring  30  feet  by  1 0, 
and  containing  80  figures,  is  a  curious  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  £eiwing,  dyeing,  and  embroidery  of  that  period. 
This  hall  is  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  is  used  as  a 
council  chamber,  and  for  civic  festivities.    {Guide  to  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  by  William  Reader,  Coventry.)  In  the  market- 
place a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  cross,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country,  was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  taken  down  in  1 771  to  gratify  the  bad  taste  of  the 
inhabitants.    It  was  hexagonal,  57  feet  high,  with  eighteen 
niches  of  saints  and  kings.    (Gou^^h's  Brit  Topog.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  303.)   The  hospital  in  Gray  Friars'  Lane  is  very  antient, 
and  richly  ornamented  with  carved  oak.     The  building 
called  the  Mayor's  Parlour  is  of  the  sixteenth  century :  it  is 
used  for  judicial  purposes. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments;  one 
held  by  Henry  IV.  in  1404,  called  Parliamentum  Indoc- 
turn,  fW)m  being  composed  of  laymen  inimical  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  clergy,  or,  as  some  writers  say,  fh)m  the  fact  of 
lawyers  being  excluded.  The  other  by  Henry  VI.  in  1459, 
called  Parliamentum  Diabolicum,  from  the  numerous  at- 
tainders it  issued  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  ad- 
herents. 

Froissart  and  Holinshed  give  a  inraphic  account  of  the 
combat  at  Coventry  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Duke 
of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  See  also  Shakspeare's 
Richard  JL 

Coventry  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  exhibition  of 
pageants  and  processions ;  and  in  the  monastic  ages  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  magnificent  and  costly  performance  of 
the  religious  dramas  called  Mysteries.  Accounts  are 
extant  of  these  solemn  shows  as  early  as  1416.  They  were 
performed  on  moveable  street-stages  chiefly  by  the  Gray 
Friars,  on  the  day  of  Corpus  ChristL  The  subjects  were 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Doomsday,  &c.,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  exhibitions  was  such  that  the  king  and  the  royal 
family,  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  tne  church,  were 
usually  present  as  spectators.    (Seo  d  DiHertation  on  th$ 
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PageanU  or  Dramatio  Mysterte*  omtunUly  performed  ai 
Coventry^  and  other  Municipal  Entertainments,  by  Thomas 
Sharp,  4to.,  1825.)  The  plates  in  this  work  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  the  facts  are  valuable  as  indicating  the 
preat  progress  of  society  since  the  time  when  kings  and  pre- 
lates witnessed  with  gratification  and  applause  what  would 
now  shock  the  feelings  and  be  condemned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  humblest  member  of  society.  The  following 
items  from  a  bill  of  expenses  inserted  in  tne  work  just  men- 
tioned, will  give  an  idea  <Jf  these  dramatis  personae : — •  Payd 
for  2  pound  of  havre  for  the  divill's  head,  3i. ;  mending 
his  hose,  %d.  Black  canvas  lor  shirts  for  the  damned,  4«. 
Red  buckram  for  wings  of  angels  (represented  by  naked 
children),  7*.  Paid  for  a  cote  for  Grod,  and  a  payre  of  gloves, 
3«.'  The  following  work  also  contains  much  curious  infor- 
mation: *The  Pageant  of  Uie  Company  of  Sheremen  and 
Taylors  in  Coventry,  as  performed  by  them  on  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi,  with  other  Pageants  at  Coventry,  on  the 
visit  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen  in  1455 ;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward in  1474;  of  Prince  Arthur  in  1498,  &c;  with  the 
Verses  recited  in  character  on  those  occasions.'  By  W. 
Reader,  Coventry.  Other  writers  give  descriptions  of  the 
costly  pageants  exhibited  to  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  and 
several  other  kings.  Coventry  was  the  &voiuite  residence 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Here  also  Queen  Elizabeth 
delighted  to  see  *The  game  of  Hock  Tuesday,*  which  repre- 
sented the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  English  in  1002, 
and  it  was  for  her  especial  amusement  that,  in  addition  to  a 
ring  for  baiting  bulls,  another  was  put  do^n  for  badger-bait- 
ing, her  fiivourite  sport  The  peculiar  predilection  of  the 
people  of  Coventry  ror  gorgeous  pageantry  is  still  displayed 
in  the  celebrated  processional  show  at  the  great  foir  on  the 
Friday  in  Trinity  week,  when  many  thousands  assemble  to 
see  the  representative  of  lady  €rodiva.  The  legendai^  origin 
of  this  singular  exhibition  is  as  follows :  Ean  Leofric  had 
subjected  the  citizens  of  Coventry  to  a  very  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, and  remaining  inflexible  against  the  entreaties  of  his 
lady  for  the  people's  relief,  he  declared  that  her  reauest  should 
be  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  she  should  ride  per- 
fectly naked  tlurough  the  streets  of  the  city ;  a  thing  which 
he  supposed  to  be  quite  impossible.  But  the  lady's  modesty 
being  overpowered  bv  her  generosity,  and  the  inhabitants 
having  been  enjoined  to  close  all  their  shutters,  she  par- 
tially veiled  herself  with  her  flowing  hair,  made  the  circuit  of 
the  city  on  her  palfrey,  and  thus  obtained  for  it  the  exonera- 
tion and  freedom  which  it  henceforth  enjoyed.  The  story 
is  embellished  with  the  incident  of  Peeping  Tom,  a  pry- 
ing inquisitive  tailor,  who  was  struck  blind  for  popping  out 
his  head  as  the  lady  passed.  His  effifl^  is  still  to  be  seen 
protruded  frt>m  an  upper  window  in  High  Street,  adjoining 
the  King's  Head  tavern.  In  Grough's  edition  of  Camden's 
*  Britannia,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  346)  it  is  stated  that  Mathew  of 
Westminster,  who  wrote  in  1307,  that  is,  250  years  after  the 
time  of  Leofric,  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  legend,  and 
that  many  preceding  writers  who  speak  of  Leofric  and 
Godi\'a  do  not  notice  it.  In  Rudder's  'Gloucestershire,* 
p.  307,  a  similar  legend  is  said  to  be  related  of  Briavel's 
Castle.  The  Coventry  procession,  a^  at  present  exhibited, 
began  only  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  1677  :  it  consists 
principally  of  Saint  George  of  England  on  his  charger,  lady 
Godiva,  a  female  who  rides  in  a  dress  of  flesh-coloured  mus- 
lin, with  flowing  hair,  on  a  beautiful  gray  horse ;  then  follow 
the  mayor  and  corporation,  the  whole  of  the  city  companies, 
the  wool-combers,  knights  in  armour,  Jason,  bishop  Blaize, 
&c.  &c.,  all  in  splendid  dresses,  with  a  great  profusion  of 
brilliant  ribands,  plumes  of  feathers,  and  numerous  bands 
of  music.  ( The  History  and  Description  qf  Coventry  Show 
Fair,  tvith  the  History  of  Leqfric  and  Godiva.  By  W. 
Reader.) 

The  county  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  measures  about  eight 
miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  seven  miles,  containing  an 
area  of  18,161  acres.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  chiefly  laid  out 
in  pasturage.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  rests  on  the  red 
sand-stone  of  the  district.  The  county,  besides  the  city  and 
suburbs,  consists  of  the  parishes  of  Foleshill,  Exhall,  An- 
stey.  Stoke,  Slivichall,  with  part  of  Stow  and  Shelton. 
These  parisbes  include  a  total  of  nineteen  villages  and  ham- 
lets, some  of  which  are  very  populous,  but  tney  have  no 
share  in  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  the  city.  The 
city,  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  is  divided  into 
six  wards,  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
thirty-six  councillors. 

The  assizeft  are  regularly  held  in  the  city,  and  quarter- 


setsionB  are  held,  of  which  the  recorder  is  sole  judge,  be- 
sirles  which  there  are  various  other  courts. 

Besides  the  patronage  of  many  important  appointments, 
the  corporation  had  formerly  the  distribution  of  charitable 
frinds  amounting  to  7300/.  per  annum.  The  following  are 
the  principal  institutions  of  this  kind,  which  in  Coventry  are 
very  numerous.  Sir  Thomas  White's  charity,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henrv  VHI.,  produces  annually  between  2000^  and 
3000/.  The  Bablake  Men's  Hospital,  of  wliich  an  income 
of  about  1500/.  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  and 
aged  men,  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Bond,  in  1606. 
The  Bablake  Bovs'  Hospital  has  an  income  of  about  940/., 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  yoimg 
and  poor  boys.  Besides  these,  there  are  twelve  other  con- 
siderable charities,  and  several  minor  ones.  A  full  ac- 
count of  these  charities  is  given  in  the  *  Reports  on  Cliari- 
ties.' 

The  free  school  is  a  richly  endowed  institution  founded 
by  John  Hales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Here  Six 
William  Dugdale  and  several  other  eminent  men  were 
educated,  llie  income  is  about  900/.  per  annum ;  and  the 
school  has  two  fellowships  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Oxford,  one 
at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  six  exhibitions  at  either 
university.  It  appears  from  the  Charity  Commissioners' 
Reports,  that  the  school  was  grossly  mismanaged  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry;  the  fine  school-room  was  locked  up, 
and  the  books  of  its  library,  which  had  not  been  used  to  hght 
the  fire  with,  were  missing  or  torn  and  covered  with  mould. 
Since  that  time  a  new  head-master  has  been  appointed,  and 
at  present  the  school  is  again  attended  by  a  number  of 
pupils.  There  is  a  large  Lancasterian  school,  Sunday 
schools,  and  several  good  private  academies ;  with  places  of 
worship  for  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  town  is  gloomy  and  crowded ;  many  of 
the  streets  being  narrow,  and  darkened  by  the  projection  of 
the  upper  stories  of  houses  built  in  the  fifteenth  and  six* 
teenth  centuries.  The  city  retains  its  antient  limits ;  any 
enlargement  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  surrounding  com* 
mens,  called  the  Lammas  Lands,  on  which  the  fi^men 
have  the  right  of  pasturing  their  horses  and  cows.  The 
streets  are  lighted  and  watched  at  night,  but  are  not  generally 
paved,  or  supplied  with  public  sewers.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings  already  noticed,  may  be  named  the  County  Hall, 
a  stone  edifice  erected  in  1785,  and  the  Draper's  Hall, 
which  is  ornamented  with  Tuscan  pilasters,  and  is  elegantly, 
fitted  up  for  assemblies  and  other  public  entertainments. 
The  gaol  has  recently  been  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  at  an 
expense  of  above  16,000/. 

In  the  time  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries  the  tradesmen 
of  Coventry  we?e  famed  for  their  afliuence.  In  1448  they 
equipped  600  armed  men  for  the  public  service.  Until 
the  war  between  England  and  France  in  1694,  the  staple 
manufacture  was  woollens,  broad-cloths,  and  caps ;  and  pre- 
vious to  1580  there  existed  a  famous  manufacture  of  blue 
thread,  the  water  of  the  small  river  Sherbourn,  which 
passes  through  the  city,  being  an  excellent  menstruum  for 
ayeing  this  colour.  During  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  tammies,  camlets,  shal- 
loons, calimancoes,  gauzes,  &c.,  but  it  is  no  longer  continued. 
At  present  the  staple  manufactures  are  ribbons  and  watches. 
The  former  was  introduced  about  1730,  and  in  1830  the 
number  of  individuals  to  whom  it  afforded  employment  in 
the  city  and  adjacent  villages  is  said  to  have  been  about 
16,000,  the  number  of  looms  being  nearly  3000.  Of  late 
years  Uiis  manufacture  has  not  been  so  prosperous,  for  which 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  is  the  fact  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  proprietary  manufacturers  residing  in  London.  (See 
Report  on  Mamifactures.)  The  manufacture  of  watches 
was  introduced  about  1800,  and  has  become  so  ei^tensive 
that  the  annual  number  manufactured  is  equal  to  that  of 
London.  The  local  position  of  Coventry  is  favourable  for 
commercial  operations,  being  nearlv  central  between  the 
four  greatest  ports  of  England— London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
and  Hull ;  possessing  great  facilities  of  water  communica- 
tion by  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canal,  which  opens  into 
the  Grand  Trunk  navigation,  and  having  one  of  the  main 
roads  from  London  to  Birmingham  parsing  through  its 
streets. 

There  are  several  guilds,  or  incorporated  trading  com- 
panies, some  of  which  are  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
which  they  spend  in  charity  and  festivities.   The  city  of  Co- 
ventry sends  two  members  to  parlianielit^  The  elective 
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franchise  was  first  granted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
number  of  electors  since  the  Reform  Act,  is  5000.  The 
population  of  this  city  in  1377  was  7000,  at  which  time 
there  were  only  18  towns  in  the  kingdom  having  3000  in- 
habitants. In  1831  the  population  was  27,070,  of  whom 
204  families  were  employed  in  agiiculture,  and  4913  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on 
Friday,  and  fairs  on  the  second  Friday  after  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, May  2nd,  Friday  in  Trinity  week,  August  26th 
and  27th,  and  November  1st,  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
<Uty,  and  for  cattle. 

{Antiquities  qf  Warmckshirey  by  Dugdale ;  History  and 
Antiquities  qf  Coventry ^  12mo.,  1810  ;  New  Coventry  Guide, 
by  W.  Reader.) 

COVERDALE,  MILES,  bishop  of  Exeter,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  1487.  He  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  the  Augustine  friars  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr. 
Barnes,  afterwards  one  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  was  then 
prior.  Whether  he  took  a  degree  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  early  life  seems  uncertain ;  but  Grodwin  says 
he  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen,  and  was,  though  later  in  life,  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Cambridge.  Being  in  his  early  years  at- 
tached to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he 
became  an  Augustine  monk.  In  1514  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  ordained  at  Norwich;  but  he  afterwardis 
changed  his  religious  opinions.  Bale  says  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who,  together  with  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  his  quondam 
prior,  taught  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  dedicated  himself 
wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Reformation.  About  this  time, 
probably  1530  or  1531,  the  reformed  religion  began  to  show 
itself  at  Cambridge,  where  various  eminent  men,  and  Miles 
Coverdale  amongst  them,  began  to  assemble  for  conference 
on  those  points  which  had  been  discussed  by  the  reformers 
abroad.  In  1532  he  appears  to  have  been  abroad,  and  as- 
sisted Tyndale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  and  in  1535 
his  own  translation  of  the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication 
to  King  Henry  VIII.  It  fc»rmed  a  folio  volume,  printed,~as 
Humphrey  Wanley  (Lord  Oxford's  librarian)  thought,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  types,  at  Ziirich,  by  Christopher  Fros- 
chover.  He  thus  had  the  honour  of  editing  the  first  Eng- 
lish Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority,  and  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.  The 
Psalms  in  it  are  those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1538  Coverdale  went 
abroad  again  on  the  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Grafton,  the  English  printer,  had  permission  ftrom  Francis 
I.,  at  the  request  of  King  Henry  VIII.  himself^  to  print  a 
Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  work- 
men, and  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  license,  the  Inquisition  inter- 
posed by  an  instrument  dated  December  1 7,  1 538.  The 
French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and  Coverdale, 
who  was  the  corrector  of  the  press,  were  summoned  before 
the  inquisitors,  and  the  impression,  consisting  of  2500 
copies,  was  seized  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  The 
avarice  of  the  officer  who  superintended  the  burning  of  the 
copies,  however,  induced  him  to  sell  several  chests  of  them 
to  a  haberdasher,  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  his  wares,  by 
which  means  a  few  copies  were  preserved.  The  English 
proprietors,  who  had  fled  at  the  alarm,  returned  to  Paris 
when  it  subsided;  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  the 
copies  which  had  escaped  the  fire,  but  brought  with  them 
to  London  the  presses,  types,  and  printers.  This  importa- 
tion enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in  1539, 
what  is  called  Cranmer's,  or  *The  Great  Bible,*  in  which 
Ct)verdale  compared  the  translation  with  the  Hebrew,  cor- 
rected it  in  many  places,  and  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the 
work.  Coverdale  was  almoner,  some  time  afterward,  to 
Queen  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  \*ife  of  Henry  VHI.,  at 
whose  funeral  he  oflliciated  in  the  Chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle 
in  Gloucestershire  in  1548.  On  August  14th,  1551,  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  John  Harman,  otherwise  Voysoy,  in  the  see  of 
Exeter.  On  his  appointment  to  this  bishopric,  Coverdale 
was  so  ])oor  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  first  fruits,  which 
therefore  the  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
excused.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  con- 
sequent re-establishment  of  Catholicism,  he  was  ejected 
from  his  see,  and  thrown  into  prison,  out  of  which  he  was 
released  after  two  years*  imprisonment,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  chaplain,  Dr.  John 
Machaba^us,  had  married  the  sister  of  Coveidale*s  wife.  On 
his  release,  which  was  oc  the  condition  of  banishing  him- 


self, Coverdale  repaired  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  he  went 
afterwards  to  Wesel,  thence  to  Bergzabern,  and  finally  to 
Geneva,  where  he  joined  several  other  English  exiles  in 
producing  that  version  of  the  English  Bible  wnich  is  usually 
called  •  The  Geneva  Translation  ;*  part  of  whi^h,  the  New 
Testament,  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1557,  by  Conrftd  Ba- 
dius,  and  again  in  1560,  in  which  last  year  the  whole  Bible 
was  printed  in  the  same  place  by  Rowland  Harte.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Coverdale  retm-ned  from 
exile ;  but  having  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Genera  re- 
formers, as  far  as  respected  the  ecclesiastical  habits  and 
ceremonies,  he  was  not  allowed  to  resume  his  bishopric, 
nor  was  any  preferment  offered  to  him  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  1 563  Bishop  Grindal  recommended  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Llandaff ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  Coverdale*s 
age  and  infirmities,  and  the  remains  of  the  plague,  from 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  made  him  decUne  so  ereat  a 
charge.  In  lieu  of  it,  however,  the  bishop  collated  him  to 
tlie  rectory  of  St  Magnus  London  Bridge.  He  resigned 
this  living  in  1666.  The  date  of  his  death  has  been  va- 
riously stated.  The  narish  register  of  St  Bartholomew, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  howevei',  proves  that  he  was 
buried  February  19th,  1568,  in  the  chancel  of  which  church 
a  Latin  epitaph  remained  for  him,  till  it  was  destroyed 
along  with  the  church  in  the  ereat  fire  of  1666.  Coverdale 
was  3ie  author  of  several  tracts  calculated  to  promote  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  several  translations 
iVom  the  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers :  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
Coverdale's  life  in  Chalmers*s  Biographical  Dictionary, 
which  is  our  authority  for  the  greater  part  of  the  facts  here 
mentioned.  (See  also  Strype*s  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Parker, 
and  Grindal;  his  Memorials  and  Annals;  and  Tanner's 
Bibliotheca  Britanmco-Hibemica.) 

The  third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Coverdale's 
Bible  was  celebrated  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  chiu-ches 
of  England,  October  4th,  1835*  and  several  medals  were 
struck  upon  the  occasion. 

COVERED-WAY,  a  road  surrounding  a  fortified  post 
along  the  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  opposite  to  the  ram- 
parts. It  is  usually  about  30  ffeet  broad,  on  the  level  of  the 
natural  ^ound,  and  is  protected  by  the  mass  of  earth  called 
the  glacis.  Its  situation  is  indicated  by  the  unshaded  space 
above  the  line  RR  in  the  article  Bastion  (flg,  1).  As  the 
works  of  a  fortress  form  a  series  of  angles  which  are  alter- 
nately re-entering  and  salient  the  covered-way  necessarily 
changes  its  direction  at  each  angle ;  and  the  spaces  which 
are  there  fbrmed  by  its  branches  (as  at  L  and  above  the 
curve  line  at  E  in  the  article  and  figure  above  cited)  are  re- 
spectively designated  *  re-entering  and  salient  places  of 
arras.* 

Under  the  name  of  orlo  the  covered-way  is  met  with  in 
the  writings  of  the  first  Italian  engineers,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Tartaglia  in  the  16th  century. 

In  the  defence  of  a  fbrtress  this  work  is  of  great  import- 
ance. A  constant  fire  may  be  kept  up  firom  thence  while 
the  trenches  of  the  besiegers  are  being  slowly  executed  on 
the  surface  of  the  glacis ;  and  in  the  systems  of  Vauban 
and  Cormontaingne  it  is  purposely  made  so  narrow  as  to 
render  the  construction  of  a  breaching  battery  upon  it  im- 
possible, except  by  the  tedious  operation  of  removing  a 
large  part  of  the  glacis. 

Without  the  covered-way,  troops  making  a  sortie  would, 
after  having  crossed  the  ditch,  be  scarcely  capable  of  de- 
ploying under  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and,  in  retreating,  if 
pursued,  they  might  be  cut  in  pieces  on  the  counterscarp 
before  they  could  descend  into  the  ditch,  or  gain,  by  the 
bridges,  the  posterns  of  the  fortress ;  whereas  by  the 
sally-ports,  or  by  steps  temporarily  fbrmed  along  the  interior 
side  of  the  glacis,  the  departure  from,  or  the  return  to,  the 
covered-way  is  readily  accomplished  by  a  large  body  of 
troops. 

An  attack  on  the  covered-way  is,  moreover,  a  difficult 
enterprise,  and  is  usually  attended  with  great  loss  to  the 
besiegers  :  the  thickness  of  the  glacis  renders  it  impossible 
to  facilitate  the  assault  by  forming  a  breach  in  it ;  a  grazing 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  covered-way  disorders  the  assail- 
ants during  their  approach ;  and,  when  arrived  at  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  one,  and  sometimes  two  rows  of  palisades 
form  a  serious  impediment  to  a  descent  into  the  work. 
Even  if  an  entrance  should  be  gained,  the  assailants  are 
confined  between  the  traverses  and  annoyed  by  the  fire 
of  the  defeadera  who  have  retired  behind  them,  or  by  a 
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plunging  fire  from  the  parapets  of  the  fortress.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,  therefore,  tliat  such  an  attack  will  scarcely  he 
made  unless  tliose  fires  have  heen  previously  in  part 
silenced,  and  the  palisades  in  the  covered-way  deranged  by 
a  fire  of  guns  or  howitzers  from  the  enfilading  batteries. 

COVERTURE.    [Wife.] 

COW,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Her  milk  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  nourish  infants  and  in- 
valids, and  requires  no  preparation  to  make  it  palatable 
or  wholesome.  In  the  article  Cattle  we  have  given  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  breeds  of  cows;  and  under 
Butter  and  Cheese  an  account  of  their  principal  pro- 
duce. We  sliall  hero  confine  oiurselves  to  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  a  cow,  so  as  to  make  her  most  productive ; 
and  to  the  most  common  diseases  to  which  this  animal  is 
subject. 

Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  e^cially  where 
they  are  to  be  maintained  on  a  limited  portion  of  pasture, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  good  choice  be  maae  when 
they  are  purchased  or  reared.  Some  breeds  no  doubt  are 
much  superior  to  others ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  having  a  profitable  cow,  if  she  be  reared 
on  the  land  on  which  she  is  to  be  kept.  When  the  common 
breed  of  the  country  is  decidedly  inferior,  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  bring  a  cow  from  a  distance,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  from  some  district  of  which  the  pasture  is  rather  inferior 
to  that  to  which  she  is  brought,  or  at  least  not  better.  The 
best  breeds  are  found  in  Uie  richest  pastures,  but  they  do 
not  thrive  on  worse.  On  poor  land  a  small  active  cow  will 
pick  her  food  and  keep  in  condition,  where  a  fine  large  cow 
would  starve,  or  at  least  fall  off  rapidly.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  mountains,  near  the  tops  of  which  no  do- 
mestic animal  will  live  but  the  ffoat,  and  next  to  it  the 
smallest  breed  of  cows.  Where  the  pastures  are  poor  but 
extensive,  cows  give  little  milk,  and  the  number  which  can 
be  kept  must  make  up  for  the  produce  of  each.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  cows  are  stallea,  as  in  Flanders,  and  fed  on 
artificial  food  brought  to  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  large 
bulky  cows  eive  the  best  return  for  the  food  ;  at  least  this 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Flemish  farmers  in  general. 
In  France,  where  the  cows  are  led  along  the  roads  to  pick 
up  the  herbage  growing  by  the  road-side,  or  are  tethered  on 
a  small  portion  of  clover  or  lucem,  a  small  lean  cow  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  in  general  the  cows  commonly  met  with,  and 
which  are  bred  in  each  district,  seem  the  best  adapted  for 
the  mode  in  which  Ihey  are  fed.  Whatever  be  the  breed 
or  quality  of  a  cow,  she  should  always  have  plenty  of  food, 
without  which  no  considerable  produce  in  milk  can  be  ex- 
pected. This  food  should  be  succulent  as  well  as  nourish- 
ing, or  else  fat  will  be  produced  instead  of  milk.  A  ^ow 
well  fed  may  be  safely  milked  till  within  a  month  of  her 
cal\-ing.  It  is  better  that  she  should  be  dry  before  the  new 
milk  begins  to  spring  in  her  udder.  A  little  attention  will 
readily  prevent  her  becoming  dry  too  soon,  or  being  milked 
too  long.  Heifers  with  their  first  calf  should  be  allowed 
to  go  dry  sooner  than  older  cows ;  because  their  growth 
would  be  impeded  by  the  double  drain  of  the  milk  and  the 
calf.  It  is  best  to  let  a  heifer  go  to  the  bull  when  nature 
prompts  her  to  it,  provided  she  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  old ;  for  if  they  are  thwarted  in  their  first 
heat,  they  are  apt  to  become  irtegular  ever  after;  and  it  is 
advantageous  for  a  cow  to  calve  regularly  at  the  same  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  best  time  is  May,  when  the  grass 
begins  to  be  succulent  In  some  countries,  such  as  Swit- 
zerland, the  cows  calve  regularly  in  April  or  May,  and  are 
then  sent  to  the  pastures  among  the  mountains.  The  calf 
is  killed  almost  immediately,  unless  it  be  reared  for  stock, 
veal  being  of  little  value.  In  populous  countries  where 
veal  is  considered  a  luxury,  the  calves  are  kept  and  fattened 
by  letting  them  suck  the  cows,  or  by  giving  them  warm 
milk  to  £*ink.  Near  large  towns  this  is  a  profitable  mode 
of  employing  the  milk,  when  it  cannot  be  sold  for  imme- 
diate consumption.     [Calf.] 

A  cottager  with  two  or  three  acres  of  moderate  land  may 
keep  a  cow,  and  thus  add  much  to  his  earnings  as  a  la- 
bourer. For  this  purpose  he  will  require  a  small  portion 
of  permanent  grass  fenced  off,  to  allow  the  cow  to  take  ex- 
ercise, which  is  necessary  to  her  health.  Her  food  must  be 
raised  in  regular  succession,  and  cut  for  her.  The  earliest 
green  food  is  rye ;  then  tares ;  then  clover,  which  may  be 
made  so  to  succeed  each  other  as  to  give  an  ample  supply. 
Cabbages,  beet-root,  parsnips,  potatoes  and  turnips,  will 
contiQtt^  the  supply  during  vinter ;  and  ibfi  dung  mi  uxiQe 


of  the  cow  carefully  collected,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
land  in  condition.  This  system,  lately  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  has  already  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  poor.  There  is  very  good  advice  on  this 
management  in  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy^  a  useful  littla 
publication. 

Where  cows  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air,  with  proper 
shelter  in  case  of  stormy  and  wet  weather,  they  are  subject 
to  few  diseases.  They  must  be  carefully  looked  to  at  the 
time  of  calving,  but  except  in  urgent  cases  nature  must  be 
allowed  to  perform  her  own  office.  A  little  common  sense 
and  experience  will  soon  teach  the  possessor  of  a  cow  to 
assist  nature,  if  absolutely  necessary ;  and  in  case  of  dif- 
ficulties the  safest  way  is  to  call  in  an  experienced  person. 
Drinks  and  medicines  should  be  avoided;  a  little  warm 
water,  with  some  barley  or  bean  meal  mixed  with  it,  is  the 
most  comfortable  drink  for  a  cow  after  calving.  The  calf, 
and  not  the  cow,  should  have  the  first  milk,  which  nature 
has  intended  to  purge  its  intestines  of  a  glutinous  substance 
which  is  always  found  in  the  new-born  calf.  A  very  com- 
mon disease  with  cows  is  a  disordered  function  of  the  Uver, 
producing  a  yellowish  tint  in  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  in 
the  skin.  A  gentle  purge,  consisting  of  half  a  pound  of 
Glauber  salts,  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  ounces  of  treacle, 
with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  poured  over  them,  may  be 
given  when  it  is  milk-warm,  and  repeated  every  other  day ; 
keeping  the  cow  warm,  if  it  be  in  winter,  by  a  cloth  over 
the  loins,  and  in  a  shed.  This  will  in  general  restore  her 
health.  Should  the  cow  appear  to  have  a  chronic  affection, 
the  safest  course  for  a  cottager  is  to  part  with  her  at  any 
price  to  those  who  may  be  better  skilled  in  curing  diseases ; 
for  it  is  seldom  that  a  cow  is  worth  the  expense  of  the  far- 
rier's attendance  in  such  cases.  The  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
eased liver  or  lungs  in  a  cow  are  leanness,  with  a  staring 
coat,  a  husky  cough  with  loss  of  appetite,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  tho 
milk.  The  first  loss  by  the  sale  of  the  cow  is  alwavs  the 
least  in  the  end.  In  accidents,  or  acute  diseases,  the  at- 
tendance of  a  clever  veterinary  is  indispensable. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  idea  that  medicines 
are  necessary  to  keep  cows  in  health ;  and  the  practice  of 
keeping  advertized  medicines  at  hand  to  give  to  an  animal 
whenever  it  is  fancied  to  be  ill,  is  very  detrimental  to  their 
health.  Attention  to  food  and  exercise,  giving  the  first 
regularly  and  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  and  allowing 
the  cow  to  use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  latter,  are  the 
great  secrets  of  health ;  and  a  healthy  voung  cow  reared  at 
nome,  or  purchased  of  a  conscientious  dealer,  will  probably 
live  to  old  age  without  ever  having  had  any  disease.  A  cow 
is  old  and  unprofitable  when  she  reaches  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.  She  should  then  be  sold  and  a  yoimg  one  purchased. 
If  the  cottager  have  the  means  of  rearing  a  cow-calf  to 
succeed  the  old  mother,  he  will  do  well ;  if  not,  he  must 
lay  by  a  portion  of  the  cow's  produce  every  year  to  raise  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  old  cow  and  a  young 
one.  The  saving  banks  are  admirable  institutions  for  this 
purpose :  a  few  shiUings  laid  by  when  the  produce  of  the 
cow  is  greatest,  will  soon  amount  to  the  sum  required  to 
exchange  an  old  one  for  a  younger. 

COW-TREE,  a  plant  little  known,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  IJrticaceee,  and  apparently  to  the  genus 
Brosimum,  from  M-hich,  when  wounded,  a  mUky  nutritious 
juice  is  discharged  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it 
an  important  object  to  the  poor  natives  in  whose  country 
it  grows.  It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  being  peculiar 
to  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Coast  of  Caracas,  particularly 
from  Barbida  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  near  the  village  of 
San  Mateo,  and  in  the  valley  of  Caucagua,  three  days* 
journey  east  of  Caracas.  In  these  places  it  bears  the 
name  of  Palo  de  vaca  or  arbol  de  leche^  and  forms  a  fine 
tree  resembling  the  star  apple  of  the  West  Indies.  '  Its 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  rough  and  alternate,  are  marked  by 
lateral  ribs,  prominent  at  the  lower  surface  and  parallel ; 
they  are,  some  of  them,  ten  inches  long.'  Its  flowers  and 
fruit  have  not  been  seen  by  any  botanist.  From  incisions 
in  its  trunk  flows  a  glutinous  milk,  similar  in  consistence 
to  the  first  milk  yielded  by  a  cow  after  calving.  It  has  an 
agreeable  balsamic  smell,  is  eaten  by  the  Negroes,  who 
fatten  upon  it,  and  has  been  found  by  Europeans  per- 
fectly innoxious.  In  chemical  characters  it  is  remarkably 
similar  to  the  milk  of  animals,  throwing  down  a  cheesy 
matter,  and  undergoing  the  same  phenomena  of  putxeiac- 
^n  ai  gelatine.  jigitized  by 
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Humboldt  supposed  the  cow-tree  to  belong  to  the  Sapo- 
taceous  order,  but,  though  iittle  has  been  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  it  since  his  visit  to  the  Caracas,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  it  is  either  a  species  of  Brosimum  or  very  nearly  related 
to  it,  and  consequently  a  member  of  the  Urticaceous  order. 
The  latter  circumstance  renders  the  cow-tree  still  more 
interesting;  for  the  milky  juice  of  Urticaceous  plants  is  in 
other  cases  highly  poisonous.  But  botanists  are  now  ac- 
quainted with  many  instances  of  innocuous  plants  in 
poisonous  orders ;  thus  the  hya-hya  tree  of  Demerara,  for 
instance,  belonging  to  the  deadly  Apocynaceous  family, 
yields  a  thick  rich  milky  fluid  destitute  of  acrimony ;  and 
the  Kiriaghuna  plant  of  Ceylon  is  a  sort  of  East  Indian 
cow-plant,  notwithstanding  it  belongs  to  the  Asclepiada- 
ceous  order  which  is  acrid  and  dangerous.  In  the  absence 
of  precise  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  cow-trees  are  milked,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  their  harmlessness ;  but  every  physiologist  will  see 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  explained  without  difficulty  in 
more  ways  than  one. 
COWES.    [Wight,  Isle  of.] 

COWITCH,  or  COW  AGE,  a  word  of  unknown  deriva- 
tion, unless  it  be  a  corruption  of  Al  Kooshee,  the  Bengali 
name  of  one  of  the  plants  that  produces  it,  consists  of  the 
hairs  found  upon  the  pods  of  different  species  of  Mucuna. 
They  are  exceedingly  slender,  brittle,  and  easily  detached, 
and  the  fragments  readily  stick  into  the  skin  and  produce 
an  intolerable  itching ;  hence  they  are  frequently  employed 
for  mischievous  purposes.  Cowitch  is  also  used  medicinally 
as  a  vermifuge,  by  being  mixed  with  syrup  till  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  tea- 
spoonsful. 

The  plants  that  bear  these  pods  are  large  twining  annuals 
or  perennials,  with  leaves  like  those  of  kidney  beans,  dark 
purple  papilionaceous  flowers,  with  a  short  standard  lying 
close  upon  the  wings  and  keel,  and  diadelphous  stamens, 
half  of  which  have  round  and  half  arrow-headed  anthers. 
The  pods  contain  from  one  to  six  seeds,  and  are  covered  by 
a  very  wrinkled  shrivelled  skin,  which  even  stands  up  in 
little  plates.  Before  they  are  ripe  and  their  hairs  hardened, 
the  pods  are  employed  as  a  vegetable,  like  kidney  beans, 
and  are  described  as  oeing  delicious.  The  species  are  found 
in  hedges,  thickets,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  about  water- 
courses in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  America 
within  the  tropics.  Mucuna  urens  and  pruriens  usually 
furnish  the  substance;  but  that  from  M.  monosperma, 
called  by  the  Telingas  Enooga  doola  gun  da,  or  Elephant's 
Scratch-wort,  is  said  to  exceed  the  others  in  the  irritating 
burning  property  of  its  hairs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that 
M.  pruriens  was  one  of  the  plants  formerly  used  in  India  to 
poison  wells;  'it  has  turned  out  however  not  to  be  the 
poison  it  was  taken  for,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
other  plants  employed  for  the  same  base  ends  are  for- 
tunately much  less  aangerous  than  those  who  employ  them 
imagine.* 


[Cowitch,] 
Opened  pod  of  M.  nonoiptrma,  the  £]epIiRAi*0fomteh-wori— DAtiuml  tise. 


COWLEY,  ABRAHAM,  the  son  of  a  grocer  resident  m 
Fleet  Street,  London,  was  born  in  1618,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  an  early  poet,  and  attributes  the  direction  of  his  genius 
to  the  perusal  of  Spenser,  whose  works,  he  says, '  were  wont 
to  lye  in  his  mother's  parlour ;'  and  with  which  he  made 
himself  familiar  before  he  was  twelve  years  old.  At  the 
a(re  of  fifteeen  (not  thirteen)  he  published  a  volume  called 
'Poetic  Blossoms,'  containing,  among  other  things,  *The 
Tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Tliisbe,*  written  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  At  college  he  increased  his  reputation 
by  the  elegance  of  his  exercises :  and  not  to  mention  minor 
works,  composed  the  greater  part  of  his '  Davideis,'  an  un- 
finished epic,  in  four  books,  on  the  troubles  of  David. 
Being  attached  to  the  coui't  party,  he  was  ejected  in  1643, 
after  ne  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A. ;  and  he  then  settled 
in  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  known  and 
esteemed  by  some  leading  men,  and  being  appointed  secre- 
tary to  lord  Jermyn,  afterwards  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  honourable  and  confidential  oflice  of  cypher- 
ing and  decyphering  the  correspondence  of  the  king  and 
queen.  He  follow^  the  latter  to  Paris  in  16 46,  and  re- 
mained abroad  ten  ^ears.  Returning  in  1656,  as  a  sort  of 
spy,  *to  take  occasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of 
things  in  this  nation,'  he  was  seized,  and  obliged  to  give 
heavy  security  for  his  future  behaviour.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  something  suppressed  in 
subsequent  editions,  which  was  interpreted  to  denote  some 
relaxation  of  his  loyalty.  He  also  obtained.  Wood  says, 
through  the  influence  of  the  men  then  in  power,  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Oxford  in  1657:  having  professed  the  study  of 
physic,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  cloak  the  real  motive  of  his 
visit  to  England.  He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  prac- 
tised, and  the  only  fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  Latin  poem 
upon  Plants,  in  six  books.  Upon  Cromwell's  death  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  resumed  his  office.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  expected  to  obtain  the  mastership  of  the  Suvov, 
which  had  been  promised  to  him  both  by  Cnarles  I.  and  ll. 
In  this,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  was  disappointed ;  but 
some  amends  were  made  him  by  a  beneficial  lease  of  the 
(queen's  lands  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  whither  he  retired 
in  1665,  and  died  in  July,  1667,  in  his  49th  year.  He  was 
buried  near  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  in  1675  the  duke  of  Buckingham  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

Cowley  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  *  the  last  and 
undoubtedly  the  best '  of  the  metaphysical  authors,  a  curiims 
class,  of  whom  the  biographer,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  ha^i 
given  a  critical  account.  *  In  his  own  time  he  was  con- 
sidered of  unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon  represents  him 
as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went  before  him ; 
and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  three  greatest 
English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowley.'  For 
a  long  time  he  was  an  object  of  supreme  admiration,  and 
his  Pindaric  Odes  were  imitated  to  weariness  by  those  who 
could  emulate  his  extravagance,  but  not  his  learning,  wit, 
and  fertility.  This  fashion  has  long  been  at  an  end :  and 
while  the  simpler  of  our  older  poets  nave  of  late  years  been 
increasing  in  popularity,  Cowley,  we  conceive,  is  scarcely 
known  to  a  majority  even  of  the  poetical  readers  of  this 
couulry.  His  merits  are  summed  by  Johnson  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — *  He  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  his  pages  are  embellislicd 
with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  supply :  he  was 
the  first  who  in^>arted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  greater  ode  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less ;  he  was  qua- 
lified for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  flights;  he  was 
among  those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and  in- 
stead of  following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his 
side;  and  if  he  left  versification  yet  improvable,  he  left 
likewise  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  excellence 
as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it.'  His  faults  are, 
negligent  and  sometimes  vulgar  diction,  rugged  and  proifaic 
versification,  pedantry,  hyperbolical  exiu^geration,  and  an 
abundance,  unchecked  by  judgment,  of  that  particular  sor 
of  wit  which  Johnson  defines  to  be  the  discovery  of  occult 
resemblances  in  things  apparently  unlike.  His  poetry  pro- 
ceeds from  the  head  more  than  the  heart,  and  dazzles 
oftener  than  it  touches.  This  applies  especially  to  his 
amatory  poems  :  *  Considered  as  the  verses  of  a  lover,  no 
man  that  has  ever  loved  will  much  recommend  them.  They 
are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have  neither  gallantry  not^ 
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Ibtfdness.'  And  this  Is  not  TfonderfUl,  when  we  are  told 
that  he  never  loved  hut  once,  and  then  wanted  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion.  His  Miscellanies  have  gained  high 
praise  flrom  the  same  critic,  as  containmg  *  great  variety  of 
style  and  sentiment,  from  hurlesque  levity  to  awful  gran- 
deur.*   The  style  of  his  prose  is  also  highly  commended. 

COWPARSLEY,  a  wild  umbelliferous  plant,  called 
Charorhyllum  temiilum, 

COWPARSNEP,  a  wild  umbelliferous  plant,  called  He- 
racleum  Sphondylium, 

CXDWPER,  WILLIAM,  was  horn  at  Great  Berkham- 
stead  in  Hertfordshire,  of  which  place  his  lather,  the  Rev. 
John  Cowper,  was  rector,  on  the  15th  of  November  (old 
style),  1731.  He  was  first  placed,  when  he  was  but  six 
years  old,  at  a  school  kept  by  Dr.  Pitman,  at  Market  Street 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  cruelty  of  an  elder  boy  rendered 
the  two  years  which  he  spent  here  two  years  of  misery.  He 
was  next  pViced  in  the  house  of  an  oculist,  apprehensions 
being  then  entertained  that  he  would  lose  bis  sij^t ;  and 
under  the  care  of  this  oculist  two  more  years  of  his  boyhood 
were  passed.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  applying 
during  these  eight  years  with  diligence  to  his  studies,  and 
entering  with  spirit  into  boyish  sports. 

After  leaving  Westminster,  Cowper  was  articled  for  three 
years  to  a  solicitor ;  in  whose  office  he  had  for  a  fellow-clerk 
the  future  Lord  Thurlow.  When  the  three  years  for  which 
he  was  articled,  during  which  however  he  gained  no  great 
stock  of  legal  knowl^ge,  expired,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1754  he  was  called 
to  the  bar ;  and  in  1 759  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts.  One  reason,  and  doubtless  a  principal  rea- 
son, why  the  law  had  been  fixed  upon  as  Cowper*8  profes- 
sion, was  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  \^g9\  patron- 
age in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  relations.  It  Was  not 
certainly  from  any  enthusiasm  for  the  law  evinced  by  Cow- 
er ;  though  it  has  not  been  made  out  that  his  profession 
lad  been  determined  upon  by  his  friends  in  the  teeth  of 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  unfit  for  it  Having  however 
a  small  patrimony,  and  looking  forward  to  the  exercise  in 
his  ftivour  of  the  family  influence  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  cared  not  for  that  to  which  application  would 
lead,  any  more  than  he  liked  the  subject  to  which  he  was 
to  apply ;  and  accordingly  he  neglected  the  study  of  law. 
While  residing  in  the  Temple,  he  made  love  to  ms  cousin, 
Theodora  Cowper,  the  sister  of  his  correspondent.  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  dallied  with  literature.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  club  called  the  *  Nonsense  Club,'  consisting  entirely 
of  Westminster  men,  among  whom  were  Bonnell  Thornton, 
Colman,  and  Lloyd ;  and  he  contributed  a  few  f  apcrs  to  the 
'Connoisseur,*  of  which  Thornton  aud  Colman  were  the 
joint  projectors  and  writers. 

His  residence  in  the  Temple  extended  through  eleven 
years.  In  1763,  the  last  year  of  that  residence,  tlie  ottices 
of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  which  offices  were  at  the 
disposal  of  a  cousin  of  Cowper's,  became  vacant  about  the 
same  time.  The  last  two  were  conferred  on  Cowper.  His 
patrimony  was  by  this  time  well  nigh  spent,  and  the  gift 
was  therefore  so  far  acceptable.  But  the  duties  attached 
to  the  offices  of  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  committees 
were  duties  which  required  that  he  should  frequently  ap- 
pear before  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  to  him,  who  suffered 
from  extreme  nervousness,  a  public  exhibition  of  any  kind 
was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, '  mortal  poison.'  Ho  there- 
fore, almost  immediately  after  having  accepted  them,  re- 
signed these  offices ;  and  took  that  of  clerk  of  the  journals. 
But  here  again,  his  cousin's  right  of  nomination  having 
been  questioned,  Cowper  was  unexpectedly  required  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
before  being  allowed  to  take  the  office.  Thus  the  evil  flrom 
which  he  seemed  to  have  escaped  again  met  him.  *A 
thunderbolt,' he  writes  in  his  memoir  of  himself,  *  would 
have  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  this  intelligence . . .  .To  re- 
quire my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  that  I  might 
tnere  pubhcfy  entitle  myself  to  the  office,  was  in  effect  to 
exclude  me  from  it  In  the  mean  time,  the  interest  of  my 
firiend,  the  honour  of  his  choice,  my  own  reputation,  and 
circumstances,  all  urged  me  forward ;  all  pressed  me  to  un- 
dertake that  which  I  saw  to  be  impracticable.'  Unceasing 
was  the  anguish  which  he  now  suffered.  He  even  looked 
forward  anxiously  to  the  coming  of  insanity,  a  constitutional 
twidency  to  whidi  had  maaifetttd  ittelf  iIoim  ymm  bofoffe» 


that  he  might  bare  a  reason  for  throwing  up  the  office ;  and 
when  the  dreaded  day  drew  near,  and  he  found  himself  stiTl 
in  possession  of  his  senses,  he  determined  on  the  commis- 
sion of  suicide.  His  many  attempts  to  destroy  himself  all 
failed  of  success,  owing,  as  he  is  pleased  to  explain  it  in 
his  memoir,  to  ^rect  interpositions  of  Providence.  The 
office  was  ultimately  resignea  on  the  very  day  appointed  for 
the  examination ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  insane. 
He  was  immediately  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton 
at  St.  Alban's,  with  whom  he  stayed  until  his  recovery, 
which  took  place  about  eighteerf  iftontbs  af^er,  in  June, 
1765. 

The  form  which  Cowper's  madness  assunsed  was  that  of 
religious  madness.  A  belief  that  he  had  been  irrevocably 
cut  off  from  a  state  of  grace  in  this  Wotld,  and  of  salvation 
in  the  nfext,  was  that  which  preyed  upon  his  mind  previous 
to  the  coming  of  the  shock,  and  was  predominant  while  it 
lasted.  In  the  three  subsequent  periods  of  his  life  dUiing 
j  which  madness  returned  to  him,  fiom  1773  to  1776,  for 
about  six  months  in  1787,  and  during  the  six  years  pre- 
!  ceding  his  death,  its  form  was  the  same. 

On  Cowper's  reco%'erY  in  1765,  he  took  up  hi*  residence 
in  Huntingdon,  solely  tnat  he  might  be  within  reeeh  ef  a 
younger  brother  who  was  then  at  Cimbrid^e.  Here  lie  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  fkraily  of  Mt.  Unwifl,  the  benfefieial 
influence  exercised  by  whom  on  Cowper'rf  subsequent  life  is 
well  known.  Finding  that  his  spirits  were  sinking  in  ihe 
solitude  in  which  he  lived,  and  also  that  his  Scanty  means 
were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  separate  establishment,  he 
became  a  boarder  in  Mh  Unwinds  bouse.  On  Mr.  Unwin's 
death  in  1767,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwm  rettieved  to  CWney 
in  Buckinghamshire,  attracted  thither  by  their  esteem  fo^ 
Mr.  Newton,  who  was  theft  eurate  &(  the  place.  Mr.  Newton, 
a  man  greatly  to  be  respected  Ibr  moral  worth,  was  of  that 
religioirs  elass  which  is  cotnmonly  oalM  ^angelkal ;  and 
Cowper  now  entered  upon  what  is  styled  by  a  biograpber 
belonging  to  the  same  class  of  pietists  *a  oourse  ef  deeided 
Christian  happiness,  substituting  flrequent  evangelical  wdr- 
ship  for  the  daily  form  of  prayer  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
contented  himself,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  more 
extended  religious  intercourse.'  It  is  probable  that  Cowper, 
with  his  constitutional  nervousness  and  predisposition  to 
mental  derangement,  did  not  derive  unmixed  good  from 
the  excitement  of  frequent  prayer-meetings  and  an  unre- 
mitting attention  to  religious  subjects.  Mr.  Newton  had 
formed  a  plan  of  publishing  a  volume  of  hymns,  and  pre- 
vailed on  Cowper  to  assist  in  composing  thetn.  They  were 
afterwards  published  in  1776,  under  the  title  ef  Olney 
Hymns ;  but  Cowper,  before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  thw 
composition,  was  visited  with  his  second  attack  ef  madness, 
'  which  lasted  nearly  four  years. 

In  1776,  after  (i)wper^  recovery,  Mr.  Newton  removed 
from  Olney.  By  Mrs.  Unwin's  advice  he  was  new  induced 
to  commence  a  poem,  taking,  upon  her  tugg«9tio«,  tbd 
Progress  of  Error  for  his  subject;  and  he  imm^ately  wwit 
on  to  write  three  more  moral  satires,  intitled  *  Truth,* 
*  Table  Talk,'  and  *  Expeatulation.'  ITiese,  together  with 
the  poems  intitled  'Error,'  'Hope,'  'Charity,"  'Conver- 
sation,' and  '  Retirement,'  and  some  Smaller  pieces,  were 
formed  into  a  volume^  which  was  published  in  1782. 
He  published  a  second  volume  in  1785,  containing  the 
•Task'  and  *  Tirocinium/  the  former  of  which  poems  had 
been  commenced  on  the  Suggestion  of  another  female 
friend.  Lady  Austen.  It  is  to  the  same  lady  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  *  Hiitor^  of  John  Gikin.'  He  had  begun 
in  1784,  so  soon  as  the  "ta^k*  and  'Tirocinium'  had  been 
written,  his  transhitidn  of  Homef,  which  occupied  him  for 
the  next  six  years.  The  translation  was  pubUshed  in  1791. 
During  its  progresft  he  had  changed  his  place  of  residence 
from  Olney  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Weston,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  cousil^  Lady  Hesketh,  with  whom 
he  had  recentlv  renewted  a  correspondence  which  had  been 
long  suspended,  and  whose  attentions  contributed  much  to 
the  comfort  of  his  later  years.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  translation  of  Homer  was  completed,  he  undertook  to 
superintend  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  Works,  and  to  furnish 
translations  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  In  1792  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Hayley  at  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  not  having 
made  a  journey  for  twenty  years  before.  Symptoms  of  hi& 
constitutional  malady  had  occasionally  shown  themselves 
during  the  eight  or  ten  preceding  years;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1794  he  was  again  atfaicted  with  madness.  A 
change  of  aoene  being  juqg:^  deurSM^l^  waa  removed 
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fifft  i0  Nocth  XiMl49a]ima  in  Norfolk,  tbem#  to  Mimds- 
ley,  and  afterwards  to  East  Dereh^un ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  short  iater^aU  of  comparative  tranquillity,  during 
which  he  faoiuposod  one  or  two  waaX\  pieces  and  revised  his 
translation  of  Hoij»er.  Mrs.  U  uwin,  hi^i  iaithf ul  oompaaion, 
die4on  the  1 7th of  Deoeobofc,  \7^i  and aiter  three  dreary 
yean,  Cowper  followed  her  to  thie  grave  #n  the  2^  oi 
April,  l&M,    He  died  in  hi^  S9th  year. 

CoYper's  merits  have  b^en  Mntfned  wp  by  Mr.  Souithey 
in  the  werds — *  tkk9  moait  popular  peet  of  his  ^^exkeration* 
and  the  host  of  English  letter-vriters.'  Bi«i  lett^^rs  are 
written  in  a  ge|Mun^  uiwflbcted  English  style,  and  ase 
marked  for  the  most  part  by  a  playfiilnesa  and  humour 
which  effectuaUy  ^prevent  thie  -muy  feeling  that  usually 
attends  a  long  oontiAttous  reading  of  epistolary  oorrespend- 
ence.  Ahs^oe  of  affectation  is  again  a  chief  charac- 
teristic of  his  paems.  They  are  free  60m  all  sickW  senti- 
mentality or  manneri^n  in  language.  As  regards  freedom 
from  the  first,  the  manliness  of  the  poet  presents  a 
striking  conhrast  to  the  feminine  character  of  the  man; 
while,  with  referemce  to  thd  second  point,  Cowper  has  the 
merit  of  having  done  much  towards  that  improvement  in 
pootic  diction  which  has  since  received  a  mighty  impulse 
through  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  nature ;  and  some  of  his  descriptions  of 
natural  obj0cts  are  such  as  Wordsworth  himself  might  be 
proud  to  own.  His  poems  contain  also,  as  it  is  not  too 
strongly  expressed  W  Hazlitt,  *a  number  of  pictures  of 
domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement  which  can  hardly 
be  forgotten  but  with  the  language  itself.'  (Lectures  on 
the  English  Fbets,  p.  182.)  There  is  a  striking  amount  of 
variety  in  his  poems,  or,  taking  but  one  of  them,  in  the 

*  Task'  alone.  Some  of  his  smaller  pieces,  as  for  instance 
the  Lines  on  receiving  his  Mother's  Portrait,  and  those 
addressed  *  to  Mary,'  are  ^xquisitelv  patheitic. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  &w  words  concerning  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer.  Its  execution  is  unequal,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  &work  of  such  length,  and  of  an 
author  subject  to  attacks  of  melancholy  as  Cowper  was. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  and  judged  by  those  rules  which 
should  be  applied  to  translations,  it  must  be  pronounced 
the  best  translation  of  Homer  which  we  possess.  He  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  seize,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
real  spirit  of  Homer ;  whereas  Pope,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
translated  not  from  indination,  but  for  money,  had  thought 
of  any  thing  else ;  and  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had 
to  make  no  sacrifices  of  meaning  or  language  to  the  tyranny 
of  rhyme.  From  Cowper  too)  a  man  girted  with  a  decidedly 
poetical  temperament,  a  more  genial  appreciation  of  Homer 
was  to  be  expected  than  from  one  wnose  merits  chiefly 
consist  in  powers  of  wit  which  are  certainly  great,  and  in 
a  facility  of  rhymiag  which  is  certainly  extraordinary. 
Cowper  himself  said  of  his  predecessor—*  There  is  hardly 
tlie  thii^  in  the  world  of  which  Pope  waa  so  destitute  as  a 
taste  for  Homer.' 

There  are  numerous  X4ve3  of  Cowper.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, since  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  views  taken  by  pre- 
ceding biographers  is  either  embodied  or  discussed  in  these 
two,  to  mention  more  than  those  by  Mr.  Grimshawe  and 
Mr.  Southey.  Each  of  the^e  liivea  is  prefixed  to  a  Col- 
lection of  Cowper's  Letters  and  Poem^  Mr.  Grimshawe 
announces  that  h9  present^  a  '  complete  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Cowper,  which  it  i3  not  in  the  power  of  any  indi- 
vidual besides  himself  to  accomplish,  because  all  others  are 
debarred  access  to  the  "Phvate  Correspondence."'    The 

*  Private  Correspond^ikee,'  it  appears,  is  a  collection  oi 
Cowper's  letters,  which  was  puBUshed  in  1824  by  Dr.  J. 
JohiuK>n,  and  the  copyright  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Grimshawe's  publishera.  Though  Mr.  Southey  is  thus 
debarred  from  inserting  the  whole  of  this  colleeCion  in  his 
edition,  he  has  embodied  in  the  life  all  that  is  material 
therein ;  wlule,  by  the  kindness  of  many  of  the  surviving 
relatives  of  Cowper's  friends,  he  has  obtained  access  to 
much  of  his  correspondence  that  had  never  seen  the  light 
He  has  also  been  enal^edi  through  the  same  sources,  to 
shed  new  light  on  many  incidents  of  Cowper's  life ;  for  in- 
stance, his  connexion  with  the  ignorant  enthusiast  Teedon 
(vol.  iu.,  chap.  16,  17,),  and  the  breach  with  Lady  Austen, 
which  preceding  biographers  have  invented  many  gossiping 
stories  to  explain,  and  which,  by  showing  that  Cowper  gra- 
dually got  tired  of  her  society,  he  has  divested  of  its  former 
mysterious  importance.  A  poem  entitled  *«Anti  Thelyph* 
thofltt'  heifiig  a  satire  againat  those  who  would  do  away  with 


^he  nwtitution  of  marnage,  appears  among  Cowper's  poesM 
for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Southey's  edition. 

COW-POX.    [Vaccina.] 

COWRY  SHELLS  are  called  by  conahoiogists  Cyj.ra'tp 
Their  beauty  has  procured  thorn  a  place  among  the  orna- 
ments of  our  chimney-pieces,  and  they  have  been  in  de- 
mand among  civilixed  and  uncivilized  nations  time  out 
of  memory.  Like  thb  precious  metals,  they  are  not  only 
used  fer  ornament,  but  they  have  also  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  them  a  species  of  currency.  In  fac^ 
wwries  are  used  as  small  coin  in  many  parts  of  Southern 
Asia*  as  in  India,  the  Burmese  empire,  Siam,  &ic.,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Afiica.  Their  ^reat 
multiplication  in  these  countries  has  however  depressed 
their  value  much  below  that  of  the  precious  metals,  in 
1740  a  rupee  in  Bengal  was  worth  24U0  cowries ;  in  1766, 
2660  cowhes;  and  now,  we  believe,  3200  may  be  had 
for  it 

The  shells  used  as  currency  occur  principally  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  but  particularly 
among  the  Maldive  Islands,  of  which  they  constitute  the 
prindpal  article  of  export  They  are  fished  for  three  days 
after  the  high  tides,  by  the  women,  with  baskets,  m  whidi 
they  take  up  a  quantity  of  sand  containing  cowries.  When 
the  sand  is  washed  out,  the  shells  are  heaped  up  on  the 
shores,  and  the  fish  soon  die ;  they  are  then  ready  for  the 
market   (Sonnerat,  Beckmann.)    [Cvpksid^ 

COXE,  WILLIAM,  archdeacon  oi  Wilts,  was  horn  m 
London,  March,  1747.  In  1768  he  was  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Donham,  near  Uxbridge,  but  soon  after  he  went 
to  travel  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years.  In  1775  be  accompanied  in  the  sane 
capacity  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with 
whom  he  visited  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  His 
'Sketches  of  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Political  State  of 
Switzerland,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  W.  Melmoth,'  8vo. 
1779,  was  translated  into  French  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  M.  Ramond,  a  French  traveller  of  taste  and  infor- 
mation, who  rendered  Coxe's  work,  which  was  rather  dry 
and  prosy,  more  attractive  by  adding  many  entertaining  de- 
tails. Coxe's  attention  had  been  chietly  directed  to  the 
political  institutions  of  the  numeious  republics  of  the  old 
Helvetic  Confederation,  a  subject  which  had  been  already 
in  some  measure  treated  by  Stanyan  half  a  century  be- 
fore. Ramond  travelled  as  a  pedestrian  through  the  most 
remote  Alpine  districts:  he  understood  the  dialects  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  respect  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Coxe.  He  added  to  Cuxe's  work  several  entire  letters, 
among  others  one  ii\  which  he  describes  the  striking 
scene,  which  few  travellers  have  witnessed,  of  a  gene- 
ral landsgemeinde,  or  assembly  of  the  whole  sovereign 
people  of  the  canton  of  Glarus.  Ramond's  book  is  still 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  upon  old  Switzerland, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  French  invasion  and  subsequent 
changes.  (Letires  de  Mr.  W,  Coxe  sur  i*ttat  Pblttiqi^, 
Civil,  et  Naturel,  de  la  Suisse,  mtgmentees  des  Observa- 
tions fadtet  dans  le  mime  Pays  par  le  'Praducteur,'  2  vols. 
Svo.,  Phria,  1781.)  In  1780  CoXe  published  a  second 
edition,  inucfc  enlarged,  of  his  own  work,  under  the  title  of 
'Travels  in  Switzerland,'  Svols.  8vo.  The  third  volume  is 
entirely  engrossed  by  a  description  of  the  Giisons.  Mean- 
time in  1 784,  having  visited  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  he  published  *  Travels  into  Poland,  Ruifsio,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,'  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  which  were  translated  into 
French.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  Samuel  Wmtbread  on  a  tour  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  1 786  he  went  there  again  with  the  son  of 
Mr.  Portman,  of  Bryanston,  Dorset  In  1 788  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Bemerton  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  1794  he  again  visited  the  continent  with  lord  Brome, 
eldest  son  of  &e  marquis  Cornwallis ;  and  on  his  return 
was  made  ehaplain  of  the  Tower. 

Coxe  had  collected  a  considerable  store  of  information 
during  his  travels,  of  which  he  availed  himself  in  writing 
sever^  historical  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
*  Histwy  of  the  House  of  Austria  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Monarchy  by  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  to  the  death  of 
Leopold  11.  in  1792,'  3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1807.  It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  labour  and  research,  and  conscienti- 
ously written.  The  author  quotes  in  his  preface  and  in  tlte 
body  of  the  work>  his  authorities  \}&^  i^inted  and  M6  ; 
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he  also  availed  himself  of  oral  information  wliich  he  col- 
lected in  his  travels.  *  I  have  endeavoured,*  he  says  in 
his  prefkce,  *  to  divest  myself  of  party  and  local  preju- 
dices; I  have  weighed  every  evidence  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  and  have  given  the  result  of  a  lahorions  inves- 
tigation hy  presenting  a  faithftil  and  consistent  picture  of 
times,  characters,  and  events,  without  trespassing  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  disquisitiohs  on  the  innumerable 
contradictions  and  clashing  testimonies  which  impeded  my 
progress  at  every  step.' 

Ttie  author  has  confined  himself  to  the  German  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  leaving  out  the  Spanish  branch 
from  PhiUpII.  The  work  was  translated  into  Grerman,  and 
seems  to  nave  been  well  received  at  Vienna.  Coxo  also 
wrote — 1.  *  History  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  from  1700  to  1788,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1813.  2.  'Me- 
moii's  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  Original 
Correspondence,*  3  vols.  4to.,  1817—19;*  an  elaborate  and 
valuable  work.  3.  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl 
of  Orford,  illustrated  with  Original  Correspondence  and 
Authentic  Papers,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1798.  4.  'Account  of  the 
Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and  America ;  to  which 
are  added,  the  Conquest  of  Siberia,  and  the  History  of  the 
Transactions  and  Commerce  between  Russia  and  China,*  in 
4to.  Gmelin,  Pallas,  Miiller,  and  others  had  already  treated 
these  subjects,  buJt  Coxe  has  added  more  complete  infor- 
mation which  he  collected  at  Petersburg.  5.  *  Private  and 
Original  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  with  King  William  III.,  the  Leaders  of  the 
Whiff  Party,  and  Others.'  6.  *  An  Historical  Tour  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, illustrated  with  plates  from  the  drawings  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,*  2  vols.  4to.  7.  *An  Account  of  the 
Prisons  and  Hospitals  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Different  Modes  of  Punishment  in 
those  Countries,*  8vo.  8.  *  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works  of 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet,*  3  vob.  8vo. ;  besides  several  minor 
works. 

In  1803  he  married  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Walter  Shairp, 
consul-general  of  Russia.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Wilts.  After  publishing  the  '  Memoirs  of  Marl- 
borough,* in  1819  his  sight  failed  him,  and  he  became 
^adually  blind.  He  died  at  Bemerton  at  an  advanced  age, 
m  June,  1828.  Coxe  occupies  a  respectable  place  among 
modern  historians:  the  subjects  that  he  has  treated  are 
numerous  and  important ;  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  collect 
the  best  information,  for  obtaining  which  he  had  facilities 
of  access  to  some  important  private  collections.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing work  was  published  after  his  death :  *  Memoirs  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham, 
collected  from  the  Family  Papers,*  2  vols.  4to.,  London, 
1829. 

COYPEL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  paintere.  Noel,  the 
first  of  the  family  who  attained  any  reputation,  was  the 
son  of  Guyon  Coypel,  a  younger  son  of  a  Norman  family, 
and  was  bom  in  1628.  Guyon  practised  painting,  but  ap- 
parently with  little  success.  He  placed  his  son  at  an  early 
age  ^ith  Vouet,  a  painter  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under 
a  painter  named  Quillerier.  Noel  rose  rapidly  in  reputa- 
tion, and  was  received  into  the  Academy  at  Paris  in  1663. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  king  director  of  the  Academy  at 
Rome,  where  he  resided  some  time,  enjoying  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bernini,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  other  eminent  painters 
of  the  day.  Noel  Coypel  was  a  diligent  student,  and  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome  profited  greatly  by  his  assiduous 
example.  Having  retumea  to  Paris,  he  was  successively 
made  I'ector  and  director  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  1 707, 
working  at  liis  art  to  the  last.  Noel  was  married  twice, 
and  le^  two  sons,  Antoine  and  Noel  Nicholas,  and  many 
daughters.  Antoine,  his  father's  pupil,  was  born  in  1661, 
and  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  He  afterwards  travelled  for  im- 
provement into  Lombardy.  He  left  Rome  at  too  early  an 
age  to  profit  as  he  might  have  done  by  his  studies  from  the 
Italians,  being  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  made  such  progress  in  his  profession,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  received  into  the  Academy.  In  1 707  he  was 
made  professor  and  rector,  and  in  1714  director.  He  was 
married,  and  at  his  death  in  1722  left  one  son,  Charles,  also 
a  painter,  and  his  father*8  pupil,  who  successively  passed  all 
the  ranks  to  the  highest  in  the  Academy.  Noel  Nicholas, 
the  second  son  and  pupil  of  Noel,  was  bom  in  1692.  He 
was  received  into  the  Academy  in  1 720,  during  his  brother*s 
Mctorate.    He  did  not  attract  much  notice  until  after  his 


brother's  death,  but  then  rose  rapidly  m  reputation  till  the 
time  of  his  own  death,  in  1673. 

Noel  Coypel  is  skilful  and  spirited  in  design,  and  a  lively 
colourist,  but  somewhat  affected.  Antoine,  the  most  famous 
of  the  family,  has  much  power  and  variety  in  his  design ; 
but  the  mannered  style -of  the  French  school  was  not  cor- 
rected by  his  study  of  the  Italian,  since  he  was  too  ready  to 
adopt  the  artificial  graces  of  Bemini,  his  friend  and  adviser. 
Noel  Nicholas,  although  not  free  from  the  factitious  ele- 
gance of  his  relatives,  possesses  a  considerable  feeling  for 
pastoral  enjoyment,  which  is  evinced  in  some  rustic  compo- 
sitions. The  principal  works  of  all  the  Coypels  are  at 
Paris.     (Arcenville.) 

COYPOU,  or  COYPU,  Molina's  name  for  a  rodent 
quadmped,  the  Quoiya  of  D'Azara,  the  Couit  Mtis  Coypus 
of  Molina  and  GmeUn,  Hydromys  Coypus  of  Geoffi-oy,  Myo- 
fwtamus  Bonariensis  of  Commerson.  Lesson  alters  the 
name  to  Potamvs^  but  Myopotamus  is  the  term  usually  cur- 
rent among  zoologists. 

Generic  Character. — Head  large;  muzzle  obtuse;  ears 

small  and  round.    Feet  five-toed ;  thumb  of  the  fore-feet 

very-  short,  the  four  fingers  free ;  posterior  feet  palmatcd. 

Tail  long,  conical,  strong,  scaly,  and  sprinkled  with  scat 

tcred  hairs. 

2  4  —  4 

Dental  formula.    Incisors,  -.    Molars,  - — t=20.    The 
2  4  —  4 

molars  gradually  increase   in   size  from  the  first  to  the 

last,  and  approximate  to  those  of  the  beavers. 


[Teeth  of  Coypu,  rather  lest  than  natural  lixe,  fVom  F.  Ctmer.] 
Mr.  Martin,  in  the  •  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society*  (1835),  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  an  individual  that  lived  and  died  in  the  gar 
dens  of  the  Society.  The  skull,  although  it  agreed  in  many 
points  with  that  of  CapromySt  approximated  nearest  to  that 
of  the  Capybara,  *  llie  main  outline  and  contour  of  both 
are  very  similar ;  they  both  agree  in  the  flatness  of  their 
upper  surface,  in  the  elongation  of  their  form,  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  suborbital /oram^n,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  processes  of  the  occipital  bone,  continued  from  its 
transverse  crest.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  details, 
numerous  and  striking  points  of  difference  are  immediately 
observable.  In  the  Capybara,  for  instance,  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  the  zygomatic  arch, 
broad  and  strong,  has  its  lower  edge  brought  down  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  molars,  though  it  advances 
much  fkrther  than  either  in  the  beaver  or  tcater-rat;  in 
which  animals  the  orbits,  of  an  oval  shape,  have  a  less 
lateral  and  more  vertical  aspect.  In  the  Coypus  the  tern- 
poral/o««<ff  are  deeper  than  in  the  Capybara  or  the  beaver, 
and  the  external  auditory /oromew  runs  obliquely  forwjirds 
and  downwards,  while  in  the  Capybara  it  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  in  the  beaver  downwards  and 
backwards.  The  frontal  bone  is  divided  by  a  permanent 
longitudinal  suture,  as  it  is  also  in  Cqpromys;  whereas  in 
the  Capybaroy  the  water-raty  and  the  beaver^  no  trace,  at 
least  in  adults,  of  such  a  separation  is  visible.  The  beaver, 
when  semi-adult,  exhibits,  however,  a  slight  appearance  of 
it.*  The  number  of  the  vertebr©,  according  to  the  same 
author,  is  as  follows:— Cervical,  7;  dorsal,  13;  lumbar,  6; 
sacral;  4 ;  caudal,  23.  The  ribs  are  sl^R^  thin,  and  flexible^ 
Jigitized  by  Vn 
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and  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  small.  Tlie  dentition,  he 
observes,  differs  widely  from  that  of  Hydrotnys,  with  which 
the  animal  was  associated  generically  by  M.  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire.  Baron  Cuvier,  he  remarks,  states  that  the  skull  of 
the  Cot/pus  has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Hystrix  dorsata^ 
but  he  adds  that  he  has  not  seen  the  skull  of  that  animal, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge ;  though  certainly  the  teeth,  as 
given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  and  those  of  the  Coypus  differ  ma- 
terially. *  The  incisores  are  large  and  strong,  and  of  a  deep 
orange  yellow  on  their  outer  suriaoe  ;  the  alveoli  of  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  pa§^  through  the  intermaxillary  into  the  true 
maxillary  bones.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  extend  beneath 
the  whole  of  the  molares.*  The  scapula,  it  appears,  agrees 
closely  with  that  of  Capromys,  but  differs  considerably  in 
shape  from  that  of  the  beaver.  Its  anterior  edge  runs  out 
into  an  angle,  at  a  greater  comparative  distance  from  the 
spinous  ridge  than  either  in  the  beaver  or  the  porcupine, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  posterior  angle ;  so  that 
the  total  breadth  of  this  bone  is  comparatively  greater  than 
it  is  in  those  two  animals.  The  clavicle  is  slender.  The 
humerus  presented  nothing  extraordinary.  The  pelvu  was 
long  and  narrow.  The  femur  was  thin  and  small,  and  had 
both  a  trochanter  major  and  a  trochanter  minor. 

But  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  Cojrpou. 

*  In  the  motions  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  Coypus  when 
alive,*  says  Mr.  Martin,  *  I  observed  not  only  an  awkward- 
ness but  a  want  of  firmness,  which  gave  something  of  a 
crawling  character  to  the  progression  of  the  animal  on  the 
floor.  A  recollection  of  this  circumstance,  which  struck 
me  when  I  first  saw  the  animal,  led  me  to  open  the  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint  with  care :  on  doing  this,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  no  ligamentum  teres ;  on  opening  the  other,  still  none 
appeared.  I  am  convinced  that  I  did  not  destroy  or  rupture 
the  ligament,  for  no  ruptured  fibres  were  at  all  visible ;  and 
on  opening  the  acetabula  of  other  animals  at  the  same  time, 
the  ligament  was  found  strong  and  large ;  in  this,  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible.  There  is  on  tlie  head  of 
the  femur  a  very  slight  depression,  but  it  is  covered,  as  the 
rest  of  the  head,  with  smooth  cartilage.  I  believe  therefi)re 
that  the  Coypus  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  few  Mam- 
malia in  which  this  ligament  is  absent ;  but  it  would  be 
desirable  that  another  specimen  should  be  examined  before 
this  peculiarity  is  insisted  on  as  an  ascertained  fact' 

Mr.  Martin  was  unable  to  examine  all  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  which  he  regrets^  as  Cuvier  notices  a  peculiarity 
in  those  of  the  carpus ;  viz.,  in  there  being  no  separation 
between  the  os  magnum  and  trapezoides. 

Of  the  viscera,  the  spleen  presented  the  same  figure  as  in 
the  Ondatra,  the  Capromys,  and  some  other  rodents.  The 
stomach  closely  resembled  that  of  Capromys.  The  duode- 
num commenced  with  a  large  sacculus  projecting  towards 
the  oesophagus  like  a  caecum,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
cwlogenus  as  described  by  Sir  E.  Home.  A  similar  dila- 
tation, Mr.  Martin  remarks,  has  been  noticed  in  Capromys y 
Ancema,  and  Dasyprocta,  but  not  so  considerable.  There 
wore  several  other  resemblances  to  Capromys,  in  the  intes- 
tines, in  some  of  the  abdominal  musdes,  and  in  the  uretlura; 
but  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  details  to  the  paper 
itself,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  well  worth  pe- 
rusal. 

Description. — Less  than  the  beaver,  which  however  it 
resembles  in  many  points.  Head  large  and  depressed ;  ears 
small  and  rounded ;  muzzle  sharper  than  that  of  the  beaver, 
with  very  long  and  stiff  whiskers.  Neck  stout  and  short. 
Limbs  snort;  fore-feet  not  webbed,  fingers  on  each  five, 
the  thumb  very  small ;  hind-feet  with  the  same  number  of 
toes,  the  great-toe  and  three  next  joined  by  a  web  which 
extends  to  their  ends,  little-toe  free,  edged  with  a  membrane 
on  the  inner  side;  nails  compressed,  long,  crooked,  and 
sharp.  Tail  round  and  thinly  hairy,  the  nairs  permitting 
the  scaly  texture  of  the  skin  to  be  seen.  Back  brownish- 
red,  becoming  redder  on  the  flanks.  Belly  of  a  dirty  red. 
Edges  of  the  lips  and  extremity  of  the  muzzle  whitish. 

Geographical  Distribiaion,— South  America.  Very  com- 
mon in  Cnile,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucuman :  more  rare  in 
Paraguay. 

Habits,  much  resembling  those  of  the  generality  of  a()ua- 
tic  rodents.  It  swims  with  great  ease,  affects  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water,  and  burrows  in  the  cround.  Its  prin- 
cipal food  in  a  state  of  nature  is  vegetable.  The  female 
brings  forth  from  five  to  seven,  and  the  young  always  accom- 
pany her  till  they  are  well  grown. 


The  French  authors  say  that  the  coypou  is  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  that  its  manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 
The  individual  kept  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society 
in  the  Regent's  Park  did  not  show  much  sociability  of  dis 
position,  but  it  was  confined  in  a  cage  of  no  large  dimen 
sions,  and  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  making  it 
familiar.  ^ 
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Utility  to  man. — The  coybou,  like  the  beaver,  has  two 
kinds  of  fur.  The  long  ruddy  hair  gives  the  tone  of  colour, 
and  the  brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base  is,  like  the 
down  or  wool  of  the  beaver,  the  cause  of  the  animal's  com- 
mercial value,  and  used  largely  in  the  manufecture  of  hatt. 
In  France  the  skins  were,  and  perhaps  still  aro,  sold  under 
the  name  of  Racoonda.  M.  Geoffroy  mentions  that,  in  cer- 
tain years,  a  single  French  furrier,  M.  Bechem,  has  received 
from  15,000  to  20,000  skins.  They  are  imported  into  Great 
Britain  to  a  large  amount — fVom  600,000  to  800,000  have 
been  stated  as  the  importation  of  one  year,  principally  from 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata-^under  the  name  of  Neutria  or  Nutria 
skins,  an  appellation  probably  derived  from  some  supposed 
similarity  in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  animal  which 
produces  it  to  the  otter,  the  Spanish  name  of  which  is 
Nutria. 

CRAB  (Zoology),  Cancer,  Leach;  Piatycaranus,  La- 
treille,  Edwards.  Dr.  Leach  restricted  the  genus  Cancer 
to  the  form  of  Cancer  pagurus,  Linn.,  the  large  eatable 
crab  of  our  coasts,  which  was,  when  he  defined  the  genus, 
the  only  species  known. 

Generic  character.  External  antenn»  with  the  basilar 
joint  broad,  very  long  and  thick,  filling  the  hiatm  between 
the  irmet  canthus  of  \he  orbit  and  the  ftont,  and  terminating 
forwards  in  a  strong,  angular,  tooth-like  projection,  directed 
forwards  and  a  little  inwards,  reaching  oeyond  tlie  frontal 
line.  The  terminal  or  moveable  portion  is  slender,  very 
short,  and  arises  firom  the  internal  part  of  the  basilar  joint, 
nearer  to  the  cell  of  the  internal  antenfuc  than  to  the  orbit. 
The  internal  antenn»,  instead  of  lying  obliquely  outwards 
or  transversely,  as  in  most  other  genera  of  this  section,  are 
directed  forwards;  a  character  by  which  Cancer  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  PUUypodia,  Carpilius,  Xantho, 
&c.  The  second  joint  of  the  inner  footstalk  of  the  external 
pedipalps  is  excavated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  mar- 
gin ;  in  some  species  the  notch  is  confined  to  the  angle,  in 
others  it  extends  half  way  down  the  side  of  the  joint.  The 
first  pair  of  feet  is  nearly  equal ;  in  some  specimens  of  each 

?)ecies;  the  difference  in  size  being  scarcely  appreciable, 
hey  are,  generally,  very  robust.  The  remaining  feet  have 
no  spines,  but  are  in  most  species  more  or  less  hairy.  The 
abdomen  of  the  male  has  five,  that  of  the  female  seven 
joints.    (T.  Bell.) 

Geographical  Distribution,  With  the  exception  of  our 
indigenous  species.  Cancer  pagurus,  they  are  all,  as  fkr  as 
their  localities  are  known,  exclusively  natives  of  the  coasts 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  America.     (T.  Bell.) 

Mr.  Bell  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  genus  Cancer, 
(Zool.  Trans,  i.  335.)  gives  three  new  species,  vii.  Cancer 
Umgipes,  Cancer  Edwardsii  and  Cancer  dmiatus  brought 
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)MBie  by  Mr.  Cuming  uid  Mr.  MiUer,  besides  Cancer  irro- 
ratus  of  Say,  «id  Cancer  pagurue,  which  last,  as  it  was 
considered  the  type  by  Dr.  Leach,  we  select  as  an  examole. 
Carapace  tnjinsversely  oblong,  flattened,  b\U  little  higher 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  somewhat  rounded  before 
and  behind ;  the  surface  minutely  granulated,  smooth,  with 
the  regions  but  slightly  marked.  Latero-anterior  margin 
slightly  recurved,  divided  into  ten  quadrate  lobes,  the  sides 
of  which  are  contiguous,  and  the  margins  entire ;  the  last 
lobe  inconspicuous,  and  passing  into  t&  posterior  marginal 
hne,  which  terminates  immediately  anterior  to  the  posterior 
transverse  ridge.  Front  trifld,  the  teeth  of  nearly  equal 
length  and  size.  Orbits  round,  with  a  strong  triangular 
tooth  over  the  inner  cantkuSy  which  does  not  project  so  far 
as  the  front ;  and  a  smaller  one  filling  the  space  between 
the  two  superior  fii^isures.  External  antenna  with  the 
basilar  joint  much  elijiigatyd,  and  terminating  £>rwards  in 
Bu  oblu^  tooth;  the  lk*t  joint  of  the  moveable  portion 
clkib  shaped,  the  i^econd  c}idndrical>  the  remaining  portion 
!5(?laf  eous.  Internal  antemta?  directed  forwards,  the  anterior 
half  dabbled  directly  backwards  in  a  state  of  rest.  The 
b.iisikr  joint  br^md,  cup-shaped,  its  outer  edge  prelecting 
forwards ;  the  second  Jlupl  (the  first  of  the  moveable  por- 
tion) eyliiitMcftL  tlie  penultimate  with  a  small,  hooked,  and 
recurved  process  at  the  apex,  Pedipalps  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  genus.  Sternum  minutely  punctated,  and  ftimished 
with  small  patches  or  lines  of  abort  scanty  hair.  Abdomen 
in  the  male  with  the  mar^n  fringed  with  short  hair;  the 
last  joint  forming  an  equilateral  triangie.  Anterior  feet, 
large,  robust,  smooth,  wiUiout  spines  or  tubercles,  minutely 
granulated,  the  hand  rounded,  without  crest,  the  inner 
surface  exhibiting  only  the  rudiments  of  the  five  lines  of 
puncta,  so  conspicuous  in  other  species  of  the  genus.  The 
remaining  feet  furnished  with  numerous  /a«ciculi  of  stiff 
hail's,  the  last  joint  in  all  furrowed,  and  terminated  by  a 
short  strong  nail.  Coloior  above,  reddish  brown,  the  legs 
more  red,  the  daws  deep  shining  black ;  beneath  whitish. 
Locality.  Coasts  of  Great  Britain,  &c>  and  of  wettem  £ii- 
rope.    (T.  Bell.) 

Pennant  states  that  thw  species  mhabits  rooky  coasts, 
and  is  the  most  delicious  meat  of  any,  and  that  it  casts  its 
shell  between  Christmas  and  Eastec  *  There  aje  some 
species,'  savs  Mr.  H.  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  article  Crus- 
tacea (Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology)  *  such  as 
tlie  crabs  and  the  Brachyura  generally^  in  whK;h  the  cara- 
pace presents  a  considerable  ^Kpansion  on  either  side, 
rorming  two  large  compartments,  in  which  the  greater 
mass  of  the  thcMracic  viscera  is  contained.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  animal  to  escape 
from  its  dorsal  covering  by  the  relatively  inconsiderable 
opening  which  this  part  presents  on  its  inferior  aspect 
Tnis  renders  it  necessary  that  the  carapace,  instead  of  being 
cast  off  by  simply  rising  in  a  single  piece,  should  give  way 
and  sepai'ate  in  some  direction  or  another,  and  this  it  does 
by  splitting  along  the  curved  lines,  extending  on  either 
side  from  the  mouth  to  the  origin  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  epimeral  pieces  cohere  with  the  dorsal 
one.'  (Collinson,  Phil.  Trans.  1746  and  1761 ;  Hist.  Nat. 
des  Crustac^s,  t.  1.  p.  56.)  Mr.  Lyell  says  (Principles  of 
Geology,  vol.  3.)  '  A  large  female  crab  (Cancer  Pagvrue) 
covered  with  oysters,  and  bearing  also  Anomia  Ephippium 
VLud  Actini^ej  was  taken  in  April  1832,  off  the  English 
coast.  The  oysters  include  individuals  of  six  years'  growth, 
and  tlie  two  largest  are  four  inches  long  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  broad.  Both  the  crab  and  the  oysters  were  seen 
alive  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  This  specimen  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  my  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  who  observes  that  this 
crab,  which  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  could  not 
ha^  e  cast  her  shell  for  six  years,  whereas  some  naturalists 
have  stated  that  the  species  moults  annually,  without 
limiting  the  moulting  p^od  to  the  early  stages  of  growth 
of  rhe  animal.' 

Tiie  term  Crab  is  in  common  parlance  s^pUed  to  the 
groat  bulk  of  the  Brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  different 
genera  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  titles,  Co- 
KYSTEs,  IIkrmit-crab,  Gkcarcinus  (Laiid-crab),  &c.  &c. 
for  example. 

For  the  blood-spotted  crab  of  the  Asiatic  seas,  Cancer 
maculatus,  Linn.&c.andthecoralUne  crab,  Cancer  corallinus, 
Fabr,  Dr.  Leach  instituted  thegenus  Carpiliue,  characterized 
by  the  existence  of  a  single  tooth  on  the  border  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  by  the  tridentated  front ;  and,  for  the  ele\en- 
toot^ted  CDab,  Cancer  undmmtlentatw^  Fabr,  the  earafctce 


of  which  is  smooth,  with  t^even  crenelated  teeth  on  emh 
antero-lateral  border,  and  black  toothed  fingers,  spoon- 
shaped  at  the  end,  he  founded  the  genus  Clarodim  or  Cklo- 
rodius.  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  enumerates  four  species  oi 
Carpilius  and  seven  of  Chlorodius.  He  considers  the  fos^ 
Crabe  aux  grosses  pinces.  Cancer  fnacrochelus,*  Desm. 
(Hist.  Nat  des  Crust»c6s  Fossiles,  p.  91.  pi.  vii.  fig.  1—2), 
Cancer  Lofidescens,  Rumph.  ( Amb.  Rariteit  Kamer,  pi.  60. 
f.  3.)  as  referable  to  the  genus  CafjAiius  rather  than  to  the 
division  of  crabs  prop^y  so  called.  It  should  be  rememo 
bered  that  Mr.  Milne  Edwards's  genus  Cancer  iorabe)  differs 
from  that  of  Dr.  Leach.  The  former  includes  under  that 
name  such  forms  as  Cancer  roseus  (Carpilius  roseus  of 
Riippell)  Cancer  hbatus.  Cancer  esculplus^  Cancer  Urn" 
batus  (Xantho  grantdostis,  Riip.)  Cancer  Saoignii  and  Can- 
cer Acanthus,  exdudii^  Dr.  l^sach's  Cancer,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  eatable  crab  of  our  coasts,  to  which  form  Mr. 
Milne  Edwards  gives  the  name  Platycardnus.  For  the  tea- 
sons  assigned  by  Mr.  T.  Bell,  we  r^ain  Dr.  Leadi's  arrange* 
ment  It  does  not  appear  that  any  species  of  Canc^,  Leach, 
PkUycardnuSf  Milne  Edwards,  has  been  found  in  a  fossil 
state. 

CRA6BE,  G£C)RGE,was  bom  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1 754.  His  parents  were  in  an 
humble  condition  of  liJfo,  the  father  b^ng  a  warehouse- 
keeper,  and  collector  of  the  salt-duties,  or  saltmaster,  at  Ald- 
borough. The  future  poet  showed,  at  a  very  early  age,  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  a  delight  in  aught  that  bore  the&ap« 
of  poetry ;  and  his  fiither  was  ^us  led  to  give  him  an  edu- 
cation better  than  he  «ould  well  afford.  It  was  determined 
that  he  should  follow  the  profossbn  of  a  surgeon ;  and  having 
made  some  progress  in  mathematics  at  school,  and  also,  as 
his  son  expresses  it,  *  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fair  cias6i<^ 
cal  education,'  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon  at  Wickham  Brook  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He 
stayed  with  this  surgeon  three  years,  and,  not  having  been 
well  treated,  was,  in  1771,  transferred  to  another  «t  Wood- 
bridge  in  Suffolk,  with  whom  he  finished  his  apprenticeship. 
His  father  had  been  in  the  iiabit  of  taking  in  a  periodiod, 
called  Martin's  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  last  sheet  of 
whidii  was  always  devotecL  to  '  occasional  poetry ;'  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  be  sent  the  magazines  to  be  boun^, 
these  sheets  of  poetry  were  contumeliously  cut  out,  and  be- 
came the  properly  of  G«orge.  He  read  them  over  and 
over  agam,  and  when  yet  very  young  tried  to  write  pieces 
of  poetry  himself.  Neither  school  nor  surgery  deprived 
him  of  the  taste  formed  thus  eaiiy.  While  at  Wickham 
Brook  he  filled  a  drawer  with  verses,  and  at  Woodbridge, 
having  written  a  poem  on  Hope  for  a  prize  offered  in 
Wheble's  Lady's  Magazine,  and  having  been  successful, 
he  was  induced  to  go  on  contributing  to  the  publication  in 
which  he  had  gained  his  first  laurels,  and  before  his  return 
home  published  in  a  separate  form,  but  anonymously,  a  poem 
entitled  *  Inebriety.' 

He  returned  home  at  the  close  of  1775,  and  had  now  for 
a  time  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  warehouse,  until  his 
father  could  afford  to  send  him  to  London  in  order  to  com- 
{^te  his  medical  education.  When  at  last  he  went,  it  was 
with  means  too  scanty  to  allow  of  his  gaining  any  real 
advantage  ^  and  he  returned  before  a  year  had  expired,  but 
not  till  his  resources,  though  carefully  husbanded,  had  been 
exhausted.  Shortly  after,  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friends 
to  set  up  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He  had  never,  it 
appears,  liked  his  profession,  though,  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  he  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  apply  himself 
to  it  with  diligence.  His  preparation  for  the  duties  w^hich 
he  was  now  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  had  been 
inadequate;  and  added  therefore  to  dislike  of  those 
duties  was  uneasiness  under  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  him.  He  was  in  love,  and  the  object  of  his 
attachment  was  (we  quote  his  son's  words)  *  too  pru* 
dent  to  marry,  where  there  seemed  to  be  iw  chance  of  a 
competent  livelihood ;  and  he,  instead  of  being  in  a  position 
to  maintain  a  family,  could  hardly,  by  labour  which  he  ab- 
horred, earn  daily  bread  for  himself.  He  was  proud  too ; 
and,  thoug:h  conscious  that  he  had  not  deserved  success  in 
his  profession,  he  was  also  conscious  of  possessing  no  ordi- 
nary abilities,  and  brooded  with  deep  mortification  on  his 
failure.'  After  a  short  struggle  ^ith  himself,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  his  profession,  and  proceed  to  London  as  H 
liieraiy  adventurer.  Being  without  money,  lie  wrote  to 
Mr.  Diidley  North,  whose  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  had 
\  been  a  candidate  for  Aldborough,  requesting  the  wah  trf 
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five  pounds.  '  A  rery  extraordinary  letter  it  "was,*  said 
Mr.  Worlh  some  years  afterwards  to  Crabbe,  when  they 
met  on  terms  of  equality ;  *  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.' 
Thus  provided  with  money  he  embarked  on  board  a  sloop 
at  Aldoorough,  and,  working  his  way,  arrived  in  London  in 
April,  1780. 

Ho  took  lodgings  near  the  Exchanee,  and  set  about 
authorship  with  vigour.  He  projected  the  publication  of  a 
prose  work,  entitled  *  A  Plan  for  the  Examination  of  our 
Moral  and  Religious  Opinions;'  but  thought  it  expedient, 
before  publishing  this,  to  make  himself  known  by  a  poem. 
Two  poems,  prepared  with  this  view,  were  rejected  by  the 
booksellers  to  whom  they  were  offered.  He  now  published^ 
on  his  own  account,  a  poem  entitled  *The  Candidate ;'  but, 
almost  immediately  after  it  appeared,  the  publisher  fhiled, 
and  all  hopes  of  profit  from  this  attempt  were  thus  taken 
away.  His  stock  of  money  meanwhile  had  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  He  had 
been  advised  at  Aldborough  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Lord 
North ;  he  did  so,  and  received  none.  He  then  applied  to 
Lord  Shelburne  and  Lord  Thurlow,  enclosing  some  of  his 
poems  to  both ;  but  these  applications  were  equally  un- 
successful with  the  former.  At  last,  and  not  tin  after  he 
had  been  threatened  with  arrest,  he  bethought  himself  of 
Burke.  The  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Burke  is  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  writing,  simple,  dignified,  and  pathetic.  *  The 
night  after  I  delivered  my  letter  at  his  door,'  he  told  Mr. 
Lockhart  some  years  af^er,  *  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, that  I  walked  Westminster  bridge  backwards  and 
forwards  until  dav-light'  Burke  immediately  appointed 
a  time  at  which  ne  would  see  Crabbe ;  he  received  him 
with  greut  kindness,  and  encouraged  him  to  show  him  all 
his  compositions.  Having  selected  *  The  Library'  and  *  The 
Village,  and  having  suggested  in  them  many  alterations 
which  Crabbe  assented  to,  he  took  these  poems  himself  to 
Mr.  Dodsley.  *  The  Library'  was  in  consequence  published 
in  1781.  But  Burke's  attention  did  not  stop  here.  He 
assisted  him  with  money,  and  ^ave  him  a  room  at  Beacons- 
field,  where  he  was  treated  in  eveiy  way  as  one  of  the 
family ;  he  introduced  him  to  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  other  distinguished  friends ;  and  having 
advised  Crabbe  to  think  of  entering  the  church,  towarda 
which  he  found  him  by  no  means  disinclined,  he  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  get  him  ordained.  His  conduct  towards 
Crabbe  is  indeed  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Burke. 

Crabbe  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  December, 
1781,  by  Dr.  Ifonge,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  onlained 
a  priest  in  August  of  the  year  following.  He  conimenced 
his  clerical  life  as  curate  of  his  native  town.  Shortly  after 
he  obtained,  through  Burke's  infiuencB,  the  situation  of  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  and  resided  in  con- 
sequence at  Belvoir  Castle.  *  The  Village'  appeared  in 
1783,  having  been  revised  by  Dr.  Johnson:  its  success  was 

freat,  and  Crabbe's  reputation  was  now  fully  established, 
n  the  same  year  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  taken  a  previous 
opportunity  of  apologizing  for  his  first  repulse  of  Crabbe, 

E resented  him  with  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire,  telling 
ira,  as  he  gave  them,  that,  *  by  God,  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  twelve  to  the  dozen.  Crabbe  now  married  Miss 
Sarah  Elmy,  the  object  of  his  first  love.  The  duke  of  Rut- 
land had  been,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Crabbe  did  not  accompany  him  to  Ireland,  but 
apartments  in  Belvoir  Castle  were  assigned  to  the  young 
married  couple.  In  1785  Crabbe  took  the  neighbouring 
curacy  of  Stratherh,  and  removed  from  the  castle  to  the 
parsonage  of  that  parish. 

It  appears,  that  though  Crabbe  was  treated  most  kindly 
by  every  member  of  the  Rutland  family,  and  felt  for  them 
in  return  great  affection  and  esteem,  especially  for  the 
duke,  a  man  of  amiable  character  and  literary  tastes,  he 
found  his  situation  at  Belvoir  Castle  an  irksome  one.  He 
liked  not  to  *  eat  the  bread  of  dependence;'  and  cared  not  *  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  great  man's  smile.' 

Crabbe  published  *The  Newspaper'  in  1785.  He  did  not 
come  forward  again  as  an  author  until  1 807,  when,  after 
an  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  appeared  *The  Parish  Re- 
njister.'  He  resided  in  the  meanwhile  successively  at  Strath- 
em,  at  Muston  in  Leicestershire  (Lord  Thurlow  having  in 
1789,  atthe  duchess  of  Rutland's  earnest  request,  exchanged 
his  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire  for  those  of  Muston  and 
Allin^ton,  bjth  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir);  from  1792 
to  1796  at  Parham  in  SufiTolk,  taking  charge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring curacies  of  Swefi9ing  and  Great  Glemham ;  then  in 


Great  G^embam  SaH^  «  heisae  beUmging  to  Mt.  Dudley 

North,  his  early  benefector;  until  at  last,  in  1805,  he  re- 
turned to  his  reetory  at  Mueton.  Though  during  this  long 
period  Crab%e  published  no  poetry,  he  was  not  idle.  He 
studied  botany,  whick  had  always  been  a  ftivourite  punuii, 
with  grc^at  ardour ;  and  wrote  an  essay  oa  botany  in  Eng- 
lish, which  he  waa  on  the  point  of  publishing  when,  yield- 
ing to  the  remoBsttancds  of  a  Tice-naster  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  against  degrading  the  seieoce  by  treating 
it  in  a  modern  tongue,  he  consigned  his  manuscript  to  the 
flames.  He  also  pursued  entomology  and  geology.  He 
taught  himself  French  and  Itahan,  and  superintended  the 
education  of  his  sons.  He  was  alsoy  accordnig  to  his  son's 
account,  continually  writing ;  and  among  hk  comp osirions 
during  this  p^od  were  three  novels,  whiob,  upon  his  wife*s 
suggesting  tnat  the  tales  would  have  been  better  in  verse^ 
he  consigned  to  the  same  fate  with  the  essay  on  botany. 

Together  with  'The  Parish  Register*  there  appeared,  m 
1807,  *Sn  Eustace  Grey*  and  other  souiller  pieces,  and  « 
reprint  of  his  earlier  poems ;  the  object  oi  the  publication 
being  to  enable  him  to  send  his  second  son  to  Cambridge. 
Three  yearS  after,  he  published  'The  Bo«ougb.*  In  181* 
lie  sustained  a  heavy  alHiction  in  the  loss  el  his  wile ;  and  it 
was  a  ibrtunate  circumstance^  at  a  time  when  every  scene 
at  Muston  would  excite  a  painful  remembrance,  that  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  the  son  ef  hk  ibrmer  patron,  gave  him 
the  living  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  The  meumbenoy  of 
Croxton  near  Bfelvoir  was  added  Portly  after. 

The  remainder  of  Grabbe*8  days  were,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  visits  to  his  friends  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
passed  at  Trowbridge,  where  his  conseientious  discharge  of 
nis  duties  and  his  afniable  oharaoter  gained  for  him  the 
love  of  all  his  parishioners.  When  in  London  he  was  much 
courted  by  those  among  the  great  who  are  studious  to  de- 
rive distinction  fhmi  me  patronage  ef  literary  men  :  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  pmnt,  he  now  made  the  acquaintance  of 
most  of  those  who,  during  his  retirement,  had  earned  for 
themselves  feme  in  his  own  vocation — Refers,  Moore,  Camp- 
bell, Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His 
*  Tales  of  the  Hall'  were  published  in  1819  by  Mr.  Murray, 
who  gave  him  3000^.  for  them  and  the  remaining  copyright 
of  his  previous  poems.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  he  visited 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edinburgh.  From  1828  there  was  a 
p^*eeptible  change  in  his  health,  and  though  his  mind  re- 
tained its  wonted  eheerfulness,  his  strength  of  body  gra- 
dually declined.  Ho  died  on  the  Grd  of  February,  1832,  in 
his  78th  year.  The  shops  in  Trowbridge  were  closed  as  soon 
as  his  death  was  known^  and  ag^tin  on  the  day  of  his  fune- 
ral ;  and  a  subscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot  among 
his  parishioners  for  a  monument  to  their  departed  rector, 
^hich  has  since  been  placed  in  Trowbridge  church. 

The  moral  character  of  Crabbe  is  an  almost  perfect  model. 
Its  greatest  fUult  was  an  excess  of  gentleness.  Thus, 
though  he  was  not  deficient  in  what  is  ifc^led  hioral  courage, 
and  Uiough  he  heeded  not  rank  &t  poAver  or  even  physical 
fbrce,  when  any  of  these  threatened  him  in  the  p^ormance 
of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  he  sometimes,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  the  world,  cowered  at  the  roughness  of  ruder 
natures.  Rising  from  a  very  low  situation  in  lift,  he  came 
to  associate  much  with  those  whom  the  world  sets  up  for 
worship ;  but,  under  circumstances  ^hose  corrupting  influ- 
ence few  have  tvithstood,  he  never  lost  that  habit  of  self- 
dependence  without  which  there  is  neither  dignity  nor 
happiness.  If  it  be  said  that  his  many  applications  in  early 
life  to  the  great  by  rank  and  office  indicated  a  disposition  to 
place  trust  in  nobles,  it  can  be  answered  that  accident  first 
led  him  to  Lord  North,  and  that  he  persisted  in  his  appli- 
cations to  him  and  others  similarly  situated,  because  he 
thought  the  encouragement  of  literature  to  be  one  great 
duty  of  those  whb  fill  the  first  offices  of  state.  Joined  with  an 
indifierence  to  fiictitious  distinctions,  was  an  absence  of  all 
pride  occasioned  by  his  own  intellectual  eminence.  He  was 
meek,  observant  of  merit  in  others,  and  eager  to  impart  to 
those  who  were,  as  he  had  been,  distressed,  a  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  own  good  fortune  had  procured  for  him. 
As  a  husband,  father,  and  firiend,  he  was  without  reproach. 
His  son's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  days  were 
passed  at  the  parsonage  presents  a  delightfhl  picture  of  do- 
mestic happiness. 

The  disbnguishing  excellences  of  Crabbe's  poetry  are 
simplicity,  pathos,  force,  and  truth  in  describing  charac- 
ter. He  has  said  himself  that  all  his  characters  were 
taken  from  persons  whom  he  had  seen  and  known.  ^Ob» 
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serving  these  closely,  and  specifying  each  trait  and  minute 
circumstance,  he  presents  his  r^ers  with  representations, 
not  of  classes  of  men,  hut  of  individuals.  It  ifi  the  minute 
accuracy  of  these  representations  that  constitutes  their 
charm.  Who  can  forget  Isaac  Ashford?  The  celebrated 
descriptions  of  the  parish  workhouse,  and  of  the  *  dispuia- 
tious  crew'  of  thieves  and  smugglers  in  *The  Parish  Re- 
gister,' show  the  same  faculty  of  minute  observation, 
and  have  the  same  charm  of  faithful  delineation.  There 
are  also  in  his  poems  some  good  descriptions  of  na- 
tural scenery,  for  instance,  at  the  commencement  of '  The 
Village ;'  but  then  it  is  only  scenery  of  the  sort  for  which 
what  Mr.  Jeffrey  called  his  *  Chinese  accuracy '  is  fitted. 
Crabbe  was  entirely  without  the  power  of  invention.  View- 
ing him,  moreover,  not  merely  as  a  poet  whose  business  it 
is  to  please,  but  as  one  possessing  powers  above  the  com- 
mon herd,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  employ  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  men  and  the  increase  of  social  happiness, 
we  object  to  him  that  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the  repre- 
sentation of  existing  evil, — that  he  has  revelled  as  in  a 
luxury  in  descriptions  of  vice  and  woe,  and  has  never 
cared  to  teach  how  the  poor,  of  whom  he  is  emphatically 
called  the  poet,  may  be  made  wiser  and  better  ana  happier. 
An  edition  of  Crabbe's  poems  in  eight  volumes  was  pub- 
lished by  Murray  in  1834.  The  eighth  volume  consists  of 
a  collection  of  tales  in  verse,  then  published  for  the  first 
time,  which  will  not  add  much  to  the  author's  reputation. 
The  Life  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  a  very 
pleasing  piece  of  filial  biography,  occupies  the  first  volume. 
CRABRO'NID^  (Leach),  Crabronites  (Latreille),  a 
family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the  section  Aculeata 
and  subsection  Fossores,  Technical  characters: — Head 
large,  and  appearing  almost  square  when  viewed  from  above ; 
body  oval  or  elliptical,  narrowed  more  or  less  at  the  base, 
and  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  peduncle ;  antennca  short  and 
generally  thickened  towards  tne  apex. 

According  to  Latreille,  the  following  genera  are  included 
in  this  tBLxnily  :—Tripoxylon,  Gorytes,  Crabro,  Stigmus, 
Pemphredon,  Mellinus,  Alyson,  Psen,  Philanthw,  and 
Cercerts, 

The  species  of  the  genus  Crabro  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  having  but  one  perfect  cubital  cell  to  the  anterior 
wing ;  the  mandibles  terminating  in  a  bifid  point,  and  the 
antennro  being  distinctly  geniculated,  they  are  sometimes 
filiform,  and  sometimes  slightly  serrated.  The  palpi  are 
short,  and  almost  equal.  The  clypeus  is  frequently  clothed 
with  a  fine  down  of  a  glossy  silver-like  hue. 

These  insects  are  extremely  active  in  their  movements, 
and  m^  be  frequently  seen  settling  on  the  flowers  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  on  palings,  or  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  lying  wait  in  such 
situations,  for  the  approach  of  other  insects,  which  they 
seize  and  carry  to  their  nests  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  larvsD.  The  larger  species  of  this  country  are  mostly 
of  yellow  and  black  colours,  the  body  being  adorned  with 
rings  of  the  former  colour,  the  smaller  species  are  for  the 
most  part  black. 

Crabro  cephahtes,  is  upwards  of  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
black;  the  body  is  adorned  with  five  yellow  rings;  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antennie,  and  the  tibisB  and  tarsi  are  also  yellow. 
Crabro  patellatus  (Panzer),  and  several  other  species  of 
this  genus,  are  remarkable  in  having  a  large  appendage 
attached  to  the  external  part  of  the  anterior  tibisD ;  this  is 
a  thin  plate  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form,  convex  above 
and  concave  beneath,  and  is  undoubtedly  used  in  removing 
the  soil  whilst  these  insects  are  forming  their  burrows  in 
the  ground.  Each  burrow  is  stored  with  flies  or  other 
insects  (depending  upon  the  species  of  crabro  to  which  it 
belongs) ;  the  eggs  are  theu  deposited  with  these  flies,  which 
constitute  the  food  of  the  larvee  when  hatched.  Many  spe- 
cies of  Crabro  form  their  cells  in  rotten  trees  or  posts.  Much 
that  relates  to  the  habit^of  these  insects,  however,  remains 
to  be  discovered 

CRABTREe!  WILLIAM.  [See  Horrox,  Jeremiah], 
as  very  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  Crabtree  arises  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  two. 

CRA'CIDiE,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  family  of  raso- 
rial  or  gallinaceous  birds  (Rasores),  which  he  considers 
to  be  connected  with  the  Struthious  birds,  StrtUhionidUB 
(Ostrich  family),  by  means  of  the  Dodo,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  now  extinct,  the  foot  of  which,  he  obser\*es, 
has  a  strong  hind  toe.  and  which,  with  ihe  exception  of 
its  being  more  robust,  in  which  character  it  still  adheres 


to  the  Struthionidofj  corresponds  exactly  with  tne  Linnean 
genus  Craa:.  The' bird,  says  Mr.  Vigors,  thus  becomes 
osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point  of  junction  between 
these  two  conterminous  gfoups,  which,  though  evidently 
approaching  each  other  in  general  points  of  similitude, 
would  not  exhibit  that  intimate  bond  of  connexion  which 
we  have  seen  to  prevail  almost  uniformly  throughout  the 
neighbouring  subdivisions  of  nature,  were  it  not  for  the 
intervention  of  this  important  genus. 

*  The  family  of  Cracidce,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  '  thus 
connected  with  the  Struthionidce,  are  separated  from  the 
tvpical  groups  of  the  order  by  the  length  and  robustness  of 
the  hinder  toe,  and  by  its  being  situated  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  in  front  These  birds  placed  in  this  man- 
ner at  the  extreme  of  the  present  order,  assume  more  of 
the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  preceding  order  of  Perchers 
than  the  other  Pasores,  with  the  exception  of  the  family 
of  CdumbidcB,  They  are  found  most  frequently  to  make 
their  abode  in  trees,  and  to  resort  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  forests  •  in  the  lesser  number  of  their  tail-others 
they  evince  an  equal  deviation  from  their  more  txpical 
congeners,  and  they  never  possess  a  spur.  This  family 
contains  the  Ourax  of  M.  Cuvier,  and  the  true  Crax^  Linn, 
together  with  the  Penelope  and  Ortalida  of  M.  Merrem. 
The  two  latter  genera  have  their  hind  toe  articulated  on  a 
level  with  the  front  toes,  and  thus  reconduct  us  to  the 
Columbidce.  Their  bills  also,  more  lengthened  than  those 
of  Crax,  approach  most  nearly  to  those  of  the  Pigeons, 
which,  on  tne  other  hand,  seem  to  meet  them  by  the 
stronger  form  and  curvature  of  the  bill  of  Vtnago,  which 
deviates  in  these  particulars  from  the  general  structure  of 
its  own  family.  The  genus  Ortalida,  in  particular,  the 
feathered  cheeks  of  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
naked  face  of  Penelope,  brings  us  in  immediate  contact 
with  that  family.  Here  it  is,  m  this  extreme  of  the  order, 
that  I  would  assign  a  place  to  the  beautiful  New  Holland 
genus  Menura,  I^th.,  a  group  that  has  hitherto  afforded 
more  difficulty  to  the  systematic  writer  than  any  other  in 
the  class.  By  modem  authors  it  is  generally  placed 
among  the  Perchers  on  account  of  the  length  and  low  po- 
sition of  the  hind  toe.  But  its  habits  and  manners  are 
gallinaceous,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  and  its  general 
appearance  decidedly  evinces  an  aflinity  to  the  Rasores. 
The  deviation  in  the  structure  of  the  foot  from  that  of  the 
typical  Rasorial  groups  only  indicates  its  being  placed  at 
a  aistauoe  from  them,  and  in  that  extreme  of  the  order 
which  connects  itself  with  the  conterminous  order  of 
Perchers,  The  same  deviation,  it  has  been  seen,  is  found 
in  other  groups  of  its  own  family,  and  in  the  adjoining 
familv  of  Columbidce.  A  group  newly  discovered  in  some 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Megapodius  of  M. 
Temminck,  serves  strongly  to  Ulustrate.  these  principles 
and  to  corroborate  my  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
singular  New  Holland  genus  before  us.  The  Megapodius 
brought  home  to  France  by  one  of  her  late  expeditions,  is 
confessedly  gallinaceous  in  its  habits,  and  as  such  has  been 
placed,  without  hesitation,  among  the  true  Rasores,  and 
yet  its  foot  is  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as  that  of 
Menura*  The  bill  also  shows  no  ver>'  material  difference 
from  those  of  the  extreme  groups  of  the  Craddts*  To 
return  however  to  the  general  affinities  of  the  family,  it 
may  again  be  repeated,  that  all  the  latter  genera,  thus 
UTiited  among  themselves,  evince  an  evident  approach  to 
the  Columbi£e,  from  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  we 
commenced  our  observations  on  the  order.  The  whole  of 
the  groups  of  the  Rasores,  thus  following  each  other  in 
contmuea  affinitv,  preserve  their  circular  succession  without 
interruption.'    [Menura..] 

Character  of  the  family. 

Three  toes  before,  one  behind,  the  latter  touching  the 
ground  throughout.  Head  feathered,  generally  crested: 
there  is  often  a  cere  or  naked  skin  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Swainson,  *  Natural  History  and  Classification  of 
Birds,'  vol.  i.,  p.  153,  states,  that  *  in  the  family  of  the  Cra- 
cid€B,  which  connects  the  Imessores  with  the  Rasores,  the 
hinder  toe  is  nearly  as  long  as  in  the  cuckoos,  and  is  con- 
siderably more  developed  than  in  any  other  group  of  raso- 
rial birds.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  genera  Megapodius, 
Palamedea,  and  Menura,  whose  feet  are  well  known  to  be 
enormous ;  or  of  Opisthocomus,  because  specimens  of  these 


*  But  see  poit,  Megapodius,  p^^;^. 
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.'Urge  and  rare  birds  are  not  upon  our  table.  Confining 
oun>elves  to  tbe  genus  Bmelope,  we  may  remark  that  the 
toes,  considered  by  themselves,  might  be  taken  for  those  of 
a  cuckow,  if  the  outer  one  was  only  versatile ;  it  is  evident 
also,  from  the  structure  of  the  claws,  that  these  birds  ai-e 
nruch  more  arboreal  than  their  congeners,  for  their  claws 
are  more  curved ;  and  from  their  lateral  and  not  horizontal 
compression,  as  well  from  their  acuteness,  we  conclude  that 
they  are  ver}'  little,  if  at  all,  employed  in  scratching  the 
ground,  their  structure  being  similar  to  those  of  perchers, 
and  adapted  only  for  clinging.  The  foot,  in  fact,  of  the 
Penelope,  is  not  a  rasorial  but  an  insessortal/oot,  for  it  does 
not  possess  any  one  of  the  rasorial  characters.  Even  the 
hind  toe,  whicn,  in  all  other  rasorial  birds,  is  raised  above 
the  heel,  is  here  placed  upon  the  same  level  as  the  anterior 
toes.  That  no  ambiguity  should  rest  on  this  fact,  we  beg 
to  call  the  ornithologist4  attention  to  the  particular  species 
now  before  us,  the  P.  Aracuan  of  Spix,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  same  genus.  How  this  remarkable  forma- 
tion in  the  foot  of  the  typical  CracidUc  should  hitherto  have 
been  completely  overlooked,  even  by  those  who  have  specu- 
lated so  much  on  the  mode  by  which  the  Rasores  and 
Insessores  are  united,  is  somewhat  extraordinary  * ;  we  can 
only  account  for  it  by  the  custom  of  examining  specimens 
set  up  in  cases,  or  on  branches,  instead  of  preserving  them 
in  skins,  in  which  state  they  can  be  handled  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  however  this  may  be,  the  ^t  itself  decides  the 
long-contested  question  as  to  which  family  of  the  Rasores 
makes  the  nearest  approach  or  rather  forms  the  passage 
to  the  Insessores ;  while,  if  this  question  be  reversed,  and 
it  is  asked  which  of  the  Insessores  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Rasores,  we  need  only  direct  our  search 
among  some  of  the  long-legged  Brazilian  cuckoos,  or  at 
once  point  to  the  singular  genus  Opisthocomus,* 

Genera,  Ourax.  (Pauxi,  Temm.) 
Generic  character,  —  Sill  short,  strong,  compressed, 
vaulted,  convex,  dilated  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
into  a  homy,  oval,  hard,  and  elevated  substance.  Nostrils 
basal,  pierced  near  the  front,  hidden,  open  beneath ;  head 
covered  with  short  and  close-set  feathers.  Feet  (tarsi)  long 
and  smooth. 

Example. — Ourax  Pauxi.  Cuv.  The  Galeated  Curassow, 


[Ournx  Pauxi.] 


^^--«^V^^' 


Size  about  that  of  a  small  hen  turkey.  Head  and  neck 
covered  with  short  velvety  feathers  of  a  rich  black.  All 
the  rest  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts,  brilliant  black,  e^diibiting 
in  certain  positions  a  slight  tinge  of  green.  Tail-feathers 
tipped  with  white.  Legsred^  claws  yellow.  Iris  brown. 
Bill  bright  red :  the  protuberance  with  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted (which  is  rounded  in  the  young  birds,  and  pear- 
shaped  with  the  narrow  end  directed  forwards  in  the  adult 
males)  of  a  livid  slate  colour ;  it  is  more  than  two  inches  in 
length  when  fiilly  developed,  hard  and  bony  externally,  and 
internally  cellular,  the  cells  communicating  with  Uie  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  This  protuberance  is  not  visible  till  after 
•  But  set  aato  p.  128,  Snd  colsmit. 


the  first  moulting,  when  it  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
small  tubercle,  and  becomes  much  larger  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  young  are  only  distinguished  by 
a  browner  tinge.  The  windpipe  descends  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  front  of  the  sternum,  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  and  makes  no  less  than  three  distinct  convolutions 
before  passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  (E.  T.  Bennett) 

Zoca/i/y.— Mexico,  where  the  species  lives -in  large  com- 
panies percliingupon  the  trees.  Nest  generally  made  on  the 
ground.  The  young  are  led  about  by  the  female  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hen  pheasant  or  the  common  hen  lead 
theirs.  The  first  food  of  the  chicks  consists  of  worms  and 
insects,  but  as  they  advance,  fruits  and  seeds  are  added. 
Hernandez  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  bird  in  his 
Historia  Avium  Novee  Hispanice,  cap.  ccxxii.  The  Ga- 
leated Curassow  is  easily  domesticated  and  is  enumerated 
by  M.  Temminck  among  the  birds  which  bred  abundantly 
in  the  menagerie  of  M.  Ameshoff  before  the  French  Re- 
volution. 

In  April,  1831,  Mr.  Yarrell  pointed  out  at  a  meetine  of 
the  Zoological  Society  the  peculiarities  of  the  very  elon- 
gated trachea  of  another  species,  Ourax  Mitu,  Cuv.  Tliis 
organ  is  produced  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  beyond 
the  sternum,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  vent.  It  has  been 
figured  by  Dr.  Latham,  M.  Temminck,  and  others.  The 
sterno-tracheal  muscles  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  tube, 
a  disposition  which,  Mr.  Yarrell  remarked,  prevails  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  in  all  birds  in  which  the  fold  of  the 
trachea  is  not  included  in  the  bone.  {Zool.  Proc.  1830-31, 
part  1.)  Mr.  Bennett  (Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the 
Zoological  Society)  observes  that  the  nostrils  in  Ourax 
Pauxi  are  seated  oehind  the  protuberance,  and  are  perpen- 
dicular in  their  direction :  the  membranous  cere  which 
surrounds  them,  he  adds,  is  covered  with  short  velvety 
feathers. 

Crax. 

Bin  moderate,  long,  compressed,  higher  than  it  is  broad 
at  the  base,  thick,  cahnatea  above,  curved  towards  the  end. 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  membrane ;  lore  naked ; 
nostrils  lateral,  longitudinal,  pierced  in  the  cere,  and  ^r- 
tially  covered.  Head  crested  with  curled  feathers.  Tail 
spread  out,  inclined;  tail-feathers,  fourteen.  Sixth  quill 
the  longest.  Hallux  reaching  the  ground  with  the  first 
phalanx. 

Example. — Crax  Alector,  Linn.    Crested  Curassow, 


m 


N9.483. 


rxHE  PENNY 


[Crax  Al«etor.] 

Description.— The  plumage  of  the  Crested  Curassow  is 
of  a  deep  black,  with  a  slight  gloss  of  green  upon  the  head, 
crest,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  upper  part  of  the  tail ;  it  it  of 
a  dull  white  beneath  and  on  the  lower  tail-coverts.  Its 
crest  is  firom  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  occupies  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  head :  it  is  curled  and  velvety 
in  its  appearance,  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed 
at  will.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  naked  skin,  which 
extends  into  the  cere,  and  there  assumes  a  bright  yellow 
colour.    Size  about  that  of  Ourax  Pbiuxi.   ^  T.  Bennettj^ 
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XocaJity  and  kaotts, — *This  species,'  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
*  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  and  probably 
extends  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  division 
of  the  American  continent.  In  the  woods  of  Guiana  it 
appears  to  be  so  extremely  common  that  M.  Sonnini  regards 
it  as  the  most  certain  resource  of  the  hungry  traveller 
"whose  stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted,  and  who  has  con- 
sequently to  trust  to  his  gun  for  furnishing  hira  with  a 
fresh  supply.  They  congregate  together  in  numerous 
Hocks,  and  appear  to  be  under  little  or  no  uneasiness  from 
the  intrusion  of  men  into  their  haunts.  Even  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  been  shot,  the  rest  remain 
quietly  perched  upon  the  trees,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  navoc  that  has  been  committed  amongst  them. 
This  conduct  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  simplicity,  but 
proceeds  rather  from  the  natural  tameness  and  unsuspici- 
ousness  of  their  character.  Those  however  wliich  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  inhabited  places  are  said  to  be  much 
wilder  and  more  misti-ustAiL  being  kept  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  hunters,  who  destroy  them 
in  great  numbers.  Tliey  build  their  nests  on  the  trees, 
forming  them  externally  of  branches  interlaced  with  the 
stalks  of  herbaceous  plants  and  lining  them  internally  with 
leaves.  They  generally  lay  but  once  a  year,  during  the 
rainy  season ;  the  number  of  their  eggs  being,  according  to 
Sonnini,  from  five  or  six,  and  to  D'Azara,  as  many  as  eight. 
Tliey  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  turkey,  but  are  white 
like  a  hen's,  and  with  a  thicker  shelL'  (Gardens  and  Me- 
nasorie  qf  Zool.  Soc„  voL  il) 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  February,  1831,  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  Zoological  Society  the  trachea,  among  others  of  Crax 
Yarrellih  Red-knobbed  Curassow,  a  new  species  described 
from  the  Society's  menagerie,  and  which  had  recently  died. 
The  trachea  of  this  species  difibrs  from  all  those  previously 
known,  but  most  resembles  that  of  Crax  alecior,  Linn., 
while  in  external  characters  the  bird  approaches  Crax  glo- 
biceroy  Linn.,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  redness 
ef  its  cere,  and  by  a  prominence  on  each  side  under  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw  m  addition  to  the  globose  knob  near 
the  base  of  the  upper.  The  tube  in  Crax  Yarrellii  is 
straight  throucjhout  its  whole  length,  except  a  short  con- 
volution imbeclded  in  cellular  membrane  placed  between 
the  shafts  of  the  os  furcatorium.  The  trachea  is  narrow, 
and  the  fold,  invested  and  supported  by  a  membranous 
sheath,  gives  off  one  pair  of  muscles,  which  are  inserted 
externally  below  the  apex  of  the  os  furcatorium.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  tuoe  immediately  above  the  bone  of 
divarication,  sends  off  a  pair  of  muscles  to  be  inserted  in 
the  sternum*  The  upper  pair  of  muscles  (furculo-tracheah 
influence  the  length  of  the  tube  above  the  convolution. 
The  inferior  pair  (stemo-tracheal)  have  the  same  power  over 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  that  portion  of  the  trachea  which 
is  below  the  convolution.    (ZooL  Proc,  1830 — 31,  part  1.) 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Curassows,  properly  so 
called,  without  drawing  the  attention  of  the  rural  economist 
to  the  following  observations  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Ben- 
nett Speaking  of  the  Zoological  Society's  menagerie,  that 
excellent  practical  zoologist  sayg^  *Of  all  the  gallinaceous 
birds  in  the  collection,  the  most  interesting  are  those  which 
hold  out  to  us  a  prospect  of  supplying  our  form-yards  with 
new  breeds  of  poultry  of  a  superior  kind.  Such  are  espe- 
cially the  Curassows.  In  many  parts  of  South  America 
these  birds  have  long  been  reclaimed ;  and  it  is  really  sur- 
prising, considering  the  extreme  fomiliarity  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  facili^  with  which  they  appear  to  pass  from  a 
state  of  nature  to  the  tameness  of  domestic  fowls,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  poultry-yards  of  Europe. 
That  with  proper  treatment  they  would  speedily  become 
habituated  to  the  climate  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  on 
the  contrary,  numerous  examples  have  sho^vn  that  they 
thrive  well  even  in  its  northern  parts ;  and  M.  Temminck 
informs  us  that  they  have  once  at  least  been  thoroughly 
acclimated  in  Holland,  where  they  were  as  prolific  in  their 
domesticated  state  as  any  of  our  common  poultry.  The 
establishment  however  in  which  this  had  been  effected,  was 
broken  up  by  the  civil  commotions  which  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  French  revolution,  and  all  the  pains  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  these  birds  were  lost 
to  the  world  by  their  sudden  and  complete  dispersion.  The 
task  which  haid  at  that  time  been  in  some  measure  accom- 
plished, still  remains  to  be  performed ;  and  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  Zoological  Society  may  be 
•ocoessful  in  perfecting  what  was  then  so  well  begun,  and 


in  naturalizing  the  Curassow  *  as  completely  as  our  ances- 
tors have  done  the  equally  exotic,  ana  in  their  wild  state, 
much  less  familiar  breeds  of  the  turkey,  the  Guinea-fowl, 
and  the  peacock.  Their  introduction  would  certainly  be 
most  desirable,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  size  and 
beauty,  but  also  for  the  whiteness  and  excellence  of  their 
flesh,  which  is  said  by  those  who  have  eaten  of  it  to  surpass 
that  of  the  Guinea-fowl  or  of  the  pheasant  in  the  delicacy 
of  its  flavour.*    (Gardens  and  Menagerie^  &c.,  vol.  ii.)' 

Lieutenant  Maw,  who  appea  s  to  luive  shot  sl  Fed-knobbed 
Curassow,  on  his  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
down  the  river  Maraiion,  bays  that  the  native  Peruvian 
name  for  the  bird  is  Peury. 

Penelope. 

Bin  moderate,  naked  at  the  base,  entire,  convex  above, 
wider  than  it  is  high,  bent  at  the  point ;  lore  and  base  of 
the  bill  naked.  Under  the  throat  a  naked  skin  which  is 
capable  of  being  inflated  or  swollen.  Nostrils  pierced  in 
the  cere  towards  the  middle  of  the  bill,  half  closed.  Foot 
(tarsus)  slender,  longer  than  the  intermediate  toe;  nails 
somewhat  curved,  strong,  compressed,  and  pointecL  Fifth 
and  sixth  quill  longest.     Tait-feaihers  twelve. 

Example.— -/^e/optf  cristata,  Gmel.    The  Guan. 

Description. — Length  about  thirty  inches,  the  tail  bcmg 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  Upper  parts  dusky  black  or  bronze, 
glossed  with  green,  changing  to  olive  in  certain  lights.  A 
black  stripe  passes  from  the  under  part  of  the  bill  back- 
wards ana  surrounds  the  ear.  Fore  part  of  neck  and  breast 
spotted  with  whitish,  each  of  the  feathers  being  bordered 
by  white ;  belly  and  legs,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  under 
tail-coverts,  reddish.  Cheeks  naked  and  violet  purplish. 
Iris  reddish  brown.  Bill  blackish.  Feathers  of  the  back 
of  the  head  long,  forming  a  thick  tufiefl  crest,  which  tlie 
bird  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  Naked  part  of  the 
throat  scarlet,  with  a  contractile  and  extensile  fold  of  de- 
pending skin.  Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  this  fold  retains 
its  elasticity  after  death.  The  female  differs  from  the  male 
principally  in  having  her  plumage,  especially  her  under 
parts,  more  decidedly  tinged  with  red. 

Mr  YaiTell  {Zooi,  Proc,  1 833,  part  i.)  states  that  the  trachea 
of  the  Giian  is  uniform  in  size  and  substance  throughout  its 
wnole  length  After  descending  by  the  neck  in  the  usual 
way,  it  IS  extended  and  passes  downwards  under  the  skin, 
but  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle  on  the 
right  side,  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  beyond  the  angle 
formed  bv  the  junction  of  the  two  portions  of  the  os  furca- 
torium. The  tube  of  the  trachea  is  then  reflected,  and  as- 
cending to  the  cavity  of  the  tliorax,  again  turns  to  be 
carried  to  the  lungs  as  in  other*  birds;  andis  provided  with 
one  pair  of  true  muscles  of  voice,  which  have  the  usual 
origin  and  nisertion.  The -loop  or  fold  of  the  tube  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  pcctoml  muscle  is  imbedded  in  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  further  i*etained  in  its  place  by  a  strong 
ligament,  which  firmly  adhering  to  the  loop,  passes  back- 
wards to  be  fii-st  attached  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
sternum,  and  afterwards  dividing  once,  and  passing  still 
further  backwards,  the  two  slips  are  inserted  on  the  two 
elongated  pubic  points  of  the  pelvis.  This  structure  in  the 
Guan,  Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  has  been  noticed  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Temminck,  in  his  *  Histoirc  des  Pigeons  et  Gal- 
linac^s.* 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  the  manners  of  the  Guan  have 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  curassows. 
Although  to  all  appearance  equally  capable  of  domestica- 
tion, they  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Europe  in 
equal  numbers  with  the  curassows,  nor  has  the  same  suc- 
cess attended  the  attempts  to  propagate  them  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  'We  are  told  however,' continues 
Mr.  Bennett,  'by  M.  Temminck,  that  the  proprietor  of  a 
menagerie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrecht  had  bred  them 
for  several  years ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with 
proper  care  and  attention  these  birds  might  be  added  to  the 
stock  of  our  domesticated  fowls.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
furnishing  an  excellent  dish  for  the  table.  In  a  wild  state 
they  inhabit  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  perhaps  extend  still 
farther  to  the  north.  Their  food  consists  principally  of 
seeds  and  fruits,  which  they  search  for  and  eat  upon  the 
ground;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  existence  is  passed 
upon  the  trees,  on  the  tops  of  which  they  perch,  and  in 
which  they  build  their  nests.    They  are  often  found  in 

*  One  of  th«  tix  medals  offered  as  premiums  by  Uie  Zoological  Society  of 
London  is '  to  Uie  breeder  of  the  grtatefli  number  vf  euiaseowt  in  the  year  1S37. 
This  ii  at  It  shoifld  be.  jigitized  b^, 
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large  bands,  but  generally  pair  together  with  the  Btrictest 
constancy.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  five  eggs.  Their 
flight,  like  that  of  most  gallinaceous  birds,  in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  is  low  and  heavy  ;  and  in 
the  performance  of  this  action  they  derive  much  assistance 
from  their  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  may  be  expanded  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan.  All  the  birds  of  this  genus  appear  to 
be  known  in  Brazil  by  the  name  of  Jacu,  pronounced  Vacou, 
derived,  according  to  Marcgrave,  from  their  note.  This,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  conformation  of  their  trachea, 
is  extremely  loud,  insomuch  that  when  a  considerable 
number  are  collected  near  the  same  spot,  the  very  woods,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  scientific  traveller  just  quoted, 
re-echo  with  their  clamorous  cries.'  The  same  author 
observes  that  M.  Spix  added  very  considerably  to  the  dif- 
ficulties that  previously  existed  hi  distinguishing  the  species 
of  this  interesting  group,  by  the  publication,  in  his  *  Bra- 
zilian Birds,'  of  a  series  of  figures  representing  apparently 
very  slight  modifications  ^f  the  common  form,  but  to  each 
of  which  he  has  prefixed  a  peculiar  specific  name.  Mr. 
Bennett  expresses  his  belief  that  most  of  these  will  be  found 
on  further  examination  to  be  referable  to  the  present  species, 
which,  from  its  long  domestication  in  the  poultry-yards  of 
South  America,  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  very  extensive 
variations.  ( Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  t fie  Zool.  Spc.,  vol.  ii.) 
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[Pcnelupe  cristatx] 

M.  Lesdon,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Goudot»  mentions  a 
species,  Penelope  Aburri,  Cfoud.,  two  feet  three  inches 
(French)  long,  the  tail  being  ten  inches.  M.  Goudot  states 
that  this  species  seems  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  New 
Grenada,  inhabiting  temperate  and  cold  districts ;  it  is,  he 
says,  unknown  in  the  great  warm  valleys  and  by  the  rivers. 
In  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Muzo,  celebrated  for  its  mine 
of  emeralds,  this  bird,  he  states,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Pavo'd-ffuali,  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bogota  and  of  the  valley  of  Cauca  designate  it  by  the  term 
FUva  Burri,  or  Aburri  Alnirrida,  which  when  slowly  pro- 
nounced well  expresses  its  cry.  The  male  does  not  differ 
from  the  female ;  and  those  which  M.  Goudot  opened  had 
two  ccficums  analogous  to  Penelope  Parakona  and  Pavita 
{supcrciliaris  f).  The  trachea  descended  without  any  fold 
to  the  lungs.  There  was  no  gravel  in  the  gizzard,  the  walls 
of  which  were  thin,  and  nearly  entirely  covered  by  the 
proper  muscles.  M.  Goudot  states  that  the  species  lives 
solitary,  perches  upon  high  trees,  fiies  but  little,  and  suffers 
the  hunter  to  approach  easily  within  shot.  It  is  never  seen 
on  the  ground.  The  berries  of  trees  compose  its  food.  Its 
nest  is  formed  in  amass  of  dry  leaves,  disposed  between  the 
forks  of  trees.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  white,  and 
one  inch  eight  lines  in  diameter.  These  birds,  adds  M. 
Goudot,  are  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  Quindiu,  be- 
tween Hague  and  Carthagena.  Their  notes  are  the  last  that 
are  heard  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  the  first  that  an- 
nouiice  the  dawn  of  day. 

Ortahda. 

Chametens  tiie  same  as  those  of  Penelope^  excepting  that 
tl»  head,  is  oompletely  feathered,  and  that  there  is  no 
nakedness  about  Uie  throat  or  round  the  eyes. 


Example. — Ortalida  MotmoU  IVutsianus  Motniot,  GmeU' 
Pheuianus  Parraqua,  Lath.    Colour  red  brown,  bronzed 
above.    Tail  moderate.    Locality, — Guiana. 


[OrUiiaa  Meimot.] 

M.  Goudot  describes  a  new  species  firem  Santa-F6  de  Bo- 
gota, which  M.  Lesson  names  Ortalida  Goudotii.  The  bird, 
it  appears,  is  found  in  the  same  places  with  the  Penelope 
Aburri.  Total  length  23  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  9.  Feet 
red ;  tarsus  2  inches  5  hnes ;  middle  toe  2  inches  4  lines, 
the  claw  being  5  lines  and  a  half  (French).  The  bill  is 
blackish,  brown  at  its  point ;  the  upper  mandible  1  inch  5 
lines  ;  cere  and  naked  membrane  round  the  eyes  blue.  All 
the  upper  plumage  brown,  with  deep  green  reflections,  or 
rather  of  a  very  deep  greenish.  Feathers  of  the  throat 
grey.  Bottom  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  abdomen,  as  well  as 
the  thighs,  covered  with  ruddy.  No  crest  nor  nakedness 
about  tne  throat.  No  fold  of  the  trachea  in  either  sex. 
Locality, — The  mountains  of  Quindiu. 

M.  Lesson  observes  that  this  bird  approaches  nearly  to 
the  lasl,  but  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  it,  especially  by 
the  trachea,  which  does  not  descend  upon  the  abaomen 

Opisthocomus,  Hofi'm.  (Hoazin,  Buffi ;  Orthocorys,  Vieill.) 
Bill  thick,  robust,  short,  convex,  bent  at  the  point,  which 
is  suddenly  compressed,  furnished  with  diverging  bristles 
at  the  base,  which  is  dilated  laterally;  lower  mandible 
strong,  terminated  in  an  angle ;  edges  dentelated  towards 
the  origin.  Nostrils  mesial  on  the  surface  of  the  bill, 
pierced  {de  part  en  part),  covered  above  by  a  membraRe. 
Feet  robust  and  muscular ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe,  the  lateral  toes  long,  equal,  entirely  divided;  sole 
broad ;  toes  bordered  with  rudiments  of  membranes.  Wings 
moderate,  the  first  auill  very  short,  the  four  following  gra- 
duated, and  the  sixth  the  longest.  Tail-feathers  ten.  Ex- 
ample.— Opisthocomus  cristatus. 


[Opisihocowus  crifUtui.]    \^  O  O  5 IC 
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This  species,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  one  belonging 
to  the  genus,  is  the  Hoatzin  and  Hoactzin  of  Hernandez ; 
who  describes  it  (p.  320)  as  an  inhabitant  of  warm  districts, 
where  it  was  seen  sitting  on  trees  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
as  having  received  its  name  from  a  supposed  similarity  of 
the  shriekinff  cry  of  the  bird  to  the  intonation  of  the  word 
ILnitzin,  Hernandez  relates  some  strange  stories  of  cures 
effected  by  its  bones  and  by  a  suffitus  of  its  feathers ;  but  says 
that  the  bird  is  deemed  inauspicious  by  the  natives.  Sonnini 
states  that  it  is  known  in  Guiana  by  the  nami3  of  Sasa. 

The  Hoazins  are  said  to  live  in  pairs  or  in  small  troops, 
consisting  of  from  six  to  eight  individuals,  in  the  flooded 
savannahs,  which  they  prefer,  and  where  they  seek  for  their 
food  the  leaves  of  the  arum  arbor escens.  Their  flesh  is  not 
considered  good,  having  a  strong  smell  of  castoreum  about 
It.  These  birds  are  by  no  means  timorous :  in  stature  and 
gait  they  resemble  the  peacock. 

Megapodius. 

Bill  slender,  straight,  as  wide  as  it  is  high,  and  flattened 
above  at  the  base  ^  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower, 
slightly  curved  at  its  extremity ;  lower  mandible  straight,  the 
point  hidden  by  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible.  Nostrils 
suboval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  point  than  to  the  base  of 
the  bill,  nasal  foss»  long,  covered  by  a  membrane  furnished 
with  small  feathers.  Space  round  the  eye  naked,  head  and 
ueck  well  feathered.  Feet  large  and  strong,  placed  far 
backwards ;  tarsus  large  and  long,  and  covered  ^vith  large 
scales,  compressed  posteriorly;  four  very  elongated  toes, 
the  three  anterior  ones  nearly  equal,  imited  at  their  bases 
by  a  small  membrane,  which  is  more  apparent  between  the 
inner  and  middle  toe  than  between  it  and  the  outer  one  ; 
posteri.Qf  toe  horizontal,  touching  the  ground  throughout 
its  length ;  claws  very  long,  very  strong,  flattened  above, 
very  little  curved,  triangular,  obtuse  at  the  point,  nearly 
like  thofie  of  Menura.  Wings  moderate,  concave,  rounded ; 
third  and  fourth  quills  the  longest.  Tail  small,  wedge- 
shaped,  scarcely  exceeding  the  wings  in  length,  and  formed 
of  twelve  feathers.  (Quoy  and  Gaimard,  with  slight  alte- 
ration.)   Example.— ATi^oporftW  Duperreyii. 

Description, — ^In  size  hardly  so  large  as  a  partridge. 
Tarsi  less  elevated  than  they  are  in  Megapodius  Freud' 
netii  and  M,  rubripes.  The  bird  is,  moreover,  altogetner 
better  proportioned.  Total  length,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bill  to  that  of  the  wings,  which  are  longer  than  the  tail, 
rather  less  than  a  foot  (French).  Tarsi  strong,  covered 
with  scales,  and  20  lines  in  length ;  middle  toe,  including 
the  claw,  17  lines,  hind  toe  14,  posterior  claw  7.  Bill 
sUghtly  swollen  towards  its  extremity,  yellow,  8  lines  in 
length.  Nostrils  suboval,  covered  with  a  membrane  clothed 
with  very  small  rudimentary  feathers.  Space  round  the 
eyes  naked,  but  less  than  in  the  other  two  species.  Neck 
well  dothed  with  feathers.  Iris  reddish.  A  very  thick 
crest  covers  the  head ;  the  feathers  which  compose  it  are 
raised  (se  redressent)  towards  the  occiput.  The  wings  are 
concave,  an  inch  longer  than  the  tail,  and  terminated  in  a 
point:  tiie  fifth  quill  the  longest.  Tail  suboval,  pointed, 
very  short,  composed  of  ten  small  feathers.  Legs  greyish, 
and  feathered  down  to  the  tarsi ;  the  claws  slightly  curved, 
pointed  at  the  end,  flat  below,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  (Les- 
son.) 

•  The  tuft,*  says  M.  Lesson,  *  of  our  Megapodim  Duper- 
reyii  is  of  a  brown  yellow ;  the  neck,  the  throat,  the  belly, 
and  the  lateral  parts,  are  of  a  grey  slate  colour.  The  fea- 
thers of  the  back  and  the  wing-coverts  are  large,  and  of  a 
ruddy  yellowish  brown.  Rump,  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and 
vent-feathers  ochreous  red.  Quills  yellow  without,  brown 
within,  the  shafts  being  ruddy  brown. 

•  The  middle  toe  is  united  to  the  inner  one  by  a  mem- 
branous border,  which  is  wanting  between  the  middle  toe 
and  the  external  one. 

•  In  comparing  our  Megapoditis  with  the  Menura  of  New 
Holland,  we  cannot  fisiil  to  perceive  that  it  connects  the  last- 
mentioned  genus  with  the  gallinaceous  birds,  by  forming  a 
very  naturtu  passage.  In  fact,  if  we  examine  the  position 
of  the  nostrils,  the  general  form  of  the  bill  and  legs,  and 
the  nakedness  round  the  eyes — the  membrane  which  unites 
the  two  external  toes,  but  which  is  wanting  between  the 
middle  toe  and  the  inner  one  (an  arrangement  which  is  re- 
versed in  Megapodius) — the  same  length  of  the  toes,  the 
analogy  in  the  form  of  the  claws,  the  greater  length  of  the 
posterior  one,  the  concavity  and  the  smallness  of  the  wings 
— all  tliese  characters,  in  iine,  coincide  to  confirm  this  pas- 


sage, if  we  except  the  extraordinary  graudeur  and  luxunani 
form  of  the  tail  of  Menura^  a  form  without  analogy  among 
the  other  birds.  Megapodius  would  thus  belong  to  a  small 
natural  group,  the  Lyriferi  of  Vieillot  (27th  &nily) ;  the 
name  of  which,  in  consequence  of  its  having  become  im- 
proper, would  have  to  be  changed,' 

Locality.^'  Megapodius  Duperreyii,  the  Mmtgoipe  of 
the  Papuans,  inmibits  the  umbrageous  forests  of  New 
Guinea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  harbour  of  Dorory. 
The  bird  is  timid,  runs  very  fast  among  the  bushes,  like 
a  partridge  in  standing  com,  and  utters  a  feeble  cluck 
(un  petit  gloussement).'    (Lesson.) 


^-^-^  ^.^ 
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[Megapodius  Duperreyii.] 

M.  Lesson  states  that  he  only  observed  Megapodius  Frey- 
cinetii  in  the  Island  of  Waigiou,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
preserve  it  alive  in  cages  was  vain,  for  the  birds  soon  died. 
Their  flesh,  he  sa3rs,  is  black,  very  hard,  and  not  very  agree- 
able as  food,  although  possessing  B.fumet  which  the  cook- 
ing developes.  The  Papuans  brought  them  on  board  the 
Coquille  daily,  and  called  them  (those  of  the  harboiur  of 
Oflack  at  least)  ManesaquL 

Both  Pigafetta  and  Gemelli  Carreri  speak  of  the  Tavon 
{Megapodius),  and  it  would  seem  that  this,  the  Megapo- 
dius of  the  Philippines,  leaves  its  eggs  to  the  fostering  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  habits  of  the  Megapodii  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  neighboiu'ing  islands  are,  according  to  M.  Lesson, 
entirely  unknown. 

Alecthelia. 

Ihe  characters  of  the  genus  Megapodius,  observes  M.  Les- 
son, established  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  in  the  Zoo- 
logy of  the  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by  the  Uranie, 
are  in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  subgenus  Al^thelia, 
formed  by  M.  Lesson  for  the  position  of  a  bird  which  differs 
from  the  true  Megapodii  or  Tavons,  by  many  distinctive 
characters. 

Bill  short,  compressed,  pointed:  the  upper  mandible  pro- 
longed, the  lower  mandible  a  little  swollen  and  very  short. 
Nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill  separated  by  a  straight  ridge. 
Head  and  forehead  abundantly  covered  with  feathers  down 
to  the  nostrils.  Space  round  the  eyes  furnished  with  short 
and  close-set  feathers.  Jnner  toe  rather  the  shortest,  mem- 
brane which  unites  the  middle  toe  to  the  inner  one  almost 
absent.  No  tail.  All  the  feathers  of  the  body,  except  those 
of  the  wings,  composed  of  loose  barbs,  very  finely  ciliated 
on  each  of  the  shafts. 

Example. — Alecthelia  UrviUii,  Lesson,  the  only  species 
known. 

Description, — ^Total  length  from  the  extremity  of  the  bill 
to  that  of  the  wings,  5  inches  4  lines.  Tam  14  lines;  mid- 
dle toe  10,  hind  toe  8,  claws  5,  bill  6  (French).  The  bird  is 
covered  with  loose  and  scanty  feathers,  but  has  upon  the 
occiput  a  thick  bunch  of  feathers.  The  ^neral  tint  is 
brown,  fuliginous,  deepest  above.  Bdly  ^uid  throat  brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  ruddv  colour  fHtliroat  ash^eoloiued 
Jigitized  by  V3 
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Wings  concave,  rounded,  the  feathers  entirely  brown,  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  being  equal ;  the  upper  part  is 
brown  sprinkled  with  zigzag  or  irregular  lines,  not  well  de- 
fined, of  ruddy  yellow.  Place  of  the  tail-feathers  supplied 
by  very  loose  plumes,  composed  of'vcry  fine  barbs,  bristled 
with  very  slender  approximated  barbules,  presenting  much 
analogy  with  those  of  the  Cassowary  (No.  6,  pi.  67,  Atlas  de 
Peron)t  and  which,  implanted  in  the  rump  in  the  same  man- 
ner, form  a  feathery  tuft  as  in  the  Cassowary  ;  all  the  fea- 
thers of  this  bird,  except  those  of  the  wings,  are  composed 
of  multiple  stems,  very  slender  and  soft,  furnished  with 
equal  and  very  fine  barbules  which  may  be  called  mtdtira- 
chid.  The  bill  is  greyish,  and  so  are  the  feet.  The  inner 
toe  is  a  little  more  united  to  the  middle  one  than  to  the 
external  one.  The  claws  are  slightly  curved,  sharp,  con- 
vex above,  concave  below,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  Ihe  iris 
is  reddish. 

Locality, — This  species,  which  comes  from  the  Isle  of 
Guebe,  placed  immediately  under  the  equator,  is,  no  doubt, 
proper  to  the  neighbouring  lands  such  as  the  great  and 
beautiful  Isle  of  Halamiva  or  Golilo,  so  little  kno>vn  and  so 
little  studied  by  naturalists.    (Lesson.) 


[Alccthelta  Urvillii.J 


CRACOW,  a  republic  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  formerly  part  of  the  woywodship  or  palatinate 
of  the  same  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  It  lies  be- 
tween Austrian  Galicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  and  the  south- 
western part  of  Russian  Poland.  With  re^rd  to  size,  it  is 
the  fortieth,  to  population  the  thirty-seventn,  and  according 
to  density  of  population  the  seventh,  in  the  series  of  Euro- 
pean states.  It  is  the  only  vestige  that  remains  of  Polish 
independence. 

Cracow  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
and  contains  an  area  of  about  490  square  miles.  The 
surface  consists  of  an  undulating  plam,  broken  by  low 
hills  and  woods,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula, which  forms  its  southern  boimdary  towards  Gralicia. 
The  Vistula,  which  is  the  chief  river  of  Cracow,  receives 
within  the  confines  of  the  Republic,  the  waters  of  the  small 
rivers  Cznema,  Przemza,  Raaewa,  Monuszka,  Cbobka  and 
Wolika,  and  becomes  navigable  under  the  walls  of  Cracow. 
Tliere  are  neither  canals  nor  lakes  in  the  country ;  at  Krzes- 
sowice  there  are  warm  sulphurous  springs.  The  climate  is 
moderate,  though  not  genial  enough  to  ripen  the  grape ;  it 
is  however  salubrious  and  agreeable,  and  milder  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  Poland.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  as  agriculture 
has  made  little  progress,  it  produces  scarcely  more  grain  than 
is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
Cracow  is  considered  the  most  cultivated  portion  of  Poland, 
The  vegetables  and  fruits  are  excellent.  Its  chief  produc- 
tions are  corn,  pulse,  flax,  wood,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  game, 
fish,  wax,  and  honey;  also  coals,  iron,  marble,  fireestone, 
clay,  &c.  but  the  quantity  of  wood  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  iron  found  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  even  the  single 
works  at  Krzessowice. 

Cracow  contains  only  two  or  three  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, me  chief  of  which  are  the  ironworks  of  Krzessowice. 
The  peasantry  spin  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  and  there  is 
little  trade  except  in  the  capital.  The  republic  is  divided  into 


land  and  town  districts;  the  first  must  have  a  population  of 
more  than  2000 ;  the  latter  of  more  than  2500 ;  each  district 
has  its  starost ;  and  three  districts  form  a  circle  with  a  justice 
at  its  head.  The  population  are  chiefly  of  Polish  extraction, 
there  being  only  from  400  to  500  Germans,  and  between 
10,000  and  11,000  Jews;  it  amounted  in  1803  to  93,100;  in 
1819  to  95,822;  in  1826  to  1 1 8,000 ;  and  in  1832  to  123,157. 
It  has  a  militia  of  300  men,  and  a  gendarmerie  of  40 ;  but 
no  regular  troops.  Although  the  established  reli^on  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  all  Christian  denominations  ei\)oy  liberty 
of  conscience  and  worship ;  the  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  1700. 

The  yearly  income  and  expenditure  as  fixed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  for  the  period  1833  —  1837  is 
1,775,766  Polish  florins,  or  about  44,500/.  sterling.  Cracow 
contains  2  towns,  2  market-towns,  71  villages  and  hamlets, 
16  monasteries,  with  87  monks  and  69  lay  brothers;  10 
nunneries  with  164  nuns;  100  churches.  The  bishop  of 
Cracow  has  a  chapter  of  1 6  canons. 

In  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  Cracow  fell  to  the 
share  of  Austria,  and  in  1809  was  erected,  with  the  whole 
of  western  Galicia,  into  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Its 
existence  as  a  republic,  dates  firom  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  when  the  three  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  not  being  able  to  agree  to  which  of  them  it  should 
be  assigned,  determined  to  form  it  into  an  independent 
republic  under  their  joint  protection,  guaranteeing  to  it  the 
perpetual  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  its  territory,  except 
in  the  case  of  its  affording  an  asylum  to  deserters,  or  offend- 
ers against  any  of  the  throe  protecting  powers. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  there  is 
no  distinction  of  ranks ;  all  are  eoual  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  body  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  each  district,  three  members  of  the  se- 
nate (one  of  whom  is  president  of  the  -assembly),  three 
canons  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  three  doctors  of  the 
university  of  Cracow,  and  six  judges  of  the  tribunals.  This 
body  annually  holds  a  session  in  December,  which  conti- 
nues about  a  month;  makes  laws,  votes  the  budget,  in- 
spects the  administration,  nominates  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  as  well  as  the  judges,  &c.  The  executive  power 
is  lodged  in  a  senate  of  twelve  members  and  a  president, 
who,  with  eight  of  the  senators,  is  nominated  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly ;  two  are  chosen  by  the  chapter  and  two  by 
the  university.  Of  the  senators,  eight  are  chosen  for  life, 
and  four  are  elected  annually ;  the  president  is  chosen  for 
three  years.  The  senate  draw  up  laws  previously  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  legislature ;  and  appoint  to  such  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  offices  as  are  not  aependent  on  the 
chamber  of  deputies. 

CRACOW  (in  Polish,  Krakoo),  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Krakus  or  Wavel  (699  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  in 
the  delightAil  and  extensive  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Radeva,  in  50"  4'  N.  lat.,  15**  15'  E.  long.  It  is  enclosed 
by  three  hills ;  the  St.  Bronislava,  on  which  a  monument, 
120  feet  high,  has  been  erected,  in  memory  of  Kosciusko ; 
the  Krakus  or  Wavel,  and  the  Wanda.  It  is  united  to  the 
Austrian  town  of  Podgorze  by  a  bridge  of  rafts  1 45  feet 
long. 

Cracow  is  surrounded  with  promenades,  which  have  re- 
placed the  old  ramparts,  walls,  and  towers.  It  consists  of 
three  distinct  quarteis,  Oacow,  Stradom,  and  Kazimierz, 
which  last  lies  on  an  island  in  the  Vistula,  and  is  joined  to 
the  town  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Jews, 
who  have  here  a  synagogue.  The  suburbs  are  likewise  of 
some  extent. 

Tliis  antient  capital  of  Poland,  where  its  kings  were 
crowned  and  buried,  received  its  name  from  Krakus,  duko 
of  the  Poles  and  Bohemians,  or  White  Chrobatia,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  Cracow  about  a.u.  700.  It  was 
wrested  from  the  Moravians  by  Ziemowit,  the  BohcmiaP, 
and  was  taken  from  the  Bohemians  in  999  by  Boleslaus 
the  Great,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital  of 
Poland.  Its  antient  limits  were  far  more  extensive,  and  its 
population  treble  the  present  amount.  It  had  a  flourishing 
commerce,  and  its  numerous  lofty  towers  and  buildings 
still  give  to  it,  in  the  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  large 
and  handsome  city ;  but  this  impression  is  destroyed  on 
entering  its  dark,  narrow,  and  deserted  precincts.  The 
town  is  however  clean,  and  has  a  very  spacious  public 
square,  surrounded  with  Ioh'  miserable  shoM. 
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Th4  most  striking  of  its  antient  monuments  is  the  ca> 
^edral,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
the  finest  in  Poland;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt 
by  Nanker,  bishop  of  Cracow,  in  tho  yeai  1320.  Here  the 
kings  of  Poland  were  crowned,  and  its  numerous  chapels 
recwl  the  events  of  the  historj'  of  this  kingdom,  from  Bo- 
leslaus  to  Kosciusko.  It  lias  50  altars,  above  20  chapels, 
and  contains  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  Polish  monai'chs,  of 
Casimir,  John  111.,  Sobieski,  St.  Stanislaus,  whose  remains 
are  enclosed  in  a  silver  cotfin,  Prince  Poniatowski,  Kos- 
ciusko, and  Dombrowski,  &c.  The  archives  and  library 
preserved  in  tliis  edifice  contain  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
Its  bell,  the  largest  in  Poland,  was  cast  in  1520. 

The  castle,  called  the  Kbnigsburg,  on  Mount  Wavel,  a  very 
spacious  Gothic  structure,  the  first  building  of  which  was,  as 
is  said,  the  work  of  Krafcus  about  the  year  700,  suffered  by 
two  great  conflagrations.  It  was  restored  to  its  pristine  splen- 
dom*  by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  It  was  fortified  by  Dumou* 
rior  in  1768,  and  repaired  when  in  possession  of  the  Austrians, 
who  converted  it  into  barracks.  Its  subterranean  vaults,  which 
are  excavated  in  the  mountain,  were  formerly  the  depository 
of  the  royal  regalia.  Of  the  71  churches  which  Craoow 
once  contained,  only  .38  are  at  present  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  divine  worship.  The  finest  of  these  are  St 
Mary's,  which  is  second  only  to  the  cathedral;  the  Pro- 
testant church  of  St  Martin,  and  many  magnificent  con- 
vents, of  which  several  were  abolished  by  the  Austrian 
government  The  other  remarkable  edifices  are  the  epis- 
copal palace,  a  spacious  building  of  modern  construction, 
with  an  historical  museum  for  Sarmatian  remains ;  the  old 
Town  Hall,  a  quadrangular,  tower-like  structure,  evidently 
built  for  defensive  purposes^  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic 
University,  which  was  fdunded  in  1364  by  Casimir  the 
Orestt,  and  in  1780  assumed  the  title  of  Schola  Regni,  is 
the  oldest,  and  was  formerly  the  only  university  in  Poland. 
It  contains  a  library,  chiefly  of  old  books>  and  a  collection  of 
5000  MSS.,  principally  on  theology ;  an  Observatory,  si- 
tuated in  the  suburbs  of  Wessola ;  a  cabinet  of  natural 
hist  or}',  &c*  It  has  four  faculties;  in  1817  it  had  131 
students,  and  since  then  never  more  than  250  or  300, 
although  it  is  open  to  all  Poles  under  the  Austrian,  Rus- 
sian, or  Prussian  dominion. 

There  are,  besides,  in  Craoow,  a  Piarist  college  and  gym- 
nasia, normal,  and  various  elementary  schools,  5  hospitals, 
an  orphan  asylum,  &c.  Tho  town  contains  nearly 
2000  houses.  Under  Sigismund  I.  Cracow  had  80,000 
inhabitants;  in  1818  they  had  dwindled  down  to  24,556, 
and  at  the  present  day  their  number  is  about  24,900.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  except  a  few  of  cloth  and  woollens. 
The  trade,  which  is  prihcipally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  is 
not  extensive,  although  Oracojv  is  the  chief  depdt  x)f  Hun- 
garian wines,  salt,  and  wax,  and  the  central  point  of  com- 
merce between  Poland  and  part  of  Galicia  and  Hungary. 

Near  Cracow  is  Lobzoif,  a  summer  residence  of  the 
former  kings  of  Poland ,'  it  was  built  by  Casimir  the  Great, 
whose  mistress,  Esther,  a  Jewess,  was  buried  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  it. 

CRA'CnCUS.    [Barita.] 

CRADLING,  slight  timber-firaming  constructed  under 
floors  in  order  to  form  arched  or  coved  ceilings  to  this 
timber-work  the  lath  and  plaster  is  attached.  The  same 
term  is  applied  to  the  rough  fhiming  to  which  the  enta- 
blature and  cornice  of  a  shop-firont  may  be  attached. 

CRAIG,  JOHN,  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land, and  then  became  a  tutor  in  England  to  the  children 
of  Lord  Dacre.  Returning  to  his  native  country  when  the 
two  kingdoms  were  involved  in  war,  he  entered  tho  Do- 
minican order,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  imprisoned  on 
a  suspicion  of  heresy.  On  regaining  his  liberty,  he  went 
into  Encland  again,  thence  to  France,  and  finally  to  Rome, 
where  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  under  whose  direction  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican order  at  Bologna.  Here  he  became  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  novices,  and  was  also  employed 
in  various  ecclesiastic  missions  throughout  the  continent ; 
and  for  his  important  services  was  rewarded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  rector  to  one  of  the  schools  of  the  order.  jKiving 
afterwards  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  he 
was  seized,  and  accused  of  heresy,  then  sent  to  Rome, 
where,  after  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  stand  his  trial  before  the  court  of  Inquisition. 
Here  he  made  a  bold  confession  of  his  ftiith,  and,  being 
accordingly  convicted,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt. 


It  happened,  however,  that  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
day  on  wnidi  this  sentence  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  tha 
pope  died,  and  the  populace  rejoicing  to  be  free  from  his 
yoke,  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  broke  open  tho 
prisons.  Craig  came  forth  from  his  cell,  and  fled  to  Vienna, 
whence,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  emperor  with  letters  of  safe  conduct,  under 
the  protection  of  which  he  passed  through  Germany  into 
England,  and  thence  to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  tlie  Reformation.  He  preached 
for  a  short  time  in  Latin  to  the  learned  in  St.  Magdalen's 
cnapel,  when,  having  recovered  his  native  language,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  Holy  rood-house,  and  became  a 
principal  coadjutor  of  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  reformer, 
m  the  work  of  reformation.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
minister  of  Montrose,  and  in  1574  minister  of  Aoerdeen, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  oi  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  met  in  October, 
1576.  The  following  year  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  in  1579  was  associated  with  the  learned  John  Dun- 
canson  as  minister  to  the  royal  househoM. 

Craig  drew  up  the  National  Covenant  in  the  year  1 580 ; 
he  was  also  the  author  of  two  theological  works;  the  one 
an  answer  to  an  attack  on  the  Coni^ssion  of  Faith,  the 
other  a  form  of  examination  entitled  Craig's  Catechism, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  GerierAl  Assembly  to  be  used 
in  schools  and  families  in  place  of  *  The  Little  Catechism.' 

He  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  December,  1600,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  89 ;  but  for  some  years  before  had 
performed  no  public  duty.  (See  M*Crie*s  Melville;  and 
Tytler's  Life  of  &lr  ThQhias  Craie.) 

CRAIG,  SIR  THOMAS,  of  Riecatton,  ^ros,  according 
to  Bffillie^s  biographical  notice  of  him  prefixed  to  the  last 
edition  of  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,  the 
son  of  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Craigs  of  Craigston,  in  Budian ;  though, 
as  we  shall  ofterwwds  find,  this  statement  has  been  dis- 
puted. Baillie  says  that  Craig  was  bom  iftbout  the  year 
1548;  but  this  is  plainly  a  mistake,  for  in  15^2  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  St.  Andre>\'S,  and  entered  a^  a  student  of 
St.  Leonard's,  a  college  which  had  been  erected  about  forty 
years  before  *  for  training  up  poor  scholars  hi  kaming  and 
the  arts,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  edification 
of  the  people.'  He  remained-  herd  only  till  he  proceeded 
bachelor  of  arts,  when  he  werit  to  France  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  the  university  of  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, about  1561,  the  Reformation  had  just  been  accom- 
plished there ;  and  his  distinguished  relative,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Craig,  was  then  minister  of  Holyrood-house.  This 
learned  divine  had  himself  arrived  in  Scotland  only  a  twelve- 
month before.  Under  the  care  of  this  eminent  person  the 
religious  views  of  young  Craig  were  changed,  and,  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  study,  he  left  nearly  all  his  youthful 
contemporaries  in  literature  far  behind  him. 

He  passed  advocate  in  tho  Court  of  Session  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  2nd  February,  1563;  and  in  July  that  year 
we  find  him  in  the  judicial  situation  of  justice  depute  to 
Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Argyll,  hereditary  lord  justiciar  of 
Scotland  {Abstract  Books  of  Ad^ournal^  MS.  Adv.  Libr.\ 
an  ardent  fiiend  of  the  Reformation.  In  May,  1564,  he 
had  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  escheat  of  Alexander 
limes,  of  Crombie ;  and  In  the  following  January,  another 
grant  from  the  crown  of  the  unlaws  or  amerciaments  of 
any  six  persons  he  might  choose  among  those  unlawed  in 
the  justice  courts,  and  this  so  long  as  he  skould  enjoy  the 
office  of  justice  depute. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  on  occasion  of  the 
queen's  marriage  with  her  cousin  Damley,  for  which  he 
composed  an  epithalamium,  or  mamage  song.  The  piece, 
wluch  is  not  to  be  found  among  Craig's  poems  in  the 
*  DelitisB  Poetarum  Scotorum,'  was  only  lately  discovered. 
As  described  by  Tytler,  it  is  in  its  general  tone  too  full  of 
efibrt,  too  ambitious  in  the  display  of  classical  allusions, 
and  too  richly  and  laboriously  coloured,  but  not  without 
some  passages  of  beauty  and  simplicity.  The  little  offering 
was  tendered  to  a  woman-^a  queen — a  bride,  and  all  these 
centred  in  one  who  was  not  inattentive  to  the  interestii  of 
learning.  On  the  24th  October  that  year,  Craig  had  a 
grant  from  the  crown  of  the  unlaws  above  mentioned 
during  his  life. 

in  his  office  of  justice  depute  Craig  appears  to  have  been 
particulady  zealous.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred the  following  month.   On  the  14th  Novej^er,  1565, 
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one  John  Pigget  was  indicted  before  him  for  the  murder 
of  one  Agnes  Hobortson ;  and  what  is  singular,  there  was 
produced  in  evidence  a  certificate  in  Latin  by  Craig  him- 
self of  the  fiict  of  Pigget  committing  tlie  murder  by  assault ; 
and  moreover  we  find  Craig  protesting  for  an  assize  of 
error,  or  writ  of  attaint,  in  case  the  jury  should  acquit  the 
prisoner.  (Abstract  Books  qf  Adjournal,  MS,  Adv,  Likr,) 
Conduct  like  this  shocks  our  ibelings  of  judicial  propriety ; 
yet  we  must  condemn  it  with  lenity,  and  would  impute  it 
to  the  times  rather  than  to  the  man.  On  the  .18th  of  De- 
cember he  had  a  grant  from  the  cro\iii  of  the  escheat  of 
Alexander  Dunning  of  Westercrieff ;  and  the  week  follow- 
ing, a  gi-ant  of  the  escheat  of  James  Johnston^  in  Middle- 
gill,  and  others.  In  looking  at  these  grants  of  escheat,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  times  we  speak  of,  the 
judges  were  commonly  paid  out  of  the  issues  of  their  court, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Craig  had  then  no  other  source  of 
remuneration.  In  1574  however,  when,  as  we  shall  find, 
he  was  promote  in  his  profession,  he  received  from  tiie 
lord  treasurer  120/.,  being  his  fee  as  justice  depute  for 
three  years  from  Whitsunday,  1571,  at  the  rate  of  40/.  a 
year,  which  was  an  allowance  equal  to  that*  then  paid  to  the 
lord  advocate.  Craig  presided  in  the  court  of  justiciary 
held  in  April,  1 566,  where  Thomas  Scot,  the  sheriff  depute 
of  Perth  under  Lord  Ruthven,  the  hereditary  sheriff^  and 
Henry  Yaire^  a  priest,  servant  to  the  Lord  Ruthven,  were 
adjudged  to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  and  their  heads 
set  upon  the  turret  of  the  buildings  adjoining  the  royal 
palace,  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  who  was  openly  assassinated  in  the 
queen's  presence  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Morton,  and  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Damley  him- 
self. 

On  the  19th  of  June  following,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  and  Craig  again  appeared  as  a  court  bard,  haihng 
the  birth  of  the  young  prince  in  a  Genethliacum  in  Jacobi 
principis  Scotorum.  He  seems  soon  afterwards  to  have 
married  Helen  Heriot,  daughter  of  the  influential  laird  of 
Ti-aborun,  in  the  county  of  Haddington  ;^  and  in  1566  his 
eldest  son  Lewis  was  bonii     j 

Craig  continued  in  the  office  of  justice  depute  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1573,  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff  depute 
of  Edinburgh,  under  the  earl  of  Morton  above  mentioned, 
the  hereditary  sheriff,  to  which  place  and  that  of  admiral 
of  Scotland  the  earl  was  appointed  by  the  regent  Murray, 
in  1 567,  not  long  after  he  had  been  reinstated  in  the  chan- 
ccllorate ;  and  Craig's  youn^r  brother  Roberit  was  made 
justice  depute  in  his  room.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1576  Craig  was  in  the  courts  as  a  practising  counsel 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 561.  Morton  was  tliat 
year  committed  to  Dumbarton  castle  for  his  supposed  con- 
cern in  the  murder  of  Damley ;  and  the  same  year  Craig 
was  ordered  to  enter  his  person  in  ward  in  the  same  castle 
of  Dumbartoi^.  Craig  at  last  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
was  not  replaced  in  the  office  of  sheriff  depute. 

In  April  of  the  above  year,  1576,  Craig  got  a  crown 
charter  of  the  estate  of  Craigftntray,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  male ;  whom  failing,  to 
his  brothers  John,  James,  Robert,  and  OUver,  and  their 
heirs  male ;  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  male  whatsoever  of 
William  Craig,  of  Craigfintray,  bearing  his  name  and  arms ; 
the  charter  proceeding  on  the  resignation  and  surrender  of 
the  said  William  Craig  to  the  above  effect  The  precise 
relationship  existing  between  these  persons  is  not  known ; 
but  from  the  destination  Mr.  Tytler  supposes  that  William 
Craig  was  the  father  of  the  above  brotners.  He  accord- 
ingly disputes  Baillie's  account  of  our  Craig*s  lineage,  and 
adds  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  property  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  family  of  Craig  of  Craigfintray.  But  there 
are  reasons  for  not  concurring  in  Mr.  Tytler's  opinions 
which  seem  to  us  conclusive. 

In  April,  1588,  Craig  obtained  a  crown  charter  of  the 
lands  of  St.  Lawrence  Houses,  in  the  county  of  Hadding- 
ton, to  himself  and  Helen  Heriot,  his  wife;  and  from  about 
that  time  forward  we  find  him  again  in  practice  at  the  bar. 
He  resumed  also  his  poetic  pen,  and  wrote  some  commen- 
datory lines  to  Jacks  Onomastichon,  published  in  1592. 
The  same  year  the  king  brought  a  reduction  of  some  deeds 
and  conveyances  executed  by  his  Majesty  imder  infiuence 
on  his  minority ;  and  Craig,  who  had  now  been  about  thirty 
years  at  the  bar,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  professional  repu- 
tation, was  taken  into  the  cause  to  assist  Skene  and  old 
M'GiU,  the  OKOwn  counsel. 


It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Craig  contemplated 
his  great  work  on  the  feudal  law.  Such  a  work  was  in  a 
manner  new  to  the  law  literature  of  Scotland.  The  learned 
King,  his  junior  at  the  bar,  had  improved  upon  his  prede- 
cessor. Kin  tore,  and  composed  a  Treatise  on  Maritime 
Law, — probably  the  first  regular  work  on  that  branch  of 
jurisprudence  in  Britain ;  and  Balfour's  *  Practicks '  were 
well  known.  But  no  Erskine  had  yet  arisen,  no  Stair,  no 
Mackenzie;  and  Hope  was  at  tliis  time  but  a  'servitor'  to 
Nicholson,  whok  like  most  of  his  brethren,  regarded  Sharp 
{ipd  Craig  with  the  awe  due  to  a  superior  order  of  beings. 
But  Craig  narrowed  his  powerful  mind«  its  fancv  and  genius* 
and  all  its  accimiulated  stores  of  learning  and  experience, 
to  a  temporary  object ;  and  to  adopt  the  sentiment  if  not 
the  language  of  one  who  had  weighed  his  merits,  instead  of 
seizing  the  precious  opportunity  he  enjoyed  of  presenting  to 
his  country  a  just  system  of  her  national  jurisprudence,  he 
not  only  passea  by  the  evidences  of  her  common  law  which 
lay  beside  him,  but  endeavoured  to  sink  them  into  obhvion 
in  favour  of  the  civil  and  feudal  laws.  (Ross's  Lectures, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10).  He  had  scarcely  risen  from  his  learned 
labours  however,  when  he  found  that  Elizabeth  was  on  the 
eve  of  her  demise;  and  Uiat  various  intrigues  were  carrying 
on  and  cabals  formed  to  secure  her  crown,  with  a  view  to 
the  king's  succession  to  which  his  treatise  on  Feuds  was 
composed.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1603,  therefi>re,  he  de- 
dicated to  the  king  a  treatise  on  the  Suece^on  to  the 
Throne  of  Englano,  which  he  had  written  in  confutation 
of  the  Jesuit  Parson's  Conference  on  the  Disputed  Succes 
sion,  wherein  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  king 
was  boldly  reasoned,  and  the  crown  indirectly  claimed  for 
the  infanta  of  Spain.  But  in  less  than  three  months  after, 
the  queen  repeated  on  her  death-bed  her  former  declaration 
that  ner  cousin  the  king  of  Scots  should  be  her  successor. 
James  accordinglv  ascended  the  throne  of  England  with- 
out dispute;  and  Craig's  reply  to  Doleman  was  never 
printed. 

On  the  king's  departure  for  England  with  his  family, 
Craig  wrote  a  rarsneticon  of  congratulation :  and  on  the 
same  occasion,  a  Propempticon,  or  fturewell  poem,  tx>  the 
young  prince  Henry.  The  same  year  he  composed  his 
'  Stephanaphoria,'  in  honour  of  the  king's  coronation ;  of 
which  ceremonial  Craig  seems  to  have  been  a  witness,  having; 
in  all  likelihood,  accompanied  the  royal  party  into  England ; 
and  previous  to  his  return  home  he  addressed  to  the  king  a 
short  poem,  in  which  he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  Ma 
jesty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Muses. 

Soon  after  his  return  Craig  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissiorvers  nominated  by  the  parhament  to  meet  with 
commissioners  from  England  and  treat  of  a  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  and  thereupon  in  the  summer  of  1605 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  union.  About  the  same  time 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  homage,  to  vindicate  Scotland  from 
the  cliarge  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England, 
brought  against  it  in  the  chronicles  of  Hollinshed.  Neither 
of  these  works  was  ever  published ;  and  the  latter  doubts 
less  for  obvious  reasons.  The  tilt  against  the  old  chronicler 
by  a  knight  so  well  accomplished  as  Craig  can  be  enjoyed 
in  the  closet ;  but  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  set  the  Usts 
before  the  world,  or  renew  feelings  of  jealousy  between 
nations  now  united  under  one  and  me  same  crown. 

It  is  prc^able  that  Craig  had  the  offer  of  a  seat  on  the 
bench,  uiough  he  was  never  raised  to  it ;  but  his  son  Lewis 
was,  somewhere  between  the  month  of  February,  1604,  and 
the  month  of  June,  1605,  knighted,  and  admitted  ns  an  or^ 
dinary  lord,  when  he  had  been  little  more  than  foiu:  years 
at  the  bar. 

In  the  year  1606  Craig  held  the  office  of  advocate  for  the 
church  of  Scotland ;  and  some  time  before  his  death,  as  he 
would  not  formally  accept  the  honour  of  knighthood,  the 
king  commanded  that  he  should  be  everywhere  saluted  by 
the  style  accorded  to  that  honour. 

The  particulars  of  liis  death  are  not'  known ;  it  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  February,  1608,  when  he  had  been 
upwards  of  forty-five  years  at  the  bar,  and  probably  there- 
fore when  he  was  not  much  short  of  seventy-five  years  of 
age. 

CRAIG,  JOHN.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown  ;  but  he  was  alive  in  the  interval  1685-1718.  He 
was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  was  rector  of  Gillingham, 
in  Dorsetshire.  He  deserves  remembrance  as  one  of  those 
who  were  active  in  developing  the  principles  of  the  theory 
<^  fiuxions  after  its  appearance.    His  writings  are  partly 
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in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  portly  published 
separately.  The  latter  are,  *  De  Calculo  Fluentium/  Lon- 
don, 1718,  with  two  books  *  De  Opticft  Analytic^.'  *De 
Figurarum,  &c.  Quadraturis,*  London,  1693.  There  had 
previously,  in  1685,  appeared  a  tract  on  the  same  subject 
*  Theologiaa  Christianse  Principia  Mathematica,'  London, 
1699,  a  very  silly  attempt  to  apply  numerical  reasoning  to 
historical  evidence.  He  concludes  from  a  formula  that 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  will  be  extinct  by  lapse  of 
time  in  14d4  years  from  1696,  or  a.d.  3150,  at  which  date 
he  therefore  places  the  commencement  of  the  Millenium. 
Cmig  is  called  by  some  continental  writers  the  introducer 
of  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  into  Eneland.    [Fluxions.] 

CRA'MBE  MARITIMA,  or  SEA  KAIL,  is  a  glaucous 
spreading  plant,  with  broad-toothed  sinuated  leaves,  and 
dense  corymbs  of  large  white  flowers,  found  occasionally 
on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  and  now  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate  tender  shoots.  Natu- 
rally the  flavour  of  the  plant  is  strong,  cabbage-like,  and 
highly  disagreeable,  but  m  the  state  in  which  it  is  sent  to 
the  kitchen,  it  is  merely  a  colourless  mass  of  delicate  fleshy 
vegetable  tissue,  with  little  or  no  flavour.  This  arises  from 
the  shoots  that  are  to  be  cooked  being  grown  in  darkness, 
and  with  a  little  more  speed  than  usual.  For  this  purpose  a 
garden-pot  is  inverted  over  the  crown  of  an  ola  sea-kail 
stock,  in  the  winter  before  the  leaves  sprout.  Over  the 
pot  is  thrown  a  little  litter,  or  some  decaying  leaves,  or 
some  old  tan,  so  as  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
and  to  exclude  light;  after  a  week  or  two  the  pot  is  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time,  and  when  sprouts  five  or  six 
inches  long  have  been  produced,  they  are  cut  off  and  fit  for 
table. 

Sea  kail  loves  a  light  sandy  soil,  well  drained  in  winter 
and  richly  manured.  It  will  continue  to  bear  cutting  for 
twenty  years  together  without  suffering  much  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  useful  of  all  culinary  plants  for  a 
small  garden.  It  is  generally  grown  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart. 

CRAIdBUS,  a  genus  of  moths  {Lepidoptera  Noctuma) 
of  the  family  Tineidfls  (Stephens). 

In  crossing  dry  meadows  during  the  summer  time,  we 
observe  numerous  little  moths  fly  n*om  the  grass  at  every 
step  we  take;  they  soon  settle  again,  and  are  then  not 
easily  detected,  owing  to  their  mode  of  folding  their  wings, 
which  when  shut  almost  inclose  their  slender  bodies,  and 
partly  surround  the  blade  of  grass  on  which  they  rest ;  their 
form  is  then  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at  the  head,  and 
somewhat  truncated  at  the  opposite  extremity.  Their 
colouring  is  often  brown  and  white,  disposed  on  the  upper 
wings  principally  in  longitudinal  lines.  Very  frequently, 
however,  we  find  them  adorned  with  beautiful  metaUic 
colours,  generally  of  silvery  or  golden  hues.  Such  are  the 
insects  which  constitute  the  genus  Crambus,  and  of  which 
we  possess  about  forty  species  in  this  country.  The  tech- 
nical generic  characters  are: — Proboscis  distinct;  wings 
convoluted  round  the  body  when  at  rest ;  superior  wings 
narrow ;  palpi  long,  the  inferior  the  longer ;  head  furnish^ 
with  short  closely-applied  scales. 

When  the  wings  are  expanded,  these  moths  commonly 
measure  about  an  inch  in  width ;  they  are  odled  in  Eng- 
land the  Veneers,  and  sometimes  grass^mothe. 

CRAMER,  GABRIEL,  bom,  1704,  at  Geneva;  died, 
1752,  at  Bagnols.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Greneva,  and  author  of  a  large  number  of  works,  for  a  list 
of  which  the  *  Biogr.  Univ.'  refers  to  S6nebier,  *  Hist  Litt. 
de  Geneve.'  We  have  here  only  to  mention  him  as  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  John  and  James  Bernoulli,  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  former  with  Leibnitz,  and  to  notice 
his  *  Analyse  des  Lignes  Courbes  Alg(5b»iques,'  Geneva, 
1 750.  This  work  is  the  largest  collection  of  examples  which 
exists,  and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  elementaj^  writers. 
So  far  as  expressions  entirely  algebraical  (as  distmguished 
from  transcendental)  are  concerned,  it  is  a  complete  trea- 
tise on  the  elementary  theory  of  curves. 

CRAMP,  a  sudden,  violent,  and  rigid  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  with  pain,  often  intense.    [Spasm.] 

CRAMP,  or  CRAMPERN,  is  a  piece  of  metel,  usually 
iron,  bent  at  each  end  and  let  into  the  upper  surface  of  two 
pieces  of  stone  when  their  perpendicular  faces  are  joined 
together.  Cramps  are  employed  in  the  masonry  of  all 
solid  structures.  Copper,  though  more  expensive,  is  better 
adapted  for  cramping,  on  account  of  its  durability,  than 
iron,  as  tlw  >on,  through  oxidation,  causes  the  stones  to 


split.  The  antients  often  used  bronze  cramps  to  bind  their 
masonry  together,  as  in  the  Colosseum.  A  great  many  of 
the  cramps  of  this  building  have  been  cut  out  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  metel.  When  a  piece  of  stone  is  placed 
perpendicularly  over  another,  without  being  connected  with 
any  other  stone  at  the  side,  as  in  the  Gothic  pinnacle  or  in 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  an  upright  piece  of  iron  or  copper 
is  used,  which  is  termed  a  plug.  Cramps  are  cemented  to 
the  stone  with  lead ;  sometimes  plaster,  and  even  sulphur 
is  used.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Stewart's  *  Athens  are 
some  interesting  deteils  by  Mr.  Cockerell  of  the  manner 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  m  cran\ping  the  stones  of  the 
temple  of  the  giante  at  Agrigentum.  The  Egyptians  some- 
times used  wooden  cramps. 

CRANBERRY,  the  fruit  of  two  species  of  Oxycoccus. 
The  English  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  palustris,  is  found  wild 
abundantly  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  many 
other  parts  of  England,  always  by  the  side  of  little  rills, 
and  not  among  stagnant  water;  it  has  slender  trailing 
thread-like  shrubby  shoots,  clothed  with  tiny  linear  leaves, 
and  has  a  five-parted  pink  corolla  with  the  segments  sharp- 
pointed  and  turned  back.  The  fruit  is  a  round  austere  red 
berry,  which  makes  excellent  tarts  and  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  marmalade.  The  Russian  cranberries  of  the  shops 
are  borne  by  this  species.  They  are  not  gathered  till  afcer 
the  disappearance  of  winter.  Near  Petersburgh  the  cran- 
bern'  plant  is  so  common,  that  the  snow  is  stained  crimson 
by  the  berries  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  sledges 
over  them.  The  American  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  macrocar- 
pus,  is  very  like  the  other,  but  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
are  larger ;  and  the  latter  has  a  more  medicinal  taste.  It 
is  imported  from  the  United  Steles,  in  hogsheads,  in  con- 
sidersible  quantity,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
other ;  but  it  is  considered  of  inferior  quality. 

Oxycoccus  palustris  has  never  yet  been  cultivated  to  any 
good  purpose ;  chiefly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  gi^^ng  it  a 
supply  of  running  water.  The  Oxycoccus  macrocarpus 
win  grow  readily  and  bear  abundantly  if  planted  in  peat 
earth  in  a  moderately  damp  and  slightly  shaded  bed.  It  is 
however  seldom  so  treated,  the  hemes  themselves  being  so 
cheap  in  the  London  market. 

We  believe  that  what  in  Scotland  is  called  cranberry 
marmalade,  is  not  prepared  from  the  berries  of  the  cran- 
berry, but  from  those  of  the  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idcea. 

CRANBORNE.    [Dorsbtshirb.J 

CRANE.    [Gruidje.] 

CRANGON.    [Crustacea.    Shrimp.] 

CRA'NIA.    [Branchiopoda.] 

CRANIOLOGY.    [Phrenology.] 

CRANMER,  THOMAS,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  his 
wife,  was  bom  at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  1 489.  The  respecteble  famuy  from  which  he  de- 
scended had  been  settled  in  that  county  for  some  genera- 
tions. His  first  instruction  was  received  at  a  village  school, 
from  which  he  was  removed  by  his  mother,  who  had  become 
a  widow,  and  who  placed  him,  in  1503,  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1510-11.  He  ap- 
plied with  great  diligence  to  the  studies  of  the  University : 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology  were  the  principal  obiects  of 
his  industry.  Before  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  Cran- 
mer married  a  woman  of  humble  stetion  but  respectable 
character,  a  kinswoman  of  the  landlady  of  the  Dolphin ; 
and  having  in  consequence  forfeited  his  fellowship,  accepted 
the  appointment  of  lecturer  in  Buckingham,  now  called 
Magdalene  College.  The  duration  of  this  employment  was 
very  short ;  for  in  about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  his 
wife  having  died  in  childbed,  by  a  somewhat  irregular  pro- 
ceeding he  was  restored  to  his  fellowship  at  Jesus.  The 
agents  of  Wolsey,  who  had  founded  this  celebrated  college 
at  Oxford,  were  now  searching  the  kingdom  for  men  of 
telent  and  learning  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs  in  that  esta- 
blishment ;  and  Cranmer  was  distinguished  by  them  with 
the  flattering  offer  of  high  and  lucrative  employment. 
After  some  hesitation,  he  refused  the  new  dignities.  In 
1 523  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  During  his  residence 
in  the  university,  he  had  undertaken,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  the  charge  of  educating  two  sons  of  a  Mr. 
Cressy,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage ;  and 
when  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  in  Cambridge  (1528), 
retired  to  that  gentleman's  house  at  Waltham  Abbey,  where 
he  was  occupied  with  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  and  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.    This  change  of  residence  influ- 
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enced  the  remainder  of  his  life.  By  order  of  Henry  VIII., 
six  men  of  learhing  had  been  chosen  from  each  uni- 
versity to  discuss  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his 
brother's  widow,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  Cranmer,  among 
others,  was  selected;  his  absence  from  Cambridge,  how- 
ever, prevented  him  from  giving  his  assistance  to  the  dele- 
gates, who  finally  elected  a  substitute  in  his  place.  Either 
accidentally  or  by  design,  Gardiner  and  Fox  (afterwards 
bishops  of  Winchester  and  Hereford)  being  in  attendance 
upon  the  king,  who  was  on  a  journey,  met  Cranmer  at 
Mr.  Cressy's  table,  and  inquii-ed  anxiously  the  opinion  of 
so  distinguished  a  man  upon  the  all-absorbing  matrimonial 
question.  He  replied,  thai  although  he  had  not  given 
much  consideration  to  the  question,  be  thought  the  course 
to  be  followed  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  simple.  The 
cause  should  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  Bible- 
should  bo  settled  by  divines,  the  most  proper  persons  to 
determine  it,  and  by  those  of  the  Endish  universities,  who 
were  as  well  fitted  to  entertain  it  as  those  of  Rome  or  any 
foreign  country.  The  report  of  this  judgment,  which  was 
not  wholly  new,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  king,  who 
immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  reauire  his  attendance  at 
the  palace.  Unwilling  to  forsake  a  life  of  study  and  retire- 
ment, Cranmer  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  from  attend- 
ing at  court.  His  excuses,  however,  did  not  avail ;  and 
the  reluctant  adviser  having  been  graciously  received,  was 
commanded  to  reduce  his  opinion  to  writing,  and  oonsisned 
to  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  opinion  was  soon  written.  It  asserted  that 
the  marriage  of  Henry  with  his  brother's  widow  was  con- 
demned by  tlie  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  councils, 
and  the  fathers;  and  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  give 
a  dispensation  for  that  which  was  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God.  Cranmer  having  professed  his  willingness  to  main- 
tain these  positions  in  the  presence  of  the'  pope,  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  intention  immediately  to  send  him 
to  Rome.  Pains  were  taken  to  make  this  judgment  known. 
Cranmer  himself  disputed  upon  it  at  Cambridge,  and 
brought  several  over  to  his  opinion.  He  then  returned  to 
his  attendance  upon  the  court ;  and  having  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  presented  to  a  benefice  and  the 
archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  joined  the  others  who  were  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  embassy,  and  travelled  to  Rome 
about  the  close  of  1529. 

The  ambassadors,  finding  all  arguments  unavailing  to 
persuade  Clement  to  favour  ^the  divorce,  quickly  returned 
to  England.  Cranmer  alone  remained  in  Italy.  At  length 
even  his  patience  was  exhausted  by  continued  refhsals  to 
allow  him  to  maintain  in  public  the  judgments  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  universities,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
favourable  to  the  king's  cause.  The  pope  conferred  on  him, 
for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  the  empty  title  of  •'Supreme 
Penitentiary,*  and  soon  afterwards  gladly  saw  him  turn  his 
back  upon  Italy  (1530).  In  prosecution  of  the  same  busi- 
ness, Cranmer  now  went  to  France,  and  also  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany— an  expedition  which,  although  it  produced 
no  decisive  public  result,  led  to  an  event  of  great  private 
consequence  to  himself.  Regardless  of  the  Romish  in- 
iunction  for  clerical  celibacy,  during  this  residence  abroad 
he  married  (1532)  a  second  time;  tne  object  of  his  choice 
was  the  niece  of  his  friend  Osiander,  the  pastor  of  Nurem- 
burg.  This  imprudent  act,  which  he  coidd  not  avow,  ex- 
posed him  eventually  to  many  unworthy  evasions.  It  was 
not  long  after  they  were  united,  before  Cranmer  received 
news  of  Archbishop  Warham's  death  (August,  1532),  and 
of  Henry's  intention  to  raise  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  suffered  four  months  to  elapse,  in  the  hope  that  tne 
king  mi^ht  change  his  mind,  and  then  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted this  promotion,  which  the  necessary  oaths  respecting 
celibacy  ana  obedience  to  the  pope  rendered  unacceptable : 
he  was  consecrated  on  the  30th  of  March,  1533,  making 
a  public  protestation,  at  the  time  when  he  swore  submission 
to  the  pop6»  •  That  he  did  not  intend  by  this  oath  to  re- 
strain himself  from  anythinff  that  he  was  bound  to  either 
by  his  duty  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the  country.'  *By  this,* 
says  Burnet  {Hist.  R^ormation,  vol.  i.),  *  if  he  did  not  wholly 
save  his  integrity,  yet  it  was  plain  he  intended  no  cheat, 
but  to  act  faurly  and  above-board.*  Afraid  of  a  rupture 
with  England,  the  pope  accepted  less  than  the  usual  fee. 

Cranmer,  soon  after  his  appointment,  discussed  the  king's 
cause  in  convocation;  and  havinj^  travelled  to  Dunstable, 
to  which  town  the  commission  adjourned  in  order  to  be  near 
Queen  Catharine's  residence  at  Ampthill,  he  there  (23 


May,  1533)  declared  the  marriage  null  and  void.  Five  dayi 
afrerwards  he  publicly  married  the  kin^  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
a  private  marriage  having  taken  place  m  the  January  pre- 
vious. He  also  officiated  at  their  coronation  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  stood  sponsor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
was  bom  in  the  following  September.  The  business  of  his 
office  and  parliamentary  duty  now  occupied  his  time.  With 
his  assistance  were  passed  several  statutes,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  pope  in  England  was  materisdly  diminished ; 
the  convocation  and  universities  assented  to  these  statutes, 
pronouncing  that  *  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  not  any  greater 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  him  in  this  realm  of  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop.' 

In  1534,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy,  Oanmer's  best 
endeavours  were  used  in  vain,  first  to  overcome  the  scruj^es 
of  the  recusants,  and  aft^^ards  to  dissuade  the  king  from 
executing  the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  upon 
them.  In  this  year,  with  the  consent  of  the  convocation, 
be  set  on  foot  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  dividing  Tindal's 
version  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which 
he  required  the  most  learned  bishops  to  revise;  the  transhv- 
tion  was  completed  and  ultimately  printed  at  Paris.    In 

1535  Cranmer  assisted  in  the  correction  of  a  second  edition 
of  the  King's  Primer,  a  book  containing  doctrines  bor- 
dering upon  Protestantism,  of  which  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  archbishop  was  originally  the  compiler.  His  con- 
tinual study  of  the  bible,  and  the  notes  tnat  he  had  col- 
lected upon  all  heads  of  religion,  both  from  places  in  scrip- 
tures, and  ancient  fathers  and  doctors,  fitted  him  most 
fully  for  the  undertaking.  In  August  he  wrote  a  curious 
letter  (Strype)  to  the  king,  respecting  the  publication  of 
his  supremacy  by  the  clergy,  and  urged  him  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries,  which  he  considered  inconsistent 
with  true  and  full  reformation.  Cromwell  was  now  raised 
by  the  king  to  be  head  of  his  ecclesiastical  affairs,  under 
the  title  of  Vicar-general,  and  Cranmer  consecrated  Latimer 
and  Shaxton  to  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury.    In 

1536  died  Catharine  the  divorced  queen;  and  Henry  being 
now  tired  and  jealous  of  Anne  Boleyn,  soon  got  rid  of  her. 
Ci-anmer  was  forbidden  the  court,  lest  his  presence  might 
impede  the  proceedings  against  the  queen,  from  whom  he 
received  unimrm  kindness.  In  virtue  of  his  office  he  pra 
nounccd  her  marriage  void  (1536),  and  on  the  day  after  hei 
execution  the  king  was  united  to  Jane  Seymour.  In  June 
the  archbishop  opened  the  convocation,  where  CromweU 

S resided  as  Vicar-general ;  the  record  of  the  late  queen's 
ivorce  was  sanctioned  without  the  opposition  of  Cranmer 
or  any  other  member.  After  much  violent  and  useless  dis- 
cussion, the  synod  proceeded  to  debate  upon  the  sacraments. 
Cranmer  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  articles  were 
afterwards  fhimed  by  him,  and  others  of  the  *  new  learn- 
ing,' as  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were  then  called,  by 
which  considerable  innovations  were  effected.  The  pope, 
who  was  watchftil  of  the  proceedings  of  England,  threat- 
ened to  assemble  a  synod,  for  the  sake  of  passing  censures 
upon  Henry ;  in  anticipation  of  which,  Cranmer  and  others 
signed  a  declaration  that  the  king  need  not  obey  their  deci- 
sions, in  case  such  an  assembly  was  convened.  With  the 
assistance  of  many  eminent  divines,  Cranmer  arranged  a 
compilation  called  the  Bishops*  Book,  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers  as  expressed  in  the  articles  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  king,  to  whom  this  book  was  sub- 
mitted, himself  inserted  some  corrections,  from  which  the 
archbishop  was  bold  enough  to  dissent.  However  ill 
Henry's  temper  might  have  brooked  such  contradiction 
from  another,  he  bore  it  patiently  from  the  archbishop,  who 
had  been  his  most  useful  friend,  and  we  find  that  in  the 
October  of  thw  year,  when  the  queen  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Edward,  the  primate  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  stood  spon< 
sors  at  his  baptism. 

The  destruction  of  the  greater  abbeys  was  now  rapidly 
proceeding ;  and  the  frmds  which  arose  firom  them  were 
lavished  by  Henry  upon  unworthy  favourites,  until  Cran- 
mer, who  had  hoped  to  apply  them  to  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion and  education,  remonstrated  against  their  improper 
application.  A  sum  of  money  was  obtained  for  the  foun- 
dation  of  some  new  bishoprics,  but  the  king's  prodigality 
could  be  checked  no  further.  In  the  autumn  of  1538  the 
primate  came  to  London  to  meet  an  embassy  of  German 
Protestant  divines,  for  whom  he  strove  to  procure  a  confer- 
ence with  the  English  ecclesiastics.  To  the  gi'eat  disap- 
pointment both  of  the  ambassadors  and  the  reformers,  the 
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king  opposed  their  wishes,  and  directed  Tonstal,  a  bishop 
opposed  to  the  *  New  Learning,'  to  draw  up  an  answer  to 
the  dissertation  which  had  been  compiled  by  the  German 
divines. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1538,  Cranmer  and  others  were 
appointed  commissioners  '  to  inquire  (Le  Bas,  vol.  i.  2Q4) 
into  the  debated  doctrines,  and  to  prepare  such  articles  as 
would  pacify  the  spirit  of  controversy.'  At  the  end  of 
eleven  days,  the  labours  of  the  commissioners  coming  to  no 
result,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  six  articles  (Bur- 
net, vol.  i.)  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranmer*3  oninion  agreed  only  with  one  of  these  articles. 
Being  desirea  by  the  king  to  explain  himself  in  writing,  he 
composed  a  treatise  upon  the  case,  which,  with  his  secre- 
tary, to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  became  the  subject  of  a 
singular  adventure.  (Burnet,  vol.  i.)  In  parliament,  he 
argued  for  three  days  with  considerable  learning  and  elo- 
auence,  until  the  ting,  who  favoured  the  articles,  angrily 
desired  him  not  to  appear  again  in  that  house  before  they 
had  become  law.  Cranmer,  obedient  to  Henry  in  most 
points,  in  tliis  respectfully  resisted  the  king's  commands : 
but  although  he  continued  present,  he  was  unable  either 
to  throw  out  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  measure,  or  to  alter  the 
sanguinary  penalties  which  it  contained.  As  soon  as  this 
act  was  passed,  Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishop- 
rics, an  example  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  follow.  He  retained 
his  see,  and  lived  in  retirement  with  his  wife,  who  however 
was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  Germany. 

In  July,  1540,  the  primate  presided  at  the  convocation 
which  pronounced  the  unjustifiable  sentence  of  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  which  had  been  solemnized  between  Henry 
and  Anne  of  Cleves.  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  execution  of  Cromwell. 

The  misconduct  of  (Catherine  Howard,  whom  Henry  had 
married  as  soon  as  he  had  put  away  his  former  queen,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  archbishop,  he  undertook  to  re- 
port her  profligacy  to  the  king  (1541).  After  an  investiga- 
tion, the  proofs  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  conclusive ;  she 
was  condemned,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  during 
which  time  Henry,  through  a  message,  of  which  Cranmer 
was  the  bearer,  promised  to  spare  her  life,  she  was  exe- 
cuted. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ground  that  the  Reformation 
had  gained,  and  the  extension  of  it  where  it  was  possible, 
now  (1542)  became  the  sole  occupation  of  Oanmer,  who 
had  transferred  to  the  universities  the  task  of  revising  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible  published  the  year  before, 
which  it  had  been  proposea  to  apportion  among  the 
bishops,  requiring  an  English  version  of  such  part  from 
each,  whatever  might  be  his  opinions.  This  was  consi- 
dered a  step  gained,  as  it  certainly  was  the  preferable  me- 
thod: and  notwithstanding  the  Reformers  did  not  in  all 
things  prevail  (for  a  prohibition  against  Tindal's  Bible  was 
secured  by  their  opponents),  they  had  still  further  suc- 
cess in  procuring  an  order  that  the  scriptures  should  be  read 
in  English  by  the  ministers  in  the  church  service.  In  a 
minor  degree  Cranmer's  attention  was  occupied  in  reproving 
the  excess  of  luxury  in  which  some  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments as  well  as  the  bishops  had  indulged.  » 

In  May  (1543)  appeared  the  Kin^s  Book,  which  was 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  Institution , 
altered  in  some  points  by  the  papal  party :  it  received  its 
name  from  the  preface,  which  was  written  in  Henry's  name. 
The  cler^  being  hostile  to  this  book,  Cranmer,  at  a  visita- 
tion of  his  diocese,  in  submission  to  the  king's  supremacy, 
fprbade  them  from  preaching  against  any  portions  of  it, 
however  they  or  he  himself  might  dissent  from  them.  The 
exertions  which  he  had  used  for  the  correction  of  his  dio- 
cese, in  which  religious  variance  was  at  a  great  height,  were 
watched  and  examined  by  his  political  adversaries,  who 
hoped  to  found  on  them  such  accusations  as  would  ensure 
his  ruin.  The  prebendaries  of  CJanterbury  and  some  magis- 
trates in  Kent,  encouraged  by  Gardiner,  after  [holding  a 
succession  of  meetings,  finally  drew  up  articles  accusing 
Cranmer  of  abusing  his  power.  These  charges  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  prebendaries  to  the  council,  and  by  the 
coimcil  to  the  kmg.  Henry  immediately  caused  the  accu- 
sation to  be  sifted  by  a  commission,  who  declared  them  to 
be  unfounded,  and  tne  authors  of  the  conspiracy  afterwards 
submitted  themselves  to  Cranmer,  who  refrained  from 
bringing  them  to  punishment. 
'    In  1544  Cranmer  succossftUIy  exerted  himself  in  parlia- 


ment to  carry  a  b3l  to  mitigate  the  serenty  of  the  staitnte  of 
the  Six  Articles.  He  also  asnsted  in  compiling  an  improved 
English  Litany,  essentially  similar  to  that  which  is  now  hi 
use.  DifiSculties  however  were  increasing  around  him,  and 
he  had  the  dissatisfkction  of  seeing  the  seals,  which  were 
now  resigned  by  Lotd  Audley,  bis  personal  and  politi^ 
friend,  conferred  upon  Lord  Wriothesley,  an  adherent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  I^  this  appointment,  as  well  as 
by  the  death  of  the  auke  of  Suffolk,  it  was  expected  that 
the  kine's  favour  towards  the  Reformers  might  be  weakened. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  long  after  Suffolk  was  in  his  grave  before 
Cranmer,  who,  with  three  others,  had  been  associated  with 
the  queen  in  the  government  of  England  during  Henry's 
temporary  absence  in  France,  had  reason  to  feel  his  loss. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  members  of  the  piivy 
council  accused  hhn  of  spreading  heresies  through  the  kmd, 
and  prayed  the  king,  that,  for  the  sai)ety  (^  his  dominions, 
the  archbishop  might  immediately  be  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Henry,  on  the  same  night  that  the  accusation 
was  received,  caused  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  cmtrf  a  roes- 
sage  to  Cranmer,  who  rose  firom  his  bed  to  attend  upon  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  council  assembled  on  the  following 
morning,  and  summoned  before  them  the  pdmate,  who  had 
been  insultingly  kept  for  an  hour  in  a  servant's  waiting- 
room.  At  length  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  passed  upon 
him,  but,  to  their  surprise  and  oonftision,  he  produced  the 
signet  ef  the  king,  fh>m  whose  hands  be  had  received  it  the 
night  before.  The  council  did  not  venture  to  proceed  any 
farther  in  the  case. 

After  a  peace  bad  been  concluded  with  France  (1 546X  An- 
hault,  the  French  admiral,  came  to  England.  A  resolution 
was  made  by  him,  and  aanetioned  by  the  king,  that  the  Re- 
formation should  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  mass  should  be  changed  into  a  communion,  the 
form  of  which  Oranmer  was  ordered  forthwith  to  draw  up. 
This  was  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  king,  who  of  late  had  grown  so  corpulent  and  un- 
wieldy that  he  was  raised  up  and  let  down  the  stairs  by  a 
machine,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks^  sank  under  his  dis- 
ease on  the  27th  of  January,  1M7.  Cranmer  was  named 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward,  who  had  not  yert  completed 
his  tenth  year,  and,  the  better  to  establish  his  supremacy, 
the  bishops  received  anew  their  bishoprics  at  his  hands. 
The  first  public  act  of  the  prhnate  was  the  coronation  of 
the  new  lung  (February  20,  1547),  and  the  delivery  of  a 
short  address  which  he  then  substituted  for  the  customary 
sermon.  No  one  that  heard  the  expressions  of  the  arch- 
bishop could  hope  fbr  the  restoration  of  papal  supremacy  ; 
all  things  indeed  betokened  a  still  further  extension  of  the 
Reformation.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  religion,  by 
means  of  a  visitation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  was  immedi- 
ately set  on  foot :  twelve  homilies,  four  of  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Cranmer,  were  drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  every  church,  with  the  translation  of  Erasmus's  para- 
phrase of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  these  measures^  though  they  had 
many  supporters,  met  with  frequent  opposition.  Gardiner 
continued  to  argue,  both  in  person  and  m  writing,  against 
the  homilies  and  the  paraphrase,  which  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don also  proclaimed  to  be  heretical.  Nevertheless  (Jranmer's 
influence  prevailed :  and  when  he  produced,  in  convoca- 
tion, an  oi^dinance  that  the  lait}*  as  well  as  the  clergy  should 
receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  the  proposition  passed 
unanimously^  and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  By  the  same  parliament  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles  and  other  severe  statutes  were  repealed. 

During  this  winter  session  of  parliament  it  was  proposed  to 
confer  upon  the  king  such  chapels^  chantries^  and  colleges  as 
had  escaped  his  fatner's  grasp.  There  were  few  subjects 
upon  which  Cranmer's  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the 
Roman  (Catholic  party,  but  in  this  case  he  joined  their  ranks, 
and  voted  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  now  (1548)  re- 
vived the  proposal  for  substituting  a  communion  office  for 
the  mass,  and  a  service  was  framed  in  time  to  be  circulated 
to  the  clergy  for  their  use  at  the  following  Easter. 

The  more  considerable  labours  which  occupied  the  Pro- 
testants at  this  time  still  remain  to  be  told.  An  Bnglialx 
translation  of  a  catechism  which  had  been  written  in 
German  and  in  Latin  by  one  Justin  JonaB>  was  published 
by  the  archbishop,  entitled  '  Cranmsr's  Catechism.^  In  the 
month  of  May*  commission  of  Iwelra  diYiiwt^  iritb  Qtnt* 
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taet  at  Iheit  hawi,  wm  appomied  Int  Iha  coiiwAation  of 
aft  finff li@b  Uturg^.  Nor  were  these  the  only  additions  to 
Ihe  ordinary  duties  of  the  primate;  he  took  charge  of  a 
bill,  whieh  was  passed,  oermitting  marriage  among  the 
tlerey.  By  the  end  of  November  the  Piayer-book  was 
iloisoed,  and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1549..  legal  sanction 
was  given  to  it  Great  opposition  was  made  to  the&e 
changes  in  different  parts  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
set, Norft»lk,  and  especially  in  the  west,  where  at  the  insti- 
gation of  th^  religious  teachers  the  people  took  such 
weapons  as  they  eoukl  procure,  and  mustered  in  consider- 
able force.  The  legislature^  anxious  to  quell  this  disturb- 
ance, desired  Granmer  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  fifteen 
articles  of  remonstranoe  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
insurgents.  A  very  masterly  reply  (Strype*s  Cranmer, 
Apnendix  40)  was  written^  but  not  completed,  before  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  wene  apprehended  and  executed, 
and  the  rebds  had  dispersed.  It  would  have  been  more  to 
the  honour  of  the  archbishc^  if  the  spirit  that  pervaded  his 


rpply  had  been  carried  into  a  eemmission,  at  which  he  pi'e 
sided,  for  the  f ufmression  of  isertain  heresies,  for  he  would 
then  have  escaped  the  stain  of  having  CA>ndemned  two  per- 
sons to  the  stake ;  but  however  amiame  and  £orbearin^  was 
his  general  disposition,  no  accuse  can  be  offered  for  him  or 
for  hia  friends  Ridley  and  Goodrich,  who,  with  others,  were 
imj^iieated  in  this  affur.  Upon  the  condemnation  of 
lA>rd  Seymour  (1549),  Cranmer  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution,  notwithstanding  the  canon  law  set  forth  that 
no  churchman  should  meddle  in  matters  of  blood.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  primate's  conduct  towards  Sey- 
mour, towards  his  brother  the  Protector  Somerset  it  was 
unexceptionable:  from  the  time  that  his  distresses  com- 
menced till  his  execution  was  effdcted  by  the  enemies  whom 
the  weakness  of  his  character  and  elevated  station  had 
created,  he  retained  Cranmer*s  firm  and  invariable  friend- 
ship. Bonner,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  now  degraded  by 
commissioners,  of  whom  Cranmer  was  one.  When  this 
commission  was  dissolved,  an  ordinance  was  signed  by  the 
primate,  the  chancellor,  and  four  others  of  the  council,  for 
the  abolition  of  Roman  Catholic  books  of  devotion :  an  ad- 
dition was  also  made  at  this  time  to  the  ritual  that  had  been 
substituted  for  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  formulary  for  ordina- 
tion :  and  other  steps  were  taken  by  the  primate  in  order  to 
diffuse  a  better  knowledge  of  the  creed  of  the  Protestants. 
At  Lambeth  he  received  the  most  eminent  foreign  divines, 
Martin  Bucer,  Fagius,  Peter  Muxtyr,  with  several  more. 

Cranmer  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  discussions  of  the 
clergy  respecting  the  removal  of  altars  £rom  the  churches 
and  the  i^ing  of  communion  tables  in  their  stead.  This 
had  been  done  (1550)  partly  at  the  recommendation  of 
Hooper,  a  divine  who  haa  been  driven  from  England  by  the 
act  (rf  the  Six  Articles,  and  who,  during  his  residence  abroad, 
had  adopted  very  scrupulous  opinions.  In  July,  Hooper 
was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester :  and  soon  after  Cranmer 
received  from  him  a  refusal  to  wear  the  usual  episcopal 
habits.  This  question,  upon  which  the  primate  himself 
seems  sometimes  to  have  hesitated,  was  now  brought  to  an 
issue.  If  a  dignitary  of  the  church  had  been  suffered  to 
dEscontinue  the  vestments  of  his  order,  such  was  the  state 
of  the  lower  clergy  that  they  would  immediately  have 
obeyed  the  signal  and  relinquished  the  surpUce  and  the 
gown.  Cranmer,  upon  consideration,  determined  to  oppose 
Hooper's  intentions,  and  in  case  of  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  his  scruples,  to  remove  him  from  his  bishopric :  a  com- 
promise eventually  followed*  and  he  adopted  some  of  the 
usual  habits. 

The  bishop  of  Chichester  would  not  obey  the  order  re- 
specting the  removal  of  altars,  and  the  primate  consequently 
deprived  him  of  his  see.  The  case  of  bishop  Gardiner,  who 
bad  now  been  in  prison  nearly  two  years,  was  also  proceeded 
in.  Articles  were  sent  to  him  touching  the  king's  supre- 
macy— the  full  obedience  owed  to  him  notwithstanding  his 
youth — that  he  had  power  to  correct  what  was  amiss  in  the 
church,  &c. '  and  these,  with  some  exceptions,  he  signed. 
Other  articles  were  then  framed,  treating  of  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  the  suppresiion  of  masses  and  images,  the 
new  book  of  service,  &c.;  to  these  he  refused  Ho  put  his 
name,  upon  which  the  commission,  coiuisting  of  the  nrimate, 
Bishop  Kidley,  who  had  succeeded  Bonner  in  London,  and 
six  otners,  eventually  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric  and  sent 
him  back  to  the  Tower.  The  conduct  of  Cranmer  in  the 
cases  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner  was  a  great  exception  to  his 
usual  nM)d€anKtion.     Gtrdioer,  during  his  imprisonment. 


occupied  hunself  in  answering  a  treatise  published  by 
Cranmer,  entitled  the  *  Defence  of  the  True  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament.'  This  controversy  was  carried  on  by  the  arch- 
bishop until  the  end  of  his  life.  The  subject  of  it  was  one 
which  had  greatly  occupied  the  mind  of  his  friend,  bishop 
Ridley,  as  well  as  his  own ;  he  had  more  than  once  changed 
his  opinions,  which  at  length  became  fixed  according  to  the 
doctrme  maintained  in  his  treatise.  (Jenkyns's  Remains  of 
Cranme7\)  His  arguments  with  Gardiner  and  Smythe,  his 
chief  opponents,  show  considerable  skill  and  learning. 

At  tne  close  of  this  vear  a  revision  of  the  Service-book  of 
1548  was  commenced  by  him,  with  the  assistance  chiefly  of 
Ridley  and  Cox,  who,  with  Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer,  stated 
objections  and  recommendations  in  writing.  The  under- 
taking was  checked  in  1 55 1,  by  the  lamented  death  of  Bucer, 
who  (Burnet  says)  was,  *by  order  of  Cranmer  and  Sir 
John  Che^,  buried  with  the  highest  solemnities  that  could 
be  devised.'  The  bishops  being  now  (1551)  for  the  most 
part  divines  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  the  compila- 
tion of  articles  for  the  greater  uniformity  of  faith  was 
undertaken  by  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king.  This 
additional  labour  so  filled  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  that  his 
time  was  nearly  idways  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the 
great  duties  tliat  he  had  imposed  upon  himself:  scarcely 
could  he  be  spared  to  attend  at  the  trial  of  Bishop  Tonstal, 
a  man  of  moderation  and  learning,  against  whom  accu- 
sations were  brought  forward  in  December.  The  bishop  was 
deprived  of  his  see,  a  sentence  which  was  so  contrary  to 
Cranmer's  wishes  and  opinion,  that,  together  with  Lord 
Stourton,  a  Roman  CJathohc,  he  entered  his  protest  against 
it.  It  was  not  till  this  year  (1552)  that  Cranmer  gave  up 
all  hope  of  effecting  an  agreement  in  relimous  doctnnes 
among  all  the  churcbss  that  had  withdrawn  from  the  Papal 
supremacy.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
a  scheme  in  which  he  had  always  been  sanguine  of  success. 
The  Reformers  had  now  to  lament  the  declining  health  of 
the  king,  but  they  did  not  relax  theu:  exertions  m  the  cause 
of  religion,  for  tne  Service-book  was  finally  completed  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  adopted  by  parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1552.  A  project  for  the  reformation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  was  revived,  and  soon  completed  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  archbishop :  only  the  king's  signa- 
ture was  required  for  its  validity.  In  May,  1553,  Edward 
issued  a  mandate  that  the  clergy  should  subscribe  to  the 
Forty-two  Articles  upon  which  the  divines  had  agreed ;  but 
he  died  soon  afterwards  without  authorizing  the  new  eccle- 
siastical code,  which  it  scarcely  need  be  said  was  never 
afterwards  adopted. 

No  sooner  was  Edward  dead  than  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
proclaimed  (jueen :  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Princess 
Mary  declarmg  Queen  Jane  to  be  the  sovereign.  This 
letter  was  signed  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
state,  and  among  others  by  Cranmer.  His  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  cause  must  have  blinded  him  to  the  danger  of 
an  enterprise  directly  contrary  to  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  upon  first  hearing  of  the  project.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  1553,  the  chief  officers  of  state  swore  allegiance  to 
Jane :  on  the  20th  we  find  many  of  those  who  had  been 
zealous  in  her  cause,  '  impatient  to  send  in  their  sub- 
missions to  Mary.'  On  the  same  day  an  order  was  sent 
by  Mary  to  Northumberland  to  disarm,  which  paper, 
strange  to  say,  was  signed  by  Cranmer.  Tlie  hopes  of  tho 
Protestants  were  now  at  an  end ;  Queen  Mary's  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  was  universally 
known ;  Gardiner  was  released  and  made  chancellor,  and 
power  of  appointing  preachers  given  to  him  instead  of  to 
the  primate :  a  commission  was  also  granted  to  the  bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  Chichester,  and  Durham,  to  de- 
grade and  imprison  Protestant  prelates  and  ministers  on 
me  charges  of  treason,  heresy,  and  matrimony. 

Cranmer's  friends  recommended  his  immediate  flight; 
but  in  consideration  of  the  high  office  that  he  held,  he  re- 
jected their  advice.  In  the  beginning  of  August  he  was 
'summoned  before  the  council,  and  ordered  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  palace:  on  the  27th  he  was  again  brought  before 
the  same  tribunal ;  and  in  September,  together  with  Lati- 
mer and  Ridley,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  During  his 
confinement  to  the  palace,  in  refutation  of  some  reports 
that  the  primate  would  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  wrote  a  declaration  against  the  mass.     This  was  not 

Sublished,  but  by  some  means,  respecting  which  there  is  a 
ifference  of  opmion  (Todd,  vol.  ii.;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.),  copies 
were  obtained  of  it.  which  reached  the  council    and  .ere 
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openly  read  in  Cheapside.  In  the  Star-chamber  Cranmer 
avowed  the  writing,  and  his  intention  of  affixing  it  to  every 
church-door  in  London.  The  council  committed  him  not 
only  for  treason  against  the  succession  of  the  queen,  but 
for  perseverance  in  *  disauieting  the  state.'  The  queen  did 
not  oppose  the  committal. 

In  March,  1554,  Cranmer  was  removed,  in  company  with 
his  fellow-prisoners,  to  the  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Oxford, 
where  was  renewed  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which,  by  the  queen's  desire,  wis  named  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  persons  sent  by  the  convocation 
lo  dispute  appeared  in  the  university,  and  Cranmer,  who 
was  first  called  before  them,  after  examining  the  questions 
set  before  him  (Burnet,  vol.  ii.),  entered  into  argument 
upon  them.  After  him  reasoned  Latimer  and  Kidloy, 
amidst  much  shouting,  hissing,  confusion,  and  insult,  so 
that  the  assembly,  says  Burnet,  *  looked  liker  a  stage  than  a 
school  of  divines.'  On  the  19th  the  discussion  was  revived ; 
and  on  the  28th  they  were  again  brought  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  it  was  declared,  that  unless  they  would  turn,  they 
were  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  longer  members  of  the 
church.  Cranmer  then  replied,  *  From  this  vour  judgment 
and  sentence  I  appc^  to  the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty, 
trusting  to  be  present  with  Him  in  Heaven,  for  whose  pre- 
sence in  the  altar  I  am  thus  condemned :'  and  having  thus 
ipoken  he  was  removed  again  to  his  prison. 

He  had  some  days  before  sent  a  petition  to  the  council 
and  the  queen,  praying  pardon  for  his  offences  towards  her, 
but  the  bearer  to  whom  he  had  hitrusted  the  papers  broke 
them  open,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  reached  their 
destination.  However  this  may  be,  the  council  decreed 
that  the  charge  of  treason  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
proceedings  for  heresy  followed  up,  that  the  pains  of  flre, 
and  not  the  axe,  might  be  the  manner  of  his  death. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  tribunal  before  which 
Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  not  competent  to  decide  the 
case,  and  that  the  sentence  was  illegal.  The  pope  therefore 
issued  a  fresh  commission,  and  on  the  12th  September, 
1555,  the  primate  was  again  examined  by  Brokes,  the 
bishop  of  Grloucestcr,  and  two  civilians,  Martin  and  Story. 
After  some  discussion,  sixteen  articles  of  accusation  were 
produced,  touching  which  eight  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  then  the  case  closed.  It  is  remarkable  that,  previous 
to  these  proceedings,  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  appear 
within  eighty  days  before  the  pope  at  Rome :  this  must 
•  have  been  a  mere  fiction  of  papal  law,  not  intended  for  him 
to  obey,  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  for  any  prisoner  to  do. 
Not  long  after  Cranmer  was  sent  back  to  prison,  he  heard 
of  the  execution  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  after  a  few 
more  weeks  had  passed,  he  received  from  Cardinal  Pole  an 
answer  to  two  letters  that  he  had  written  to  the  queen 
during  the  interval  between  the  last  proceedings  at  Oxford 
and  the  day  that  these  bishops  were  brought  to  the  stake. 
It  appears  from  these  letters  that  the  primate's  adherence 
to  Protestant  principles  was  still  unshaken.  On  the  29th 
of  November  tne  eighty  days  had  elapsed,  and  on  the  4th 
of  December  he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his 
bishopric.  A  letter  from  the  pope  (Paul  IV.),  bearing  date 
the  14th  of  November,  affirming  him  to  be  contumacious, 
because  '  he  took  no  care  to  appear'  at  Rome  when  cited, 
and  declaring  him  guilty  of  heresy  and  other  enormi- 
ties, finally  commanded  his  execution.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  in  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Cranmer  was  de- 
graded. It  was  within  a  few  days  after  this  that  the  forti- 
tude of  a  mind  which  had  hitherto  been  firm  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  misery  and  the  close  prospect  of  a  tor- 
turing death.  The  love  of  life  overcame  his  nrmness:  he 
forsook  his  principles,  and  wrote  a  recantation  of  his  faith. 
By  whose  exertions  his  resolution  was  shaken  we  cannot 
ascertain ;  but  this  unworthy  sacrifice  of  opinion  served  only 
to  render  his  enemies  triumphant:  whatever  had  been  their 
promises,  the  recantation  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  On  the  20th  of  March,  the  eve  of  his 
execution,  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton 
College,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  queen  to  attend  him. 
During  this  inten^iew  Cranmer  gave  answer  that  he  re- 
mained firm  in  the  Catholic  faith  as  he  had  recently  pro- 
fessed it,  an  answer  that  has  by  some  been  considered  equi- 
vocal. After  CUole  had  left  him,  Garcina  entered  the  prison, 
and  requested  him  to  transcribe  a  recantation,  to  be  deli- 
vered by  him  at  the  stake,  which  the  prisoner  consented  to 
do.    On  the  following  day  he  was  led  to  St.  Mary's  church, 


where,  after  an  exhortation  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Cole,  and 
Cranmer  had  finished  his  private  devotions,  he  solemnly 
addressed  the  people,  openly  professing  his  faith,  and  at 
length  declaring,  *Now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that 
troubleth  my  conscience  more  than  any  other  thing  that  I 
ever  said  or  did  in  my  life ;  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad 
of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my 
heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it 
might  be ;  and  that  is  all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  degradation,  wherein 
I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my 
hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  therefore  my 
hand  shall  first  be  punished.  For  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire, 
it  shall  be  first  burned.  And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him, 
as  Christ's  enemy,  and  antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine.' 
The  whole  assembly  was  astonished  at  this  speech  *  they 
had  supposed  that  he  would  have  confirmed  and  not  re- 
tracted nis  recantation.  He  was  then  hurried  away  to  the 
stake,  where  ho  stood  motionless,  holding  up  his  right  hand, 
and  exclaiming,  until  his  utterance  was  stifled,  •  This  un- 
worthy hand !    Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit  I' 

Cranmer's  diligence  and  application  were  unusual:  he 
was  deeply  read  in  theology  and  canon  law,  and  was  familiar 
with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  which  he  acquired  during  his  travels: 
the  copiousness  of  his  common-place  books  gave  weight  to 
his  opinion,  and  readiness  to  his  power  of  argument.  His 
reservation  respecting  the  oaths  which  he  swore  when  ap- 
pointed archbishop,  his  subserviency  to  Henry  VIII.  in  an- 
nulling his  mamages,  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
some  heretics,  his  conduct  at  the  disgracing  of  Bonner  and 
Gardiner,  and  the  want  of  courage  which  made  him  recant 
after  his  condemnation,  are  great  blots  on  his  character. 
But  though  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  was  marked  by 
dishonesty,  intemperance,  and  want  of  firmness,  these  were 
rather  impulses  than  habitual  and  characteristic  vices,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  mo- 
derate, and  for  the  most  part  a  firm  man :  nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  religious 
parties  at  this  period.  He  had  moreover  the  virtue  ofcon- 
stancy  to  his  friends,  a  very  rare  quality  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  never  relaxed  his  fiiendship  towards 
Anne  Bolejm,  Cromwell,  or  Somerset  in  their  adversity. 
The  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
temper,  made  him  beloved  by  many  friends  and  men  of 
learning,  to  whom  he  also  extended  a  liberal  hospitality;  so 
that  his  protracted  imprisonment  and  cruel  death  was  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  measures  of  Mary's  government.  A 
complete  collection  of  the  extant  works  of  Cranmer  has 
been  published  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Jenkyns. 

(Strype's  Memorials  qf  Cranmer  ;  Fox's  Acts  and  Mon. ; 
Burnet's  Hist,  Rrform. ;  Gilpin's,  Todd's,  and  Le  Bas's  Lives 
of  Cranmer ;  and  the  general  histories  of  the  period.) 

CRAPE  is  a  light  transparent  fabric  composed  of  silk, 
from  which,  by  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  all  the  gloss 
has  been  taken,  and  which,  when  dyed,  as  it  usually  is,  of 
a  black  colour,  is  worn  as  the  sign  of  mourning  for  the 
dead. 

The  weaving  of  crape  is  conducted  according  to  the 
simplest  method  of  the  weaver's  art,  all  its  peculiarity  being 
given  to  it  in  the  dressing,  which  it  receives  after  it  is  taken 
nrom  the  loom.  The  silk  is  used  without  its  having  been 
washed  or  dyed,  and  consequently  with  all  the  natural 
viscid  gum  which  forms  a  part  of  its  composition  as  spun 
by  the  worm.  For  thin  crape,  the  only  preparation  which 
the  filaments  undergo  previous  to  the  weaving  is  the  simple 
twisting,  which  forms  the  first  process  of  the  throwine 
mill,  and  in  which  state  the  thread  is  technically  called 
singles.  When  it  is  intended  to  make  a  more  substantial 
falSc,  the  warp  is  made  of  two  and  sometimes  three  fila- 
ments twisted  together,  which  in  that  state  are  called 
tram :  the  weft  is  still  composed  of  singles.  After  the  web 
is  taken  fipom  the  loom,  it  is  dressed  with  a  viscid  solution 
of  gum,  which  in  drying  causes  the  individual  threads  to 
resume,  as  far  as  the  interlacing  will  admit,  the  form  they 
originally  held  previous  to  their  being  twisted  in  the 
throwing  mill,  and  thus  is  produced  the  peculiar  wrinkled 
appearance  by  which  crape  is  distinguished.  This  fUct  will 
be  shown  if  a  piece  of  crape  is  washed  in  water  hot  enough 
to  discharge  the  gum,  when  the  web  will  resemble  thin 
gauze. 

CRASHAW,  RICHARD,  an  Enghsh  poet,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Crashaw,  a  divine  of  some  note  in  his 
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day,  was  born  at  London,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 
In  early  life  he  was  placed,  tlirough  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Henry  Yelverton  and  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  upon  the  foun- 
dation at  the  Charterhouse,  whence,  in  March,  1632,  he 
went  to  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1634.  He  afterwards  went  to  Peterhouse,  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow  in  1637,  and  became  M.  A.  in  1638. 

In  1 634  he  publishe<l  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  mostly 
devotional,  in  which  the  celebrated  line  is  found  upon  the 
miracle  at  Cana  in  Gralilee,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
other  and  greater  poets  than  Crashaw : 

*  Nympha  pudica  Deum  Tidit,  et  erubuit* 

*  The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  blushed.' 

A  second  edition  of  his  *  Poemata  and  Epigrammata '  was 
publisheii  at  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1670. 

At  what  time  Crashaw  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  is 
uncertain.  Wood  says  he  took  degrees  at  Oxford  in  1641 ; 
about  which  time  he  seems  to  have  become  a  popular 
preacher,  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  His  degrees, 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  public  register.  In  1644, 
when  the  parhamentary  army  expelled  those  members  of 
that  university  who  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  Crashaw 
was  among  the  number ;  and  being  unable  to  contemplate 
with  resignation  or  indifference  the  ruins  of  the  church 
establishment,  he  went  over  to  France,  where  his  sufferings 
and  their  peculiar  influence  on  his  mind  prepared  him  to 
embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1646  the  poet 
Cowley  fbund  Crashaw  in  France  in  great  distress,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  patronage  of  Charles  the  First's  queen, 
who  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  Italy :  there 
he  became  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  and 
was  made  a  canon  in  the  church  of  Loretto,  where  he  died 
of  a  fever,  soon  after  his  promotion,  about  the  year  1650. 
Hls  '  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Sacred  Poems,  with  other  De- 
lights of  the  Muses,'  was  published  in  12mo.,  1646 ;  a  se- 
cond edition,  1648;  and  a  third,  also  called  second  in  the 
title,  8vo.,  1670.  Pope  occasionally  borrowed  thoughts  from 
Crashaw,  but  improved  them.  Crashaw  resembled  Her- 
bert in  his  turn  of  mind,  but  possessed  more  fancy  and 
genius.  (See  the  new  edit,  of  the  Biogr.  Britannica ; 
Chalmers's  Biogr.  Dictionary^  vol.  x.,  p.  482-485 ;  Wood, 
Fasti  Oxon.,  Bliss's  edit,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4 ;  Ellis's  Specimens 
of  the  early  English  Poets,  vol.  iii.,  p.  224.)  In  1652  a 
posthumous  volume  of  his  Poems  was  published  at  Paris, 
accompanied  with  vignettes  by  Messager,  entitled  *  Carmen 
Deo  nostro,  te  decet  Hymnus — Sacred  Poems,  collected, 
corrected,  augmented,  most  humbly  presented  to  my  Lady 
the  Countesse  of  Denbigh,  by  her  most  devoted  servant 
R.  C,  in  hearty  acknowledgement  of  his  immortall  obligation 
to  her  goodness  and  charity,'  8vo.  An  edition  of  his  Eng- 
lish Poems,  selected  from  the  two  volumes,  was  published 
by  Peregrine  Phillips,  12mo.,  London,  1785. 

CRASSATELLA.    [Conchacea.] 

CRA'SSINA.      [VENERlDiBUl 

CRASSULA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  Polynetalons 
Exogens,  forming  by  itself  the  Crassal  alliance  of  the  Apo- 
carpous group.  It  consists  of  succulent  plants,  with  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby,  and  annual  or  perennial  roots,  growing 
in  hot  dry  exposed  places  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
old  worlu  chiefly.  On  the  sun-scorched  cliffs  and  volcanic 
soil  of  the  Canaries,  and  oii  the  dry  sterile  plains  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  most  abundant.  Their  flowers 
are  arranged  in  panicles,  spikes,  cymes,  and  corymbs ;  each 
has  a  ca^  of  several  divisions,  alternating  with  which  is 
the  like  number  of  petals,  alternating  with  which  is  the 
like  number  of  stamens,  or  twice  as  many,  alternating  with 
which  are  as  many  distinct  carpels  as  there  are  segments  of 
the  calyx.  The  stamens  arise  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
there  is  usually  an  hypogynous  gland  at  the  base  of  each 
carpel;  the  carpels  are  often  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
petals ;  and  sometimes  in  monstrous  cases  the  anthers  bear 
ovules  as  well  as  the  ovaries.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  number 
of  distinct  follicles,  each  containing  numerous  minute 
seeds ;  the  embryo  lies  in  the  ^xis  of  fleshy  albumen. 

Many  species  of  Crassula,  Rochea,  Sempervivum,  Sedum, 
&c.,  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers;  the 
various  annual  Tilleeas,  &c.,  are  obscure  weeds;  house- 
leeks  (different  sorts  of  Sempervivum)  are  grown  for  their 
refrigerant  qualities ;  and  the  leaves  of  Sempervivum  arbo- 
reum  possess  powerful  tanning  qualities. 

All  the  hardy  species  may  be  grown  on  old  walls,  roofs, 
rock-work,,  or  other  places  thoroughly  drained  of  moisture ; 


the  greenhoxise  kinds  require  what  is  called  a  dry  stove 
treatment,  that  is,  they  must  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  lime 
rubbish,  broken  pots  and  earth ;  in  summer  they  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  sunny  situations  without  protec- 
tion, and  in  winter  they  are  kept  moderately  cool,  and 
nearly  without  water. 


(Crastulaceee.] 

A,  a  poition  of  a  branch  of  Sdmpervivam  TlUosum*  1,  a  calvx  of  S  mon- 
taimm  ;  3,  a  part  of  the  pctali  and  itaniens  laid  open,  and  aiDiering  bv  tho 
tube  of  the  calyx;  3,  a  calyx  with  the  orariei  projecline— the  hyiJOgVnons 
scalei  are  leen  at  the  base  of  wame  of  these ;  i,  a  ripe  fiulicle ;  5,  a  section 
of  a  seed  showing  the  embryo  in  the  albumen. 

CRASSUS,  the  surname  of  several  Roman  families, 
and  especially  of  the  triumvir  Marcus  Licinius.  When  he 
is  first  mentioned  in  history,  he  is  spoken  of  as  exceedingly 
rich ;  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  he 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  the  revolted 
gladiators  of  Capua.  In  a  few  days  he  raised  an  army  of 
six  legions,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  A  battle 
was  fought  in  the  south  of  Italy,  near  Rhegium,  in  which 
Crassus  was  completely  victorious,  and  Spartacus  fell  with 
40,000  of  his  men.  Crassus  was  rewarded  with  an  ovation 
on  his  return ;  but  instead  of  the  usual  myrtle-wreath,  he 
had  a  laurel  crown.  (Aul.  Gellius,  v.  6.)  At  the  time  of 
his  expedition  against  Spartacus,  he  held  the  office  of 
prsDtor;  and  the  following  year  (a.u.c.  683,  71  B.C.),  he 
was  chosen  consul  with  Pompey.  The  influence  which 
Pompey  gained  by  his  popular  and  engaging  manners 
Crassus  succeeded  in  acquiring  by  the  hospitality  and  mu- 
nificence which  his  immense  wealth  easily  supported.  On 
one  occasion  he  gave  a  general  entertainment  to  the  whole 
people,  and  distributed  corn  enough  for  three  months'  pro- 
vision. No  acts  of  importance,  however,  are  recordea  by 
historians  during  this  administration.  After  some  years, 
Crassus  and  Pompey  dropped  that  determined  violence 
towards  each  other,  which,  though  frequently  concealed, 
had  never  been  wholly  removed,  and  joined  Cajsar  in  what 
is  called  the  first  triumvirate.  While  the  actual  power  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Csesar,  he  endeavoured  to 
blind  Crassus  and  Pompey  to  the  real  state  of  things  by 
certain  concessions  which  he  made.  With  this  view  he 
included  them  both  in  a  commission  for  dividing  the  lands 
of  Campania,  and  for  settling  a  colony  at  Capua,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  provide  for  some  needy  adherents  to  their 
interests.    After  a  time  the  alliance  was  discontmuodj  but 
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it  was  renewed  agftin ;  and  in  b.c.  56  Pompey  and  Orassus 
oflbred  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  in 
order  to  keep  out  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  who  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  Cesar,  and  would  be  likely  to  thwart  his 
designs.  Cscsar  had  been  appointed  over  the  province  of 
Gaul  for  five  years ;  and  Crassus  and  Pompey,  though  for 
some  time  they  concealed  their  intentions,  at  last  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  for  the  same 
period  and  on  the  same  terms.  Pompey  did  not  leave 
immediately  for  Spain  ;  but  Crassus  set  out  for  Syria 
without  delay,  even  before  the  year  of  his  consulate  was 
expired,  b.c.  55.  From  the  great  preparations  which  he 
made,  both  in  raising  forces  and  in  other  ways,  and  from 
his  known  avarice,  it  was  clear  that  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  was  the  real  object  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  the  joy 
which  he  displayed  at  the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  increase  of 
his  wealth  Appian  (on  the  Parthian  Wart,  $  135)  describes 
as  perfectly  childish  and  ridiculous.  The  tribune  Ateius 
endeavoured  to  prevent  Crassus  from  going^  on  this  expedi- 
tion, but  in  vain ;  and  as  Crassus  was  passmg  through  the 
gates  of  Rome,  the  tribune  pronounced  certain  terrible 
imprecations  upon  him  over  a  small  fire,  which  had  been 
lighted  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases.  A 
person  thus  devoted,  it  was  believed,  could  not  possibly 
escape,  and  the  person  who  so  devoted  another  eould  not 
prosper  himself,  and  therefore  it  was  a  course  not  pursued 
hastily  or  on  light  jgrounds.  (Appian,  $  137;  Cicero  de 
Divinatione,  i.  16.)  This  consideration  increased  the  alarm 
which  the  curse  produced  in  the  people,  and  even  among 
the  army  of  Crassus  himself.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded, 
by  way  of  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont,  to  Asia.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  ravaged  Mesopotamia  without 
resistance.  Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  being  at  the  time 
engaged  in  an  invasion  of  Armenia,  his  general  Surena 
commanded  the  Partliian  forces  against  the  Romans.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Carrha)  between  Crassus  and 
Surena,  in  which  Crassus  was  defeated.  The  clamours  of 
his  soldiers  obliged  him  to  accept  proposals  of  peace  from 
Surena,  to  whom  the  messengers  of  the  Parthian  general 
promised  to  lead  him.  His  resistance  to  their  insulting 
treatment  provoked  their  fury,  and  they  put  liim  to  death 
without  delay,  b.c.  53.  Surena  had  his  head  and  right 
hand  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes. 

Wo  have  no  proof  that  Crassus  possessed  very  great  talent 
of  any  kind,  and,  but  for  his  wealtn,  he  would  probably  have 
been  scarcely  known.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  large 
fortune ;  but  the  rest  of  his  wealth  was  not  acquired  by  the 
most  honourable  means.  He  is  said  to  have  enriched  himself 
by  purchasing  at  a  very  low  price  the  estates  of  those  who 
were  proscribed  by  Sylla ;  also  by  letting  for  hire  slaves, 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  various  arts  and  trades ;  and  so 
high  was  his  own  standard  of  opulence,  that  he  said  no 
one  could  bo  rich  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army 
at  his  own  expense.  With  all  his  avarice  he  was  generally 
ready  to  lend  money  to  his  frientls,  and  was  hospitable 
without  extravagance.  Cicero  {Brut.,  }  66)  represents  him 
as  a  man  of  moderate  acquirements  and  slender  abiUties, 
but  of  great  industry  and  perseverance.  In  another  of  his 
works  iTu9C.  Qucest.,  v.  40)  he  says,  *  Crassus  was  some- 
what deaf,  but  a  greater  misfortune  than  this  was  the  bad 
character  which  people  gave  him,  though  in  my  opinion 
Unjustly.'  (Cicero,  E^st.  ad  Atticum,  i.,  14,  17;  iv.,  13; 
Appian,  on  the  Parthian  Wars,  $  134-155;  Dion  Cassius, 
xxxvi.  &  xxxviL ;  Plutarch,  Life  of  Crassus,) 


rCoin  of  Cnuiui.] 
British  MuBcam.    Actual  Size.    Silver.    61  ^  grams. 

CRASSUS.  LUCIUS  LICINIUS.  was  considered  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  time.  He  appears  to  have  super- 
mtended  Uie  course  of  Cicero's  early  education.  {De 
Oratore,  ii.,  1.)  Cicero,  in  one  place  {Brut.y  }  38),  pro- 
nounces him  perfect,  and  in  the  treatise  before  referred  to 
(De  Oratore)  he  delivers  his  own  sentiments  on  eloquence 
in  tho  penoB  of  Craasus.    In  the  beginning  of  the  third 


book  he  takes  occasion  to  lament  the  death  of  the  inter* 
locutors  m  the  dialogue,  Crassus  and  Antonius. 

CRATiE'GUS,  an  extensive  genus  of  hardy  trees  and 
bushes,  the  different  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  thdr  ornamental  appearance,  especially  when  loaded 
with  brightly-coloured  fruit.  It  belongs  to  the  pomeous 
di\ision  of  the  rosaceous  order,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  apple,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fruit  containing  a 
variable  number  of  stones,  as  the  medlar  does ;  from  the 
medlar  it  is  known  by  its  fruit  being  cloaed,  not  spread 
open,  at  the  apex. 

The  species  inhabit  woods  and  hedges  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere,  from  Barbaij  and  Palestine  to  about 
60°  N.  lat.  in  the  east,  and  from  Mexico  to  a  similar  lati- 
tude in  the  west.  South  of  theee  limits  they  do  not  occur 
in  a  wild  state.  The  flowers  appear  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion, usually  in  terminal  cymes,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  are  sueoeeded  by  small  round  fhuts,  coloured  yel- 
low, red,  purple,  or  black.  Most  of  them  are  merely  hawa» 
and  fit  only  for  the  food  of  birds ;  a  few  are  larger  aod 
more  fleshy,  but  none  of  them  have  been  found  worth  cul- 
tivating for  the  firuit,  except  the  azarole  {Crataegus  Azaro- 
lus\  wnich  is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  the  aronia,  wMch  is  sold 
in  the  markets  of  MontpelUer  under  the  name  of  Pommettes 
a  deux  closes. 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  well-marked  species  and  va< 
rieties  are  known  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  Into  ex 
tensive  collections  they  are  all  worth  introduction  except 
Cr,  parvifoUa  and  those  immediately  allied  to  it ;  and  for 
the  ornament  of  park  scenery  there  is  probably  no  genus  of 
flowering  trees  at  all  to  be  comparea  with  Cratffigus  for 
variety,  fVagrance,  and  beauty.  Our  limits  prevent  our 
noticing  all  these  at  length ;  we  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  a  brief  indication  of  those  which  are  most  valuable  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

Under  the  name  of  Hawthorns  we  would  eomprehend 
all  the  numerous  sorts  which  are  either  varieties  of  CraUe- 
gus  oxvacanihaj  or  nearly  rehited  to  it  Tliey  have  all 
deeply-iobed  rather  shining  leaves  so  little  hairy  that  their 
bright  green  colour  is  not  deadened,  small  fragrant  flowers, 
and  small  shining  haws.  They  are  distinguished  for  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  they  generally  grow  in  rich  soil 
and  unharmed  by  the  pruning-knife.  "niirty  feet  is  not 
an  unusual  height  for  very  fine  specimens,  and  when  of  that 
size  their  appearance  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  pictu- 
resaue.  Cr,  oxyacantha  itself  produeet  varieties  yMi 
douole  flowers,  bright  crimson  flowers,  veUow  fruit,  black 
fruit,  and  fruit  downy  when  young ;  the  latter  is  called  Cr, 
oxyacantha  erioearpa^  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus.  Besides  these  we  would  recommend  most  par- 
ticularly to  planters  the  Cr.  heteroph/lla,  or  Constantinople 
thorn,  which  is  more  erect  and  rigid  in  its  manner  of 
growth  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  Cr.  oxyacantha^  and 
grows  remarkably  fast. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  Oriental  Thorns, 
species  which  have  their  deeply-cut  leaves  covered  so  closely 
with  hairs  as  to  have  a  dull  grey  or  hoary  aspect,  large  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  large  succulent  rather  angular  fruit. 
These  are  less  graceful  in  their  manner  of  growm  than  the 
true  hawthorns,  some  of  them,  especially  Cr,  tanacetifidia 
and  odoratissima  having  a  round  formal  head ;  but  their 
flowers  are  even  more  fragrant  than  the  May4msh,  and 
their  fruit  renders  them  striking  objects  in  the  autumn. 
The  azarole  is  one  of  them ;  but  it  does  not  fruit  or  flower 
readily,  and  is  the  least  worth  having  of  the  group.  What 
we  should  recommend  are  Cr,  odoratissima,  with  its  red, 
Cr,  tanaoetifolia,  with  its  yellow,  Cr,  orienlalis,  with  its 
purple,  and  Cr,  Aronia,  with  its  light  orange-coloured  fruit 

The  American  Thorns  are  species  with  leaves  but  little 
l<4»ed,  usually  broad,  shining,  and  toothed  unequally,  often 
having  exceedingly  long  spines,  and  having  fruit  generally 
of  an  intermediate  size.  They  are  not  quite  so  handsome 
as  the  species  of  the  two  former  groups ;  but  the  following, 
nevertheless,  have  sufficiently  ornamental  features,  viz., 
Cr.  crusgaUi,  or  the  Cockspur  thorn,  with  very  long  strong 
spines  and  shining  deep-green  leaves ;  of  this  we  have  a 
broad-leaved  variety  called  splendens,  and  a  narrow-leaved 
variety  called  sa/icifolia ;  Cr,  prunifolia,  ovalifoliu,  and 
Douglasii,  with  dark  handsome  leaves;  Cr,  punctata, 
with  large  yellow  or  red  haws ;  Cr,  cordata,  with  brilliant 
scarlet  fruit,  and  Cr,  microoarpa,  with  very  small  beautifril 
vermilion  fhiit  and  graceful  pendulous  shoots. 

The   Small-ieaved  Thorm.^ie,M\  North  Ameiican: 
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Ihe7  fbrm  smaU  stra^^ing  bushes^  and  cure  not  worth  culti- 
vation. 

Finally,  the  Evergreen  Thorns  consist  of  Cr»  mexicana 
and  pifracantfuu  'fiie  former  is  a  small  tree,  with  lance- 
ahaped  bright  green  leaves  and  large  ronnd  yellow  fruit ; 
it  is  probably  too  tender  for  hardy  cultivation  north  of  Lon- 
don. The  latter,  an  inhabitant  of  rocks  and  wild  places  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus,  has  so  long  been 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flame-coloured  berries  and 
evergreen  leaves  as  to  require  no  description  here. 

All  these  plants  may  to  budded  or  grafted  upon  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  so  that  persons  whose  means  do  not  allow 
them  to  purchase  the  plants  may  nevertheless  ornament 
their  gardens  with  them  by  providing  hawthorn  stocks, 
upon  which  they  may  work  them  themselves ;  or  a  very 
small  garden  might  exhibit  a  good  many  sorts,  if  each  of 
the  groups  here  pointed  outwore  intermixed  upon  the  same 

flant;  this  mignt  be  easily  eflfected  by  a  skilftil  budder. 
t  would  not,  however,  do  to  intermix  the  different  groups 
upon  the  same  plant,  because  the  species  would  not  harmo- 
nize, and  consequently  a  bad  appearance  would  be  the 
result. 

(See  Loudon's  i4r^tf/»9n  and  FhtHcetum  Briicmnicumt 
part  iii.,  and  the  Botanical  Register,  vols.  21  and  22,  for 
more  detailed  information  concerning  these  plants.) 

CRATBRUS.    [Alexander  m.] 

CRATES,  the  name  of  several  Grreek  writers.  I.  A  tjo- 
median  of  Athens,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  very  favourably  of  him. 
(Eqq.  537.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  one  of  Cra- 
tinus'  actors  (Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Eqq.),  but  he  could  not 
have  been  so  very  long,  since  he  was  well  known  as  a  comic 
writer  in  450  B.C.  (Euseb.  ad  Olymp.,  82,  2.)  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  who  mtroduced  regular  plots 
into  his  comedies.  {Poet.,  c.  v.)  II.  A  Cynic  philosopher, 
the  son  of  Ascondas  of  Thebes,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  328  B.C.  He  was  living  in  307  B.C.,  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  retired  to  Thebes.  (Dio^n.  Laert.  vL  85 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Mar.,  p.  69,  c.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  and 
Bryson,  and  was  sumamed  the  *  door-opener*  (^pfirovouc- 
rnq),  from  his  hsibit  of  entering  any  house  he  pleased  whe- 
ther invited  or  not.  (Suidaa.)  III.  A  philosopher  of  the 
old  academy,  son  of  Antigenes,  and  bom  in  tne  deme  of 
Thria  in  Attica.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Polemo,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  the  instructor  of  Arcesilaus  and 
Bion  the  Borysthenite.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  4.)  He  flourished 
about  the  year  287  B.C.  (See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  ii., 
p.  183.)  Cicero  sajrs,  that  his  philosophical  doctrines  did 
not  at  all  differ  from  those  of  Plato.  (Academ.  i.  9.)  IV. 
A  celebrated  grammarian  and  stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  and 
born  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  about  the  year  159 
B.C.  (See  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  iii.,  p.  89.)  His  works 
were  very  numerous.  (See  a  list  of  them  in  CJlinton,  iii., 
p.  528,  note  e.) 

CRATI'NUS,  the  son  of  Callhnedes,  a  writer  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  bom  at  Athens  519  b.c.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  began  to  write  comedies ;  it  is  inferred,  however, 
from  the  ^rds  of  Aristophanes  (Eqq.  524-530),  that  he  did 
not  appear  as  a  dramatist  till  somewhat  advanced  in  lil^. 
(See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  voL  ii.,  p.  49.)  He  was  the 
most  formidable  adversary  of  Aristophanes :  two  occasions 
are  recorded  on  which  the  judges  pronounced  him  only 
*  second  to  that  great  poet ;  and  in  423  B.C.,  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  his  comedy  called  the  *  Wine-Flask,  the 

*  Connus'  of  Ameipsias  being  placed  second,  and  the 

*  (3louds '  of  Aristophanes  third.  He  died  the  year  after. 
Cratinus  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  at 
one  time,  according  to  his  rival  Aristophanes,  was  so  much 
in  fashion,  that  no  songs  were  listened  to  at  banquets  ex- 
cept choruses  from  his  comedies.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
much  addicted  to  drinking ;  and  in  his  last  play  he  shows 
how  his  faithful  wife  Comedy  strove  to  get  divorced  from 
him  in  consequence  of  his  exceeding  love  for  his  fascinating 
misliess  the  tVine-Flask.  (See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
Eqa.  401.)  Aristophanes  frequently  alludes  to  this  foiling 
of  nis  contemporary.  (See,  for  instance,  the  Peace,  701.) 
The  names  of  forty  of  his  comedies  have  come  down  to  us, 
^Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca,  iL,  p.  431.) 

CRATIPPUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  born  at  Mity- 
lene.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
thoi^ht  him  the  first  philosopl^rof  the  age  {De  OJlciis,  'a 
Cratippo  nostro,  principe  bujos  memorise  philosophonnn'). 


and  intrusted  hia  ton  Maxem  to  his  care  at  AthuiB.  {D$ 
Officiis,  i.  1.)  He  taught  first  in  his  native  place,  when 
he  was  still  residing  when  Pompey  came  thither  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia ;  he  had  an  interview  with  the  defeated 
general,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  providence.  (Plu- 
tarch, Pomp.,  c.  Ixxv.)  Afterwards  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
Cicero  not  only  got  him  made  a  Roman  citizen  by  Julius 
CflBsar,  but  ev«i  prevailed  upon  the  Areopagus  to  vote  that 
he  should  be  requested  to  continue  at  Athena  as  an  in- 
structor of  youth,  since  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
(Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  xxiv.)  Brutus  went  to  Athens  to  hear 
Cratippus  while  engaged  in  preparations  to  meet  the  army 
of  the  Triumvirate.  (Plutarch,  Brutus,  c.  xxiv.)  Clnitippus 
wrote  a  treatise  on  divination,  in  which  he  allowed  that 
kind  which  was  derived  from  dreams  and  the  ravings  of 
idiots,  but  denied  all  other  sorts  of  divination.  (CHcero  de 
Divinat.  i.  3  and  32.)  In  addition  to  his  merits  as  a  philo- 
sopher, we  are  told  that  he  was  an  amusiiSg  companion, 
and  gifted  with  great  powers  of  conversation.  (Cicero  ad 
Famtliares,  xvi.  21.) 

CRAWFISH.    [AsTActJS.    Crustacea.] 

CRAYONS  (from  the  French  crayonj  derived  from 
eraie,  chalk)  are  a  species  of  material  for  drawing,  and 
may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds,  native  and  artificial. 
The  principal  native  cmyons  are  black,  white,  and  red.  The 
best  black  is  procured  from  Italy.  It  it  a  species  of  earth, 
which  is  soft  in  the  ground,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  and 
moderately  hard  texture.  Admirably  adapted  to  outlining 
and  shading  drawings  of  any  sixe,  it  is  the  artist's  best  tool 
{(xt  study.  It  will  form  a  large,  bold,  and  strong  line,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  extreme  fineness.  The  best 
white  is  a  pure  chalk,  and  is  procured  in  France.  It  is  of 
a  brilliant  colour,  but  very  brittle ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  breaking  it  frequently.  There  are  various  modes  of 
correcting  its  brittleness,  such  as  soaking  it  in  milk,  baking 
it  on  hot  iron,  or  in  the  fire ;  but  they  ail,  more  or  less,  in- 
jure the  brilliancy  of  its  tint.  Pipe-clay  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute,  a»  being  smoother  and  less  brittle ; 
but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  tint  White  chalk  is  used  on 
tinted  paper  to  touch  on  or  hatch  the  high  lights.  It  is 
also  much  used  by  the  painter  to  determine  or  correct  his 
outline.  Red  chalk  is  employed  in  the  place  of  black  chalk 
on  white  or  tinted  paper,  because  it  is  freer  than  the  best 
black  chalk,  and  firmer  and  smoother  than  the  inferior 
kinds.  It  is  also  of  a  warmer  and  more  agreeable  tone  of 
colour ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  the  same  degree  • 
of  fineness  in  small  or  highly-finished  drawings :  it  is  a 
clayey  ochreous  substance.  All  these  three  kinds  of  native 
crayons  are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  drawing,  on 
tinted  papers,  which  are  generally  of  a  neutral  grey,  of  a 
blueish,  p^enish,  or  brownish  quality. 

Artificial  crayons  arc  composed  of  different  coloured 
earths,  and  other  pigments,  rolled  into  solid  sticks  with 
some  tenacious  stuff  such  as  milk,  common  ein,  or  beer- 
wort.  The  best  are  procured  from  Switzerland.  They  are 
employed  in  crayon  painting  upon  a  ground  composed  of 
paper  or  vellum,  stretched  upon  a  canvas,  which  has  been 
previously  extended  on  a  deal  frame.  It  is  requisite  to  paint 
with  cooler  tints  in  crayons  than  in  oils,  which  is  the  reason 
why  crayon  painters  generally  fell  into  such  a  cold  stylo  of 
colouring  when  they  work  in  the  other  material.  Great 
softness  and  delicacy  and  great  vivacity  of  tint  may  be  ob- 
tained in  finished  crayon  paintings;  but  depth,  richness, 
and  truth  of  colour,  are  not  attainable,  nor  solidity  in 
the  forms.  Moreover,  the  delicacy  proper  to  the  sub- 
stance is  tolerably  certain  to  betray  the  artist  who  devotes 
himself  solely  to  its  use  into  a  petty  and  weak  style  of 
drawing.  For  sketches  of  portraits,  in  which  the  form  and 
expression,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  complexion,  are  all 
that  is  required,  crayons  are  a  very  pleasing  and  useful 
material ;  but  they  should  be  employed  only  occasionally, 
and  as  a  variety  to  other  modes  of  study. 

The  native  crayons  are  the  legitimate  matcfrials  for  the 
artist  in  the  study  of  drawing,  and  in  tracing  the  first 
thoughts  of  design.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  the  Caracci,  and  others  of  the  great 
painters,  remain  to  attest  the  utility  of  crayons  in  forming 
the  style  of  a  painter  or  sculptor,  and  their  capability  of 
expressing  the  highest  qualities  of  design. 

An  instrument  called  a  portcrayon  is  employed  to  hold 

the  crayon  by.    It  is  a  metal  tube,  split  at  each  end,  so  as 

to  gape  a  little  to  admit  the  crayon :  a  ahding  ring  eo^ 
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btaees  the  tube,  and  may  be  made  to  close  the  disparted 
sides  firmly  upon  the  crayon. 

A  stump,  made  of  leather,  cork,  or  paper,  closely  rolled, 
or  cut  into  a  short  round  stick,  more  or  less  sharply  pointed 
at  each  end,  is  used  to  soften  and  spread  the  chalk  or  crayon 
in  the  shaded  parts  of  the  drawing. 

CREAM.    [Butter.] 

CREAM  FRUrr,  a  kind  of  eatable  fruit  found  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  said  to  be  produced  by  some  apocynaceous  plant 

CREASOTE  or  KREASOTE  (from  rplac,  *  flesh,*  and 
<T«^w,  *  to  save,')  is  a  fluid  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  obtained  by  Reicnenbach.  This  substance 
exists  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  but  it  is  best  prepared 
from  that  portion  of  the  oil  distilled  from  wood-tar  which 
is  heavier  than  water.  The  operation  is  too  complicated  to 
admit  of  its  being  stated  at  length.  The  properties  of  crea- 
sote  are  the  following : — It  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid, 
and  has  a  strong  odour  which  greatly  resembles  that  of 
smoked  meat,  with  a  caustic  and  burning  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*037 ;  it  boils  at  397°,  and  remains  fluid  at  17° 
below  zero.  It  requires  80  parts  of  water  for  solution,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  cether,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  in  all 
proportions.  It  burns  with  a  sooty  flame,  refracts  light 
powerfully,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  it  has 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties.  It  is  highly  antiseptic, 
and  hence  the  name  given  to  it.  It  combines  both  with 
acids  and  with  alkalis;  but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  unites  with  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Creasote  coagulates  albumen,  even  when  much  diluted, 

and  it  also  coagulates  serum.    Meat  and  fish  are  preserved 

after  having  heen  brushed  over  with  creasote  and  dried  in 

the  sun;    the  antiseptic  power  of  pyroligneous  acid  and 

wood-smoke  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  presence. 

A  few  drops  added  to  ink  are  said  effectually  to  prevent  its 

becoming  mouldy.    It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of — 

Carbon  .         .         .         77*42 

Oxygen .         .         .         14*46 

Hydrogen       .         .  8' 12 

100 

Medical  Projferties.— The  chemical  analysis,  as  given 
above,  shows  this  compound  to  contain  a  veiy  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon ;  which  circumstance,  along  with  other  pecu- 
liarities, renders  it  in  certain  cases  a  valuable  medicine,  and 
in  other  instances  a  formidable  poison.  The  introduction,  by 
its  means,  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  into  the  bod^,  pro- 
duces all  the  bad  effects  which  an  excess  of  that  principle 
in  the  animal  system  is  known  to  occasion ;  while  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  this  increased  quantity  of  car- 
bon produces  the  remarkablv  sedative  effect  which  has  fol- 
lowed its  use.  There  can  also  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  highly  carbonized  nature  of  this  compound,  along 
with  its  power  of  coagulating  albumen,  is  the  source  of  the 
powerful  antiseptic  properties  which  many  of  its  combi- 
nations and  solutions  have  been  known  for  ages  to  possess. 
Independently  of  its  general  action  on  the  system  when 
taken  internally,  it  produces,  when  concentrated,  a  local 
effect  on  the  part  to  which  it  has  been  applied  very  neces- 
sary to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  which  probablv  is  owing  to 
the  power  which  creasote  seems  to  possess  of  coagulating 
the  albumen,  even  of  living  as  well  as  of  dead  tissues^  an(l 
which  it  is  enabled  to  reach  by  destroying  the  epidermis  of 
the  part  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  toucn.  Dropped  upon 
the  tongue  it  causes  violent  nain ;  unless  largely  diluted  it 
cannot  be  swallowed,  as,  inacpendent  of  the  pain,  it  co- 
agulates the  albumen  of  all  the  fluids  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Fibrine,  carefully  separated  from  other  prin- 
ciples, is  not  affected  by  creasote. 

A  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  creasote  taken 
into  the  stomach  causes  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and  if  re- 
peated at  short  intervals,  or  the  dose  gradually  increased, 
giddiness  and  other  signs  similar  to  those  of  intoxication 
are  experienced.  The  urine  is  frequently  observed  to  ac- 
quire a  black  hue, '  as  if  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  ink  had 
been  added  to  it,  perfectly  transparent,  and  without  sedi- 
ment.' {Medical  GazettCt  vol.  xvi.  p.  599.)  In  larger  doses 
it  has  all  the  effects  of  a  narcotico-acrid  poison,  the  venous 
state  of  the  blood  producing  oti  the  brain  a  markedly  seda- 
tive effect,  and  the  respiration  becoming  slow  and  laborious, 
or  convulsive.  Animals,  fishes,  and  insects,  plunged  into 
creasote  water  speedily  die  with  strong  convulsions.  Even 
plants  watered  with  it  perish,  except  perhaps  those  of  the 


tribe  EricacesD,  which  constitute  the  chief  vegetation  of  bogs 
or  mosses."^ 

Creasote  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  very  many 
diseases,  in  few  of  which  will  it  ultimately  be  found  useful 
Vomiting,  including  sea-sickness,  some  forms  of  bronchitis, 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  haemorrhage  either  spontaneous  or 
from  wounds,  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  has  a  claim  to 
confidence.  Vomiting,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  hys- 
terical and  other  persons  from  irritation  of  the  origin  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  will  almost  invariably  be  alleviated 
or  checked  ;  also  that  in  sea-sickness,  which  proceeds  from 
a  similar  cause,  may  be  lessened,  but  scarcely  any  other 
kind  of  vomiting  can  be  relieved  by  it  That  form  of  vomit- 
ing which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  is  connected  with  subacute  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  sure  to  be  aggravated  by  it;  as  will  any  other, 
either  caused  by  scirrhus,  ulceration,  or  any  crude  indi- 
gested matter  in  the  stomach.  The  utility  of  breathing 
the  vapour  of  tar-water  in  some  forms  of  bronchitis  often 
mistaken  for  consumption,  has  been  long  known;  but 
creasote  can  be  of  no  service  in  true  tubercular  consump- 
tion, when  cavities  exist  in  the  lungs.  Creasote  possesses 
great  influence  over  external  ulcers  when  it  can  be  applied 
sufficiently  strong  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  so  form 
an  artificial  skin,  under  which  the  healing  process  goes  on 
kindly.  Thus  in  pernio,  especially  ringworm  of  the  scalp, 
and  psoriasis,  it  is  unrivalled.  But  poisoning  has  resulted 
even  from  its  external  appUcation.  Its  power  of  coagulating 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  renders  it  a  most  valuable  styptic, 
and  it  may  be  employed  to  stop  the  bleeding  mouths  of  even 
the  largest  arteries,  such  as  the  carotid,  during  surgical  ope- 
rations, or  the  flow  of  blood  from  leech-bites.  In  case  of 
poisoning  by  creasote,  moderate  venesection  and  artificial 
respiration  may  be  employed ;  the  latter  should  be  continued 
till  by  the  operation  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys, 
the  system  can  free  itself  from  the  hurtful  excess  of  carbon. 
The  solution  of  creasote  should  always  be  prepared  of  a  defi- 
nite strength,  to  prevent  unfortunate  occurrences  from  an 
over-dose.  CVeasote  is  now  extensively  employed  to  preserve 
anatomical  preparations  for  museums.  It  is  likewise  frau- 
dulently added  to  whiskey  to  give  the  peat-reek  flavour 
which  many  like. 

CREBILLON,  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE,  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  1674,  of  an  antient  and  noble  family.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Paris,  to  study  the  law,  under  a  person  named 
Frieur.  The  master  and  pupil  were  both  attached  to  the 
theatre;  and  the  former  observing  in  Crebillon  strong 
marks  of  a  poetic  genius,  urged  him  to  try  his  powers  on  a 
trajg;edy.  Crebillon  accordingly  took  the  subject  of  the 
children  of  Brutus,  which  he  carried  to  the  actors,  who 
however  rejected  it  in  a  manner  so  little  flattering  to  the 
feelings  of  an  author,  that  he  threw  his  manuscript  into  the 
fire,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  writing  for  the  stage. 
Prieur  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in  this  despondency, 
and  the  tragedy  of  *  Idomen^e,'  produced  in  1707,  was  the 
fruit  of  his  persuasions.  The  fifth  act  did  not  at  first  please 
the  audience,  but  an  alteration  was  made,  and  the  piece 
was  perfectly  successful.  In  1707  appeared  his  second 
piece,  called  'Atr^e,'  which  is  foundea  on  the  horrible 
incident  of  Atreus  bringing  to  Thyestes  a  cup  filled  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  son.  Prieur  being  in  a  declining 
state  of  health  when  this  tragedy  came  out,  was  carried 
into  a  box :  at  the  end  of  the  representation  he  embraced 
Crebillon,  and  said :  *  I  die  contented,  I  have  made  you  a* 
poet,  and  I  leave  a  man  to  the  nation.'    The  success  of 

*  Atree'  was  indeed  very  fair,  but  it  was  not  until  the  pro- 
duction of  *  Rhadamiste,'  in  1711,  that  Crebillon's  fame 
rose  to  its  height,  and  it  is  on  this  piece  that  it  chiefly  rests. 
Boileau  is  said  to  have  entertainea  a  very  mean  opinion  of 

*  Rhadamiste,*  but  this  has  been  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
he  had  only  heard  the  first  two  scenes,  wliicn  are  unques- 
tionably inferior  to  the  others.  After  the  production  of 
this  piece,  Crebillon  did  not  much  increase  his  reputation ; 
his  *  Xerxes*  (1714),  and  *Semiramis'  (1717)  were  not  very 
successful ;  and  though  *  Pyrrhus*  (1 726)  was  very  well  re- 
ceived, the  author  himself  said  he  was  surprised,  as  it  was 

*  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy,  rather  than  a  tragedy  itself.' 

He  did  not  bring  out  any  other  piece  for  twenty-two 
years.  The  death  of  his  wife,  and  certain  pecuniary  diffi 
culties,  weighed  down  his  spirits  to  that  extent,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  writing.  However,  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  was  allowed  by  the  king  a  pension  of  1 000  francs,  lor 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  per^uasioiis  of  Mad.  Pompa* 
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dour,  who  was  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  her  hatred  to  Vol- 
taire to  benefit  Crebillon,  as  these  two  authors  were  always 
looked  on  as  rivals  in  the  drama.  His  tragedy  of  *  Catilina' 
was  now  advertised,  and  great  were  the  expectations  of  the 
public ;  the  court  were  determined  to  patronize  him,  and 
the  king  himself  furnished  the  requisite  dresses.  It  was 
produced  in  1749,  and  the  applause  was  tumultuous.  The 
public  however  on  reading  it  began  to  retract  their  hasty 
praise,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  tragedy  was  a  Very  un- 
faithful picture  of  the  manners  of  antient  Home,  a  censure 
which  should  not  be  passed  on  Crebillon  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishing him  tVom  other  authors  of  his  school.  *Le 
Triumvirav  was  produced  when  the  author  was  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  and  had  but  indifferent  success ;  he  also  began 
another  tragedy,  called  *  Cromwell,'  about  this  time,  which 
was  never  completed.  . 

Crebillon  died  in  the  year  1762,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Gfiervois,  by  the 
order  of  Louis  XV.  The  French  actors  also  caused  a  mae^ 
nificent  service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Jean  de 
Latran  in  honour  of  the  veteran  dramatist,  at  which  all  the 
literati  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  France  attended.    . 

It  is  on  the  tragedy  of  *  Rhadamiste'  (Tacitus,  Annal. 
xii.  44,  &c.),  that  the  fame  of  this  author  rests ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  various  solecisms  which  profound  critics  of 
the  French  language  discover  in  this  work,  the  English 
reader  will  find  it  more  to  his  taste  than  many  tragSies, 
the  names  of  which  are  more  femiliar  to  him.  The  plot  is 
highly  interesting,  and  there  is  a  fire  in  the  character  of 
'Rhadamiste,'  and  a  matronly  dignity  in  that  of  *  Zenobie,' 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  prevents  the 
tedium  which  many  English  readers  feel  in  perusing  a 
French  tragedy. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Crebillon  may  read  a 
chapter  on  this  author  in  La  Harpe's  '  Cours  de  la  Littera- 
ture.'  The  chapter  is  a  long  one,  and  the  extracts  are  so 
copious,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  so  pointedly 
to  the  remarkable  passe^es,  that  he  may  really  learn  more 
of  Crebillon  by  reading  that  critique  than  by  perusing  the 
author's  own  works. 

CREBILLON,  CLAUDE  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1707.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  romances,  which  acquired  a  great  popularity, 
owing,  as  some  say,  more  to  their  extreme  licentiousness 
than  to  any  intrinsic  merit.  His  strict  moral  character  is 
always  brought  forward  as  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
great  laxity  of  his  writings.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
member  of  two  convivial  societies,  called  the  Domirdcaux 
and  the  Caveaii,  the  latter  of  which  enrolled  among  its 
names  those  of  Piron,  C0II6,  and  Gallet.  Crebillon  the 
younger  died  in  1777. 

The' remark  that  his  fame  is  only  owing  to  his  obscenity 
does  not  to  us  seem  wholly  true.  Indeed  the  very  author 
of  this  remark  (Biog*  Univ.)  makes  another  which  tends  to 
weaken  it.  He  says  that  Crebillon  is  too  cold  a  writer,  and 
wants  that  warmth  of  colouring  which  is  reouisite  to  render 
works  of  a  licentious  nature  endurable.  The  fact  is,  that 
his  novels,  in  spite  of  their  outrageous  indecency,  contain 
a  most  accurate  picture  of  the  motives  that  actuate  persons 
in  a  corrupt  state  of  society.  They  are  rather  the  works 
of  a  cynic,  who  tears  the  mask  off  vice,  than  of  a  voluptuaiy, 
who  is  absorbed  in  its  contemplation ;  and  if  we  regard  them 
in  this  light,  their  grossness  may  be  reconciled  with  his 
strict  moral  character.  Still  however  the  philosophy  which 
they  inculcate  is  of  a  morbid  nature  (being  much  like  that 
of  Rochefoucault),  and  only  those  whose  minds  are  unas- 
sailable by  impurity  can  peruse  with  any  profit  the  novels 
of  Oebillon. 

CRE'CY,  or  (as  it  is  frequently  written  in  English  works) 
CRESSY,  a  small  town  (bourg)  in  t^e  department  of 
Somme,  in  France,  on  the  little  river  Maie,  which  falls  into 
the  sDstuary  of  the  Somme.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  terri- 
tory fertile  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  in  grass :  cattle, 
wool,  and  hemp  are  among  the  articles  of  trade.  There 
are  several  tan-yards,  and  oil  and  corn-mills.  There  is  a 
considerable  forest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population 
of  the  commune  as  given  in  Prudhomme's  Dictionnatre  Uni- 
versel  de  la  France,  1804,  was  1207. 

Cr6cy  is  chiefly  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  near  it, 
Au^st  26,  1346,  between  the  .English  and  French  armies 
unaer  their  respective  kings,  Edward  III.  and  Philippe  VI. 
(de  Valois).  The  English,  who  had  been  plundering  Nor- 
mandie,  and  had  carried  their  ravages  to  the  neighbourhood 


of  Pans,  were  retreating  when  they  were  overtaken  by . 
the  French.  The  force  of  the  contending  armies  is  usually 
estimated  at  about  30,000  English  and  100,000  French :  but 
Mr.  Turner  iUisi.  qf  England  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
2nd  edit.  Lend.  1825,  vol  ii.  p.  199)  states  the  English 
army  to  have  been  as  follows: — Ist  division,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  the  Black  Prince),  800  men- 
at-arms,  2000  archers,  and  1000  Welshmen;  2nd  division, 
under  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  others,  800  men-at- 
arms,  1200  archers ;  3rd  division,  or  reserve,  under  the  king 
in  person,  700  men-at-arms,  and  2000  archers.  Allowing 
these  numbers  to  have  been  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the 
retainers  of  the  men-at-arms,  it  will  still  give  only  1 7,000 
men.  The  English  reserve  was  not  engaged,  and  the  king 
remained  during  the  whole  action  at  a  windmill,  surveying 
the  fight  and  reusing  to  send  aid,  though  his  son,  then  a 
boy  ofsixteen,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  adding  to  the 
messenger  who  had  entreated  aid,  *  Return,  Sir  Tnomas, 
and  tell  those  who  sent  you  not  to  expect  me  while  my 
son  is  alive.  Tell  them  that  I  command  that  they  let  my 
boy  win  his  spurs :  for  I  wish,  if  God  has  so  ordained,  that 
the  day  be  his  own,  and  that  the  honour  rest  with  him  and 
those  in  whose  care  I  have  placed  him.'  The  French  were 
defeated  very  much  through  their  own  impetuosity  and 
want  of  discipline.  The  butchery  was  dreadful,  fbr  the 
English,  being  so  much  inferior  in  number,  showed  no 
mercy.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
count  of  Alenyon,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  the  count 
of  Flanders,  eight  other  counts,  two  archbishops,  and  several 
lords  and  Grerman  barons,  fell;  and  (according  to  the 
English  account)  1200  knights  and  about  30,000  other  per- 
sons. Philippe  of  Valois  received  two  wounds,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  who  fled.  An  equal  or  even  greater  num- 
ber of  French  fell  the  next  day  in  various  rencontres, 
according  to  Froissart.  The  result  of  this  fearful  slaughter 
was  the  siege  of  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  year's 
siege.. 

CREDENTIALS  are  the  instruments  which  an  am- 
bassador or  other  diplomatic  minister  receives  from  his  own 
government,  authorizing  him  to  appear  in  his  diplomatic 
character,  defining  the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  showing 
to  what  rank  of  ministers  he  is  intended  to  belong.  The 
credentials  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  closed  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  power  to  which  the  minister  is  sent ;  but 
ministers  are  sometimes  accredited  by  letters  patent,  which 
is  the  form  commonly  adopted  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to 
a  congress. 

A  minister  cannot  be  received  in  any  other  character 
than  that  which  is  given  him  by  his  credentials ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  usually  communicates  their  contents  before 
he  is  admitted  to  his  first  audience.  If  he  is  accreditckl  by 
letters  patent, .  this  is  done  by  showing  the  instrument 
itself;  but  if  his  credentials  are  sealed,  then  by  presenting 
a  copy  of  them. 

The  powers  granted  by  the  credentials  may  either  be 
confined  to  certain  specified  transactions,  or  extend  gene- 
rally to  all  negotiations  whatever ;  and  may,  in  either  case, 
be  either  limited  or  unlimited ;  in  which  latter  case  the 
minister  is  styled  a  minister  with  f\ill  powers,  or  minister 
plenipotentiary.  (Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.,  j  76 ; 
kliiber.  Droit  des  Gens  moderne,  }  193,  194. 

CREDIT,  in  PoUlical  Economy.  [Bill  of  Exchange. 
Currency.] 

CREDITON.    [Devonshire.] 

CREECH.  THOMAS,  is  the  translator  of  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Theocritus,  and  detached  portions  of  several  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Kip- 
pis's  Biographia  Britannica.  Ho  was  born  at  Blandford, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  1659,  admitted  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford  (of  which  he  appears,  from  the  title-page  of  his 
Lucretius,  to  have  become  a  fellow),  in  1675,  and  elected 
probationer-fellow  of  All  Souls'  in  November,  1683.  He 
published  in  1682  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  which 
appears,  on  the  testimony  of  a  violent  and  foolish  invective 
against  the  work,  to  have  gained  much  credit  at  Oxford, 
and  is  his  best  work.  Dryden,  who  himself  translated  parts 
of  Lucretius,  has  bestowed  high  praise  on  his  predecessor. 
{Preface  to  first  part  of  Miscellanies.)  Creech  published  a 
Latin  edition  of  the  same  author  in  1695,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace  in  1684,  the  latter  with  very  indifferent 
success.  He  was  appointed  to  the  college  living  of  Wobum, 
Herts,  in  1699;  and  two  years  afterwards,  in  June,  1701. 
huBg  Mmself  in  his  chamber  at  Oxford.    His  temper  wf^ 
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ymy  morose,  wkkh  leaves  room  to  ascribe  this  act  to  some 
eeDStitutional  inflrmity. 

CRBED,  from  the  Latin  credo  (I  believe),  the  English 
])ame  for  those  short  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine 
vhich  in  the  continental  churches  are  commonly  called 

rbols,  though  sometimes  also  credos.  The  English 
totk  adopts,  as  *  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,' 
the  three  antient  creeds,  called  the  Apostles'  creed,  the 
Athanasian  creed,  and  the  Nioene  creed ;  but  it  does  not 
assert  any  ci  them  to  be  inspired,  nor  does  it  even  affirm 
the  first^mentioned  to  have  been  actually  drawn  up  by  the 
apostles ;  it  only  says  of  them  generally  that  *  they  may  be 
proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  hdy  Scripture.' 
(Art  viil)  The  Catholic  church  adopts  along  with  these 
what  is  called  the  creed  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  contains  some  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  Nicene 
•reed  on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Many  other  similar  formulas  have  been  received  at  different 
times  in  particular  ehurches. 

CREEIK  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  low  sandy  coast.  Such 
inlets  occur  also  frequently  in  harbours  inclot»ed  by  a  low 
shote  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Sometimes,  especiall  v 
in  harbours,  creeks  are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  small 
brooks  and  rivulets.  In  large  rivers  creeks  are  resorted  to 
by  small  craft  as  harbours  er  landing  places,  and  they  are 
often  visited  by  fish  in  spawning  time.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  creek  is  very  generally  applied  to  small 
inland  streams,  which  in  England  would  hs  called  brooks 
or  rivers. 

CREEK  INDIANS  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  one  of  the  most  powerful  native  tribes  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America.  They  occupied 
nearly  all  the  countries  lying  north  of  3r  N.  lat  between 
the  Flint  river,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Chatahoochee, 
and  the  Tombigbee  or  western  branch  of  the  Mobile  river, 
and  did  not  permit  Europeans  to  settle  west  of  the  Flint 
They  then  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  more  than  half  of  that  of  Alabama.  In  1 802  and  1 805 
they  ceded  the  north-western  portion  of  their  territories  to 
the  United  States;  but  in  1813  they  joined  their  arms  with 
those  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  ac^ainst  them,  and  were 
only  defeated  and  subjected  by  a  very  destructive  war  in  1 8 1 4. 
Though  their  number  was  much  reduced  by  this  war,  it  was 
still  estimated  at  20,000,  of  which  number  about  one- 
fourth  were  warriors.  At  this  period  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  all  the  countries  west  of  the  river  Coosa,  a  branch 
of  the  Alabama.  In  1826  those  of  them  who  inhabited 
that  portion  of  Georgia  which  lies  between  the  Flint  river 
and  the  Chatahoochee  sold  their  lands  and  retired  to  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  assigned 
to  them  by  the  general  government  Many  of  them  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas.  Of 
their  former  territories  the  Creeks  occupy  at  present  only 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Alabama,  together  with  a  smaU 
number  of  Cherokees.  They  have  made  considerable 
projpress  in  civilization,  having  entirely  abandoned  a  wan* 
denng  life,  and  inhabitinp^  fixed  places.  They  have  large 
flocks  of  cattle,  and  cultivate  grain,  maice,  potatoes,  and 
some  roots  and  vegetables :  they  also  have  different  kinds 
of  domestic  manufactures.  They  have  schools  established 
amone  them.  Their  lan^age  is  a  dialect  of  the  so-called 
Floridian  language,  which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south 
of  theTenessee  river,  and  as  far  west  as  the  MississippL  The 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  are  called  Lower  Creeks.  The 
name  Creeks  was  given  to  them  by  the  first  settlers.  They 
eall  themselves  Muskqgees. 

CREEPER  (Zoology).  Creepor-ihmily,  Cerihiadce.  A 
frimily  of  birds  placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  under  his  order  Scan- 
gor€9  or  climbing  birds.  'The  genus  Certliui,*  writes  that 
author  (Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  46 IX  'as  origindl)^  insti- 
tuted by  LinnsBus,  contained,  besides  ihe  true  Certhia  and 
its  congeners  which  form  the  extreme  family  of  the  pre- 
ceding tribe  iPicidai),  all  those  birds  whose  slender  and 
gradually  curved  bills  and  delicate  formation  of  body, 
added  to  their  practice  of  employing  their  tongues  in  taking 
their  fbod,  indicated  a  strong  id9inity  to  each  other,  and  which 
have  since  been  particularized  by  authors  under  the  various 
names  of  Nectarinia,  Cinnurts,  Drepanis,  &o.  To  the 
group  thus  known  and  descnoed  by  the  Swedish  naturalist 
later  ornithologists,  who  have  stnctly  followed  his  steps, 
have  added  another,  discovered  since  his  time  in  Austra- 
lasia, similar  in  habits  and  maimers,  and  now  distinguished 
by  the  generic  title  of  itftf/tpAo^o.    The  whole  of  the  birds, 


however,  thus  united  bv  close  affinities,  and  as  such  gene- 
rally brought  together  by  systematic  writers  mto  one  con- 
terminous series,  are  decidedly  divisible  into  t^yo  distinct 
groups,  naturallv  arranging  themselves  under  different 
subdivisions  of  the  order.  The  funily  of  Certhiad^e,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  live  upon  animal  fogd ;  while  the  remain- 
ing genera  of  the  Linneaan  Certhia  subsist  chiefly  upon  ve- 
getable juices.  Tbo  tongues  of  each,  though  similar  in 
being  more  or  less  extensible,  and  in  being  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  supplied  with  food,  are  eaually  dis- 
tinct as  the  nature  of  the  rood  itself.  Those  of  the  former 
are  sharp,  and  of  a  spear-like  form,  as  if  to  transfix  the  in- 
sects which  are  their  prey ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
divided  into  tubular  nlaments,  which  appear  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  suction.  In  other  particulars 
they  exliibit  an  equal  difference.  The  Certhiadtc  climb, 
and  their  feet  are  of  a  conformable  structure ;  but  the  feet 
of  the  suctorial  birds  are  not  only  in  general  unsuited  to 
that  purpose,  but  they  become  gradually  weaker,  and  of 
less  use  as  they  come  nearer  the  type  of  the  tribe,  where 
they  are  so  short  and  slightly  formed,  as  to  be  serviceable 
only  in  perching,  when  the  bird  is  at  rest ....  The  two 
eroups  of  the  linniean  CertfUa  are  disposed  in  the  separate 
departments  to  which  the  distinct  nature  of  their  food  and 
habits  more  immediately  unites  them ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  forming  the  extremes  of  their  respective  tribes, 
and  touching  each  other  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
circles  in  which  they  are  arranged,  their  obvious  affinities 
are  preserved  inviolate.' 

Having  thus  shown  that  according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  the 
CerthiadiB  on  one  side  lead  the  way  to  the  Tenuirostral 
group,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  its  true  place,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors, 
among  the  Scansorial  birds.  The  strong  affinity,  he  ob- 
serves, between  the  Picidop  (wood-peckers)  and  the  Cer- 
thiadtgt  in  their  general  habits  of  climbing  and  of  feeding 
by  their  extensile  tongue,  needs  no  illustration.  The  di^ 
ference  in  the  form  of  the  typical  bill  of  Pious^  and  that  of 
the  true  Cerihia^  the  former  straight  and  powerful,  the 
latter  curved  and  slender,  is  softened  down  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  genus  Dendroeolapt^s,  Herm.,  which,  as  it 
Stands  at  present,  includes  some  groups  {Dendroeolaptes 
Picus)  where  the  bill  is  as  strong  and  as  straight  as  in 
Picus;  others  (Z).  scandens\  where  the  bill,  still  retaining 
its  strength,  becomes  gradually  curved ;  and  others  {D.  pro- 
curvus),  where  the  bill  still  further  deviating  tom  the  t>-pe 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  assumes  the  full  cur\  e 
and  slendemess  of  the  bill  of  the  typical  CertMee,  The 
LinnsDan  Pici^  he  remarks,  include  some  species  where  the 
bill  loses  the  straight  and  angulated  form,  and  becomes 
curved  and  compressed;  and  these,  of  which  Picus  auratus, 
Linn.,  is  the  representative  (Colaptes,  Swainson),  show  in 
this  particular  a  clear  approximatioB  to  the  true  Creepers ; 
while  the  latter  exhibit  an  equal  contiguity  to  the  former, 
in  some  of  the  aberrant  groups  of  the  family,  which  retain 
the  stiff  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  so  remarkable  in  the  true 
Piei,  The  conformation  of  the  foot  of  the  CertMad^,  shows 
a  deviation  from  the  perfect  structure  of  the  more  typical 
Seansores,  distinguishes  them  as  an  aberrant  group  of  the 
tribe,  and  calls  foyr  a  separation.  In  the  Certhiadte  the 
foot  is  not  strictly  scansoilal ;  but  though  they  have  not 
two  posterior  toes  like  the  Picidce,  the  smgle  hind  toe  ef 
the  Cerihiadm  is  considerably  longer  and  stronger  than  it 
is  in  the  generality  of  Perchers. 

*In  addition,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *to  Dendroco  aptes, 
alreadv  mentioned,  and  the  true  Certhia  of  the  present 
day,  the  family  before  us  consists  of  a  variety  of  eenera 
strongly  united  by  their  corresponding  habits.  Among 
these,  Climacteris,  Temm.,  and  Orthonyx,  Temm.,  preser\e 
the  strong  shafts  o(the  tail-feathers,  which  are  carried  on  to 
them  firom  the  true  Pici.  This  construction  grodually  dis- 
appears in  the  remaining  groups  of  the  family ;  but  the 
strong  hind  toe,  and  the  tongue  more  or  less  extensile,  and 
serving  to  spear  their  prey,  is  still  conspicuous.  Among 
such  groups  we  may  particularize  the  Ticnodroma,  III,  and 
Upupa,  Lmn.,  together  with  the  Linneean  Sitta,  and  the 
contermmous  form  of  Xenops,  III.  Here  also  may  be  as- 
sociated the  Opetiorhynchus  and  Anabates  of  M.  Temminck, 
as  also  the  Oxyrhynckus  of  the  same  author.  This  genus 
may  be  observed  to  be  connected  with  those  groups  of  the 
present  family  which  are  united  with  the  genus  Vunx  of 
the  preceding ;  it  is  a  perfect  fVryneckf  as  justly  assert^ 
by  M.  Temminck,  with  a  Creeper's  foot    I  wish  not  how 
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ever,  to  enter  into  the  affinities  of  these  groups.  We  know 
but  little  of  them  as  yet :  and  every  day  is  bringing  in  fresh 
subjects,  and  fi^sh  information  on  a  department  of  the 
class  which  has  hitherto,  I  know  not  why,  attracted  but 
little  attention.* 

Mr.  Swainson  (Fhuna  Boreali  Americana^  vol.  ii.)  places 
the  genus  Troglodytes  (wrens)  among  the  CertniacUBf 
which  fomily  he  also  places  under  the  Scansores. 

Cuvier,  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  and  Lesson,  arrange 
the  Certhiadee  under  the  Tenuirostrcs,  and  the  following 
are  the  genera  which  M.  Lesson  enumerates. 

Family  character. — Bill  sometimes  very  much  curved, 
sometimes  but  Utile,  sometimes  nearly  straight,  rounded, 
slightly  compressed,  pointed ;  tongue  simple,  cartilaginous 
at  the  extremity ;  teal-feathers  generally  worn  at  the  end. 
(Lesson.) 

Grenera.  Gerthia. 

Bill  moderatelv  long,  more  or  less  ciurved,  triangular, 
compressed,  slender,  pointed ;  nostrils  basal,  partially  closed 
by  a  membrane ;  wings  short,  fourth  quill  longest ;  tail- 
feathers  stiflF,  a  little  curved,  pointed  at  the  end.  Example, 
Certhiafamiliarisy  Linn. 


[Certhia  familUris.] 

Description.— W\  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender  an ' 
curved ;  head  and  neck  above,  streaked  with  black  an  \ 
vellow-brown  ;  a  white  line  above  each  eye ;  irides  hazel : 
back,  rump,  and  scapulars  approaching  to  tawny;  quill 4 
dusky,  tipped  and  edged  with  white  or  light  brown ;  coverts 
dusky  brown  and  yellowish-white,  producing  a  variegated 
appearance  ;  a  yellowish-white  bar  across  the  wing ;  brea&t 
knd  belly  silvery  white  ;  tail-feathers  twelve,  tawny  brown ; 
length  rather  more  than  five  inches;  weight  about  two 
drams  (Montagu),  Pennant  says  five  drams. 

The  Creeper,  Common  Creeper,  Tree-creeper  and  Tree- 
climber,  Certhia  familiaris,  Linn.,  is,  according  to  Belon 
and  others,  the  KfpOioc  iCerthitis)  of  Aristotle  (book  ix., 
c.  1 7) ;  His  Le  Grimpereau  of  the  French ;  Picchio  piccolo, 
Picchietto,  Rampichino  and  Picciorampichino  of  the  modern 
Italians ;  Baumlaufer,  Kleinere  Grau-Specht,  or  Kleinste 
Baum-Hacker  of  the  Germans ;  Krypare  of  the  *  Fauna 
Succica ;'  and  y  Grepianog  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits. — The  creeper  is  a  most  restless  and  active  little 
bird,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  climbing  up  and  about  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  intent  on  picking  up  its  insect 
food.  Though  comparatively  commou,  and  a  constant  re- 
sident in  Britain,  it  is  not  easily  seen ;  for  its  activity  in 
shifting  its  position  makes  it  very  difficult  to  follow  it  with 
the  eye.  At  one  instant  it  is  before  the  spectator,  and  the 
next  is  hidden  firom  his  view  by  the  intervening  trunk  or 
branch  to  the  opposite  side  of  which  it  has  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  form  of  the  tail  and  organization  of  the  feet 
are  beautiful  adaptations  for  this  sort  of  rapid  locomotion. 
Its  note  is  monotonous,  and  often  repeated. 


Nest  in  the  hole  or  behind  the  bark  of  decayed  trees, 
formed  of  dry  grass,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  lined 
with  small  feathers,  in  which  six  or  eight  eggs  are  depo- 
sited :  while  the  female  sits  on  these  she  is  regularly  fed  by 
the  male  bird. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Britain  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Pennant  savB,  that  it  migrates  to  Italy  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Latham  stfttes,  that  it  is  found  m 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  C!ontinent^ 
and  is  also  said  to  inhabit  North  America.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Prinoe  of  Musignano,  who,  in  his  Specchio 
ComparaHvo,  notes  it  as  common  and  permanent  near 
Rome,  and  rare  near  Philadelphia. 

Temminck  is  of  opinion  that  the  Certhia  brachydactyla 
of  Brehm  is  identical  with  Certhia  familiaris, 

Tichodroma  (Petrodroma,  Vieill.). 

Bill  longer  than  the  head,  triangular  at  the  base,  slightly 
bent,  rounded,  entire,  and  depressed  at  the  point ;  nostrils 
horizontal ;  tail-feathers  nearly  eaual,  with  ordinary  shafts; 
wings  long,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  quill  the  longest.  Ex- 
ample, Tichodroma  muraria,  C.  Bonap. ;  Tichodroma  phes" 
nicoptera,  Temm. ;  Certhia  muraria,  Linn. 

Description. — Summit  of  the  head  of  a  deep  ash  colour ; 
nape,  back,  and  scapulars  bright  ash ;  throat  and  front  of 
the  neck  deep  black ;  lower  parts  blackish  ash ;  coverts  of 
the  wings  and  upper  part  of  the  exterior  barbs  of  the  quills 
bright  red;  extremity  of  the  alar  quills  black:  these  quills 
have  two  large  white  spots  disposed  upon  the  interior 
barbs;  Uil  black,  terminated  with  white  and  ash;  bill, 
iris,  and  feet  black ;  length  six  inches  six  lines.  Such  is 
Temminck's  description  of  the  male  in  its  nuptial  or  spring 
dress. 

The  female,  according  to  the  same  author,  has  the  sum- 
mit of  the  head  of  the  same  bright  ash  as  the  back  ;  tlie 
throat  and  front  of  the  neck  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
ash  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  that  of  the  male. 

This  bird  is  the  Grinwereau  as  muraille.  Pic  de  muraille, 
Ternier,  Eschelette  and  Echslette  of  the  French ;  Picchio 
muraiolo  and  Picchio di  muro ot  the  Italians;  Mauer  Bourn 
laxifer  of  the  Germans,  and  Wall-creeper  of  Latham. 


[Tichodroma  muraria.] 

Geographical  Disiribution.^  South  of  Europe.  Tolerably 
abundant  in  Spain  and  Italy,  always  on  the  most  elevated 
rocks,  and  very  rare  in  the  mountains  of  moderate  height 
Never  found  in  the  north,  according  to  Temminck.  The 
bird  is  common  in  Provence  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Musig- 
nano notes  it  as  permanent  and  rather  rare  near  Rome, 
where  it  may,  however,  be  seen  creeping  on  the  outward 
walls  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  not  a  British  bird,  at  least  it  has 
never  been  recorded  as  such. 

Habits,  Fbod,  Nest,  &c.  —Temminck  says  that  what  the 
Creeper  does  upon  trees  the  Wall-creener  does  against  tlie 
vertical  faces  of  rocks,  on  which  it  sticks  firmly  (se  cram; 
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ponnent  forteraent),  without,  however,  mounting  and  de- 
scending by  creeping.  Clefts  and  crevices  of  rocks  and  the 
avails  of  old  edifices  are  its  favourite  haunts,  and  sometimes, 
but  very  larely,  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  Jeeds  on  insects, 
their  laivee  and  pupee,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  spiders 
and  their  eggs.  Belon  has  figured  his  example  clinging  to 
a  pillar  wiih  a  spider  in  its  but.  The  nest  is  made  in  clefts 
of  the  most  inaccessible  rocks  and  in  the  crevices  of  ruins  at 
a  great  height 

The  bird  moults  twice  a  year.  It  is  in  the  spring  only 
that  the  male  has  the  black  on  the  throat,  and  this  orna- 
ment disappears  before  the  other  feathers  fall.  The  females 
moult  also  twice,  but  without  changing  colour,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sexes  after  pairing  and 
breeding  time.  The  young  may  be  distin^ished  from  their 
parents  before  their  first  moult,  but  in  winter  no  difierence 
is' observable.     (Temminck.) 

Dendrocolaptes  (Dendrocopus,  Vieill.) 

Bitl  long  or  moderate,  compressed  laterally,  rather  strong, 
convex,  straight  or  curved,  or  only  cuned  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, pointed  ;  Nostrils  lateral,  round,  open ;  Tongue 
short  and  cartilaginous.  Third,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  the 
longest  Tail-feathers  stiff,  pointed.  Hind  toe  shortest ; 
claws  very  much  cur^'ed,  channelled.  Example,  Dendro- 
colaptes procurvus,  Temm.  D.  trochilorostris,  Wied.  Lo- 
cal ity,  Brazil. 

Description, — Size  of  the  blackbird.  Bill  strongly  curved 
and  nearly  twenty  lines  long.  Tail  graduated  and  each 
feather  terminated  by  a  stiff  point.  General  colour  cinna- 
mon, passing  into  dirty  ruddy  grey  on  the  head  and  belly, 
lliere  are  numerous  white  spots  on  the  head  and  neck. 


CD«iidroeolaptef  procnrvw.] 

Climacteris. 

Bill  short,  weak,  very  much  compressed  throughout  its 
length,  but  little  curved,  oval-shaped ;  mandibles  equal, 
pointed  ;  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
biane.     Feet  robust;  tarsi  of  the  length  of  the  middle  toe, 


'^W^ 


[Clinuictejri«  Picomnos.] 


which,  as  well  as  the  hallux,  are  extraordinarily  long ;  claws 
large  and  curved,  channelled  on  the  sides,  subulate,  very 
much  hooked ;  external  toe  united  up  to  the  second  articu- 
lation, the  internal  toe  as  far  as  the  first ;  lateral  toes  very 
unequal.  Wings  moderate ;  first  quill  short,  second  shorter 
than  the  third,  which  last  and  the  fourth  are  the  longest 
(Temminck.)    Example,  Climacteris  Picumnus. 

Z)c«cnp/io«.— Summit  of  the  head  deep-grey;  nape  and 
neck  bright  grey.  Wings  and  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  brown ;  a  large  nankeen-coloured  band  passes  nearly 
through  the  middle  of  the  quills.  Tail-feathers  black,  ex- 
cept at  their  origin  and  extremity.  Throat  and  cheeks 
dirty  white.  Breast  grey.  Feathers  of  the  lower  parts 
white  in  the  middle,  bordered  with  brown.  Lower  coverts 
of  the  tail  Isabella-colour,  marked  with  transverse  brown 
spots.  Length  six  inches  six  hues.  (Temm.)  LocaUcy, 
Timor,  Celebes,  and  the  North  coast  of  Australia. 

This  genus  bears  a  strong  relation  to  the  Soui-mangas. 

Fumarius  (Opetiorhynchos),  Temm.  Figulus,  Spix. 

.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  as  wide  as  it  is  high,  com- 
pressed laterally,  but  little  curved,  entire,  pointed ;  Tongue 
moderate,  stValght,  worn  at  the  point  Wings  feeble.  ( Vieil- 
lot.)  Type,  Merops  rufus,  Gmel.  Example,  Fumarius ftUi- 
ginosus.  Lesson,  Certhia  antarctica,  Garnot. 


[Furnarius  rufus.] 

*  The  genus  FurnaHus,  writes  M.  Lesson,  *  was  esta- 
blished by  M.  Vieillot  for  the  i-eception  of  some  small  birds 
of  Paraguay,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  have  been 
placed  among  the  Thrushes,  the  Creepers,  the  Bee-eaters 
and  the  Promeropida*.  The  most  antiently  known,  the 
Fournier  of  Buenos  Ayres  {Merops  rufus,  Gm.  Figulus  albo- 
gularis,  Spix),  is  often  noticed  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  constructs  its  nest,  viz. :  in  the  form  of  an  oven 
(four),  whence  comes  its  name.  On  this  point  we  know 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  Fournier  btun,  which  lives  in 
South  America,  and  which  approaches  much  in  other  re- 
spects to  Merops  rufus,  figured  by  Ommerson  under  the 
name  of  Hornero  Bonariensium  and  of  Turdus  fumifaber, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  veneration  at  La  Plata. 
As  it  ought  to  be,  the  genus  PV/rwar/t/*  should  only  dontain 
the  three  species  indicated  by  D'Azara,  and  that  which  we 
add  under  the  name  of  Fiimariusfuli^nosus. 

•This  bird  is  five  inches  and  a  half  m  length ;  the  bill  is 
eight  lines  long,  the  tarsi  an  inch,  and  the  tail  two  inches 
eight  lines.  The  bill  is  slightly  compressed,  convex  above, 
with  the  upper  mandible  slightly  cur\cd,  entire,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  lower  one.  The  tail  is  nearly  rectilinear,  com- 
posed of  twelve  feathers.  The  legs  are  feathered  down  to 
the  tarsi,  which  are  slender,  elongated,  with  larce  but  little 
apparent  scutella.  The  middle  toe  is  longest ;  the  two 
outside  ones  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  external  toe  is 
united  with  the  middle  toe  at  its  base.  The  claw  of  the 
posterior  toe  is  double  the  length  of  the  anterior  toes,  which 
are  very  much  compressed  at  the  sides,  curved,  and  pointed. 
The  entire  plumage  of  the  bird  is  a  clear  fxiliginous  brown 
spread  equally  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  neck 
alone  exhibits  yellow  and  brown  ill-defined  strias.  The 
under  side  of  the  tail  is  of  a  bright  grey-brown.  A  yellow 
band  of  deeper  tint  occupies  the  middle  of  the  great  quills, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  scarf  when  the  bird  is  in  flight ;  the 
extremity  of  the  quilb  i3  a  liUJe  deeper  than  the  rest  of  tho 
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plumage,  and  their  external  border  is  a  shade  brighter.* 
(Lesson.) 

Locality. — Fumarius  fuliginosus  inhabits  the  Malouine 
islands.  It  lives  upon  the  beach,  >vhere  its  famiUarity  and 
fearless  disposition  permits  approach  till  it  may  be  almost 
touched  with  the  hand.  Its  sombre  plumage  has  caused  it 
to  be  meutioned  under  the  name  of  Merle  in  the  narratives 
of  some  voyages.  Pernetty,  who  sojourned  at  the  Malou- 
ines,  thus  describes  it :  *  This  bird  is  so  tame  that  it  will 
almost  fly  upon  the  finger;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I 
killed  ten  with  a  small  switch,  and  almost  without  changing 
my  position.  It  scratches  in  the  goemons  {fucui)  which 
the  sea  throws  upon  the  beach,  and  there  eats  wonns  and 
small  shrimps,  which  they  call  sea-fleas  (puces  de  mer)' 
'  Its  Hight  is  short.  When  disturbed  it  contents  itself  with 
flying  two  or  three  paces  farther  off.  Its  habits  are  soli- 
tary.*   (Lesson.) 

CoBreba. 

(See  Nkctarinid.«.) 

Dicseum. 

Bill  pointed,  bent,  of  the  length  of  the  head,  depressed 
and  widened  at  the  base. 

The  species  forming  this  genus,  instituted  by  Cuvier,  are 
small,  oriental,  have  more  or  less  of  scarlet  in  their  plumage, 
and  differ  from  the  true  Cer/AtVp,  inasmuch  as  their  tails 
are  not  worn,  nor  do  they  creep.  It  is  questionable  whe- 
ther they  do  not  belong  to  the  Nectarinidce ;  but  their  posi- 
tion will  principally  depend  upon  their  habits  and  the  form 
of  their  tongue.  (Juvier  places  the  genus  next  to  Le  Four- 
flier  {Merops  rt{fus)  and  under  Nectarinia. 


rDic;oum  erjtlirouotas.] 

CREES  and  Chippeways.  Tliese  constitute  at  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  widely  extended 
of  the  aboriginal  nations  which  inhabit  the  interior  of 
North  America.  The  Crees,  formerly  called  by  the  French 
Knistineaux,  inhabit  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  Moose 
River,  which  falls  into  the  south-western  corner  of  James 
Bay,  to  the  mouth  of  Churchill  River  (about  59*'  N.  lat.), 
and  hence  they  extend  westward  to  the  Athabasca  Lake, 
and  to  the  plains  which  lie  betwixt  the  forks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, near  Carlton  House.  Tliey  do.  not  extend  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  plains  lying  along  the  base  of  this 
range  being  in  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  Assinnoboin 
Indians,  who  arc  of  the  Sioux  stock,  and  speak  the  language 
of  the  Iroquois  or  Hurous.  Tlie  Chippeways  inhabit  the 
country  about  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior. 
But  it  seems  that  many  other  tribes  belong  to  the  same 
stock  as  the  Crees ;  for  all  the  nations  which  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  speak  languages  which  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  dialects  of  that  spoken  by  the  Crees  and 
Chiopeways.    [Algonquin s.] 

The  Lennapi,  one  of  these  tribes,  have  a  tradition  amongst 
them,  that  *  their  ancestors,  coming  from  the  westward,  took 
possession  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Atlantic,  after  driving  away  or  destroying  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  land,  whom  they  termed  Alligewi.  In  this 
migration  and  contest,  which  endured  for  a  series  of  years, 
the  Mengwe  or  Iroquois  kept  pace  with  them,  moving  in 
a  parallel  but  more  northern  line,  and  finally  settling  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  from 
Whence  '\\  flows/  (Ricbwdson.  inlf^nklip  ^  ^f^f  Journey.) 


M*Keevor  gives  the  following  description  of  tii\s  race : — 
*Tliey  are,  for  the  most  part,  tall,  large-boned,  and  long- 
visaged,  with  very  prominent  features ;  the  eye  is  penetrat- 
ing, and  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  the  nose  prominent,  of  an 
aquiline  shape,  not  at  all  flattened ;  the  forehead  is  short 
and  straiglit ;  mouth  large,  but  lips  not  at  all  everted ; 
hair  uniformly  of  a  shining  black,  straight  and  coarse, 
having  no  disposition  whatever  to  curl.  When  viewed  in 
profile,  the  parts  appear  more  deeply  and  distinctly  marked 
than  in  the  Esquimeaux.  The  ear  is  not  placed  so  far  back 
on  the  head,  nor  is  the  space  between  the  eyes  at  all  so  great 
as  in  the  last-mentioned  nation.  The  general  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  gloomy  and  severe.  Tlicy  nave  little 
hair  on  their  chin  or  upper  lip,  owing  to  its  being  eradicated 
immediately  on  its  first  appearance.  The  females  differ 
considei-ably  both  in  person  and  features  from  the  men, 
being  short,  small-boned,  with  the  face  approaching  more 
to  the  rounded  form.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,'  an  ex- 
pression of  mildness  and  sweetness  in  their  looks.' 
•  The  Crees,  like  the  other  tribes  of  North  America,  live 
upon  the  produce  of  the  chace  and  the  fisheries  in  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  rivers  by  which  their  country  is  watered. 
No  kind  of  agiiculture  has  been  introduced  among  them, 
as  among  those  tribes  that  inhabit  the  southern  portions  of 
the  United  States.  Tliis  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
general  sterility  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  and 
partly  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Even  in  the  European 
settlements  no  attempt  to  sow  and  plant  has  been  made 
north  of  Cailton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  at  the 
latter  place  only  on  a  small  scale.  The  hardships  to  which 
their  manner  of  life  frequently  exposes  them,  and  the  want 
of  food  for  some  weeks  together,  sometimes  compel  them 
to  commit  cannibalism.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  on  re- 
cord, even  of  parents  having  fed  on  their  own  children ; 
but  these  extreme  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence.  They 
commonly  evince  a  strong  affection  for  their  offspring,  and 
bewail  for  a  length  of  time  the  loss  of  their  relations. 

Europeans  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  (Jrees.  M'Kcevor  has  added  a  short  vocabulary  to 
his  voyage.  Dr.  Richardson  collected  a  copious  and  valu- 
able vocabulary,  which  is  still  unpublished.  Mr.  J.  Howse 
of  Cirencester,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  twenty  years,  is  now  preparing,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  London  Geographical  Society,  a  grammar 
of  the  Cree  language,  which  will,  we  feel  confident,  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  structure  of  the  Cree  and  all  the  cog- 
nate languages  of  the  North  American  continent.  (Hearne, 
Richiu^lson,  M*Keevor,  Voyage  to  Hudson^s  Bay.) 

CREFELD,  a  minor  circle  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Diisseldorf,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  province  of  Cloves. 
Its  area  Is  about  88  square  miles;  the  surface  is  completely 
level,  and  the  soil,  though  in  parts  light  and  sandy,  is  pro- 
ductive, and  very  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  rye,  oats, 
and  buckwheat,  flax  and  fruit.  The  Rhine  skirts  it  in  the 
east,  and  the  Nierse  in  the  west.  The  arable  land  consists 
of  about  45,000  acres,  which  form  above  three-foiurths  of  the 
whole  surface.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  next  to  this  the  i*earing  of  cattle,  and  ma- 
nufacturing, which  last  is  principally  carried  on  m  and 
about  the  town  of  Crefeld.  The  circle  contains  three  towns 
(Crefeld,  19,000  inhabitants;  Uerdingen,  2200;  and  Linn, 
980),  twenty-two  villages,  and  twenty-one  hamlets.  The 
population  was  in  1816,  32,069;  in  1826,  35,446;  and  in 
1831,37,611. 

CREFELD,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  lies  in  a  low 
marshy  situation,  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches  as  early  as  the  year  1373;  51""  20^  N.  lat.,  and 
6^  32'  £.  long.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  being 
encircled  by  gardens  and  country  seats,  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest spots  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  houses  are  aoout 
1600  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  about  19,000:  in  1784 
they  were  5800,  in  1816,  9839;  and  in  1831,  18,738.  The 
town  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
Mennonites,  of  whom  there  are  about  800  ;  an  orphan 
asylum,  hospitals,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  school  in 
which  girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of  female  labours.  The 
manufactures  to  which  Crefeld  is  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity were  set  on  foot  by  the  Protestants,  who  sought 
refuge  here  from  religious  persecution  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
TU^  chief  branches  of  tUese  poiaaufictira  w^  sUkf  Wid 
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velveU ;  they  are  carried  on  both  in  the  town  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  afford  employment  to  upwards 
of  6000  hands;  their  produce  is  estimated  at  more  than 
500,000/.  a  year.  The  other  branches  of  manufacture  are 
cotton-yam,  woollen  cloths,  and  kerseymeres,  flannel, 
stockings,  linens,  hats,  gloves,  thread,  refined  sugar,  to- 
bacco, soap  and  starch,  looking-glasses,  sheet-iron,  iron  and 
copper  wares,  and  felt  for  hats.  The  trade  of  Crefeld  is 
brisk  and  extensive,  particularly  in  its  own  products,  and 
it  has  tlu-ee  good  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

CREMA,  the  town  of.    [Lom.] 

CREMNITZ  (Hungar.  Kennocz-B&nya),  a  mining-town 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary, 
situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  valley,  closed  in  by  seven  nigh 
hills.  It  is  a  royal  free  town,  and  the  place  where  the  earliest 
mines  in  the  kingdom  were  opened;  48°  42'  N.  lat.  18°  53' 
E.  long.  The  inner  town,  even  with  the  castle,  contains 
only  39  houses,  but  its  suburbs  are  extensive  and  add  582 
more  to  the  number.  The  population  is  about  5500> 
mostly  Germans  or  Sclavonians,  who  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  adjacent  mines.  Among  the  build- 
ings of  note  are  the  archiepiscopal  residence,  the  prin- 
cipal church,  with  two  lofty  richly-gilt  steeples  and  a 
coppered  roof,  built  by  the  townsmen  in  1461,  four 
other  churches,  the  chancery,  mint,  town-hall,  royal  gymna- 
sium, Roman  Catholic  high  school,  royal  hospital  ror  the 
miners,  an  hospital  for  the  townspeople,  and  a  convent.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  subordinate  boara  of  mines,  and  coins  the 
celebrated  Cremnitz  ducats.  The  royal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood produce  gold,  esteemed  the  finest  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  silver,  and  employ  between  800  and  1000 
workmen.  The  waters  of  these  mines  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  smel ting-houses  on  this  spot 
smelt  not  only  all  the  ores  found  here,  but  what  the  Schem- 
nitz'  and  Kieschlich  mines  yield.  The  produce  of  the  Crem- 
nitz mines  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years.  The  town 
contains  a  Normal  school,  a  Lutheran  school ;  two  paper- 
mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  earthenware  and  of  red  lead. 
It  is  the  most  antient  free  town  in  Hungary. 

CREMONA,  the  province  of,  in  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Brescia,  east  by  that  of  Mantua,  south  by  the  Po,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Lodi.  Its  length  is  about  40  miles  ft-om  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  its  breadth  is  about  15.  The  Po,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Adda  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the  province. 
It  is  entirely  a  country  of  plains,  forming  part  of  the  great 
level  of  Lombardy. 

It  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
187  communes,  with  a  population,  in  1835,  of  184,987  in- 
habitants, being  an  increase  of  835  upon  that  of.  the  year 
1834.  (Bollettino  Statistico  diMilano.)  The  districts  are: 
Cremona,  Soncino,  Soresina,  Pizzighettone,  Robecco,  Pieve 
d*01mi,  Casal  Maggiore,  Piadena,  Fescarolo.  The  country 
is  very  productive  in  eorn,  flax,  wine,  oil ;  it  also  produces 
silk,  cheese,  honey,  and  wax.  There  are  in  the  province 
148  elementary  schools  for  boys,  attended  by  7353  pupils; 
and  39  female  schools,  attended  by  2339  girls.  (Report  of 
1 833.)  At  Cremona  and  Soresina  arc  two  female  colleges 
for  secondary  instruction.  At  Casal  Maggiore  is  a  pri^^te 
establishment  for  secondary  education  for  boys,  and  at  Cre- 
mona a  gjrmnasium  and  a  royal  lyceum.  The  Po  and 
the  Oglio  being  subject  to  overflowings,  considerable  sums 
are  spent  yearly  by  the  treasury  in  repairing  the  embank- 
ments. Tne  communal  or  cross  roads  constructed  or  re- 
paii-ed  in  the  province  cost,  in  1831,  the  sum  of  113,142 
livres;  in  1832,  191,838  livres;  and  in  1833,  a  sum  of 
129,219  livres.  The  two  principal  towns  of  the  province, 
besides  the  capital,  are  Casal  Maggiore,  with  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  Pizzighettone,  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Adda. 

CREMO'NA,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  45  miles  south-east  of  Milan,  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  and  sui'rounded  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers  and  wet  ditches.  A  nangable  canal, 
which  communicates  between  the  Oglio  and  the  Po, 
passes  through  the  town.  The  Po  is  navigable  for  large 
boats  from  Cremona  to  the  sea.  The  town  is  five  miles  m 
circumference,  but  its  population  is  not  more  than  26,000, 
and  conseouently  many  of  its  streets,  which  are  mostly 
regular  ana  tolerably  wide,  appear  desolate.  Cremona  has 
many  good  buildings,  such  as  palaces  and  churches.  The 
fajade  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  Gothic  building,  is  prna- 


mented  with  curious  soulpturee  representing  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  rural  labours  of  the  various  seasons. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  paintings  of  native  masters,  Moretti, 
Malosso,  Boccacino  (who  is  styled  the  Raphael  of  Cremona), 
Sojaro,  &c. ;  and  also  in  sculptures,  especially  by  Sacchi,  a 
Cremonese  artist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  other  re- 
markaUe  churches  are  S*  Nasario, which  contains  some  mas* 
ter-pieces  of  the  brothers  Campi,  distinguished  painters  of  Cre- 
mona ;  S.  PietPo  al  Po,  S.  Abbondio,  S.  Lorenzo,  Sa.  Pelagia, 
also  possess  paintings  of  the  Cremonese  school.  At  8a. 
Pelagia  are  two  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Girolamo  Vida, 
a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  who  was  a 
native  of  Cremona.  Vida,  who  has  been  praised  by  Ariosto 
and  by  Pope,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  on  the  lifo  of  Jesus 
Christ,  fVom  which  Tasso  has  not  disdained  to  bonrow  some 
fine  passages  of  his  Jerusalem,  and  also  of  an  *  Ars  Poetica,' 
a  didactic  poem,  which  is  much  esteemed.  The  town- 
house  on  the  jgreat  square,  the  new  market,  the  theatre, 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
But  the  famous  tower  or  belfiy  ending  m  a  spire,  which  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  is  the  wonder  of  Cremona : 
there  are  about  500  steps  to  ascend  up  to  the  bells.  The 
^  spire  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  around  in 
tlie  plains  of  Lombardy.  About  one  mile  outside  of  the 
town  is  the  church,  formerly  an  abbey,  of  S.  Sigismondo, 
founded  by  Francisco  Sforza  I.,  duke  of  Milan,  who  mar- 
ried here  Bianca  Visconti :  it  is  full  of  paintings.  (Panni, 
Rapporto  delle  Pitture  che  irovansi  nelle  Chiese  della 
Cittd  e  Sohborghidi  Cremona.)  There  are  also  in  Cremona 
some  private  glories  of  paintings,  of  which  that  of  Count 
Ponzoni  is  the  principal.  Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the 
delegate  or  governor  of  the  province.  It  has  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial  courts,  a  lyceum,  and  a  gjrmnasium,  and 
a  school  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  also  the  first  oity  in  Italy 
where  infknt  schools  were  established  In  1829,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  philanthropic  clergyman.  Abate  Aporti. 
Being  encouraged  by  the  local  authorities  as  well  as  by  the 
Austrian  government  of  Lombardy,  these  schools  are 
spreading  to  Brescia  and  other  provinces.  In  tiie  tow^n  of 
Cremona  there  are  several  inftint  schools:  one  is  mentioned 
in  which  the  pupils  pay  firom  two  to  three  livres  a  month, 
and  which  is  attended  by  80  or  90  children;  two  others 
are  gratuitous  or  charity  schools,  in  which  about  340 
children  of  both  sexes  and  of  poor  parents  are  instructed, 
and  have  their  dinner  given  to  them.  {Bollettino  Statis- 
tico, 1834.)  Children  remain  at  school  firom  morning  till 
night ;  they  are  admitted  from  two  to  six  years  of  age, 
after  which  they  go  to  the  public  elementary  schools. 
Their  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
education  is  attended  to.  Aporti  has  published  an  inte- 
resting account  of  these  institutions,  with  the  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  them,  a  catechism,  8cc :  Manuale 
cTEducazione  ed  Ammaestramento  per  le  Scuole  If{fitntili, 
Cremona,  1833.  A  notice  of  Aportl*8  labours  appeared  inl^Jo. 
XIX.  of  the  Journal  qf  Education,  1835.  Th^re  are  also  holi- 
day schools  at  Cremona  and  in  various  parts  of  the  pro^*ince, 
in  which  boys  above  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  left  the 
elementary  schools  receive  instruction,  especially  in  the 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts, 
such  as  drawing,  &c.  These  schools  are  open  at  certain 
hours  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  which  are  kept  in 
Catholic  countries. 

Cremona  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  by  means  of  the  Po  and  the  various  canals  com- 
municating with  that  river.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks 
and  cottons.  It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  violins  and 
musical  strings,  but  that  branch  of  industry  appears  to 
have  greatly  declined.  The  high  road  irom  Milan  to 
Mantua  and  Venice  passes  through  Cremona. 

Cremorra  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Galli  Cenomani. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  T.  Sem- 
pronius  and  P.  Cornelius,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  was 
marching  against  Italy  (Tacitus,  Histor^  iii.  34)  as  a  place 
of  defence  against  the  Gauls  and  other  enemies  fVom  the 
north.  It  became  a  populous  and  flourishing  town.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  the  triumvirate  it  was  plundered  by  the 
soldiers  of  Octavianus,  and  its  fertile  fields  were  divided 
among  fresh  colonists,  the  former  owners  being  driven  away, 
a  calamity  pathetically  alluded  to  by  Viral  m  his  Bucokcs 
and  Greorgics.  Virgil  was  bom*at  Andes,  between  Cremona 
and  Mantua.  In  the  war  between  Vitellius  and  Ves- 
pasian the  citizens  sided  with  the  former,  upon  which  the 
victorious  army  o€  Vespaman  faavkig  entere4  A^  J^^^ 
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plundered  and  burnt  it.  Tadtus  (Hisi,,  iii.)  hto  given  a 
learAJ  account  of  that  catastrophe.  Cremona  was  restored 
by  Vespasian.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  underwent 
the  same  vicissitudet  as  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy :  it 
suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was 
afterwards  distracted  by  the  Guelf  and  Guibeline  factions, 
had  its  petty  tyrants,  and  at  last  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Visconti  of  Milan,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Milanese  state.  (F.  A.  Zacharia,  Cremo- 
nennum  Episcoporum  Series  cttm  DisMrtaiione  de  Cremonco 
Origine,  Amplitudine^  ^^  4to,  1749.)  The  literary  his- 
tory of  Cremona  has  been  written  by  Arisio,  Cremona 
Lttenxia,  2  vols.  foL,  1702-6. 

CREMCKNA,  a  general  name  given  to  violins  made  ai 
Cremona  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Amati  family, 
and  by  Stradiuarius  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth. 
These  instruments  excel  all  others,  and  the  choicest  of 
them  bear  very  high  prices.  [Violin.]  Cremona  is  a 
name  erroneou^y  given  to  a  stop  in  the  organ ;  it  oueht  to 
be  Krumhorn,  a  sort  of  oomet,  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  an  imitation. 
CRENATULA.  [Mallbacka.] 
CRENILA'BRUS  (Cuvier),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
tion Acanthopterygii  and  faniily  Labridsa.  The  species  of 
this  genus  have  all  the  general  characters  of  the  true  Labri, 
or  frraeeeSf  but  are  distinguished  by  their  having  the  mar- 
gin of  the  preoperculum  denticulated :  the  cheeks  and  oper> 
culum  are  scaly. 

Four  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  off  the  Bri- 
tish coast,  of  which  the  common  one,  Crenilabrus  tinea 
(Labrus  tinea  Linnnus),  is  called  the  Gilt-head,  Connor, 
Grolden  Maid,  &c.  This  fish  u  found  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast ;  it  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  the  depth  is  nearly 
one-third  of  the  length.  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is 
obscure  red  and  green ;  these  colours  are  arranged  in  lon- 
gitudinal stripes  on  the  upper  parts,  and  beneath  the  lateral 
Une  the  red  is  disposed  in  spots.  The  Gilt-head  mostly  fre- 
quents deep  water,  where  the  bottom  is  rocky ;  its  food  is 
chiefly  Crustacea. 

Crenilabrtts  comufneus  (the  (Joldflnny  or  G^ldsinny) 
somewhat  resembles  the  last,  but  may  always  be  distin- 
guished by  a  black  spot  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  situated  on  the  lateral  line ;  its  general  colour  is 
yellowish  green,  darkest  on  the  back ;  the  sides  are  usually 
adorned  with  longitudinal  lines  of  a  deeper  hue.  Length 
about  three  or  four  inches. 

Crenilabrtts  gibbus  (the  Gibbous  Wrasse)  may  be  rea- 
dily distinguish^  from  either  of  the  known  British  species 
of  this  g^ius  by  its  comparatively  shorter  and  mpre  ele- 
vated form.  The  depth  of  the  body  is  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  length :  the  colours  are  chiefly  orange 
and  blue ;  the  gill-covers  and  sides  of  the  body  are  spotted, 
and  the  back  is  striped.  The  ventral  fins  are  green,  the  pec- 
torals are  yellow,  with  transverse  red  stripes  at  their  base. 

Pennant  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  fish  off  the  coast  of 
Anglesey ;  and  this  is  we  believe  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  its  capture  off  the  British  coast. 

Cr^/a^i«/twcM#  (the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse)  has  been  once 
caught  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall :  the  specimen  was  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length.  The  tail  is  round,  and  consists  of 
fifteen  rays;  'between  each  ray  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins,  is  a  process  formed  of  firm,  elongated,  imbri- 
cated scales.  Colour,  an  uniform  light  brown,  tighter  on  the 
belly ;  upper  eye-lid  black ;  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  base 
of  the  caudal  fin  is  a  dark  brown  spot.  Pectorals  yellow ;  all 
the  other  fins  bordered  with  yellow.* 

CREOLES,  a  word  originally  Spanish,  and  used  to  de- 
signate the  children  and  descendants  of  European  parents, 
who  were  bom  in  the  South  American  or  West  Indian 
C!olonies,  as  distinct  ftora.  the  resident  inhabitants  born  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  fh)m  the  offspring  of  mixed  blood,  such 
as  the  Mulattos  and  Mestizoes,  bom  of  negi'o  or  Indian 
mothers.  The  Creoles  of  Spanish  America  were  for  a  long 
time  inadmissible  to  civil  and  political  offices  as  well  as  to 
the  higher  ranks  in  the  army ;  and  even  after  Charles  III. 
removed  their  disqualifications,  they  were  still  considered 
as  inferior  to  the  native  Spaniards.  This  state  of  humi- 
liation contributed  perhaus  as  much  as  the  climate  to 
render  them  lazy  and  inaolent.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  made  the  Creoles  masters  of  the  country, 
ft-om  which  the  native  Spaniards  were  mostly  driven  away. 
In  the  West  India  Islands  the  Creoles  are  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  Suropean  natives.    The  Creole  women  are  chaiao- 


tensed  by  the  trmmotry  of  their  persons,  the  brillianoy  of 
their  eyes,  and  tne  sallowness  of  their  complexions. 

CREPI'DULA.      [CALYPTRJBIDiB.] 

CREPUSCULAHIA  (LatreUle),  a  section  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  corresponding  with  the  genus  Sphinx  of 
linnsDUs.  These  insects  occupy  an  .intermediate  station 
between  the  Lepidoptera  Diuma,  or  butterflies,  and  the  Le- 
pidoptera  Noctuma,  commonly  (^led  moths. 

Distinguishing  characters : — ^Antennas  growing  gradually 
thicker  towards  the  apex,  at  which  part  they  are  furnished 
with  an  elongated  club,  either  Aisifbrm  or  prismatic.  Inferior 
wings  furnished  with  a  rigid  bristle-like  process  at  their 
base,  which  passes  into  a  hook  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
superior  wings,  and  serves  to  retain  them.  The  larvsD  are 
furnished  with  sixteen  legs,  and  many  of  them  have  a  long 
homy  process  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  The  chr}^ 
salides  are  smooth,  or  sometimes  furnished  with  small  spines 
(but  destitute  of  the  points  and  angles  usually  observed  in 
those  of  butterflies) ;  they  are  either  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  or 
buried  in  the  earth :  the  larvee  sometimes  feed  upon  wood, 
in  which  case  they  assume  the  pupa  state  within  the  tree 
or  branch. 

The  families  contained  in  this  section  are  the  Sphingidee, 
Sesiidee,  ^geriidse,  and  the  Zygsenidse. 

CREPU'SCULUM.    [Twilight.] 

CRESS,  the  name  given  to  various  plants  with  acrid  or 
pungent  leaves.  Common  cress  is  Lepidium  sativum; 
water-cress.  Nasturtium  officinale ;  Belleisle  or  Normandy 
cress,  Barbarea  prteeox  ;  Indian  cress,  Tropaolum  majus, 

CRESSY.    [CrbcyJ 

CREST,  from  the  Latin  crista,  the  ornament  of  the 
helmet :  a  term  in  heraldry  sometimes  used  for  the  helmet 
itself.  Hence,  to  crest,  to  adorn  as  with  a  plume  or  crest, 
in  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ix.  500, 

*  hit  head 
CMtted  aloft/ 

In  speaking  of  the  cimier  or  crest,  says  Dallaway  (In- 
quiries into  Me  Origin  and  Progress  of  Heraldry  in  Eng- 
land, 4to.,  Glouc,  1793,  p.  386),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  armour  worn  for  the  defence  of  the  head,  and 
the  yNTOgressive  embellishments  which  were  added  to  its 
rude  form,  with  the  sera  of  their  invention.  Montfaucon, 
that  most  critical  antiguary,  has  preserved  many  delinea- 
tions of  the  antient  Norman  casque,  which,  when  the  whole 
body  was  invested  in  mail,  was  composed  of  iron  frame- 
work*  cova^  with  leather,  and  quite  flat  at  the  top,  to 
which  shape  succeeded  the  conical  head.  By  the  number 
of  bars  of  which  the  beauvoir  or  visor  consisted,  when  pre- 
sented in  front  view,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  was  ascer- 
tained ;  that  of  the  esquire  was  always  in  profile  and  closed, 
to  denote  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  battle.  To  Edmund 
Oouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  origin  of  several  heraldic 
novelties  in  this  kingdpm  is  readily  referred,  and  his  seal 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  crest,  accompanied  by  the  lam- 
brequin and  wreath,  as  the  first  instance,  prior  to  the  year 
1286.  The  crest  is  said  to  have  been  carved  in  light  wood, 
or  made  of  leather,  in  the  shape  of  some  animal,  real  or 
fictitious,  and  fastened  by  a  fillet  of  silk  round  the  helmet, 
over  which  was  a  laram  piece  of  fringed  samit  or  tafieta, 
pointed,  with  a  tassel  at  the  end.  Before  figures  were 
introduced,  plumes  only  were  used,  as  well  upon  the  head 
of  the  horse  as  on  that  of  the  warrior,  whicn  we  gather 
from  the  seal  of  Baron  do  Spencer  in  1296.  The  principal 
application  of  crests  was  in  jousts  or  hastiludes,  when  the 
snield  was  not  borne,  but  where  they  afforded  an  equal  dis- 
tinction ;  or  by  the  chief  commanders  of  horsemen  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Originally  of  the  highest  importance,  conceded  by 
royal  grant,  and  confined  to  very  few  persons ;  in  process  of 
time  the  assumption  of  them  has  become  universal.  They 
are  not  held  to  be  absolutely  hereditable,  but  may  be  as- 
sumed ;  and  as  females  could  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
primary  use,  accordingly  no  woman  is  allowed  to  bear  a 
crest.  As  an  ^pendage  to  sepulchral  monuments,  crests 
are  placed  beneath  the  head  of  the  armed  efligy,  attached 
to  tne  helmet  by  the  wreath  and  lambrequin;  and  at 
the  feet  a  lion  or  dog  is  invariably  added.  Upon  many 
of  the  large  altar  tombs,  so  firequent  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  those  both  of  the  man  and  of 
his  wife's  family  are  carved  at  the  feet  of  the  recumbent 


Instances  of  crests  formed  of  feathers  may  be  seen  in 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  in  Edward  I.'s  time,  engraved  at 
the  bottom  of  plate  xxiv.  of  Meyrick's  *  Critical  Inquiry  into 
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Antient  Armotit,*  and  in  that  of  Sir  John  Harsick,  /.Rich- 
ard II.,  1376,  in  plate  xxxvi.  of  the  same  work:  and  many 
such  occur  in  the  illuminations  to  the  contemporary 
manuscripts  of  Froissart's  Chronicle.  The  custom  of  con- 
ferring crests  as  distinguishing  marks  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Edward  III.,  who  in  1333  (/?o/.  Pa/.  9  Ed- 
ward III.)  granted  one  to  William  Montacute,  eari  of  Salis- 
hury,  his  *  tymhre,*  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Eagle.  By  a  fur- 
ther grant  in  the  13th  of  the  same  king  (Rot.  Vase.  13 
Edw.  III.  m.  4.),  the  grant  of  this  crest  was  made  heredi- 
tary, and  the  manor  of  Wodeton  given  in  addition  to  sup- 
port its  dignity. 
CREST.  [Dromj,  Department] 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL  GRASS.  [CYNOStmus.] 
CRETACEOUS  GROUP,  in  Geology,  consists  of  the 
upper  strata  of  the  secondary  *  series  immediately  helow 
the  tertiary*  series  and  superincumhent  on  the  Wealden,  or 
where  that  is  wanting,  on  the  oolitic  system.  This  group 
is  common  to  Europe,  and  al^o  to  at  least  a  part  of  Asia. 
It  consists  of  chalk  resting  upon  either  an  arenaceous  or 
argillaceous  deposit.  The  chalk  hears  a  remarkably  uni- 
form mineralogical  character  over  a  surface  extending  from 
the  British  islands  through  northern  France,  northern  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  into  both  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia.  (De  La  Beche,  Res.  in  Theor.  Geol)  The 
cretaceous  system  is  subdivided  into  the  following  strata  • — 


Chalk. 


(Upper 

,{  Lower 

(Marly 


In  wbieh  nameroti*  tpceiet  of  marine  ftMsil* 
are  fuiiud,  amouutioy  to  about  IGO  genera 
and  768  species. 


{U  pper  Green  Sand 
Ganlt 
Lower  Green  Sand 

The  area  over  which  this  system  prevails  in  England, 
and  the  various  strata  which  it  contains,  have  been  well 
defined  by  geologists.  The  following  article  is  chiefly  ab- 
stracted from  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  inserted  by 
Dr.  Fitton  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  2nd  series, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2.  pp.  103 — 388. 

The  Cretaceous  Group  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
-south-eastern  part  of  ifngland :  a  line  drawn  ft^m  Crew- 
kerne  on  the  S.W.  to  Hunstanton  on  the  N.E.  fbrms  its  wes- 
tern boundary,  and  it  extends  from  this  line  to  the  east  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  on  the  S.E.  The  same 
formation  appears  to  prevail  m  the.  north  of  France,  ex- 
tending to  the  cretaceous  district  of  Aix4a-Chapelle.  The 
chalk,  or  upper  portion  of  the  system,  is,  in  some  parts, 
covered  with  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  series ;  in  other  parts 
it  is  denuded.  The  green-sand  crops  out  round  its  edge, 
which  is  broken  and  interrupted  in  many  places  where  the 
lower  strata  appear. 

On  the  N.E.  the  chalk  appears  in  a  narrower  belt  along 
the  cliff  from  near  Cromer  to  Hunstanton.  From  Cromer 
along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  along  the 
north  bank  of  that  river,  it  is  concealed  by  the  upper  strata, 
which  extend  a  rx)nsiderable  distance  inland. 

Beginning  with  Norfolk  and  proceeding  southwards,  the 
boundary  line  between  the  chalk  and  tbe  superior  starata, 
is  about  four  miles  east  of  Snettisham,  two  miles  west  of 
Diss,  eight  miles  east  of  Mildenhall,  between  four  and  five 
we^t  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  continuing  to  the  north-east  of 
Hertfordshire  by  Hertford  and  near  St.  Albans  to  tluree 
miles  south-east  of  Wendover. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  district  the  chalk  has  in  a 
few  places  been  partially  denuded.  On  the  north-east  there 
is  a  small  niece  of  chalk  along  the  banks  of  the  Bure.  The 
town  of  Norwich  also  stands  upon  chalk,  which,  in  its  vici- 
nity, extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Yare  and  Wensum. 
There  is  a  piece  of  chalk  likewise  at  each  side  of  small 
parts  of  the  Stour  and  of  the  Orwell.  The  strata  superin- 
cumbent on  the  chalk  series  extend  a  little  bej'ond  Uxbridee 
on  the  west,  and  then  run  in  a  narrow  tongue  to  the  north- 
west, three  miles  south  of  Wendover,  which  mtervenmg 
space  at  that  point  is  the  whole  width  of  the  denuded  chalk, 
Wendover  being  there  its  western  limit.  The  chalk  be- 
comes wider  towards  the  south-east,  taking  in  Maidenhead ; 
it  is  again  partially  covered  a  little  to  the  west  of  that  place, 
and  continues  in  a  very  uneven  Ime  to  Reading,  Newbury, 
and  a  littie  to  the  east  of  Marlborough.  The  tertiary  strata 
then  run  from  west  to  east  by  Kmgsclere,  Basingstoke, 
Guildford,  to  three  miles  north  of  Dorking,  round  by  the 

•  The«e  terint  are  now  considered  objectionable  by  Keo1oinst«,  as  not  truly 
designotinR  the  different  series:  bat  since  they  are  stiU  commonly  thus  dis- 
tingnlshed.  It  has  been  tturochi  adTisable  to  adopt  the  aame  olaasifleation 
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DaxMit,  and  appears  near  Woolwich  and  GrreentHch.  An 
other  detached  portion  appeigrs  in  the  north-west  of  Kent, 
taking  in  tbe  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  continues  from  the  eestuary 
of  the  Medway  along  the  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet  The 
chalk  is  covered  on  the  west  and  north  of  Canterbury  and  at 
Sandwich;  the  beds  which  cover  it  terminate  on  the  coast  at 
Deal.  On  the  south  coast,  from  Worthing  westward,  the 
chalk  is  again  concealed  by  the  superincumbent  series,  ex- 
tending nearly  in  a  straight  line  through  Chichester  as  fkr  as 
a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  Salisbury ;  it  then  continues  in  a  south- 
west direction  nearly  as  far  as  Dorchester.  The  chalk  passes 
entirely  across  the  Isle  of  Wight  nearly  iVom  east  to  west,  in 
a  narrow  ridge  consisting  of  vertical  strata,  from  Culver  Cliff 
to  Compton  Bay ;  there  is  also  a  small  piece  on  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  limits  of  the  chalk  on  the  other  side,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  outcropping  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
system,  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  cliffs  of  the  whole  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  composed  of  chalk.  Tbe  chalk  clifis 
again  commence  near  Deal,  and  are  continued  past  Dover 
to  East  Weare  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles.  As 
the  chalk  rises  from  Dover  towards  Folkstone  the  upper 
beds  disappear,  and  the  cliffs  consist  entirely  of  the  lower 
members  of  that  stratum.  The  rise  of  the  marly  chalk 
occurs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  escarp- 
ment of  Folkstone  hill,  which  is  566  feet  high.  Just  at 
the  rise  of  this  bed  there  is  a  very  copious  and  perennial 
spring  called  Lydden  Spout.  About  two  thousand  paces 
west  of  this  spring  the  cliff  recedes  from  the  sea,  ana  the 
intermediate  shore  thence  to  Copt  Point  is  occupied  by  a 
mass  of  ruins  which  has  fallen  from  above.  The  sudden 
transition  from  the  chalk  cliffs  is  very  remarkable.  Turn- 
ing inland  the  chalk  range  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
outcrop  of  the  green-sand  strata,  which  extend  four  miles 
north  of  Ashfonl,  three  miles  north  of  Maidstone,  and  is 
eut  by  the  Medway,  whence  it  forms  a  line  cunning  out- 
ward to  the  south  as  fiur  as  the  Darent,  where  it  is  five  miles 
north  of  Sevenoaks.  Merstham  is  on  the  boundary,  which 
then  continues  in  nearly  a  west  direction,  immediately  north 
of  Reigate,  to  Box  Hill,  near  Dorking,  and  thence  to  Guild- 
ford, leaving  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  chalk.  From  Guildford 
to  a  point  about  two  miles  from  Farnham  there  is  a  remark- 
able ridge  called  the  *  Hog's-back,'  produced  by  an  up- 
throw of  the  chalk  and  the  breaking  off  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  curve.  The  coast  between  Copt  Point  and 
Beachy  Head,  near  these  respective  points,  is  occupied  on 
each  side  by  the  green-sand,  and  the  intermediate  space  by 
the  Wealden  clay  and  Hastings  sand :  the  two  latter  do  not 
belong  to  this  series,  being  lower  denuded  strata.  The  Sussex 
chalk  range,  or  South  Downs,  commences  at  Eastbourne,  near 
Beachy  Head,  and  continues  thence  along  the  coast  beyond 
Shoreham  and  onwards  in  a  west-by-north  direction.  Ilie 
green-sand  bounds  it  on  the  north,  and  leaves  a  range  of 
chalk  varying  from  eight  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  About 
tluree  miles  south-west  of  Peten>field  the  green-sand  again 
sinks  below  the  chalk,  which  is  connected  with  the  north 
range  by  the  Alton  chalk-hills,  running  from  near  Farnham 
to  near  Butser  Hill  (917  feet). 

It  now  remains  to  define  the  boundarv  of  the  chalk 
from  Dorsetshire  on  the  south-west  to  Norfolk  on  the 
north-east.  Part  of  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Fitton : — 
*  The  great  range  of  the  chalk  escarpment  in  the  in- 
terior of  England,  which  stretches  like  the  shore  of  a 
sea  or  lake  from  Crewkeme  in  Dorsetshire  to  the  north- 
east of  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  is  perfectly  analogous 
in  structure  and  appearance  to  the  Downs  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  It  is  interrupted  by  three  or  four  indentations  or 
gulfs ;  one  of  great  width,  opening  towards  the  west  be- 
tween Crewkerne  and  the  heights  about  Stourhead,  in 
South  Wiltshire;  another  expanding  to  the  north-west, 
and  terminating  in  the  defile  where  the  Thames  cuts 
through  the  chalk  in  its  way  to  the  south-east  from  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxfordshire.  The  vales  of  Pewsey  and  of 
Warminster  are  intermediate  bays  of  the  same  general 
structure,  but  of  smaller  dimensions ;  and  all  these  valleys 
are  apparently  the  result  of  denudation,  aided  by  previous 
disturbance  of  the  stmta,  which  has  carried  away  the  chalk 
and  laid  bare  to  various  depths  the  strata  beneath  it.'  {Geol, 
Tran.,  2nd  series,  vol.  iv.  part  2nd.,  p.  243.)  From  the 
heights  near  Dunstable,  the  upper  chalk  range  passes 
through  the  north-west  of  Hertfordshire,  by  Hitchin  and 
Baldock,  to  Barkway  and  Ro}'ston  Downs,  and  thence  by 
Balsham  and  Newmarket  into  Suffolkby Mildenhall,  two 
miles  west  of  Brandon,  four  west  of  0ownham.  by  Nar- 
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boiougb,  and  on  to  Snettisham.  The  dialk  hilli  decline  i  tubstances  of  no  greater  solidly  than  common  sponges  re* 
rapidly  in  height  in  the  north-east  of  Bedfordshire.  Kens- 1  tain  their  fbrms,  delicate  shells  remain  unbroken,  fish 
worth-hill  is  904  feet  abover  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  hills    even    are    frequently  not   flattened,  and    altogether  we 


east  of  that  town  are  850  feet  high.  Lilleyhoe'  is  664 ; 
Barkway  Windmill,  513;  the  station  near  Royston,  484; 
Balsham,  on  the  east  of  Cambridge,  380;  Newmarket 
station,  267;  Brandon,  in  Suffolk,  190  fbet  The  chalk 
hills  stretching  fhnn  Cambridgeshire  to  the  north-west 
oo4st  of  Norfolk  rise  nowhere  probably  abov«  600  fyet  in 
height,  bounding  '  the  fen  country  like  the  k>w  shore  of  a 
sea.* 

The  chalk  inland  range  is  highest  towards  the  central 
part  between  Wiltshire  and  Heraordshire.  In  departing 
from  that  central  tract,  the  rise  is  comparatively  small  both 
towards  Devonshire  on  the  eouth^  as  well  as  in  the  counties 
northwards.  The  chalk  nearly  disappears  in  Devonshire, 
a  few  insulated  portions  only  appearing  there ;  principally 
upon  the  coast  between  Sidmouth  and  Lyme  and  along  a  line 
from  Beaminster  through  Chard  and  White  Stanton.  The 
transition  from  the  chalk  to  the  green-sand  is  here  distinctly 
seen,  especially  on  the  south-west  of  Axmouth,  where  sections 
of  the  subjacent  beds  are  exposed  in  the  clifSs.  In  many  narts 
of  the  chalk  range,  the  upper  and  lower  strata  are  well  defined 
even  by  the  outward  features;  a  marked  difference  appear- 
ing in  the  vegetation  and  general  aspect  The  upper  chalk 
haa  usually  layers  of  flint  nodules  occurring  at  r^ular  in- 
tervals, and  is  softer  than  the  lower  chidk.  At  Sandown 
Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  latter  stratum  is  defined  by  a 
layer  of  distant. and  insulated  flints  which  separates  it  fh>m 
the  flinty  chalk  above;  it  is  sometimes  of  a  grejrish  colour, 
as  is  also  the  bed  of  marly  chalk  immediat^  beneath  it. 
This  marly  chalk  is  of  a  tenacious  nature,  and  sustains  the 
water  which  descends  through  the  dialk ;  in  consequence  a 
line  of  ponds  has  been  produced  along  the  bottom  or  the  es- 
carpment of  the  South  Downs.  The  Muhn-land,  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  is  the  soil  over  the  lowest  beds  of  marly 
chalk.  The  malm^ock,  immediately  below  die  marly  chalk, 
consists  of  stony  beds  belonging  to  Uie  upper  green-sand 
formation.  Salisbury  Plain,  which  is  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  in  extent  from  west  to  east,  and  twelve  mUes  firom  north 
to  south,  is  occupied  by  the  upper  chalk.  Though  it  has 
many  inequalities  of  sur&ce,  it  would  be  almost  destitute  ef 
water,  but  for  the  Avon  and  its  branches,  which  traverse 
it.  But  in  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  lower  chalk,  and 
still  more  in  the  chalk  marl,  there  are  few  vaUeys  without 
streams ;  hence,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil, 
the  vegetation  differs  also,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  lower 
regions,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  ^e  barrenness  of  the 
higher  downs.  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  '  were  it  not  that  the 
colour  is  so  nearly  alike,  these  two  groups  would  no  doubt 
have  been  distinguished  in  geological  maps  by  different 
hues ;  and  they  ought  to  be  so,  wherever  the  scale  is  suffi- 
cient to  express  the  distinctive  features  above  stated.'  The 
village  of  Dunstable  stands  on  the  lower  chalk,  which  may 
be  distinctly  traced  from  Tottemhoe  through  Houghton 
Regis,  Upper  Sundon,  and  Streatley. 

Accurate  measures  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  chalk, 
have  rarely  been  made  in  England ;  the  following  are  how- 
ever aporoximate  numbers  taken  fh>m  the  best  authorities. 
Mr.DeLa  Beche's  estimate  of  the  average  thickness  of  this 
stratum  is  700  feet  Dr.  Conybeare  considers  it  to  range 
from  600  to  1000  feet.  The  height  of  the  cliff  at  Beaohy 
Head,  which  at  the  summit  indudes  part  of  the  fKnbr 
chalk,  and  goes  down  very  nearly  to  the  upper  greeu-sano, 
is  only  535  feet;  350  feet  is  the  thickness  of  the  flinty 
chalk  at  Dover.  If  then  250  feet  are  added  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  division  at  Beachy  Head,  the  aggregate 
thickness  of  the  chalk  on  the  Sussex  coast  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  800  feet  At  Wendover  Hill,  the  total 
thickness  of  chalk  is  considered  something  more  than  500 
feet  At  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  it  was  found  oy  boring  to  be 
510  feet  The  great  variation  in  thickness  is  ascnbed  in 
part  to  the  imequal  removal  and  abrasion  of  the  upper 
strata,  and  in  part  to  the  original  inequality  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  chalk  itself. 

The  organic  remains  in  the  chalk  are  usually  very 
abundant,  and  are  mostly  marine.  They  consist  oi  ma- 
rine plants,  lamelliferous  and  ceUuliferous  corals  and 
sponges,  Asteriad®,  Crinoidea,  and  Echinida,  mesomy- 
onous  and  brachiopodous  Conchifera,  phytiphagous  and 
cephalopodous  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  Fishes,  Mososaarus, 
Chelonia.  Mr.  De  La  Beche  observes,  'oKwiio  re- 
mains,are  in  general  beautifully  preserved  in  ue  chalk; 


have  appearances  which  justify  us  in  concluding,  that  since 
these  organic  exuviss  were  entombed,  they  have  been  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  pressure  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  rock  around  them,  and  that  they  have  been  very  tran- 

rllv  enveloped  in  exceedingly  fine  matter,  such  as  we 
uld  consiaer  would  result  from  a  chemical  precipitate.' 
p.  349.    Retearehes  in  Theoretical  Geology, 

Oreen'Sand.  The  general  position  of  this  stratum  has 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  describing  the  boundary  of 
the  chalk,  the  former  outcropping  round  the  latter  in  an 
uneven  line,  in  some  places  much  wider  than  in  others. 

The  Upper  Qreen-Sand  commences  immediately  on  the 
north  of  Copt  Point  beyond  Folkstone,  where  the  succession 
of  dto  various  beds  of  the  system  is  best  seen.  Here  the 
upper  green-sand  is  of  comparatively  small  thickness,  and 
occupies  a  very  narrow  belt  round  the  chalk,  nmning  in  a 
west-north-west  and  then  in  a  westerly  direction,  as  already 
defined  in  describing  the  chalk  boundary.  It  assumes  a  new 
character  near  Godstone,  and  is  there  more  distinctly  marked. 
The  firestone  obtained  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  in  the  up- 
per green-sand,  occupying  four  beds  separated  by  seams  of 
stratification ;  the  thickness  of  the  two  first  beds  is  respectively 
one  fix>t  nine  inches,  and  one  foot  four  inches ;  the  two  others 
are  only  ten  inches  each ;  this  stone  is  extensively  qu&rried 
between  Godstone  and  Reigate.  Continuing  stul  in  a 
narrow  belt  to  Guildford,  the  upper  ereen-sand  forms 
a  slight  projection  along  the  foot  of  the  Hog's  Back ;  fh)m 
Famham  by  Selbome  and  Petersfield'to  the  south  of  Pet- 
worth,  this  stratum  runs  out  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
escarpment  like  a  step  •  or  terrace.  Near  Petersfield  it  is 
remarkable  lor  its  width,  which  is  there  two  miles,  a  much 
greater  extent  than.  at.  any  other  part.*  A  little  east  of 
Petersfield,  for  a  short  space,  this  stratum  entirely  disap- 
pears ;  it  then  continues  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  north 
escarpment  of  the  South  Downs.  This  formation  is  but 
partially  disclosed  alon|^  the  base  of  the  central  ridee  of 
chalk  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  is  distinctly  seen  along 
the  escarmnents  of  the  Under-Cliff;  its  step-like  projection 
beyond  tne  chalk,  as  seen  in  Western  Sussex,  is  likewise 
observable  here  in  several  places. 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeok  the  green-sand  runs  in  a  narrow 
band  on  the  south  escarpment  of  the  chalk,  but  there  the 
separation  of  the  upper  and  lower  green-sands  has,  in  a 
^reat  measure,  disappeared,  and  the  latter  is  greatly  reduced 
m  thickness  or  wholly  united  with  the  upper  sand.  The 
Black  Down  Hills,  in  Devonshire,  are  composed  of  green- 
sand  ;  the  two  beds  thus  united  wanting  the  intermediate 
gault.  These  hills  are  distinguished  by  the  uniform  level  of 
their  summits,  and,  when  cursorily  viewed,  appear  to  be 
composed  of  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  green- 
sano,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  patch  of  chalk.  It 
is  fbund  however  that  the  rocks  composing  these  hills  have 
been  firaetured  subsequently  to  their  deposition,  and  that 
the  valleys  mostly  are  lines  of  friuhs^  havine  a  general 
northerly  direction.    At  some  parts  there  are  niults  which 


do  not  form  valleys.  In  a  section  across  a  southern  part 
of  the  hills  the  chalk  and  green-sand  seem  to  form  a 
continuance;  green-sand  being  on  one  side  of  a  vertical 
section,  and  chalk  on  the  other.  In  the  yellowish  sand,  near 
the  surikce,  at  the  Bamscombe  side  of  the  Beacon  Hill, 
brown  iron  ore  is  fbund  in  polished  ftragments  of  very  high 
lustre.  Whet-stones  are  obtained  from  the  Black  Down 
Hills,  the  manufooture  of  which  occupies  a  ffreat  number 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  quarries  are  driven 
in  direct  lines  into  the  hill,  almost  horizontally,  about 
eighty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  stones  from 
which  the  whetstones  are  cut  are  irregular  concrete  masses, 
imbedded  in  a  looser  sand,  and  more  properly  belong  to 
the  lower  green-sand  stratum ;  but  the  different  strata  of 
the  graen^rsand  of  these  hills  are  not  distinguished  by  Dr 
Fitton^  as  the  gault  between  ihe  upper  and  lower  ^een- 
sand  is  entirely  wanting.  The  upper  green-sand  is  not 
distinctly  marked  in  the  great  south-western  escarpment  of 
the  chalk  tSM  beyond  the  Stour,  fh>m  the  north  bank  of 
which  it  extends  northwards  for  about  ten  miles  to  Shaftes- 


bury, and  continues  thence  round  the  va1^^*Wardou£.T  Cc 
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the  south  sideaf  thevaleof  Wardour  tb»  upper  bedft  of  tl^A 
stratum  are  ooncealed  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hilU,  but  the 
lower  beds  shoot  out  into  plateaus,  which  forn  th^  tops  of  the 
hills  all  the  way  froia  Shaftesbury  along  the  south  aide 
of  the  vale  of  Wardour,  On  the  north  aide  of  the  vale 
the  whole  series  of  the  upper  green-sand  rises  abruptly, 
and  forms  a  narrow  ridge  of  unequal  h«ght  At  the 
north  of  the  valley  this  stratum  appears  to  eonsist  of 
two  portions ;  that  which  immediately  succeeds  the  chalk 
is  the  same  as  the  firestone  of  Surrey ;  the  other  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  malm-rock  of  Sussex,  arvd  abounds  ia  chert 
In  a  well  simk  at  Ridge  the  upper  ^feen-sand  is  dis- 
tinguished into  four  different  strata^  their  aggregate  thick- 
ness being  100  feet.  The  upper  greeu-sana  is  not  «eavly 
so  conspieuoua  inland  as  near  the  coast ;  ftom  the  vale  of 
Wardour  it  does  not  occur  again  till  the  vale  of  Pe^^sey. 
The  town  of  Devizes  stands  upon  a  platform  of  the  U|i^ 
green-sand,  which  ia  there  about  430  ^t  above  the  sea.  It 
occurs  i^n  at  Swindon,  and  theu  at  Tetsworth,  whenoe  it 
continues  in  a  narrow  belt  aad  in  a  north-east  directiott 
beyond  Cambridge. 

The  upper  green-sand  consists  ia  some  plaees  of  a  soft 
marty  sand,  traversed  in  ev^  diieotion  by  atem-ttke 
cyliuders,  ha^ang  within  them  cores  of  darker  greea  matter ; 
*t  also  contains  some  irregular  maasea  of  a  bright  browu  or 
orange  hue»  but  the  gifeater  poxt  ia  composed  of  grey  oalcir 
reous  marl,  resembling  the  lowest  chalk*  but  so  thickly 
interspersed  with  green  partidea  as  to  enticelor  assume  ibrnx 
colour.  The  green  particles,  aeeontog  to  analysia,  are 
found  to  constat  of — 

Silica 4d'S 

Black  Oxide  of  Iron    ....     2^*9 
Abunina     ••.••••     17* 
Magneaia    •..•«••       3*ft 
Water    .•«.....       7' 
Potash      »     •     •     *     «    txaces 

The  thicknesa  of  this  series  near  Folkstone  ia  fix>m  25  to 
30  feet:  at  Godstone  it  increases  considerably,  and  the 
depth  of  the  welU  sunk  tbipugh  it  in  the  maln^-rook  strata 
of  Hampshire  varies  from  60  to  100  feet  In  Weatem 
Sussex  the  thickness  is  between  70  and  80  feeL  It  ia  about 
70  feet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  thicknew  of  the  green-aand 
at  Black  Down  is  about  100  feet,  probably  from  60  to  8<>  in 
the  vale  of  Wardour,  and  from  30  to  50  near  Swindon*  At 
Cambridge  it  is  not  more  than  18  iaches;  therioe  through 
West  Norfolk  the  st^tum  is  no  where  distinctly  seem  At 
Hunstanton  the  beds  which  ace  auppoeed  to  represeat  it 
are  not  more  than  two  feet  thick.  ^ 

Gault, ^The  stratum  which  is  usually  foimd  between 
the  upper  and  lower  green-sand  is  obscured  at  East  Weare 
Bay  by  the  ruins  of  the  superior  beds,  but  is  visible  in 
detached  points.  Farther  on,  towards  Folkstone,  it  beoomee 
more  marked,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  oHff  at 
Copt  Point,  as  well  as  the  grassy  cliff  between  the  base  of 
the  Martello  tower  situat^  in  the  vicinity  and  the  sea^ 
Thence  it  forms  a  narrow  band  between  the  upper  and 
lower  ereen-sand.  Near  Godstone  it  occupies  a  tract  dis- 
tinguisned  as  *  the  Black  Land,'  and  forms  a  slight  depres- 
sion below  the  stratum  which  affords  the  firestone.  Between 
Famham  and  Alton  this  narrow  belt  of  gault  swells  out  to 
three  or  four  times  its  former  width,  and  ^en  agam 
narrowing  continues  to  form  a  narrowband  between  the  two 
strata  of  ^preen-sand  as  far  as  Beachy-Head.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  this  stratum  likewise  forms  a  narrow  band  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sand.  The  gault  again  i^peara  in  the 
vale  of  Wardour:  on  the  south  it  forms  a  rapid  slope;  on 
the  north  a  depression  immediately  below  the  sand :  it  is 
here  identified  with  that  in  the  eastern  oouuties  by  the 
characteristic  fossils.  At  lUdge,  near  Fonthill  Park»  the 
clay  of  this  stratum  has  been  long  used  for  tile-making,  and 
it  is  there  75  feet  in  thickness*  From  the  vale  of  Wardour 
and  thence  north-eastward  to  the  seaat  Hunstanton  the  gault 
everywhere  appears,  though  it  is  much  reduced  in  quantity 
in  N  orfolk.  This  stratum  occupies  a  large  part  even  of  the 
higher  grounds  between  Whitchurch  and  Wing.  Imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  Hitchin  and  Baldock  it  is  still  wider ; 
the  towns  of  Shefford  and  Biggleswade  stand  on  it  From 
Cambridge,  for  a  few  miles  towards  the  north,  it  likewise 
occupies  as  great  a  width.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
borings  for  water  made  in  CembridgiMihire  about  this  jpart, 
ts  relations  and  thickness  have  been  wi^  Moertamed, 


espeendly  fireto  Batingbatume  HuNKtgklfeldfhh,  oad  tikMV 
towards  Cambridge.  This  atratum  is  very  distinct  at  Mt- 
denhaU:  tiie  blue  gauH  has  been  traced  as  te  as  Weet 
Newto^,  abeut  three  miles  south  of  Ingoldsthorpe.  The 
valley  between  theehalk  and  lower  green-sand  is  there  hilei^ 
rupted  by  an  advance  of  the  chalk ;  uid  beyond  that  point  the 
blue  gault  is  no  loneer  ohaervahle :  its  phtee  is  thence  oe- 
by  the  red  many  stratvm  of  Hiuistanten 


cupiect  toy  the  red  marly  stratvm  of  Hiuistanten  Chff,  which 
is  a  cakareeus  argdlaoeous  matter,  four  feel  thick,  and  it 
is  questioned  by  geologista  wbedier  the  term  gault  should 
be  applied  to  it  The  gault,  as  far  as  regards  its  compe- 
siikm^  ma^  be  dtnded  iotto  two  pevtioiis ;  the  upper  part, 
immediatsly  suoceedlBg  the  upper  green-sand,  eontaiiift 
green  particles,  and  tknnee  inr  some  ^et  downwards  it  is 
harsh  and  san^.  The  lower  mrtion  eeaaists  of  a  smooth, 
imiform,  vecy  plastie  ehty»  ef  a  nght-bltteish  colour>  which  is 
used  fer  tiles  and  eommoft  potteiry.  Thre«^ho«l  the  gauH, 
but  chiefly  in  tibe  lower  part,  eonoveliong  of  iren  pyrites  are 
found,  and  other  nodiues  and  ineaular  massesw  The 
thickness  ef  this  stnlum  at  Cept  Font  is  abeut  199  ihet 
At  Mersthana  it  is  150  feet  thick,  whieh  is  likewise  the 
average  IhichneaB  in  Cambridgeshiie.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
it  is  ahout  7^  feel;  al  Ridge  about  75;  near  Thame  9» 
feet:  at  Mil4e&hall  the  Uue  otaiy  ia  only  9  feet  Mr.Rose 
oenaidera  it  not  more  than  15  feet  in  Weet  NcMfelk. 

The  Lofter  Qreen'SemcL — This  stratum  appears  ef  a  um- 
ferm  aurfece,  shooting  out  beyond  the  ehalk  m  the  seefh- 
east  couiitie8»  and  oeeupies  a  much  larger  area  than  either 
of  the  upper  alrala  of  the  gseen-sand  series.  The  resem- 
blaace  ia  tiie  aspeet  of  the  surfaee  ef  tiie  country,  hem 
ooeupied  by  lihe  lower  green-sand;  to  that  of  the  Black 
DownHiUs*  in  Devenshim,  m  extremely  striking;  and 
perhaps  indioates  that  the  deseript^n  of  the  latter  vnte 
piopeuy  bdoBgs  to  this  aeotioii  than  to  that  whi^  treats  of 
the  upper  green-aand  atratum.  The  lower  green-sandf  las 
three  diatincl  aubdifittOBs,  dearly  defined  in  most  parh 
wheaa  it  ooouffs^  This  series  of  strata  rises  gradually  ftem 
Copt  P^unt,  and  occupies  the  wfaele  cliff  west  of  the  village ; 
thence  it  is  oontinuod  wi^mut  interruption  through  Sand- 
ffate,  and  in  ibm  heights  above  Hythe.  lt»  outcrop  turns 
nom  the  ooast  to  the  interior  at  Adlington  Osmer:  here 
the  subdivisions  are  all  distkictlf  markeo,  and  their  respec- 
tive limits  deftned.  The  lower  beds,  which  contain  much 
calcareous  matter,  are  extensively  worked  in  quarries,  both 
for  building  and  Hme4»nming,  at  Phickley,  on  the  north- 
weatft  and  at  Great  Chart,  on  the  south-west  of  Ashferd;  and 
generally  along  the  outcrop  west  of  A^ington  Comer, 
where  it  foms  a  praminent  ridge  adjoining  the  valley  ef 
the  Weald:  here  are  the  principal  beds  of  atone  knoiwi 
under  the  name  of  '  Kentish  Rag. 

Bxtnnsive  quarries  are  Worked  at  Boughton,  to  the  south 
of  Mai<ktone.  The  stone  for  the  construction  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  procured  here.  The  stone 
is  a  vanety  of  the  Kentidi  rag.  From  Adlington  Comer 
the  kmer  green-sand  eontinues  towards  the  west  in  a  broad 
band  varying  in  width ;  on  the  eoast  the  distance  from  th6 
chalk  at  Folkbtone-hill  to  the  outcrop  of  this  series  is  about 
ten  miles,  butfeom  Lenham  to  the  outcrop  it  is  not  more 
than  two.  Maidstone,  Sevenoaks,  GkKlstone,  Reigat^ 
Dorking,  and  Godalming,  stand  on  the  lower  green-sand 
series*  Near  Godstone  the  smrfece  is  comparatively  lower» 
and  ponds  are  frequent  ^here  the  middle  stratum  occurs^ 
the  atony  beds  of  the  lowest  ffroup  then  rise  to  fbrm<  the 
escarpment  of  Tilburstow  HiU,  which  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  chalk  downs.  At  the  top  of  the  hill*  the  beds,  which 
to  the  north  of  Tilburstow  Hill  rise  uniformly  at  an  angle 
of  not  more  than  10%  are  suddenly  thrown  up  to  about  43% 
giving  decisive  evidence  of  an  elevation  from  the  chalk,  or 
of  a  sinking  towards  it  Fuller's  earth  has  been  dug  in 
this  part  of  Surr^  for  a  very  long  period ;  at  present  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nutfteld  is  the  only  place  in  which  it  is 
got  The  beds  occur  near  the  top  of  the  lowest  stratum  of 
greeuHsand ;  in  one  pit  near  Nutneld  the  principal  bed  of 
fuller's  earth  is  16  feet  thick.  On  the  south  of  the  Hog's- 
Back  the  lower  green-sand  rises,  like  the  chalk,  at  a  very  high 
angle,  and  then,  being  bemt  suddenly  in  an  opposite  direction, 
is  continued  several  miles  to  the  south.  Hindhead  is  the 
most  prominent  point  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
whole  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the  lower  green-sand  is  wild 
and  barren,  producing  only  fern,  heath,  and  furze.  Dr. 
Fitton  remarks — *In  crossing  tliis  desolate  region  by  the 
main  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  ym  %V9  only  for^  milw  distaoit  from  the 
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cipitsl,  m&d  MAlna^  <»  cm  «f  Om  cUef  nmJ  eslaVlish- 
neato  of  the  •mpire;  but  the  aaturo  <^  the  soil  e'STectually 
jKerenti  improvement,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thos 
tract  may  remain  fbr  centuries  unchanged,  and  still  ex- 
emplify the  power  of  geological  causes  in  modiMng  the 
eivu  condition  of  conntries,  at  well  as  their  external  features.' 
<GM.  TrmL,  •erwB  2Bd.,  ^tL  iv.  p.  147.) 

As  this  fbrmatioa  turns  towards  the  east  and  continues 
akmg  Sussex  to  the  coast,  it  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  on  the 
north  of  theWeald.  At  Beaehy  Head  it  is  three  miles  wide, 
hut  it  is  only  one  mile  wide  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where 
the  Adur  runs  through  it  The  lower  green-sand  occupies 
a  great  part  of  the  surftee  on  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  is  everywhere  conformable  to  the  chalk;  a  ridge  of 
highly  inclined  strata  of  ffreen-sand  irossing  the  island  from 
the  shore  on  the  south  of  Bembridge  down  to  the  foot  of  Alton 
Down.  The  sands  likewise  form  the  tawer  ground  of  the 
interior  fhMn  Mottestone  throueh  Newohuroh  to  the  ooast 
A  narrow  belt  of  neeibsana  runs  along  the  west  and 
taerth-west  of  Dorsetshire.  In  the  tale  of  Wardour  the 
tower  green-sand  is  no  wher^  prominent ;  but  it  occupies 
4he  whole  of  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  and  con- 
tinues, with  its  subdivisions  well  defined,  through  the 
northern  counties  in  a  ncHrth-east  direodon  as  fhr  as  the  coast 
el*  Norfblk.  The  neatest  width  of  the  formation  in  ihis  part 
eecurs  between  Leighton  and  Amp^iiU  in  Bedfordshire, 
iWiere  ft  rises  in  Bow-Brickhin  to  the  height  of  683  feet  above 
<iie  sea.  Near  Woburn  there  is  a  ftillerVeartfa  pit,  the  beds 
of  ^ieh  occur,  like  those  in  Bnrt^,  near  the  top  of  Uie  lowest 
diTLsion ;  that  of  the  best  quality  is  in  a  bed  joom  seven  to 
nine  foot  thick.  The  pits  in  this  part  of  tiie  oountry  have  con- 
tiniied  to  supply  fhllcrs  earth  for  more  than  a  hundred  vears. 
The  thre^  groups  into  which  this  stratum  is  divided,  are, 

£most  places  in  \he  south-east  counties  where  sections 
ve  been  made,  w^ll  defined ;  and  in  general,  in  different 
situations  where  this  formation  eecurs,  the  lespeetive  cha- 
racteristics are  found  to  be  alike. 

The  first  of  thesis  suodtrisions  consists  prinoipally  of  sand, 
white,  yellowish,  or  ^rruginous,  with  ooneretiens  of  lime- 
stone and  chert  It  comhionly  forms  a  flat,  but  sometimes 
an  irregularly  hilly  sUrfkce  nsing  ftom  the  valley  of  the 
^ult ;  it  bears  a  dry  barren  soil.  Hie  seoond  group  con- 
mins  an  abundatice  of  green  matter  and  comparadndy  little 
stone ;  it  is  retentive  .of  moisture,  and  occupies  a  flat  and 
marshy  tract  The  third  and  lowest  giuup  contains  more 
calcareous  matter  than  the  upper  divisions.  Where  the 
sand  of  the  first  division  emerges  ftom  beneath  the  gault  it 
is  often  loose  and  of  a  white  or  buff  colour;  but  eomethaes 
tnere  occurs  a  course  fl^om  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness of  concretions  of  pyrites.  The  middle  group  is  charac- 
terized by  a  great  diversity  of  colour  and  consistency  which 
ft  assumes  under  difiBarent  eircumstances.  When  dry>  the  hue 
is  freauently  of  a  rusty  3rellow ;  but  in  oAer  states  it  is  of  a 
dark  greenish  colour,  and  passes  rapidly  from  ^e  eonsisteney 
pf  loose  dry  sand  to  a  tough  cohesive  mass.  At  the  very 
lowest  part  it  is  sometimes  >ery  marly.  The  fuller's  earth 
belongs  to  this  portion  of  the  series,  dr  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  lowest  division :  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  is  usually  a 
group  of  stone  beds,  separated  by  yellowish  calcareour  sand 
and  clav,  commonly  called '  Hassock.'  The  whole  thickness 
of  the  lower  green-sand  on  the  shore  between  Copt  Point 
and  Hythe  is  about  250  feet,  thus  distributed— 

First  sub-division  about  70  feet ;  second,  from  TO  to  100 ; 
and  the  third,  from  60  to  80  feet     In  western  Sussex, 

er.  Murchison  states  that  nearlv  400  foot  of  sand  were 
red  through  at  Petworth;  and  Mr.  Martin  eonsiders  that 
the  two  lower  members  niajr  be  together  about  150  foot  thick. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  thickness  seems  to  be  as  great  as,  if 
iiot  greater  than*  that  near  Folkstone.  At  Brill,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, this  formation  is  found  to  be  about  26  feet ; 
in  West  Norfolk,  Mr.  ttose  estimates  it  at  about  80  foot 

The  organic  remains  are  mostlymarine  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  green-sand  series.  There  are  marine  plants, 
celluliferous  corals,  sponges,  Asteridse,  Echinida,  Conchi- 
fera,  phytiphagous,  a  few  zoophagous,  and  many  cepha- 
lopodous  Mollusca*  Crustacea,  &c. ;  often  silicified.  Nu- 
merous fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Blackdown  Hills, - 
usually  in  a  state  of  fine '  preservation,  principally  from 
the  loose  sandy  character  of  the  matrix  in  which  they 
are  imbedded.  The  composition  of  the  fossils  is  also  another 
cause  of  their  good  preservation ;  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  shells  are  converted  into  chalcedony,  and  the  whole  of 
their  calcareous  matter  has  disappeared.    A  very  extetisive 


collection  of  fossils  from  these  hills,  formed  by  the  late  Mr 
Miller,  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution. 

The  reader  may  consult  Greenough's  and  Walker's  Geo- 
logical Maps  of  England  for  the  general  distribution  of  the 
bc^  here  described. 

For  the  description  of  the  chalk  in  Yorkshire  ana  Lan- 
cashire, see  their  respective  counties. 
CRETE.    [Candia.] 

CREHNS,  the  name  given  in  the  Valais  and  other 
Alpine  valleys  to  x;ertain  individuals  who  are  more  or  less 
idiots,  and  most  of  whom  have  large  swellings  on  their 
necks,  called  gottres.    The  gottre  or  wen  is  not  however 
always  a  necessary  sign  of  cretinism.    Many  liave  gof  tres 
without  being  cretins  or  idiots ;  and  some  cretins,  it  is  said, 
have  no  goitres,  but  the  latter  fact  seems  doubtful,  or  at 
least  rare.    The  ffoitres  are  of  all  gizes,  from  that  of  a  wal- 
nut to  the  size  of  a  quartern  loaf.    There  are  also  various 
gradations  of  cretins  j   those  in  the  lowest  state  of  idiotcy 
cannot  articulate  didtmct  sounds,  but  make  a  sort  of  ciy,  or 
burst  out  into  an  idiotic  laugh ;  they  are  as  helpless  as  in- 
fants^ and  their  intelligence  seems  below  that  of  many 
brutes.    Others  are  able  to  go  about,  and  attend  to  some 
easy  labour,  and  make  themselves  understood.    They  are 
numerous  about  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  Lower 
Valais  and  of  the  Val  d'Aosta ;  they  are  not  so  common  in 
the  German  part  of  Switzerland,  where,  in  many  of  the 
valleys,  they  are  unknown:    it  is  said  that  they  are  not 
found  among  the  natives  of  the  higher  valleys  or  moun- 
tains; even  in  the  Upper  Valais,  east  of  Sion,  they  are 
rare.     There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  causes 
of  this  infirmity:   some  have  attributed  it  to  the  nature 
of  the  water;   others,  and  Saussure  in  particular,  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  atmosphere;  for  it  appears  to  be  most 
frequent  in  the  low  marshy  spots  at  the  bottom  of  valleys 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  where  the  fresh  air  does 
not  circulate  freely*  and  where  the  reliected  rays  of  the 
SUB  are  very  powerful  in  summer.    The  g^erm  of  the  disease 
seems  to  be  hereditary,  though  all  the  children  of  the  same 
fomily  are  not  affected  by  it;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
leoalities,  poor  diet,  filth,  lazinoes,  and  ignorance,  materially 
aasist  its  development.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  has  been  observed  that  the  number  of  cretins  in 
the  Valaas  has  decreased,  which  is  attributed  to  better  social 
and  domeetio  habits  of  life,  to  the  drying  up  of  maishes,  the 
use  of  purttr  water  for  drink,  and  to  the  custom  of  sending 
children,  during  summer,  to  the  upper  valleys  and  chSlets, 
among  the  Alps.    The  general  use  of  coffee  is  also  tSadd  to 
have  contributed  to  it.    (Walsh,  Vffage  en  Suisse,  vol.  iL; 
Canton  du  Valais),     The  Cagots,  m  some  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees,  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  cretins. 

CREUSE,  an  inland  department  of  France^  derivingits 
name  from  one  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.  The 
department  is  of  a  compact  form,  approaching  to  oval, 
having  its  greatest  length  N.W.and  S.E.  68  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  50  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  or  Indre  and  Cher, 
on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  Allier,  on  the  £.  by  that  of  Puy  de 
Ddme,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Corr&ce,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Haute  Vienne.  Its  area  is  about  2067  square  miles:  it 
contains  284  communes,  or  parishes ;  and  the  population  in 
1832  was  265,384,  or  about  129  to  a  square  mile,  being  con- 
siderably below  the  average  population  of  France  relati\*e 
to  the  surfooe.  Gu6ret,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  in 
46''  1(K  N.  lat,  and  l""  61'  B.  long.  186  miles  in  a  straight 
line  %,  bv  W.  of  Paris,  or  255  by  the  road  through  firiare, 
Nevers,  Moulines,  and  Montlu^on. 

The  department  is  hilly:  the  hills  that  pervade  it  are 
branches  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Auvergnat  moun- 
tains. The  two  principal  chains  of  hills  run  nearly  N.N .  W. 
and  8.8.E.,  and  enclose  between  them  Uie  valley  of  the 
Grouse.  This  river  rises  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, near  the  boundary  which  separates  it  from  the  de- 
partment of  Corrdze,  and  flows  northward  past  the  town  of 
Filletin  to  Aubusson,  receinns^  the  waters  of  the  Roseille 
on  the  right,  a  little  above  Aubusson.  From  Aubusson  it 
flows  N.  N.W.  through  the  vallev  abo\'e  described,  which 
runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  department.  Just 
before  it  enters  the  adjoining  department  of  Indre,  the 
Creuse  receives  on  the  right  the  retite  Grouse,  or  Little 
Creuse,  which  rising  just  beyond  the  north-eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  department,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Houssao, 
ann.  swelled  by  the  waters  of  the  Veron,  flows  westward 
into  the  Creuse,  and  on  the  left  the  Sedelle  <whieh  is  aug- 
Jigitized  b\  X  2    c 
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tttented  by  the  waters  of  the  Gazine  and  Brisentine) :  but 
neither  of  these  streams  is  navigable,  nor  does  the  Oreuse 
itself  become  so  during  the  whole  of  its  long  course  of  from 
130  to  140  miles,  nearly  60  of  which  are  within  this  depart- 
ment It  fells  into  the  Vienne,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire.  The 
Cher,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Loire,  rises  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  depieirtment,  also  the  Tardes,  a  tributary 
of  the.  Cher.  On  the  western  side  of  the  department  we 
have  the  Gartempe,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Creuse  (but 
which  does  not  join  that  river  until  long  after  it  has  quitted 
the  department),  and  the  Ardour,  an  affluent  of  the  Gartempe. 
On  the  south-western  side  there  are  the  Maude  and  the 
Thorion,  tributaries  of  the  Vienne ;  and  the  Villeneuve,  the 
Leyrenne,  and  the  Visge,  feeders  of  the  Thonon.  Most  of 
the  rivers  which  water  the  department  on  the  W.  and  S.W. 
rise  on  the  W.  S.W.  slope  of  the  chain  of  hiUs  which  bounds 
the  vallev  of  the  Creuse.  There  are  small  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Gazine  and  of  the  Ardour. 

Beside  being  destitute  of  all  means  of  water-carriage,  the 
department  possesses  very  little  facility  for  communication 
by  land.  No  road  of  the  first  class  touches  the  department 
at  all,  nor  is  there  any  of  the  second  class,  except  on  the 
west  side,  where  about  four  miles  of  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Limoges  are  within  the  boundary.  Of  roads  of  the  third 
class  there  are  several  which  unite  at  Gu^t,  one  from  La 
Ch^tre  (department  of  Indre) ;  one  from  Dorat,  and  one 
firom  Limoges,  (both  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne) ; 
the  latter  unites  at  Bourganeuf  with  one  from  Uzerche 
(department  of  Corrdze) ;  one  from  Clermont  Ferraud  (de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Ddme) ;  and  one  from  Montlu9on  (de- 
partment of  Allier) :  a  road  of  the  same  class  leads  from 
Aubusson  to  Bourganeuf,  and  another  from  Aubusson  to 
Auzance. 

The  soil  of  the  department  of  Creuse  is  very  mfenor,  and 
combines  with  the  want  of  the  means  of  communication  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  land  very  far  below  the  average  of 
France.  The  produce  in  com  (wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
cats)  is  small ;  and  there  is  no  wine  made :  the  country  is 
not  well  wooded,  but  there  is  good  pasturage,  in  which  a 
quantity  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  (especially  the  latter) 
are  fed.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  department  have 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to :  there  are  four  places  in 
which  antimony  is  found,  but  in  only  two  have  any  mining 
operations  been  carried  on :  the  coal-pits  in  the  valley  of 
the  Creuse  have  been  very  inadequately  worked ;  the  iron 
ore  has  been  neglected,  and  there  is  sandstone  which  would 
make  grindstones,  and  granite  and  porphyry  for  building, 
or  for  ornamental  works.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious, 
but  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  the  want  of  employment  at 
home  induces  manv  to  seek  work  in  other  parts.  The  love 
of  their  native  soil  however  leads  most  of  these  emigrants 
to  return  home  with  the  fhiit  of  their  labours,  and  purchase 
a  patch  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  and  in  the  bosom 
of  their  femilies  they  spend  their  days.  These  emigrants 
amount  to  about  23,000  or  24,000  yearly,  about  1  in  1 1  of 
the  whole  population :  they  are  mostly  mechamcs.  Of  the 
emigrants  in  the  year  1825,  13,427  were  bricklayers  and 
masons,  1982  stone-cutters,  1942  carpenters,  1847  sawyers, 
944  tilers  and  slaters,  803  flax  and  hemp  dressers,  802  tile- 
makers,  545  payiers,  90  ferriers,  63  plasterers,  and  45 
miners.  The  chief  manufectures  carried  on  in  the  depart- 
ment are  of  carpets,  which  are  in  high  repute ;  paper,  which 
is  also  in  high  estimation,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yam. 
Aubusson  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  carpet  manufecture. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
that  of  Gu6ret  on  the  N.W.,  population  in  1832,  89,513; 
that  of  Boussac  on  the  N.E.,  population  36,738 :  that  of 
Bourganeuf  on  the  S.W.,  population  37,965 ;  and  that  of 
Aubusson  on  the  S.E.,  population  101,168.  The  chief 
towns  are  Gu^ret,  the  capital,  on  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
valley  of  the  Creuse  on  the  W.S.W.  side,  population  3100 
for  the  town,  or  3921  for  the  whole  commune ;  and  Aubus- 
son, on  the  Creuse,  population  4354  for  the  town,  or  4847 
for  the  whole  commune.  For  these  towns,  as  well  as  for 
Bourganeuf  and  Boussac,  the  other  capitals  of  arrondisse- 
ments, we  refer  to  their  respective  articles.  Of  the  other 
towns  we  subjoin  a  brief  notice. 

Felletin  is  on  the  Creuse,  near  its  source,  and  not  far 
from  Aubusson.  It  had,  in  1832,  2816  inhabitants  for  the 
town,  or  3228  for  the  whole  commune.  About  300  people 
are  employed  in  the  carpet  manufacture,  in  which  this  town 
almost  rivals  Aubusson.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  and  paper 
are  also  made.  I 


La  Souteiraine  ii  near  the  soured  of  the  Sedelle,  on  the 
road  from  Dorat  (Haute  Vienne)  toGu^ret.  The  population 
in  1832  was  1647  for  the  town,  or  2921  for  the  whole  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufecture  of 
coarse  hempen  cloth. 

Ahun,  or  Le  Moutier  ( t.  e.  MonastSre)  d'Ahun,  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Crease,  between  Aubusson  and  Gu4ret: 
it  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen 
cloth.  Ahun  and  Le  Moutier  d*Ahun  were  originally  dis- 
tinct, the  former  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the 
river,  the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Ahun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Acitodunum,  which  name  appears  in  the  '  Theodosian 
Table:*  in  the  middle  ages  (A.D.  997)  the  name  appears,  by 
the  title  deeds  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  I^  Moutier 
d'Ahun,  to  have  been  shortened  into  AgSdunum,  from 
whence,  by  corruption,  the  modem  name  Ahun.  Le 
Moutier  d'Ahun  derives  its  name  from  an  abbey  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  of  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  the 
importance  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  buildings  and 
gardens  which  yet  remain :  the  CJonventual  CHiurch  is  still 
the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  on  the  festival  of  St  Roch» 
August  16. 

The  otaer  towns  are,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Gri^ret,  Sk 
Vaulry,  on  the  road  frt>m  Dorat  to  Gu^t,  with  the  bourgs 
of  Bonat  on  the  Petite  Creuse,  Dun-le-PaUeteau,  near  the 
Bresentine,  and  Salacnac  and  La  Chapelle,  on  the  Gar- 
tempe: in  tiie  arronmssement  of  Bourganeuf  Ben^vent, 
near  the  Ardour :  in  the  ammdissement  of  Boussac,  Crouzon, 
on  the  road  frond  Gu^t  to  Montlu9on^  Chambon  on  the 
Tardes,  and  Jamaye,  with  the  bourg  of  Chdtelus:  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Aubusson,  Auzance  near  the  Ckeac,  Evaux 
near  the  Chaorot,  and  Chenerailles,  on  the  Voulse,  a  feeder 
of  the  Pontchauseau,  with  the  bourgs  of  Mainsac,  Crocq 
(on  the  Tardes),  Bellegarde  and  La  Courtine.  None  of 
these  have  a  population  of  1500  fer  the  town  or  3000  for  the 
whole  commune. 

The  department  of  Creuse  is  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges, 
which  includes  also  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne :  the 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges.  It  is  in 
thejurisdiction  of  the  CourRoyale,  or  high  court  of  justice 
of  Limoges,  and  in  the  fifteenth  military  division,  of  which 
the  head-quarters  are  at  Bourges.  It  sends  three  members 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

CREU'SIA.      [CiRRIPKDA.] 

CREUTZ  (Groat.  Koros-Varmegye),  a  county  in  Croatia, 
adjoining  south  and  east  to  the  Hungarian  counties  of 
A^m  and  Warasdin.  It  has  an  area  of  about  640  square 
miles,  and  the  soil  under  cultivation  consists  of  about 
320,500  acres,  of  which  about  143,500  are  arable  land,  and 
31,800  vineyards.  The  population  amounts  to  about  77,500. 
It  contains  2  towns,  1  market  town,  266  villages,  and  4 
prsedia  or  privileged  settlements.  The  county  is  moun- 
tainous and  full  of  woods.  It  is  watcrerd  by  the  Drave, 
Gloffovnicza,  Bednjra,  and  Lesna ;  the  lowlands  are  fertile, 
producing  com,  maize,  tobacco,  fruit,  &c.,  and  affording  good 
pasture  for  cattle.  Creutz,  the  chief  town,  in  46°  l'  N.  lat 
and  16**  32'  £.  long.,  lies  in  a  plain,  on  the  Glogovnicza,  and 
IB  surrounded  by  old  ramparts.  It  contains  637  houses  and 
about  3100  inhabitants,  and  has  two  churches  and  a  high- 
school,  as  well  as  a  Grseoo-Catholic  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Grseco-CathoUc  bishopric  and  chapter. 
The  other  town  in  this  county  is  Kaproneza,  in  a  plain  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  in  46°  10'  N.  lat.  and  16"  49'jE.long 
It  is  defended  by  strong  walls,  and  a  castle,  also  of  some 
strength.  The  nimiber  of  houses  is  749,  and  of  inhabitants 
about  2600.    It  has  two  churches. 

CREUZNACH,  a  minor  circle  m  the  Prussian  province 
of  Coblenz,  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  Nassau  on  the 
north-east,  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  on  the 
east,  and  the  Rhenish  possessions  of  Bavaria  on  the  south. 
Its  area  is  about  200  square  miles ;  it  is  very  hilly  in  the 
north-west,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Hundsi-iick,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  country  abounds  in  pleasant  and  well- 
watered  valleys.  In  the  south  and  east  it  is  watered  by  the 
Nahe  and  Simmerbach.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and 
produces  grain,  wine,  very  fine  flax,  hemp,  rape,  and  clover 
seed,  potatoes,  and  fruit.  Of  the  land  under  cultivation 
nearly  90,000  acres  are  arable,  and  the  vineyards  occupy 
about  5500.  The  population,  which  was  30,685  in  1816, 
and  45,754  in  1825,  amounted  to  47,689  in  1831.  Creuz- 
nach  has  four  towns  (Creuznach  about  7900 ;  Sobemheim, 
2300;  Kim,  1750;  and  Stromberg,  940),  and  seventy-nino 
Jigitized  b;, 
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Tillages  and  batnleU.  Ch!eat  numbers  of  cattle  aM  reatod : 
the  mineral  produotiont  are  fteestone,  marble,  salt,  and 
iron. 

CRBUZNACH,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nahe,  which  is  here  traversed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  in  the  bosom  of  a  rich  and  delightful  country, 
49''  5V  N.  lat,  and  7^  53'  £.  long.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  a  Roman  castrum.  It  is  buut  in  the  old 
st}-le,  without  any  regular  plan,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked;  it  has  two  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  83magogue,  gymnasium,  and  hospital. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  6506  in  1816,  and  is  at 
present  about  7900.  They  depend  on  the  traffic  in  grain, 
wine,  cattle,  salt,  flax,  &c.,  and  on  their  manufactures, 
which  are  chiefly  leather,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  soap.  H^ere 
are  three  salt  works  close  to  the  town ;  the  '  Theodore's,' 
and  *  Carl's  Halle,'  belonging  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse, 
and  the  *Miinster-halle,'  to  a  society  at  Frank&rt ;  all  of 
them  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahe.  The  TheodorshaUe 
employs  about  eighty  individuals,  and  produces  annually 
about  1500  tons  of  fine  salt;  the  other  two  works  yield 
about  500  more.  About  two  miles  fh>m  Ckeusnach  in  the 
celebrated  burgh  of  the  Rhinegraves  of  Stein,  hence  called 
the '  Rheingrafbnstein ;'  the  few  remains  of  this  stronghold 
are  situated  on  a  rock  of  porphyrv,  which  rises  600  feet  per- 
pendicularly above  the  surfece  or  the  Nahe,  and  commands 
a  splendid  view.  In  the  vicinity  of  Qreuznach  also  are  the 
ruins  of  the  *  Ebemburg,'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alsenx, 
in  which  Buoer,  (Bcolampadius,  and  Ulrioh  von  Hutten, 
with  other  reformers,  were  afforded  an  asylum  against  their 
persecutors  by  Francis  of  Sickingen. 

CRE'VIER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  bom  at  Paris  in  1693, 
was  the  son  of  a  journeyman  printer.  He  studied  under 
Rollin,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Beauvais.  After  RoUin's  death  he  undertook 
to  continue  his  'Roman  History,'  of  which  he  wrote 
&f^t  volumes.  He  is  less  diffuse  and  digressive  than 
his  master,  though  not  so  pleasing  in  his  style  of  com- 
position. He  also  published  an  edition  of  livy,  in  6  vols., 
4to.,  1748,  with  notes.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  *  Histoire  des  Empereurs  Romains  jusqu'k  Con- 
stantin',  6  vols.,  4to.,JParis,  1756.  The  author  has  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  the  antient  authorities  in  the  statement 
of  &cts,  but  his  narrative  is  rather  deficient  in  interest  and 
force.  Though  not  a  critical  work»  nor  entitled  to  a  high 
rank,  it  is  sSll  a  useful  comfMlation.  Cr6vier  wrote  also 
'  Histoire  de  rUniversit6  de  Paris,'  7  vols.,  12mo.,  1761, 
which  is  in  great  measure  an  abridgment  of  the  lareer  work 
of  Egasse  du  Boulay ;  and  '  Rh^torique  Fran9aise,^  1 765,  a 
eood  work,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Cr^vier 
died  at  Paris  in  December,  1765.  He  bore  an  excellent 
private  character. 

CREWKERNB.    [Somxbsxtshirb.] 

CRICETTUS.    rMuuiDJB.] 

CRICHTON,  JAMES,  commpnlv  called  'The  Ad- 
mirable,' son  of  Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  who  was  Lord 
Advocate  to  King  James  VI.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  1 56 1 .  The  precise  place  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
but  he  received  Uie  best  part  of  his  education  at  St.  An- 
drew's, at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  seminanr  in  Scot- 
luid,  where  the  illustrious  Buchanan  was  one  of  his  mas- 
ters. At  ihe  early  age  of  fourteen  he  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  was  considered  a  prodifflr  not  only  in 
abilities  but  in  actual  attainments.  It  was  ue  custom  of 
the  times  for  Scotchmen  of  birth  to  finish  their  education 
abroad,  and  serve  in  some  foreign  army  previously  to  enter- 
ing that  of  their  own  country.  When  he  was  oiJy  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old  (the  date  cannot  be  fixed),  Chrichton's 
father  sent  hmi  to  the  Continent  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
in  Paris,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  learning,  was 
then  a  gay  and  splemdid  ci^,  Bunous  for  jousting  fbncing, 
and  dancing,  when  he  publicly  challenged  all  scholars  and 
philosophers  to  a  disputation  at  the  Collese  of  Navarre,  to 
be  carried  on  in  any  one  of  twelve  specifiea  languages, '  in 
any  science,  liberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  whether  prac- 
tical or  theoretic,'  and,  as  if  to  show  in  how  little  need  he 
stood  of  preparation,  or  how  lightly  he  held  his  adversaries, 
he  spent  the  six  weeks  that  elapsed  between  the  challenge 
and  the  contest  in  a  continual  round  of  tilting,  hunting, 
and  dancing.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  he  is  said  to 
have  encountered  all '  the  gravest  philosophers  and  divines,' 
to  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  astonisnment  of  all  who 
heard  him,  and  to  h$vo  received  the  public  praises  of  the 


president,  and  four  of  the  most  eminent  nrofessors.  The 
venr  next  day  he  appeared  at  a  tilting-match  in  the  Louvre, 
and  carried  off  the  ring  from  all  his  accomplished  and  ex- 
perienced competitors.  Enthusiasm  was  now  at  its  height, 
particularly  among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  from  the 
versatility  of  his  Udents,  his  vouth,  the  gracefulness  of  his 
manners,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  was  named 
L^ Admirable.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  army  of 
Henry  HI.,  who  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  his  Hu- 
guenot or  Protestant  subjects,  Crichton  repaired  to  Italy, 
and  repeated  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals, the  literary  challenge  and  triumph  that  nad  gained 
him  so  much  honour  in  nris.  From  Rome  he  went  to 
Venice,  at  which  gay  city  he  arrived  in  a  depressed  state  of 
spirits.  None  of  nis  Scottish  biographers  are  very  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  foct,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that, 
spite  of  his  noble  birth  and  connexions,  he  was  miserably 
poor,  and  became  for  some  time  dependent  on  the  bounty 
and  patronage  of  a  Venetian  printer — ^the  celebrated  Aldus 
Manutius.  After  a  residence  of  four  months  at  Venice, 
where  his  learamg,  engaging  manners,  and  various  accom- 
plishments excited  universal  wonder,  as  is  made  evident  by 
several  Italian  writers  who  were  living  at  the  time,  and 
whose  lives  of  him  were  published,  Crichton  went  to  the 
neip^hbouring  city  of  Padua,  in  the  learned  university  of 
which  he  reaped  fresh  honours  by  Latin  poetry,  scho- 
lastic disputation,  an  exposition  of  the  errors  of  Aris- 
totle and  his  commentators,  and  (as  a  playfril  wind-up  of 
the  day's  labour)  a  declamation  upon  the  happiness  of  ig- 
norance. Another  day  was  fixed  for  a  public  disputation  in 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua,  but  this  being  prevented 
from  taking  place,  gave  some  incredulous  or  envbus  men 
the  opportunity  of  asserting  that  Qrichton  was  a  literary 
impostor,  whose  acquirements  were  totally  superficial  His 
reply  was  a  public  challenge — the  contest,  wnich  included 
the  Aristoteban  and  Platonic  philosophies,  and  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  time,  was  prolonged  during  three  days,  before 
an  innumerable  concourse  of  people.  His  friend  Aldus 
Manutius,  who  was  present  at  what  he  calls  '  this  miraculous 
encounter,'  says  he  proved  completely  victorious,  and  that 
he  was  honoured  by  such  a  rapture  of  applause  as  was  never 
before  heard. 

Crichton's  journeying  firom  university  to  university  to 
stick  up  challenges  on  church-doors  and  college-pillars, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  customs 
not  then  obsolete,  certainly  attracted  some  ridicule  among 
the  Italians,  for  Boccalini,  after  quotine  one  of  his  placards, 
in  which  he  announces  his  arrival  and  his  readiness  to  dis- 
pute extemporaneously  on  all  subjects,  says  that  a  wit  wrote 
\mder  it, '  and  whosoever  wishes  to  see  him,  let  him  go  to 
the  Falcon  inn,  where  he  will  be  shown,'  which  is  the  for- 
mula used  by  showmen  for  the  exhibition  of  a  wild  beast,  or 
3ny  other  monster.    {.Ragguagli  (U  Pamasso.) 

We  next  hear  of  Crichton  at  Mantua,  and  as  the  hero  of 
a  combat  more  tragical  than  those  carried  on  by  the  tongue 
or  pen.  A  certain  Italian  gentleman  '  of  a  mighty,  able, 
nimble,  and  vi^rous  body,  but  hj  nature  fierce,  cruel,  war- 
like, and  audacious,  and  superlativelv  expert  and  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  his  weapon,'  was  in  the  habit  of  goine  from 
one  city  to  another  to  challenge  men  to  fight  with  cold  steel, 
just  as  Crichton  did  to  challenge  them  to  scholastic  com- 
bats. This  itinerant  gladiator,  who  had  marked  his  way 
through  Italy  with  blood,  had  just  arrived  in  Mantua,  and 
killed  three  young  men,  the  bisst  swordsmen  of  that  city. 
By  universal  consent  the  Italians  were  the  ablest  masters  of 
fence  in  Europe ;  a  reputation  to  which  they  seem  still  en- 
titled. To  encounter  a  victor  among  such  masters  was  a 
stretch  of  courage,  but  Crichton,  who  nad  studied  the  sword 
from  bis  youth,  and  who  had  probably  improved  himself  in 
the  use  of  the  rapier  in  Italy,  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge 
the  redoubtable  bravo.  They  fouriit :  the  young  Scotchman 
was  victorious,  and  the  Italian  left  dead  on  the  spot 

Soon  after  this  the  soveVeign  duke  of  Mantua  engaged 
Crichton  as  companion  or  preceptor  to  his  son  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  a  young  man  who,  according  to  Muratori,  had 
shown  a  strong  inclination  for  literature,but  who  was  other- 
wise of  a  passionate  temper  and  dissolute  manners.  (Annaii 
cT  Italia.)  At  the  court  of  Mantua  Crichton  added  to  his 
reputation  by  writing  Italian  comedies,  and  playing  the 
prmcipal  parts  in  them  himself.  His  populanty  was  im- 
mense, but  of  brief  duration.  He  was  cut  off  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  without  leavine  any  proofs  of  his  genius 
except  a  fev  Latin  verses,  printed  by  Aldus  Manutiu9,  and 
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the'  t6silm<mHil8  of  widoubteA  and  oitnne  aimindoaof 
leyend  distinguished  Italian  authors,  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  associates.  As  he  was  returning  one  night 
from  the  house  of  t^  mistress,  and  playing  and  singing  as 
ba  walked  (for  he  was  an  aooomplished  musioianX  no  was 
attacked  by  several  armed  men  in  masks.'  One  of  these 
he  disarmed  and  leired:  the  rest  took  to  flight  Upon  un- 
masking his  captive  he  discovered  the  features  of  the  prince 
Of  Mantua.  He  instantly  dropped  upon  one  knee,  and 
presented  his  sWord  to  hw  master,  who,  inflamed  by  re- 
venge, and,  it  is  supposed,  by  jealousy,  took  the  weapon  and 
ran  him  through  the  body.  8ome  contemporary  accounts 
attribute  his  dwith  to  an  accidental  midnight  brawl,  others 
to  a  premeditated  plan  of  assassination,  but  all  seem  to 
agree  that  he  fell  by  (he  hand  of  the  prince ;  and  a  belief 
or  a  popular  superstition,  prevailed  in  Italy,  that  the  calar 
raities  which  befbl  the  house  of  Goniaga  shortly  after  were 
judgments  of  the  Almighty  for  that  foul  murder. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  well  authenticated  points  of  a 
wonderful  story,  that  has  often  been  doubted,  not  only  in 
parts,  but  almost  altogether.  It  has  however  been  cleared 
up  of  late  years  bvthe  industry  and  research  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Inraser  Tytler,  wno  produces  a  mass  of  contempomry  or 
nearly  contemporary  evidence.  (L\fi!  of  Jamet  Criohton 
qfCluny,  commonw  called  the  Admirable  Crickton;  mth 
an  Appendix  (f  Original  Papers,  I  vol.  8vo.  Bdinb.  1819.) 

CRICKET,  an  English  game  of  strength  end  activity. 
Pormerly  it  was  almost  confined  to  the  southern  counties : 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  more  especially,  have  always  been 
femous  for  skill  in  it.  Of  late  years  it  has  spread  a  good 
deal  in  the  northern  auarter  of  the  idand,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  opposed  oy  a  wet  cold  din^ate,  and  the  gene- 
ral unevenness  of  the  ground.  The  rules  are  at  once  too 
well  known  and  too  complicated  to  be  here  explained; 
they  are  sul^ect  to  variations  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Maiy- 
lebone  Club,  which  meets  at*  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St 
John's  Wood.  The  laws  and  decisions  of  that  society  are 
recognised  by  cricket-players  in  general,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  authority  of  the  Jockey  Club  is  held  definitive  In 
questions  relating  to  horse-racing.  This,  which  might  be 
Called  our  national  game,  has  long  been,  and  still  i^,  culti- 
vated with  much  zeal  and  pride:  it  is,  we  believe,  of  English 
origin,  and  played,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  British,  who 
have  carried  it  into  many  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
climate  seems  little  suited  to  the  exertion  which  it  requires ; 
as  for  example,  Bengal 

CRICKHOWELL.    [Brecknockshire.] 

CmCKL  ADE,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the  north- 
cm  extremitv  of  the  county  of  "Wilts,  in  the  hundred  of 
Cricklade.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  1506.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  level  tract  of  country,  on  the  south  bank  of  ihe 
Lis,  84  miles  W.N.W.  from  London,  and  44  N.N.W.  from 
Salisbury^  The  Thames  and  Severn  canal  passes  near  the 
town,  and  a  branch  canal,  which  forms  a  junction  between  the 
Wilts  and  Berkshire  canal  at  Swindon,  passes  through  it 
iTie  antiquity  of  Cricklade  appears  to  be  considerable.  The 
name  is  derived  by  some  writers  from  the  British  Cerigwhu), 
signifying  abounding  in  stones.  Others  derive  it  ftt>m  the 
Saxon  crsBcca,  brook,  and  la>dian,  to  empty,  the  position  being 
near  the  junction  with  the  Thames  of  two  small  streams, 
the  Churn  and  the  Key.  An  improbable  story  is  related 
by  several  antiquarians  respecting  die  existence  of  a  famous 
school  of  antient  learning  at  Cricklade,  which  on  that  ac- 
count was  originally  called. /rr^^Made;  and  it  is  added  that 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  formed  by  an  emigration  of 
professors  and  students  from  this  town.  Dr.  Stukelejr,  in 
nis  '  Itinerary,*  considers  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  station ; 
but  this  perhaps  is  questionable.  In  subsequelit  periods, 
little  of  nistorical  interest  is  recorded,  except  that  m  1016 
the  town  was  plundered  by  Canute.  In  the  parish  of  St. 
John  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  (Tanner's  Not.  Monast.)  It  is  now  used  iti 
tenements  for  the  poor.  There  was  formerly  an  endowed 
free  school,  but  the  endowment  is  now  lost.  Two  national 
schools  for  girls  exist,  and  a  charity,  yielding  125/.  a  year 
from  100  acres  of  land,  is  appropriated  to  the  apprenticing 
of  poor  children.  The  town  consists  of  two  parishes,  St. 
Mary  and  St  Sampson.  St  Mary's  church  is  an  antient 
structure,  with  vestiges  of  Norman  architecture;  in  the 
churchyard  is  a  Grothic  cross  with  canopied  niches.  The 
church  of  St.  Sampson  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  and 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  Gcthic  architecture.  The  tower 
IS  lofly,  surmounted  with  parapets  and  pinnacles,  and  highly 


oniaiB0iittd  %ith  nichei  and  pedestals.  There  are  two 
dissenting  chapels,  and  Sunday  schools  supported  bf  sub* 
scription.  Cricklade  has  returned  representatives  to  par* 
Ixament  since  the  reign  xd  Edward  I.  In  consequenoe  of 
some  notorious  instances  of  bribery,  the  elective  franchise  wis 
eztendedby22GeOb3,c.3l,to  the  freeholders  of  several  ad* 
joining  hundreds.  iR^wrt  qftbe  Orieklads  Caie^  8vo.  1 785.) 
At  present  the  borough  is  represented  by  two  members ; 
the  number  of  Sectors  is  8268 ;  tiie  baiMff  is  the  retoming- 
offioer.  Petty  sessions  are  fadd  by  the  manstrates  once  a 
month,  and  a  court  of  icquests  ever^  third  Satorday.  The 
mariiet-day  is  on  Saturday,  and  a  ibir  is  heAA  en  die  list 
of  September.  One  in  April,  for  cattle,  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 
CRICOTORA.  rMtLLSPORiDs.] 
CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT.  [Bsccaaia.] 
CRIMEA  lies  between  44*'  20^  and  46''  10^  N.  lat,  and 
between  32^  40^  and  9%^  SO'  E.  long.,  and  fbrms  a  part  of 
the  Russian  government  Taurida.  Its  figure  is  a  quadrila- 
teral, whose  sides  aie  respeetifelv  directed  to  the  north-east, 
north-west,  sonth-west,  and  soutli-4MSt,  and  the  angles  to 
the  cardinal  points.  From  the  eastern  point  however  a 
peninsula  stretches  out  between  the  Sea  of  Asof  and  the 
Black  Sea,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Yenikale.  On  three  skies  the  ^msnla  is  enclosed  by  the 
Blaok  Sea ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  washed  by  the  fiiea  of 
Aiof.  Its  area  may  be  about  8600  square  miles,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  Wales  by  somewhat  more  than  a 
1000  square  miles.  Tlie  neck  of  land  by  which  this  penin- 
sula is  connected  with  the  continent  is  about  20  miles  long. 
Towards  its  northern  extremity,  at  Pterecop  (cdled  Or- 
Kapi  by  the  IVUrtars),  it  is  about  5  miles  across.  Strabo, 
who  is  very  accurate  in  describing  thk  region,  estimates  it  at 
40  stadia.  At  this  place  there  still  remains  a  strong  ram- 
mirt,  ereeted  by  the  Turks,  which  extends  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 
It  consists  of  a  deep  trench,  about  12  fttthoras  wide  and  25 
ibet  deep,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  of  e  double 
wall,  built  of  freestone,  whKsh  however  has  been  somewhat 
leduced  by  the  effects  of  time.  Five  batteries  are  erected 
along  this  line. 

Few  countries,  of  oqual  extent,  present  a  gfeatcr  variety 
than  the  Crimea.  Tne  isthmus  of  Perecop  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  peninsula  (being  the  northern  part)  form 
an  arid  plain  or  steppe,  which  is  occasionally  diversified 
with  deeper  spots  of  ground  or  hollows.  The  soil  varies  in 
quality,  but  for  the  most  part  consists  either  of  sand  alone  or 
sand  combined  with  clay.  Towafds  both  seas  there  are 
numerous  salt-lakes,  some  of  which  are  finom  15  to  29  miles 
in  circuit  They  are  generally  divided  from  the  beach  by 
narrow  and  low  strips  of  land,  and  in  their  neighbourhood 
the  country  is  of  a  dry,  clayey,  and  saline  nature,  resembling 
the  stepp€»  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  plain  declines  im- 
perceptibly towards  the  lakes,  and  is  destitute  of  water  and 
wood ;  but  in  eome  parts  covered  with  a  grass  sward.  It  is 
nearly  uninhabited. 

Along  the  south-easteiti  shores  a  mountainous  traet  ex- 
tends fSrom  Cape  Khersonese  to  Kaflk ;  hence  to  the  Straits 
of  Yenikale  it  is  hilly.  The  greatest  width  of  this  tmct  \b 
about  the  middle,  where  it  spreads  to  the  southern  banks 
of  the  river  Salgyr,  about  40  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  its 
mean  width  does  not  exceed  20  miles.  The  whole  probably 
does  not  cover  2000  square  miles.  That  portion  of  this 
region  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  harbours  of  Sevastopol 
and  Balaklava  ibrms  a  peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
Heracleotic  Chersonesus,  from  having  been  colonised  by 
settlers  from  Heradeia,  in  Asia  Minor.  From  Cape  Kherso- 
nese the  countnr  eradually  rises  in  a  sloping  pudn,  occa- 
sionally diversiifed  with  hflls;  the  soil  is  clayey,  and  in 
many  parts  mixed  with  gravel,  and  the  surfece  is  more  or  less 
coveted  with  a  dry  turi;  the  hip;her  |^krts  are  naked  rocks. 
T6  the  east  of  Balaklava  the  heights  attain  the  elevation  of 
mountains,  which  run  like  an  immense  wall  from  that 
town  to  Alushta.  The  coast  here  consists  of  diffs,  generally 
several  hundred  feet  in  heij^t,  and  forming  numerous 
headlands  and  dreadfrd  precipices.  At  a  distance  of  from  one 
to  two  miles  from  the  coast  the  mountains  attain  a  height  of 
2000  feet  and  upwards.  From  this  rapid  slope  a  few  torrents 
descend,  the  beds  of  which  are  filled  by  heavy  rains  or  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  The  summit  of  the  mountains  consists 
of  extensive  flats,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  paramos 
of  the  Andes,  and  sometimes  extend  several  miles,  with  oc- 
casional eminences  on  them.  These  mbuntoin-tc^lelandi 
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during  bet  sumraen,  on  aeeeuBt  of  the  rieh  pastuias  inrhioh 
they  supply  for  eattle ;  some  of  thorn  are  corored  with  saow. 
tm  tbe  latlor  ond  of  May.  North  of  the  Yaiks  the  monii- 
taius  g^dually  deseond,  lbnBiB|r  nnnoffGua  but  narrow  la- 
teral ridges,  which  enclose  dehciofB  and  sometimes  wide 
yalleys,  among  whidi  tet  of  Baidari  has  obtained  celebrity 
iVom  the  pen  ef  Lady  CmTen.  The  ridges  by  degrees  sink 
down  into  hills,  which  termite  in  the  northern  plain. 

Westof  Alushta  is  the  Babugan  Yaila,  whieh  is  nearly 
as  high  as  the  Gha^Dag,  or  Tent  Monntain,  whioh  stands 
to  the  north-east  of  it  and  h  separated  from  it  by  a  consi- 
derable depression.  A  Mke  depression  ooours  on  the  east, 
and  divides  tBe  Chatvr^Dag  mm  TemirdBhi  Yaila,  which 
is  much  less  elerated.  Urns  the  Ohatyr-Dag  with  its  flat 
summit  appears  Uke  an  imrnense  table,  and  on  that  a«eoimt 
is  probabfy  called  by  Strabo  Trapezm.  (vii.,  309,  Casanb.) 
On  its  flat  snmmit  rise  sevend  eminences^  like  a  t^it,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  which  is  given  to  the  mountain 
by  the  Tartars.  These  summits,  whieh  rise  5046  fbet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Chatyr-Dag  and  tiie  eastern  chain,  whioh  extends  to 
Kafa  from  the  TethirdiM  Y&^  cu«  mote  ^tant  from 
the  eoast  than  the  western  chain,  and  a  number  of  smaJl 
streamlets  descend  from  the  heights  and  drain  seme  ftne 
valleys  along  the  sea-coast.  Towards  Kaffir,  the  mountains 
decrease  in  elevation,  and  terminate  about  a  mile  from  the 
western  shoves  of  the  open  bay  on  which  that  town  is  bufit. 

T^e  country  between  the  bay  of  Kaflh  and  the  Sivash  or 
Putrid  Sea,  is  a  phdn  very  lightly  undulating,  but  it  be- 
comes more  so  in  proi>ortiott  as  it  proceeds  to  the  east  Near 
the  banks  of  the  strait  of  Yenikt^  at  Kertsh,  the  country 
is  traversed  by  several  ridges  runnmg  nearty  south  and 
north,  on  which  numerous  craggy  points  rise  to  300  or  400 
Ibet  cd>ove  the  sea.  Near  that  town  and  between  it  and 
Yenikale,  the  peninsula  terminates  with  a  rocky  though 
not  an  elevated  shore.  This  peninsula  between  ihe  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asof  is  remarkable  fbr  its  mud  volca- 
noes ;  of  which  Pallas  particulariaes  the  hill  called  D*sh- 
tube,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  In  some 
parts  naphtha  or  petroleum  is  ibnnd. 

From  this  peninsula  extends  in  a  north  north-west  direc- 
tion a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  divides  the  Sivash  or 
Putrid  Sea  fttmi  the  Sea  of  Azot  It  is  on  an  average  hardly 
30O  yards  wide,  upwards  of  70  miles  long,  and  very  low ;  it 
consists  towards  the  south  of  sfa^y  sand,  in  which  some 
scattered  plants  thrive  whh  luxoriance,  but  fhrther  on  the 
soil  exhibits  only  common  sandi  more  or  less  consolidated, 
and  of  a  saline  nature.  It  contains  several  small  salt-lakes, 
and  alon^  its  low  beach  heaps  of  salt  are  thrown  out  by  the 
sea.  This  narrow  tongue,  called  the  isthmus  of  Arabat;  is 
divided  from  the  Nogay-steppe  by  a  narrow  strait,  called 
the  strait  of  lenitshe  or  Tbnke,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  innkeepers ;  the  peasants  of  eastern  Russia  bring  pro- 
visions along  this  tract  to  Kafik,  and  take  back  fish. 

Numerous  rivulets  descend  from  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  mountains,  and  form  several  rivers,  as  the  Katshka, 
Alma  and  Salghyr»  all  of  which  have  very  broad  beds,  €iourh 
in  summer  they  contain  very  Kttie  water  and;  run  slowfy. 
But  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  Yaihs,  they  become  rapid^ 
broad  and  deep  rivers'. 

The  vrinters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot  In  very 
severe  winters  the  mercury  sometimes  sinks  0°  below 
zero,  and  not  only  the  whole  Sea  of  Azof,  together  vrith  the 
straits  of  Yenikale^  but  also  a  great  part  of  the  bay  of  Kaflct 
is  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  support,  mem  on  A>ot 
and  on  horseback.  The  cSimate  is  so  unsettled,  that  it  often 
varies  six  or  eight  times  in  twenty-fbur  hours.  The  winds 
are  very  variable,  and  bring  rain  from  the  west  and  south- 
west, mild  air  and  fhKi,uent  mists  from  the  south,  serene 
dry  weather  from  the  east,  and  cold  from  the  north.  In 
spring  the  weather  is  settled,  the  heat  moderate  and  re- 
freshinjg,  and  the  nights  cold  and  serene;  there  is  seldom 
any  rain,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  violent  east 
winds ;  and  unless  a  considerable  Ml  of  rvAn  happens  in- 
April  and  May»  an  UD^^roducti^ire  harvest  frequently  follows. 
In  summer  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  98^  lOO''  and 
even  192^  On  the  same  day,  however,  it  MLi  sometimes  20^ 
or  even  30®.  Droughts  frequently  prevail  for  several  sucoes- 
sive  years,  and  dry  up  the  wells  and  broeks.  Few  summers 
pass  in  which  the  vmure  on  the  hills  is  not  parched  up. 
Iliunder-storms  rarely  oecur^  but  they  are  tremendous, 
and  sometimes  accomp«iiM  by  hail-stones  and  destructive  j 
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continues  fbr  twelve  or  twenty-ibur  hours.  In  autumn  bi^ 
OQS  f»vers  prtwd.  Cold  days  occur  in  the  middle  i^  Oete^ 
her,  and  are  geneially  aoeonpanied  with  night  ftwrts,  but 
afterwards  the  weather  again  becoraea  i>leasaat,  and  fre- 
quently continues  mild  till  December  and  January. 

The  crops  cultivated  in  open  fields  are  wheat,  ry«,  batl^, 
oats,  maixe,  sp^t,  millet,  ciuck-peas,  flax,  and  tohaoeo.  In 
the  gardens  are  raised  melons,  wate^melons,  cueumberiy 
gourds,  artiehokesi  cabbages,  onions,  garlio,  leeks,  broeol^ 
celery,  parsley,  carroty  and  red  beets.  The  numerous 
and  extensive  orchards  in  the  valleys  produce  pearly 
apples,  quinces,  plutaa,  oh«rries»  peachee,  apricots,  almond^ 
medlars,  pomegranates,  mulberries^  and  nuts.  Some 
of  these  trees  grow  also  wild  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  The  fantt  trees,  whieh  cover  a  great  portion  of 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  northeni 
sidok  are  oak,  beech,  eloM,  poplar%  lime-trees,  maples,  ash, 
aiid]nne8  (puius  maritimaK  Of  latc^  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine^  of  which  PaUsa 
enumerates  twenty^-fbur  kinds.  But  ^ough  pany  of 
these  grapes  are  good,  the  wine  is  slitt  much  infrrier 
to  that  which  is  produced  in  Hungary  and  France. 
The  camel  with  two  bunches  is  more  numerous  than  is 
commonly  supposed :  there  are  several  thousands  of  them. 
Qreat  attention  is  paid  by  the  Tartarian  noblemen  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  and  they  are  of  a  good  kind.  Those  of 
the  mountainous  districts  are  small,  but  uncommonly  hain^ 
and  sure-fboted.  The  homed  cattle  are  of  a  middling  size 
in  the  ]^ains,  and  small  in  the  mountaine.  There  are  thrae 
varieties  of  sheep^  all  of  which  have  a  long  tail,  which  for 
half  its  length  is  orererown  with  istt  and  coveved  with 
coarse  wool.  One  variety,  which  pastures  on  the  plain 
lyinff  alone  the  Black  Sea  between  Koslof  and  Pereeop^ 
produces  the  oelebrated  Crimean  lamb-ikins,  of  which  mere 
th«i  S0>000  are  sometimes  annually  exported  to  PiAand  and 
Germany.  Of  black  lamb-skins  mere  than  MKOOO  or  S0,00^ 
are  annually  exported.  Hie  raeuntain  sheep  are  smaOer, 
but  celebrated  for  their  soil  ilne  wed. 

Sturgeons  are  taken  on  tho  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Asof,  in 
the  straits  of  Yenikale,  and  in  the  bay  ef  Kaih.  Caviar  is 
made>  and  also  a  little  isinglass.  Bait,  which  is  the  only 
mineral  tiiat  is  abundant,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sah  lakes  during  the  summer  heat  Besides  the  salt  lakes 
on  the  plain,  there  are  some  others  oh  the  eastorn  penin* 
sukL  Sah  m  jneat  ouantities  is  exported  to  Southern 
Russia,  and  mu^  is  also  shipped  to  Anatolia  and  Turkey 
from  the  ports  of  Kertsh,  Kaffa,  and  Kelof. 

The  population  of  the  Crimea  fells  somewhat  short  ef 
300,000.  More  than  two^thirde  of  its  inhabitanta  are  a 
mixture  of  Mongols  and  Turks,  and  are  called  Tartars. 
Those  who  live  'on  the  plain  show  in  their  ^tures  their 
Tartar  origin ;  but  those  in  the  northern  valleys  display 
a  strong  mixture  of  Turkish  blood,  especially  the  noblemen 
(nntrse»yt  in  whom  the  Tartar  features  are  entirely  ^ 
Uterated.  Besides  the  Tartars^  different  other  nations  are 
found,  Russians  and  Gwmans,  who  have  been  transplanted 
in  modem  tntnes  as  colonists,  and  Greeks,  who  always  seem 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  populatiosy  but  have  oon- 
siderably  increased  in  latter  times. 

In  the  interior,  at  the  nortnem  eoctremity  of  the  hdly 
country,  is  the  town  of  Simfor<H)el,  or  Akmeshed,  the  capi- 
tal, not  for  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Salghyr,  with  3000 
inhabitants,  and  that  of  Karasubazar,  with  3700  inhabit^ 
ants,  and  some  manufoctures  et  movoece  and  leather.  In 
tite  mountains  is  thetovm  of  Baktehissaraiy  the  antient  resi- 
dence of  the  khan.    [Baktchissarai.] 

The  most  frequented  harbours  are  on  the  south-western 
coast  Koslow  or  Eupatoria,  with  4000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Tartars  and  Jews,  and  a  fine  mosque,  exports  salt  to 
AnatoHa  and  Turkey.  Sevastopol,  fomevly  AkUiiar,  wkh 
3000  inhabitents,  is  a  station  of  ships  of  war.  On  the  south- 
eastern coast  IB  Balaklava,  with  a  fine  harbour,  between  high 
mountains,  which  however  is  not  mmdi  used,  and  Kaia. 
[Ka^fa.]  Ou  the  straits  ef  Yenikale  is  Kertsh  or  Kiertsh, 
a  thriving  plac^  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants.  It 
exports  scdt,  salted  fish,  and  caviar.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  antient  town  of  Pantioa- 
paeum,  once  the  residence  of  Mitbridates*  Yenikale^  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  is  a  wnall  fortress^  with  600  inhabit- 
ants. The  fortress  of  Pereoop>  en  the  isthmus,  has  800 
inhabitants. 

Ham^fiMtiixiD^  iadustfy  teoosfined  to  tb^i^reparatioA  of 
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leather  and  nunoeco  in  Baktshissarai,  Karasubazar,  and  Koa- 
lof,  and  to  cutleiy  and  sadlers*  and  shoemakers'  work  at 
Baktshissarai.  In  some  places  coarse  earthenware  is  made. 
The  Greeks  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Kaffa  extract  soda 
from  some  saline  jdants. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  Crimea  by  sea  are  salt,  wheat, 
soda,  butter,  and  hides:  the  imports,  raw  and  manu&ctured 
cotton  of  different  kinds;  silk  stuiEs  of  various  patterns  and 
in  the  eastern  &shion  ;  wines  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
straits  of  Constantinople;  brandy,  Turkish  leaf-tobacco,  and 
a  variety  of  fresh  and  oried  fruits.  To  Russia  are  sent,  chiefly 
by  the  way  of  Perecop,  salt,  grey  and  black  lamb-skins, 
sheep's  and  bullocks'  nides,  wool,  camels'  hair,  leather, 
hare-skins,  wines,  walnuts,  fruits,  together  with  the  dry 
fruits  imported  frx>m  other  parts,  and  fish.    The  imports  are 

Svin,  provisions,  iron,  and  different  manufactured  goods  of 
ussia. 

The  Greeks  became  early  acquamted  with  this  penin- 
sula, probably  soon  after  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  especially 
the  innabitants  of  Miletus  had  begun  to  form  settlements  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  about  six  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  aera.  Panticapaeum  is  called  by  Strabo 
a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Besides  this  place  they  built 
Theodosia,  now  Feodosia  or  Kaffa,  and  some  other  plooes 
on  the  peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  the  strait  of 
Yenikale.  They  preferred  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  from 
its  containing  a  laige  tract  fit  for  agriculture,  and  pro- 
ducing very  nch  crops — Strabo  says  thirty  times  the  seed. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  whose  territory  being  of  small  extent  and 
of  indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to  maintain  its  great 
population  by  its  own  produce.  At  one  time  Athens  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000 
medimni  of  grain,  as  Demosthenes  informs  us,  in  his 
Oration  against  ILieptines  (c  9).  Strabo  says,  that  in  one 
year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  medimni  from  Theo- 
dosia, but  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt    [Bosporus.] 

(Strabo,  vii. ;  Pallas;  LyviWa  Trctvels  in  Russia  ;  Captain 
Jones's  Travels  in  Norway^  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and 
Turkey.) 

CRiNOI'DEA.    [Encrinitk.] 

CRIOCE'RIDiB  (Leach),  a  family  of  Coleopterous  in* 
sects,  of  the  sub-section  £uiM}da  and  section  Tetramera, 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters: — mandibles 
truncated  at  the  apex,  or  presenting  two  or  three  notches : 
labium  generally  entire,  or  but  slightly  emarginated:  an- 
tennflB  of  moderate  length,  filiform,  somewhat  thickened 
towards  the  apex;  the  joints  mostlv  of  an  obconic  form; 
tarsi  with  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed;  femora  often 
thick,  especially  towards  the  apex. 

The '  principal  genera  contain^  in  this  fiunUy  are-* 
Donada,  Hamonia,  Ptauristes,  Crioceris,  Zeugophara,  Aur- 
chenia,  and  Megacelis. 

The  species  of  the  ^euus  Criocerts  have  the  posterior 
femora  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  others :  the  antennso 
gradually  enlarged  towards  the  apex,  the  joints  of  which 
are  scarcely  longer  than  broad ;  the  eyes  are  emarginated 
on  the  inner  side :  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the  elytra, 
short,  and  usually  of  a  somewhat  cylindrical  form:  the 
elytra  are  elongate. 

About  eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in 
England,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the  Criocerts  As- 
paragi,  sometimes  called  the  Asparagus  Beetle,  which  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  blue-black 
oolour ;  the  thorax  is  red  with  two  black  spots ;  the  elytra 
are  yellow,  with  the  suture,  two  transverse  bands,  and  a  spot 
at  the  base,  black. 

This  pretty  little  beetle  is  foimd  in  abundance  in  the 
south  of  England,  on  asparagus  plants :  the  larvce  are  of  a 
greenish  hue,  resemble  little  masses  of  jelly,  and  inhabit 
the  same  situations  as  the  perfect  insect ;  they  subsist  upon 
the  leaves  and  soft  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  asparagus 
plant 

CRI'SIA.    [Cellarijka,  vol.  vL,  p.  404.] 

CRISTA'CEA.    [Cephalopoda,  vol,  vi.,  p.  426.] 

CRISTELLAHIA.    [Cephalopoda,  voL  vi,  p.  426.] 

CRITICISM.  Literary  and  scientific  controversies,  like 
the  vexatious  disputes  of  common  life,  arise  more  fi^uently 
from  verbal  than  real  causes.  These  Quarrels  generally 
originate  in  words  which,  notwithstanaing  the  sameness 
of  their  sounds,  have  different  significations  and  different 
values ;  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are  conceived 
1^1  different  senses  by  the  disputants.   This  arises  from  t|ie 


fkct  of  few  words  being  universally  understood  in  the  same 
weaae.  Almost  every  person  affixes  his  own  particular 
meaning  to  the  words  *  virtue,'  '  right,*  '  religion,' 
'idea.'  The  word  '  criticism '  is  not  exempt  from  a  simQar 
dif&culty.  Criticism  with  some  is  s3monymous  with  cen- 
sure :  others  have  a  different  notion  of  the  word.  Criticism 
properly  means  an  impartial  jud^ent  of  a  subject,  the 
element  of  the  word  signifying,  in  its  original  language,  the 
Greek,  to  separate,  to  distinguish,  to  judge.  As  many 
objects  as  there  are  in  the  world,  so  many  kinds  of  cri- 
ticism must  there  necessarily  be.  Besides  philological 
criticism,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discover  erroneous 
readings  in  texts,  to  remove  interpolations  from  them,  to 
restore  to  its  pristine  purity  the  original  text  of  authors, 
and  to  investigate  the  style,  there  is,  1st  Greneral  criticism, 
such  as  occurs  in  impartial  accounts  of  works  in  reviews, 
magazines,  and  other  literary  ijroductions;  2nd.  i£sthetical 
criticism ;  3rd.  Historical  criticism ;  4th.  Philosophical  criti- 
cism. 

With  respect  to  criticism  and  to  the  art  of  disputation,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  disputes  and  differences  of  life,  the  fol- 
lowing remark  may  be  worth  consideration  as  tending  to 
unite  criticism,  as  a  species  of  wisdom,  with  one  of  the 
greatest  virtues,  toleration.  Every  subject  or  object  ought 
to  be  considered  in  two  different  ways :  first,  a&tract^y 
or  as  regards  itself;  secondly,  in  connexion  with  other  sub- 
jects or  objects:  the  former  is  the  absolute,  the  latter  the 
relative  point  of  view.  A  Hottentot  beauty,  regarded  only 
in  the  first  mode,  might  safely  be  pronounced  ugly ;  but 
were  the  human  race  entirely  composed  of  ^ottentot8,  such 
a  beauty  would  be  considered  a  master-piece  of  creation, 
notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  her  physio^omy  to 
that  of  a  monkev.  The  writings  of  the  antient  phuosophers 
are  of  comparatively  little  value  in  themselves,  but  con- 
sidered relatively,  they  are  admirable  and  everlasting  mo- 
numents of  the  human  intellect  of  those  remote  ages.  An 
intelligent  critic  therefore  never  forgets  both  modes  of 
viewing  the  subject  under  investigation ;  and  thus  criticism 
is  opposed  to  controversy*  First  principles,  in  which  both 
author  and  critic  coincide,  being  agreed  on,  the  matter  only 
has  to  be  examined :  thus  in  a  criticism  of  Oken  s  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  premiss  to  be  granted  would  be  that  in  tbe 
beginning  nothing  existed  but  aether,  out  of  which  by  de- 
grees everything  arose.  In  poetry  it  is  requisite  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  the  author,  whether  the  poet  meant,  as 
with  Crabbe,  Groethe,  &c,  to  portray  human  life  under 
this  or  that  aspect ;  or,  as  with  Sch^er,  &C.,  to  delineate 
the  ideal.  Criticism  thus  understood  will  not  degenerate 
into  a  mere  captious  habit  of  finding  fault,  nor  wiU  dispu- 
tation assume  the  appearance  of  a  auarrel. 

In  philosophy  the  word  '  critical '  signifies  that  method 
of  reasoning  which  is  opposed  to  '  dogmatism.'  A  dog- 
matist maintains  an  assertion  without  proof;  the  critical 
inquirer  not  only  endeavours  to  prove  every  assertion 
whidh  he  makes,  considering  fully  both  sides  of  tiie 
subject,  but  also  commences  his  investigation  by  an  ana< 
l3rsis  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  can  be  known  and  what  cannot.  'Upon  this  principle 
Kant's  celebrated  work,  *  Kritik  der  Keinen  Vemunft,' 
or  *  Criticism  of  pure  Reason,'  was  written. 

Criticism  must  not  be  confounded-  with  scepticism,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  truth  is  not  attainable  by 
plmosophioBl  inquiry. 

CROATIA,  called  by  the  natives  •  HORV'ATH  ORS- 
ZAG,'  comprising  several  countries  and  districts  in  the 
southern  part  of  Austria,  has  the  title  of  kingdom,  though 
the  greater  part  is  now  incorporated  with  that  of  Hungary,  of 
which  it  forms  the  south-western  division.  It  lies  between 
44^  5'  and  46*'  25'  N.  lat,  and  14**  20'  and  17**  25'  E.  long., 
and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  fix>m  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Drave  (Drau)  and  Save. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Styria  and  Hungary ; 
on  the  east  by  Sclavonia ;  on  the  south  by  Turkish  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia;  and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Illyria. 
Croatia  has  the  following  subdivisions : 
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(Croatia  contains  7  towns,  16  market-towns,  1680  villages, 
and  7  prsedia. 

The  surface  of  Croatia  is  extremely  irregular.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  chains  of  mountains,  chiefly  continuations  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  is  intersected  with  deep  valleys,  and  also  con- 
tains extensive  plains.  The  loftiest  ridge,  that  of  the 
Velehich,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and 
extends  for  about  70  miles  fiom  Zermanya  to  Zeugg.  Its 
general  altitude  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet :  its  highest  sum- 
mits are  the  Badany,  which  is  4164  feet,  and  the  Velika 
Viszochicza,  4338  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
second  chain,  called  the  Capella,  likewise  commences  in 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Croatia,  and  runs  towards 
the  north-east  to  the  banks  of  the  Unna :  it  exceeds  the 
Velehich  both  in  breadth  and  length,  being  above  80  miles 
long ;  and  the  elevation  of  its  highest  summit,  the  Ples- 
sioicza,  on  which  the  snow  scarcelv  melts  throughout  the 
year,  is  more  than  5550  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains 
which  compose  the  chain  from  the  banks  of  the  Kulpa  to 
those  of  the  Unna  are  much  lower  and  less  rugged.  To*- 
wards  the  Save  they  gradually  decline,  and  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Kulpa  terminate  in  a  plain. 

The  greater  part  of  these  mountains  consist  of  limestone, 
with  various  kinds  of  beautiful  marble,  porphyry,  serpen- 
tine, &c.  which  furnish  excellent  materials  for  building ; 
all  the  bridges  and  parapets  of  the  great  *  Josephine  Road,' 
and  most  of  the  houses  at  Fiume,  Zeugg,  and  Porto  R6, 
are  constructed  with  this  stone.  The  most  common  is  a 
blackish  grey  marble,  which  emits  a  fetid  smell  on  being 
rubbed,  and  when  portions  fall  down  from  the  mountains, 
diffuses  a  highly  offensive  odour  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Many  of  the  valleys,  especially  on  the  southern  ridge,  are 
entirely  closed,  and  the  streams  Which  traverse  them,  not 
having  a  vent,  find  their  way  to  different  rivers  by  sub- 
terraneous channels,  and  often  inundate  the  surrounding 
country.  Amonjj  the  most  striking  of  these  vallevs  are 
those  of  Korbavia  and  Licca,  which  are  inhabitedt  by  a 
half-sava^  race,  and  abound  in  picturesque  waterfalls. 
The  Szlmnchicza  forms  above  forty  beautiAil  cascades. 

Besides  its  two  boundary  rivers,  the  Drave  and  the 
Unna,  Croatia  is  watered  by  many  other  rivers  and  streams, 
of  which  the  Save  only  does  not  rise  within  its  confines ; 
the  others  take  their  rise  in  the  country;  such  as  the 
Kulpa,  Longa,  Krapina,  Korana,  Odra,  &c  nearly  all  of 
which  flow  into  the  Drave  or  Save,  except  the  Zermanya 
and  Fiumara  (or  RekaX  which  fall  into  the  Adriatic. 
Croatia  contains  many  mineral  springs,  which  possess 
medicinal  properties.  It  is  however  poor  in  metallic  ores, 
except  iron-stone,  which  occurs  in  great  abundance  in 
several  places.  Copper  has  been  obtained  for  centuries 
near  Czambor,  the  mines  of  which  yield  annually  about  400 
tons.  Coal  is  foimd  in  various  parts ;  as  well  as  sulphur, 
lead,  salt,  &c. ;  occasionally  also  silver;  |^old  is  obtained  from 
the  sand  of  several  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Drave. 

The  climate  of  Croatia  varies  eonsiderably  in  different 
parts.  The  southern  and  more  sheltered  districts,  such  as 
those  of  Zermanya,  and  the  narrow  tract  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast  about  the  gulf  of  Guamero,  which  are 
defended  against  the  north  wind,  enjoy  an  Italian  climate, 
and  produce  the  olive,  fig,  grape  and  almond.  Here  the 
vintage  takes  place  in  August,  but  in  the  western  highlands 
beyond  the  Kulpa,  Uie  harvest  does  not  commence  till  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  when  the  snow 
begins  to  fieill,  which  does  not  melt  till  April  or  May.  On 
the  higher  summits  it  frequently  lies  the  whole  summer. 
But  even  in  the  southern  r^ons,  the  winter  is  very  severe, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  high  Alps. 

The  scourge  of  this  country  is  tne  wind  called  Bora  or 
Bura,  which  blows  from  the  north  or  north-east,  and  gene- 
rally sets  in  between  seven  and  eight  a.  m.  and  ceases  at 
four  or  five  p.  m.  It  is  accompanied  by  excessive  cold,  and 
blows  with  such  violence  that  large  stones  are  carried  by 
it  to  a  great  distance.  Malte  Brun  says  that  the  district  of 
Rudaicza  is  rendered  uninhabitable  and  nearly  inaccessible 
by  it  There  is  also  a  very  hot  south  or  south-west  wind, 
called  Jug,  which  blows  firom  Africa,  but  does  not  set  in  at 
any  stated  times. 

The  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Croatia,  which  are 
more  level  and  less  mountainous,  and  especially  the  parts 
watered  by  the  Drave  and  Save,  are  very  fertile  in  various 
kinds  of  grain,  particularly  barley,  maize,  and  oats ;  the  soil 
is  also  very  fiivourable  for  fruits»  amontr  which  the  Damas-  , 
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cene  plum  fUmishes  the  fevourite  drink  of  the  Croatian^ 
Croatia  has  immense  forests  of  oak  and  beech.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  tobacco  are  only  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
domestic  consumption.  Croatia  produces  about  3,700,000 
metzen  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  and  about  400,000  kilder- 
kins of  wine.  Horticulture  and  gardening  are  very  little 
attended  to ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rearing  of  homed 
cattle  and  horses,  except  in  the  counties  of  Agram  and 
Warasdin.  The  flocks  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  choice 
breeds ;  but  an  establishment  for  the  improvement  of  sheep 
of  superior  wool  has  latelv  been  formed  at  Merkopaly,  which 
promises  to  be  successful.  Considerable  herds  of  swine  are 
reared,  for  which  the  forests  afford  plenty  of  food.  There 
are  likewise  extensive  fisheries  ;  ana  much  wax  and  honey 
are  produced.  Timber  is  obtained  in  abundance,  as  the 
whole  country  abounds  in  forests.  Only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manunustures,  and 
these  are  of  the  rudest  description.  As  Croatia  does  not 
raise  more  produce  than  suffices  for  its  inhabitants,  its 
commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  transit  trade.  Tlie 
three  great  roads  for  trade  are  the  Louisa,  fh>m  Fiume  to 
Carstadt,  and  the  Caroline  and  Josephine,  leading  into 
Illyria  and  Bosnia. 

The  inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greco- 
Catholic  religions.    The  adherents  of  the  former  are  under 
the  bishop  of  Agram,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  Hun- 
gary, and  those  of  the  latter  have  their  own  bishop,  who 
resides  at  Creutz.    The  public  system  of  education  is  that 
of  the  national  schools,  which  are  divided  into  elementary, 
head,  and  normal.    There  are  two  g}innasia  at  Agram  and 
Warasdin,  and  a  superior  academy  or  college  at  Agram, 
which  has  also  a  seminary  of  theology  for  candidates  for 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greco-Catholic  church. 
.    The  Croatian  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian ;  it 
nearly  resembles  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  and  of  all  the 
Illyrian  languages  bears  the  greatest  affinity  to  the  Polish. 
The  antjeiit  inhabitants  of  Croatia  were  the  Pannoniana. 
after  the  conquest  of  whom  by  Augustus  it  became  a  pro 
vince  of  Illyria.    The  Goths  took  possession  of  it  a.  d.  489 
then  the  Avares  or  Abares,  and  in  640  the  Croatians,  a  tribe 
of  the  Wends  from  Bohemia,  who  were  antiently  called 
Horwather,  Hrowathes  or  Chrobates,  settled  in  it,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  country.   They  subdued  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Illyria  and  Noricum,  and  being  reinforced 
by  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  they  founded  the  Duchies 
(or  in  their  idiom  Zttpanies)  of  Carinthia,  Friuli,  Liburnia, 
or  Croatia  Projier,  Jadra  in  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  &c.  These 
small  states  submitted  to  Charlemagne,  but  they  generally 
allied  themselves  with  the  Greek  emperors,  although  they 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  church  of 
Rome.    Their  first  Archizupan  of  whom  history  makes 
mention,  is  Crescimer,  who  hved  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
whose  son  Dircislav  I.  took  the  title  of  king  of  Croatia,  which 
then  extended  over  the  western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia ; 
its  capital,  called  Biograd,  appears  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  place  called  by  the  Vene- 
tians Zara  Vecchia,  although  Busching  and  some  other 
authorities  fix  upon  the  modem  Biograd,  Belligrad,  or  Biel- 
grad,  on  the  small  river  Pliva,  as  its  site.   Towards  the  year 
1 100  Croatia  was  incorporated  with  Hungary. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  suffered 
greatly  from  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Croatians 
being  a  warlike  people,  ravaged  in  their  turn  the  Ottoman 
territories,  and  returned  to  their  villages  laden  with 
spoils.  Croatia  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  Austrian 
empire,  and,  together  with  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  some 
parts  of  Hungary,  was  governed  by  a  special  board  at  Vienna 
under  the  common  title  of  States  of  Illyria,  More  recently 
Croatia  has  preserved  the  name  only  of  a  kingdom,  Agram, 
Warasdin,  and  the  Litorale  having  been  incorporated  with 
Hungaiy,  and  the  Generalats  of  Creutz  and  St  George  with 
the  Military  Frontiers,  having  each  of  them  its  distinct 
military  jurisdiction. 

Altliough  brought  into  more  regular  discipline  by  the 
Austrian  government,  the  Croatians  still  retain  their  taste 
for  war.  Those  who  live  at  some  distance  firom  the  Turkish 
frontiers  have  adopted  more  industrious  habits.  Their 
untutored  state  is  accompanied  by  many  traits  of  virtue 
and  generosity,  and  great  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.  Not- 
withstanding their  revolt  against  Austria  in  1755,  on  W5- 
count  of  certain  innovations,  their  despair  was  indescribable 
when  they  found  themselves  united  to  France  in  1809. 
Their  dwellings  are  merely  large  bams,  without  either  win- 
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dow  or  chimney,  where  the  family  and  the  swine  lodge 
under  the  same  roof. 

CROCKET,  an  ornament  of  very  frequent  use  in  Grothic 
architectui-e.  It  consisU  of  leaiy  huds  growing  out  of  the 
angular  aides  of  pinnacles  ana  the  label  moulding  of 
windows  and  doors.  There  are  no  examples  of  crockets 
in  the  Norman  or  arched  style.  In  the  early  pointed 
ftyle  they  are  meagre,  as  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  hut 
afterwards  they  become  fuller,  and  a  more  natural  repre- 
sentation of  a  bursting  bud.  The  later  examples  however 
are  larger,  and  have  not  so  much  the  appearance  of  nature. 

CROCODILE,  CROCODILE-TRIBE,  CROCODI'^ 
LIDifi,  a  family  of  Saurians,  comprising  the  largest  living 
forms  of  that  order  of  reptiles.  Dum6ril  and  others  distin- 
guish the  family  by  the  appellation  of  Aspidiot  (shielded) 
Saurians ;  while  many  modern  zoolosists  have  considered 
them  as  forming  a  particular  order.  They  form  the  Lori- 
rata  of  Merrem  and  Fitzinger,  and  the  Emydosaurians  of 
De  Blam\iile. 

Cuvier  in  his  '  R^e  Animal '  describes  the  peculiarities 
of  the  family.  The  tail  is  flattened  at  the  sides ;  there  are 
five  anterior  and  four  posterior  toes,  of  which  the  three 
inner  ones  only  on  each  foot  are  armed  with  claws ;  all  the 
toes  are  more  or  leas  joined  by  membranes.  There  is  a 
single  row  of  pointed  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  tongue  is 
fleshy,  flat,  and  attached  very  nearly  up  to  the  edges,  which 
made  the  antients  believe  that  the  crocodile  wanted  that 
organ.  The  intromittent  male  organ  of  generation  is  single ; 
the  openine  of  the  vent  longitudinal.  The  back  and  tail 
are  coverea  by  great  and  stronff  squared  scales,  elevated 
into  a  ridge  on  their  middle.  There  is  a  deeply  dentilated 
crest  on  the  tail,  at  the  base  of  which  the  orest  becomes 
double^  Tlie  scales  of  the  belly  are  squared,  delicate,  and 
smooth.  The  nostrils  are  opened  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle 
by  two  small  crescent-shaped  slits,  closed  by  small  valves, 
and  lead  by  a  long  and  straight  canal  pierced  in  the  pala- 
tine and  sphenoidal  bones  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth.  As  the  lower  jaw  is  prolonged  behind  the  skull, 
the  upper  jaw  has  the  appearance  of  mobility,  and  so  the 
antients  wrote ;  but  it  only  moves  in  concert  with  the  whole 
of  the  head.  Tlie  external  ear  is  shut  at  will  by  means  of 
two  fleshy  lips ;  and  the  eye  has  three  lids.  Under  the 
throat  are  two  small  glandular  orifices,  whence  issues  a 
musky  secretion. 

The  vertcbrcQ  of  the  neck  bear  upon  each  otlier  by  means 
of  small  false  ribs,  which  i*ender  lateral  motion  difficult. 
Crocodiles,  tlierefore,  change  their  direction  not  without 
trouble,  and  they  may  be  easily  avoided  by  doubling,  and 
escaping  while  they  are  employed  in  the  laborious  operation 
of  turning  round.  They  have  no  tnw  clavicles  *  ;  but  their 
coracoid  apopiiyses  ore  attached  to  the  sternum,  as  in  all 
the  other  Saurians.  Besides  the  ordinary  and  the  false 
ribs,  there  are  a  set  which  protect  the  abdomen  without 
reaching  up  to  the  spine,  and  which  appear  to  be  produced 
by  tl)e  ossification  of  the  tendinous  portions  of  the  recti 
muscles.  Their  lungs  are  not  sunk  in  the  abdomen  like 
those  of  other  reptiles,  and  tliere  are  fleshy  fibres  adhering 
to  the  part  of  the  peritoneum  ^hich  covers  the  liver,  and 
which  present  the  appearance  of  a  diapluragm,  which, 
joined  to  their  dilocular  heart,  where  the  blood  which 
comes  fVom  the  lungs  is  not  mingled  with  that  venous  por- 
tion of  it  which  comes  from  the  body  so  completely  as  it  is 
in  the  other  reptiles,  slightly  approximates  the  crocodiles  to 
the  ^arm-blooded  quadrupeds.  The  auditory  bone  (ccdsse) 
and  the  pterygoid  apophyses  are  fixed  to  the  skull  as  in  the 
tortoises. 

The  eggs  of  the  crocodiles  are  hard,  and  as  lai^e  as  those 
of  the  goose 'f;  and  these  reptiles  are  considered  to  be  ani- 
mals in  which  the  extremes  of  size,  taking  that  of  the 
newly-hatched  young  and  that  of  the  full  grown  adult  as 
the  most  remote  points,  present  the  widest  difference  $.  The 
females  guard  their  eggs,  and  when  they  are  hatched  take 
care  of  the  young  during  some  months.  (Cuvier.) 

The  dentition  of  the  crocodiles  is  pecilliar.  The  teeth 
are  numerous,  large,  of  unequal  length,  conical,  hollow  at 
the  base,  disposed  in  a  single  row,  and  planted  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  edges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
bones,  in  separate  cavities  which  may  be  considered  as  true 
alveoli.  These  teeth  are  hollowed  at  the  base  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ser\e  for  the  case  or  sheath  of  the  germ  of 

•  Cuvier  obicrves,  that  thfly  are  the  only  Saurians  which  want  the  cla^H- 
wtiai  bones. 
t  JJttl  they  are  of  a  di0>>ient  shape,  oUoBg  rather  than  oval. 
t  An  obwrvatioa  made  by  If  erjdotuB,  H.  68. 


the  tooth  destined  to  replace  it,  and  which  is  to  be  of 
greater  volume ;  so  that,  in  crocodiles,  the  number  of  the 
teeth  does  not  vary  with  age  as  in  many  other  animals. 


[Tootfi  of  crocodile,  showing  the  incipieat  absorptioa  of  the  holUnr  basal 
cooe  from  the  effect  of  the  rising  pressure  of  the  advanoisg  tooLh.*] 

Great  solidity  and  strength  are  the  results  of  this  double 
gomphosis,  and  the  alveoli  are  moreover  directed  obliquely 
from  front  to  rear.  The  bony  edges  of  the  iaws  whence 
these  insulated  teeth  spring,  are  covered  by  a  kind  of  gum. 
Another  peculiarity  of  admirable  adaptation  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  animal,  may  be  observed  in  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  of  the  crocodiles.  Their  palatine  vault  is  nearly 
flat,  and  is  not  pierced  by  the  extremities  of  the  nasal /ow<y, 
as  in  the  majority  of  other  reptiles.  The  posterior  nasal 
apertures  open  in  the  pharynx  behind  the  velum  palati, 
which  is  sumciently  long  to  overspread  that  portion  of  the 
roof  which  is  in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  They 
are  probably  the  only  reptiles  which  have  a  true  pharynx, 
that  is  to  say,  a  vestibiile  common  to  Uie  poisterior  nostrils, 
the  mouth,  the  larynx,  and  the  asephagus.  This  confor- 
mation, joined  to  the  muscular  structure  of  the  tongue,  and 
a  peculiar  expansion  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides,  produces 
a  kind  of  cartilaginous  disk  or  valve,  which  con  be  raised 
and  applied  to  the  velum  pakUi  above,  so  as  to  protect  the 
glottis,  to  which  it  serves  the  ofiSce  performed  by  the  epi- 
glottis  in  mammifers,  while  it  confers  on  the  reptile  a  pecu- 
liar power  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  its  economy  when  it  is  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  has  seized  its  prey  in  that  situation ;  or,  when 
tlie  muzzle  alone  is  above  the  sur&ce,  in  carrying  on  re- 
spiration. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 

Character  qf  the  Family. — Body  depressed,  elongated, 
protected  on  the  back  with  solid  and  earinated  scutcheons 
or  shields ;  tail  longer  than  the  trunk,  compressed  laterally, 
annulated,  and  furnished  with  crests  above  ;/^/  four,  short, 
the  toes  of  the  posterior  feet  \mited  by  a  natatory  mem- 
brane :  each  foot  with  three  claws  only ;  head  depressed, 
elongated  into  a  muzzle,  in  front  of  winch  are  the  nostrils 
approximated  upon  a  fleshy  tubercle,  fumi^ed  with  move- 
able suckers  (soupapes) :  gape  of  the  mouth  extending  be- 
yond the  skuU ;  tongue  fleshy,  adherent,  entire,  not  pro- 
tractile; teeth  conical,  simple,  hollowed  at  the  base  or 
towards  the  root,  unequal  in  length,  but  placed  in  a  single 
row ;  nude  genital  organ  simple,  having  its  exit  from  the 
cloaca^  which  opens  longitudinidly.    (Dum^il  et  Bibron.) 

From  the  first  out  in  the  following  page  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  crocodiles  may  be  de- 
rived ;  and,  from  the  second,  a  fietir  notion  of  the  external 
appearance  of  the  adult  reptile. 

Geograij)kical  Distribution,— Of  the  three  genera  or  sub- 
genera which  compose  the  family,  no  living  species  is  found 
m  Europe,*  nor  has  any  been  yet  detect^  in  Australasia. 
Tlie  first  of  these  genera,  Alligator,  is  peculiar  to  America ; 
the  second,  Crocodilus,  is  distributed  in  the  Old  and  New 
World ;  and  the  third,  Gavialis,  seems  to  be  limited  to  the 
Granges,  and  the  other  large  rivers  of  Continental  India. 

Asia,  besides  the  Gavial  of  the  Ganges,  produces  at  least 
three  true  crocodiles,  viz.,  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Crocodilus 
Galeatus,  (C,  Siamensis,  Schneid. ;  C  Siamensis,  Gray?) 
and  Crocodilus  biporcatus.    Siam  seems  to  be  the  prin 
cipal,  if  not  the  only  locality,  where  the  first  of  these  haa 

•  Malte  htnnCSyst.Oeog.,  vol.vi«.,p.  193)  states,  that  a  crocodile  is  still 
vreser>-ed  at  Lyons  tho4-was  taken  trinn  the  Rhone  «bout  two  centuriM  afo  * 
but  as  Mr.  Lyell  obseives,  no  particulars  are  giyen  ^_^ 
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[Outliue  or  the  bead  and  anterior  parts  of  Alligator  Lucius  leen  iVom  above.] 


been  found ;  while  the  other  two  appear  to  be  natives  of 
those  rivers  which  haTe  their  mouths  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Ganges. 

Africa,  where  neither  Caimans  {Alligator)  nor  Gavials 
have  yet  been  discovered,  is  the  native  country  of  the  Cro- 
codile d  bouclieTy  and  Crocodilus  vulgaris :  it  may  also  be 
the  locality  of  Crocodilus  planirostris  of  Graves  and  of 
Gray  {Crocodilus  Gravesii,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent) ;  and  Cro- 
codilus iniermedius  of  Graves  and  of  Gray  {Crocodilus  I 
Journeif  Bory  de  St,  Vincent),  though  their  geographical  | 


position  does  not  seem  to  be  determined :  these  may  perhaps 
come  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  only  part  of  Africa 
whence  the  Crocodile  a  bouclier  has  been  received  is  Sierra 
Leone ;  while  Crocodilus  vulgaris  seems  to  be  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Africa,  and  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Mada- 
gascar. Numbers  have  been  taken  in  the  Nile,  and  one  in 
the  river  Senegal.  (DumM  et  Bibron.) 

America  is  most  fruitful  in  crocodiles,  and  possesses  more 
species  than  Asia  and  Africa  put  together,  seven  in  all,  viz., 
five  species  of  Alligator,  and  two  of  Crocodilus,  True  croco- 
diles have  never  been  detected  on  the  Continent.  Crocodilus 
acutus  has  been  found  at  Martinique  and  St  Domingo,  and 
Crocodilus  rhombi/er  at  Cuba.  The  northern  part  of 
America  is  inhabited  by  one  species  only.  Alligator  Lucius, 
while  four  species,  viz..  AUtgator  valpebrosus,  Alligator 
Sclerops,  Alligator  punctulatus,  and  Alligator  cynocepha" 
lus,  inhabit  the  south.  (Dum^rii  ot  Bibron^ 
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The  late  Mr.  Bennett,  in  September,  1835,  called  the 
attention  of  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  crocodile  which  he  had  regarded,  while  it  was 
living  in  the  Society's  Gurdens,  as  referrible,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  its  head  and  the  extent  of  the  shieldin^c  at  the 
back  of  its  neck,  to  Crocodilus  cataphractus,  Cuv.  A 
more  close  examination  of  it,  however,  subsequently  to  its 
death,  had  shown  him  that  its  head  was  still  more  prolonged 
than  that  part  is  described  to  be  in  Crocodilus  cataphractus, 
its  length  being  to  its  breadth  as  3  to  I,  instead  of  as  2^  to 
1  :  it  was  also  deficient  of  the  second  post-occipital  series  of 
four  small  plates  noticed  as  occurring  in  Crocodilus  cata 
phracius,  and  he  characterized  the  species  under  the  name 
of  Crocodilus  leptorhynchus.  It  came  from  Fernando  Po, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
proximation of  this  species  to  the  Gavials  by  the  elongation 
of  its  jaws,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  protected  by  bony  plates,  it  has  all  the  essential  generic 
characters  by  which  the  crocodiles  are  distinguished.  The 
two  posterior  pairs  of  nuchal  plates  were  much  smaller  than 
the  two  pairs  anterior  to  them.     (Zool.  Proc.,  1835,  part  3.) 

Habits,  Beproduction,  ^. — Cuvier  says  that  the  Croco- 
dilidce  inhabit  fresh  water,  that  they  cannot  swallow  while 
in  the  water,  but  drown  their  prey,  and  place  it  in  some 
nook  under  water,  where  they  suffer  it  to  putrefy  before 
they  eat  it.  This  account  seems  to  require  some  modifica- 
tion. Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  observes 
that  the  larger  Gangetic  sjjecies  descends  beyond  the 
brackish  water  of  the  Delta  into  the  sea :  and  other  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  true  crocodiles  (but  not  of  the 
aUigators)  frequenting  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  even 
passing  between  different  islands  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other.  (Alligator,  vol.  i,  p.  350.)  This  should 
be  remembered  by  geologists.  Then,  as  to  their  inability  to 
swallow  while  in  the  water,  those  authors  who  describe 
their  collective  fishing  expeditions,  entirely  contradict  it. 
IVue  it  is,  according  to  them,  that  the  alligators,  after  they 
have  seized  the  fish  from  below,  rise  to  the  surface  and  toss 
the  fish  into  the  air  to  ^et  rid  of  the  water  which  they  have 
taken  in  with  it,  catchmg  it  again  in  its  descent :  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  swallow  it  wimout  resorting  to  the  land, 
though  they  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  devourinp;  those 
land  animals  which  they  have  succeeded  in  capturmg  and 
drowning,  after  they  have  undergone  some  degree  of  de- 
composition. This  mode  of  proceeding,  and  a  general  view 
of  the  habits  of  the  Caimans,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  those  of  the  whole  tribe,  is  stated  in  the  article 
Alligator,  in  the  first  volume. 

We  here  subjoin  some  information  from  an  eye-witness, 
M.  Ricord,  as  to  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  crocodiles 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  MM.  Dum&ril 
and  Bibron.  *  L'accouplement  m'  a  sembl6  se  feire  depr6- 
l^rence  au  bord  de  I'eau ;  la  femelle  se  place  sur  le  cot6, 
et  tombe  auelquefois  sur  le  dos,  ainsi  que  j'ai  pu  le  voir 
une  fois ;  1  intromission  dure  assez  long  temps,  puis  ils  se 
plongent  tous  deux  dans  I'eau.'  *The  laying  of  the  eggs 
takes  place  in  April  and  May,  and  the  number  amounts 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  more  or  less,  laid  at  many  times. 
The  female  deposits  them  in  the  sand  with  little  care,  and 
scarcely  covers  them.  I  have  met  with  them  in  the  lime 
which  the  masons  had  left  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  If  I 
have  reckoned  rights  the  young  come  forth  on  the  fortieth 
day,  when  the  temperature  is  not  too  cold.  At  their  birth 
they  are  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  They  are  hatched 
alone,  and  as  they  can  do  without  nourishment  while 
coming  out  of  the  egg,  the  female  is  in  no  haste  to  bring  it 
to  them :  she  leads  them  towards  the  water  and  into  the 
mud,  and  disgorges  for  them  half-digested  food.  The  male 
takes  no  account  of  them.'  The  young  preserve  for  some 
time  the  umbilical  mark  or  cicatrice  on  the  abdomen, 
whereby  the  vi  tell  us  was  absorbed. 

Position  in  the  animal  series.  The  Crocodilides  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  forming  a  natural  passage  from  the 
Saurians  to  the  Chelonians,  the  last  genera  of  which,  in 
certain  points  of  their  conformation  and  habits,  approx- 
imate nearly  to  the  family  under  consideration. 
Genera.    Alligator. 
(See  the  Article,  vol.  i.  p.  349.) 
Crocodilus. 
Muzzle  oblong  and  depressed ;  teeth  imequal,  the  front  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  at  a  certain  age  pierce  the  upper  jaw,  the 
fourth  on  each  side,  which  are  tne  longest,  pass  into  lateral 


notches  of  the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  and  are 
not  lodged  in  hollows.  The  skull  behind  the  eyes  has  two 
large  oval  holes.  The  hind  feet  have  a  dentilated  crest  on 
their  external  border ;  the  intervals  of  the  toes,  the  external 
ones  at  least,  are  entirely  palmated. 

Nothing,  observe  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  better  dis- 
tinguishes the  Crocodiles  from  the  Alligators  than  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  muzzle  behind  the  nostrils,  a  narrowness 
which  is  produced  by  the  deep  notch  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  mandible  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  fourth  lower 
tooth.  The  Gavials^  it  is  true,  have  similar  notches,  which 
are  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  But  at  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle  they  have  also  two  others  for  the  reception  of 
the  firont  lower  teeth ;  in  lieu  of  this  the  front  lower  teeth 
in  the  Crocodiles  pierce  the  upper  mandible  through  and 
through.  The  horizontal  contour  of  the  head  of  the  Croco- 
diles represents,  in  general,  the  figure  of  an  isosceles  trian- 
gle more  or  less  elongated,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
jaws ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  muzzle  wider  than  that  of  the 
Caimans^  nor  more  slender  than  that  of  the  Gavials,  The 
Crocodiles  have,  like  the  former,  their  jaws  festooned,  as  it 
were,  on  their  sides,  and  their  teeth  unequal,  but  in  less 
number,  because  they  have  never  been  observed  with  more 
than  nineteen  on  each  side  above,  and  sixteen  on  each  side 
below.  The  cranial  holes  are  larger  than  they  are  in  the 
Caimans,  and  less  wide  than  they  are  in  tbe  Gavials.  Their 
diameter  is  always  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  orbits. 
The  nasal  aperture  is  oval  or  subcircular.  There  is  a  very 
small  bony  plate  u>  the  thickness  of  the  upper  eyelid. 


ff,  skull  of  Croeodilat  rulgarit,  se«n  from  above ;  h,  skull  of  Alliinttar 
Lucius,  same  view  {  c«  profile  of  skull  of  Crocodilus  vulgaris ;  <f,  profile  of  skull 
of  Alligator  Lucius. 

The  same  remark,  as  to  the  length  of  the  head  in  pi-o- 
portion  to  its  width  at  the  three  principal  epochs  of  life, 
applies  to  the  Caimans  as  well  as  to  the  Crocodiles.  Thus, 
at  the  earliest  age,  it  is  only  a  little  lonper  than  it  is  wide ; 
in  middle  age,  its  len^h  is  about  double  its  width  ;  after- 
wards, and  when  the  animal  may  be  considered  adult,  its  lon- 
gitudinal diameter  is  only  three  quarters,  or  even  one  half 
greater  than  its  transversal  diameter.  The  head  of  the  Croco- 
diles,  instead  of  possessing  the  smoothness  or  I'ugosity  which 
marks  the  young  and  middlp  aigcd,  generally  becomes  yerj 
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tugged  in  proportion  as  the  animals  grow  old.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  offered  simple  and  regularly  disposed  carinations, 
these  become  ramified  or  divided  into  insulated  protu- 
berances, which  completely  change  the  physiognomy  that 
the  species  presented  in  its  two  first  ages.  This  change  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  Crocodilus  bivorcaius. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Saurians  of  this  group  have  the 
hind  toes,  the  three  external  ones  at  least,  united  to  their 
extremity  by  a  wide  natatory  membrane.  There  are  indeed 
some  nevertheless  in  which  it  is  shorter,  and  one  species, 
Crocodilus  rhombtfer,  wants  the  membrane  almost  entirely, 
in  the  interval  of  the  two  inner  toes.  With  about  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  Crocodiles  have  the  posterior  border  of  the 
leg  furnished  with  a  dentilated  crest,  formed  of  fiattenecl 
scales.  The  two  species  which  are  said  not  to  present  this 
character  are  Crocodilus  Gravesii  and  Civcodilus  rhombi/en 


scutcheons  or  shields  quadrangular,  and  surmounted  by  •« 
longitudinal  rows  of  caritue  but  little  elevated. 

Syn.  Crocodilus  amphilnus  NiloticuSt  Loch.  Le  Cro- 
codile du  Nil.  Daud.  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Cuv.  Croco- 
dilus vulgaris,  Tiedm.  Le  Crocodile  vulgaire,  Cuv.  The 
common  Crocodile^  Griff.  Anim.  Kingd. 


\,U.-i, 


a.  liind  foot  of  Caiin.au  ;  6.  )iind  foot  of  Crocodile.] 

Only  one  species  among  the  Crocodiles  (Crocodilus  ccUa- 
/jAroc/u^)  has  its  cervical  scales  similar,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  which  they  occupy  on  the  neck,  to  those  of  the  Cat- 
mans,  that  is  to  say,  they  form  a  long  band  commencing 
behind  the  nape  and  prolonging  themselves  to  the  first 
dorsal  plates.  In  the  others,  the  cervical  armour  occupies 
about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  so  that  there  remains  before 
and  behind  it  a  considerable  space  devoid  of  bony  pieces. 
The  scales  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  body  are  flat  in  some, 
carinated  in  others,  and  there  are  some  which  are  ])rovided 
with  both  sorts.  The  carinoe  springing  from  the  tail-plates 
to  form  the  crest  which  surmounts  that  part,  are  in  general 
lower,  of  less  consistence,  and  less  stiff  than  those  in  the 
Caimans,  Crocodilus  rhombifer  must  however  be  excepted ; 
for  the  caudal  crest  of  that  species  is  very  low,  and,  so  to 
speak,  osseous. 

Merrem  appears  to  be  the  only  herpetologist  who  has  not 
preserved  ine  name  of  Crocodile  {Crot^ilus)  for  this 
family:  he  has  changed  the  name  to  Champse,  the  an- 
tient  Egyptian  name  (xdfi\l/a),  according  to  Herodotus,  for 
the  crocooile,  and  a  word  still  in  common  use  in  that  coun- 
try. Crocodilus  is  the  Latin  form  of  Kporo^ciXoc,  a  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  lizard  common  in  Greece :  this 
name,  it  appears,  they  afterwards  applied  to  the  crocodile  of 
Egypt,  when  they  travelled  into  that  country.  (Herodot., 
ii.  69.) 

Zoologists  seem  to  be  agreed  in  allowing  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  genus  of  Reptiles  the  species  of  which  are  so 
difficult  to  be  distinguished  firom  each  other  as  those  of 
Crocodilus,  This  task,  observe  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron, 
is  become  comparatively  easy,  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Cuvier,  Geoffiroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  but  still  all  dif- 
ficulty is  not  removed.  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  after 
extensive  examination,  as  they  state,  reduce  the  species  to 
eight ;  and  even  of  these,  they  appear  to  consider  some, 
Crocodilus  Gravesii  and  Crocodilus  galecUus,  for  example, 
doubtful.    We  select  as  an  example  Crocodilus  vulgaris. 

Description.  Jaws  not  elongated  into  a  narrow  beak. 
Hind  feet  largely  palmatcd;  and  with  a  festooned  crest 
along  their  posterior  border.    Six  cervical  plates.    Dorsal 


[Nnchal  and  oerrieal  pUtof,  See.  of  Crocodilut  Tulpini.] 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  make  four  varieties  of  this 
species.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  room  for  a  lengthened 
description  of*  the  first  Variety  A.  Muzxle  a  little  nar- 
rowed, rather  fiat  than  arched  across,  with  small  hollows 
and  channellimrs,  which  are  now  and  then  worm-shaped,  on 
its  surface.  Table  of  the  skull  entirely  flat.  Back  green, 
speckled  with  black :  two  or  three  oblique  bands  of  the  last- 
mentioned  colour  on  each  flank. 

Syn.  Crocodiltts  vulgaris,  Greoff.  Ann.  Mus.,  torn.  x. 
p.  67.  Descript.  Egyp.  (Hist.  Nat.)  torn,  l  p.  8.  Atlas, 
pi.  2,  fig.  1,  2.  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Merr.  Amph.,  p.  37, 
spec.  9.  Crocodilus  Chamses,  Bory  de  Saint  Vine.,  Diet 
Clas.,  tom.v.  p.  105.  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Geoff.,  Crocod. 
d'Egypte,  p.  159.  Crocodilus  lacunosus,  Geoff.,  Crocod. 
d'Egypte,  p.  167.  Crocodilus  vulgaris.  Gray,  Synops. 
Rept.,  part  i.  p.  57,  spec.  I. 

This,  as  well  as  the  following  variety,  is  that  to  which 
those  individuals  whose  jaws  are  the  least  narrowed  belong. 
The  jaws  have  not,  indeed,  the  same  width  in  all,  but  it 
may  be  said  generallv,  that  their  width,  when  measured  at 
the  ninth  upper  tooth,  is  only  one-seventh  of  the  length  of 
the  head  measured  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput. 
The  table  of  the  cranium  is  flat :  its  form  is  quadrilateral, 
but  a  little  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  the  anterior  border  is 
rather  narrower  than  the  posterior  border,  which  is  not 
exactlv  rectilinear ;  for  it  presents  two  curvatures  of  the 
same  length,  the  concavity  of  which  is  inside.  The  post* 
orbito-cranial  holes  are  large  and  oval :  their  internal  bordei 
is  somewhat  raised  into  a  ridge.  The  inter-ocular  space  is 
hollowed  into  a  sort  of  gutter.  There  are  some  individuals 
of  this  variety  whose  upper  mandible  presents  a  nearly  flat 
surface,  that  is  to  say,  the  extreme  edge  of  its  contour 
is  the  only  part  which  declines  towards  the  lower  jaw.  It 
sometimes  happens,  too,  that  the  mesio-longitudinal  region 
is,  for  a  certain  part  of  its  length,  slightly  concave.  The 
same  individuals  are,  besides,  distinguished  by  having  the 
ridges  which  form  their  internal  orbital  borders  contmued 
in  firont  of  the  eyes  so  as  to  form  a  lozenge-like  figure  open 
at  its  anterior  and  posterior  angles.  The  mandibular  sur* 
face  is  nearly  unbroken,  or.  at  most,  presents  small  hollows, 
considerably  like  those  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Gymnopods  or  Trionyx,  The  mummied  indi- 
vidual on  which  M.  Geoffroy  founded  his  Crocodilus  com- 
planaius,  but  which  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  regard  as 
being  clearly  specimens  of  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  is  remark- 
able for  this  condition. 

There  are  other  Crocodili  vulgares  of  the  variety  A, 
whose  upper  jaw  is  slightly  arched  across  its  posterior  half, 
which  presents  on  its  mesial  and  longitudinal  region  a 
swelling  more  or  less  marked.  In  these  the  prseorbital 
ridges  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  inequalities  on  the 
surface  of  their  muzzle  are  produced  by  numerous  hollows, 
simply  longitudinal  or  vermiculiform.  As  an  example  of 
thU  group  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron  refer  to  the  indivi- 
dual brought  ttom  Egypt  by  M.  Geoffroy,  and  which  both 
Cuvier  and  himself  have  taken  as  the  tj-pe  of  Crocodilus 
vulgaris 
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[Crocodiliit  vulgaris.] 


All  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  first  variety  seen  by 
MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  present  a  strong  protuberance 
upon  the  upper  mandible  above  the  ninth  tooth ;  and,  on 
each  side  of  the  muzzle,  behind  the  nasal  hole,  a  longitudi- 
nal swelling  directed  obliquely  inwards.  The  edges  of 
the  jaws  are  strongly  festooned ;  the  teeth  with  which  they 
are  armed  amount  to  thirty-six  in  the  upper  mandible, 
eighteen  on  each  side,  and  thirty  in  the  lower  jaw,  ftfteen 
on  the  right  side  and  the  same'  number  on  the  left.  The 
largest  of  the  teeth  are  the  third  and  the  ninth  above;  the 
first,  fourth,  and  eleventh  below. 

The  length  of  the  posterior  limbs  is  equal  to  the  extent 
of  the  body  between  the  shoulder  and  the  thigh.  The  an- 
terior limbs  ai'e  one-third  less,  and  have  the  toes  entirely 
free.    The  hind  toes  are  united  by  a  natatory  membrane. 

Behind  the  occiput  there  are  two  pairs  of  scutcheons  or 
shields  placed  across  the  nape,  one  on  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  left,  of  the  mesio-longitudinal  line.  They  are  oval 
and  strongly  carinated.  There  are  individuals  which  have 
only  two  of  these  scutcheons,  and  others  which  have  three ; 
but  the  proper  number,  and'tliat  presented  by  the  ^eatest 
number  of  examples  seen  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron, 
is  four.  After  tne  nuchal  scutcheons  come  two  others, 
much  smaller,  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  rather  near  the  cervical  shield.  The  plates  which 
compose  this  are  six  in  number,  forming  two  transverse 
rows,  one  of  four  a  little  arched,  the  other  of  two.  Of  these 
six  plates,  which  are  squared  or  trapezoid,  the  two  middle  ones 
of  the  first  rank  are  the  largest,  and  the  two  lateral  ones 
the  smallest :  their  carina  is  strong  and  moderately  elevated. 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  rows  of  bony  scutcheons  may 
be  counted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  When  there  are  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  the  first  is  almost  always  composed  of  two 
scutcheons  only ;  but  in  general  four  may  be  counted  in 
the  first  row,  from  six  to  ten  or  eleven  in  the  following 
rows,  and  four  only  in  the  last  rows.  The  back  presents 
six  longitudinal  rows  of  carince,  but  of  these  the  two  exter- 
nal ones  are  much  shorter  than  the  others.  The  plates 
which  support  the  carince  of  these  two  external  rows  are 
of  a  sub-oval  form.  Those  of  the  middle  are  four-sided, 
wider  than  they  are  long :  those  of  the  other  two  are  squared. 
Tlie  carince  of  the  two  middle  series  are  lower  than  the 
others.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  six  rows  of  carinated 
dorsal  plates,  there  are  four  or  five  others  smaller  and  oval, 
which  are  not  always  disposed  sufficiently  regularly  to  form 
a  band  parallel  to  tnat  on  the  outside  of  which  it  is  placed. 

The  tail  is  surrounded  by  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-eight 
scaly  rings.  The  crest  which  surmounts  it  is  double,  some- 
times as  far  as  the  fifteenth,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  seven- 
teenth :  it  is  delicate,  flexible,  and  deeply  dentilated.  The 
caudal  carince  of  the  middle  region  disappear  after  the 
nmth  scaly  ring. 

The  scales  of  tlie  sides  of  thovbody  and  of  the  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  neck  are  flat :  some  are  oval,  others 
circular.  Tuberculated  and  carinated  scales  may  be  some- 
times seen  among  them.  The  limbs  are  covered  by  rhom- 
boidal  and  simple  scutella.  The  posterbr  border  of  the 
hind  limbs  is  furnished  with  a  dozen,  forming  a  festooned 
crest. 

The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  protected  by  quadranjrular 
scutelloj  having  often  each  a  pore  towards  the  midoje  of 
its  posterior  border. 

Vdour,— AW  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  an  olive- 
green,  sprinkled  with  black  on  the  head  and  neck,  and 
marked  with  the  same  colour  on  the  back  and  tail.  Two  or 
three  large  oblique  black  bands  show  themselves  on  each 
flank.  The  lower  parts  of  the  animal  are  of  a  greenish- 
yellow.  The  nails  are  of  a  brown  tint. 
►   Dimensions,— WA.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron  state  that  they 


have  seen  eighteen  mdividuals  of  this  variety,  from  fifty 
centimetres  to  three  metres  in  length.  Those  of  the  indi- 
viduals whose  locality  is  well  proved  came  from  Egypt  or 
Senegal.  There  were  eight  from  the  latter  country  and 
among  them  were  the  smallest  and  the  largest  of  the  series. 
Anlong  the  Egyptian  specimens  was  that  dissected  at 
Cairo  by  M.  Geoffrey,  who  brought  it  to  the  French  Mu- 
seum, and  two  mummies,  one  a  metre  long,  which  MM. 
Dumeril  and  Bibron  are  of  opinion  was  erroneously  consi- 
dered by  M.  Geoflfroy  as  belon^ng  to  his  Crocoditus  mar- 
ginatus  (variety  C.  of  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron) ;  the 
other,  two  metres  and  fifty  centimetres  in  length,  on  which 
M.  Geoffrey  founded  his  species  Croc,  complanatus. 

Variety  o.  Crocodilus  palustris.  Less.  Voy.  Ind.  orient 
Bell,  Zool.  Rent.  p.  305.  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Var.  E. 
Gray,  Synops.  Kept.,  p.  58. 

Variety  C.  Crocodilttsmarginatus.  Gteoff.  Croc.  d'Egy'pte. 
p.  165.  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Var.  B.  Gray,  Synops.  Kept., 
part  i.,  p.  58. 

Variety  D.  Body  elongated,  slender.  Jaws  very  much 
narrowed;  the  upper  jaw  slightly  arched  transversely. 
Chanfirein  elevated  ;  surface  of  the  upper  mandible  some- 
what emboBsed  as  it  were.  Cranial  region  perfectly  flat. 
Carinea  of  the  two  mesio-longitudinal  series  a  Uttle  lower 
than  the  others,  and  also  more  approximated.  Upper  parts 
sprinkled  with  black  angular  stains.  Syn.  Crocodilus 
complanatus,  Crocodilus  Suchus,  Geoff. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  notice  the  antient 
history  of  an  animal  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  and  even 
elevated  by  them  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  for  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  symbols  of  Typhon.  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Dio- 
dorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  will  be  read  with  interest  on 
this  subject.  "While  it  was  worshipped  in  one  part  of 
Eg3rpt  under  the  name  of  Suchus  or  Souchis,  it  was  eaten 
at  Elephantine.  Cmaer  observes  that  the  term  Sov^oc 
or  Sovxcc  was  only  applied  to  the  sacred  individual,  as 
Apis,  Mnevis,  and  Pacts  were  appellations  of  the  deified 
bulls  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Hermonthis  respectively, 
and  not  intended  to  designate  particular  races  of  oxen. 
Geqflfroy  St.  Hilaire  is  of  a  different  opinion  from  Cuvier, 
who  considered  that  Cbampsa  *,  as  used  by  Herodotus,  was 
notapphed  by  that  historian  to  the  locality  of  Elephantine 
alone,  nor  to  any  particular  species.  Geoffiroy  observes  that 
the  crocodile  still  bears  in  Egypt  the  name  of  Temsa,  which 
M.  ChampoUion  thought  he  recognized  upon  many  papyri 
as  ww/eoA,  a  word  which  he  regards  as  formed  of  thcpreposi- 
tion  *  my  *in,'  and  the  substantive  *  sah*  ^egg.*  With  re- 
gard to  the  Suchus,  M.  ChampoUion,  the  younger,  states 
that  the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Souk  to  a  deity  which 
they  represented  as  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  head.  'We  re- 
fer those  who  wish  to  follow  out  this  part  of  the  subject 
more  especially  to  the  antient  authors  above  mentioned, 
to  M.  GeoflVoy  St.  Hilaire,  to  Cuvier,  and  to  the  interesting 
work  lately  published  on  Egyptian  antiquitiest  as  part  ot 
the  *  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  observing  only 
that  the  Egyptians  ornamented  their  tame  crocodiles  by 
hanging  rings  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the  opercula 
of  their  ears,  which  they  pierced  for  the  purpose,  adorned 
their  forefeet  with  bracelets,  and  presented  them  in  this 
finery  to  the  veneration  of  the  people.  They  also  fed  them 
well.  Cake,  roast-meat,  and  mulled  wine  were  occasionally 
cramined  and  poured  down  their  throats.  Pliny,  ^Blian, 
and  others  did  little  but  copy  what  preceding  writers  liad 
written  upon  this  subject,  but  we  learn  fVom  the  former 
that  the  Romans  first  saw  them  in  the  -^dileship  of  Scau- 
rus,  who  showed  five.    Augustus  introduced  thirty-six  of 

*  KttXiofreu  it  9v  K^*S^tX$i  ikkk  ^eifA^at — But  Uicy  ore  not  called 
Crooorliles,  but  ChampHe. 
f  The  Britbh  MoMum.  '  Egyptian  Antiqoitie^^^ii^ LondoiwC.  KDi^ht, 
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them  into  an  amphitbedtre  at  one  time,  where  they  were 
all  killed  by  Gladiators. 

It  is  said  that  Crocodihta  vulgaris  is  no  longer  seen  in 
the  Delta,  but  that  it  is  found,  sometimes  in  great  numbers, 
in  the  Thebaid  and  the  Upper  Nile. 

Gavialis. 

Jaws  very  narrow,  very  much  elongated,  forming  a  sort 
o(  subcylindrical  beak.  Four  notches  in  the  upper  man- 
dible, in  which  are  received  the  first  and  the  fourth  of  the 
lower  teeth. 

The  upper  mandible  of  the  Gctvials  is  never  pierced  for 
the  intromission  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  iaw,  as  it  is  in 
Crocodilus  ;  but  there  are  four  large  notches  which  serve 
as  lodgments  for  the  first  and  fourth  pair  of  lower  teeth. 
The  (jamais  are  besides  distinguished  by  the  narrowness 
and  length  presented  by  the  anterior  part  of  their  head  and 
jaws,  which  resemble  a  sort  of  straight  beak  spfead  out  at 
its  origin,  subcylindrical  &r  the  greatest  part  of  its  length, 
and  terminating  in  a  slight  circuUir  enlargement  at  its  ex- 
tremity. These  jaws  are  rectilinear,  and  not  undulated  as 
in  Alligator  and  Crocodilus,  The  number  of  teeth  with 
wliich  tbe&e  narrow  mandibles  are  armed  is  also  greater 
than  in  either  of  the  last-menitioned  genera,  amounting 
ordinarily  in  Guvialts  to  118  or  J  20,  all  of  which  are  equal, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  compose  the  five  or  six 
first  pairs  above  as  well  as  below.  The  post-orbito-cranial 
holes  are  oval,  and  larger  than  they  are  in  Crocodilus^  for 
their  diameter  approaches  that  of  the  orbits  themselves. 
The  external  orifice  of  the  na^ol  fossa  or  i-ather  of  the  long 
canal,  which  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  has  termed  Cranio- 
respiratory^  is  triangular.  The  membrane  which  closes 
this  orifice  has  a  considerable  development  in  the  males,  and 
forms  a  large,  oval,  cai*tilaginous  mass.  This  prominence  is 
a  kind  of  sac  divided  into  two  portions  internally,  the  aper- 
ture of  which  is  backwards  and  a  Uttle  below.  As  in  the 
crocodiles,  the  eyelid  contains  in  its  substance  a  rudiment 
of  a  bony  plate. 

The  hind  feet  of  the  Ga^a^  are  formed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  majority  of  species 
of  Crocodilus;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  long  and  wide 
webs  between  the  toes,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg  is 
furnished  with  a  dentilated  crest.  The  cervical  plates  of 
the  Gaviais  form  a  lon^  band  on  the  neck,  as  in  the  Cai- 
mansy  and  in  one  species  only  of  Crocodile.  The  scales  of 
the  flanks  are  flat  and  oval.  Ilie  carims  which  surmount 
the  bony  pieces  forming  the  dorsal  cuirass  are  low,  but  the 
crest  of  the  tail  is  very  much  elevated  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  length. 

The  Ccamans  and  Crocodiles,  in  their  youth,  have  the 


rt,  akull  of  the  Great  Gaviul,  Gavialis  Gangeticua,  p-^en  from  aboro;  6,  lower 
'aw  of  Gavial,  another  individual;  e,  prolUe  of  the  akall  of  Oavial ;  <f ,  outline 
of  .he  head  corered  with  the  integuments. 


head  short  in  proportion  to  the  'size  which  it  exhibits  at 
their  full  growth.  The  contrary  obtains  among  the  Gavials, 
for  in  them  the  head  is  proportionally  longer  in  youth  than 
it  is  in  age,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  becoming 
shorter  as  the  animal  increases  m  size.  (Pum^ril  and 
Bibron.) 

The  Gavials  were  distinguished  generically  by  Cuvier 
under  the  name  of  Longirostris,  and  by  Wagler  under  that 
of  Ehamphostoma,  The  term  generally  adopted  by  zoolo- 
gists is  Gavialis.    Example.  Gavialis  Gangeti'cus. 

Syn.  The  narrow-beaked  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  Edw., 
Phil.  Trans.  Crocodilus  maxillis  tereiibus  subcylindraceis, 
Gronov.  Zooph.  Crocodilus,  Merck,  Hess.  Beytr.  Lacerta 
Gangetica,  Gmel.  Le  Gavial,  Lacdp.,  Hist.  Quad.  Ovip. 
Le  Uavialy  Bonn.,  Encyc.  M6th.  Crocodile  du  Gange  ou 
Qavial,  Fauj.  Saint  Fond,  Hist  Mont.  Saint-Pierre.  Cro- 
codilus longirostriSf  Schneid.,  Hist.  Am  ph.  Le  Gavial, 
Latr.,  Hist.  Kept.  Gangetic  crocodile,  Shaw,  Gener.  Zoo^ 
Crocodilus  arctirostris,  Crocodilus  longirostris,  Daud., 
Hist.  Rept.  [Crocodilus  lonsirostris,  Crocodilus  tenuiros- 
tris,  Cuv.,  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Crocodilus  Gange ticus, 
Crocodilus  iemdrostris.  Tied.,  0pp.  und  Libosch,  Naturg. 
Amph.  Gavialis  longirostris,  Gavialis  tenuirostris,  Merr. 
Amph.  Crocodilus  longirostris,  Crocodilus  tenuirostris. 
Guv.,  Oss.  Foss.  Le  Grand  Gavial,  Le  Petit  Gavidl, 
Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Croco- 
dilus  Gangeticus,  Crocodilus  tenuirostris,  Geo£,  Mdm. 
Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Le  Gavial  du  Gange,  Cuv.,  Reg.  Anim. 
Gavialis  tenuirostris,  Guer.,  Icon.  Reg.  Anim.  Rhamphos- 
toma  tenuirosire,  Wagl,  Naturl.  Syst.  Amph.  Gavialis 
Gangeticus,  Gray,  Synops.  Rept.  T/te  Gavial  of  the 
Ganges,  Griff.,  Anim.  Kingd. 

Descrivticn. — ^The  head  of  the  Gavial  may  be  considered 
as  framca  of  two  parts ;  one  anterior  and  long,  almost  cy- 
lindrical in  form,  more  or  less  flattened ;  the  other  posterior 
and  short,  presenting  the  figure  of  a  depressed  hexahedron, 
wider  behind  than  before.  The  jaws  constitute  the  an- 
terior part  or  beak,  which  is  long,  straight,  and  of  extreme 
narrowness,  but  not,  properly  speakins,  cylindrical.  It  is 
four-sided,  but  the  angles  are  roundeo.  It  spreads  out  at 
its  base  and  terminates  in  front,  so  as  to  recall  to  the  ob- 
server the  beak  of  the  Spoonbill,  Its  vertical  diameter  is 
throughout  leas  than  its  transversal  diameter. 

The  head,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  part  situated 
behind  the  beak,  has  its  sides  strai^t  and  perpendicidar. 
The  upper  suriace  is  quadrilateral.  The  post-orbital  portion 
is  flat  and  smooth,  except  that  one  can  perceive  through 
the  skin  the  subtriangular  or  ovoid  holes  with  which  the 
skull  is  dotted.  The  other  portion  is  considerably  inclined 
forwards,  and  mostly  occupied  by  the  eyes,  the  interval 
between  which  forms  a  *light  gutter-like  depression.  The 
mandible  is  not  continued  firom  the  forehead  by  a  gradusd 
slope  as  it  is  in  the  Crocodiles,  but  sinks  suddenly  to  follow 
a  straight  and  nearly  horizontal  direction,  on  a  line  with 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
upper  mandible  are  the  four  notches  for  the  passage  of  the 
first  and  fourth  lower  teeth  when  the  month  is  shut.  Two 
of  these  notches  are  very  deep,  and  situated  quite  in  firont ; 
the  other  two  are  moderate,  and  placed  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left,  behind  the  spatuliform  termination 
of  the  beak,  where  it  is  slightly  constricted. 

The  division  of  the  lower  jaw  into  two  branches  does  not 
commence  till  towards  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third 
tooth.  The  ten  first  upper  teeth,  among  which  the  two  an- 
terior teeth  are  the  least  separated,  are  implanted  in  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  mandible  are  longer  than  the  corresponding 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  Up  to  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
pair  they  are  turned  a  little  outwards,  so  that  when  the 
mouth  is  shut  the  upper  teeth  pass  over  the  sides  of  tlie 
lower  jaw,  and  the  lower  teeth  over  the  sides  of  the  upp«?r. 
The  six  last  pairs  are  straight  or  nearly  so,  so  that  the 
points  of  the  one  set  correspond  exactly  with  the  intervals 
of  the  other.  The  first,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  above, 
and  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  below,  are  the  longest. 
They  are,  in  general,  a  little  curved  and  slightly  compressed 
from  before  backwards,  and  are  very  slightly  trenchant 
right  and  left.  Hardly  mol^  than  the  eight  or  nine  last  on 
each  side  are  nearly  conical.  Slight  vertical  ridges  show 
themselves  on  the  surfiice  of  the  teeth  of  old  inoividuals. 

Under  the  throat,  about  the  middle  of  the  branches  of 
the  maxillary  bone,  are  situated,  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left  side,  the  musky  glands.    /^^  T 
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The  external  orifice  of  the  nostrils  opens  on  the  u|)per 
side  of  the  beak,  at  a  small  distance  from  its  terminal 
border.  The  aperture  is  semilunar,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
may  be  perceived  a  cartilaginous  plate,  which  divides  it 
longitudinally  in  two.  The  edges  of  this  opening  form  two 
lips,  which  appear  to  have  the  power  of  approaching  each 
otner,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  hermetically.  The  an- 
terior of  these  is  curvilinear,  and  the  posterior  rectilinear: 
in  the  females  and  in  young  subjects  thev  are  very  delicate 
and  quite  soft ;  but  in  the  old  males  the  anterior  lip  not 
only  arrives  at  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  but  a  develop- 
ment that  carries  it  backwards  as  far  as  the  seventh  pair 
of  teeth,  and  triples  the  thickness  of  the  muzzle.  This 
pouch  or  cartilaginous  sac,  with  two  compartments,  is  of  a 
sub-oval  form,  and  is  notched  behind  so  as  to  form  two  very 
thick  rounded  lobes.  Above  these  is,  on  the  mesial  line 
and  in  front,  a  cordiform  prominence,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  deep  fold  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  sac  has  its 
opening,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  nostrils,  below. 
This  apparatus  is  the  nasal  purse  or  pouch  (Bourse  nasale) 
of  M.  Geoflfroy,  and  in  his  opinion  performs  the  office  of  a 
reservoir  of  air  for  the  animal  when  plunged  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  anterior  limb  is  nearly  one-half  longer  than  that 
part  of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior limbs  of  the  same  side.  The  hinder  limb  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  same  interval.  The  third  toe  is  longest 
in  all  the  feet  The  three  middle  toes  of  the  fore  foot  are 
united  at  their  base  by  a  very  short  membrane :  the  other 
two  toes  are  free,  as  well  as  the  first  toe  of  the  posterior 
feet ;  but  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  tas^  are 
united  by  a  thick  membrane  with  a  free  border,  which  is 
notched  as  it  were  semicircularly  between  the  toes.  The 
nails  are  slightly  arched. 

The  nape  supports  two  strong  scutcheons,  surmounted  by 
a  carina^  more  compressed  behind  than  it  is  before.  Their 
form  is  oval,  and  their  height  nearly  equal  to  their  width. 
There  is  sometimes  a  small  scutcheon  on  each  side  of  these. 
This  is  the  case  in  one  of  the  largest  individuals ;  viz.,  that 
described  by  Lac6p^e,  and  figured  by  Faujas  de  Saint- 
Fond  in  his  •  History  of  St.  Peter's  Mountain,'  at  Maes- 
tricht.  The  cervical  scutcheons,  to  the  number  of  four 
pairs,  form  a  longitudinal  band,  which  extends  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  neck  to  the  dorsal  shield.  The 
two  first  are  triangular,  the  six  others  quadrilateral.  Each 
of  them  have  a  longitudinal  carina  on  their  mesial  line, 
and  there  is  a  large  scale  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of 
the  last  pair. 


[Nuchal  and  cervical  plates,  &c.,  of  two  individaaU  of  Oavlalls  Gangettcus 
ftoro  Cavier.] 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  transversely  cut  by 
eighteen  bands  of  osseous  plates,  with  equal  carinee,  which 
consequently  form  four  longitudinal  rows  all  down  the  back. 
The  plates  of  the  two  lateral  rows  are  squared  and  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  mesial  rows,  which  are  ako  four- 
sided,  but  their  longitudinal  diameter  is  less  than  their 
transversal.  A  longitudinal  row  of  other  carinated  scut- 
cheons borders  this  dorsal  cuirass  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left,  for  a  part  of  its  length.  Tiie  flanks,  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  a  portion  of  its  upper  part,  are  covered  with  oval, 
flat  scales  of  moderate  size.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by 
fh)m  thirty-four  to  forty  scaly  circles,  the  number  varying  | 


in  different  individuals.  The  dentilatedVrest  does  not  be- 
come very  nerceptible  till  towards  the  sixth  or  seventh 
circle :  its  aouble  portion  terminates  at  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth.  This  crest  is  highest  towards  the  middle  of  the 
tail,  elsewhere  it  is  delicate  and  flexible.  The  scales  which 
clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  quadrilateral,  oblongs, 
and  perfectly  smooth:  there  are  nearly  sixty  transverse 
rows  from  the  chin  to  the  vent,  and,  like  those  of  the  flanks, 
they  are  all  pierced  with  a  small  pore  on  the  middle  of  their 
posterior  border. 

The  limbs  are  protected  above  with  rhomboidal  scales : 
the  anterior  limbs  on  their  external  edge ;  the  posterior 
limbs,  from  the  hock  (jarret)  to  the  little  toe,  have  a  row 
forming  a  serrated  edge.  The  surface  of  the  natatory 
membranes  is  covered  with  granulous  scales. 

Colour.  The  ground  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  deep 
water  green,  on  which  are  often  scattered  numerous  oblong, 
irregular,  brown  spots.  In  young  subjects,  the  back  and 
limbs  are  transversely  banded  with  black.  The  lower  re- 
gion of  the  body  is  very  palevellow,  or  whitish.  The  jaws 
are  sprinkled  with  brown.  Tne  nails  are  of  a  clear  horn- 
colour.    (Dum6ril  and  Bibron.) 

The  Gavial  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  Uving  Saurians.  The  measurement  of  the  largest  men- 
tioned by  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron  ia  given  at  five  metres, 
forty  centimetres. 

Cuvier  was  led  to  think,  principally  fi!t)m  the  figures  pub- 
lished by  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond,  that  there  was  more  than 
one  species  of  Gavial,  and  on  subsequent  inquiry,  distin- 
guished two,  the  Great  Gavial  and  the  Little  Gavial;  but 
he  was  afterwards  satisfied  from  the  examination  of  nume- 
rous specimens  that  age  alone  made  tiie  difference  between 
them. 

Fossil  Crocodilidjs. 

•  In  the  living  subgenera  of  the  Crocodilean  family,'  ob- 
serves Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  250),  •  we 
see  the  elongated  and  slender  beak  of  the  Gavial  of  the 
Ganges,  constructed  to  feed  on  fishes ;  whilst  the  shorter 
and  stronger  snout  of  the  broad-nosed  Crocodiles  and 
Alligators,  gives  them  the  power  of  seizing  and  devouring 
quadrupeds  that  come  to  the  banks  of  rivers  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  drink.  As  there  were  scarcely  any  mammalia 
during  the  secondary  periods,  whilst  the  waters  were  abun- 
dantly stored  with  fishes,  we  might,  a  priori,  expect  that  if 
any  Crocodilean  forms  had  then  existed,  they  would  most 
nearly  have  resembled  the  modem  Gavial.  And  we  have 
hitherto  found  only  those  genera  which  have  elongated 
beaks,  in  formations  anterior  to  and  including  the  chalk ; 
whilst  true  Crocodiles,  with  a  short  and  broad  snout  like 
that  of  the  Cayman  and  the  Alligator,  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  strata  of  the  tertiary  periods,  in  which  the  remains 
of  mammalia  abound.' 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  proceed  to  give  exam- 
ples of  the  long-beaked  division,  which,  while  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  living  Gavial  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  jaws,  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  it  in 
some  particulars. 

The  genus  Steneosaurtu  of  Geoflfroy  St  Hilaire  appears 
to  come  the  nearest  in  its  conformation  to  the  livmg  Gavial^ 
and  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  muzzle  and  ante- 
rior nasal  aperture  will  be  derived  from  the  following  cut 
of  a  specimen  from  Havre  * ; 


[Munla  uf  SteneoMnrus  from  Dr.  nnckland.  who  qnote*  De  la  Beehe.] 

whilst,  in  Teleosaurus,  Geoff.,  though  there  is  consider- 
able similarity  in  the  general  contour  of  the  head  and  jaws, 
the  conformation  of  the  muzzle  and  nasal  aperture  is  verv 
different  firom  that  of  the  living  saurian,  the  anterior  termi- 
nation of  that  aperture  forming  almost  a  vertical  section  of 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  Crocodilean  foi-m,  we  select 
the  cranium  and  the  upper  mandible  of  a  specimen  from 
the  London  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  figured  also  by  Dr. 
Buckland  in  his  Bridgewater  treatise. 

/  Dj- Buckland  state*  that  the  same  species/oeiran  in  the  Kimmeridft 
clay  of  Shotover  Hill  near  Oxford.     .         '        C     Q  r  ^ 
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[Teleoa-iarus  Chapmanni. 
lodiviiiual  of  tli«  same  specie 


,  hi-ad  Rccii  from  nl>uve|  £r,  licatl  of  amitliei 
loaiviiiual  of  tli«  same  species  hccu  trum  Ultiw.  Nhtiwiug  the  lower  jaw  ;  lo< 
onliiy  of  both,  Lias  in  the  ne'ii,'hbouTluiod  of  Whitby  ;  r,  inside  view  of  ante, 
rtor  extremity  of  lower  jaw.  Lucality,  Great  Oolite  nl  £us)ow  near  Wou<l.>luck, 
Oxon.    From  Dri  Buckland.] 


Anterior  extremities  of  tlie  beak  or  jaws  of  Tekosaurus.    Locality,  Orvat 
Oolite,  Stonesfleld,  Oxon.    From  Dr.  Buckland.] 


[Skull  of  CroGodiids  Speuceri.] 

Though  dilferkig  from  both,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  our  cuts,  that  tliis  last  form  of  head  comes  nearer  to  that 
of  Alligator  than  to  that  of  Crocodt'lus. 

MM.  Dum<5ril  and  Bibron,  in  their  elaborate  work  on 
Reptiles,  from  which  wo  have  drawn  largely,  arrange  the 
genera  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  among  others,  un- 
der their  Sauriens  Aspidiotes  FossileSy  an  arrangement  to 
which  we  cannot  subscribe  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  organization  of  these  extinct  Saurian 
forms  and  the  Crocodilidce,  Indeed  the  very  heading  Sauriens 
Aspidiotes  fossilos,  would  seem  to  be  a  warning  to  exclude 
Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  from  such  an  association. 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  the  subject  better  than  in 
the  following  words  of  Dr.  Buckland. 

•  The  discovery  of  Crocodilean  forms  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  living  Gavial  in  the  same  early  strata  that  contain  the 
first  traces  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  the  Plesiosaurus,  is  a 
fact  which  seems  wholly  at  variance  with  every  theory  that 
would  derive  the  race  of  Crocodiles  from  Ichthyosauri  and 
Plesiosauri  by  any  process  of  gradual  transmutation  or  de- 
velopment. The  first  appearance  of  all  these  three  families 
of  reptiles  seems  to  have  been  nearly  simultaneous ;  and 
they  all  continued  to  exist  together  until  the  termination 
of  the  secondary  formations,  when  the  Ichthyosauri  and 
Plesiosauri  became  extinct,  and  forms  of  Crocodiles  ap- 
proaching to  the  Cayman  and  the  Alligator  were  for  the 
first  time  introduced.*  {Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  L  p.  254.) 

CROCODILU'RUS.    [Lacertiad^e.] 

CROCUS,  a  beautiful  genus  of  Iridaceous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  many  hardy  species,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  commonest  ornaments  of  gardens.  Crocuses  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  three  only  being  wild  with  us,  namely  Crocus 
nudiHorus,  which  is  abundant  in  the  meadows  near  No^ 
tingham,  C.  vernus,  and  C.  sativus.  Botanists  have  found 
it  extremely  dilTicult  to  ascertain  by  what  precise  technical 
marks  the  species  are  to  be  distinguished.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  occupy  ourselves  with  that  subject,  but  shall  ratlier 


enumerate  bnefly  the  names  and  localities  of  such  as  ai« 
apparently  distinct ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  form  a  com- 
plete collection  of  these  pretty  flowers  may  know  where  to 
look  for  them,  and  when  their  task  is  accompli^ed. 

*  Vernal  Species. 
1.  C.  vernus.     This  is  the  common   purple    or  white 
crocus  of  our  gardens  in  the  .spring.    It  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  florists*  varieties,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  well  marked.    Its  root-coats  are  finely  netted^ 
its  flowers  scentless,  and  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  flowe, 
hairless.     C,  albiflorus  and  C.  obovatus  are  varieties  of  it 
It  is  said  to  be  wild  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  it  ma 
have  been  introduced.    It  is  certainly  wild  on  the  Alpg 
particularly  of  the  Tyrol,  Piedmont,  Smtzerland,  Salzburg 
and  Carinthia,  descending  to  the  sea-coast  at  Friuh.    It 
is  also  found  on  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and  else- 
where in   similar  situations  in   the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
associating  itself  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  similar  trees,  and 
not  existing  at  elevations  exceeding  6000  feet. 

2.  C,  versicolor,  the  common  sweet-scented,  variegated, 
spring  crocus.  There  are  not  many  varieties  of  it,  all  of 
which  are  recognized  by  the  root-coats  not  being  cut  circu-. 
larly,  the  yellow  tube  of  the  flower  bearded  with  hairs,  and 
the  sweet  scent.  It  grows  wild  about  Nizza  (Nice),  and  in 
all  the  eastern  parts  of  Provence. 

3.  C  bi/hrus,  the  Scotch  crocus.  The  beautiful  pencilled 
sepals  and  clear  or  bluish  white  petals  of  this  species  dis- 
tiiiguish  it  at  once ;  added  to  wliich  the  root-coats  are  cut 
round  into  circular  segments,  a  circumstance  that  occurs  in 
no  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Italy;  growing  wild  in  sterile  subalpine  pastures  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Sicily. 
Our  garden  plants  are  merely  a  cultivated  state  of  the  U. 
pusillus  of  the  Italians. 

4.  C.  Imperati.  Tliis  is  little  known  in  England.  Its 
leaves  appear  long  befbre  the  flowers,  and  are  glaucous  and 
spreading.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  a  delicate  violet 
inside,  but  externally  white ;  the  petals  are  almost  whole- 
coloured  and  psde  purple,  except  at  the  base ;  the  sepals  are 
strongly  feathered  witn  rich  purple.  A  white  and  a  whole- 
coloured  Miriety  of  it  are  said  to  exist.  It  differs  from 
C.  bifiorus  in  its  root-coats  being  membranous,  and  not  cut 
ci.cularly,  and  from  C.  versicolor  in  the  tube  of  the  flower 
not  being  hairy.  It  inhabits  low  hills  and  woods  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  on  Capri,  on  Mount  S.  Angelo  di 
Castellamare,  ana  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that  C  suoaoe- 
olens  is  at  most  only  a  variety  of  this. 

5.  C  luteus  or  nuesiacus,  the  large  yellow  crocus.  It  is 
characterized  by  very  large  whole-coloured  flowers,  and  large 
roots,  with  coarsely  netted  coats.  It  is  an  oriental  plant, 
but  its  exact  locality  is  unknown. 

6.  C  aureus,  the  small  yellow  crocus,  by  no  means  so 
common  as  the  last,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  variety.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  and  deeper  coloured,  and  it  has  a  pale 
cream-coloured  variety.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  wild  on  the 
hills  of  the  Morea. 

7.  C,  susianus,  the  cloth  of  gold  crocus.  This  species  is 
well  known  for  its  coarsely-netted  root  skin  and  small  deep 
yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  feathered  with  dark 
chocolate  brown,  and  are  rolled  back  when  expanded  under 
sunshine.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  the  iJkraine,  and 
the  other  parts  of  south-western  Russia :  it  is  also  believed 
to  be  a  Turkish  plant ;  and  localities  are  given  for  it  under 
the  name  of  C,  reticulatus,  on  mountains  near  Trieste,  in 
woods  near  Lippizza,  in  Friuli,  and  in  Hungary,  in  the 
lordship  of  Tolna.  A  remarkable  variety  with  deep  purple 
flowers  exists,  but  it  is  extremely  rare. 

8.  C.  stellatus  and  sulphureus  are  pale  and  probably 
hybrid  varieties  of  C.  luteus.  They  have  never  been  seen 
except  in  gardens,  and  are  the  least  pretty  of  the  genus. 

♦  *  Autumnal  Species. 

9.  C  sativus,  the  common  saffton  crocus,  an  eastern 
plant,  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  for  the  ^ke  of  rts 
long  reddish  orange  drooping  stigmas,  which,  when  dried, 
form  the  saffron  of  the  shops.  Its  Asiatic  localities  are 
not  known ;  in  Europe  it  grows  apparently  wiia  in  ine 
5outh  of  Tyrol,  and  is  said  to  have  l?o«" /^,^"„^  ."^  ^!?^ 
and  on  the^Alps  of  Savoy.  Its  British  station  is  m  all  pro- 
bability  to  be  ascribed  to  accident.  „,^ie.  whien 
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pastixres  in  Calabria,  and  in  both  mountainous  and  maritime 
situations  through  all  Sicily,  where  its  stigmas  are  collected 
instead  of  those  of  the  true  saffron.  Its  blossoms  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  are  known  at  first  sight  firom  the  stigmas  not 
hanging  out  of  the  flower,  but  standing  upright  and  in- 
closed within  it.    The  tube  of  its  flower  is  very  long. 

11.  C.  Thomasiif  a  Calabrian  plant,  found  in  mountain 
woods.  It  is  said  to  have  coarsely-netted  root-coats,  fra- 
grant saflfron-like  truncated  stigmas  inclosed  within  the 
Sower,  which  appears  long  after  the  leaves,  and  has  a 
bearded  throat.  Exists  in  English  gardens,  but  is  very  rare. 

12.  C.  nudiflorus.  The  flowers  appear  without  the  leaves, 
and  the  root-coats  are  slightly  netted.  The  stigmas  are 
divided  into  many  deep  narrow  segments.  The  nlant  is 
not  rare  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  about  tlie  time 
of  the  Colchicum,  to  a  small  species  of  which  it  at  first 
sight  bears  much  resemblance.  C.  speciosus,  multifiduSt 
medius,  are  mere  varieties  or  synonymous  names  of  this  plant. 

1 3.  C.  ecroUmis.  This  requires  to  be  compared  with  C. 
odorus,  to  which  it  approaches  very  nearly,  if  it  be  not  the 
same  thing. 

For  a  florist's  account  of  the  varieties  of  spring  cro- 
cuses cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  see  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ^London,  vol.  vii. 

CRCBSUS  (Kpoiffoc),  the  last  of  the  MermnadsD,  son  of 
Alyattes,  succeeded  his  fiither  Alyattes  as  king  of  Lydia  at  the 
age  of  thirty -five,  b.  c.  560.  (Herod,  i.  7  and  26.)  But  before 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hel.y  p.  297 ;  and  Larcher  on 
Herod,,  i.  27.)  He  was  contemporary  with  Pisistratus,  tyrant 
of  Athens  (Herod,  i.  59),  and  with  Anaxandrides,  king  of 
Sparta  (i.  67).  He  attacked  and  reduced  to  subjection  all' 
the  lonians  and  iEolians  in  Asia  (i.  26),  and  all  the  nations 
west  of  the  Halys  (i.  28).  The  increase  of  the  Persian 
power  led  him,  after  consulting  various  oracles  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt  (i.  77),  and  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (L  69),  as  the 
most  powerful  people  of  Hellas,  about  554  b.  c.  (Clinton, 
R  H.,  p.  207).  He  subsequently  attacked  and  conquered 
the  C^ppadocian  Syrians  beyond  the  Halys,  and  engaged 
in  battle  with  Cyrus,  in  which  however  neither  was  victo- 
rious. He  returned  to  Sardis,  intending  to  wait  till  the 
following  year  to  renew  the  war ;  but  Cyrus,  anticipating 
his  designs,  attacked  him  in  his  own  capital,  defeatea  him, 
and  took  Sardis  b.  c.  546.  CroBsus  was  made  prisoner  and 
was  placed  on  a  pile  to  be  burnt,  but  Cyrus  relented,  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished.  He  reigned  fourteen  years. 
After  his  captivity  he  became  (>rus*s  ftivourite  companion 
and  adviser  in  his  future  wars.  When  Cyrus  died  he  recom- 
mended CrcBSus  to  his  son  and  successor  Camb3rses,  as  one 
in  whom  he  might  confide  as  a  firiend.  Croesus  however 
did  not  long  continue  in  the  favour  of  Cambjrses :  he  took 
upon  himself  on  one  occasion  to  admonish  the  king,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  insane,  and  he  had  great  difficmty  in 
escaping  with  his  life.    Little  is  known  of  him  after  this 

Seriod.  While  king  he  was  visited  by  Solon,  and  Hero- 
otus  (i.  30 — 33)  records  a  long  conversation  between  them 
on  wealth  and  happiness.  The  riches  of  Cnssus  were  so 
great  that  his  name  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  a  son  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
who  gained  the  fecultv  of  speech  by  the  effort  which  he 
mode  to  cry  out  when  he  saw  a  Persian  going  to  kill  his 
father  at  the  capture  of  Sardis.  (Herodotus;  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Solon.) 

CROFT,  WILLIAM  (Mus.  Doc.),  who  as  a  composer  of 
cathedral  music  has  no  superior,  was  b(Mrn  in  Warwickshire 
in  1677,  and  educated  in  the  C^apel-Royal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
His  earliest  preferment  was  to  the  place  of  organist  of  St. 
Anne's,  Soho,  when  an  organ  was  for  the  first  time  erected 
in  that  church.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman-ex- 
traordinary of  the  Chapel-Royal ;  and  in  1 704  was  appointed 
joint-organist  of  the  same  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  on  whose 
decease,  in  1707,  he  obtained  the  whole  place.  In  1708  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  Master  of  the  Children  and  Com- 
poser to  the  Chapel-Royal,  and  also  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  1711  he  published,  but  without  his 
name,  a  volume  containing  the  words  of  the  anthems  used 
by  the  three  London  choirs,  with  a  preface,  giving  a  brief 
history  of  English  church-music ;  in  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Dean  Aldrich,  he  ascribes  the  anthem,  *  O  Lord,  the 
Maker  of  all  things!*  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  mentions  Tallis 
as  famed  throughout  Europe  for  his  compositions.  In  171 5 
Croft  was  created  Doctor  in  Music  by  the  Univers'ty  of  Ox- 


ford ;  bis  Exercise  oonsisted  of  aLatin  and^aaBiuJish  Ode, 
both  of  which  were  afterwards  curiously  engraveS  in  soate, 
and  published  under  the  title  ofMusicus  Apparatus  Aeade- 
micus.  In  1 724  he  published  his  noble  worlC  Musica  Sacra, 
in  two  volumes,  folio.  In  the  pre&ce  to  this  he,  states 
that  his  work  is  the  first  essay  m  music-printing  of  the 
kind,  it  being  in  score,  engraved,  and  stamped  en  plates* 
and  that  for  want  of  some  such  contrivance,  me  music  for- 
merly printed  in  England  was  very  incorrectly  pub- 
lished ;  as  an  instance  of  which  he  mentions  Purcell's  TV 
Deum  and  Jubilate.  Dr.  Oroft  died  in  1727,  of  an  illness 
produced  by  his  attendance  at  the  coronation  of  George  U^ 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  menu- 
ment,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  firiend  Humphrey  Wyr- 
ley  Birch,  Esq.,  records  his  high  merits  as  a  composer,  and 
his  amiable  and  excellent  moral  qualities  as  a  member  of 
society.  Besides  his  ecclesiastical  music,  Dr.  Crofl  was  the 
author  of  six  sonatas  for  two  flutes,  six  for  a  flute  and  a  base, 
and  numerous  songs,  which  appeared  in  the  various  musical 
publications  of  his  day.  (Hawkins*  and  Burney's  Histories.) 

CROMARTY.    [Ross  and  Cromarty.] 

CROMER.    JNoRFOLK.] 

CROMLECH,  a  large  stone  placed  in  the  manner  of  a 
table,  but  in  an  inclined  position,  upon  other  stones  set  up 
on  end.  Monuments  of  this  description  are  numerous  in 
Anglesea,  where  two  of  the  largest  Cromlechs  in  Britain 
remain  at  Plas  Newydd.  Many  others  are  seen  in  Wales. 
They  are  likewise  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Bri- 
tany,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  religion  of  the  Druids 
prevailed.  Cromlechs  are  also  described  to  have  been 
found  both  in  North  and  South  America.  Borlase,  in  his 
•Natural  History  of  Cornwall,'  suggests  that  they  were  se- 
pulchral But  Rowlands,  in  his^Mona  Antiqua,*  King, 
Toland,  and  numerous  other  of  oor  best  antiauaries,  con- 
sider them  the  remains  of  altars  used  for  idolatrous  sa- 
crifices. They  were  usually  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  stones,  the  Druid  temple;  and  had  a  single  stone,  of 
large  size,  occasionally  near  them,  supposed  to  have  served 
as  apedestal  for  some  deity. 

CROMWELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Putney,  near 
London,  where  his  fisither  was  a  blacksmith,  and  afterwards 
a  brewer.  He  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
Latin  ^«  and  as  soon  as  he  grew  up  went  to  the  continent, 
where  he  learned  several  foreign  languages.  He  became 
derk  in  an  extensive  foctory  at  Antwerp ;  firom  whence  he 
was  taken  to  Rome  (1510)  by  some  citizens  of  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  thought  that  he  would  be  of  assistance  to 
them  in  some  business  that  they  had  with  the  pope.  During 
this  journey  he  learned  by  heart  Erasmus's  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  he  continued  to  improve  himself 
during  his  residence  in  Italv.  On  lus  return  he  was  re- 
ceived into  Cardinal  Wolsey  s  house,  became  his  solicitor, 
and  the  chief  agent  in  the  foundation  of  his  colleges  at  Ox- 
ford and  Ipswich.  He  was  also  returned  as  a  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  increased  his  fistme  by  his 
defence  of  Wolsey,  who  had  there  been  indicted  for  treason. 
After  the  cardinal's  disgrace,  Cromwell  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  king:  in  1531  he  was  knighted,  and  made 
privy  councillor  and  master  of  the  jewel-nouse.  He  noW 
rapidly  rose  to  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state.  In 
1532  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  tiie  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  afterwajrds  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  in  1534 
he  was  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oambridgo;  in  1535, 
Visitor-Greneral  of  English  monasteries,  and  in  1536  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  SeaL  He  now  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the 
Rolls,  and  was  created  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham  in  Rut- 
landshire, and  appointed  Vicar-Greneral  and  Vicegerent,  in 
all  religious  matters  the  next  in  authority  to  the  king,  who 
was  now  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  His 
friendship  with  Cranmer  was  intimate,  and  their  views  re- 
specting the  reformation  very  similar.  It  being  Cromwell's 
object  to  destroy  the  pope's  auUiority,  he  circulated  new 
articles  of  foith,  and  enjoined  the  clergy  to  preach  the 
king's  supremacy,  to  remove  images  from  their  altars,  and 
to  promote  the  religious  educatioa  of  all  young  persons, 
teaching  them  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  He  commanded  English  Bibles  to  be 
placed  in  the  churches,  and  took  active  means  for  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  monasteries.  These  alterations,  toother 
with  the  great  increase  of  his  wealth,  some  of  which  it  was 
suspected  that  he  obtained  by  dishonest  means,  rendered 
him  extremely  unpopular,  so  that  i^^s^  were  not| wanting 
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many  enemies  wno  endeayoured  to  prejudice  the  king 
against  him.  The  king's  esteem  for  him  could  not  however 
ue  shaken  in  1537  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  all 
Forests  he^rond  Trent,  and  in  August  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  nominated  Dean  of  Wells. 
The  long  list  of  Cromwell's  titles  and  official  appointments 
is  still  far  from  completed.  In  1 538  he  was  maae  Constable 
of  Cansbrook  Castle,  and  obtained  a  ^nnt  of  the  castle  and 
lordship  of  Okeham.  About  this  time  he  issued  various 
injunctions  [Cranmkr]  to  the  clergy,  by  one  of  which 
parish-registers  were  established;  and  m  1539,  aitef  having 
received  from  the  king  several  monastic  manors  and  va- 
luable estates,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  named  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  England:  at  the  same  time  Gregory,  his 
son,  obtained  the  barony  of  Okeham. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  little  check  to  the  career  of 
Cromwell's  proroerity :  his  frivour  at  court  had  always  been 
sufficient  to  stifle  any  popular  complaints,  but  he  now  be- 
came aware  that  both  Cranmer  and  himself  were  declining 
m  the  royal  estimation.  Gktrdiner  (bishop  of  Winchester) 
and  his  party  had  gained  some  ascendancy  over  the  king,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  power  of  these  advocates  of  the  lUman 
Cathouo  Ikith  increased,  the  influence  of  the  reformers  de- 
clined, and  both  they  and  their  doctrines  became  unaccept- 
able at  court  In  order  to  regain  his  former  ground,  or  at  least 
to  intrench  himself  firmly  in  the  powerfrd  position  which  he 
still  retained,  Cromwell  lost  no  opportunity  of  promoting 
Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cloves,  taking  care  to  set 
before  the  king,  as  often  as  circumstances  permitted,  the 
many  advantages  which  would  arise  from  such  a  union. 
The  cause  of  Cromwell's  great  zeal  was  this :  Anne  and  all 
her  friends  were  Lutherans,  and  Cromwell  counted  upon 
great  support  from  a  queen  of  his  own  choice,  whose  religious 
opinions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  complete  Miuie  of  this  scheme  became  the  ruin  of  its 
contriver.  An  aversion  to  the  promoter  of  the  marriage 
quickly  followed  the  king^s  disgust  and  disappointment  at  his 
ugly  bride,  and  Henry  now  wulingly  opened  his  ears  to  the 
flood  of  complaints  which  were  poured  mto  them  from  every 
quarter.  To  the  laity  Cromwell  was  hateful,  on  account 
of  the  oppressive  subsidies  that  he  had  raised  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  sums  which  had  accrued  fVom  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries;  to  the  nobUity  he  was  still  more 
odious,  on  account  of  the  titles  and  power  that  he  had  ob- 
tained notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth ;  and  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  he  was  an  object  of  aversion  and  jea- 
lousy, on  account  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  that  he  held 
and  promulgated.  As  soon  then  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  capricious  king,  who  had  elevated  him  from  an  humble 
individual  to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the  realm,  was 
no  longer  willing  to  support  him,  his  downiW  was  certain. 
The  numerous  important  acts  of  his  administration  supplied 
his  enemies  with  abundant  prooib  of  malversation  and  trea- 
son. He  was  arrested  on  the  10th  of  Juno,  1540,  and 
committed  to  prison.  The  letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  king 
praying  for  psraon  were  disregarded,  though  the  king  was 
touched  by  them,  and  read  uem  thrice  over:  be  was  ac- 
cused on  the  l7thof  June  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
sent  the  bill  of  attainder  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  19th.  Here  some  objections  were  raised  against  the 
bill ;  but  after  a  delay  of  ten  days  a  new  bill  was  flramed 
by  the  Commons,  which  the  Lor^  afterwards  raraed.  This 
bill  contained  twelve  articles  of  impeachment  (Burnet,  Hist, 
Ref.  vol.  i.),  accusing  him,  among  oUier  crimes,  of  beine 
*  the  most  iklse  and  corrupt  traitor  and  deceiver  that  had 
been  known  in  that  reien,*  '  of  beine  a  detestable  heretic,' 
and  *  of  having  acquired  innumerable  sums  of  money  and 
treasure  by  oppression,  bribenr,  and  extortion.*  To  these 
accusations  he  was  not  allowed  to  answer  in  court,  for  fear, 
as  it  may  be  supposed,  that  he  would  prove  the  king's 
orders,  directions,  or  consent  for  doing  many  things  of  which 
he  was  accused.  He  was  kept  in  close  custody  for  six  weeks, 
when  any  hope  that  he  might  have  entertained  of  a  re- 
prieve was  put  an  end  to ;  the  charms  of  Catherine  Howard 
and  the  endeavours  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  prevailed,  and  the  king  signed  a  warrant  for 
his  execution,  which  took  place  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  28th 
of  Julv,  1540.  Thus  fell  this  great  minister,  of  whom,  as 
indeed  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  very  opposite  charac- 
ters have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  historians.  His  vir- 
tues are  greatly  magnified  by  the  advocates  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, his  vices  by  its  opponents.    It  appears  doubtful,  from 


died ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and 
that  he  used  the  term  Catholic  Faith  (which  some  have 
held  was  intentionally  ambiguous  in  his  speech  and  after- 
wards in  Cranmer's)  in  the  Lutheran  meaning  of  the  term. 
Cromwell  was  no  patriot :  his  own  interest,  elevation,  and 
aggrandizement  seem  always  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts.  He  was  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  rapacious, 
hypocritical,  and  suspicious.  To  counterbalance  these  evil 
qualities  he  had  few  virtues.  He  is  said  to  have  shown 
cruelty  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  some  here- 
tics, but  he  could  scarce  have  been  without  benevolence, 
for  about  200  persons  (Stowe's  Survey)  were  fed  twice  a 
day  at  his  gate.  He  had  a  good  understanding,  and  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  his  attention  to  business  was  fre- 
quent and  assiduous.  He  was  the  promoter  of  many  useful 
alterations  in  the  laws,  and  especially  in  those  respecting 
the  church.  These  were  his  chief  merits.  In  passing 
judgment  upon  him,  the  remembrance  of  the  reckless  ty- 
rannical caprice  of  his  master,  of  the  rapidity  of  his  own 
advancement,  together  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  times, 
should  enhance  the  value  of  his  merits,  and  temper  our 
condemnation  of  his  crimes. 

{Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments;  Stew's  Annals,  Strype's 
Memorials;  Lord  Herbert's  and  other  Histories  of  Ens- 
land;  Bumefs  Rrform,;  Collier's  Ecelesias.  Htst,;  the 
Biog,  Brit.,  &c.  &c) 

CSlOMWELL,  OLIVER,  the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell, 
and  his  wifo  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stuart, 
was  bom  in  St.  John's  parish  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  and  named  after  his  uncle  and 
godfother.  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  worthy  member  of  his 
antient  and  respectable  fiimily.  He  grew  up  a  stubborn 
mischievous  boy,  so  little  inclined  to  sedentary  occupation, 
that  when  in  1616  he  exchanged  a  school  at  Huntingdon 
for  Sidney  (College,  in  the  neighbouring  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  had  made  no  great  progress  in  his  studies.  At 
the  aeath  of  his  fiither,  wluch  occurred  soon  after  he  went 
to  college,  he  was  removed  fr^m  the  university  by  his 
mother,  who  in  the  changed  state  of  her  circumstances^ 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  enter  her  son  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
that  he  might  follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  To  such  a 
grave  study  however  Oliver  did  not  feel  inclined.  With 
Sttle  intention  to  use  them  for  their  proper  purpose,  he  took 
possession  of  his  chambers :  the  vices  of  the  town  were  new 
to  him,  and  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of 
his  father,  he  foil  into  profligate  habits,  and  became  ad- 
dicted to  gambling.  Two  or  three  vears  afterwards,  when 
he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  he  still  continued  to  live  so 
dissolute  a  life  that  he  forfeited  the  friendship  of  his  uncle 
Sir  Oliver  CromweU.  His  mind  however  soon  became 
uneasy ;  the  diminution  of  his  fortune  and  compunction  for 
his  conduct  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  on  a  sudden  there 
appeared  a  great  alteration  in  his  life.  His  companions 
and  their  extravagances  no  longer  pleased  him ;  gay  were 
superseded  by  grave  thoughts,  and  his  attention  frequently 
rested  on  religious  subjects.  This  change  restored  to  him 
the  countenance  of  his  fViends ;  and  his  relations,  the  Bar- 
ringtons  and  the  Hampdens,  interested  themselves  in  ar- 
ranging an  union  between  Oliver,  who  had  now  completed 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bourchier,  a  lady  wanting  in  personal  attractions, 
but  virtuous,  sensible,  and  possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  his  attachment  to  the  Puritans 
first  appeared,  and  his  nouse  at  St.  Ives  became  the  retreat 
of  the  disaffected  clergy.  As  the  nation  was  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  court,  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  aversion 
to  it  was  known,  he  was  elected  membw  for  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon  in  1628 :  this  parliament  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  king,  by  its  impolitic  speedv  dissolution,  still 
further  irritated  his  enemies.  Cromwell  s  house  was  more 
than  ever  frequented  by  Puritan  preachers  and  their 
hearers.  His  opinions  became  so  deeply  rooted,  that  his 
hospitality  to  those  who  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
increased  his  expenses  until  his  circumstances  became  again 
so  much  embarrassed  that  a  portion  of  his  property  was  ne- 
cessarily sold.  Whether,  after  this  sale,  he  was  connected 
with  a  brewery  is  not  clear  :•  it  is  certain  however  that  he 
became  a  farmer  at  St  Ives,  but  having  no  faiowledge  of 
agriculture,  this  speculation  only  increased  his  financial 
difficulties.  Sir  Thomas  Stuart,  his  maternal  uncle,  dying 
(1636),  Oliver  became  possessed  under  his  will  of  property 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely  amounting  to  nearly  500/.  a  vear.  His 
fortunes  vew  thtu  paxtiaUy  wtiifved;  nevwtb^s  ia  iho 
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Lope  of  better  providing  for  his  children,  he  determined  in 
1637  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  having  taken  a  passage 
to  New  England  in  a  ship  then  lying  in  the  Thames,  em- 
harked  with  his  whole  family.  The  vessel,  however,  was 
detained  by  a  proclamation  forbidding  such  embarkations, 
unless  under  a  Kcense  from  the  government,  which  he  knew 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  procure.  Religion  had  at  this 
time  a  very  sti\)ng  influence  upon  his  mind ;  poor  as  he  still 
was,  we  find  that,  from  motives  of  conscience,  he  returned 
sums  that  in  his  youth  he  had  won  by  gambling.  He 
lived  at  Ely  in  retirement  with  his  wife  and  children ;  but 
notwithstanding  he  «aw  few  persons  of  importance,  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigour  of  his  unaerstanding  became  generally 
known :  his  open  advocacy  of  principles  opposed  to  the 
government,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  resisted  an  unpo- 
pular attempt  to  drain  some  of  tlie  neighljouring  Cam- 
bridgeshire lens,  attracted  the  favourable  regard  of  many 
public  men.  In  such  esteem  was  he  held,  that  he  was  pro- 
posed for  the  representation  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  elected,  though  as  some  say  by  intrigue  (Noble's  Mem,^ 
vol.  i.,  iu.)  in  opposition  to  Counsellor  Mewtis,  the  court 
candidate,  both  to  the  short-lived  parliament  of  1640,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Long  Parliament^  by  which  it  was  speedily 
followed. 

Cromwell  was  now  in  the  middle  age  of  life ;  his  health 
was  strong,  and  his  judgment  matured*  so  fer  circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  his  farther  elevation.  But  he 
had  deficiencies,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in  person  and  in 
knowledge,  which  precluded  all  foresight  of  the  height  to 
which  he  would  rise.  He  had  neither  the  address  nor  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  resided  so  little  in 
London,  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
leading  men  at  court ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  par- 
liament or  the  method  of  government,  and  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  foreign  policy.  The  descriptions  given  of  him 
on  his  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  display  in  a  striking  manner  his 
unpolished  rusticity.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  gives  the  follow- 
ing minute  account : — *  The  first  time  that  I  ever  took  no- 
tice of  him  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  held  in 
November,  1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly 
young  gentleman  (for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clothes).  I  came  one  morning  into  the 
house  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking  (whom 
I  knew  not),  very  ordinarily  appareled ;  for  it  was  a  plain 
cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  nave  been  made  by  an  ill  country 
tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean ;  and  I  re- 
member a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which 
was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar ;  his  hat  was  without 
a  hat-band ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side ;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  his 
voice  sharp  and  untunable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fer- 
vour.* With  the  exception  of  his  eloquence,  this  probably 
was  a  correct  picture.  Cromwell  spoke  certainly  with  fter- 
vour ;  but  his  biographers  must  be  credited  in  their  asser- 
tion that  he  had  not  the  smallest  pi^tension  to  rhetoric,  but 
was  confused  and  unintelligible  in  His  address.  In  a  some- 
what intemperate  sermon  written  after  the  Protector's 
dcatli.  Dr.  South  speaks  of  his  appearance  when  attending 
the  Long  Parliament  *  Who,'  says  he,  *  that  beheld  such 
a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell  first  entering  the 

Earliament-hpuse,  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloak  and  a  greasy 
at  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for),  could  have  sus- 
pected that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he  should,  by  the 
murder  of  one  king  and  the  banishment  of  another,  ascend 
the  throne,  be  invested  in  the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing 
of  the  state  of  a  king  but  the  changing  his  hat  into  a 
crown.'  He  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  extent  of  his  energy  and  abilities ;  the  tmie  was  at  hand 
when  they  were  to  be  proved. 

For  an  account  of  the  discontents  in  the  kingdom  and 
the  causes  of  the  civil  war,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  copious  histories  of  the  time.  The  tyranny  and  mal- 
administration of  the  weak  and  obstinate  Charles  became 
the  subject  (1641)  of  a  violent  remonstrance  from  his  par- 
liament, which  at  once  insured  their  rupture  with  the  long. 
Cromwell,  now  associated  in  the  councils  of  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  the  rest  of  the  democratic  leaders,  strenuously 
supported  this  remonstrance;  and  in  1642,  when  the  civil 
war  commenced,  eagerly  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the 
authoiity  of  the  parliament,  with  wnich  he  immediately 
took  the  field  in  their  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  compa- 
ratively advanced  age  at  which  ho  first  buckled  on  &e 


sword,  all  writci-s  bear  testimony  to  the  military  abilities 
that  he  displayed  throughout  the  succession  of  battles  be- 
tween the  parliamentary  and  royalist  forces.  At  Marston 
Moor,  at  Stamford,  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
he  was  especially  distinguished.  With  the  title  of  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  horse  he  soon  became,  under  Faiifax, 
the  chief  mover  of  a  victorious  army ;  and  so  valuable  were 
his  ser>'ices  considered  by  the  parliament,  that  he  was 
exempted  from  obedience  to  the  *  self-denying  ordinance'— 
an  injunction  which  excluded  the  members  of  either  house 
from  holding  any  command  in  the  aimy.  This  measure 
was  brought  forward  by  Cromwell's  friends,  who  trusted 
to  his  popularity  in  the  parliament,  and  the  necessity  that 
it  had  for  his  services,  to  procure  an  exception  in  his  favour. 
The  result  fully  answere.l  their  expectations;  his  rivals 
were  set  aside,  lis  power  more  widely  spread,  and  a  greater 
scope  given  to  his  ambition.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby 
(June,  1645)  Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing,  and 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  the  left;  the  main  body  of  the  royal- 
ists was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  As  the  troops 
were  nearly  equal,  the  event  of  the  day  was  looked  for  by 
each  side  with  anxious  hope.  Ireton  was  repulsed  early  in 
the  day ;  but  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  taking  advantage  of 
Prince  Rupert's  temerity,  totally  dispersed  the  kine's  in- 
fantry, and  took  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  Elated 
with  victoiy,  the  parliamentary  army,  under  the  same 
leaders,  vigorously  prosecuted  their  success,  until  they  had 
reduced  most  of  the  i*oyalists  in  the  west.  Cromwell  now 
(1646)  found  leisure  to  return  to  London;  the  thanks  of 
the  parliament  were  voted  to  him ;  his  services  were  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  and  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  2500/.  a 
year,  to  be  raised  from  Lord  Winchester's  estates. 

The  king,  who  had  passed  the  winter  (1645-6)  at  Oxfoid, 
in  a  condition  to  the  last  degree  disastrous  and  melancholy, 
in  the  month  of  May  escaped  from  that  city  in  disguise, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Scottish 
army,  then  encamped  at  Newark.  After  some  negotia- 
tions, he  was  basely  delivered  up  by  the  Scots  to  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners,  who  kept  him  prisoner  at  Hol- 
denby,  in  Northamptonshire.    In  proportion  as  the  king's 

Sower  had  diminished,  the  division  between  the  Indepen- 
ents  and  the  Presbyterians  had  become  daily  more  appa- 
rent. In  the  army,  the  majority,  with  Cromwell  at  their 
head,  were  Independents ;  in  the  parliament,  Presbyterians. 
Each  body,  jealous  of  the  other's  power,  began  to  strive  for 
the  mastery.  At  length  the  army  rebelled  against  the  par- 
liament; and  Cromwdl,  aware  of  the  advantage  that  would 
be  gained  by  the  possession  of  the  king's  person,  directed 
one  Joj'ce,  a  young  and  enterprising  soldier,  to  rescue  the 
king  from  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  deliver  him  to  the  army  (1647).  This  scheme 
was  quickly  put  into  execution;  Cromwell  maintaining 
with  refined  hypocrisy  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  disaffc<-- 
tion  which  the  army  showed  towards  tlic  parliament.  The 
members,  however,  were  not  deceived.  Tlie  Presbytevian 
leaders  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  accuse  the  lieutenant-general  of  having 
promoted  this  scliism,  and  to  commit  him  to  the  Towpr. 
Intelligence  of  these  pi^oceedings  was  quickly  canied  to 
the  army;  and  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  the  cri>is  was 
desperate,  and  that  some  decided  step  must  instantly  bo 
taken,  hastened  to  the  camp,  where  he  dexterously  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  invested  with  the  chief  command,  and 
then,  threatening  the  unpopidar  parliament,  marched  south- 
wards to  St.  Alban's. 

As  long  as  there  remained  any  balance  between  the 
rival  powers  in  the  state,  each  sought  the  support  of  the 
royalists,  and  the  king's  cause  appeared  not  altogether 
hopeless ;  he  was  courted  by  the  Presbyterians  and  deceit- 
fully flattered  by  Cromwell.  But  when  the  leaders  of  the 
army  estabhshed  their  dominion,  the  case  was  altered.  At 
a  conference  at  Windsor. -opened  with  prayers  poured  forth 
by  Cromwell  himself  with  all  the  cant  of  fanaticism,  he 
opened  the  faring  counsel  of  punishing  the  king  by  judi- 
cial sentence.  The  time,  however,  was  not  quite  at  hand 
for  this  bold  measure.  The  king  was  left  in  custody 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Cromwell  agwn  took  the  field 
against  the  Scots  in  the  north  and  the  Welsh  in  the  west, 
making  preparations  at  the  same  time  to  resist  an  inva- 
sion from  Holland  threatened  by  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom 
seventeen  English  ships  had  deserted.  Again  he  was  vic- 
torious ;  and  his  army  returned  to  London,  where  thef 
broke  violently  into  the  parliament-bouse  vhile  1^  x0e^ 
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bors  were  in  debate,  seizine  some,  and  excluding  others,  by 
the  direction  of  Olonel  Pride.  The  king's  trial  now  (1649) 
commenced,  and  in  pro^rtion  as  violence  increased  the 
greater  were  the  pretensions  to  sanctity.      Cromwell  de- 
<^.lared  to  the  house,  *  Should  any  one  have  voluntarily  pro- 
posed  to  bring  the  king  to  punishment,  I  should  have  re- 
garded him  as  the  greatest  traitor;  but  since  Providence 
and  necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  your  counsels,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give   you  any  advice.    Even  I  myself,  when  I  was  lately 
offering  up  petitions  for  his  majesty's  restoration,  felt  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  considered  this 
preternatural  movement  as   the   answer  which  Heaven, 
having  rejected  the  king,  had  sent  to  my  supplications.' 
(Hume.)    The  circumstances  attending  the  lings  trial 
are  well  known.    Cromwell  took  an  open  undisguised  part, 
and,  with  Ireton  and  Harrison,  was  named  by  the  dregs  of 
tlie  parliament  among  the  133  persons  chosen  to  constitute 
the  tribunal.     One  half  of  this  number  were  usually  ab- 
sent: but  Cromwell's  interest  in  the  result  was  so  deep 
that  he  was  always  present  in  the  court.    The  sentence 
was   passed,  and  he  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion.   He  was  now  beset  with  entreaties  to  spare  the  king's 
life.      To  the  intercessions  of  his  son  Richard  he  would 
scarcely  listen  with  patience ;  ,to  his  cousin  Col.  Cromwell 
he  would  only  reply,  *  Gro  to  rest,  and  expect  no  answer  to 
oarry  to  the  prince,  for  the  council  of  officers  have  been 
seeking  Grod,  as  I  also  have  done,  and  it  is  resolved  by 
them  all  that  the  king  must  die.'    The  execution  followed 
accordingly.     Five  days  afterwards  the  House  of  Lords  was 
voted  useless,   and  a  council  of  state  was  formed,  with 
Bradshaw  for  president  and  Cromwell  a  principal  member. 
DiHficulties    soon  crowded    round    their  government.    A 
inutiny  broke  out  in  the  army,  which  required  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  lieutenant-general.    Some  regiments 
were  pacified  with  little  trouble,  and  became  submissive 
after  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders;  but  others  con- 
tinued to  resist.   At  length  Cromwell  offered  them  a  treaty, 
which  they  had  no  sooner  accepted  than  he  foithlessly  put 
a  Wge  portion  of  them  to  death.    By  these  means  peace 
was  restored. 

In  Ireland  the  majority  were  still  hostile  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  an  army  had  been  sent  there  to  reduce  the 
royalists  to  submission.  Oomwell  joined  the  troops  in 
August,  1649:  he  besieged  and  took  Drogheda,  gave  no 
quarter  to  the  garrison,  and  proceeded  to  capt\ire  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Clonmell.  In  nine  months  the  country 
was  nearly  subdued.  Satisfied  with  his  success,  he  left  to 
Ireton  the  conduct  of  the  troops  against  his  panic-struck 
adversaries;  and  having  sailed  for  Bristol,  proceeded  to 
London,  wl^ere  he  was  received  with  fresh  honours  by  the 
parliament. 

The  children  of  the  late  king  had  suffered  deeply  ft-om 
their  fallen  fortunes :  one  had  died  of  grief  at  her  father's 
execution,  another  had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Cromwell,  and  Prince  Charles,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  poor 
and  neglected,  had  lived  sometimes  in  Holland,  at  other 
times  either  in  Jersey  or  in  France.  At  length  he  was  induced 
by  the  Scottish  army  to  take  shelter  among  them,  a  pro- 
tection which  he  bought  by  subscription  to  the  covenant 
and  submission  to  restrictions  so  severe  as  almost  to  render 
him  a  prisoner.  Whatever  might  be  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  junction  was  formed,  the  return  of  Charles 
to  his  kingdom  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  English.  It 
was  instantly  resolved  to  march  northward  with  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  raised.  Fairfax,  himself  a  presby- 
terian,  refused  to  lead  the  forces,  and  Cromwell  was  there- 
fore nominated  to  the  command,  and  became  the  general 
of  the  commonwealth.  This  vast  accession  to  his  power 
induced  him  to  resign  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  to  which 
he  had  prenously  b^n  appointed :  perhaps  a  view  of  re- 
moving Ludlow  to  that  post  formed  an  additional  reason 
for  his  withdrawal.  Cromwell  was  jealous  of  the  influence 
of  Ludlow,  who,  though  he  did  not  receive  this  appoint- 
ment, was  ultimately  set  aside  by  his  promotion  to  an 
official  situation  in  that  kingdom.  After  these  and  other 
preparations,  he  began  his  march  with  16,000  men  (1650). 
The  miscarriage  of  provisions  was  at  first  severely  felt ;  but 
when  supplies  arrived  the  troops  reeained  theur  courage. 
The  battle  of  Dunbar  was  gained  by  me  English,  and  Edm- 
burgh  and  Perth  were  taken.  Upon  this  the  king  suddenly 
marched  into  England.  Cromwdll,  who  had  not  expected 
this  movement,  tent  expresses  to  the  parliament  to  mform 


them  of  wlrnt  had  taken  place,  and  with  forced  marches 
pursuing  the  king,  brought  him  to  an  cngnj;eraent  near 
Worcester,  the  result  of  which  was  a  total  defeat  of  the 
royalists  (September,  1651).  For  this  complete  victory 
the  parliament  rewarded  him  with  fresh  honours  and  an 
additional  pension  of  4000/.  a  year. 

How  early  Cromwell  thought  of  taking  into  his  hands 
the  reins  of  government  cannot  be  determined :  whatever 
views  or  wishes  of  this  kind  he  might  have  felt,  they  were 
not  expressed,  even  to  his  friends,  until  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Now  however  his  mind  was  bent  upon  this  object; 
but  for  some  time  no  fevourable  opportunities  presented 
themselves.  The  war  with  Holland  occupied  his  attention 
and  en^ossed  the  thoughts  of  the  nation.  At  length  (1653), 
perceiving  that  the  parliament  became  daily  more  jealous 
of  his  power,  hs  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  au- 
thority. He  first  sent  them  a  remonstrance;  his  next 
movement  was  to  enter  the  House  with  an  armed  force, 
seize  the  mace,  and  to  declare  to  them,  *  You  are  no  longer 
a  parliament :  the  Lord  has  done  with  you ;  he  has  chosen 
other  instruments  for  canrying  on  his  work.*  Loading  the 
members  with  abuse,  calling  them  adulterers,  extortioners, 
drunkards,  and  gluttons,  he  drove  them-before  him  out  of 
the  House.  Thus  was  the  memorable  'Long  Parliament' 
dissolved.  The  next  step  was  to  summon  by  name  139 
persons,  some  genfary,  some  mechanics,  all  the  very  dregs 
of  the  fanatics,  and  to  constitute  them  a  parliament.  It 
was  obvious  that  such  an  assembly  could  in  no  way  assist 
in  the  government  of  the  realm ;  one  measure  only  seemed 
to  be  expected  fh)m  them,  and  that  they  quickly  deter- 
mined upon  ;  it  was  to  surrender  their  power  to  Cromwell, 
who,  after  their  voluntary  resignation,  was  declared  *  Pro- 
tector' by  a  council  of  the  officers  of  his  army,  and  solemnlv 
installed  into  his  dignitv  (1653). 

The  first  charter  of  tne  Commonwealth  was  di'awn  up  in 
December,  1653,  by  the  same  council  of  officers:  it  was 
called  the  *  Instrument  of  (government.'  The  second,  called 
the  *  Petition  and  Advice,'  was  framed  in  May,  1657,  by  the 
Parliament  which  the  Protector  had  assembled  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Under  the  first  charter,  the  English  govern- 
ment may  be  ranged  among  republics,  with  a  chief  magis- 
trate at  its  head.  Under  the  second  it  became  substantially 
a  monarchy,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  fit)m  1657  to  his  deatH, 
was  de  facto  king  of  England.  (Hallam,  Cons,  His.  ii.  421.) 
The  difficulties  of  his  administration  were  great,  but  they 
were  surmounted  by  his  vigorous  abilities,  which  shone 
forth  as  much  in  wielding  his  power  as  in  obtaining  it. 
That  he  was  both  arbitrary  and  despotic  cannot  be  denied. 
Such  was  the  temper  of  the  country,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  general  popularity,  such  the  number  of  his  open  or 
secret  enemies,  that  immediate  and  forcible  action,  though 
sometimes  illegal  and  tyrannical,  was  absolutely  required. 
The  morality  of  his  conduct  cannot  for  a  moment  be  de- 
fended. But  if  he  would  continue  Protector  there  was  little 
room  to  be  scrupulous.  There  were  opposed  to  him  the 
royalists,  who  were  still  numerous ;  the  nobility,  to  whom 
he  was  hateful  ;  the  whole  body  of  Presbyterians,  who 
were  jealous  of  having  no  share  in  the  power  which  they 
had  helped  to  gain ;  and  in  the  army,  the  mutinous  and 
disafiected  *  Levellers.'  Severe  measures  then  were  requi- 
site, and  at  times  they  certainly  were  used,  not  however  wUh- 
out  apparent  reluctance.  •  CJrom well's  general  policy,'  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Tales  qf  a  Grandfathei\  vol.  iii.),  *  was  to 
balance  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  make  each  de- 
sirous of  the  subsistence  of  his  authority  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  seeing  it  changed  for  some  other  tlian  their  own.' 
The  point  that  seemed  most  to  perplex  him  was  the  calling 
together  of  parliaments :  he  would  neither  reign  with  them 
nor  without  them.  He  abruptly  dissolved  the  House  in 
1654,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  advice  of  Whitelock 
and  his  friends  generally,  who  recollected  the  abuse  that 
had  been  poured  upon  King  C!!harles  under  similai*  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  the  wish  to  attain  an  absolute  despot- 
ism that  prompted  him  to  these  acts,  but  rather  an  impa- 
tience at  the  opposition  that  he  was  sure  to  experience  in 
their  councils.  In  1656  his  successes  at  home  and  abroad 
encouraged  him  to  assemble  another  parliament.  Ireland 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  elected  such  officers  as  he 
nominated;  Scotland  was  nearly  equally  subservient  to 
him;  still  the  majority  was  unfavourable  to  his  policy. 
The  next  step  was  difficult.  He  ordered  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  (Commons  to  be  guarded,  and  that  no  member 
should  be  admitted  unless  he  produced  an  order  from  his 
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council.  Thus  he  excluded  nearly  one  hundred  members 
who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  Thus  *  purified,'  this  assembly 
voted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  to  the  throne  in  the  family 
of  Uie  Stuarts ;  and  Colonel  Jephson  moved  that  the  crown 
should  be  bestowed  upon  Cromwell.  A  conference  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  (1657),  at  which  the  Protector's 
scruples  respecting  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  king  were 
stated  and  argued :  it  was  seen  that  his  mind  was  wavering 
whether  he  should  accept  or  whether  he  should  forbear. 
But  his  prudence  ultimately  prevailed ;  he  knew  that  the 
danger  of  acceding  would  be  imminent,  while  the  increase 
of  power  would  be  trifling ;  the  odium  in  which  the  army 
had  been  taught  to  hold  the  regal  title  could  never  be 
overcome,  and  therefore  he  consented  unwillingly  to  re- 
ject it 

As  Cromwell's  treatment  of  his  parliaments  was  arbi- 
trary, so  also  were  his  dealing  with  the  courts  of  justice. 
He  degraded  three  judges  without  just  cause,  and  so  inti- 
midated the  barristers  that  they  feared  to  uphold  clients 
whose  causes  were  contrary  to  the  Protector's  wishes.  To 
give  an  instance  of  this  oppression — One  Cory  having  re- 
ftised  to  pay  the  unjust  and  exorbitant  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  levied  upon  the  property  of  all  roy- 
alists, sued  the  collector.  Three  eminent  counsel,  May- 
nard,  Twisden,  andWyndham,  were  employed'  in  his  cause, 
but  Cromwell,  without  suffering  them  to  enter  into  their 
argument,  sent  them  to  the  Tower  even  for  accepting  the 
brief.  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  having  brought  a  similar 
action,  was  asked  by  the  council  if  he  would  give  it  up ;  'If 
}ou  command  me,'  he  replied  to  Cromwell,  *  I  must  sub- 
mit ;'  the  Protector  did  command,  and  the  action  was  with- 
drawn. Equally  shameless  were  the  means  which  were 
used  for  the  erection  of  the  courts,  by  which,  in  1654, 
Gerard  and  Vowel,  and,  in  1658,  Slingsby  and  Hewit, 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold.  These,  and  other  similar 
acts,  rendered  Cromwell  hateful  to  many  of  his  subjects. 
He  had  suppressed  some  ro3ralist  insurrections  at  Salisbury, 
and  executed  the  leaders  in  1655 ;  but  now  he  entertained 
fears  from  the  republicans  also.  Major  Wildman,  a  repub 
lican,  was  arrested  for  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  such 
was  the  iU-will  shown  to  him  by  the  democratic  soldiery 
as  to  cause  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety.  One  Sinder- 
come,  who  by  an  accident  alone  had  been  prevented  from 
murdering  him,  was  arrested  and  condemned ;  but  to  the 
disappointment  of  Cromwell,  who  eagerly  desired  to  make 
a  public  example,  the  criminal  committed  suicide  before  the 
day  appointed  for  hb  execution. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Protector  has  been  variously 
estimated.  It  seems  to  have  been  imprudent  but  magnani- 
mous, enterprising,  and  ultimately  successful.  *  Perhaps  no 
government,*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  (TaUs  of  a  QrandfcUher), 
*  was  ever  more  respected  abroad.'  Many  memorable  vic- 
tories were  achieved  under  the  parliament  and  under 
CromwelL  'It  is  just  to  say,'  observes  Mr.  Hallam  (Const, 
Hist,  vol.  ii.),  '  that  the  maritime  glory  of  England  may 
first  be  traced  from  the  era  of  the  Commonwealth  m  a 
track  of  continuous  light'  A  treaty,  consequent  on  the 
successes  of  Blake,  was  honourably  concluded  with  the 
Dutch.  An  expedition,  more  politic  than  just,  was  made 
against  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  S{»in ;  it  ended  in 
failure  and  disappointment,  although  it  gained  for  England 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  greater  and  more  advantageous 
possession  than  many  triumphs  have  produced.  An  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  France  in  1655  to  act  in  comnnc- 
tion  against  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low  Countries ;  Af  ar- 

XVe  and  Dunkirk  were  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
rwards  wholly  defeated  at  Dunes.  Denmark,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden,  eagerly  sought  the  Protector's  friendship ;  am- 
bassadors flocked  to  his  court,  bearing  the  most  concUiat(»y 
and  adulatory  messages. 

The  anxie^  of  all  princes  to  be  allied  with  so  recent  an 
usurper  is  very  remarkable.  The  servility  of  some  powers 
was  extreme,  as  has  been  proved  by  several  curious  in- 
stances which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Harris.  (Life  qf 
CromweUf  p.  352.) 

Whether  Cromwell  could  have  maintained  his  authority 
for  many  years  is  doubtftil ;  the  prevalent  discontents  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  he  could  not  '  He  became,'  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  {Tales  of  a  Orandfaiher)y  'morose  and 
melancholy,  alwa3rs  wore  secret  armour  under  his  ordinary 
dress,  and  never  stirred  abroad  unless  sunounded  with 
guards,  never  returned  by  the  same  road  nor  slept  thrice 
in  the  same  anartment  fit>m  the  dread  of  anasiinatiim ;  bin 


health  broke  down  under  these  gloomy  apprehensions;' 
and  on  the  3rd  September,  1658  (the  anniversary  of  his  vic- 
tories at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  several  other  import- 
ant events  of  his  life),  he  died  of  fever  and  tertian  ague,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  burial  was  conducted  with 
unusual  pomp  and  magnificence  at  Westminster :  but  his 
corpse  was  not  suffered  to  rest  in  peace.  At  the  Restoration 
it  was  disinterred  by  the  Royalists,  and,  having  been  hung  at 
Tyburn,  was  cast  into  a  hole  beneath  the  gallows.' 

Of  the  numerous  characters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  that 
have  been  drawn  by  various  historians,  none  appears  to  us 
as  a  whole  to  be  more  faithful  than  that  of  Dr.  SmoUet 
{Hist  of  England,)  It  should  nevertheless  be  recollected 
that  the  bias  of  the  writer  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  high 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Cromwell  *  inherited  great  talents 
firom  nature ;  though  they  were  such  as  he  could  not  have 
exerted  to  advantage  at  any  juncture  but  that  of  a  civil  war 
inflamed  by  religious  contests.  His  character  was  formed 
from  an  amazing  conjunction  of  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy,  and 
ambition.  He  was  possessed  of  courage  and  resolution  that 
overlooked  all  dangers,  and  saw  no  difficulties.  He  dived 
into  the  characters  of  mankind  with  wonderful  sagacity, 
whilst  he  concealed  his  own  purposes  under  the  impene- 
trable shield  of  dissimulation.  He  reconciled  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  to  the  most  rigid  notions  of  religious  obli- 
gations. From  the  severest  exercise  of  devotion  he  relaxed 
mto  the  most  ludicrous  and  i^e  buffoonery.  He  preserved 
the  dignity  and  distance  of  his  character  in  the  midst  of  the 
coarsest  familiarity.  He  was  cruel  and  tyrannical  firom 
policy,  iust  and  temperate  firom  inclination,  perplexed  and 
despicable  in  his  discourse,  clear  and  consummate  in  his 
designs,  ridiculous  in  his  reveries,  respectable  in  his  con- 
duct ;  in  a  word,  the  strangest  compound  of  villany  and 
virtue,  baseness  and  magnanimity,  absurdity  and  good 
sense,  that  we  find  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind.' 

The  resemblance  between  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  and 
of  him  who  in  more  recent  times  raised  himself  from  insig- 
nificance to  a  throne,  is  strong  enough  to  strike  the  genera- 
lity of  readers.  Mr.  Hallam  has  stated  {Cons,  Hist)  the 
most  striking  points  in  the  parallel.  But  the  conclusion  of 
Bonaparte's  life  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  Protector ;  the 
fortunes  of  one  had  declined  for  years  before  his  death,  the 
other  retained  his  authority  to  the  last  hour. 

Cromwell  was  not  wantmg  in  kindness  towards  his  fti- 
mily,  and  always  showed  great  affection  towards  his  wife 
and  children.  He  was  once  married;  six  children,  two 
sons,  and  four  daughters,  survived  him.  Of  the  daughters, 
Bridget  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ireton,  and  afterwards 
to  Fleetwood.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  John  Clayton,  Es^. ; 
Mary  married  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  Frances  was  wife 
first  to  Mr.  Rich  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Russell  of 
Chippenham. 

(Clarendon's  Hist  qf  Rebellion  ;  Hallam's  Cons,  Hist ; 
Noble's  MemoirsqfCromtoeirs  family;  Tracts  on  the  Civil 
Wars ;  Harris's  Life  qf  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Crit.  Review  of 
Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Bioff.  Brit,;  Biog,  Umver,; 
W.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  Vaiemain's  Hist  de 
Crom, ;  Smollett's  and  other  Histories.) 

CROMWELL,  RICHARD,  Hie  third  son  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  the  Protector,  but  the  eldest  that  survived  him, 
was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the  4th  of  October,  1626.  He 
was  educated  at  Felstwd  in  Essex,  witli  his  brothers  Henry 
and  Oliver,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he 
was  admitted  in  1647.  His  study  of  the  law  was  only 
nominal,  for  the  time  which  he  should  have  occupied  with 
reading  was  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Although 
he  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  would  have  been 
most  natural  for  him  to  have  desired  to  ioin  his  father's 
troops,  we  do  not  find  that  he  showed  any  mclination  to  do 
so.  Besides  indolence  and  apathy,  many  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  want  of  enterprise ;  some  have  supposed 
that  his  father  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  arms ;  others, 
that  Richard  Cromwell's  political  opinions  differed  froim  the 
Protector's;  and  that  as  his  companions  were  chiefly  cava- 
liers, and  the  king's  health  had  often  been  drank  at  their 
carousals,  he  was  favourable  to  the  Royal  rather  than  the 
Parliamentary  cause.  There  is,  however  no  very  clear  evi- 
dence to  prove  this  last  fact,  unless -we  may  reckon  as  such 
the  fact  that  Richard,  averse  to  spilling  blood,  when  the  king 
was  condemned,  petitioned  his  rather  for  a  remission  of  the 
sentence. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married  Dorothy,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  RicWd  Major>  1^  of  Hursley,  ia 
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Hampshire,  m  lady  flpnmg  from  a  good  ikmily,  endowed 
with  manyyirtnes,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  £[>rtune. 
This  change  in  his  circumstances  induced  him  to  leave  his 
residence  in  London,  and  to  establish  himself  at  Hursley, 
^i^iere  he  lived  in  complete  retirement,  following  tho  sports 
of  the  field  and  other  rural  pursuits.  Oliver  CromweU, 
until  he  was  made  Protector,  was  unwilling  to  advance  his 
son,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  repubUcan  party. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  that  dignity  conferred  upon  bim, 
than  calling  Richard  from  his  obscurity,  he  nominated  him 
for  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Southampton,  for  which 
be  was  elected  in  1654.  His  appointment  as  first  lord  of 
trade  and  navigation  followed  his  election.  In  1656,  he 
was  again  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Hampshire 
and  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  following 
year  succeeded  his  father  in  the  chancellorship  of  Oxford. 

An  accident  now  befel  him  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  After  a  levee  held  by  the  Protector,  whilst  he  and  other 
members  of  parliament  were  standing  on  the  upper  steps 
within  the  banqueting-house,  the  supports  gave  way,  and 
the  whole  staircase  fell  with  an  alarming  crash ;  youth  and 
a  good  constitution  alone  enabled  hipi  to  recover  from  the 
frsustures  and  other  injuries  that  he  sustained.  After  his 
health  was  restored,  his  father,  still  anxious  for  his  eleva- 
tion, made  him  a  privy  councillor,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
leader  of  the  newly  constituted  House  of  Lords.  The  reign 
of  Oliver  OromweU  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  both  his 
mind  and  body  were  overwrought  by  the  strain  of  continual 
exertion ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1658,  he  sent  for  his  eldest 
son  to  attend  him  in  his  sickness.  Richard  Cromwell  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  summons,  and  foimd  the  symptoms  of 
his  father *s  illness  such  as  to  make  him  extremely  appre- 
hensive for  its  result ;  in  a  letter  written  in  August  to  a 
friend  near  Abingdon  (Pari.  Hist  21,  p.  223),  he  expresses 
in  feeling  and  sensible  terms  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
for  his  lif3.  On  the  3rd  of  September  1658,  Oliver  Crom- 
well died,  and  on  the  next  day  Richard  Cromwdl  received 
the  sceptre  of  the  commonwealth. 

For  a  short  time  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  undis- 
turbed, and  respect  was  paid  to  the  new  P^tector  at  home 
by  his  subjects,  and  abroad  by  all  foreign  states.  Thurloe, 
Whitelock,  and  Broghill  were  lus  chief  counsellors,  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  when  all  the  attendant  circumstances 
are  considered,  their  advioe  was  none  other  than  judicious. 
But  tranquillity  could  not  long  be  maintained :  the  aspect 
of  affairs  very  soon  began  to  change.  Discontents  pre- 
TaOed ;  the  want  of  resources  was  felt ;  it  became  necessary 
to  call  a  parliament  (1659),  for  there  was  in  the  treasury  no 
money  with  which  to  fulfil  the  engagements  with  foreign 
princes  that  had  been  entered  into  by  the  late  Protector. 
It  was  feared  that  the  elections  would  go  against  the  court: 
and  every  means  were  therefore  taken  to  bias  them.  Oliver 
Cromwell's  reformed  model  of  representation  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  right  of  returning  members  was  restored  to 
small  boroughs,  which,  from  gratitude,  it  was  thought  would 
be  fiivourable  to  the  court :  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  all 
the  other  efforts  of  the  government,  the  number  of  presby- 
terian  and  republican  members  nearly  equalled  that  of  the 
ministerial  party.  In  the  parliament,  then,  the  weakness 
of  the  Protector's  government  was  most  apparent.  Still  it 
was  to  this  body  that  he  must  trust :  for  in  the  army  he  had 
scarce  any  friends  at  all ;  the  whole  republican  party  were 
combining  against  his  authority ;  Lamoert  was  intriguing 
for  his  overthrow:  even  Fleetwood,  his  own  brother-in-law, 
joined  the  discontented  officers,  whose  Action,  from  the 
name  of  Fleetwood's  house,  in  which  they  met,  was  called 
the  '  Cabal  of  WaUingford  House.'  Richsjrd,  who  possessed 
neither  penetration  nor  resolution,  took  no  step  to  subdue 
these  rebels :  ^e  parliament,  more  alarmed,  took  the  case 
into  their  hands.  A  vote  was  passed  that  no  council  of 
officers  should  assemble  without  the  Protector's  consent: 
this  brought  the  rupture  to  a  crisis.  The  army  demanded 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  which  the  Protectee 
wanted  resolution  to  denv.  The  dissolution  was  equivalent 
to  his  dethronement,  and  he  soon  afterwards  sigiMd  his  de- 
mission in  form  (22nd  April,  1659).  His  brief  reign  ended, 
Richard  Cromwell  descended  into  humble  life,  to  the  en- 
ioyment  of  which  his  feeble  unambitioiis  character  was 
better  adapted  than  to  the  possession  of  power.  He  had 
no  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  rule.  He  was  burdened 
with  debts,  arising  partly  from  the  pompous  funeral  of  hit 
&ther,  the  cost  of  which,  amoimting  to  28,000^^  the  sUte 
unwortbity  suffered  to  descend  upon  nim.  To  assist  him  in 


these  difieultiety  the  parliament  voted  him  2M00/L,  an- 
nexing a  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  palace  ofWhite- 
halL  In  consequence  of  this  grant  he  retired  to  Hampton 
Court,  but  so  small  a  portion  of  the  money  was  paid,  that 
he  was  still  in  danger  of  being  arrested  by  his  creditors. 
To  leave  England  was  his  only  method  of  escape  from  them, 
and  accordingly  he  resided  sometimes  in  Geneva  and  some- 
times at  Paris.  At  leneth  he  ventured  to  retiurn  to  this 
country:  a  house  was  nired  for  him  at  Cheshunt,  near 
London,  where  at  first  he  concealed  himself  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  continued  to  live  in  strict  privacy,  until  the  year 
1712,  when  he  died  in  his  86th  year. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  the  fiither  of  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters:  four  of  his  children  died  young,  and  two  only 
survived  him :  he  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  their  un- 
dutifiil  behaviour.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  exists 
no  coin  or  medal  stamped  in  his  reign :  perhaps  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  his  never  having  been  solemnly  instituted 
Protector.  (Hallam's  Const.  Hist;  Noble's  Memoirs; 
Hume's  Hist. ;  Biog.  Brit,  8cc.) 

CROMWELL,  HENRY,  the  fourth  son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Lord  Protector,  but  the  second  and  youngest  that  sur- 
vived him,  was  bom  at  Huntingdon  in  January,  1627-8 
He  was  educated  at  Foisted  in  Essex,  and  enrolled  in  the 
parliamentary  army  at  the  a^e  of  sixteen.  In  1649,  having 
oecome  a  colonel,  he  went  with  bis  father  to  Ireland,  where 
he  behaved  with  considerable  gallantry.  He  was  one  of 
the  members  for  that  kingdom  in  the  Bare-3ones  Parlia- 
ment He  married,  in  1663,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Russell  of  Chippenham  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  resided  at 
Whitehall  until  he  was  appointed  Lord  DepuW  of  Ireland, 
being  at  the  time  (1654)  a  member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  During  the  following  year  he  was  again  sent 
to  Ireland.  It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
estates  and  {Hroperty  of  the  natives  should  be  protected  from 
^e  rapacity  of  the  republican  leaders,  who  were  aggran^ 
dizing  themselves  at  their  expense ;  and  Henry  Cromwell 
was  considered  a  fit  person  to  undertake  this  task,  both  on 
account  of  his  genial  abilities,  and  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  was  hSid  in  that  country.  The  expectations  of 
his  friends  were  not  disappointed,  for  the  state  received 
considerable  benefit  from  his  services,  as  soon  as  he  suc- 
ceeded Fleetwood  in  his  office.  The  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing money  ftcon  England,  and  the  limitations  of  his 
power,  materially  diminished  his  usefulness.  At  length, 
irom  these  causes,  his  government  became  so  irksome  to 
him,  that  his  letters  are  one  series  of  complaints,  inter- 
spersed with  offers  to  resi^.  Still  further  mortification, 
however,  was  in  st(»re  for  bun.  When  his  brother  Richard 
became  Protector,  the  council,  over  which  he  had  little  or 
no  control,  contracted  still  i^rther  the  power  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  who,  in  exchange  for  the  title  of  Lord  Deputy, 
received  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  miserable  recompense 
for  his  lost  authori^. 

After  the  deposition  of  his  brother,  Henry  Cromwell  was 
desirous  of  keeping  Ireland  for  the  king,  and  it  was  not 
until  his  submission  was  forcibly  required  by  the  parlia- 
ment that  his  object  was  finally  relinquished.  Heni^  now 
retired  to  Chippenham,  whence,  in  five  or  six  years,  he  re- 
moved to  his  estate  at  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  (1673-4).  There  were  many  excellent  qualities  in 
his  character:  he  was  generous,  honest,  decisive,  firm,  and 
courageous.  '  All  historians,'  says  Rapin, '  are  unanimous 
in  their  praise  of  him,  and  generally  believe,  that  if  he  had 
been  Protector  instead  of  his  elder  brother,  the  ofllcers 
would  either  have  met  their  match,  or  not  attempted  what 
they  did  against  Richard.'  Henrv  Cromwell  had  five  sons 
and  two  &uffhters:  one  of  his  cnildren  died  young;  the 
rest  survived  nim. 

CRONSTADT  (Bartza  Videka),  a  large  county  m  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Transylvania,  and  in  that  part  of  it 
called  'the  Land  of  the  Saxons.'  It  is  also  denominated 
Burzenland,  or  Burczelland  (from  the  river  Burze),  and 
Bartzasag.  It  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  Wallachia, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  787  square  miles.  It  contains 
I  free  cit^  4  market-towns,  26  villages,  and  about  13,260 
houses.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Butscheacht,  an  arm  of  the  Carpathians,  of  which  the  Buts- 
chescht  itself  is  8160  feet  high.  On  the  side  towards  Wal- 
lachia it  is  completely  inclosed  by  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
across  which  lead  four  principal  passes,  called  theTorzburg, 
Temesch,  Altsohani,  and  Bosau.    The  principal  river  is  the 
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Alt,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Burze  and  several 
other  streams.  The  climate,  though  temperate,  is  ^-ariable, 
and  extremely  cold  during  the  prevalence  of  the  east  wind. 

The  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  maize, 
millet,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  wood;  also  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  porcelain-earth;  mineral  springs  abound,  and  there 
are  several  lakes,  the  banks  and  beds  of  whi«h  yield  soda. 
The  country  is  rich  in  game,  fish,  and  bees ;  there  are  large 
herds  of  homed  cattle ;  and  much  timber  is  obtained  firom 
the  forests.  Agricultural  pursuits  constitute  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population,  which 
amounts  to  about  80,900,  is  composed  of  Saxons,  Magyars, 
Wallachians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  some  Kalibassi,  the 
only  people  of  that  race  in  Transylvania,  Tlie  district  is 
divided  into  3  fiscal  circles,  and  4  seignorial  circles.  The 
4  market-towns  are  Marienburg,  or  Foldo&r  (1700  inha- 
bitants), Rosenau  (or  Rosnyo)  castle  (2  churches,  and  3300 
inhabitants),  Tottlau  (Pi-ashmar)  (2  churches  and  3000  in- 
habitants), and  Zeiden,  or  Fekete  Kalam  (2  churches,  and 
3200  inhabitants). 

CRONSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  of  Transyl- 
vania, is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Kruhnen,  by  other 
Saxons,  Kriinne  and  Krohne,  and  in  antient  records, 
Brass6.  It  lies  in  35**  3df  N.  lat.,  and  25°  33'  E.  long.,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  inclosed  by  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
1896  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Farkas,  The  inner  town, 
which  b  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  is  well-built,  and  sur- 
rounded with  towers,  walls,  and  ditches ;  it  contains  about 
615  houses,  and  has  a  population  composed  entirely  of 
Saxons  or  their  descendants.  The  inner  town  was  built  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  called 
Corona.  There  are  three  suburbs,  the  Altstadt,  the  Bo- 
lonnya,  or  Brassovia,  and  the  Upper  Town,  or  Bolg&r,  which 
consists  of  1500  houses,  partl^r  built  on  hills  amidst  or- 
chards and  gardens,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Wallachians. 
Including  these  suburbs,  Cronstadt  has  above  3400  houses, 
and  nearly  36,000  inhabitants.  The  inner  town  has  five 
gates,  six  principal  streets,  which  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  a  spacious  market-place  with  two  fountains.  Among 
the  chier  buildings  are  the  Protestant  high  church,  a  striking 
edifice,  erected  in  1383,  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  1 12  paces 
long,  59  broad,  supported  by  22  Tuscan  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  138  feet  hi^h,  in  which  is  a  bell  61  tons 
in  weight.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Peter  and  Paul 
was  built  in  the  Italian  style  in  1766 — 82.  The  remaining 
buildings  of  note  are  the  town-hall  in  the  market-place, 
with  a  handsome  tower,  the  old  Lutheran  church  of  St 
Bartholomew,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  great  mart,  or  Kauf- 
haus,  which  was  erected  by  Apollonia  Hirschin,  the  wife  of 
the  sheriff  in  1545.  This  mart  is  the  general  place  of  ren- 
d6z>'ous  for  merchants  of  all  nations,  Saxons,  Hungarians, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Gipsies,  and 
Bulgarians,  who  assemble  here  to  expose  their  goods,  while 
Turkish  money-changers  are  seated  outside  and  around  the 
market-place  for  the  exchange  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  coins. 

Cronstadt  contains  a  Lutheran  gymnasium  with  a  library, 
a  Roman  Catholic  high  (primar)  school,  a  military  academy, 
a  normal  school,  besides  various  elementary  and  girls'  scnools, 
two  hospitals,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  house  of  industry. 

The  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  gipsy  labourers, 
earry  on  considerable  manufactures,  especially  cloth,  of 
which  above  40,000  pieces  are  annually  made,  linens,  cot- 
tons, coarse  woollens ;  stockings  are  also  manufieictured,  and 
form  a  branch  of  trade  with  Wallachia;  flasks  of  maple 
wood,  of  which  above  30,000  are  annually  sent  to  Walla- 
chia, Hungary,  and  Sclavonia ;  woollen  bobbins,  of  which 
200,000  pieces  are  sent  by  Greek  merchants  to  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  and  two  wax  bleaching  grounds. 
Cronstadt  was  the  first  place  in  Transylvania  where  a 
paper-mill  and  printing-press  were  established ;  the  earliest 
works  issued  from  the  latter  were  the  'Augsburg  Confes- 
sion* and  the  writings  of  Luther. 

Cronstadt  is  the  first  commercial  town  of  Transylvania, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  Austrian  and 
Turkish  produce,  principally  cattle  and  wine  from  Wal- 
lachia ;  manufactured  goods,  com,  salt,  &c.,  of  which  the 
annual  circulation  is  from  500,000/.  to  600,000/.  The  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  transacted  by  the  Greek  trading  company, 
and  at  large  annual  fairs. 

CRONSTADT,  a  town,  fortress,  and  port,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  wnich  city  it  is  forty- 


levcn  versts,  or  about  thirty-one  miles  dlsttnt,  lA  Situated 
in  59^  58'  N,  lat,  and  25°  49'  E.  long.:  it  is  built  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Cotlin-Ostrof,  an  island  in  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  called  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.'  This 
island,  a  bed  of  chalk,  formerly  called  R^touzari  by  the  Fin- 
landers,  is  seven  mUes  in  length  and  about  one  mile  in 
breadth.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  an  island  op- 
posite the  citadel,  lies  the  fortress  of  Cronschlott,  built  by 
Peter  the  Great  The  passage  between  this  fortress  and 
Cronstadt  is  2060  paces  in  width,  and  has  ample  depth  for 
the  largest  vessels. 

Besides  its  importance  as  the  great  naval  station  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  Cronstadt  is  the  harboiur  of  St.  Petersburg. 
All  vessels  proceeding  to  that  poit  are  searched  here,  and 
their  cargoes  seded,  and  such  as  are  too  large  for  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  upper  Neva  unload  their  cargoes  at  Cronstadt, 
and  transport  them  in  smaller  craft. 

Cronstadt,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, is  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  It  has  three  har-- 
bours,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  the  outer  or  mihtary 
harbour,  wnich  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  massive  and 
strongly  fortified  mole,  is  a  rectangle,  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  containing,  besides  smaller  ves- 
sels, above  thtrt)-five  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  now  however 
so  shallow  at  low  water,  that  many  of  the  ships  are  obliged 
to  anchor  in  the  middle  harbour,  which  is  properly  intended 
for  the  fitting  out  and  repairing  of  vessels,  it  contains  the 
slips,  a'powder-magazine,  a  manufactory  of  pitch,  tar,  &c. 
The  third  and  innermost  harbour,  which  has  space  for  1000 
vessels,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  middle  harbour,  admits 
only  merchantmen,  for  which  there  is  besides  an  excellent 
roadstead  immediately  outside  of  the  port,  which  is  defended 
also  by  the  citadel,  constructed  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea  of  Cronstadt 

All  these  harbours  are  well  secured,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  freshness  of  the  sea-water  no  vessels  can  be  preserved 
in  them  above  twenty  years.  They  are  besides  detained  a 
great  part  of  the  year  by  the  ice  in  the  bay  of  Cronstadt, 
which  usually  prevents  vessels  fVom  entering  after  the  end 
of  November,  or  leaving  before  the  end  of  April,  or  some- 
times even  later.  Vessels  are  repaired  ana  built  in  the 
large  canal  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  runs  directly  into  the 
town  between  the  middle  and  merchant's  harbour.  It  is 
2160  feet  long,  56  wide,  and  26  deep ;  the  side  abutments^ 
&c.  are  of  solid  masonry,  and  it  is  filled  with  water  by 
means  of  sluices,  which  is  again  pumped  out  by  steam- 
engines.  It  was  commenced  in  1 72 1,  and  finished  by  Eliza- 
beth. Near  it  are  the  various  docks,  in  which  ten  ships 
can  be  repaired  at  once;  the  foundry,  which  supplies 
annually  1200  tons  of  bombs,  balls,  &c.;  the  admiralty 
rope-walk,  tar-works,  and  excellent  wet  docks.  By  the 
new  Catharine  Canal,  commenced  in  1782,  which  is  1880 
fathoms  lon^,  government  vessels  are  enabled  to  take  their 
stores,  mumtion,  &c.  directly  from  the  store-houses.  The 
town  is  very  regularly  built,  and  contains  many  fine, 
straight,  and  well-paved  streets,  and  several  public  squares. 
The  nouses  however,  \rith  the  exception  of  those  belonging 
to  government,  are  chiefly  of  one  storv,  and  built  of  wood. 
There  are  three  churches  and  two  chapels  of  the  Greek 
worship ;  that  of  the  Transfiguration,  built  of  wood  by 
Peter  the  Great,  is  very  large,  and  covered  with  images ; 
that  of  the  Trini^  is  of  older  date ;  St  Andrew's  chmch  is 
in  the  Byzantine  taste,  and  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
cupola.  There  is  a  Lutheran,  an  Anglican,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

The  city  has  three  gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Commandant  and  Admiralty  quarters,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  four  districts.  Between  the  Peter's  and  Catha- 
rine canal  is  the  old  ItaUan  palace  built  by  Prince  Menk- 
schikof,  who  took  this  island  fh>m  the  Swedes  in  1703.  It 
is  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  for  pilots,  a  large  esta- 
blishment, where  above  300  pupils  are  educated  for  the 
naval  service,  and  20  for  the  merchant  service.  The  naval 
hospital  is  a  large  and  well-regulated  institution,  witi^  ao- 
commodaticn  for  2500  patients,  and  a  separate  bidlding  for 
officers  of  the  navy.  Among  other  public  buildings  we  may 
mention  the  admiralty,  exchange,  custom-house,  barracks, 
a  Protestant  gymnasium,  various  schools,  an  invalid  asylum 
for  60  females,  the  nobility's  club,  and  the  house  of  Peter  the 
Great,  where  he  resided  for  some  time :  but  vriih  the  exceptioB 
of  a  few  old  oaks,  which  he  is  said  to  have  planted  witb  his 
own  band,  thero  are  no  remaiiu  of  the/ 
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'  The  permaxient  popidation  of  Cronstadt,  exclusive  of  the 
gnirison,  tbp  pupils  of  the  naTal  school,  workmen,  and 
sailors,  is  not  considerable ;  during  the  summer  it  amounts 
to  upwards  of  40,000  individuals  of  various  nations;  of 
these,  next  to  the  Russians,  the  English  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. The  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  fleet,  trade,  and  shipping.  The  town  presents  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  bustle  and  activity  during  the  summer, 
out  in  winter  all  is  dead  and  stagnant 

The  town  and  port  were  laid  out  and  the  buildings  far 
advanced  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  Cronstadt  in 
1710 ;  but  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  (*  the  town  of 
the  crown')  until  the  year  1721.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  are  Fort  Alexander  and  the  battery 
of  St.  John ;  the  latter  is  built  on  piles  in  the  Neva. 

CROOKED  ISLANDS,  a  group  similar  to  the  Caicos, 
situated  on  a  coral  bank,  23  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Long 
Island,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  They  consist  of  three 
large  islands,  called  Crooked,  Acklin's,  and  Fortune,  besides 
several  small  keys  and  rocks.  The  edge  of  the  bank,  like 
most  others  in  these  seas,  rises  abruptly  from  a  depth  of 
upwards  of  100  fathoms  all  round;  and  the  highest  land  is 
only  200  feet  above  the  sea.  These  islands  form  a  part 
of  the  Bahama  government.  At  the  south-west  end  of 
Crooked  Island  there  is  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with  a  cus- 
tom-house and  post-office,  where  the  Bahama  mail  is  left, 
and  taken  up  by  the  Jamaica  packet  monthly  on  her  voy- 
age home.  The  population  is  very  scanty,  and  supplies  are 
scarce  and  dear ;  but  a  stock  of  turtle  is  constantly  kept  in 
ponds.  The  bank  is  contained  between  the  parallels  of 
22**  5  and  22°  50'  N.  lat.  and  the  meridians  of  73°  50'  and 
74**  30'  W.  long. 

CROPS,  ROTATION  OF.    [Arable  Land.J 

CROSIER,  from  CVocia,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age, 
a  pastoral  crook  or  staff,  formerly  used  by  bishops  and 
abbots.  Several  writers  have  supposed  (see  Macklaln*s 
Note  to  Mosheim's  Eccles.  History y  edit.  1758,  vol.  i.  p. 
319;  and  tlie  Antiquarian  Repe7't(n*y,  1st  edit.  ii.  p.  164) 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  lituus,  or  augural  staff  of  the 
Romans :  but  they  are  mistaken.  It  was  evidently  copied 
from  the  well-known  and  common  staff  which  shepherds, 
even  to  this  day,  make  use  of  to  catch  hold  of  the  hinder 
leg  of  their  sbeep  in  order  to  take  them ;  and  it  has  re- 
ference to  the  pastoral  office  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  *  I  am  the  gopd  shep- 
herd,* and  to  the  common  name  of  tlie  clergy,  pastors  or 
shepherds. 

These  pastoral  crooks  were  sometimes  barely  curled,  and 
at  others  very  richly  ornamented ;  a  few  instances  occur  in 
which  the  upper  part  finishes  in  the  form  of  a  mace.  The 
Sieur  de  Moteon,  in  his  *  Voyages  Liturgiques  de  France^' 
8vo.  Par.  1718,  p.  272,  says,  many  of  the  caily  crosiers  were 
not  curved.  The  abbot's  staff  was  usually  of  a  simpler 
form  than  that  of  the  bishop.  One  of  the  earliest  abbatical 
staffs,  the  form  of  which  can  be  seen  in  England,  is  pro- 
bably that  represented  on  the  tomb  of  abbot  Y  italis,  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  in  1082.  The  most 
splendid  episcopal  crosier  remaining  is  that  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  of  silver  gilt,  richly  enamelled,  which  is  exhi- 
bited to  visitors  in  the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
society  of  which  the  bishop  himself  bequeathed  it  in  1404. 
(See  Lowth's  Life  qf  Wykeham,  3rd  edit.  8vo.  Oxf.  1777, 
p.  263,  where  it  is  engraved.)  Crosiers  in  wood  in  antient 
times  were  usually  buried  with  bishops  and  abbots  in  their 
coffins :  such  a  one,  of  red  wood,  the  top  carved  into  the 
rude  form  of  a  ram's  head,  was  found  many  years  ago,  upon 
opening  the  coffin  of  bishop  Grosteste  at  Lincoln,  who  aiecl 
in  1253.  It  lay  across  the  body  from  the  right  shoulder  to 
the  left  foot.  At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  this  staff,  upon 
a  brass  plate,  was  this  inscription :  *  Per  baculi  formam 
Prelati  oiscito  normam.*  (Gough,  Sepulchr.  Mon.  vol.  i. 
p.  47.) 

CROSNO,  an  antient  royal  town  in  the  circle  of  Jaslo, 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Austrian  Galicia,  lying  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  between  the  Wyslaka  and  Mor- 
yava.  It  contains  upwaros  of  600  houses,  with  about  5000 
inhabitants ;  an  old  palace,  a  chapter-house,  a  handsome 
Gothic  collegiate  church,  built  on  the  foundations  of  a 
place  of  Arian  worship,  a  Capuchin  monastery  of  fVeestone, 
a  Minorite  cloister,  and  an  hospital.  The  people  are  much 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior  articles;  the'fairs  are 
numerously  attended,  and  it  is  a  place  of  deposit  for  the 
wines  of  Hungary  consumed  in  Galicia, 


CROSS.  Various  religious  edifices  called  crosses,  from 
their  being  surmounted  with  this  emblem  of  Christianity, 
have  been  erected  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  (5f 
these  the  most  remarkable  in  England  are  those  built  by  the 
command  of  Edward  I.  hi  memor>-  of  his  queen  Eleanor. 
Three  of  these  still  remain,  at  Geddington,  Northampton, 
and  Waltham  Cross,  near  London.  The  last,  which  is  the 
most  elegant,  consists  of  four  stories.  It  is  hexagonal  on  the 
ground  plan,  and  beautifully  enriched;  the  story  imme- 
diately above  this  is  supported  by  buttresses,  and  formed  into 
niches  in  which  are  three  figures  of  the  queen.  The  core 
at  the  back  of  the  figures  is  carried  up  beyond  the  niches, 
and  has  been  restored  with  a  battlement  and  a  cross  sus- 
tained on  a  crocketted  spire.  Churches  have  usually  crosses 
fixed  on  their  gable  ends.  Market-crosses  were  formerly 
very  common  in  England.  They  are  ofteb  designed  with 
niches  and  vaulted,  thus  forming  an  open  chamber,  as  at 
Salisbury  and  Chichester.  Winchester-cross,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  the  crosses  erected  for  religious  pur- 
noses,  is  of  much  later  date  than  those  erected  by  Edward  I. 
Near  Ely,  on  the  road  to  Downham-market,  there  is  a  sin- 
gular cross,  consisting  of  a  long  slender  stone  shaft,  on  the 
top  of  which  there  are  richly  carded  niches  projecting 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  There  is  a  representation  oi 
a  cross  on  some  terra  cotta  lamps  in  the  British  Museum. 
Tlie  largest  constructed  crosses  are  those  of  St.  Peter*s  at 
Rome  and  St.  PauVs,  London. 

In  some  of  the  (Catholic  processions  in  Rome  enormous 
crosses,  constructed  of  wood  and  card-board,  are  carried,  ba- 
lanced in  a  waistband  round  the  body  of  a  strong  man. 

CROSS,  from  the  Latin  *Crux.^  This  cruel  mode  of 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  eailiost 
recorded  periods  of  history.  It  was  possibly  the  invention 
of  some  barbarous  tribe  to  prevent  tne  escape  of  a  captive 
by  fastening  him  to  a  tree,  or  used  to  inflict  death  on  an 
enemyl^by  leaving  him  to  expire  of  want,  or  a  prey  to  birds 
and  beasts. 

Crosses,  whatever  was  the  original  form,  were,  in  course 
of  time,  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  These  crosses  have 
been  divided  by  antiauarians  into  three  kinds.  Tlie  crux 
decussata,  or  cross  divided  like  the  letter  X,  and  usually 
called  St.  Andrew's  cross;  the  crux  commissa,  or  joined 
cross,  consisting  of  an  upright  piece  of  timber  Vith  a 
transverse  piece  on  the  extreme  top  at  right  angles  with 
the  first,  like  the  letter  T ;  and  the  crux  immissa,  or  let-in 
cross,  in  which  the  transverse  piece  of  timber  is  let  into  the 
upright,  but  placed  somewhat  below  the  top  of  the  upright 
in  this  form  -f-.  This  is  the  cross  on  which  Christ  is  usuflly 
represented  to  have  suffered,  and  though  there  may  not  be 
any  absolute  authority  for  ascertaining  the  precise  form  of 
the  cross  used  on  that  occasion,  yet  the  circumstance  of  an 
inscription  having  been  placed  over  his  head  renders  the 
coiyecture  probable. 

Amongst  the  Carthaginians,  persons  of  all  conditions, 
even  commanders  of  armies,  were  subjected  to  it\  but 
amongst  the  Romans  it  was  considered  as  the  punishment 
of  slaves,  and  inflicted  on  that  clasis  only.  With  respect  to 
the  Jews,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  crucifixion,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  a  mode  of  punishment  used  by  them  in 
antient  times.  The  putting  the  sons  of  Saul  to  death  by 
the  Gibeonites  has  been  adduced  as  furnishing  evidence 
that  crucifixion  was  practised  by  them  (2  Samuel,  can.  21) ; 
but  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion. 
It  IS  however  to  be  observed  that  the  term  •  hanging  on  a 
trei^*  is  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  crucifixion.  (Acts,  10th 
cliap.,  38th  verse.) 

Previous  to  crucifixion  the  sufferer  was  scourged.  He 
was  also  forced  to  carry  his  own  cross ;  and  this  (amongst 
the  Romans  at  least)  probably  arose  from  the  disgust  and 
horror  with  which  this  instrument  of  punishment  was 
Wewed  and  considered  by  that  people,  and  their  disinclina- 
tion even  to  touch  it,  (Cicero  in  Verrem.)  The  criminal 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  bear  his  own  instrument  of 
torture.  Previous  to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the 
sufferer  was  stripped  naked,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
laid  down  on  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  nails 
driven  in  his  hands  ami  feet,  or  b«ing  fastened  with  ropes, 
which  was  sometimes  the  case.  The  cross  was  then  ele- 
vated. Afterwards  the  legs  were  broken,  wounds  inflicted 
with  a  spear,  or  other  sharp  instrument,  to  hasten  death, 
but  this  was  not  invariably  done.  As  death,  in  many 
cases,  did  not  ensue  for  a  length  of  time,  guards  were 
placed  to  prevent  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  crucified 
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from  ^ving  them  an^  relief  or  taking  them  away  wliilst 
alive,  or*removiiig  their  bodies  after  they  were  dead. 

The  representations  of  crucifixions  by  painters  are,  in 
our  opinion,  calculated  to  give  venr  erroneous  notions  both 
of  the  cross  itself  and  the  mode  of  punishment  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  crosses  actually  used  were  so  lofty  or  so 
large  and  massive  as  those  which  we  see  in  pictures.  Instru- 
ments of  such  dimensions  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose.  When  we  read  in  Joseohus  of  hundreds 
of  Jews  being  crucified  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  a  day, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  so  great  a  (quantity  of  timber  would 
be  used  on  those  occasions.  The  curcumstance  of  the  suf- 
fbrer  carrying  his  own  cross  weighs  against  the  probability 
of  its  being  of  the  size  which  these  representations  give  it. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  paintings  to  represent  crucifixion  as 
taking  place  after  the  cross  is  elevated,  and  the  executioner 
is  represented  standing  on  a  high  ladder,  and  driving  a  nail 
into  the  hand  of  the  crucified  person.  It  seems  much  more 
likely  that  the  sufferer  was  nailed  to  the  cross  before  it 
was  raised  and  fixed  in  the  ground.  *  Pone  crueem,  servo,' 
*  Put  the  cross  to  the  slave,'  is  the  expression  used  by  Ju- 
venal. Crucifixion  sometimes  took  place  with  the  head 
downwards,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  death  in 
this  way.  Death  by  the  cross,  in  a  strong  and  healthy  per- 
son, must  necessarily  have  been  tedious  and  lingering,  and 
instances  have  occurred  of  persons  who,  after  remainii^ 
some  time  on  the  cross,  were  taken  down«  and  sur\'ivea. 
When  the  crucified  person  was  only  attached  to  the  cross 
by  ropes,  this  seems  oy  no  means  extraordinary ;  and  even 
when  it  took  place  by  nailing,  neither  the  wounds  them- 
selves nor  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  would  be  sufficient  in 
all  cases  to  bring  on  speedy  death.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  several  women  (religious  enthusiasts,  called 
Convulsionaires)  voluntarily  underwent  crucifixion.  Dr. 
Meranil,  an  eye-witness  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  these 
persons,  relates  that  he  was  present  at  the  crucifixion  of 
two  females,  named  Sister  Rachel  and  Sister  Felicity. 
They  were  laid  down,  fixed  by  nails  five  inches  long  driven 
firmly  through  both  hands  and  feet  into  the  wood  of  which 
the  crosses  were  made.  Tlie  crosses  were  then  raised  to  a 
vertical  position.  In  this  manner  they  remained  nailed, 
while  other  ceremonies  of  these  fanatics  proceeded.  Sister 
Rachel,  who  had  been  first  crucified,  was  then  taken  down : 
she  lost  very  little  blood.  Sister  Felicit^  was  afterwards 
taken  from  ner  cross.  Three  small  basins,  called  palettes, 
full  of  blood,  flowed  from  her  hands  and  feet.  Their 
wounds  were  then  dressed,  and  the  meeting  was  terminated. 
Sister  FeUcit6  declared  that  it  was  the  twenty-first  time 
she  had  undergone  crucifixion.  (Justus  Lipsius,  Roma 
Illustrata.) 

CROSS-BOW.    [Archery.] 

CROSSARCHUS.    (VivERRiDiE.] 

CROSSBILL.    FFringillid^.] 

CR0TAL0'PH(5RUS.    [Rattlksnake.] 

CROTALUM  {KpoTcCKov),  an  antient  musical  instru- 
ment, which,  it  appears  from  medals,  was  used  by  the  Cory- 
ban  tes,  or  priests  of  Cybele.  The  (^rotalum  differed  from 
the  sistrum,  though  the  names  ai'e  often  confounded,  and  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  castanet  kind  {Diet 
de  Trevoux),  Some  consider  it  as  a  cymbal  of  small  dimen- 
sions; and  from  the  allusions  to  it  by  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and 
others,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion. 

CRO'TALUS.    [Rattlesnake.] 

CROTCHET,  in  music,  a  character  or  note  formed  of  a 
round  head,  and  a  stem  descending  from  the  left  side  of  the 
upper  i^art — 


m 


It  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  semibreve,  an4  m  slow  time 
(largo,  for  instance,)  its  duration  is  about  one  second. 

CROTON  (Kporwv),  now  Ck)trone,  a  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  Calabria,  with  a  castle  and  a  small  port  [Calabria.]  The 
district  of  Cotrone,  one  of  the  four  into  which  the  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  2  is  divided,  contained,  at  the  census  of 
1824,37,175  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 
Croton  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  mast  flourishing  Greek 
colonies  in  Magna  6ra)cia :  its  circuit  was  twelve  Roman 
miles.  It  was  famed  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the 
fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  beauty  of  its'  women.  It 
was  engaged  in  ws^  with  its  neighbours  of  Sybaris  and 
the  Locri ;  it  defeated  the  former  (Herod,  v.  44),  and  was  de* 


fbated  by  the  latter  m  ft  great  bftttle  on  the  bankB  of  the 
river  Sagra.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  surp^se  by  IXo-^ 
nirsius  of  Syracuse,  and  subsequently  devastated  by  Pyr- 
Thus,  During  the  seoond  Punic  war  it  was  besieged  by  a 
combined  force  of  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  reduced  to  20,000,  were  unable  to 
defend  the  large  extent  of  their  walls.  They  surrendered, 
and  afterwards  sought  a  refuge  among  their  antient  enemies 
the  Locri  (Livy,  xxiii.  30).  The  Romans  afterwards  sent 
a  colony  to  Croton.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Milo 
the  athleto,  of  whose  strength  wonderful  stories  are  told,  of 
several  celebrated  physicians  and  philosophers,  and  was  also 
the  residence  of  Pythagoras. 
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CROTON,  an  euphorbiaeeeas  genus  comprehending 
a  large  number  of  species,  many  of  which  have  important 
medical  properties.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  genera 
of  its  order  by  monoecious  flowers ;  the  males  with  a  5- 
parted  valvular  calyx ;  5  petals,  5  glands  alternate  with  thd 
petals ;  and  a  definite  numbcur  of  distinct  stamens ;  the 
females  with  a  5-parted  calyx ;  no  petals ;  three  bifid  or 
multifid  styles ;  5  glands  surrounding  the  ovary,  and  a  tri- 
coccous  fruit.  The  species  are  extremely  diverafied  m  ap- 
pearance, some  being  trees,  others  bushes,  others  herbaceous 
plants ;  many  with  serrated  or  k)bed  leaves,  many  with  en- 
tire ones ;  sometimes  covered  with  hair,  sometimes  naked 
and  now  with  a  small  compact,  now  with  long  lax  inflo 
rescence.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
speciesc — 

1.  Croton  Cascarilku  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  quite 
entire,  stalked,  downy  on  the  under  surface.  Stem  arbo- 
rescent A  native  of  the  Bahamas,  8t  Domingo,  and 
Florida.  F6e  considers  it  quite  certain  that  this  species  is 
what  furnishes  the  cascarilla  bark  of  commerce ;  but  others 
ascribe  it  to  Croton  Eleutheria  ;  and  Schiede  suspects  that 
it  mi^  be  rather  the  produce  of  C.  Pseudo-china^  which  he 
found  to  be  the  real  Quina  blanca  of  the  apothecaries  of 
Jalapa. 

2.  Croton  Tiglium.  Leaves  ovate,  smooth,  acummate, 
serrated.  Stem  arborescent  Flowers  in  terminal  spikes. 
Fruit  smooth,  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  An  inhabitant  of 
the  Molucc€ui,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
This  plant  is  at  once  the  most  active  and  dangerous  of  dras- 
tic purgatives ;  every  part,  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit,  seems  to 
participate  equally  in  the  energy.  The  leaves  are  so  acrid 
as  to  inflame  the  mouth,  lips,  and  fiiuces  of  those  who 
merely  chew  them,  bringing  on  swelling  and  producing  a 
sensation  of  burning  as  fhr  as  the  anus.  The  seeds  thrown 
into  water  intoxicate  fish.  Ten  or  twenty  fruits  bruised 
with  honey  have  been  known  to  kill  a  horse  by  the  violent 
diarrhoea  they  have  produced.  Hence  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds,  when  used  medicinally,  has  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  extreme  care. 

3.  Croton  laccUerum,  Leaves  ovate,  downy,  serrulated, 
stalked ;  calyxes  downy ;  flowers  in  terminal  spikes ;  fruits 
small  and  velvety.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies.  This  species 
is  said  to  frirnish  the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  of  lac,  but  scarcely 
ever  to  find  its  way  to  England.  It  is  very  pure,  of  a  bright 
red,  and  frimishes  a  brilUant  varnish  in  Ceylon. 

Croton  Draco,  a  Mexican  plant,  with  long,  heart-shaped, 
woolly  leaves;  with  C  iphterocarpum  and  sanguifluum 
yields,  when  wounded,  a  resinous  substance  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  resembling  dragon's  blood.  Others  are  merely  aro- 
matic ;  from  C  wilsamiferufn,  the  liqueur  called  Eau  de 
Mantes  is  distilled ;  C.  aromaticum,  niveum,  fragrant  and 
coriaceum,  have  similar  quatities ;  and  C.  thuri/enim 
exudes  a  fhtgrant  resin  analogous  P^^^^ooim^I  ^ 
*  igitized  by  VJiJOy  IC 
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Medicinal  Properties. — Cascarilla  bark  is  yielded  by  the 
Croton  Cascarilla  (Don),  a  tree  or  shrub,  growing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Jalapa,  and  in  the  district  of  Plan  del  Kio,  in  the 
province  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Copalche,  or  Quina  Blanca.  It  most  likely  comes  to 
Europe  through  the  Bahama  islands,  from  one  of  which  the 
appellation  Eleutheria  is  derived ;  but  it  is  not  yielded  by 
any  plant  indigenous  to  these  islands.  (D.  Don,  in  Jamie- 
son's  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  367.) 

The  bark  occurs  in  pieces  about  a  ifoot  long,  which  are 
tubular,  or  overlapping ;  externally  covered  with  a  cuticle, 
which  easily  peels  off,  so  that  the  liber  er  bark  is  often  ex- 
posed, in  which  ease  it  feels  soft  and  cork-like.  The 
colour  externally  is  yellowish,  ash-grey,  or  varying  to  red- 
dish-brown; this  last  colour  is  mostly  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  lichens.  The  surface  is  also  marked  by  irregular, 
deep,  longitudinal  ftoows.  The  inner  surikce  is  a  dirty  or 
rusty  broi^n  colour.  Odour  faintly  aromatic :  taste  bitter, 
not  unpleasant,  and  stimulating.  No  alkaloid  has  been 
detectea  in  it,  but  it  possesses  much  volatile  oil ;  one  pound 
of  bark  yields  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  volatile  oil.  This 
bark  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  cinchona  barks, 
being  called  gray-fever  bark ;  a  substitution  in  no  respect 
hurtful 

The  action  of  cascarilla  on  the  human  system  depends 
partly  on  its  bitter  principle,  and  partly  on  its  volatile  oil ; 
by  the  former  it  approaches  the  pure  bitters,  by  the  latter 
the  aromatic  stimulants.  It  possesses  this  great  advantage 
over  almost  all  other  tonic  medicines,  that  it  is  more  easily 
digested  by  the  stomach,  when  no  other  affection  of  that 
organ  exists  than  debility  and  inactivity.  This  property 
can  only  be  imparted  to  other  tonics  by  the  addition  of  aro- 
matics,  while  it  is  possessed  naturally  by  this  spontaneous 
combination.  In  the  treatment  of  pure  indigestion  from 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  cascarilla 
merits  the  preference.  It  is  likewise  of  much  utiUty  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  and  nervous  fevers,  and  chronic 
diarrhosa  depNendent  upon  debility;  provided  no  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  mueoiu  membranes  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines  co-exists. 

Powder  or  infusion  is  the  best  mode  oi  administration ; 
decoction  is  objectionable  from  dissipating  the  Tolatile  oil. 
,  CROTON  OIL.    The  Meds  of  thTaoten  Tiglii  wen 


formerly  used  as  a  drastic  purgative  medicine,  under  the 
name  of  grains  of  Tilly,  or  Molucca  grains ;  but  at  present 
the  oil  only  is  employed.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and  then 
subjected  to  compression;  the  oil  is  therefore  termed  an 
expressed  oil.  It  is  of  a  honey-yellow  or  brownish  colour, 
of  moderate  'consistence,  having  an  odour  resembling  the 
resin  of  jalap ;  the  taste  is  at  first  slightly  rancid,  after- 
wards acrid,  causing  a  fueling  of  burning  in  the  thi'oat, 
which  lasts  for  several  hours, 

A  portion  of  the  oil  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  more  by 
aether ;  it  is  however  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple tormed  Tiglin,  in  the  proportion,  when  the  oil  is  ge- 
nuine, of  45  per  cent.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  olive 
or  castor  oil,  which  admixtures  may  be  detected  by  the 
process  suggested  by  Dr.  Nimmo.  An  artificially  prepared 
substitute,  sometimes  met  with,  is  a  mixture  of  the  resin  of 
jalap,  Canada  balsam,  fixed  oil,  euphorbium,  &c.  (Horst.) 
The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Jatropha  Curcas  (Linn.)  is  also 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine  oil.  In  the  dose  of  one 
drop  (when  the  pure  oil  is  used)  it  produces  considerable 
purgative  effect,  and  may  be  very  advantageously  employed 
when  difficulty  of  swallowing  exists,  since  its  application  t6 
the  tongue  is  often  sufficient  to  ensure  the  purgative  action. 
Hence  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  or  paralysis  of  the  throat,  the 
desired  effect  may  be  obtained  even  when  the  patient  is 
injMDsible.  In  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  termed  hydrocephalus,  even  when  effusion 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  and  torpor  or  paralysis  exists, 
croton  oil  will  often  bring  about  the  recovery  of  the  sufferer. 
(See  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  qf  the  Brain,  1st  edit, 
p.  157.)  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy  croton  oil  is  of 
mcalculable  value.  It  is  likewise  used,  but  sometimes  very 
improperly,  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
It  is  however  usef\il  in  aiding  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- 
worm, when  proi>er  anthelmintic  medicines  have  been 
prescribed.  The  powerful  impression  which  it  makes  on  the 
intestinal  canal  renders  it  useful  in  some  cases  of  dropsy. 
It  is  in  most  instances  proper  to  combine  it  with  castor  oil, 
almond  emulsion,  or  an  alkali,  to  lessen  its  acrimony. 

CROTO'PHAGA,  Linn.;  Crotophagus,  Browne,  Bris- 
son ;  a  genus  of  birds  placed  by  Lesson  under  the  third 
fkmily  w/^roram/?A^*,  of  the  order  Grimpeurs  (scansores*), 
Cuvier ;  Zygodactyli,  Temm. ;  Sylvains  Zygodactyles, 
Vieill.. 

Bill  snort,  very  much  compressed,  arched,  without  den- 
tilations,  elevated,  and  surmounted  by  a  vertical  and  tren- 
chant crest ;  nostrils  basilary,  open  ;  fourth  and  fifth 
quills  longest ;  tail  feathers  long,  rounded. 

These  birds  are  called  Ani  and  Anno  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil, and  Anno  in  Paraguay.  In  Mexico  they  are  named, 
according  to  Hernandez,  Cacalotototl,  and  in  the  Antilles 
Bouts  de  petun,  Amangoua,  Diables  de  Savannes,  and  Per- 
roquets  noirs.  In  Cayenne  their  common  name  is  BouiUeur 
de  Canari.  Their  general  colour  is  black,  with  more  or 
less  of  metallic  reflections. 

Geographical  Distribution, — A  considerable  portion  of 
America ;  principally  the  hot  and  humid  parts,  but  the 
south  more  especially ;  and  the  Antilles. 

Habits,  Food,  "^c— The  anis  live  in  flocks,  and  are  so  far 
from  timi(l  that  when  they  see  their  companions  fall  before 
the  gun,  the- survivors  fly  but  a  short  way,  and  then  again 
pitch.  Bushes^  the  skirts  of  woods,  and  the  borders  of 
flooded  savannahs  are  their  favourite  haunts.  Their  food 
consists  of  small  lizards,  insects,  and  seeds.  Many  pairs 
are  said  to  use  the  same  nest,  built  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  couples  occupying  it,  where  they  lay  and  hatch 
their  young  in  concert. 

Example,  Crotophaga  Ani.  Black,  with  bronzed  tints 
in  some  lights.  Size  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  common 
blackbird:  less  than  that  of  a  jackdaw.  Locality,  moist 
.-avannahs  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  CJarolina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c.  It  is  the 
Raxor-billfid  blackbird  qf  Jamaica  of  Catesby,  the  Savannah 
blackbird  of  the  English  colonists,  and  the  great  blackbird 
of  Sloane. 

Brown*  (Hist,  qf  Jamaica)  thus  describes  it,  *  This  bird 
is  about  the  size  of  a  Barbary  dove,  or  something  larger, 
black  all  over,  and  splay-footed,  like  a  parrot.  It  has  a 
long  square  tail,  a  broad  compressed  bill,  and  a  short  thin 
tongue;  hut  the  beak,  or  upper  part  of  the  bill,  is  flatted 

•  Bird!  vhieh  have  the  exterMl  toe  diractad  back  wnnls. 
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on  the  sides,  arched  and  sharp  ahove,  and  straight  at  the 
edges  below.  They  live  chiefly  upon  ticks  and  otner  small 
vermin,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  jumping  about  all  the 
cows  and  oxen  in  the  fields ;  nay,  they  are  often  observed 
to  fly  on  their  backs,  unless  they  lie  down  for  them,  which, 
if  much  troubled  with  ticks,  they  generally  do  when  they 
see  the  birds  about  tbem ;  but  if  the  beast  be  heedless,  they 
hop  once  or  twice  round  it,  looking  it  very  earnestly  in  the 
face  every  time  they  pass,  as  if  t&ey  seemed  to  know  that  it 
was  only  requisite  to  be  seen,  to  be  indulged.  They  are 
very  noisy  birds,  and  one  of  the  most  common  sorts  in 
all  the  pastures  of  Jamaica.  Their  flight  is  low  and 
short 

Sloane  thus  describes  his  specimen,  under  the  name  of 
the  great  blackbird,  *  This  was  thirteen  inches  long  from 
the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other, 
both  being  extended ;  the  bill  was  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  black,  the  under  mandible  being  straight, 
the  upper  of  a  singular  make,  distinguishing  it  from  otner 
birds ;  for  it  waa  arched  or  round,  raised  high,  flat  and  thin 
on  the  upper  round  edge.  The  feet  have  three  toes  before 
and  one  l>ehind  (though  Marcgrave  sa^s  otherwise).  The 
legs  are  two  inches  long,  and  black  as  jet ;  the  middle  toe 
before  is  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  armed  with  a  pretty 
sharp  claw,  and  the  other  toes  proportionable.  The  colour 
of  the  feathers  all  over  is  black.  The  stomach  of  this  bird 
was  pretty  thick ;  it  was  very  full  of  grasshoppers,  beetles, 
&c.,  disjointed  and  partly  dissolved. 

*  It  haunts  the  woods  on  the  edges  of  the  savannahs,  and 
is  very  common,  making  a  loud  noise  upon  the  sight  of 
mankind,  which  alarms  all  the  fowl  in  their  neiebbour- 
hood,  so  that  they  are  very  prejudicial  to  fowlers ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  negroes  run  from  their  masters  and 
are  pursued  by  them  in  the  woods  to  be  brought  back  to 
their  service,  these  birds,  on  sight  of  them,  as  of  other  men, 
will  make  a  noise  and  direct  the  pursuers  which  way  they 
must  take  to  follow  their  blacks,  who  otherwi&e  might  live 
always  in  the  remoter  inland  woods  in  pleasure  and  idle- 


'  Perhaps  this  bird  may  have  the  toes  sometimes  two  be- 
fore, at  otner  times  two  behind.' 

Sloane's  doubt  may  have  arisen  from  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  dead  specimens.  The  fact  is,  that  the  external  toe 
in  some  scansorial  birds  can  be  directed  backwards,  but  not 
forwards  to  any  extent 

These  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  speak. 
Their  flesh  is  said  to  have  a  bad  odour. 


[Crotophaga  Ani.] 


CROUP,  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  air  tubes,  giving 
rise  to  a  peculiar  secretion,  which  concretes  almost  imme- 
diately it  is  formed,  producing  a  false  membrane,  which 
lines  the  affected  parts.  It  has  been  shown  [Catabrh]  that 


the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  air  passages  is  sub- 
ject to  two  different  kinds  of  inflammation,  each  presenting 
distinctive  characters.  In  one  the  inflammation  produces  a 
secretion  which  does  not  concrete,  constituting  all  the  va- 
rieties of  bronchitis,  catarrh,  &c.  In  the  other  the  inflam- 
mation produces  a  secretion  which  consolidates  almost  the 
moment  it  is  formed,  giving  rise  to  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  constitute  the  peculiar  disease  denominated 
Croup. 

That  the  inflammation  which  terminates  in  the  formation 
of  the  secretion  peculiar  to  croup  is  of  a  specific  nature,  is 
argued,  first,  because  it  uniformly  terminates  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  peculiar  secretion ;  and,  secondly,  because 
this  secretion  is  obviously  not  dependent  on  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammatory  action,  since  the  phenomena  characteristic 
of  inflammation  are  often  less  acute  in  croup  than  in  ca- 
tarrh.   It  has  been  conjectured  that  catarrh  depends  upon 
inflammation  of  the  secreting  follicles  of  the  mucous  mcm- 
bi*ane,  and  that  croup  depends  upon  inflammation  of  the 
capillary  arteries  of  its  tissue,  a  conjecture  which  is  probably 
correct,  though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowle^e  it 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  conjecture.    As  the  inflam- 
mation, however,  presents  in  the  essential  phenomena  cha- 
racters so  different,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other  by  distinct  names,  and  accordingly  the 
former  is  termed  Catarrhal,  and  the  latter  Plastic  Iniiam- 
mation 

The  false  membrane,  the  result  of  plastic  or  croupal  in- 
flammation, moulds  itself  to  the  part  inflamed ;  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  it  varies  in  thickness  from  half  a  line  to  a  hne ;  it 
is  of  a  white  or  whity-brown  colour ;  it  has  the  consistence 
of  boiled  white  of  egg,  and  its  firmness  is  always  greatest 
where  it  is  thickest.  When  it  is  raised  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  latter  is  always  found  to  be  reddened  and 
swollen,  but  rarely  to  the  degree  common  in  catarrh. 

This  morbid  secretion  is  most  commonly  poured  out  on 
that  portion  of  the  windpipe  which  constitutes  the  larjmx ; 
hence  in  general  the  larynx  forms  the  peculiar  and  proper 
scat  of  croup;  but  the  site  of  this  adventitious  membrane  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  larynx ;  it  often  extends  above 
to  the  glottis  and  epiglottis,  and  below  to  the  bronchial 
tubes.  When,  as  happens  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  adventitious  membrane  is  confined  to  the  larynx  and 
epiglottis,  it  prci^cuts  the  characters  just  described;  but 
when  it  extends  into  the  bronchial  tubes  it  becomes  modi- 
fied in  its  appearance.  It  is  then  generally  *  formed  into 
a  single  cylinder,  but  occasionally  into  a  series  of  tubes  in- 
closed within  each  other  in  the  closest  contact,  and  forming 
altogether  a  soUd  body,  of  a  thick  and  tolerably  firm  struc- 
ture, and  in  the  exact  form  of  the  tube  from  whence  it  has 
been  abstracted.  Upon  making  a  transverse  section  of  tliis 
polypi  form  substance,  concentric  laminsB  are  very  apparent 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  mucous  surface,  and  may 
easily  after  death  bo  drawn  out  entire,  presenting  a  com- 
plete mould  of  a  large  bronchial  tube,  with  all  its  subdivi- 
sions, down  to  its  minutest  ramifications.' 

Tliough  in  the  croup  the  deposition  of  the  adventitious 
membrane  is  commonly  confined  to  the  larynx,  yet  other 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  larynx  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  plastic  inflam- 
mation, terminating  in  the  formation  of  a  precisely  analo- 
gous morbid  secretion.  Occasionally  '  small  yellowish-grey 
spots  appear  upon  the  fauces,  surrounded  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  highly  and  darkly  reddened.  These  spots  en- 
large, coalesce,  and  form  a  continuous  false  membrane,  of 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  huffy  coat  of  the  blood, 
lining  the  throat  more  or  less  completely.  Sometimes  it  is 
seen  to  cover  the  posterior  half  of  the  tongue,  so  that  its 
anterior  part  might  oe  elevated  by  a  probe  in  a  membranous 
form ;  occasionally,  though  not  often,  it  passes  down  the 
(Esophagus  even  into  the  stomaeh,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently it  extends  into  the  lung,  producing  all  the  symp- 
toms of  croup.  When  plastic  inflammation  is  seated  in  the 
fauces,  it  gives  rise  to  a  disease  called  Cynanche  Maligna, 
or  Gangrenous  Sore  Throat  so  named  from  the  supposition 
that  the  spots  on  the  fauces  consist  of  gangrenous  sloughs : 
but  more  carefril  observation  has  demonstrated  that  they 
consist  of  an  adventitious  membrane.  Nevertheless,  gan- 
grene does  occasionally,  though  not  very  rarely,  co-exist 
with  the  deposition  of  a  fictitious  membrane,  that  is,  the 
false  membrane  is  deposited  over  a  gangrenous  surface.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  general  the  seat  of  plastic  in 
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flammation  is  strictly  limited  to  the  larynx,  trac)ie^  and 
bronchi  in  children ;  and  to  the  fauees  in  adults :  hence 
children  are  by  far  the  most  subject  to  croup,  while  those  of 
more  advanced  age  are  seldom  or  never  attacked  with  croup 
as  a  primary  disease,  but  with  cynanche  maligna,  or  gan- 
grenous sord  throat. 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  croup 
of  course  depend  on  the  consequences  that  result  from  the 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs,  that 
is,  impeded  respiration  and  cnange  of  the  voice.  The  re- 
spiration is  impeded  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  adven- 
titious membrane  that  is  formed,  and  the  consequent  degree 
in  which  the  calibre  of  the  air-tube  is  diminished ;  in  pro- 
portion to  which  must  of  course  be  the  diminution  in  the 
column  of  air  admitted  to  the  lung.  The  air-passage  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  often  obstructed  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  produce  a  most  painful  feeling  of  suffocation,  attended 
with  all  the  signs  that  denote  the  imminent  danger  of  suf- 
focation, and  death  is  constantly  occasioned  by  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  air- tube  to  such  an  extent  as  actually  to  produce 
suffocation.  In  milder  cases,  when  not  impeded  to  this  ex- 
treme degree,  the  respiration  is  still  always  olfficult.  anxious, 
and  distressing.  The  edges  of  the  circumference  of  the  in- 
ferior extremity  of  the  adventitious  deposit  being  loose, 
mucous,  and  soft,  frequently  adhere  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
close  up  the  tube,  and  require  a  strong  effort  of  inspiration 
to  overcome  the  temporary  obstruction.  *  I  have  seen,'  says 
Dr.  Davies,  *  a  slight  film  of  pseudo-membrane  traversing 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  suffocate  an  infant  almost  in- 
stantly. The  dyspnoea  becomes  always  great  when  the  con- 
cretion separates,  and  if  it  be  not  quickly  expectorated,  often 
destroys  the  patient  immediately.* 

Owing  to  tne  diseased  condition  of  the  air-tubes  the  acts 
of  respiration  and  of  coughing  produce  peculiar  sounds. 
The  inspiration  is  sonorous  and  ringing,  as  if  the  sound  were 
formed  and  resounded  in  a  brazen  tube.  Sometimes  it  is 
dry  and  hissing,  resembling  the  sound  produced  by  a  piston 
forced  through  a  dry  pump,  or  by  a  crowing  noiso  similar  to 
that  emitted  by  a  chicken  in  the  pip.  The  croupal  cough  is 
a  pecuhar,  loud,  clangous,  ringing  sound,  which  has  caused 
it  to  be  almost  universally  compared  to  the  crowing  of  a 
cock.  The  voice  partakes  of  the  same  character,  being 
shrill  and  hoarse. 

The  fever  excited  in  the  system  by  this  local  inflamma- 
tion is  commonly  acute  and  intense.  The  skin  is  burning 
hot ;  the  face  flashed,  sometimes  covered  with  perspiration ; 
the  eyes  prominent,  injected,  or  watery ;  the  carotid  arteries 
throb  powerfully;  the  jugular  veins  are  tuimd,  and  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  is  flrequent,  hard,  and  wiry.  Sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  of  a  low  or  asthe- 
nic character ;  the  skin  cool,  and  of  a  dirty  palUd  colour ; 
the  pulse  frequent,  but  exceedingly  feeble;  the  breath 
foetid,  and  the  general  prostration  extreme. 

As  the  disease  advarices,  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  of 
the  patient  increase ;  the  hand  is  constantly  applied  to  the 
throat,  which  is  often  slightly  tumifted  externally,  and  some- 
times painful  to  the  touch ;  the  respiration  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult,  the  cough  convulsive  and  exhausting, 
the  countenance  bloated,  and  the  cheeks  and  lips  either 
livid  or  exceedingly  pale.  In  this  stage  the  pulse  becomes 
small,  weak,  and  irregular,  the  eyes  sunk,  the  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  the  voice  lost,  or  capable  only  of  a  whisper ;  the 
head  is  constantly  tossed  back ;  the  throat  often  seized  as  if 
to  remove  an  obstacle  to  respiration;  violent  efforts  are 
made  to  expand  the  lungs,  and  death  at  length  puts  an  end 
to  a  state  of  intense  suffering,  either  by  convulsive  suffoca- 
tion, or  by  the  subsidence  of  the  restlessness  and  violence 
into  a  state  of  profound  lethargy  and  stupor. 

Croup,  as  has  been  stated,  is  almost  peculiar  to  infknts. 
It  may  occur  at  any  period  from  the  second  month  after 
birth  to  puberty ;  and  the  younger  the  child  is,  after  it  is 
weaned,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  the  disease.  It  is  most  apt 
to  occur  in  the  sanguineous  temperament  and  the  faU  habit 
It  often  seizes  a  child  not  perfectly  recovered  from  a  pre- 
vious illness,  and  is  liable  to  a  recurrence  at  distant  inter- 
vals on  exposure  to  causes  which  ordinarily  produce  only 
common  catarrh.  Yet  it  occasionally  occurs  in  the  adul^ 
generally  as  a  consequence  of  its  extension  from  the  fauces 
to  the  larynx.  It  is  chiefly  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  bodies  of  water,  running  or  stagnant,  salt  or  fresh, 
and  especially  among  the  ragged  and  half-starved  children 
of  the  poor,  who  live  on  the  sea-coast,  or  near  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  canals.    But  it  also  occasionally  prevails  in  qther 


situations  as  an  epidemic,  especially  during  tne  oontmuanee 
of  north  or  easterly  winds,  after  heavy  and  long-contini]^ 
falls  of  rain. 

-  There  is  perhaps  no  disease  to  which  the  human  body  ig 
subject  the  progress  of  which  is  so  frightfully  rapid.  In  a 
few  hours  after  the  attack,  the  morbid  secretion  is  often 
formed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  prove  inevitably  mortal ;  yet 
the  inflammation  of  which  it  is  the  result  might  have  been 
checked  by  immediate,  vigorous,  and  judicious  treatment. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that  those  who  hav 
the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  should  be  familiar 
with  the  first  signs  of  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  malady 
Of  these  a  graphic  description  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Cheyne 
who  had  abundant  experience  of  the  disease  in  situa 
tions  in  wliich  it  is  but  too  prevalent.  After  having  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  first  appearance  o. 
hoarseness,  which  in  very  young  children  does  not  usually 
attend  common  catarrh,  and  conseauently,  when  observed 
in  a  child  living  in  a  district  which  generates  croup,  this 
symptom  is  always  much  more  deservine  of  attention,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  with  a  rough  cough,  than  it  would  be 
after  puberty,  this  excellent  physician  says, — 

*  In  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  croup,  which  almost 
always  takes  place  in  the  evening  probably  of  a  day  during 
which  the  child  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  often 
after  catarrhal  s}'raptoms  have  existed  for  several  days,  he 
may  be  observed  to  be  excited ;  in  variable  spirits ;  more 
ready  than  usual  to  laugh  or  to  cry ;  a  little  flushed,  occa- 
sionally coughing;  the  sound  of  the  cough  being  rough,  like 
th^t  which  attends  the  catarrhal  stage  of  the  measles.  More 
generally  however  the  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in 
bed  and  asleep  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which 
he  is  threatened  is  apparent ;  then,  perhaps  without  awaking, 
he  gives  a  very  unusual  cough,  well  known  to  anv  one  who 
has  witnessed  an  attack  of  the  croup ;  it  rings  as  if  the  child 
had  coughed  through  a  brazen  trumpet ;  it  is  truly  a  tussis 
clangosa ;  it  penetrates  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment and  startles  the  experienced  mother — "  Oh,  I  am  afraid 
our  child  is  taking  the  croup !"  She  runs  to  the  nursery, 
finds  her  child  sleeping  softly,  and  hopes  she  may  be  mis- 
taken. But  remaining  to  tend  him,  beiore  long  the  ringing 
cough,  a  single  cough,  is  repeated  again  and  again :  the 
patient  is  roused,  and  then  a  new  sjmptom  is  remarked ; 
the  sound  of  his  voice  is  changed ;  puling,  and  as  if  the 
throat  were  swelled,  it  corresponds  with- the  cough:  the 
cough  is  succeeded  by  a  sonoraus  inspiration,  not  umike  the 
kink  in  pertussis — a  crowing  noise,  not  so  shrill,  but  similar 
to  the  sound  emitted  by  a  chicken  in  the  pip  (which  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  is  called  the  roup,  hence  probably 
the  word  croup) ;  the  breathing,  hitherto  inaudible  and  na- 
tural, now  becomes  audible,  and  a  little  slower  than  com- 
mon, as  if  the  breath  were  forced  through  a  narrow  tube ; 
and  this  is  more  remarkable  as  the  disease  advances.  A 
blush  of  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  detected  on  the 
fauces,  and  in  some  rare  instances  a  slight  degree  of  swelling 
round  the  larynx,  and  the  child  complains  of  uneasiness  in 
his  throat,  and  says  he  is  choking.  The  ringing  cough,  fol- 
lowed by  crowing  inspiration,  the  breathing  as  if  the  air 
were  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  a  piston,  the  flushed  face,  the 
tearful  and  blood-shot  eye ;  quick,  hard,  and  incompressible 
pulse ;  hot  dry  skin  ;  thii-st,  and  high-coloured  urine — form 
a  combination  of  symptoms  which  indicate  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  aisease.  Sometimes  the  symptoms 
enumerated  subside  about  midnight,  even  in  the  absence 
of  medical  treatment ;  perhaps  to  return  in  the  course  of 
the  following  evening.  From  seven  or  eight  o'clock  till 
midnight  this  complaint  is  always  at  its  height;  but  in 
general,  unless  the  patient  be  treated  with  promptitude  and 
judgment,  the  disease  may  be  expected  to  terminate  fatally ; 
a  new  order  of  symptoms,  the  second  stage  of  croup,  as  it  is 
called,  taking  place  in  the  course  of  the  next  day.' 

If  the  diet  of  the  child  be  changed  from  its  ordinary  food 
to  that  of  the  simplest  and  blandest  kind,  as  gruel  or  arrow- 
root, the  moment  the  hoarse  cough  and  rough  voice  are 
perceived ;  if  it  be  immediately  placed  and  kept  in  bed  in 
an  equable  and  moderately  warm  temperature,  and  one 
grain  or  two  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  be  given 
every  hour,  or  every  alternate  hour,  aU  the  symptoms  may 
subside  without  any  further  remedies,  and  the  threatened 
attack  be  effectually  prevented ;  but  if  with  this  hoarse 
cough  and  rough  voice  the  child  be  allowed  its  ordinary 
diet,  and  be  exposed  as  usual  to  the  open  air,  theatta'jk  will 
hasten  on  in  the  mode  described  until  the  disease  i\Tul^ 
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establiflhed ;  and  then  any  treatment  that  may  be  employed, 
to  be  of  the  least  avail,  must  be  most  energetic.  The 
prompt  employment  of  the  most  powerful  remeoies  is  indis- 
pensable ;  yet  they  must  be  admmistered  with  cautious  and" 
judicious  boldness.  It  is  a  disease  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  it  is  the  great  object  of  medical  treatment  to 
subdue,  is  not  so  much  of  a  violent  as  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  ibis  renders  it  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be 
guarded  in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  more  powerful 
remedies  to  which  he  must  resort,  and  especially  in  the  em- 
ployment of  blood-letting.  When  the  fever  is  intense,  the 
skin  hot,  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  and  the  patient  plethoric, 
bleeding  must,  indeed,  be  employed,  and  carried  as  fkr  as 
the  strength  will  admit ;  but  experience  has  amply  shown 
that  in  this  disease  the  strength  will  not  admit  of  its  being 
carried  as  far  as  is  safe  and  even  necessary  in  diseases 
purely  inflammatory.  Bleeding,  either  by  the  lancet  or  by 
leeches,  which  latter  should  never  be  appUed  to  the  throat 
itself,  but  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a  most  power- 
ful auxiliary;  but  it  is  not  the  remedy  to  be  relied  on. 
That  is  mercury,  which  shoidd  be  given  instantly  and 
efiiciently,  that  is,  in  doses  c^  from  one  to  three  grains  of 
calomel  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  until  the  mouth  be 
affected,  the  breath  foetid,  or  the  patient  relieved.  If  the 
calomel  irritate  the  bowels,  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta 
may  be  substituted,  or  a  free  inunction  of  the  mercurial 
ointment,  which  latter  may  be  conjoined  with  the  calomel, 
or  the  mercury  and  chalk  powder.  Many  practitioners  pre- 
fer the  fun  employment  of  tartar  emetic  to  the  mercurial 
plan  of  treatment.  All  agree  that  blisters  are  useful  auxi- 
liaries, applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  or  between 
the  shoulders,  but  never  at  the  throat.  The  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  the  tartar  emetic  sometimes  powerftilly  promotes 
the  expulsion  of  the  adventitious  membrane.  Tiiere  are 
other  remedies  of  minor  importance,  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  which  may  assist  m  putting  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  most  formidable  malady.  The  use  or  abuse 
of  these  cannot  be  discussed  here;  but  what  has  been 
stated  may  excite  the  attention  of  the  mother,  and  guide 
her  to  the  choice  of  efficient  remedies  in  the  first  hour  or 
two  of  the  attack,  during  which  it  may  not  be  always  pos- 
sible to  obtain  medical  aid.  (Dr.  Cheyne  on  Croup;  Dr. 
T.  Davies  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  in  loco. 
feoBlis  Tract,  de  Rite  Cognoscenda  et  Sananda  Angina 
Membranacea;  Copland,  Dict.qfPract.  Med.;  and  Cyclop, 
Pract.  Med.  in  loc.) 

CROWFOOT,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  different  species 
of  Ranunculus. 

CROWLAND.      fLlNCOLNSHIRK.] 

CROWN,  the  ornament  of  the  head  which  denotes  im- 
perial or  royal  dignity,  from  the  Latin  corona.  The  radi- 
ated appears  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  royal  crown  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  appears  upon  the  heads  of  the 
figures  which  are  represented  upon  the  Persian  darics  •  ra- 
diated crowns  also  occur  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  IV.  of 
Syria,  and  of  his  successors ;  on  many  of  those  of  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  on  those  of  Augustus  and  other  emperors  down 
to  the  very  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  stro- 
phium,  bandelet,  or  fillet,  and  the  laurel  wreath,  were  also 
used  as  crowns  in  very  remote  times :  the  strophium  was 
the  most  universal  of  all.  In  Constantino's  time  the  fillet 
of  pearls  came  into  use ;  which  the  latter  Byzantine  em- 
perors turned  into  a  kind  of  coronet.  Focas,  as  he  is 
called  upon  his  coins  (net  Phocas),  has  a  plain  low 
crown.  Later  eroperors  varied  it*  form  according  to  their 
fancy.  Manuel  Palaeologus,  who  was  crowned  in  1363, 
is  represented  wearing  a  elose  crown  studded  with  pearls. 
(See  Du  Cange,  Hist.  Byzant.,  p.  242.)  The  trefoil  upon 
the  crown  is  thought  to  be  of  Gothic  introduction.  We 
find  it  on  the  crowns  of  Clovis  and  his  sons,  which 
has  induced  antiauaries  to  call  it  the  fleur-de-lis  (Mont- 
fiiucon,  Monum.  ae  la  Mon.  i^-.,  p.  xxviii.  Diss,  prelim.), 
but  the  truth  is,  these  trefoils  were  used  on  fconstan- 
thiopolitan  crowns  before  the  time  of  the  Franks  (Ibid., 
p.  xxxii.),  and  afterwards  on  those  of  Grerman  princes  no 
way  allied  to  Charlemagne.  (See  Montf.  i.,  xxxiiL)  Au- 
brey, the  antiouarv,  was  of  opinion  that  the  fleur-de-lis  is 
milly  a  spear-neaa  adorned  ;  no  flower  of  that  kind  having 
the  middle  part  soUd. 

Crowns  were  placed  on  the  statues  and  images  of  the 
heathen  gods,  as  well  as  worn  by  the  priests  in  sacrificing. 
Some  antiquaries  have  even  thought  that  the  crown  was 
onginally  rather  a  religious  than  a  civil  ornament ;  and 


that  it  only  became  common  'to  kings,  inasmuch  as  the 
antient  kings  were  priests  as  well  as  princes. 

In  regard  to  the  crown  as  used  in  our  own  country,  a 
fillet  diadem  of  pearls  appears  on  several  of  the  Saxon  Sceat- 
tse ;  upon  one  or  two  others  a  radiated  diadem  occurs.  (See 
Ruding  s  Annals  qfthe  Coinage  qf  Britain,  pL  6,  7.)  Simi- 
lar diadems  or  fillets  adorn  the  heads  of  many  of  the  Hep- 
tarchic  kings,  and  continue  as  the  most  common  crown  upon 
our  coins  through  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  series.  The  circle 
surmounted  by  three  small  projections  first  occurs  upon  the 
coins  of  Athelstan ;  on  some  of  Edred's  coins  the  projections 
end  in  pearls.  A  radiated  cap  appears  first  on  a  coin  of  Ethel- 
red  II.,  and  the  trefoil  ornament  upon  the  crown  upon  a 
few  of  the  coins  of  Canute.  Several  varieties  of  arched 
cap  and  crown  £^pear  upon  the  coins  of  Edward  the  CJon- 
fessor.  (See  Rudmg's  plates,  15—23.)  The  close  or  arched 
crown,  which  appears  on  some  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
coins,  is  used  on  all  the  types  of  Harold,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  earlier  Norman  kings.  On  Edward  the  CJonfessor's 
and  the  Conqueror's  coins,  we  see  labels  appended  at  each 
ear ;  these,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  related  by  William 
of  Malmsbury,  in  wearing  the  actual  crown,  were  fastened 
by  a  clasp  or  button  beneath  the  chm.  On  the  coins  of 
Stephen  and  Henry  II,  tlie  open  crown  with  fleurs-de-lis 
appears.  Henry  HI.  wears  on  his  seals  a  crown  fleury, 
pointed  or  rayed,  the  points  raised,  but  not  high,  between 
the  flowers  ;  in  his  second  seal  the  points  are  wanting,  as 
on  that  on  his  tomb ;  but  in  Mathew  Paris  we  read  he  was 
first  crowned  with  a  circle  of  gold.  Edward  I.  has  a  similar 
crown  on  his  coins  and  seals  to  that  of  Henry  HI.  as  well  as 
his  queen  upon  her  tomb ;  so  have  his  successors  Edw.  IH., 
Rich.  II.,  Henry  IV.  and  V.  Evelyn  {Numism.,  p.  34)  says 
the  monarchs  of  England  were  the  first  who  pretended  to 
the  arched  crown  ;  that  is,  as  it  appears  in  modem  times. 
ISelden  (Titles  of  Honour,  edit.  1762,  b.  L  chap.  8)  says 
he  had  read  that  Henry  V.  was  the  first  of  them  who  had 
a  crown  of  the  kind.  In  a  window  of  Ockholt-house  in 
Berkshire,  built  by  John  Norreys,  Esq.,  in  1465,  there  cer- 
tainly remained,  till  within  a  very  few  years,  the  arms  of 
Henry  VI.  and  his  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  separate 
coats,  both  surmounted  by  tne  arched  barred  crown  ; 
firom  Henry  VH.  downward,  this  arched  crown,  with  the 
globe  and  cross,  has  been  continued. 

In  France  Louis  XII.  wore  a  single  bar  arched  over  his 
crown,  about  1500  ;  before,  only  a  cap,  till  he  married 
Henry  VHI.'s  sister.  (See  his  coins.)  Till  Francis  I.  an 
open  flowery  border,  somewhat  like  our  ducal  coronet,  was 
generally  usid.  In  Spain,  PhilipII.,  after  he  married  Queen 
Mary,  used  a  barred  crown.  In  Germany,  MaximiUan, 
grandfather  of  Charles  V.,  first  wore  an  arch  over  a  ducal 
coronet.  In  Denmark,  Clhristian  III.,  after  he  came  into 
England,  used  the  barred  crosvn.  James  IV,,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Heniy  VII.,  introduced 
it  into  Sootlanf  John  Duke  of  Braganza  was  the  first 
who  used  it  in  Portugal.  (See  Gougirs  Septdchr.  Monu- 
mentst  i.»  cxxx.  cxxxi. ;  ii.  ccviii.) 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  various  kinds  of  crowns 
distributed  as  rewards  for  military  and  other  achievements. 
The  principal  were  the  Civic,  the  Mural,  the  Naval  or  Ros- 
tral crown,  the  Obsidional,  and  the  Triumphal. 

CROWN  OF  THE  SUN,  Ecu  dOr  au  Soleil  was  a 
French  coin,  first  struck  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  1475. 
(Le  Blanc,  Traite  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  4to., 
Par.  1690,  p.  305.)  The  reader  is,  no  doubt,  aware,  that 
from  an  early  period  the  circulation  of  foreign  money,  of 
various  countries,  was  not  onlv  adopted  but  even  le- 
galized in  England.  By  proclamation,  25  May,  14  Henry 
VlII.,  Crowns  qfthe  Sun,  ducats,  and  crowns  of  gold  not 
of  the  sun,  were  ordered  to  be  received  in  currency,  the 
crowns  of  ttie  sun  not  clipped  to  go  at  four  shillings  and 
fourpence  sterling.  Under  Edw.  Vl.,  in  August,  1549,  they 
were  ordered  by  proclamation  to  pass  for  seven  shillings : 
and  again  reduced  to  pass  for  six  shillings  and  fourpence, 
by  another  proclamation,  dated  in  the  same  year  on  Dec.  1. 
Iney  were  kept  at  the  same  rate  of  currency,  six  shillings 
and  fourpence,  by  proclamations  from  Queen  Mary  I,  in 
1553  and  1554. 

CROWS.      [CORVIDJE.] 

CROYDON,  a  market-town  m  the  hundred  of  Wal- 
lington,  county  of  Surrey ;  nine  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
London :  population  in  1831, 12,447.  Tlie  parish  is  very  ex- 
tensive, being  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
taining about  10,000  acres.    In  the  survey  of  1646,  it  is 
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described  as  consisting  of  836  acres,  *  having  herbage  ibr 
all  manner  of  cattle,  and  mastage  for  swine  without  stint/ 
The  name,  which  in  Domes-day  Book  is  Croinedone  (croie, 
c/ialk,  and  dune,  hill),  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  locality 
of  the  town  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk.  The  situation,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  Bansted  Downs,  is  pleasant  and  very 
healthy.  The  houses  form  one  principal  street,  about  a 
mile  in  length ;  of  neat  appeai*ance  and  tolerably  well  paved 
and  lighted.  Some  antiquarians  (Dr.  Stukeley's  Itinerary) 
identify  Croydon  with  the  Noviomagus  of  Antoninus,  there 
being  still,  on  Broad  Green,  in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  London  to  Arundel.  At 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  manor,  with  a  royal  palace,  was 
ffiven  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  palace, 
during  a  long  period,  was  a  chief  residence  of  the  suc- 
ceeding primates.  It  was  built  of  timber,  and  was  in  1278 
in  its  original  state.  No  part  of  the  present  structure  is 
older  than  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  large  portions  of  it 
were  rebuilt  by  archbishops  Wake  and  Herring.  Here 
.  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tained by  archbishops  Parker  and  Whitgift.  In  1780  it 
was  sold,  and  became  a  calico  manufactory,  and  the  gardens 
were  used  for  bleaching  grounds.  The  present  summer 
residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Croydon,  at  the  mansion  in  Addington 
Park,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  a  hunting  seat  of 
Henry  VIH.  During  the  wars  of  the  barons  with  Henry  HI. 
in  1264,  the  citizens  of  London  retreated  to  Croydon,  and 
were  there  defeated  by  the  royal  troops  with  great  slaughter. 
Croydon  Park,  in  the  time  of  Richard  H.  was  kept  by  the 
mayor  of  London,  Sir  Wm.  Walworth,  who  staboed  Wat 
Tyler.  Antiquities  worthy  of  notice  are  a  cluster  of  twenty- 
five  tumuli  and  barrows  on  a  hill  towards  Addington; 
and  on  Thunderfield  common,  a  circular  encampment  en- 
closing with  a  double  moat  an  area  of  two  acres.  Gold  coins 
have  been  found  of  Domitian,  Valentinian,  and  other  Roman 
emperors.  There  are  several  antient  charitable  foundations, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  hospital  or  almshouse  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  built  by  archbishop  Whitgift  in  1596,  and 
well  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty-four  decaved 
housekeepers ;  and  a  school  for  girls,  founded  by  archbisiiop 
Tennison.  A  school  for  1 50  children  is  supported  by  the 
society  of  friends.  The  East  India  Company's  College  of 
Cadets  at  Addiscombe  House  near  Croydon,  has  fourteen 
professors  and  masters,  and  about  1 40  students.  The  parish 
church  of  St  John's  is  the  lareest  and  finest  in  the  county. 
It  is  built  of  freestone  and  flint,  with  a  lofty  embattled 
tower  surmounted  with  pinnacles.  The  interior  contains 
several  magnificent  monuments  of  the  archbishops  there 
interred ;  Drs.  Herring,  Potter,  Wake,  Abbot ;  and  especi- 
ally those  of  Sheldon  and  Whitgift.  The  windows  were 
formerly  remarkable  for  much  beautiful  painted  glass ;  but 
in  Cromwell's  time  the  Puritans  completely  destroyed  it. 
Near  the  church  is  the  source  of  the  Wandle,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Thames  and  abounds  in  excellent 
trout  A  new  church  has  been  erected  by  the  parliamentaiv 
commission.  The  town  hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held, 
and  the  gaol,  are  commodious  and  substantial  stone  build- 
ings. There  are  barracks  with  extensive  accommodation 
for  artillery;  and  a  theatre.  The  Croydon  canal  com- 
municates with  the  grand  Surrey  canal  at  Deptford.  A 
railroad  runs  ftx)m  Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  and  thence 
to  Merstham  near  Reigate.  A  new  rail-road  to  London 
is  about  to  be  constructed.  Croydon  is  the  election  town 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county.  The  market  on 
Wednesday  is  well  supplied  with  corn,  especially  oats,  and 
the  fair  on  October  the  second  is  noted  for  the  sale  of 
walnuts.  An  elaborate  account  of  the  town,  church,  and 
archiepiscopal  palace,  is  given  in  Dr.  DucareFs  history  of 
Croydon  (inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Brit 
vol.  ii.).  See  also  Jjysons^ Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  170, 
and  Britten's  Beauties  (^England,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1 22. 

CROZQ'PHORA  TINCTO'RIA,  a  small,  prostrate, 
hoary  annual,  with  slender  cylindrical  stems,  about  a  ibot 
long ;  soft,  oval,  alternate,  almost  rhomboidal  leaves,  which 
are  plaited  and  curled  at  their  edge ;  small  flowers  arranged 
in  short  clusters;  and  drooping  fruit  composed  of  three 
blackish  rough  cells.  It  is  a  native  of  barren  places  all 
over  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  about  Mont- 
pelier  for  the  sake  of  the  deep  purple  dye,  called  Tournesole, 
which  it  produces.  Its  properties  are  acrid,  emetic,  cor- 
rosive, and  drastic,  like  the  most  virulent  Euphorbiacecus 
plants. 
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nearly  ripe  fruit ;  4, 5,  different  kinds  of  starry  scales,  tvith  which  all  the 
parts  are  coTered. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  vessel  in  which  substances  are 
exposed  to  high  temperatures.  Crucibles  are  made  of 
various  materials,  forms,  and  sizes,  and  are  often  called 
melting  pots.  Earthen  crucibles  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  assaying  ores,  as  those  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin.  For 
these  purposes  the  refractory  kind,  called  Hessian  or  Cor- 
nish CTUcibles  are  prepared ;  they  cannot  however  be  em- 
ployed for  heating  saline,  alkaline,  or  earthy  matters,  as 
these  would  act  upon  them.  Sometimes  they  are  made  of 
commoner  and  more  fusible  clays  when  not  required  to 
withstand  a  high  temperature.  Crucibles  ai-e  occasionally 
used  made  of  porcelain,  but  they  are  extremely  apt  to 
crack. 

Black-lead  crucibles,  formed  of  about  three  parts  of 
finely-powdered  plumbago,  and  one  of  good  clay,  are  also 
much  employed,  especially  in  melting  metals;  they  are 
more  expensive  than  earthen  crucibles,  but  are  less  liable 
to  crack. 

Glass-makers*  oruoiblea  are  usually  made  of  Stourbridge 
clay. 

In  fusing  the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  silver  crucibles 
are  used;  but  as  they  readily  melt,  they  are  not  much 
employed  for  other  purposes. 

For  chemical  uses  platinum  crucibles  are  principally  em- 
ployed ;  they  withstand  a  high  temperatui^,  and  are  not  in 
general  easily  acted  upon.  The  alkalis  however,  and  the 
alkaline  nitrates,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  act  upon  them  \ 
and  those  metals  which  readily  fuse,  such  as  bismuth,  lead, 
and  tin,  immediately  destroy  them  when  heated  in  them. 
Large  platinum  vessels  are  employed  for  the  concentration 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  no  acid  acts  upon  them,  but  they  are  dis- 
solved by  chlorine. 

CRUCI'FERiE,  a  very  extensive  and  most  naturqi  as- 
semblage of  plants,  called  Tetradynamse  and  Cruciatce  by 
LinnsBus,  and  Brassicacese  by  others.  It  comprehends  the 
mustard,  cress,  turnip,  cabbage,  scurvy-grass,  radish,  horse- 
radish, and  similar  plants,  having  a  pungent  principle  dif- 
fused more  or  less  in  their  sap,  and  giving  them  valuable 
antiscorbutic  qualities.  All  the  species  have  an  inflores- 
cence without  bracts,  a  calyx  of  four  sepals,  four  petals 
with  long  claws,  and  their  blades  placed  something  like 
tbe  arms  of  a  Maltese  cross,  whence  their  name ;  six  sta-; 
Jigitized  b\  C 
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mens,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other  two ;  and 
a  fruit  consisting  of  two  cells,  with  a  central  frame,  to 
which  is  fitted  a  pair  of  deciduous  valves,  and  from  the 
sides  of  which  under  the  valves  is  stretched  a  thin  douhle 
transparent  diaphragm.  In  each  cell  are  two  or  more  seeds, 
with  an  embr>^o  folded  upon  itself  and  destitute  of  albumen. 
The  form  of  the  fruit  is  extremely  variable ;  when  it  is  long 
and  slender,  it  is  called  a  Siliaue ;  and  when  short  and 
round,  a  Silide :  hence  the  two  aivisions  of  the  Tetradyna- 
mse  of  LinncDus  into  Siliquosce  and  Siliculosee. 

About  a  couple  of  thousand  species  are  dispersed  ov&t  the 
milder  parts  or  the  world,  refusing  alike  to  exist  beneath 
the  severe  cold  of  the  arctic  zone  and  the  excessive  heats 
of  the  tropics.  A  large  proportion  consists  of  inconspicuous 
and  useless  weeds :  many  are  objects  of  beauty,  fium  the 
size  and  p^y  colours  of  their  petals ;  and  the  names  already 
mentioned  show  that  another  part  of  the  order  consists  of 
i)lants  u^fiAll  to  man. 


[Cheiranthus  Cheixi.] 

1,  a  flower  ftvm  which  tho  pcUU  have  been  n'moved ;  8,  the  stamens ;  3,  a 
section  of  ihe  ovary ;  4,  a  ripo  fruit,  frum  which  tUo  vulves  ore  separMing ;  5, 
an  embryo. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  the  species,  and  the  great  re- 
semblance between  them,  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
Cruciferous  plants  was  until  late  years  exceedingly  uQsatis- 
factory.    It  nas  however  been  discovered,  that  the  embryo 

S resents  the  most  constant  character,  and  that  by  five  mo- 
ifications  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  folded  up,  five  pre- 
cisely limited  divisions  of  the  order  are  secured.  The  fol- 
lowing cut  illustrates  them.  Let  A  I  be  an  embryo  with 
the  radicle  applied  to  the  cotyledons  in  such  a  way  as  to  lie 
against  its  eages ;  then  B  1  will  be  the  appearance  of  such 
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an  emlnyo  when  cut  across,  and  C  I  will  be  a  sini  ex- 
pressing the  mutual  positions  of  the  radicle  and  cotyledons 
by  a  circle  and  two  bars ;  these  are  Pleurorhizeaj.  Then 
fig.  A  2  will  be  same  embryo  with  the  radicle  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  cotyledons ;  and  B  2  and  C  2  will  give  the  sec- 
tion and  sign  of  what  are  called  Notorhizese.  When  the 
cotyledons  mstead  of  being  flat  are  channelled  so  as  to  re- 
ceive  the  radicle  in  a  kind  of  groove,  as  at  A3,  it  ^ves  the 
division  Orthoploceco.  If  the  cotyledons  are  so  long  as  to 
be  doubled  twice,  A  4,  they  constitute  Spirolobero;  and  if, 
as  at  A  5,  the  cotyledons  are  doubled  three  times,  they  in- 
dicate the  division  Diplecolobea).  Upon  these  dL:»tinct  iuus 
all  recent  arrangements  of  Cruciferse  have  been  formed. 

CRUCIROSTRA.    [Fringillid^.] 

CRUDEN.    [Concordance.] 

CRUSADES.  Under  this  name  are  designated  the 
religious  wars  carried  on  for  two  centuries  between  the 
Christians  and  Mohammedans,  at  a  time  when  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  unknown,  and  the  sword  decided  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  one  nation  and  another.  The  cause 
was  ultimately  lost  by  the  Christians,  who  sacrificed  in  the 
struggle  the  lives  of  several  millions  of  their  brethren,  though 
their  claim  was  originally  a  reasonable  one.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  Christians  demanded  only  a  free  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  but  afterwards  the  contest  was  fur  the  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem.  The  Crusades  however  were  by  n9 
means  wars  of  conquest  or  of  royal  caprice ;  man  fought 
against  man  for  some  higher  yet  mistaken  principle.  Henc« 
tneir  struggle  offers  something  more  honourable  than  the 
generality  of  wars,  and  deserves  particular  attention  on 
account  of  its  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

As  long  as  the  caliph^  of  Bagdad  and  after  them  the 
Fateraides  of  Egypt  possessed  Palestine  the  Christians  were 
not  checked  in  the  exercise  of  the  religious  practice  of 
visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  was  in  harmony  with 
the  opinions  of  that  age:  the  Caliph  Harun-al-Rashid 
had  even  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre  forwai'ded  to  Char- 
lemagne as  a  present.  But  when  the  Tiurks  had  effected 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  the  hospitality  of  the  Araljs 
gave  way  to  the  brutality  of  the  new"  possessors  ;  tht 
Christians  were  subjected  to  so  many  vexations,  that  the 
whole  of  Europe  re-echoed  with  the  complaints  of  the 
pilgrims ;  who  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes  loaded 
with  holy  relics,  brought  back  only  wonderful  tales  of  their 
insults  and  sufferings. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Pope  Sylvester  11.  (who  died  in 
1003)  began  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Seljuk  Turks 
for  the  conquest  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Sixty  years  after- 
wards, when  only  2000  pilgrims  had  returned  to  Ger- 
many out  of  7000— who  had  been  sent  to  Palestine  by 
their  bishops — and  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  chief  Ortok,  this  untoward 
event  filled  Europe  with  consternation,  and  a  desire  to  re- 
venge the  wrongs  of  the  pilgrims.  A  single  spark  only  was 
wanting  to  inflame  tiie  whole  of  the  western  empire  to 
a  contest  with  the  sword  for  that  privilege  which  Harun- 
al-Rashid  had  acknowledged. 

Thirty  years  however  elapsed  before  Pope  Urban  II.  de- 
creed the  first  Crusade.  First  at  the  Council  of  Piacciiza 
(March,  1095),  afterwards  at  that  of  Clermont  in  Auvcrgne 
(November,  1095),  supported  by  the  ambassador  of  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  and  numerous  powerful  lordo,  he 
proclaimed  the  sacred  war,  and  appointed  the  loth  of  August 
(1096),  the  Day  of  Assumption,  for  the  departure  of  the 
army.  The  mmds  of  the  Chrisfian  warriors  had  been  pre- 
viously excited  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  of  Amiens  (the 
Hermit),  and  by  the  loud  complaints  of  the  Patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  who,  provided  with  letters  of  credit  from  the  pope, 
travelled  through  Europe,  and  filled  all  classes  of  society  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  holy  warfare.  Those  who  determined  to 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  wore  on  their  breast  the  figure  of 
a  red  cross,  and  hence  the  name  of  Crusaders. 

First  Crusade,  The  departure  of  the  army  having  been 
deferred  for  a  year,  Peter  of  Amiens,  Walter  Habenichts, 
Count  Emiko  of  Leiningen,  and  the  priest  Gottschalk,  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  prompted  by  religious  fanaticism,  set 
out  with  an  immense  multitude  which  is  stated  at  80,000 
or  100,000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  a  crowd 
of  followers.  This  army,  after  having  ill-treated  and 
robbed  the  Jews  in  their  own  country,  was  reduced  to 
one-third  of  its  number  in  Hungary ;  the  remainder  was 
cut  to  pieces  at  Niceea  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  east  was  now  threatened  with  a  national  migration 
from  the  west.   The  bulk  of  the  army  was  twice  as  nume- 
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rous  as  that  of  their  forerunners.  It  was  headed  hy  the 
noblest  knights  of  those  tinges,  Godefroy  of  Bouillon,  Duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine,  Baldwin  his  brother,  Hugo  the  Great,  bro- 
ther of  the  king  of  France ;  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  Raymond  of  St  Gilles,  Duke  of 
Toulouse,  and  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Tarentura.  The  general 
indulgence  proclaimed  at  Clermont,  the  feudal  system, 
which  led  the  vassals  to  join  in  the  sentiments  of  their  soTe< 
reigns,  combined  with  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  many 
and  the  interested  views  of  the  few,  created  this  fbrmidable 
army.  The  pope  had  the  address  to  dispose  the  heads  of 
the  Crusaders  to  acknowledge  him  formally  as  the  sove- 
reign of  all  the  lands  which  they  intended  to  conquer.  The 
results  of  this  expedition  were  of  great  importance.  After 
crossing  the  sea  into  Asia,  the  Crusaders  took  possession 
of  Nicsea  in  Ajsia  Minor,  and  Laodiciea  and  Antiochia  in 
Syria.  Bohemond  obtained  the  principality  of  Antiochia, 
Baldwin  that  of  Edessa.  New  Christian  principalities  arose 
also  in  Tripolis,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  other  places.  In  the 
mean  time  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the 
Turks.  The  Caliph  Mostaali  had  taken  it  from  the  succes- 
sors of  Ortok  (1096),  and  had  again  united  it  to  Egypt, 
making  a  rival  caliphat  [See  Fatemides.] 

The  Crusaders  however  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
stopped  by  this  change  of  circumstances  in  their  victorious 
march ;  they  advanced  with  60,000  men,  the  relics  of  their 
army,  aguinst  Jerusalem,  besieged  the  town,  took  it  (1099 — 
June  7,  July  15),  and  prcserv^  it,  together  with  all  their 
conquests,  in  the  great  oattle  of  Ascalon,  against  the  caliph 
of  Egypt  and  the  Seljuk  chieftains.  It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  slain  in  the  conquered  town  amounted  to  70,000. 
The  Jews  were  burnt  in  their  synagogues. 

Consequences  of  the  First  Crttsade,  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem.— Godefroy  of  Bouillon  was  elected  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, a  new  state,  with  a  considerable  territory.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  new  kingdom  was  regulated  by  a  statute 
called  *  Les  Assises  de  Jerusalem.'  Godefroy  died  one  year 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  his  brother  Baldwin  was 
his  successor,  who  was  followed  by  Baldwin  IL  (1118), 
Fulk  (1131),  Baldwin  III.  (1148),  Almerich(ll62),  Bald- 
win IV.  (1173),  Baldwin  V.  (1186),  who  was  followed  by 
Guido  of  Lusignano,  who  reig:ned  till  1187,  when  Saladin 
put  an  end  to  the  Christian  kingdom.  These  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem were  compeUed  to  fight  with  a  force  of  only  about 
1 2,000  regular  troops  against  the  power  of  two  mighty  ene- 
mies, the  Turks  ana  the  Fatemide  caliph  of  Egypt. 

Crusaders^  Religious  Military  Oraer's, — The  first  Cru- 
sade brought  two  miUtary  religious  orders  into  existence, 
the  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  instituted  by  Baldwin  I.,  and 
the  Knights  Templars,  established  by  the  joint  efforts  of  ^ 
Hugo  de  Payens,  Godefroy  of  St  Adhemar,  and  seven 
other  knights.  The  German  Knights  of  the  Cross  are  of 
later  origin. 

Secorul  Crti^ac^.— Though  the  Franks  had  extended 
their  possessions  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
very  boundaries  of  Egypt,  their  strength  was  too  feeble  to 
prevent  (under  the  government  of  Baldwin  III.,  a.  d.  11 44) 
the  Atabek  of  Mosul  from  taking  Edessa.  Tlie  Atabeks 
were  governors  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks.  One  of 
the  Atabeks,  fiamed  Emad-eddin  Zenghi,  from  Mosul, 
having  made  himself  independent,  transmitted  the  king- 
dom to  his  son,  Nureddin  the  Greai  who  fixed  his  rssidenoe 
in  Aleppo,  and  became  an  object  of  terror  both  to  the 
Christians  and  to  the  Fatemides.  In  the  mean  time  the 
kin&:dom  of  Egypt  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Selaheddin 
(Saladin  the  dreat),  an  event  which  took  place  under  the 
follovfing  circumstance: — In  order  to  settle  a  contention 
about  the  succession,  Nureddin  sent  a  Kurd,  named  Shir- 
kuh,  into  Egypt.  The  peace-maker  usurped  the  govern- 
ment for  himself,  and  beaueathed  it  to  his  brother  Ayub's 
ison,  who  after  the  death  or  the  last  of  the  Fatemides  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  these  rival  caliphs,  and  conquered 
Egypt,  nominally  for  the  Caliphat  of  Bagdad.  This  son  of 
Ayub  was  called  Ssdadin ;  and  the  dynasty  of  which  he  be- 
came the  founder  is  in  history  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ayubides.  After  Nureddin's  death,  Saladin  conouered 
almost  all  Asia  Minor,  in  addition  to  Tripolis  and  Tunis, 
and  destroyed  the  ChHstian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

After  the  conquest  of  Edessa,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  preached 
a  second  crusade,  in  consequence  of  which  two  of  the 
greatest  (Christian  chiefs,  the  German  emperor  Ck)nrad  III., 
imd  Louis  YII.,  king  of  France,  were  induced  to  take  the 


cross  (1 147).  For  this  undertaking  Western  Eiurope  armed 
1 40,000  knights  and  near  a  million  of  foot-soldiers,  and  yet 
in  spite  of  their  mighty  superiority  the  expedition  failed.  The 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  East  nad  raised  up 
a  new  enemy  against  the  Crusaders  in  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  less  afraid  of  the  peaceful  govern- 
ments or  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  than  of  the 
depredation  and  ravage  which  the  passage  of  a  disorderly 
army,  such  as  that  of  the  Crusaders,  would  cause  to  their 

Sossessions.  Hence  the  artifice  and  treachery  of  the  emperor 
lanuel  0>mnenus  prepared  the  way  for  the  destruclion 
of  the  Christian  armies.  The  German  emperor,  misled  by 
treacherous  scouts,  lost  in  the  defiles  of  Taums  the  bravest 
of  his  soldiers ;  the  relics  of  his  army  were  almost  destroyed 
at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Iconium.  The  troops  of  the 
French  were  also  defeated  by  the  Sultan  of  Room,  and  an- 
nihilated before  Damascus,  a  town  which  the  Christians 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  take  by  storm.  Tlie  relics  of  the 
two  armies  united  in  one  body  (1149).  Thus  the  expedition 
of  the  Ousaders  in  the  East  was  a  complete  failure.  Tlio 
only  successful  result  of  this  undertaking  was  the  retaking 
of  Lisbon  from  the  Moors,  which  was  effected  by  the  Chris 
tian  navy. 

Situation  qf  the  East  after  the  Second  Crusade.— BM- 
win  III.  however  did  not  give  up  his  plans  in  despair.  His 
army  was  at  intervals  increased  by  small  bodies  of  Cru- 
saders, who  came  to  his  assistance  nrom  Europe.  Nureddin 
the  Great  felt  more  than  once  the  power  of  the  Christian 
warriors.  Yet  all  these  advantages  were  frustrated  by  the 
discord  of  the  Crusaders,  fomented  by  the  rivalship  of  the 
Templars  and  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  Baldwin  was 
succeeded  by  Almeric,  called  also  Aniauri,  wIk)  was  fol- 
lowed by  Baldwin  IV.,  who  died  likewise  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Ramla.  After  his  death  Guido  of  Lusignano 
was  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias ;  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  together  with  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  and  many  noble  knights  (1187).  Saladin  took 
possession  of  all  the  important  places  in  Palestine,  together 
with  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  existed  a  cen- 
tury. But  Saladin.  showed  himself  a  generous  conqueror ; 
he  granted  to  the  Christians  the  possession  of  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Christ,  and  allowed  the  prisoners  to  return  home. 
The  patriarch  Heraclius,  the  clergy,  the  knights,  and  many 
soldiers  returned  to  their  homes,  or  withdrew  to  the  few 
towns  which  the  Christians  still  possessed  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine. 

Third  Crusade.—'Bisho^  William  of  Tyre  brought  this 
bad  news  to  Rome,  which  it  is  said  caused  the  premature 
death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  The  youth  of  Europe  were 
again  summoned  to  appear  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
not  to  defend  the  right  of  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for 
Saladin  had  already  granted  this  privilege  to  the  Christians, 
but  the  lives  of  the  bravest  knights  of  Europe  were  to  be 
thrown  away  on  the  insane  project  of  again  conquering  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Europe  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
German  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  and  Richard  CkBur  de  Lion,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  several  German  princes,  enlisted  themselves 
as  Crusaders.  The  Italians  appeared  in  arms  under  the 
bishops  of  Ravenna  and  Pisa.  The  Knights  Templars, 
and  tnose  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  scattered  about  Europe, 
collected  themselves  again  in  strong  bodies,  and  sailed  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Fifty  vessels  left  the  harbours  of  Den- 
mark and  Friesland  and  thirty-seven  those  of  Flanders 
for  Palestine.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  supplied  by 
a  tithe,  called  Saladin's  tithe,  which  the  pope  omered  all 
Christians,  including  even  the  clergy,  to  pay.  The  em- 
peror, Frederick  I.,  a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  had 
found  means  to  compel  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  to 
favour  the  undertaking ;  he  was  also  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  however  betrayed 
him.  B^  these  means,  and  with  a  force  of  600,000  armed 
men,  this  expedition  might  have  succeeded ;  but  the  Crusa- 
ders did  not  carry  on  their  military  operations  in  one  body. 
Several  troops  of  Italian,  Greek,  and  German  adventurers, 
who  advanced  before  the  great  army  to  place  themselves 
under  Ck>nrad  of  Montferrat,  Lord  of  Tyre,  and  Guido  of 
Lusignano,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Ptole- 
mais  (St.  Jean  d'Acre).  Frederick  I.  met  with  a  prema- 
tmre  death  by  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  (jydnus, 
1190.  His  son,  Frederick  of  Swabia,  who  died  soon  after, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  relics  of  the  imperial  army ; 
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but  Has  not  able  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  tne  siege  of 
Acre.  At  length  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  CoBur  de 
Lion  appeared  on  the  battle-field.  Richard  had  already 
taken  and  sold  to  Ouido  of  Lusignano  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  kings  joined  their  armies  ^fore  Ptolemais,  and  their 
united  forces  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  this  single  fort- 
ress, after  three  years*  siege  and  nine  battles. 

In  consequence  of  these  long  and  sanguinary  struggles,  the 
Christian  army  was  so  reduced,  that  the  kings,  despairing 
of  success,  thought  of  returning  to  Europe.  Philip  Au- 
gustus left  Palestine  soon  after  the  capture  of  PtolemaYs. 
Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  followed  him  afler  a  short  struggle 
with  Saladin,  with  whom  he  made  truce,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  Jerusalem  (1192).  In  the  mean  time  Philip 
Augustus  had  made  an  inroad  into  Richard's  dominions  of 
Normandy.  The  mild,  benevolent,  and  generous  Saladin  the 
Great  died  1195,  in  Damascus,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 
During  this  crusade  there  arose  a  new  miUtary  order,  called 
the  German  Cross  Knights,  whose  first  grand  master  was 
Henry  Walpode. 

Situation  qf  the  East  after  the  Tmrd  Cn^ocfe.— Conrad 
of  Tyre  had  married  the  sister  of  Baldwin  II.,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  claim  upon  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Guide  of 
Lusignano  however  had  already  assumed  this  title.  Con- 
rad died  by  the  hand  of  assassins.  His  widow  afterwards 
married  Guide's  brother,  and  the  two  brothers  assumed  the 
name  of  kings  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  them,  named  Almeric, 
died  likewise,  and  the  imaginary  crown  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  inheritance  o(  John  of  Bnenne,  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  Conrad  king  of  Tyre  (1210). 

Fourth  Crusade. — ^Isa^c  Angelos,  the  Emueror  of  Greece, 
was  robbed  of  his  throne  and  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  his 
own  brother  (1194).  His  son  Alexius  fled  to  Venice  to  ask 
for  assistance  (1203).  In  the  mean  time  the  enthusiast 
Fulk  of  Neuilly  and  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  prepared  for 
a  new  crusade,  which  was  headed  by  several  Italian  and 
French  noblemen,  such  as  Thiebauld  of  Champagne,  pount 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and 
Simon  of  Montfort.  The  Doge  of  Venice,  Arrigo  Dandolo, 
induced  the  Crusaders  to  lake  the  town  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia 
for  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  Crusaders,  probabljr  at  the 
instigation  of  Dandolo,  instead  of  waging  war  against  the 
infidels,  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  con- 

Suered  Constantinople,  and  after  having  elevated  to  the 
u'one  or  deposed  several  emperoi*S,  at  length  put  the  im- 
iierial  crown  upon  the  head  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  giving 
nim  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire,  and  dividmg  the  rest 
among  themselves. 

This  behanour  drew  upon  them  the  popish  interdict, 
wliich  however  was  of  no  long  duration:  Pope  Innocent 
absolved  them.  Thus  the  chiefs  of  the  Franks  ruled  for 
about  fifty  years  over  the  empire  of  the  East,  around  which 
arose  three  new  Greek  principalities,  Niccea,  Trebizond, 
and  the  despotat  of  iEtolia.  This  crusade  was  a  complete 
ftiilure. 

After  the  insignificant  crusade  of  Andrew,  king  of  Hun- 

firy  (1217),  Johi^  king  of  Jerusalem,  led  his  army  against 
gypt  (a  plan  which  was  certainly  calculated  to  assure  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land),  and  took  Damietta.  The 
sultan,  Melek  Kamel,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
proposed  peace  and  an  exchange  of  Jerusalem  for  Da- 
mietta. The  proud  conqueror  refused  the  offer,  and  pro- 
ceeded without  caution  along  the  Nile  towards  Ckiro,  The 
sultan  ordered  the  dikes  of  the  Nile  to  be  opened ;  the 
waters  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  (Christian  army,  freed 
Damietta,  ana  secured  cessation  from  war  for  eight  years, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  relics  of  the  Crusaders  (1221). 

Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstauffen,  the  greatest  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  who  excelled  his  conteiriporaries  in  wisdom, 
generosity,  and  manners,  the  husband  of  Yolanta  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  of  Jerusalem,  bad  pledged  himself  at  his  coro- 
nation (1215)  to  a  crusade.  The  affaursof  the  state,  however, 
retarded  for  twelve  years  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  pressing  invitations  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.,  he  sailed  from  Brlndisi  for  Palestine.  But  after 
a  few  days'  voyage,  sickness  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Otranto.  This  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  pontiff,  who 
laid  him  under  an  interdict.  Perhaps  this  was  but  a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  humiliating  the  hated  house  of  Hohen- 
stauffen. Though  under  the  pope's  interdict,  the  emperor 
a^in  appeared  the  next  year  in  arms  in  the  Holy  Land, 
which  cave  the  pope  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  enemies 
to  invaa©  th«  emperor'i  XtiOiaa  dominious.    Even  Jgha  of 


Jerufalem  was  faithless  and  audacious  enough  to  occupy 
by  force  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  sultan,  Melek  Kamel,  set  no  great  value  upon  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  willing  to  ext^hange  it  for 
an  alliance  with  Frederick  against  his  enemy  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus.  Frederick,  pre»ed  by  his  Italian  affairs,  pro- 
fited by  the  good  intentions  of  the  sultan,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  possession  of  the  capital  of  Palestine.  Afier 
putting  upon  his  head  the  crown,  he  marched  homewards 
with  his  army,  and  his  approach  to  the  Vatican  was  enough 
to  determine  the  pope  to  take  away  the  interdict. 

Situation  of  the  East  after  the  Fifth  Crusade.—The 
Khowarzm-shah  Turks,  pressed  by  the  Mongols,  Mho  soon 
afrer  put  an  end  to  the  Caliphat,  rushed  into  the  Holy 
Land,  and  defeated  near  Gaza  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
forces  (1244).  Jerusalem,  together  with  Palestine,  became 
a  possession  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  as  a  member  of  their 
alliance. 

Sixth  Crusade, — Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  called  St. 
Louis,  undertook  in  the  year  1249  a  new  crusade.  He 
followed  the  plan  adopted  by  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
ducted his  army  against  Egypt 

This  land  however  seems  to  have  offered  few  advantages 
to  the  Christian  conquerors.  Louis,  after  having  easily 
obtained  possession  of  Damietta,  marched  along  the  Nile 
towards  Cfairo,  but,  chiefly  through  the  imprudence  of  hii 
brother  d'Artois,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Mansura,  and  with  it 
the  bulk  of  his  army.  D'Artois,  and  many  of  the  bravest 
knights,  were  slain;  hunger  and  sickness  compelled  the 
remainder  to  retreat.  Before  they  were  able  to  reach 
Damietta,  they  saw  themselves  overtaken  and  surrounded 
by  the  sultan,  who  made  the  king  prisoner,  together  with  the 
relics  of  his  army.  A  truce  was  agreed  on,  in  which  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  give  up  Damietta,  and  to  pay 
a  ransom  of  800,000  Byzantine  guilders.  The  Mamluks,  a 
guard  composed  of  Turkoman  youth,  who  had  gradually 
increased  in  power,  dissatisfied  with  the  generosity  of  the 
sultan  towards  the  Christians,  murdered  him,  and  placed 
Ibck,  their  commander,  upon  ^e  throne  of  the  caliphs  of 
Egypt. 

Had  Louis  possessed  fewer  personal  qualifications  and 
less  courage,  he  would  ne\*er  have  obtained  his  liberty ;  yet 
these  barbarians  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  there  are  some 
historians  who  pretend  that  if  Louis  had  acted  with  more 
cunning,  he  could  even  have  obtained  from  the  Mamluks 
the  obje(;t  of  his  undertaking. 

Though  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  France,  found  his 
kingdom  in  a  disordered  state,  on  account  of  the  misery 
and  waste  caused  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  bands 
of  a  fanatic  peasantry  called  Pastoreils,  he  could  not  give 
up  the  idea  of  reconquering  Jerusalem,  and  a  few  years 
after  his  return  he  prepared  a  new  crusade.  This  crusade 
however  did  not  extend  beyond  Tunis,  where  Louis  ex- 
pected to  make  converts  of  the  princes.  This  undertaking 
failed  likewise ;  and  Louis  found  his  grave  on  the  shores  m 
Africa  (1270). 

Seventh  Crusade, — England  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
seventh  and  last  cni;'^^*.  While  Louis  was  still  in  Tunis, 
Edward,  the  grandcluid  of  Richard  CJoeur  de  Lion,  prepared 
a  new  crusade.  After  the  death  of  Louis  he  Ippeared  before 
Tunis,  but  soon  left  Africa  for  Palestine  to  fight  against 
the  Saracens.  Not  being  able  to  accomplish  his  plans  he 
returned  home,  and  was  the  last  among  the  Christian 
princes  who  dreamed  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land. 

Situation  of  the  East  after  the  last  Crusade,— A.  ftrw 
towns  situated  on  or  near  the  coast,  Antioch,  Ptolemais, 
and  Tripolis,  were  still  in  possession  of  the  (I!hristians,  and 
were  chiefly  defended  by  the  Templars  and  other  military 
orders.  The  dispute  about  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  still 
continued  between  the  descendants  of  the  Baldwins.  At 
length  Ptolemais  fell  (1291) ;  the  other  towns  were  either 
abandoned  or  taken ;  the  knights  fled  to  Europe,  and  the 
whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria  again  became  a  possession  of 
the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  obeyed  the  laws  of  Mohammed. 
In  short,  the  labour  of  two  centuries  was  lost ;  and  we  may 
regard  this  epoch  as  a  kind  of  oriental  restoration. 

Crusades  in  the  Westei-n  Empire, — ^We  have  already 
obseiTed  how  Emiko  of  Leiningen  and  the  priest  Gotts- 
chalk  liad  persecuted  the  Jews  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  in 
their  expedition  towards  the  East.  This  was  called  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Jews.  The  banner  of  the  cross  was  like- 
wise displayed  in  the  wars  against  the  Moorg  in  Spain^ 
aAainst  tAO  heathens  in  Pni^sia  and  Iitliaania«  agaixist  th^ 
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'Waldesses  and  Albigenses  in  France,  against  aa  smos  of 
heretics,  even  against  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen  wnen 
placed  under  the  popish  interdict ;  which  wars,  unjust  in 
their  principle,  were  rendered  by  fanaticism  still  more  ter- 
rible in  theur  consequences. 

Object  of  the  Eastern  Crusades, — The  object  of  the  first 
crusades  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
for  the  Christians  in  Europe ;  and  secondly,  to  protect  the 
Christians  in  the  East  against  the  persecutions  of  the 
Turks.  The  first  object  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained 
by  treaties ;  the  second,  however,  could  not  be  secured  as 
long  as  the  Turks  possessed  Palestine ;  and  hence  the 
conquest  of  this  country  became  the  principal  object  of  the 
Crusaders.  This  conquest  might  have  been  made  in  favour 
of  the  lawful  lords  of  Palestine,  the  caliphs,  but  the 
Franks,  misled  by  fanaticism,  preferred  to  take  for  them- 
selves that  which  by  right  belonged  to  others,  and  by  a 
just  retribution  lost  the  fruits  of  two  hundred  years' 
struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  been  guided  by 
moderation,  they  might  have  easily  obtained  from  the  ca- 
liph Mostaali  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  by  treaties. 

The  obiect  of  tne  second  crusade  was  firom  the  very  be- 
ginning inconsiderate.  The  possession  of  Jerusalem  was 
not  in  danger ;  nothing  had  happened  to  cause  a  war  except 
the  taking  of  Edessa. 

The  third  crusade  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  re- 
conouering  the  Holy  Land.  This  war  may  appear  just 
to  tnose  wno  think  that  the  acquisition  by  the  swonl  and 
the  possession  of  a  few  years  make  a  good  title;  or 
even  to  those  who,  misled  by  diplomatic  sophistry,  fancy 
that  crowns  and  men  may  be  inherited  like  goods  and 
chattels.  The  crusade  of  Count  Baldwin  was  an  in- 
famous intrigue  and  mystification  of  the  Doge  Arrigo  Dan- 
dolo :  the  crusade  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  an  idle 
attempt  to  change  his  imaginary  crown  into  a  real  one  by 
taking  the  towns  of  Egypt ;  neither  of  these  expeditions 
deserves  the  name  of  crusade,  a  name  that  might  be 
given  with  more  propriety  to  the  fourth  crusade  under- 
taken bv  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary, 

The  hatred  of  the  pope  against  the  house  of  Hohen< 
stauffen  was  the  cause  of  the  fifth  crusade.  In  spite  of  the 
impure  motives  of  this  war,  however,  the  emperor,  by  his 

Srudent  conduct,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  possession  of 
erusalem  without  the  sacrifice  of  time  or  blood. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  crusades  were  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  regaining  possession  of  Palestine,  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  battle  of  Gkiza.  The  chief  reason  why  so  many 
powerful  expeditions  turned  out  signal  failures  may  be 
sought  in  the  rivalry  of  the  knights  of  the  same  country, 
and  the  jealousy  of  their  respective  kings ;  hence  there  was 
no  unit^  of  action,  no  discipline,  no  commander-in-chief, 
and  their  numerous  armies  were  scattered  and  defeated  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

Conseouences  qf  the  Crusades. — ^Though  the  crusades 
sacrificcQ  the  lives  of  several  millions  of  Cnristians,  among 
whom  were  many  women  and  children,  and  though  they 
were  one  of  the  causes  which  contributeid  to  give  the  popes 
such  an  overwhelming  power  in  Europe,  although  they 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  religious  wars  or 
persecutions  which  afflicted  Europe,  and  also  in  weakening 
the  power  of  the  eastern  princes,  and  rendering  them  unable 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Mongols,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  crusades  were  accompanied  by  many  beneficial 
effects. 

Such,  for  instance,  were  the  increased  activity  of  political 
life  in  Europe,  the  union  of  different  nations  in  a  common 
object,  the  consequent  dissipation  of  international  strifes 
and  prejudices,  and  a  tendency  to  a  more  humane  reci- 
procal intercourse,  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge, 
improvement  in  manners  and  habits,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  feudal  system  by  the  sale  of  estates  to  the  merchants 
in  exchange  for  the  money  required  by  the  nobles  for  their 
military  accoutrements  and  provisions,  the  increased  wealth 
of  the  mercantile  towns  in  Italy,  which  led  to  the  revival 
of  the  fine  arts  and  tho  sciences  in  that  country,  and  finally, 
the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  modes  of  thinking  in  matters 
of  government  and  religion,  occasioned  by  the  intercourse 
of  Uie  western  and  eastern  nations.  The  great  influence 
of  the  crusades  in  extending  commerce  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Heeren  in  his  'Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Crusades.' 

Before  the  crusades  the  heavy  clouds  of  religious  fana- 


ticism hung  over  Europe,  and  mankind  bore  quietly  the 
chains  imposed  upon  their  minds  by  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood.  But  the  knight  and  the  soldier  who  returned 
nrom  the  crusades  after  having  a  thousand  times  experi- 
enced the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Musselmans^ 
brought  home  the  singular  tale  that  in  those  remote  coun- 
tries there  existed  a  race  of  men  noble-minded  and  kind, 
though  professing  a  creed  different  from  that  of  their  in- 
vaders. 

Blind  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  was 
exchanged  for  meditation  and  independent  reflection.  The 
inquisition,  which  was  instituted  about  this  time,  proves 
that  there  were  men  who  were  deemed  fit  subjects  for  an 
inquisition,  that  is,  heretics  and  philosophers.  One  or  two 
centuries  after  the  crusades,  Europe  was  filled  with  re- 
ligious sceptics,  as  far  as  regarded  the  in&llibility  of  the 
church,  some  of  whom  even  dared  to  be  religious  reformer^ 
such  as  Huss,  WickUffe,  and  others.  At  length  Luther  ap- 
peared, who  by  his  theses  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
shook  the  very  pillars  of  the  Vatican. 

Since  the  reiormation  of  Luther,  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  split  into  numerous  sects,  an  event  which  some 
regard  as  injurious  to  religion.  But  as,  in  the  chemical 
process  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  prepare  a  new  and 
oetter  product,  it  is  necessary  that  the  old  matter  be  dis- 
solved into  minute  particles  (that  the  grape  for  instance  be 
pounded  and  r^uced  to  an  unsightly  juice,  in  order  to 
make  a  pure  and  costly  wine),  so  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
that  Christianity  should  be  divide  into  many  sects  in 
order  to  clean  it  from  all  accidental  impurities,  and  to  make 
it  fit  to  become  the  universal  religion  of  mankind. 

(Wilken,  Geschichte  der  Kreuzziige,  Leipzig,  1807; 
Mailli,  Esprit  des  Croisades,  Paris,  1780;  VolUure,  His- 
ioire  des  Croisades;  Michaud,  Histoire  des  Croisades ; 
Bongarii  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos ;  Robert  Mens,  Historia 
Hierosolomitana;  Albertus  Acquensis,  DePassagio  Godqf- 
fredi  de  Bullion ;  Mill's  History  of  the  Crusades ;  and 
lastly,  Michaud,  Bibliographic  Jes  Croisades,  which  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject) 

CRUSCA.  ACCADE'MIA  DELLA,  a  society  of  Italian 

fhilologists  who  compiled  the  great  Dictionary  of  the 
talian  lan^age,  and  who  continue  to  discuss  and  decide 
upon  questions  concerning  that  language,  its  grammatical 
rules,  and  the  choice,  application,  andetjrmology  of  its  words. 
This  academy,  which  is  patronized  by  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment, is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  Italians  as  the  high- 
est authority  in  matters  of  language.  It  was  originally 
an  offspring  of  the  Accademia  Fiorentina,  several  members 
of  which,  during  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I., 
with  Leonardo  Salviati  at  their-  head,  left  the  parent  assem- 
bly, and  formed  a  distinct  society  for  the  ooject  of  pro- 
ducing specimens  of  pure  Tuscan  diction.  Salviati  himself 
set  the  example  by  publishing  his  'Awertimenti  della 
Lingua  sopra  il  Decamerone,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1536.  The 
great  and  laborious  work  of  the  new  academy,  which  Sal- 
viati first  promoted^  but  which  was  not  completed  till  many 
years  after  his  death,  was  the  Dictionary  wnich  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1612,  at  the  expense  of  the  academy, 
'  Vocabolario  degli  Accademici  della  Crusca.*  It  has  since 
been  enlarged  and  revised,  and  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  the  last  of  which  is  that  of  Florence,  6  vols,  fol., 
1729 — 38,  with  another  volume  of  Giunta,  or  additions, 
1751.  A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions,  was  made  by 
Pitteri  in  5  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1763,  and  another  by  Father 
Cesari,  with  more  additions,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  Verona,  1806. 
All  the  additions,  however,  contained  in  these  two  editions 
have  not  received  the  approbation  of  the  academy.  Since 
that  time  Monti  has  published  his  *  Proposta  di  alcune  Cor- 
rezioni  ed  A^eiunte  al  Vocabolario  deUa  Crusca,'  3  vols.  8vo., 
1817 — 24.  A  long  and  very  animated  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  for  years  between  Monti,  Perticari,  and  several  of  their 
friends  in  vaiious  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
authority  of  the  Crusca  academy  in  matters  of  language. 
In  this  dispute,  as  in  all  party  disputes,  exaggeraUons  and 
paradoxes  proceeded  from  the  zealote  of  both  parties,  whilst 
the  more  sensible  and  discrimmating  men,  on  both  sides,, 
came  much  nearer  to  each  other's  conclusions  than  they 
themselves  seemed  aware  of.  There  is  a  full  though  com- 
pendious exposition  of  the  question  at  issue  m  No.  X.  of 
the  Journal  of  Education,  oit.Onthe  Study  of  the  Italian 
Language,  with  a  sequel  in  No.  XU.  of  the  swne  joi^aL 
Jigitized  by  2  Ji  2  X^ 
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^Academies,  like  k.  Crusca,  the  French  academy,  and  the 
Academia  Espaiiola,  have  no  power  to  enforce  theii*  decrees, 
isare  that  of  public  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  writers  and  readers.  It  is  true  that  they  may  influ- 
ence that  majority  so  as  to  obtain  a  too  servile  obedienc-e  for  a 
time,  but  the  remedy  is  always  in  the  power  of  spirited  and 
well-informed  writers,  who  may  make  really  useful  innova- 
tions and  support  them  byproper  arguments ;  and  this  is  what 
has  happenea  in  Italy.  There  is  no  inquisition  or  temporal 
tribunal  to  prevent  this.  To  complain  therefore  of  <he 
tyranny  of  La  Crusca  seems  an  absurdity.  That  society 
only  states  its  collective  opinion,  which  the  learned  of  Italy 
may  gainsay  if  they  can  find  good  reason  for  it.  That  society 
has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  Italian  language  by 
fixing  its  rules  and  collecting  its  appropriate  words  from 
the  l^st  writers,  a  task  which  was  perhaps  beyond  the  power 
of  any  individual  to  undertake,  or  at  least  to  accomplish 
with  success.  .  It  has  also  published  very  correct  editions 
of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Italian  classics.  Goldoni  and 
others,  in  their  personification  of  the  academy,  have  repre- 
sented him 'as  a  pedantic  being,  but  many  of  the  words  and 
phrases  which  they  have  put  into  his  moutli,  aie  not  such  as 
are  found  in  the  works  approved  of  by  the  academy.  Ridi- 
cule is  not  always  grounded  on  truth.  In  the  earlier  period 
of  its  institution,  the  Crusca,  or  at  least  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, assumed  too  dogmatical  a  tone,  which  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  and  state  of  society  in  those  times,  espe- 
cially in  their  strictures  on  the  *  Gcrusalemme  Liberata.' 
[Tasso.]  But  those  times  are  long  gone  by,  and  the  aca- 
demy now  bear8  its  honours  with  mild  and  becoming 
dignity.  Several  of  the  most  learned  men,  not  only  of  Tus- 
cany but  of  other  parts  of  Italv,  are  among  its  members. 

The  Academy  della  Crusca,  having  lost  many  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  fell  into  comparative  inertness  and 
oblivion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  it  was  merged  in 
the  new  Florentine  Academy  in  1783.  The  Magliabecchi 
Library  was  assigned  for  the  sittings  of  the  new  society.  In 
1811  Napoleon  restored  the  Crusca  Academy  to  its  separate 
existence,  with  12  resident  and  20  correspondent  mem- 
bers. He  founded  also  an  annual  prize  of  500  Napoleons 
for  the  best  i^Titten  works  in  Italian  prose  or  poetry,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  decision  of  the  academy.  Micali's  *  Storia 
d*Italia  avanti  il  Dominio  del  Romani'  was  one  of  the  first 
which  obtained  the  prize.  When  Tuscany  returned  under  the 
sway  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  in  1814,  he  confirmed 
the  institution  of  the  acaden^y  and  assured  it  of  Jiis  patron- 
age. The  academy  then  began  to  publish  its  acts : 
'  Atti  dell*  Imperiale  e  Reale  Accademia  della  Crusca,*  of 
which  several  volumes  have  smce  apiwari-r!.  The  first 
Tolume,  1819,  begins  with  a  concise  but  intcresliiiju^  history 
of  the  academy  from  it^  first  foundation.  Its  sil lings  take 
place  in  the  palace  Rk*cardi,  formerly  Medif  i,  wii/ch  was 
built  by  Cosmo  the  elder.  Priaes  are  awarded  by  the  aca- 
demy every  five  years.  The  priie  of  1&30  was  given  to 
the  historiart  Botta  for  his  lystory  of  Italy  during  tho 
French  revolution  and  war. 

The  name  Crusca  means  '  bran,'  and  the  emblem  of  the 
academy  is  a  '  firullone,*  or  sifting  machine,  with  the  legend: 
*  Il  piti  bcl  fior  ne  coglie :  *  It  gathers  the  finest  part  of  the 
Sour  of  the  language.* 

CRU'SIUS.  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST,  a  philosophical 
writer,  who  enjoyed  a  great  but  transient  reputation  m  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1712  at 
Leuna,  in  Merseburg,  and  died,  in  1776,  first  professor  of 
theology  at  Leipzig.  His  design  was  a  reconciliation  of 
philosophy  with  the  orthodox  tlieology.  Considering  the 
WoJfian  philosophy  the  great  enemy  of  religion,  be  made 
that  the  chief  object  of  his  attack.  He  was  successful  in 
exposing  several  of  the  dogmatical  assertions  of  his  oppo- 
nents, particularly  what  are  technically  called  the  onto- 
logical  and  cosmological  demonstrations  of  the  being  of  a 
God.  Unfortunately  however  he  set  lip  a  system  even  more 
dogmatical  than  the  one  which  he  attempted  to  subvert, 
and  be  had  the  mortification  to  outlive  the  reputation  which 
be  had  acquired. 

CRUSTACEA,  (Zoology),  Crwtaces  of  the  French, 
Krustenthiere  of  the  Germans,  '^oKoKo^paKa  (Malacostraca) 
ot  Aristotle  and  the  anci3nt  Greeks,  a  class  of  articulated 
animals,  whose  external  covering  is  less  solid  than  that  of 
the  majority  of  testaceous  moUusks,  but  much  firmer  and 
harder  than  the  skin  of  the  naked  mollusks,  and  whose 


conformation  is  essentially  distinguishable  from  other 
classes,  especially  in  the  circulating,  respiratory,  and  loco- 
motive organs.  Types,  common  crab  [Crab]  and  common 
lobster  [AsTACUs]. 

Skeleton. 

As  in  many  of  the  testaceous  mollusks,  the  skeleton  of 
the  Crustacea  is  external.    It  is  made  up  of  the  tegumen- 
tary  envelope,  which,  in  some  of  the  class,  always  continues 
soft,  but  in  the  greater  portion  is  very  firm,  forming  a 
shelly  case  or  armour,  in  which  all  the  soft  parts  are  con- 
tained.  In  the  more  perfect  crustaceans  it  is  complex.    The 
following  description  of  its  component  parts  is  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  m  his  *  Histoiro  Naturelle 
des  Crustacfe*  (Tome  premier,  Paris,  1 834,  8vo.),  and  in  the 
article  Crustacea  in  the  *  Cyclop»dia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siolo^*  (Vol.  i.,  London,  1836),  has  given  the  latest  and 
best  mformation  on  a  subject  which  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  of  which  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  sketch. 
Taking  the  Brachyura,  or  short-tailed  crustaceans,  as  his 
instance  of  the  more  highly  developed  forms  of  the  class  in 
which  the  complex  structure  is  exhibited,  he  thus  proceeds 
'  The  integument  consists  of  a  corium  and  an  epidermis, 
with  a  pi^entary  matter  of  a  peculiar  nature,  destined  to 
communicate  to  the  latter  membrane  the  various  coloui-s 
with  which  it  is  ornamented.    The  corium  or  dermis,  as 
among  the  Vertebrata,  is  a  thick,  spongy,  and  very  \'ascular 
membrane ;  on  its  inner  surface,  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  a  kind  of  serous  membrane,  which  hues  the  parietes 
of  the  cavities  in  the  Crustacea  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
serous  membranes  line  the  internal  cavities  among  the 
Vertebrata  5  these  two  membranes,  divided  in  the  latter 
order  by  the  interposition  of  muscular  and  bony  layers, 
which  cover  and  protect  the  great  cavities,  become  closely 
united  when  these  layers  disappear  as  they  do  in  the  Cms- 
tacea,  in  consequence  of  the  important  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  conformation  of  the  apparatus  of  locomotion. 
The  coHum  again,  among  the   Crustacea,  is  completely 
covered  on   its  outer  surftice  by  a  membranous  envelope 
unfurnished  with  blood-vessels,  and  which  must  be  held  in 
all  respects  as  analogous  to  the  epidermis  of  the  higher 
animals.    It  is  never  found  in  the  properly  membranous 
state,  save  at  the  time  of  the  Crustacea  casting  their  shell; 
at  this  period,  it  is  interposed  between  the  corium  and  the 
solid  covering  ready  to  be  cast  off*,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a  pretty  dense  and  consistent  membrane,  in  spite  of  its 
thinness.    It  forms,  as  among  animals  higher  in  the  scale, 
a  kind  of  inorganic  lamina,  applied  to  the  surfiioe  of  the 
corium,  from  which  it  is  an  exudation.    After  the  fall  of 
the  old  shell,  it  becomes  thicker  and  very  considerably 
firmer,  owing  to  the  deposition  or  penetration  of  calcareous 
molecules  within  its  substance,  as  well  as  by  the  addition 
of  new  layers  to  its  inner  surface.    The  degree  of  hardness 
finally  acquired,  however,  and  the  amount  of  calcareous 
matter  deposited  witliin   it  vary  considerably;  in  many 
members  of  the  class,  it  remains  semicomeous,  in  a  condi- 
tion very  similar  to  that  of  the  integuments  of  insects,  wilh 
which,  moreover,  it  corresponds  very  closely  in  point  of 
chemical  composition  ;  in  the  higher  crustaceans  again,  its 
composition  is  very  different:  thus,  whilst  Chitine  in  com- 
bination with  albumen  is  the  principal  element  in  the 
tegumentary  skeleton    of   some    species,    this    substance 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two- tenths  in 
the  carapace  of  the  Decapods^  which,  on  the  conlrar}',  con- 
tains sixty  and  even  eighty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  latter  substance  particularly  occur- 
ring in  considerably  larger  proportion  than   the  former. 
With  regard  to  the  pigmenlumy  it  is  less  a  membrane  or 
reticulation  than  an  amorphous  matter  difi'used  through 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  superficial  membrane,  being 
secreted  like  this  by  the  corium.  Alcohol,  eother,  the  acids, 
and  water  at  212°  rahr.  change  it  to  a  red  in  the  greater 
number  of  species ;  but  there  are  some  species  in  which  it 
may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  difierent  agents  with- 
out undergoing  any  perceptible  change.    The  epidermic 
layer  hardened  in  different  degrees  is  the  part  which  mainly 
constitutes  the  tegumentary  skeleton  of  the  Crustacea.    In 
its  nature  it  is  obviously  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  internal  skeleton  of  the  Vertebrata;  still  its  functions 
ai*e  the  same,  and  this  physiological  resemblance  has  led 
naturalists  to  speak  of  these  two  pieces  of  organic  mecha* 
nism,  so  dissimilar  in  their  anptomical  relations,  under  the 
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common  name  of  skeleton.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of 
the  Crusliicea  consists,  like  the  bony  skeleton  of  the 
Vertebrata,  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  pieces  connected 
together  by  means  of  portions  of  the  epidermic  envelope, 
which  liave  not  become  hardened,  in  the  same  way  as, 
among  the  higher  animals,  certain  bones  are  connected  by 
cartilages,  the  ossification  of  which  is  only  accomplished 
in  extreme  old  age.* 

This  skeleton,  or  crustaceous  frame-work,  consists  of  a 
scries  of  rings  varying  in  number,  the  normal  number  of 
the  body  segments  being  twenty-one.  Instances  of  a  larger 
number  are  rare,  and  a  less  number  seldom  occurs ;  one  or 
-more  rings  may  be  apparently  absent,  but  in  such  cases 
they  will  generally  be  found  consolidated  as  it  were.  In 
the  embryo  the  segments  are  developed  in  succession  from 
before  backwards ;  the  posterior  rings,  therefore,  are  gene- 
rally absent  when  the  number  is  defective.  Each  ring  is 
divisible  into  two  arcs,  one  upper  or  dorsal,  the  other  lower 
or  ventral.  Each  arc  may  present  as  many  as  four  elemen- 
tary pieces.  Two  of  these  united  in  the  mesial  line  form 
the  tergum,  the  sides  of  this  upper  arc  are  framed  of  two 
other  portions  denominatedyZunA^  or  epimeral  pieces.  The 
lower  arc  is  a  counteq)art  of  the  upper.  Two  of  the  four 
pieces  into  which  it  is  divisible  ^fionstitute  the  sternum^ 
situated  in  the  mesial  line,  and  are  flanked  by  two  episier- 
nums.  These  two  arcs  do  not  cohere  at  their  edge^,  but  a 
space  is  left  for  the  insertion  of  the  lateral  appendaj^es  or 
extremities  whicli  correspond  with  them.  (Milue  Edwards. 
Audouin.) 

The  one-and-twenty  rings  above  mentioned  are  gene- 
rally divisible  into  tliree  sections  of  seven  each,  and  mav  be 
considered  as  corresponding,  with  the  three  regions  which 
zoologists  have  generally  consented  to  reco^ize  in  the 
bodies  of  the  crustaceans,  under  the  denominations  of  a 
fieady  a  thorax,  and  an  abdomen^  but  the  student  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  false  impressions  which,  as 
M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  are  likely  to  arise  from  these 
terras,  by  their  leading  the  mind  to  hken  them  to  the 
grand  divisions  in  the  Vertebrata,  which  are  defined  by  the 
same  expressions. 

The  cephalo-thoracic  portion  and  carapace  first  claim  our 
attention,  and  the  latter  acquires  its  greatest  development 
lu  the  Decapods.  *  In  these  animals,^  says  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards, *  the  frame-work  of  the  body  does  not  appear  at  first 
sight  to  consist  of  more  than  two  portions,  the  one  anterior, 
formed  by  the  carapace,  and  representing  the  cephaUc  and 
thoracic  segments  conjoined ;  the  other  posterior,  formed  by 
the  abdomen.  In  reality,  the  first  fourteen  rings  of  the 
body  are  covered  by  this  enormous  buckler,  and  are  so  inti- 
mately conjoined  as  to  have  lost  all  their  mobility;  the 
whole  of  the  thoracic  segments  thus  hidden  below  the 
carapace  are  connected  with  it  in  their  superior  parts ;  they 
are  only  joined  with  one  another  underneath  and  latermUy ; 
and  their  tergal  parts,  having,  in  consequence  of  this,  be* 
come  useless,  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  being  in  some  sort 
replaced  by  the  great  cephalic  buckler ;  thus  the  whole  of 
these  rings,  in  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  are 
imperfect  and  open  above.' 

The  subjoinea  cut  represents  the  carapace  of  a  Bi-achyu- 
rous  or  short-tailed  crustacean,  and  the  regions  of  which  it 
is  composed,  named  after  the  viscera  and  organs  protected 
by  them. 


And  the  following  lepresents  the  earapaee  of  a  If  aerou 
reus  w  long-tailed  Crustacean. 


[Carapace  of  Coremus  mvr.as  (Cancer 


Lnm.] 


n,  a,  Re>;ion  of  the  stomach,  or  stomachic  region;  h,  genital  region;  c,  cor- 
(fial  region ;  d,  posterior  hepatic  region;  e,  e,  branchial  regions;  fi  f.  anterior 
hepatic  regions. 


[Carapace  of  Astocus  fluviatilis.  conunon  crawfi»lt.* 

a,  Stomachic  region  {  6,  gcbitol  region  {  C|  cosdUl  region;  d,  }iostoriur  hoimi-.e 
rpgion ;  e,  e,  branchiul  regions. 

The  abdoTnen  is  most  fully  developed  in  the  Macroutu,  or 
long-tailed  Crustaceans,  in  manv  of  which  it  becomes  a  very 
important  organ  of  motion,  and  in  them  there  is  a  compa- 
ratively small  development  of  the  caranace,  while  in  the 
Brachyura,  or  short-tailed  Crustaceans,  this  rule  is  reversed, 
the  abdomen  being  comparatively  small,  and  the  great 
development  taking  place  in  the  carapace,  illustrating  the 
*  loi  de  balancement  organique*  of  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire. 
The  types  above  alluded  to,  the  common  crab  and  common 
lobster^  afford  striking  examples  of  this  law  of  organic 
equivalents. 


[View  of  the  imdcrsidc  of  tlic  female,  with  the  tail  or  audouaen  rxtcmlvil  j 

a,  b,  c,  d,  c  slemal  pieces ;  /,  g,  k,  i,  Intoru-»t«tnal  pieces ;  k,  k,  cxtcmni 
hperturi'H  of  the  female  organs  of  generation ;  /,  t,  I,  abdeminal  appendages  or 
false  fiset.  The  detached  ^gure  represents  one  of  these  appendages  remoreU 
from  the  abdomen. 


[View  of  the  under  siila  of  the  male,  with  the  ncdtingor  directing 
The  ietached  ilgnre  repreaenta  one  of  these  orgau  with  the  abdoniiial 
dage  or  false  Ibot  beneath  it"l.  Jigitized  bv 
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In  the  suljolned  Mili  wffl  be  seen  the  rektive  pro^ 
and  positions  of  the  sternum  and  abdomen  in  neiphuia 
Huviatilis,  one  of  the  Brachyura ;  we  have  given  the  whole  of 
the  description  now  to  prevent  trouble  and  confusion  to  the 
reader,  who  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  figures  when  the 
organs  represented  are  alluded  to  hereafter. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the  tegu- 
mentary  skeleton  of  the  body  of  this  tlass,  we  must  next 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  the  animal,  inclosed  as  it  is  in 
most  of  the  class  in  a  hard  shell.  If  the  crustaceans  were 
not  gifted  with  a  power  of  throwing  off  this  hard  shell  or 
case,  all  ^wth  would  be  stopped,  excepting  increase  of 
thickness  in  the  shell  by  a  suocession  of  secretions  from 
below.  To  allow,  thCTerore,  room  for  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  body  and  limbf,  a  provision  for  their  increase 
is  made  by  means  of  an 

Ecdysis  or  Moult,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more  fre- 
quent the  younger  the  animal  it,  at  indeed  might  be  ex- 
pected. Thus  eight  moultt  in  the  thort  space  of  seventeen 
days  have  been  observed  in  a  young  Daphnia  (Branch  lo- 
PODA,  vol.  v.,  p.  342,  &c.)  For  the  mode  in  which  this 
liberation  is  performed  in  the  Bracfcyurous  Crustaceans 
the  article  Crab  (p.  126)  may  be  consulted;  and  the 
common  crawfish,  Astacus  Jbwiatilis,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  Macroura  cast  their 
shell.  We  have  indeed  more  than  once  heard  strong  sus- 
picions expressed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  crawfish  particu- 
larly, no  ecdysis  takes  place,  and  that  the  old  shell  is  got 
rid  of  by  absorption.  By  those  who  took  this  view  of  the 
subject  it  has  been  somewhat  triumphantly  asked,  *  who- 
ever found  the  cast-off*  shell  of  a  crawfish  ?*  and  it  was  not 
an  easy  question  to  answer  for  those  whose  pursuits  had 
not  led  them  to  the  streams  which  the  animals  haunt ;  but 
they  vho  have  looked  for  the  exuvicp  at  theproper  time 
and  place  have  seen  them  in  abundance.  Tne  crawfish 
does  throw  off  its  old  shell  towards  the  end  of  summer  or  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn* ;  and  Reaumur  saw  it  done. 

The  change  is  preceded  by  a  few  days  of  fasting  and 
sickness,  and  at  that  time  the  carapace  becomes  loosened 
from  the  corium  to  which  it  was  attached  The  corium 
begins  forthwith  to  secrete  a  new  shell,  which  it  at  first  soft 
and  membranous,  becomes  gradually  harder  and  harder, 
and  is  at  last  calcareous.  When  all  connexion  with  the 
old  shell  is  broken  off^  and  the  corium  has  completely 
secreted  the  new  membranous  envelope,  the  animal  begins 
to  set  about  freeing  itself  from  the  old  incumbrance,  and 
becomes  very  restless,  the  lymptomt  of  inquietude  in- 
creasing in  proportion  as  the  time  for  emancipation  draws 
nigh.  It  rubs  its  legs  one  against  the  oth^,  and  finally 
throws  itself  on  its  back.  In  that  situation  it  "begins  to 
shake  itself  and  swell  itself  out,  till  itteart  the  membrane 
which  connects  the  carapace  with  the  abdomen,  and  begins 
to  raise  the  former :  then  it  rettt  a  while.  Alternations  of 
agitation  and  rest  succeed  each  other  at  intarvals  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration,  the  carapace  it  completely  raised,  the 
head,  the  eyes,  the  antennsD,  are  extricated.  The  greatest 
difficulty  occurs  in  freeing  the  extremities,  nor  could  they  be 
extricated  at  all  did  not  the  old  covering  split  longitudinally : 
and  indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  tne  crawfish  leaves 
a  limb  or  two  behind ;  and  is  sometimes  to  fettered,  that  it 
perishes  from  inabili^  to  extricate  itself.  The  abdomen  is 
the  last  division  of  the  body  freed,  and  the  whole  change 
generally  takes  place  in  half  an  hour.  Four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  two  or  three  days  at  furthest,  are  necessary  for  the 
conversion  of  the  soft  and  membranous  integument  which 
sheathes  the  corium  or  naked  body  into  a  firm  calcareous 
case  similar  to  the  last,  and  presenting  the  same  appen- 
dages, even  to  the  hairs,  which  last,  observes  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  are  not  contained  within  the  old  ones  as  Reau- 
mur imagined,  but  exist  ready-formed  in  the  new  envelope, 
turned  in  towards  the  interior  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove 
turned  in  upon  itself. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  that  tne  time  occupied  in 
the  business  of  throwing  off  the  shell  varies  considerably 
in  different  species,  and  that  it  also  depends  on  atmospheric 
induences,  and  this  observation  applies  equally  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  required  for  giving  the  new  tegumentary  sheath 
the  consistency  of  the  old  shell ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  species  which  have  been  duly  watched,  espe- 
cially those  found  on  the  French  shores^  the  period  which 

•  The  icftipn  of  ecdyiU  In  tl»  etawttsh  Menu  to  ▼ary  occa«ioiuUly  in  dif- 
feccat  localities.  ' 


precedes  and  that  whieh  foflowt  the  eedyds  it  a  period  of 
inquietude  and  disorder.  The  muscles  are  then  flaccid,  the 
fiesh  is  soft  and  watery,  and  the  animals  are  considered  un- 
wholesome and  unfit  for  food.  An  exception  to  this  re- 
mark occurs  in  the  land-cmbs  (Gecardnus),  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  spoken  and  written 
on  the  subject,  are  never  so  delicious  as  during  the  season 
of  change. 

At  the  period  of  ecdysis^  rounded,  flattened  calcareous 
concretions  (carbonate  of  lime),  commonly  called  octUi  can- 
erorumt  are  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  stomach  of  the  com- 
mon river  crairjfsh.  (See  Preparation  406  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Clollege  of  Surgeons,  and  CcUal.  of  the  Physiological 
Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.*) 

Every  one  has  occasionally  been  struck  with  the  difference 
of  size  in  the  members  of  crabs  and  lobsters.  One  claw  of 
these,  and  other  crustaceans  which  have'  the  claws,  when 
perfect,  nearly  equal,  is  often  found  of  its  frill  volume,  while 
the  other  is  comparatively  diminutive;  for  the  animal, 
upon  the  limb  receiving  any  injury,  has  the  power  of  sud- 
denly throwing  it  off,  and  tne  effort  does  not  appear  to  be 
attended  with  pain,  though  it  is  fi^quently  maae  when  the 
system  receives  a  severe  shock.  (Astacus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  514,) 
The  point  at  which  the  separation  takes  place  is  always  in 
the  second  articulation,  near  the  basis  of  the  limb,  and 
from  the  stump,  which  speedily  cicatrizes,  a  new  claw  buds 
forth  with  all  the  proper  articulations,  and  with  an  entire, 
though  miniature,  resemblance  to  the  rejected  member. 
This  new  claw  increases  slowly,  and  requires  considerable 
time  to  attain  the  full  size.  It  is  generally  stated,  that  if 
one  of  the  limbs  be  severed  in  any  other  place  than  the 
usual  point  of  separation  the  stump  goes  on  bleeding,  nor 
does  it  heal.  In  such  cases  the  renovating  process  does  not 
commence  until  the  animal  succeeds  in  separating  the  re- 
mains of  the  member  at  the  proper  point,  and  this  it  is 
supposed  to  do  by  a  violent  muscular  contraction.  Some 
time  ago  there  were  some  land-crabs  (Gecarcinus)  at  the 
garden  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  they  parted  with  their  smaller  legs  in  onler  to 
escape  from  any  one  who  injudiciously  took  them  up  by  those 
members  was  very  remarkable.  They  did  not  seem  to  re- 
gard the  loss  at  all,  and  ran  away  on  the  remainder  of  their 
legs  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  this  case,  for 
the  animals  were  brought  to  the  garden  from  the  West 
Indies  late  in  the  summer,  and  they  did  not  survive  the 
cold  weather.    We  will  now  consider  these  and  other 

Organs  qf  Locomotion. — Of  the  different  writers  who  have 
treated  this  subject,  the  summary  given  by  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  instructive,  and  we 
therefore  select  it.  It  is  clear  and  condensed,  and  we  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  for  we  know  of  no  method  equally 
concise  of  conveying  adequate  ideas  of  this  curious  piece 
of  animal  mechanism. 

*  The  kind  of  solid  sheath  formed  by  the  tegument ary 
skeleton  of  the  Crustacea,  and  which  includes  in  Us  interior 
the  whole  of  the  viscera  and  other  soft  parts  of  these  animals, 
is  required  to  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  oppose  locomotion ; 
consequently  there  exist,  either  between  the  different  rings 
of  the  body  or  the  various  constituent  elements  of  the  limbs, 
articulations  destined  to  admit  of  motion  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  between  these  different  pieces.  The  structure 
of  these  articulations  is  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  the  move- 
able piece  rests  upon  that  which  precedes  it  by  two  hinge-like 
ioints,  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  in  which  the  motion  takes  place.  In  the 
internal  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  moveable  piece  comprised 
between  the  joints,  there  exists  a  notch  of  greater  or  less 
depth,  destined  to  admit  of  flexion,  whilst  on  the  opposite 
or  external  side  the  same  edge  generally  glides  under  that 
of  the  preceding  piece.  This  kind  of  articulation,  whilst  it 
is  the  most  iavourable  to  preciiiion  of  movement  and  to 
strength,  has  the  disadvantage  of  admitting  motion  in  one 
plane  only ;  therefore  the  whole  of  tlie  rings  of  the  body, 
the  axis  of  motion  being  entirely  parallel,  cannot  move  save 
in  a  vertical  plane ;  but  nature  has  introduced  a  kind  of 
corrective  of  this  disadvantage  in  the  stnieture  of  the  limbs, 
by  changing  the  directions  of  the  articular  axes,  whence 
ensues  tne  possibility  of  general  motions  being  performed 
in  every  direction.  Between  the  two  fixed  points  two  op- 
posed empty  spaces  are  observed,  left  by  the  rings  severally, 

*  There  is  a  most  InteresUng  serief  of  preparations  in  the  Miueam  of  fha 
College  of  Surgeons,  showing  the  process  of  moalting.     See  p.  198L 
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and  destined  to  admil  of  the  oceurrenoe  of  metKms  oi  fleuett 
and  extension.  The  tegumentary  memhrane  which  fills  it 
never  beeomes  encrusted  or  calcareous,  but  always  con- 
tinues sofl  and  flexible. 

*The  tegumentary  skeleton  supplies  the  apparatus  of  loco- 
motion wiUi  Axed  points  of  action  as  well  as  with  the  levers 
necessary  to  motion.  The  immediate  or  active  organs  of 
this  apparatus  are  the  muscles,  the  colour  of  which  is  white, 
and  the  structure  of  which  presents  no  peculiarity  worthy 
of  notice.  They  are  attaohMl  to  the  pieces  which  th^  are 
required  to  move  either  immediately  or  by  the  intermedium 
of  homy  or  calcareous  tendons,  which  are  implanted  upon 
the  edge  of  the  segment  to  which  they  belong.  To  the 
fixed  point  they  are  most  commonly  attached  immediately. 
Their  structure  is  simple,  and  each  segment  in  fact,  as  has 
already  been  said,  being  contrived  to  move  in  one  fixed  and 
determinate  plane,  the  muscles  which  communicate  motion 
to  it  can  constitute  no  mwe  than  two  systems  antagonists 
to  each  other,  the  one  acting  in  the  sense  of  Jiexiotu  by 
which  the  segment  moved  is  approximated  to  that  which 
precedes  it,  the  other  in  the  sense  of  extenmont  by  which 
the  segment  is  brought  into  the  position  most  remote  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  muscles  that  produce  these 
opposite  effects,  as  might  have  been  conduoed,  are  found 
implanted  into  the  opposite  arms  of  the  lever  upon  which 
their  energy  is  extended. 

•The  motions  in  ftexion  tend  universally  to  bring  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  different  rings  towards  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  body ;  it  is  consequently  upon  this  aspect  that  the 
fiexor  muscles  are  inserted,  and  these  are  in  general  the 
more  poweifUl.  On  the  contrary,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  motion  produced,  it  is  upon  the  superior 
or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  segments  that  the  exterior  muscles 
are  attachea.  In  the  trench  the  two  orders  of  muscles  ge- 
nerally form  two  distinct  layers,  the  one  superficial,  the 
other  deep;  the  former  thin  and  sometimes  absent,  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  very  powerful  wherever  powerful 
motions  are  required.  The  muscles  generally  extend  from 
the  are  above  to  the  one  immediately  below,  passing 
for  the  most  part  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  upper 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lower  segment  The  ex- 
tent and  the  direction  of  the  fiexion  of  which  any  seg- 
ment is  susceptible  depend  on  the  size  of  the  iuterannular 
spaces  above  or  below  the  ginglymoid  points,  and  as  these 
spaces  are  in  general  of  considerable  magnitude  on  the 
ventral  aspect,  whilst  the  sujperior  arcs  are  in  contact,  and 
can  only  ride  one  over  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
it  is  only  downwards  that  the  body  can  be  bent  upon  itself, 
while  upwards,  or  in  the  sense  of  extension,  it  can  hardly 
in  general  be  brought  into  the  horizontal  line.  * 

'Thus  fisir  what  has  been  said  applies  more  especially  to 
the  rings  of  the  body,  but  the  extremities  present  nothing 
that  is  essentially  different,  either  as  regards  the  mode  in 
which  the  tubular  segments  are  articulated  to  one  another, 
or  as  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  are  inserted. 
Each  of  these  indeed  having  but  one  kind  of  motion,  and 
even  that  very  limited  in  its  extent,  nature  has  aided  the 
deficiency,  as  has  been  stated,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
articulations,  by  which  extent  of  motion  ia  conferred,  and 
in  varying  the  direction  of  the  articular  axes,  an  arronge- 
ment  by  which  the  animal  obtains  the  ability  of  moving  in 
every  direction,  but  at  the  expense  of  power,  rapidity,  and 
precision  in  its  motions.  Eadi  segment  of  a  limb  incloses 
the  muscles  destined  to  move  that  segment  which  succeeds 
it,  unless  it  be  too  short  and  weak  for  this  end,  in  which 
case  the  muscles  themselves  have  their  origin  at  some  point 
nearer  to  the  medium  plane  of  the  body.  As  a  general  law 
the  muscles  are  observed  to  be  more  powerful  in  proportioft 
as  they  are  nearer  to  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  each  motion  they  then  communicate  is 
transmitted  to  a  larger  portion  of  a  limb,  to  a  lever  longer 
in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  power. 
Occasionally  however  the  two  last  segments  of  a  member 
are  converted  into  a  sort  of  hand,  and  in  this  case  the  pe- 
nultimate segment  sometimes  includes  a  muscular  mass, 
which  may  surp«iss  in  power  the  same  system  in  the  whole 
of  the  limb  besides.  Those  muscles  that  put  an  extremity 
genendly  into  motion  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  and  the  apodemata  supply  them  with  surfaces 
Of  insertion  of  great  extent,  and  very  favourably  situated  as 
regards  their  action.  They  occupy  the  double  rank  of  colli 
formed  by  these  lamince,  but  they  vary  too  mueh  in  their 
Aode  0i  anasgraieot  to  admit  of  ow  saying  anything 


generally  upon  this  head.  The  motion  of  translation  or 
from  place  to  place,  the  only  kind  upon  which  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  say  anything  here,  are  effected  in  two  modes, 
either  by  the  alternate  flexion  and  extension  of  the  trunk, 
or  by  the  play  of  the  limbs. 

'  In  those  Qrustaoea  which  are  fbrmed  essentially  for 
swimming,  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  the  principal 
agent  in  enabling  the  animal  to  change  its  place ;  but  here 
the  motions,  instead  of  being  lateral,  are  vertical ;  and  in- 
stead of  causing  the  creature  to  advance  they  cause  it  to  re- 
cede :  it  is  by  bending  the  abdomen  suddenly  downwards, 
and  bringing  it  immediately  under  the  sternum,  that  it 
strikes  the  water,  and  consequently  by  darting  backwai-ds 
that  the  animal  makes  its  way  through  the  liquid.  (  Asta- 
cus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5 1 3.)  From  whkt  has  now  been  said  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  Crustacea  whose  conformation  is  the 
best  adapted  for  swimming  have  the  abdomen  largely  deve- 
loped, and  this  is  in  fact  what  we  always  observe ;  the  Am- 
phipoda  and  Decapoda  Macroura  are  examples ;  whilst  in 
the  walking  Crustacea,  such  as  the  crabs,  the  Caprella,  the 
Oniscus,  &c.,  this  portion  of  the  body  attains  but  very  insig- 
nificant dimensions.  In  the  swimming  Crustacea,  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  also 
become  iinportant  organs  of  locomotion,  inasmuch  ss  they 
for  the  most  part  terminate  in  two  broad  horizontal  plates, 
which,  with  tne  last  segment,  also  become  lamellifbrm,  con- 
stitute an  extensive  caudal  fin  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a 
fan.  We  have  already  said  that  the  thoracic  extremities 
alone  constitute  true  ambulatory  limbs.  When  destined 
for  swimming  only,  their  segments  are  lamelliform,  and 
the  palp,  as  well  as  the  stem,  contributes  to  form  the  kind 
of  oar  which  each  of  them  then  constitutes. 

*  To  conclude,  the  stemmatous  portion  of  the  thoracic  extre- 
mities, whilst  it  still  preserves  the  general  form  which  we 
have  assigned  it,  is  modified  in  some  cases  to  serve  for 
walking  as  well  as  swimming,  or  to  aid  the  animal  as  an 
instrument  for  burrowins^  witli  facility,  and  makinj^  a  cavity 
for  shelter  among  the  sand.  Thus  in  the  Decapods  that 
burrow,  the  last  segment  of  the  tarsus  assumes  a  lanceolated 
form,  and  in  the  swimming  Brachyura,  the  same  segment, 
especially  of  the  last  pair  of  extremities  (Maiuta,  for  ex- 
anop^e),  appears  entirely  lamellar.' 

We  have  only  ftirther  to  add,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
species  one  or  several  pairs  of  the  thoracic  extremities  are 
modified  so  as  to  become  instruments  of  prehension ;  f  ome- 
times  it  is  the  last  segment  of  the  limb  which,  acquiring 
more  than  usual  mobility,  bends  in  Euch  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  hook  with  the  preceding  segment ;  sometimes  it  is 
this  penultimate  segment  which  extends  below  or  by  the 
side  of  the  last,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  immuA^eable  finger 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  opposition.  In  the  first  instance 
these  instruments  are  denominated  iubcheliform  claws,  in 
the  seooud  chela  simply,  or  cheliform  claws. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  this  ex- 
cellent description  with  a  common  crab  and  lobster  before 
him,  will  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  locomotive  system  in  these 
animals. 


tCItw  (thcUronB)  of  Tb«lphuMt  ihtTtatUU.] 
J 


c,  moveable  Anger ;  6,  luad  (ibmiiu)  aad  immoreoble  flsoer ;  t»  earpoe,  or 
irritt. 


[Poeterior  fuet  of  Thclphiu*  flaTUUli^} 

cHftttiteli(liAadi«)i  ^troDhuter;  e,  tiilgta  (flnBiir)t  ^toffi 
tut ;  /.  tarsus,  or  nail. 

Organs  qf  Digestion.— The  cheliform  or  subcheliform 
claws  may  be  considered  as  ancillary  to  this  important  part 
of  the  organization  of  the  Crustacea;  and  there  are  other 
parts,  the  details  of  which  we  proceed  tq^  give  befofe  wo 
eater  at  large  into  this  part  of  the  *^^J^J«-jr)r)(T  [ p 
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[Jaw-feet  (pied*  micboires),  Hcc.  of  Tlielphnsa  flaYialili*.] 

1.  Right  extcrniU  jaw  foot ;  A.  its  internal  h\n^e ;  ff.  b,  e,  i,  e,f,  its  raHons 
articnlatioas ;  B,  its  external  blade,  or  flabelliform  pnl^;  S.  juwuf  the  fimrih 
I  air  with  its  palp ;  3,  jaw  of  tU«  third  pair  wiih  its  palp ;  4,  jaw  of  th«  sacond 
pair;  6,  jaw  of  the  first  pair;  6,  mHudiblc  with  its  palp;  7i  upper  lip;  8, 
iMigiM  (lang««)  or  lower  lip. 

The  maxillary  limbs  above  represented,  which  constitute 
the  jaws  in  the  masticating  crustaceans,  reach  in  them 
iheir  highest  development ;  whilst  in  the  sucking  crusta- 
ceans, which  are  parasites,  and  feed  on  the  juices  of  other 
animals,  a  great  (ulTerence  of  structure  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, observable,  certain  parts  of  the  apparatus  being 
elongated  into  a  proboscis  or  tube  of  longer  or  shorter  di- 
mensions adapted  for  sucking,  and  in  the  interior  of  which 
are  two  slenaer  pointed  processes  that  act  as  lancets,  for 
the  purpose  of  perforation,  in  lieu  of  the  true  mandibles. 

The  basflar  articulations  of  the  anterior  thoracic  extremi- 
ties in  many  species  are  employed  to  seize,  hold  fast,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  comminute,  the  food ;  and  the  most 
perfect  development  of  this  design  is  manifested  in  the  che- 
Jiform  claws  of  the  lobsters  and  crabs,  with  all  their  admi- 
rable modifications  for  powerful  prehension. 

The  mouth  is  a  mere  opening  of  the  short  oesophagus ; 
nor  is  it  furnished  with  a  tongue — the  organ  so  named 
{langue  and  languette)  is  no  more  than  a  horny  and  lamel- 
lar process,  performing  in  a  degree  the  functions  of  a  lower 
lip.  The  cesophaguSy  which  terminates  without  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  stomach,  and  both  parts,  with  one  striking 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  which  we  shall  presently 
mention,  present  nothing  remarkable,  consisting  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  two  membranous  layers, 
and  presenting  a  considci*able  resemblance  to  the  same 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  higher  animals.  The  stomach 
IS  globular  and  capacious,  occupying  much  of  the  area  of 
the  cephalic  cavity,  and  consisting  of  two  distinct  portiops: 
1.  The  cardiac  region,  surmounting  the  mouth  and  oeso- 
pha^s ;  2,  The  pyloric,  placed  belund  the  cardiac  region. 

Around  the  pylorus  is  situated  that  extraordinary  appa- 
ratus of  hard  tubercles  or  sharp  teeth,  which  operate  as 
grinding  or  tearing  orj^ns  on  the  ibod  submitted  to  the 
action  of  this  animal  mill ;  and  though  the  different  pieces 
vary  considerably  in  different  species,  their  greater  or  less 
development  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  jR)od  taken 
by  those  species,  they  may  be  traced  in  all  the  Brackyura 
and  Macroura,  In  Squilla  this  masticatory  framework  is 
reduced  to  two  half-horny  pieces,  with  rounaed  projections; 
and  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  a  branch  of  each  man- 
dible reaches  down  to  the  pyloric  orifice. 

From  the  ptflo^us,  the  intestine  proceeds  direct  to  the 
vent,  there  beiu^  no  convolution ;  but  in  the  higher  crus- 
taceans, it  is  distinguishable  into  two  portions  to  which  the 
names  of  duodenum  and  rectum  have  been  applied,  and 
which  are  sometimes,  in  the  lobster  for  instance,  separated 
by  a  valve,  but  more  frequently  are  without  defined  limits. 
In  the  lower  crustaceans  the  intestine  is  cylindricsd,  and 
offers  no  difference  throughout  its  whole  length  firom  the 
Stomach  to  the  v€nt,  which  is  alwayi  situated  in  th#  last 


ring,  and  has  its  orifice  closed  by  muscular  fibres  which 
perform  the  functions  of  a  sphincter. 

The  liver  is  largely  developed  in  many  of  the  Crustacea, 
especially  in  the  Decapods ;  indeed,  no  one  can  eat  a  crab 
or  a  lobster  without  being  struck  with  the  large  proportions 
of  this  viscuB,  which  in  those  species  is  considered  so  deli- 
cious. In  the  Edriophthalmians,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
almost  rudimentary,  tnere  beins  in  them  only  three  pairs 
of  biliary  vessels,  much  resembling  those  of  insects.  The 
organ,  when  well  deyeloped,  consists  of  two  symmetrical 
portions,  generally  separated  from  each  other,  and  composed 
of  a  collection  of  csecums,  which  at  one  of  their  extremities 
discharge  their  secretion  into  excretory  ducts,  which  being 
converted  by  their  union  into  longer  and  larger  vessels, 
pour  the  bile  ultimately  through  a  double  channel  into  the 
pylorus.  The  nature  of  the  whitish  fluid  secreted  by  the 
two,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  some  cases  three,  elongated  blind 
tubular  worm  like  organs,  the  first  two  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  pylorus,  and  the  third  on  the  middle  of  the  intestine 
a  short  way  below  them,  is  not  known,  nor  is  its  use. 

The  two  green  glandular  organs  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  (esophagus  are  supposed  to  act  in  some  degree  as  sub 
stitutes  for  salivary  glands. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lon- 
don, are  preparations  of  the  stomachs  of  the  river  crawfish, 
the  lobster,  and  of  a  large  crab,  Noa.  406  to  408,  both  in- 
clusive. 

Circulating  Sy*/«n.— No  chyliferous  system,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  no  system  of  chyliferous  vessels,  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  Crustacea ;  and  the  best  received  suppo- 
sition is,  that  the  nutritious  fluid  is  transferred  firom  the 
intestine  to  the  blood-vessels  by  imbibition.  The  Woorf  is 
either  without  colour  or  of  a  slightly  bluish  tinge ;  very 
coazulable,  and  abounding  in  globules  held  in  suspension. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  vascular 
system,  one  of  great  complexity,  through  which  this  fluid 
circulates;  but  notwithstanding  the  valuable  labours  of 
WilUs,  Swamraerdam,  Cuvier,  and  others,  great  difference 
of  opinion  and  obscurity  prevailed,  till  the  researches  of 
Lund,  and  especially  those  of  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne 
Edwards,  intituled,  *  Recherches  Anatomiaues  et  Physiolo- 
giques  sur  la  Circulation  dans  les  Crustaces'  {Ann.  des  Sc. 
Nat^  t  ii.),  appeared.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  latter  distinguished  naturalists  came,  after  a 
careful  study,  as  well  of  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the 
circulating  apparatus  of  the  Crustacea,  as  of  the  progress 
of  the  blood  through  its  interior. 

'The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  animals  is  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  very  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
Mollusca.  The  blood,  pushed  forward  by  the  heart,  is  dis- 
tributed to  every  part  of  the  body,  fit)m  whence  it  is  re- 
tmned  into  large  sinuses  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  branchioe ;  from  these  sinuses  it  is  sent  on 
to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  it  traverses,  and  from 
wliich  it  finds  its  way  to  the  heart,  to  recommence  the  same 
circle  anew.  The  ?ieart  is  consequently  aortic  and  single. 
The  heart  is  always  found  in  the  median  line  of  the  body, 
and  lying  over  the  alimentary  canal,  near  the  dorsal  aspect. 
Its  form  is  various ;  in  the  Decapods  it  is  nearly  square, 
and  lies  in  the  middle  and  superior  part  of  the  thorax,  being 
separated  from  the  carapace  by  te^mentary  membranes 
only,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  space  included  between  the 
two'  vaults  of  the  flanks.  In  structure  it  appears  to  be 
composed  by  the  interlacement  of  numerous  muscular 
fibres,  fixed  by  their  extremities  to  neighbouring  parts,  and 
passing  to  some  distance  over  the  ag^egate  at  either  end, 
so  that  the  whole  organ  brings  to  mind  such  a  figure  as 
would  be  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  number  of  stars 
the  rays  of  which  do  not  correspond.  In  the  other  orders 
this  general  form  of  the  heart  varies  considerably  from  the 
figure  of  an  oblong  square  of  rather  inconsiderable  size,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  Decapoda,  to  that  of  a  long  cyUndrical  ves- 
sel extending  througn  the  whole  length  oi  the  body,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Stomapoda  and  the  Edriophthalmians.  In 
the  former  of  these  it  gives  origin  to  six  vascular  trunks, 
three  of  which  issue  from  the  anterior  edge,  and  three  from 
the  posterior  sur&ce;  each  of  the  six  openings  is  closed  by 
a  valvular  apparatus,  which  prevents  the  regurgitation  of 
the  blood. 

'  The  first  of  the  three  anterior  vessels  is  situated  in  the 
median  line,  and  is  distributed  to  the  eyes,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  have  entitled  it  the  ophthalmic  artery.  Lodged 
within  the  substance  of  the  general  tegumentary  membrane^ 
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It  eotktinues  its  ooune  without  undergoing  any  subdiyision 
tdong  the  median  line  through  the  whole  len^h  of  the 
tiiorax,  until,  arrived  opposite  tho  eyes,  it  subdivides  and 
terminates  in  two  branches,  which  penetrate  the  ocular 
peduncles.  On  the  two  sides  are  the  two  antennary  ar- 
teries. They  run  obliquely  towards  the  antenn®,  sending 
off  numerous  branches  to  the  tegumentary  membrane,  in 
which  they  are  at  first  lodged;  they  then  plunge  more 
deeply,  sending  branches  to  the  stomach  and  its  muscles 
and  to  the  organs  of  generation,  between  which  they  in- 
sinuate themselves  by  following  the  folds  of  the  same 
membrane  which  parts  them.  Lastly,  each  of  these  vessels 
sub-divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  proceeds  to  the 
internal  and  the  other  to  the  external  antenna. 

'  Two  hepatic  arteries  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  infe- 
rior surface  of  the  heart,  and  penetrate  the  liver,  there  to 
be  ramified ;  but  they  are  only  found  double  and  distinct 
from  one  another  so  long  as  the  liver  is  met  with  divided 
into  two  lobes,  as  i^  is  in  the  crawfish  and  lobster. 

'  From  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  surface  of  the  heart 
there  proceeds  a  large  trunk,  which,  from  its  importance, 
might  be  compared  with  the  aorta.  This  is  unauestionably 
the  vessel  which  many  authors  have  spoken  of  as  a  great 
vena  cava ;  we  have  entitled  it  the  sternal  artery.  It  bends 
forwards,  giving  origin  to  two  abdominal  arteries,  dips  into 
the  sternal  canal,  distributing  branches  to  the  different  tho- 
racic rings,  as  also  to  the  five  first  cephalic  rings,  which  it 
passes  over  in  its  course.  Meeting  with  the  GBsonhagus,  it 
bifurcates,  but  still  sends  branches  to  the  mandibles  and 
the  whole  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  head. 

'  The  bulb  presented  by  the  sternal  artery  at  its  origin,  in 
the  Macroura,  is  the  part  which  Willis  characterized  as  au- 
ricle of  the  heart  As  concerns  the  two  abdominal  arteries, 
which  may  be  distinguished  into  superior  and  irtferioTt  and 
which  arise  from  the  kind  of  cross  which  it  forms  almost 
immediately  after  its  exit,  the^  are  in  precise  relationship 
in  point  of  size  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
abdomen  itself.  In  the  Krachyura  they  are  mere  slender 
twigs ;  in  the  Macroura,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  capa- 
cious stems,  and  the  inferior  of  the  two  sends  brunches  to 
the  two  posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  extremities. 

*  The  disposition  of  the  three  first  vessels  is  the  same  in 
the  Stomapoda  as  in  tho  preceding  species ;  but  the  great 
vessel  which  represents  the  heart  being  extended  through 
the  whole  lengtn  of  the  body,  supplies  immediately  other 
arterial  branches  in  pairs,  and  in  number  equal  to  those  of 
the  rings. 

'  The  blood  returns  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
by  canals,  or  rather  vacmties,  among  the  tissues  (for  they 
h^ve  no  very  evident  appropriate  parietes),  which  terminate 
in  the  venous  sinuses  situated  close  to  the  branchie. 

'  In.  the  short-tailed  Decapoda  we  find  no  more  than  a 
double  series  of  these  sinuses  included  within  the  cells  of 
the  planes  above  the  articulation  of  the  extremities.  They 
communicate  with  one  another,  and  they  appear  to  have 
no  parietes  ot^er  than  lamin»  of  cellular  membrane,  of 
extreme  tenuity,  which  cover  the  neighbouring  parts.  Each 
of  them,  nevertheless,  receives  several  venous  conduits,  and 
gives  origin  at  its  superior  and  external  part  to  a  vessel, 
which,  travers^ing  the  walls  of  the  planes  at  the  base  of  the 
branchiae,  conducts  the  blood  to  the  latter  organs.  This  is 
the  external  or  afferent  vessel  of  the  branchisD. 

*  We  find  the  same  lateral  venous  sinuses  in  the  Macroura; 
but  instead  of  communicating  with  one  another  athwart 
the  thoracic  septa,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Brachyura,  they  all 
empty  themselves  into  a  great  median  vessel,  which  is 
itself  a  venous  sinus,  and  occupies  the  sternal  canal.  In 
the  Squilla  this  sinus  is  almost  the  only  vessel  which  serves 
as  a  reservoir  to  the  venous  blood. 

*  The  blood,  after  being  arterialized  in  its  passage  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  branchise,  is  poured  into  the  efferent 
vessel  which  runs  alone  the  internal  surface  of  each 
branchia.  It  enters  the  thoracic  cells  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  afferent  vessel  passed  out  from  them,  bends  upwardly 
under  the  vault  of  the^fianks,  and  thus  takes  its  course 
towards  the  heart.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  canal  that 
we  have  given  the  name  of  branchiocardiac  vessel,* 

The  anatomical  acciuracy  of  the  above  description  is  ge- 
nerally admitted,  but  the  physiological  deductions  of  M. 
Lund  differ  from  those  of  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Ed- 
wards. He  regards  the  heart  as  destined  to  propel,  not 
only  the  pure  blood  from  the  gills,  but  also  an  admixture 
of  venous  blood  which  enters  the  cavity  of  the  heart  by 


four  orifices,  seated  on  its  dorso-lateral  aspect,  and  distmct 
from  those  in  which  the  branchial  veins  terminate.  The 
French  anatomists  have  objected,  that  these  orifices  de- 
scribed by  Lund  are  closed  by  a  membraile ;  but  we  find 
them  plainly  shown,  and  provided  with  the  valvular  appa- 
ratus for  preventing  a  refiux  oT  the  blood,  in  a  preparation 
(No.  698  a.)  added  by  Mr.  Owen  to  the  Hunterian  Series 
illustrating  the  same  subject  in  the  museum  of  the  Ck)llege 
of  Surgeons.  John  Hunter  had  long  ago  airived  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  to  the  mixed  condition  of  the  blood 
which  is  sent  firom  the  heart,  and  in  a  series  of  elaborate 
researches  on  the  circulation  in  the  crustaceans  and  insects, 
first  discovered  the  diffused  state  of  the  venous  blood  in 
extensive  and  irregular  venous  sinuses ;  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  which,  in  the  lobster,  is  well  displayed  in  the  four 
beautiful  plates  (15,  16,  17,  and  18)  illustrative  of  John 
Hunter's  account  of  the  circulating  system  of  the  lobster, 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Collectioh,  vol.  ii. 

This  and  other  parts  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lobster  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  preparations  in  the  same  col- 
lection :—Nos.  22,  60,  110,  223,  407,  408,  880,  898  a,  991, 
992,  1301,  1302,  1302  A,  1303,  1303  A,  1308  B,  2204  A, 
2205-2207  A ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  river  crawfish  in 
the  preparations  numbered  466,  993,  993  A,  2191-2204,  the 
latter  series  being  explanatory  of  the  process  of  moulting. 

Respiratory  System. — ^The  respiration  of  the  Crustacea 
is  carried  on  generally  by  means  of  branchise.  We  say 
generally,  because  there  are  some  forms  where  no  special 
organs  have  been  detected,  and  where  it  is  presumed  that 
oxygen  is  obtained  from  the  water  thrbugh  tne  medium  of 
the  external  integument.  But  wliere,  as  in  the  great  mass 
of  these  animals,  branchial  respiration  is  present,  the  variety 
in  form  and  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  some  cases 
the  complexity  of  it,  are  very  great.  Thus,  in  the  Branchio 
poda  the  lamellar  form  of  all  the  thoracic  extremities  and 
the  two  external  appendages  corresponding  to  the  palp  and 
fialfellum  present  membranous  vesicles,  fiat  in  shape,  highly 
vascular  and  soft,  whose  office  it  is  to  facilitate  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  the  blood.  In  the  Amphipoda  and  La^tm- 
dipoda  we  begin  to  perceive  a  gradual  departure  from  this 
type.  In  the  Ltemodipoda  tho  vesicular  bodies  produced 
by  the  flabelliform  appendage  of  a  certain  number  of  pairs 
of  the  thoracic  extremities,  only  perform  the  functions  of 
branchise :  and  in  the  Isopoda  tmj  locomotive  extremities 
cease  to  act  as  respiratory  organs,  the  five  first  pahs  of  ab- 
dominal extromities  being  exclusively  devoted  to  those 
duties.  The  Stofifapoda,  which  in  some  cases  are  without 
determinate  respiratory  organs,  in  others  present  an  orga- 
nization analogous  to  that  of  the  decapodous  embryo,  afid 
again  in  the  Squilke  and  Tkysanopoda  exhibit  a  highly- 
compUcated  structure  of  branchise,  which,  though  superior 
even  to  the  highest  type  in  complexity,  still  Ml  short  of 
the  perfeetion  manifested  in  that  type,  inasmuch  as  the 
branehin  float  in  the  water  unprotected  by  any  envelope. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  reviews  the  respiratory  apparatus 
in  its  state  of  greatest  complexity,  commencing  with  it  in 
the  embryo,  and  following  it  in  its  progressive  development. 

*  In  the  eafUest  periods  of  embryotic  life  of  the  commcti 
Asfacus  Jluviatilis,  we  discover  no  trace  of  branchise ;  but 
at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage  of  the  incubation, 
though  still  before  the  formation  of  the  heart,  these  oreans 
begin  to  appear.  They  are  at  first  small  lamellar  appendices 
of  extreme  simplicity,  attached  above  the  three  pairs  of 
maxillary  extremities,  and  representing  the  fiabelliform 
portions  of  these  Umbs.  Soon  these  lamellar  appendages 
elongate  and  divide  into  two  halves,  one  internal,  lamellar, 
and  triangular,  the  other  external,  small,  and  cylindrical ; 
lastly,  upon  the  surface  of  this,  strise  are  observed  to  appear, 
which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  branchial  filaments.  During 
this  interval  the  thoracic  extremities  have  become  deve- 
loped, and  above  their  bases  other  branchisD  have  made 
their  appearance,  presenting  in  the  beginning  the  form  of 
tultercles,  and  subsequently  that  of  stilets,  smooth  and 
rounded  on  their  surface,  but  by-and-by  becoming  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  small  tubereulations,  which,  by  their 
elonffation,  are  gradually  converted  into  branchial  filaments 
similar  to  the  precedmg.  During  this  period  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  branchuD,  these  organs  are  applied,  hke  the 
extremities,  to  the  uiferior  surface  of  the  embnro ;  but  tftey 
subsequently  rise  against  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax, 
become  lo^ed  within  a  cavity  situated  rnider  the  carapace, 
and  thu»  are  no  longer  visible  externally, 

•  The  cttvity  destmed  to  i«otect  m  this  manner  the  bran- 
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cjiial  M>paratus  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  internal 
fbM  of  the  common  tegumeutary  membrane.  It  shows 
itaelf  first  under  the  guise  of  a  narrow  groove  or  furrow, 
which  runs  along  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  below  the 
edge  of  the  lateral  piece  of  the  carapace.  This  longitudinal 
furrow  is  not  long  of  expending,  and  becomes  consolidated 
by  its  superior  <^ge  with  the  mtemal  surface  of  the  cara- 
pace, which,  by  bomg  prolonged  inferiorly,  constitutes  the 
external  wall  of  a  cavity,  the  opening  of  which,  situated 
above  the  base  of  the  extremities,  becomes  more  and  more 
contracted,  and  ends  by  being  almost  entirely  closed.  The 
space  in  this  way  circumscribed  incloses  the  branchisB,  and 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  respiratory  cavity  of  the  De- 
capod Crustaceans. 

*  From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  would  appear  that  the 
embryo  oi  Astacu$  jiuviatiHt  presents  four  pnncipal  periods 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  apparatus: 

1.  that  which  precedes  the  appearance  of  this  apparatus; 

2.  that  during  which  the  branchiae  are  not  distinguishable 
from  the  flabelliform  appendages  of  the  extremities,  or  in 
which  it  consists  of  simple  lamellar  or  stiliform  processes, 
which  appear  as  mere  processes  of  other  organs  especially 
dedicated  to  locomotion  cnr  mastication;  3.  that  charac- 
terized by  the  transformation  of  these  extremely  simple  ap- 
pendages into  organs  of  a  complex  structure,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  extremities,  but  still  entirely  external ;  4.  and 
lastly,  that  during  which  the  branchise  sink  inwards,  and 
become  lodged  in  a  cavity  especially  adapted  for  their  re- 
ception, and  provided  with  a  particular  apparatus  destined 
to  renew  the  vater  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  respira- 
tion. 

*If  we  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  apparatus  of 
respiration  in  the  different  groups  in  which  it  exhibits  im- 
portant modifications,  we  shall,  in  the  series  of  Crustaceans, 
encounter  permanent  states  analogous  to  the  various  phases 
through  which  we  have  just  seen  the  apparatus  passmg  in 
tlie  most  elevated  animals  of  the  class.  And,  in  fact,  the 
first  period  which  we  have  particularized  above  in  the  em- 
bryonic life  of  the  Decapod  is  exhibited  in  the  permanent 
condition  of  some  inferior  crustaceans,  in  which  not  only 
arc  there  no  special  organs  for  respiration,  but  in  which 
none  of  the  appendices  occur  with  such  modifications  of 
structure  as  would  fit  them  to  become  substitutes  for  the 
branchise,  in  which,  consequently,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, that  is  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  appears  to  take  place 
over  the  surface  of  the  body  at  large.  The  greater  number 
of  the  Haustellate  Crustace€^  of  the  Entomostraca  properly 
so  called,  of  the  Copepoda,  and  even  of  the  Phyllosomata, 
appear  to  belong  to  this  type  of  organization.* 

The  branchial  character  is  so  inherent  in  this  class,  that 
it  is  preserved  even  in  certain  species  that  live  on  the  land. 
The  land-crab  iGecardrtua),  for  example,  would  die  if  long 
inraiersed  in  water ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  land  crusta- 
ceans, requires  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  to  enable  the 
branchiae  to  act,  and  accordingly  they  never  remove  fttr  from 
damp  situations. 

Nervous  System  and  Senses. — ^The  obscurity  in  which 
this  part  of  the  subject  was  involved  has  been  ^i^uily  dissi- 
pated by  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  many  authors,  among 
whom  Cuvier,  Rathke,  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards, 
and  Mr.  Newport  stand  pre-eminent. 

The  principles  deiived  from  the  study  of  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  nervous  system  in  the  common  crawfish  are, 

1.  the  isolated  formation  of  the  nervous  centres,  independ- 
ently of  one  another.  The  ulterior  junction  of  the  organs 
constitutes  the  law  of  centripetal  development  of  M.  Serres. 

2.  A  tendency  to  conjunction  by  a  motion  transversely.  3.  A 
second  motion  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  producing 
a  final  concentration  of  a  greater  or  less  ntnnbc^  of  nervous 
centres,  originally  independent  of  each  other. 

Tl^  first  of  these  conditions  is  well  seen  in  Talitrtis,  On 
each  side  of  the  meciial  line  in  this  genus  is  a  chain  of 
ganglions,  conjoined  by  nervous  centres  of  simple  constmc- 
tion,  flattened,  and  somewhat  lozenge-like  in  Uieir  outline. 
Thirteen  pairs  of  these  corre^nd  to  the  thirteen  se^ents 
of  the  body,  tlw  two  nuclei  of  each  jMiir  commnniaitinfl; 
together  in  the  same  way  that  each  pair  is  connected  with 
its  antecedent  and  succeeding  pair,  by  means  of  medullaTT 
cords  in  the  first  case,  and  longitudinal  cords  in  the  second. 
Each  of  these  pairs  in  aU  essentials  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
other,  the  cephahc  ganglion,  which  sends  branches  to  the 
antennae  and  eyes,  not  excepted.  In  PkifUoscma  the  ten- 
dency to  ^eentratizatioa  is  mn%  iAn'wmj  tnd  in  CftMthoe 


the  union  of  the  medullary  nuclei  it  a60(OiiM^iflliad«  ike  ii^ 
proximated  chains  forming  asin^  longitu&ial  seriea  horn 
head  to  tail. 

In  the  types,  as  miefat  be  expected,  \he  eentralicing  sya* 
tern  is  perfected  by  &e  actual  eonjunetion  of  the  n«ielei« 
and  here  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  works  sfeeve 
mentioned,  more  especially  to  those  of  Rathke,  of  Audouiit* 
and  Milne  Edwards,  and  of  Mr.  Newport,  and  the  beatttiAtl 
preparations  illustrative  of  this  part  of  the  organisation  otf 
the  crustaceans  in  the  museum  er  the  Royal  Colle^  oi  d\^- 
geons  in  London  (Gallery,  Nos.  1301  to  1303  B,  b^h  ineitt 
sive).  We  would  particularly  draw  hia  attention  te  No 
1302  A,  presented  iy  Mr.  Newport,  '  showing  the  anterior 
and  posterior,  or  motor  and  sensitive  tracts,  which  consti- 
tute the  cerebral  or  spinal  column,'  &e. ;  and  to  No.  1303  A, 
exhibiting  the  nervous  system  of  Sojfliarut  aniarcHeuB^ 
and  1303  B,  ktying  open  that  of  Pagurua  pedunculatut, 
both  prepared  by  Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  Newport's  excellent  and 
instructive  paper  '  On  the  nervous  system  of  the  Sphinx 
ligustri  of  Linnseus'  {Phil.  Trans^  part  iL,  1834),  including 
beautiful  illustratioi»  of  the  nervous  svstem  of  the  lobster* 
and  showing  its  ident^  in  principle  witn  that  of  the  Sphinx* 
should  be  carefully  studied* 

The  conclusion  formed  hf  M.  Milne  Bdwarde  in  his  Hi»- 
toire  is  that  *  the  nervous  system  of  the  crustaoea  oonsbti 
uniformly  of  medullary  nuclei  (ganglions)*  the  normal 
number  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  membeit  or 
rings  of  the  body,  and  that  all  the  modifications  eneountered* 
whether  at  different  periods  of  the  incubation,  or  in  different 
species  of  the  series,  depend  tepeeaally  en  the  appretxima- 
tion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the^  muclei  (an  ajuproXima- 
tion  which  takes  place  from  the  sides  towards  the  medisa 
line,  as  well  as  in  the  longitudinal  dtrectioa)^  and  to  an 
arrest  of  developmeBt  oeoirring  in  a  variable  mimiMr  of  tfw 
nncleL' 

Mr.  Newport  appears  to  have  been  the  fiAt  who  pointed 
out  the  doik>le  ganglionic  chain  in  the  Lobeier,  as  being 
composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres,  forming  distinct  and  super- 
posed fasciculi  or  cdnmns,  designated  by  him  cohunns  of 
sensation  and  of  motion. 

The  highest  degree  of  nervous  centralization  is  foand  in 
Mata,  according  to  M.  Mihie  Edwards,  who  lays  down  the 
following  principles,  the  result  of  the  experiments  made  by 
himself  and  M.  Audonin,  and  his  deep  and  elabcHrate  iBye»- 
tigation  of  the  subject 

'  1.  The  nervous  system  is  the  system  which  entirely  pre- 
sides over  the  sensations  and  motions. 

'  2.  The  nervous  cords  are  merely  the  or^s  of  tnoismis- 
sion  of  the  sensations  and  of  volition,  and  it  is  in  the  gan- 
glions that  the  power  of  perceiying  the  former  and  of  pio- 
ducing  the  latter  resides.  Every  organ  separated  from  its 
nervous  centre  speedily  loses  all  motion  and  sensation. 

'  3.  The  whole  of  the  ganghons  have  analo^us  properties ; 
the  fticuHy  of  defermining  motions  and  receiviag  sensations 
exists  in  each  of  these  organs ;  and  the  aetion  en  each  is  by 
to  imtch  the  more  independent  as  its  development  is  more 
isolated.  When  the  ganghonio  chactn  is  nearly  untfom 
through  its  whole  length,  it  may  be  divided  without  the 
action  of  the  apparatus  being  destroyed  in  either  portion 
thus  isolated,. — abways  understood,  that  both  are  of  consi- 
derable siiev  because,  when  a  very  snudl  portion  only  is 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  this  appears  too  weak, 
as  it  were,  to  continue  its  functions,  so  that  sensibility  and 
contractility  are  alike  speedily  k)st.  But  wheae  one  portion 
of  the  ganglionic  chain  has  attained  a  develoif«nent  very  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  rest,  iu  action  becomes  essential  to  thm 
integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  whole. 

•  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  from  this  that  sensi- 
bility and  the  faculty  of  exciting  muscular  contractions  are 
ever  completely  concentrated  in  the  cephalic  ganglions, 
and  it  seems  to  us  calculated  to  convey  a  very  inaccurate 
idea  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  these  ganglions  to  speak 
of  them  under  the  name  of  braiih  m  the  generality  of 
writers  have  been  led  to  do,  seduced  by  certain  inconclusive 
analogies  in  point  of  form  and  position. 

*Itis  nevertheless  to  be  remarked  that  in  these  ani- 
mals an  obscure  tendency  to  the  centralization  of  the  ner- 
vous functions  is  observable  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
nlionic  chain ;  because,  if,  in  the  lobster,  for.  instance,  it 
ivided  into  two  portions,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 
\w  severing  the  cords  of  communication  between  the  gon- 
llionsbeloi^^g  to  the  first  and  second  thoracic  rings,  sen- 
sibility, ana  especially  mobflity,  are  much  mot4  qoiekiy 
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lost  la  the  posterior  than  in  the  anterior  half,  and  this  dig- 
jproportion  ii  by  so  much  the  more  manifest  as  the  division 
IS  nerJbrmed  more  posteriorly;  still  there  is  a  great  inter- 
▼ai  hetween  this  first  indication  and  the  concentration  of 
the  Ibcnlties  of  perception  uid  of  will  in  a  single  organ-- 4he 
brain,  of  which  every  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
then  becomes  a  mere  dependency/    (Cyclo.  of  Anat,  and 

8ight,-^TbM  sense  is  possessed  by  the  whole  of  the  class 
at  some  period  of  their  hves,  and  in  the  great  majority  the 
organ  is  of  a  highly  comphcated^  structure.  The  parasitic 
Crustacea,  which  undergo  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  possess 
eyes  in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence,  though  they  are 
subsequentl]^  obliterated ;  but  the  gr^t  mass  of  crustaceans 
are  girted  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  objects  through 
the  medium  of  lig^t  from  their  birth  to  their  death.  We 
will  now  examine  tiie  different  forms  presented  by  the 
visual  apnaratus. 

Smootn  or  nrnple  J^6».— These  consist  of  a  smooth 
rounded  transparent  cornea,  being  a  modification  of  the 
t^^umentary  membrane,  immediately  behind  which,  and 
in  contact  with  it  is  the  crystalline  (ens,  generally  spheri- 
cal, and  behind  this  last  ani  in  contact  with  it  is  a  mass  of 
gelatine,  which  performs  the  fiinction  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, and  touches  the  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve.  A  thick 
deep-coloured  piement  envelops  the  whole  and  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eye-globe  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
transparency  of  the  cornea  begins.  Limulus  (Molucca 
crab,  king  crtib)  affords  an  exam^e  of  this  kind  of  eye.  The 
simple  eyes  have  never  been  found  to  exceed  two  or  three  in 
number. 

Intermediate  Eyes.—Nebalia^  Branchipuf  and  Daphnia 
present  us  with  theftrst  modification  of  a  visual  structure 
intermediate  as  it  were  between  the  simple  and  the  com- 
pound  eye^.  In  this  organization  the  cornea  is  still  undi- 
vided externally,  but  a  number  of  small  crystalline  lenses  and 
vitreous  humours,  each  in  its  separate  pigmentary  sac  and 
terminating  in  immediate  contact  with  the  optic  nerve,  pre- 
sent an  eye  consisting  of  a  conjunction  of  several  stemmata 
or  simple  eyes  under  a  common  cornea — Apus  [Binoculus], 
besides  its  pair  of  simple  eyes,  has  also  a  posterior  com- 
pound pair.  The  second  modification,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Edriophthalmians  (Amphithbe,  for  instance),  brings  us 
still  nearer  to  the  truly  compound  form  with  distinct  facets. 
Two  transparent  laminae  form  the  cornea  in  these  crusta- 
ceans :  the  external  is  smooth  and  undivided,  the  internal 
divided  into  a  variable  number  of  hexagonal  facets,  each 
with  a  distinct  cornea  which  are  superposed  upon  tbe  coni- 
cal crystalline  lens,  which  is  an  ingredient  in  compound 
eyes  properly  so  called. 

Compound  Eyes, — The  external  and  internal  membranes, 
tbe  junction  of  which  forms  the  cornea,  present  simul- 
taneously the  division  into  facets,  each  of  which  forms  an- 
teriorly an  ocular  compartment.  UnUke  the  facets  in 
the  eyes  of  insects  which  are  always  hexagonal,  these  pre- 
sent vaiious  figured  in  different  Crustacea.  In  Scyllarus, 
Galat/iea,  the  common  crawfish,  &c.,  for  example,  they  are 
square :  in  Pagurus,  Squilla,  the  crabs,  &c,  they  are  hexa- 
gons. The  crystalline  humour  that  succeeds  them  immedi- 
ately, is,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  *  of  a  conical  form, 
and  is  foHowed  by  a  vitreous  humour  having  the  appearance  of 
agelatinous  filament,  adhering  by  its  base  to  the  optic  nerve.' 
Each  of  the  columns  thus  formed  is,  moreover,  lodged 
within  a  pigmentary  cell,  which  likewise  covers  the  bulb  of 
the  optic  nerve.  *  out  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  the  large  cavity  within  which  the  whole  of  these  paral- 
lel columns,  every  one  of  which  is  in  itself  a  perfect  ejtt, 
are  contained,  is  closed  posteriorly  by  a  membrane,  which 
appears  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  middle  tegu- 
mentary  membmne  pierced  fi)r  the  passage  of  the  optic 
nerve,  so  that  the  ocular  chamber  at  large  results  from  the 
separation  at  a  point  of  the  two  external  layers  of  the  gene- 
ral envelope.*  *  *  *  «  The  most  remarkable'  modification 
of  facetted  eyes  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  sup- 
plementary lens,  of  a  circular  shape,  and  set  within  the  cor- 
nea in  front  of  each  proper  crystalline  lens.  These  small 
lenticular  bodies  exist  independently,  and  are  perfectly  dis- 
linct  fi*om  the  small  corneal  facets.  In  some  cases  they 
might  be  mistaken,  (in  the  Idote€B  for  example,  where  they 
may  be  perceived  singly,  and  with  their  distinct  circular 
forms,)  and  the  incautious  observer  led  to  conclude  that  the 
Cprneal  Ikcets  are  merely  these  lenticular  bodies  so  much 
enlarged  that  their  hexagonal  or  square  forms  rMult  from 


thair  ag^meration  in  a  point ;  but  there  are  erustacMt,  such 
as  the  CalHanassee,  in  which  these  two  elements  of  tha 
external  cornea  may  be  perfectly  distinguished,  the  lenti- 
cular body  being  of  insignificant  dimensions,  and  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  cometd  facet  only.  In  general,  however, 
the  diameter  of  the  lenticular  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
corneal  facet  itself,  so  that  their  edges  Uend.  Further,  the 
lenticular  bodies  are  most  commonly  evolved  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  thev  may  be  detached  from  it. 
Although  the  existence  of  these  different  modifications 
must  not  be  considered  as  being  exclusive,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  certain  crustaeea  which  exhibit  more  than  one  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  for  instance,  stemmata  and  cam- 
pound  eyes,  the  latter  only  are  the  species  of  visual  organ 
encountered  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Their  general 
number  is  two ;  but  these  are  occasionally  united,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  mass,  and  make  the  animed  appear,  at  first 
sight,  as  if  it  had  but  a  single  eye.  This  peculiarity  of 
organization  can  even  be  followed  in  the  Daphniee 
[Branchiopooa],  in  tjie  embryo  of  which  the  eyes  are  first 
seen  isolated  ;  with  the  progress  olM;he  development,  how- 
ever, they  are  observed  gradually  to  approach  each  other, 
and  finally  to  become  united.  Stemmata  are  always  im- 
moveable and  sessile ;  the  compound  eyes  with  smooth 
come€e,  however,  although  in  tne  majority  of  cases  they 
present  the  same  disposition,  now  and  then  occur  move- 
able: sometimes  they  are  supported  by  a  pedicle,  moveable 
in  like  manner  and  provided  with  special  muscles.  The 
eyes  with  facets  present  the  same  modifications,  and  even 
supply  important  characters  in  classifying  these  animals : 
thus  in  the  Edriophthalmia  the  eyes  are  always  immove- 
able and  sessile,  whilst  in  the  Decapoda  and  Stomapoda 
they  are  supported  upon  moveable  stems  of  very  various 
lengths,  ana  which  every  consideration  leads  us  to  view  as 
limbs  or  appendages  of  the  first  cephalic  ring.  It  some- 
times even  happens  that  in  these  animals,  between  the 
outer  edge  of  the  carapace  and  the  base  of  the  antennee, 
there  occurs  a  furrow  or  cavity,  wilhin  which  the  eyes  may 
be  withdrawn  or  laid  fiat,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  in- 
jury; this  gi'oove  or  canity  is  generally  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  the  orbit.*    (Uvdo.  of  Anat.  andPhys.) 

In  some  of  the  forms  {Maia  for  instance)  there  is  a 
fringe  of  hairs  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  so  placed  lis 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  brush  in  wiping  the  eye  when 
brought  into  contact  with  it. 

Hearing.^ A  cavity  full  of  fluid,  supplied  with  a  nerve 
fitted  for  the  perception  of  impulses  of  sound,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  auditory  system  in  the  crustacca.  This  appa- 
ratus is  assisted  by  certain  organs,  elastic  membranes,  and 
rigid  stems  for  instance,  organized  so  as  to  vibrate  under 
the  action  of  sonorous  undulations,  or  to  assist  such  vibra- 
tion. The  long  rigid  stem  formed  by  tbe  antenna)  of  the 
second  pair  assists  in  this  function,  and,  according  to  the 
highly  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Savart,  the  addition 
of  such  a  rigid  stem  renders  certain  vibrations  appreciable, 
which,  without  such  a  conductor,  would  be  imperceptible. 
In  many  of  the  forms  {Maia  for  instance)  there  is  an  ossi- 
culum  auditus. 

In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (Galler%% 
No.  1569  A)  is  a  Hennit  Crab  (Pagurus  mles,0\\\,),  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Owen4o  show  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  is 
composed  of  a  simple  vestibular  cavity  situated  at  the 
under  part  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  external  antennse.  The 
cavity  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  crustaceous  substance,  ex- 
cept at  the  internal  opening,  where  the  auditory  filament 
of  the  antennal  nerve  penetrates  it,  and  at  the  opposite 
side,  where  an  elliptical  opening  or  fenestra  is  \e%  which 
is  closed  by  the  acoustic  membrane :  the  membranes  of 
sound  affect  this  membrane,  and  are  transmitted  to  the 
ner\'ej  which  is  exposed  on  the  left  side.  (Owen.,  Cat.  of 
Phystolog.,  series.,  vol.  iii.,  part  1). 

Smell. — Every  lobster-pot  that  is  baited  on  our  coasts 
afibrds  evidence  tliat  the  Crustaceans  are  endued  with  the 
sense  of  smelling,  but  where  the  organ  is  seated  is  doubtful. 
M.  de  Blainville  placed  it  in  the  antenncB,  where  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  reside,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who 
further  states  that  the  opinion  of  M.  Rosenthal,  who  as- 
cribes the  function  to  a  cavity  which  he  discovered  at  the 
base  of  the  first  pair  of  antenn®,  requires  to  be  supported 
by  direct  experiment 

Taste, — ^Tnoueh  the  Crustacea  have  no  true  tongue,  their 
selection  of  food  and  the  preference  ex«n»0ed  by  thMi, 
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show  that  they  are  gifted  ynth.  the  sense  of  taste  or  a  sense 
analogous  to  it  The  seat  of  the  faculty  is  most  probably 
that  portion  of  the  tegumentary  membrane  that  bnes  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  oesophagus. 

Touch. — The  crust  more  or  less  calcarious  with  which 
the  Crustacea  are  covered  forms  a  medium  not  calculated  to 
cxmvey  external  impressions  of  any  delicacy.  *  Neverthe- 
less/ says  M.  Milne  Edwards,  *  in  pxint  of  the  head  there 
are  certain  special  organs  which  all  the  observations  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  the  organization  of 
these  animals  lead  me  to  regard  as  parts  more  particulariy 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  touclu  These  oigans 
arc  the  antennse — those  slender  filaments  possessed  of  a 
great  degree  of  flexibility,  of  motility,  and  of  sensibility. 
M.  de  Blainville  was  led  to  regard  these  organs  as  the  seat 
of  the  sense  of  smell :  but  direct  and  conclusive  experiment 
has  satisfied  us  that  the  destruction  of  the  antennsD  has  no 
inflnence  whatever  on  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  smell : 
and  we  are,  on  the  same  grounds,  induced  to  believe  them 
destined  to  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch  of  considerable 
delicacy,  unless  we  would  imagine  them  as  the  instruments 
of  same  quite  peculiar  sense,  the  existence  of  which  would 
be  purely  hypothetical.  The  number  and  disposition  of 
these  organs  varies  extremely.  Some  of  the  crustaceans 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  series  are  wholly  without  an- 
tenna), or  are  fivnished  with  them  in  a  merely  rudimentary 
state.  Some  species  have  no  more  than  a  single  pair  ;  tho 
normal  number  however  is  two  pairs.  In  speaking  of  the 
tegumentary  skeleton  we  have  said  to  which  of  the  rings 
these  appendages  belong ;  we  shall  only  say  further  here, 
that  they  may  be  inserted  on  the  superior  or  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  head  according  to  the  respective  development 
of  the  different  pieces  of  which  this  segment  is  composed. 
They  do  not  dififer  less  widely  in  their  form  and  composition, 
and  under  this  double  point  of  view  present  modifications 
analogous  to  those  which  we  have  specified  as  occurring  in 
the  extremities.* 


ff,  riijht  external  antennn  of  Hielphusn  fliiviAtilis;  &,  right  anteiHia  of  the 
Mine.    (DMmarett.) 

Organs  of  Reproduction. 

In  the  whole  class  the  sexual  organs  are  separate,  that  is, 
they  never  co-exist  in  the  same  individual,  and  the  repro- 
duction is  oviparous.  The  apparatus  is  double,  each  branch 
being  distinct,  and  in  some  cases>  completely  independent 
of  its  opposite.  The  celebrated  hermaphrodite  lobster  (Phil, 
Trans,,  1730,  p.  290),  presented  a  different  sexual  organ  on 
oach  side,  and  both  the  male  and  female  portion  were  com- 
plete* In  the  more  perfect  Crustacea  the  analogy  between 
the  male  w^  female  organs  is  so  great  as  frequently  to  de- 
ceive the  observer  at  first  sight. 

Male  Orgam. — Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  the  bhases  of  this  part  of  the  organi2ation  in 
the  Crustacea,  and  we  therefore  select  the  common  crab, 
not  only  on  aeoouut  ef  the  facilities  which  it  presents  to  the 
inquirer,  but  because  the  apparatus,  esnecially  in  the  season 
of  activity,  is  so  distinct  and  so  highly  developed.  The 
testis  is  grape-like,  the  cluster  consisting  of  four  principal 
lobes,  formed  of  numerous  worm-like  delicate  canals,  con- 
voluted into  pellets.  The  first  portion  is  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  thorax  and  terminated  m  a  large  coiled  up  vessel 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  stomach ;  behind,  and  connected 
with  it,  is  the  deferent  vessel,  a  convoluted  canal  of  some 
size  and  of  a  milky  colour.  It  is  twisted  about  the  thorax, 
and  at  last  penetrates  the  cell  of  the  last  pair  of  limbs, 
opening  outwardly  on  the  basilar  piece,  the  situation  gene- 


rally assigned  to  the  aperture  in  the  Crustacea.  *  In  4h» 
ordinary  state,'  sa>^  M.  Milne  Edwards,  *the  excretory 
canal  terminates  on  (he  edges  of  the  opening,  but  at  the 
instant  of  sexual  intercourse  the  extremity  of  the  canal 
undergoes  a  kind  of  erection,  and  by  becoming  folded  upon 
itself,  hke  the  finger  of  a  glove,  projecU  externally,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  penis  adequate  to  the  intromission  of  the 
fecundating  fluid.  This  latter  circumstance  was  long  un- 
known to  naturalists,  who  were  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  members  of  the  first  and  second  abdominal  rings  as 
the  external  male  instruments.  These  two  pairs  of  extre- 
mities, in  fact,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their 
diape,  which  is  styliform,  and  their  structure,  which  is 
tubular,  being  composed  of  two  homy  lamiiiae  convoluted 
one  upon  aiSither,  the  first  including  the  second.  But 
direct  observation  has  deprived  them  of  all  claim  to  bo 
considered  as  fulfilling  any  office  of  so  much  consequence 
in  the  economy  of  the  Crustacea  as  that  of  conveying  the 
fecundating  fluid  from  the  body  of  the  male  into  that  of 
the  female.  At  the  most  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
organs  of  excitation,  and  which  the  animal  may  perhaps 
employ  at  the  same  time  to  g^de  the  male  into  the  female 
organ. 

'  The  female  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  Crustacea  in  the 
highest  state  of  complication,  consists  of  an  ovary,  an 
oviduct,  and  copuUUory  pouches.  The  ovaries  in  the  Deca- 
poda  brachyura  resembk  four  cylindrical  tubes  placed  lon- 
gitudinally in  the  thorax,  and  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
pairs,  each  opening  into  a  distinct  oviduct,  yet  communi- 
cating with  one  another  by  a  transverse  canal,  and  by  the 
intimate  union  of  the  two  posterior  tubes  in  a  portion  of 
their  length.  The  oviducts  as  well  as  the  ovaries  are  of  a 
whitish  colour ;  they  are  short,  and  become  united  in  their 
course  to  a  kind  of  sac,  the  neck  of  which  extends  to  the 
exterior  of  the  animal*8  body ;  there  is  one  of  these  on  each 
side,  and  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  copulatory 
pouches.  It  is  into  these  reservoirs  that  the  male  pours  the 
fecundating  fluid  which  is  here  stored  up  and  applied  to 
the  ova  as  they  pass  in  succession  along  and  out  of  the 
oviducts.  These,  after  a  course  which  is  never  long,  ter- 
minate at  the  vulvae,  openings  formed  in  the  sternal  pieces 
of  the  segment  which  supports  the  third  pair  of  ambulatory 
extremities. 

*  The  Anomoura  and  Macroura  have  no  copulaton'  pouches, 
and  their  vulvro  are  situated  on  the  basilar  joint  of  the 
ambulatory  extremities  of  the  third  pair.  The  mode  in 
which  fecundation  is  accomplished  in  these  genera,  is  con- 
sequently much  less  apparent  than  in  the  Brachyura 
Many  writers  arc  of  opinion  that  this  operation  takes  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  ovaries,  a  process  that  appears  by  no 
means  feasible  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  develop- 
ment of  the  ova,  which  is  such  that  the  last  of  them  are 
not  in  being  even  long  after  the  first  have  been  expelled 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  suppose  that  fecunda- 
tion does  not  take  place  till  after  the  ova  are  laid,  which 
we  know  to  be  the  case  among  the  Bairachia  and  the 
gi'eater  number  of  fishes. 

'The  female  crustacean  does  not  abandon  her  eggs  after 
their  extrusion.  Those  of  the  Decapods  preserve  them 
under  their  abdomen  by  means  of  the  abdominal  extre- 
mities modified  in  their  structure.  The  Edriophthalmia 
again  keep  them  under  their  thorax  by  means  of  the 
flabelliform  appendages  of  the  extremities  belonging  to  the 
region;  whilst  the  inferior  genera,  such  as  the  Entomos- 
traca,  &c.  have  suspended  to  the  external  orifices  either 
horny  tubes  or  a  pair  of  membranous  sacs  which  contain 
and  transport  them  from  place  to  place.  These  varieties 
in  the  accessory  organs  of  generation  are,  in  many  cases, 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  sexes :  thus,  among  the  Deca- 
poda  brachyura,  the  females  are  known  at  a  glance  by  their 
wider  abdomen,  which  is  sometimes  of  such  dimensions  as 
to  cover  the  whole  sternum.  Sometimes  these  sexual  organs 
extend  to  the  antenna)  and  to  various  other  organs ;  some- 
times it  even  influences  the  size,  and  occasionally,  as  we 
have  said,  the  general  external  conformation  is  modified  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  male  and  the  female  of  one  and  the 
same  species  have  been  taken  as  types  of  two  distinct 
geneva. 

The  progress  and  incubation  of  the  ovum,  though  a  sub- 
ject of  the  highest  interest,  would,  if  detailed,  occupy  more 
space  than  can  be  allotted  to  the  department  which  now 
occupies  our  attention,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that  the  m^iorjtyof  the  class  do  ^make  their  eaut 
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f^om  tlie  egg  till  the  whole  of  the  organs  neceegary  to  their 
conrlition  are  developed,  and  till  their  form  prestents  but 
slight  differences  from  that  which  is  presented  by  the  adult 
animal.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  many  of  the  crustaceans, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  class,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
bjrn  prematurely,  and  then  have  to  pass  through  a  series 
of  changes  which  have  been  properly  termed  metamor- 
phoses before  they  reach  their  final  shape.  M.  Milne 
Edwards  observes  that  these  changes,  whatever  their 
amount,  depend  on  the  following  circumstances : — 1st  The 
continuation  of  the  normal  work  of  development.  2nd. 
The  unequal  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  body;  and, 
3rd.  The  atrophy  and  complete  ultimate  disappearance  of 
certain  parts. " 

The  following  cut  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  in  the  carapace,  and  that  of  Thelphusa 
lluviatilis  (p.  189  )  of  the  relative  external  position  of  the 
orOTns  alluded  to. 


[CiurciBtts  mnnas,  open.) 

a,  n,  a,  n,a,  »tomac1i ;  6,  b^  genital  organs;  e, heart |  d,  i,\mnMmi  •,/»/• 
iirer. 


[Aitacus  fluviatilis,  op«n.] 

a.  a,  m,  a,  •lomaeh  ;  h,  genital  organs;  e,  heart;  i,  d,  d,  d,  d,  liver;  ite,braB- 
chix  ;  J,f,  muscles  of  the  mnndiblcs. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  class  is  most  widely 
distiibuted,  and  the  form  seems  adapted  for  every  climate. 

Place  in  the  Animal  Series. — The  insects  and  arachni- 
dans  are  the  forms  to  which  the  crustaceans  bear  the 
greatest  relations. 

Systematic  Arrangement 

Almost  every  writer  on  this  interesting  class  of  animals 
has  embodied  his  own  views  in  their  classiflcation.  Among 
the  principal  zoologists  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
the  namc&  of  Cuvier,  Desmarest,  LatreiUe  and  Leach,  will, 
with  many  others,  occur  to  the  observer.  We  select  the 
arrangement  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  because  it  is  founded 
on  anatomical  investigation,  and  on  actual  experiment 
made  in  a  great  many  instances  by  himself  and  M.  Au- 
douin. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  then,  makes  the  Crastacea  to  con- 
sist of  two  great  divisions. 


1st  Of  those  which  have  the  mouth  flirniahed  with  A 
certain  number  of  organs,  destined  in  an  especial  manner 
to  the  prehension  or  division  of  the  food. 

2nd.  Those  which  have  the  mouth  unfurnished  with 
special  prehensile  or  masticatory  organs,  but  surrounded 
by  ambulatory  extremities,  the  bases  of  which  perform  tne 
part  of  jaws.  We  shall  take  this  second  division  first  be* 
cause  it  contains  but  one  ord^,  viz.,  the  Xyfhosuba  (Xi* 
phosura).    Example,  Limulus. 

But  it  is  to  the  first  division  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
crustaceans  belong,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  two  greai 
groups. 

1st  The  Maxillosa  or  Mandibulata,  which  possess  a 
mouth  armed  with  jaws,  &c. 

2nd.  The  Edentata  or  Haustellata,  whose  mouth  is 
prolonged  in  the  shape  of  a  sucker. 

The  Maxillosa  are  separated  into  four  great  sections. 

I. 

Podophthalmia. 

These  almost  always  possess  true  brandiier,  pedunculated 
and  moveable  eyei ;  feet  or  extremities  vergiform,  partly 
prehensile,  partly  ambulatory ;  and  a  thorax  covered  by  d 
carapace. 

The  Podophthalmia  contain  two  orders,  the  Decapoda 
and  Stomapoda, 

1st.  Decapoda,  whose  brknchisD  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  thorax,  and  are  inclosed  in  special  respiratory  cavities. 
The  oral  apparatus  is  composed  of  six  pairs  of  membmrs. 
There  are  five  pairs  of  thoracic  extremities,  which  are  ge- 
nerally ambulatory.  The  Decapoda  are  divided  into  1st, 
the  Brachyura  (Cancer,  Portunus,  Grapsus,  &c,  &c) ;  2nd, 
the  Anomoura  (Dromia,  Ranina,  Pagurus,  &o.,  fee);  3rd, 
the  3facrot/ra  (Astacus,  Scyllarus,  Palsemon,  Sec,  &c.). 

2nd.  Stomapoda,  whose  branchiee  are  external;  some- 
times rudimentary  or  none.  Oral  apparatus  composed  in 
general  of  three  pairs  of  members.  Thoracic  extremities 
prehensile  or  for  swimming ;  generally  six  or  eight  pairs. 
(Mysis,  Phyllosoma,  Squills,  &e.,  &c.) 

EDRfOPBTBALinA. 

True  branchise  none«  but  replaced  bv  certain  portions  of 
the  extremities  modified  ad  hoc  in  their  structure;  eyes 
sessile ;  thoracic  extremies  ambulatory,  almost  always  con- 
sisting of  seven  pairs;  no  carapace.  The  Edriophthalmia 
contam  three  orders,  viz^  the  Amphipoda^  the  Liemodipoda, 
and  the  Isopoda, 

Ist.  Amphipoda.  These  have  the  palpi  of  the  thoracic 
extremities  vesicular,  and  subserving  respiration.  The  ab- 
domen is  very  much  developed,  subserving  locomotion,  and 
is  furnished  with  six  pairs  of  limbs,  the  three  first  of  which 
differ  in  form  and  use  from  the  three  last.  (Gammarus, 
Talitra,  &c..  &c.) 

2nd.  L<?bmodipoda.  Abdomen  rudimentary.  Palpi  of 
the  thoracic  extremities  vesicular  and  subser^'ing  respira- 
tion.   (Proto,  Caprella,  Sco.) 

3rd.  IsopoDA.  Abdominal  extremities  well  developed; 
the  five  first  pairs  lamellar  and  subserving  rsspiration.  Ab- 
domen well  developed.    (Idotea.  Spheroma,  kg.,  &c.) 

III. 

Branchxopoiu. 

No  true  branchi^t,  but  thoracic  extremities  kmellar, 
membranous,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  subservient  to  respira- 
tion. The  Branchicpoda  contain  two  orders,  Phyllopoda 
and  Cladocera. 

1st.  Phyllofoda.  No  bivalve,  shell-like  covering.  Ex- 
tremities natatory,  and  in  considemUe  numbers  (from  8  to 
22).    (Branchipus,  Umnadius,  &c.,  &e.) 

2nd.  Cladocsba.  Gampaoe  in  ibrm  of  a  bivalve-shsll. 
Thoracic  members  five  pairs.    (Daphnia,  &c.) 

IV. 

Eictomostraca. 

No  branchiof,  nor  any  modification  of  organ  apparent  to 
supplv  the  place  of  these.  Eyes  sessile,  and  commonly 
united  into  a  sincie  mass.  The  Entomostraca  contain  two 
orders,  viz.,  the  Uopepoda  and  Ostrapoda. 

1st.  Copepoda.  Body  divided  into  distinct  rings,  neither 
carapace  nor  valvular  envelope.  Thoracic  and  oral  mem- 
bers in  considerable  numbers.    CCyclops,  Pontia,  &c.)      ^ 

2nd.    Ostrapoda.    Body  without  very  evident  annular 
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,  «adl  ^niiralf  oidoMd  vaAet « lafge  Harwi  thield 
hwm%  iL%  l^trm  «f  a  bivadve-thelL  Extremities  in  very 
small  nimiber.    (Cypns,  &c.) 

2.  Edxnt^a 

!%•  Ebbittata  contain  three  ocders,  viz.,  tlie  Aranei- 
f^^rmet,  the  SiphonegiGmata,  and  the  Lemiei/ormes, 

l#t.  AaAMBi-PDRMBS.  Extremities  rod-like,  long,  adapted 
for  walking.    (Pycnogonon,  Nymphon.) 

2nd.  SifiHONOttfOMATA.  Extremities  not  adapted  ibr 
walking ;  partly  lamellar,  partly  prehensile.  (Caligus,  Di- 
chelestion,  &c) 

9t^  LiERNiEivoRiiss.  Extremities  rudimentary^  body 
presenting  anormal  forms.    (Lernoda,  &c.) 

Fossil  Crustacea. 

Crustacea  occur  ia  a  fossil  atate  througfaoiil  the  series  of 
fossiliferous  beds.  One  form  now  extinct  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  earliest  of  the  created  beings  whose  re- 
mains have  been  preserved  to  ns.  The  Trilobitic  type  is  to 
be  traced  from  the  oldes^t  fossiliferous  strata  ,to  t^e  coal- 
measures  ;  and  tlie  Decapoda  have  been  found  below  the 
dialk,  in  the  chalk,  ana  in  some  of  the  most  recent  de- 
posits. Even  the  branchiae  and  eyes  of  some  of  these  fossil 
crustaceans  ace  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  The  de^tails 
of  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  found  under  tl^  heads 
treaiing  oi  the  families  and  genera  noticed  in  this  work 
-^vlwse  orixanic  remains  have  been  discovered. 

CETJtH*  ur  CRWTH,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
violin  kind,  furiiit  rly  much  used  \n  Wales.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins iiavH  that  'it  somewhat  resembles  a  violin,  twenty-two 
iiaht^.^  m  knigtli  uad  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  It 
liuf^  &i3L  bUittgSj  supported  by  a  bridge,  and  is  played  on  by 

a  bow Ine  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles 

to  the  sides  of  this  instrument,  but  m  an  oblique  direction, 
and  one  of.  the  feet  passes  through  one  of  the  80\md  holen, 
and  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  back.'  The  four  first  strings 
are  placed  as  in  the  VioUn,  but  the  &fth  and  sixth,  which 
are  an  inch  longer  than  the  otheirs,  are  ^ed  to  tl^e  upper 

6 art  of  tha  instrument  in  the  manner  of  the  arch-lute 
Lute],  and  unconnected  with  the  finger-board.    Accord- 
ing to  the  sama  writer  Ibe  Wf^  oiUxfi  Cruth  were  these : — 
6        6        4^        S        2         I 
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ih>m  which  we  ace  led  to  iiuppose  that  tbp  strings  were 
struck  in  pairs — two  at  ^  time. 

The  word  Cruth  was  coiirupted  in  pronunciation  into 
crowd ;  hence  a  performer  (m  the  instrument  was  called 
a  crowder.  Butler,  in  Hudibras^  names  his  Mdler  Croicdero, 
(Hawkins*  HisU  vol.  ii.) 

CRUX,  a  southern  constellation  formed  out  of  Halley's 
observations,  by  Ausustin  Rover,  in  his  maps,  published  in 
1679.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  hinder  legs  and  under  the 
body  of  Centaurus. 
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CRUZ,  SANTA.    [Santa  Cruz.' 

CRUZ,  VERA.    [Vera  Cruz.]  ' 

CRYOLITE.  This  mineral  is  a  fluate  of  soda  and  alu- 
mina ;  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  or  reddish,  or  yellowish-brown, 
£jLid  its  streak  is  white.  It  occiurs  in  crystalline  masses,  but 
its  primary  form  has  not  been  observed;  its  cleavage  is 
parallel  to  the  terminal  and  lateral  planes  of  a  rectangular 
pri  m.  Its  specific  granfcy  is  from  2 '94  to  2*963.  It  is 
not  8o  hard  as  fiuor  spar,  is  translucent,  and  by  immer- 
sion in  water  becomes  transp^ent.    It  fuses  by  the  blow- 


pipe into  a  transparent  globule,  which  becomet  opaque  on 
cooling. 

It  is  found  at  Arksut-fiord,  in  West  Greenland.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin  it  consists  of— 

Fluoric  acid  and  water  .  47 
Soda  ....  32 
Alumina     .        .         •        21 

loe 

CRYPSIRI'NA.    |Tkmia.J 

CRYPT,  a  low-vaulted  chamber,  the  vaulting  of  which  i& 
supported  on  columns,  and  the  basement  walls  of  a  church 
or  cathedral.  Ciypts  are  usually  without  windows,  and 
when  seen  by  torch-light  their  simple  and  massive  arch  i- 
tecture  has  a  gloomy  appearance.  Some  crypts  have  become 
the  receptacle  of  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  as  at  the 
abbev  of  St.  Denis.  Crypts  are  far  from  being  common  to 
all  cliurches  and  cathedrals.  There  are  some  interesting 
views  of  crypts  in  Dugdale's  'Monastioon.' 

CRYPTOCE'PHALUS  X<»©offroy),  a  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  section  Cyclica,  and  family  Chryso- 
melidee.  Technical  characters :— antennae  filifotm,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  body ;  palpi  with  the  joints  nearly  of  equal 
thickness ;  head  deeply  maerted  into  the  thorax,  small  and 
vertical ;  thorax  neany  as  broad  as  the  el>tra  \  body  short 
and  cylindrical. 

Upwards  of  twenty  ^ecies  of  this  genus  are  found  in 
this  country ;  the  most  abundant  species  is  Cryptoc&phalui 
sericeui:  thi^  little  beetle  is  of  a  brilUant  golden  green 
colour,  and  about  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  it  is  found 
during  the  mon,th  of  July  in  the  flowers  of  the  Hicracium 
and  sunilar  planti. 

Cryptocephalui  lAneola  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
last,  and  ii  found  on  oak  trees,  haeels,  &c. ;  it  is  black  and 
glossy ;  the  elytra  are  red,  and  have  an  oblong  dash  in  the 
middle,  and  the  suture  and  outer  margin  black. 

CRYPTOOONGHUS,  a  name  given  by  some  zoologists 
to  those  ChitonideB  whose  shelly  plates  are  entirely  hidden 
by  the  investing  borj^er.  [Chitons  ;  and  Zool  Journal, 
vol  v.,  p.  28.J 

CRYPTOGA'MIA,  th^  twenty-fourth  class  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  system  of  plants.  )jt  iiidudes  all  those  genera  the 
flowers  of  which  are  either  altogether  absent  or  formed 
upon  a  plan  different  from  that  of  ordinar};  plants.  Ferns, 
mosses,  Uchens,  al^se,  funsi,  with  their  immediate  allies, 
form  the  class,  which  is  tue  same  as  the  Acotyledons  of 
Jussieu,  and  the  Cellulares  of  De  CandoUe.  >. 

CRY'PTONYX.      [TBTBAONIDiB.] 

CRYPTO'PHAGUS  <Herbst),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Kngidsd.  They  are^  minute  beetles, 
which  are  found  in  rimei  and  in  flowess,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  common  in  damp  cellars. 

The  Cryptophagi  are  seldom  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  generally  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and 
more  or  less  pubeseent.  They  hiave  the  antennse  rather 
thick  and  eleven-joinyted ;  the  basal  joint  is  thicker  than 
the  seven  following,  ana  the  three  apical  joints  form 
an  elongated  knob ;  the  terminal  jouxt  is  somewhat 
conical,  and  the  two  preceding  joints  are  cup-shaped; 
the  head  is  nearly  triangular^  inserted  into  the  thorax  as 
iar  back  as  the  eyes ;  the  thorax  is  nearly  square,  and  the 
lateral  margins  are  more  or  less  denticulated ;  they  usually 
exhibit  an  obtuse  tooth-like  process  in  the  middle;  the 
elytra  are  elongate ;  the  sides  are  generally  straight  and 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and  tiie  apex  is  rounded. 

About  sixteen  species  have  been  found  in  this  coundy. 
Crypiophagus  bUuberculatiu  is  sometimes  abundant  in 
nuiff-baUs,  and  porobably  inhabits  other  fungi* 

CRYPTOPROCTA.    [Viverrida.] 

CRYFJTORHY'NCHIDES  (Schoenheer),  a  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects  (section  Rhynchophora),  the  species  of 
which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  possessing  a  groove 
in  the  chest  into  which  the  rostrum  is  received  when  at 
rest 

This  family  contains  upwards  of  twenty  genera,  of  which 
the  genus  Ctyptor^^/nckus  may  be  consid^ed  a^  the  type. 
The  characters  of  this  genus  are : — antennae  twelve  jointed, 
short,  funioulus  seven-jointed ;  the  fii^t  joint  rather  longer 
tlmn  the  rest ;  club  oval  or  oblong-oval ;  rostrum  moderate, 
rather  arched ;  thorax  o|ten  broader  than  lone,  narrower 
towards  the  apex,  and  furnished  with  tufts  on  the  anterior 
part ;  elytra  somewhat  ovate^  covering  the  abdomen ;  actt* 
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Of  this  00mis  upwards  of  ninety  species  are  known,  only 
one  Off  which  inhabits  England — Cruptorkynchus  Lctrathi. 
This  beetle  is  less  thAn  half  an  inch  in  bngth,  ana  of  a 
(hdl  brownisb-black  colonr ;  the  thorax  is  whitish  at  the 
sides,  and  is  furnished  on  the  upper  part  wifth  five  Mack 
tufts,  t\vo  on  the  anterior  part  near  the  eyes,  and  three  in  a 
lizte  a  little  behind  tiMie,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax, 
and  one  en  each  side ;  the  elytra  are  brown-white  ttt  the 
bsse^  and  White  «t  the  apex,r  and  are  studded  with  nume- 
rent  Mack  tubercles. 

C  Lapathi  is  found  on  wiHows,  and  is  somettmesr  toler- 
ably abimdant  in  osier-beds  in  the  south  of  England :  when 
touched,  like  most  of  its  tribe,  it  oontraols  tCs  legs  amd  ^Is 
to  the  srottnd. 

CR YPtO'STOMA.  [Chismobranchjata,  vol.  yik  p.  94.] 

CRYPTU'RUS.    [TiifA3fouJ 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS.    [Eye.] 

OR  YSTAIJLO'QRAPH  Y.  o*  the  doctrine  of  the  relation 
of  ci-)'staUine  forms,  is  in  strictness  an  appHcation  of  solid 
geometry ;  but  it  if^  praetiCatty  allied  to  mineraloey,  arnd  may 
ab30  b^  regarded  as  »  subsidtary  de]]|artiftent  of  tmit  scieneef. 

Minerals  occur  yery  gevterally  in  the  state  of  erystids* 
that  fSy  iti  certain  definite  and  symmefricitl  fi}rms7  anfd  these 
are  regarded  as  crystals  whether  they  are  trans^^irent  of 
oparfue. 

A  solid  figure,  of  the  shape  of  a  common   die,  used  m 


Bg.  %    m  HighMd^A  Itoufe  or  ^%Ai%AMi, 
produced  when  the  solid  angles  are  so  deeply 
to  obHtenet»  idl  the  Dkos  Of  tte»  ««b«. 


#hM  ■ 


Bg.Z. 


Now  ff  f#,  mathemattcilly  speakhtg,  indifferent  whefker 


figdre  weirid  be  produced,  whidh  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  cube. 

If  the  edges  were  to  be  all  cut  off,  so  as  to  produce  new 
sm-faces,  making  equal  angles  with  the  adjacent  sides  of 
the  cube,  another  derived  form  would  result  In  these 
cases  the  cube  would  be  deemed  the  primary  form,  and  the 
derived  figures  secondary  forms  of  the  cube.  .  1  angles.    Relntiotii  of  Ihe  satwe  nstwte  s>rtymsl  among  the 

Mmerals  are  yery  genenilly  known  by  their   pnmary  .  ,,ri.<inal  atid  derired  ftgnrcs  beI<mi?Tftt  to  each  kind  of  the 
forms:   but  as  these  are  of  different  kmds,  and  as  natural  !  in-imary  forms,  exi^ept  the  rhofffboid.    The  reason  for  pte- 


Jingles,  wouH  correspottd  f*  poiiiitrtt  Wiifi  the  fs**e9  of  the 
cn^.be,  ?md  those  which  wouM  t^nXi  ftotti  the  tftfncation  of  *fs 
edges  would  cofrtspond  in  pmfttfm  wifh  those  Whirfh  W^fnW 
result  from  the  trimcation  of  the  edges  of  ^he  Cube.  Th* 
cube  might  therefore  be  regai-ded  as  the  decorntert  form  of 
the  octahe<lron,  *fisin^  rfom  ife  fnmcftti:m  of  if8'9i:t  solid 


crysials  are  very  generally  found  in  secondary  forms,  from 
which  the  primary  is  to  be  inferred,  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  relations  of  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  is  re- 
quisite, to  enable  the  mineralogist  to  determine  the  primary 
from  the  secondary,  and  hence  to  arrive  at  a  knowletlgo  of 
the  mineral  to  which  any  given  crystal  belongs. 

Our  subject  may  therefore  be  considered  under  three 
heads,  viz. : — 

Primary  forms, 

Secondary  forms. 

The  laws  of  derivAticm^  or  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Bccondary  and  primary. 

To  which  we  propose  to  add  some  account  of  the  nature 
of  crystallization,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  natural  crys- 
tals may  be  supposed  to  have  been  produced. 

We  must  however  preihise  a  few  definitions. 

What  we  have  called  the  comers  of  the  cube  will  be 
termed  its  solid  angles,  and  so  of  the  comers  or  points  of 
sdl  other  figures. 

A  solid  angle  or  edge  cut  off  so  as  to  produce  a  new 
surface,  or  plane  as  it  is  termed,  is  said  to  be  truftcaied. 

The  series  of  forms  resulting  from  each  of  the  primary 
forms  constitutes  a  peculiar  system  qf  crystaUization ;  there 
are,  consequently,  as  many  different  systems  as  there  are 
different  kinds  of  primary  forms. 

A  prtsm  IS  a  solid  figure,  having  any  number  of  sides 
with  pserallel  edges,  and  itsiwo  ends  peoralle). 

A  ff^^  prism  is  one  which  stands  upright  when  placed 
on  a  table ;  if  it  overhangs  the  base  in  the  direction  of  an 
edge  or  diagonal  it  is  termed  oblique,  and  if  sfn  oblique 
pf  ism  is  a^in  oblique  in  the  direction  of  a  second  edee  ot 
diagonal  it  is  doubly  oblique.  The  basses  of  donUy  omufRe 
prisms  are  ustially  oblioue*angled  psrallelognkms. 

The  edges  of  the  siaes,  smd  the  »de  pkines  ot  a  prisma 
are  termed  lateral,  and  those  of  the  enos  terminal  edges 
and  phmes. 

I.  Primaryforms. 

These  are  in  some  degree  arbttrarily  assumed,  as  it  sp^ 
tmars  fVom  the  three  following  figures,  showing  the  rekitien 
between  the  cubes  and  angular  octahedron. 

M0. 1  kacube.^ 

M^.  %  m  edbe,  witb  its  soHd  mi§hi  tnmeaited. 


ferrirrg  the  one  or  the  other  Of  these  as  the  primary  wrM  fcie 
considered  when  wo  treat  of  the  relations  of  the  different 
:  brms  of  crystals. 

We  have,  for  reasons  whicl^  we  shaS  then  state<  sfStmved 
the  following  figures  as  the  primary  or  fundflraehtal  forfes 
of  all  known  crystals. 

The  cube,  Jig.  I. 

The  square  prism,  in  which,  supposing  the  base  of  this 
prism  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  a  side  of  a  given  cvM, 
and  this  and  the  cube  to  be  both  staitding  on  a  tifble,  the  slp- 
Hght  edgei  would  be  tonger  or  shotfefth^ft  ffifeieef  the 
cube. 

A  riglff  rhombic  prism,  Jfg.  4. 

An  oblique  rtiowbic  prism,  Jig.  f. 

A  doubly-obttque  prism,  y7^.  6, 

A  rhomboid  or  rhombohedrort,^.  7. 


I^g^4. 


Frg.S. 


f<f>i 


Fig,  9. 


fig.  7 


The  cube  being  bounded  by  six  equal  square  plames,  the 
H»hierals  which  assume  this  form  are  not  distinp^uishable 
by  Ibe  figure  of  their  crystals;  but  mineoal^  whioh  o^cur 
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under  the  other  forms  may  generally  be  distmguished  as 
follows : — 

Those  which  can  bo  referrea  to  square  pnsms,  by  the 
different  proportions  which,  in  each  particular  case,  the 
lateral  edges  bear  to  the  terminal  edges ;  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  other  prisms  and  to  the  rhomboid,  by  the 
angles  at  which  their  planes  intersect  each  other.  The 
ratios  of  the  edges  of  square  prisms  may  be  determined 
by  known  algebraical  formulse  from  the  angular  measure- 
ment of  some  of  the  secondary  forms,  and  the  angles  at 
which  the  planes  of  the  other  forms  meet,  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  ascertained  by  measurement  with  an  instrument 
called  a  Goniombter,  but  in  others  they  must  be  deduced 
mathematically  from  some  of  their  respective  secondary 
forms.  The  treatise  on  Crystallography  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana'  will  supply  the  reader  witli  the  for- 
muJsD  applicable  to  these  purposes. 

These  six  primajry  forms  stand  in  oertam  relations  to 
each  other,  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out.  If 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  cube  be  supposed  to  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  terminal  edges,  a  square  prism,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  would  be  produced ;  if  two  opposite  lateral 
edges  of  a  square  prism  could  be  pressed  towards  each  other, 
the  parallelism  h^ing  kept,  a  right  rhombic  prism  would 
be  formed ;  if  this  prism  could  be  pressed  in  the  directipn 
of  either  of  the  diagonals  of  its  terminal  plane,  so  as  to 
make  the  figure  overhang  the  base  in  that  direction,  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism  would  be  represented ;  and  if  again 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  other  diagonal,  so  that  it 
should  overhang  the  base  in  both  directions,  a  doubly- 
oblique  prism  would  be  formed.  If  we  suppose  a  cube 
to  be  made  to  stand  on  one  of  its  solid  angles  by  i>lacing 
the  fingers  on  an  opposite  one,  and  if,  while  held  in  this 
position,  the  two  solid  angles  could  be  pressed  nearer  to- 
gether or  drawn  fiirth^  apart,  the  altered  cube  would 
become  a  rhomboid. 

2.  Secondary  forms. 

These  might  be  produced,  and  are  most  conveniently 
described,  by  supposed  truncations  of  the  solid  angles  or 
edges  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms ;  but  as  in  nature  the 
most  minute  crystals  appear  in  the  shape  of  secondary 
forms,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  modifications  of  the 
primary  are  occasioned  by  some  natural  influence  operating 
upon  the  first  germ  of  the  crystal,  and  continuing  during 
the  period  of  its  increase  in  size. 

Secondary  crystals  are  sometimes  altered  from  the  pri- 
mary only  by  single  sets  of  planes  replacing  some  of  the 
solia  angles  or  edges ;  in  other  cases  both  the  solid  angles 
and  edges  are  replaced  by  planes  in  the  same  secondary 
crystal;  and  in  others,  several  different  sets  of  planes 
appear  replacing  the  solid  angles  and  edges  of  the  same 
crystals,  and  producing  very  numerous  and  complicated  se- 
condary forms.  Thus  it  occurs  that  the  solid  angles  of  tlie 
cube  are  sometimes  replaced  by  three  and  sometimes  by  six 
symmetrical  planes,  of  which  several  sets  may  occur  on  the 
same  crystal,  and  perhaps  with  other  planes  replacing  the 
edges.  Similar  changes  of  figure  may  also  occur  on  each 
of  the  other  kinds  of  the  primary  forms,  thus  producing 
the  different  systems  of  crystallization  before  referred  to. 
•  The  number  of  known  secondary  forms  belonging  to  each 
system  is  already  very  great ;  in  one  mineral,  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  amount  to  many  hundreds ;  but  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  might  occur  under  the  operation  of 
only  a  few  of  the  laws  of  which  we  shall  aflerwaras  treat. 

Amon^  tho  secondary  forms  of  crystals  there  are  some 
which  differ  in  their  characters  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. Let  us  suppose  two  diagonal  lines  to  be  drawn 
through  opposite  angles,  and  crossing  each  other  on  the  faces 
of  the  cube.  It  may  be  observed,  by  referring  to^^.  2,  that 
the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  all  these  diagonals  are 
truncated  to  produce  the  octahedron;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  tne  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  only  one 
of  mose  diagonals  on  one  plane,  and  a  transverse  diagonal 
on  a  parallel  plane,  are  truncated,  producing  a  four 
instead  of  an  eight-sided  secondary  figure;  these  are 
termed  kemi  forms,  frt>m  their  presenting  only  half  the 
number  of  planes  which  might  be  expected  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  primary  crystal.  These  defective  figures,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  firom  their  wanting  the  number  of 
faces  which  might  be  expected  on  the  crystal,  are  frequently 
troublesome  to  the  mineralogist,  and  occasionally  mislead 
him ;  but  there  is  another,  of  a  much  more  capricious  de- 
Tiation  from  the  regularity  of  the  simple  forms,  which  is 


still  more  troublesome  than  the  preceding ;  these  are  whst 
have  been  termed '^?tm^rop«  and  imn  crystals.  In  twin 
crystals  the  two  individuals  are  united  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  one  of  them  be  made  to  describe  a  half-revolution 
round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  which  is  either  a 
fiuse  of  one  of  tne  crystals  or  which  might  be  one  in  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  or3rstallography,  it  comes  into  the  position  of 
the  other. 

Twin  crystals  are  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
crystals  according  to  some  regular  plan,  so  that  if  any  num- 
ber of  twin  crystals  of  the  same  kmd  of  mineral  should  be 
found,  they  would  be  fashioned  in  the  same  manner.  Hence 
these  appairently  capricious  composite  figures  are  subject  to 
definite  laws,  and  are  not  the  results  of  merely  accidental 
aggregation.  There  are  also  two  other  classes  of  irregular 
forms  of  crystals,  one  of  which,  termed  by  Haiiy  epigene, 
occurs  where  a  crystallized  mineral  has  undergone  a  che- 
mical change  without  disintegration  or  suffering  any  change 
of  figure ;  &e  form  in  the  altered  state  of  the  mineral  not 
being  proper  to  the  new  substance,  but  remaining  that  of 
the  onginal  body. 

The  other  class,  termed  pseudomorphous,  appears  as  if 
they  had  been  produced  in  moulds  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  crystals  of  other  substances  whXch  had  been 
inclosed  or  emoedded  in  them,  and  which  moulds  being 
filled  with  some  pew  kind  of  mineral,  the  new  and  intrusive 
matter  assumes  the  form  of  the  originally  inclosed  body, 
and  one  altogether  foreign  to  its  proper  shape.  Tables  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  crystals  will  be  found  in  the  article 
'  Crystallography*  already  referred  to,  and  a  copious  illus- 
tration of  composite  crystals  may  be  seen  in  the  'Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,'  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

The  secondary  forms  of  crystals  are  not  derived  from  the 
primary  by  accidental  and  indefinite  truncations  of  the  solid 
angles  ana  edges,  but  according  to  known  and  definite  laws, 
so  tbat  all  the  possible  alterations  of  figure  which  any  given 
primary  form  can  undergo,  might  be  determined  a  priori 
if  the  extreme  limits  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  edges 
considered  to  be  cut  off  in  producing  new  planes  were 
known.  Within  well  ascertained  limits,  liowever,  many 
thousands  of  possible  secondary  form,  belonging  to  eacb 
kind  of  primary,  might  be  determined  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. 

The  laws  according  to  which  any  secondary  planes  are 
produced  are  termed  the  laws  of  those  planes.  To  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  these  laws,  let/^.  8  represent  a  square 

Fig,  8. 


prism,  whose  edges  a  6  c  are  each  divided  into  any  equal 
number  of  parts,  which  parts  are  consequently  proportional 
to  the  respective  edges.  Now  a  new  plane,  whicn  should 
cut  off  one  proportion  firomi  each  of  the  edges  a  6  c,  would 
evidently  be  parallel  to  the  plane  def  whose  edges  would 
coincide  with  diagonals  of  the  primary  planes.  It  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  limit  to  which  we  must  restrict  this 
paper,  if  we  were  to  enter  upon  a  geometrical  consideration 
of  these  Hues,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
this  statement,  that  if  on  any  square  prism  we  find  a  set  of 
planes  truncating  its  solid  angles,  and  if  we  assume  the 
edges  of  these  planes  to  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  dia- 
gonals of  the  primary  planes,  the  ratio  or  comparative 
lengths  of  the  edges  a  and  c  may  be  found,  and  thus  the 
distinction  between  prisms  of  different  heights  belonging  to 
different  minerals  may  be  ascertained.  Crystals  belonging 
to  the  other  primary  forms  may  generally  be  distinguished, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  by  measurement  of  the  angles 
at  which  the  planes  severally  incline  to  each  other.  But  in 
order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  their  respective  secondary 
planes,  we  require  to  know  the  comparative  lengths  of  the 
lateral  and  terminal  edges,  which  may  be  found  by  means 
analogoua  to  those  we  have  just  described.  The  rhomboid 
however,  whose  edges,  like  those  of  the  cube,  are  all  eoual, 
does  not  require  this  preliminary  investigation,  but  the  lawg 
of  new  planes  may  be  determine  from  measurement  alone. 
Jigitized  by 
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When  a  plane  similar  to  that  shown  in/lg.  8  occurs  on 
<me  solid  awe  of  a  cirysta],  it  generally  occurs  on  all  the 
others,  establishing  mrhat  Haiiy  has  termed  the  ktw  qf  sym- 
metry. But,  as  we  have  before  stated  in  reference  to  the 
oube»  this  law  is  occasionally  deviated  from  by  the  produc- 
tion of  only  one-half  the  symmetrical  number  of  secondary 
planes  on  a  sauare  prism.  This  remark  also  applies  to  such 
other  kinds  or  secondary  planes  as  we  now  proceed  to  deecr  ibe. 

Besides  the  plane  ahown  in  Jig.  8,  there  are  three  other 
kinds  affecting  the  soUd  angles. 

Firet^  such  as  would  cut  off  one,  two,  three  or  more  por- 
tions of  the  edges  a  and  b,  but  at  the  same  time  some  other 
number  from  the  edge  c.  Thus  if  one  portion  be  cut  from 
<i  and  one  frt>m  b,  there  will  be  two,  three,  four,  or  some 
other  number  cut  from  c;  or  if  three  portions  were  cut  from 
a  and  three  from  b,  either  one,  two,  four,  five,  or  some  other 
number  would  be  cut  from  c,  so  that  a  numerous  series  of 
planes  of  this  nature  might  occur  on  each  solid  angle. 

The  second  kind  of  planes  are  those  which  wouM  cut  off 
an  equal  number  of  parts  from  a  and  c,  but  a  different 
number  from  b.  But  in  this  case  there  would  be  two 
planes  on  each  solid  angle,  for  if  we  suppose  one  plane  to  cut 
three  parts  from  a,  and  three  from  c,  and  two  from  b,  a  second 
plane  would  also  be  produced,  cutting  three  parts  fr-om  b  and 
c,  and  two  from  a,  producing  two  planes  similar  to  those  in 
Fig.  9. 


Each  of  the  series  of  planes  of  the  first  kind  would  haye 
an  edge  parallel  to  the  diagonal  d  e,  fig,  8 ;  and  each  of 
those  of  the  second  kind  would  have  edges  parallel  to  the 
diagonals  df  and  ef  of  the  same  figure.  The  planes  of 
the  third  class  also  occur  in  pairs,  and  are  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  cutting  off  dissimilar  numbers  of  parts 
fr*om  the  three  edges,  such  as  two  parts  from  a,  three  from  b^ 
and  four  from  c,  none  of  the  edges  of  these  new  planes  being 
parallel  to  any  diagonal. 

The  secondary  planes  on  the  termmal  eoges  may  cut  off 
any  number  of  parts  from  the  edges  r  and  ^,  and  the  same 
or  any  other  number  from  e  and  c.  Those  on  the  lateral 
edges,  if  they  cut  unequal  portions  from  a  and  o,  and  b  and 
fi,  will  be  foimd  to  occur  in  pairs.  Single  planes  on  the 
lateral  edges  are  such  as  would  result  from  cutting  a 
and  0,  and  b  and  n  equally ;  and  the  secondary  planes  on 
the  other  primary  forms  are  produced  by  laws  analogous 
to  those  we  have  just  described. 

Tbe  reasons  for  preferring  prisms  to  octahedrons  for  the 
primary  forms  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  octahedron  derived  firom 
the  cube  might  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  or  primary 
figure  of  that  system  of  crystallization.  An  octahedron 
derived  from  the  truncation  of  the  upper  and  lower  ed^ 
of  the  square  prism,  or  of  its  solid  angles,  by  planes  which 
would  intersect  the  terminal  planes  parallel  to  their  dia- 
gonals, might  be  assumed  as  the  primary  form  of  this 
system ;  and  octahedrons  similarly  derived  from  the  other 
prisms  might  also  be  regarded  as  the  primaries  of  their  re- 
spective systems.  And  these  figures  have  accordingly 
been  adopted  by  Mobs  as  the  fundamental  forms  of  his 
system  of  crystallography.  From  the  greater  simplicity, 
however,  of  aerivation  which  results  fr^m  the  assumption 
of  the  prisms  as  primary  forms,  and  the  p^reater  mathe- 
matical facilities  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  de- 
rived to  the  primary,  we  have  b^n  induced  to  retain  them 
as  the  frmdamental  forms  of  our  system.  For  the  rdations 
among  these  primary  and  their  respective  secondary  forms 
are,  according  to  our  plan,  dependent  only  upon  the  firooor- 
tions  qf  the  primary  edges  required  to  be  cut  off  to  proauce 
given  secondary  planes.  But  in  taking  the  octahedrons  as 
primaries.  Mobs  nas  founded  the  relations  of  these  to  the 
secondary  figures  upon  the  relative  lengths  qf  the  axes  at 
the  derived  figures,  according  to  which  view  of  derivation 
the  lateral  pluies  of  the  square  prism  would  be  denoted 
as  those  of  an  octahedron  with  an  infinitely  long  axis,  and 
the  end  planes  as  those  of  an  octahedron  with  an  infinitely 
short  axis.    And  for  all  the  various  prisms  which  may 
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occur,  octahedrons  must  first  be  found,  from  the  infinite 
prolongation  of  whose  axes  the  given  prisms  may  be  pro- 
duced. From  the  complexity  or  this  method  it  will  pro- 
bably not  extend  frur  beyond  the  school  of  its  highly 
ingenious  author. 

The  exact  relations  among  primary  and  secondary  forms 
may  be  determined  mathematically,  sometimes  fh>m  mea- 
surement and  sometimes  from  parallelisms  between  certain 
edges  of  the  secondary  figures.  And  the  madiematicid 
processes  may  be  either  those  of  plane  trigonometry,  as  ap- 
plied by  Haiiy ;  or  spherical  trigonometry,  as  used  by  other 
authors ;  or  analytical  geometry,  as  applied  by  Mr.  Whe- 
well,  in  a  paper' in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1825;  or  by  re- 
ferring the  planes  of  the  cr]rstal  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 
and  denoting  their  positions  stereographically,  as  shown 
in  a  paper  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.  of  February,  1835. 

Crystallization  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
takes  place  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  variety  of  fibres  under  which  crystals 
present  themselves,  but  in  relation  to  much  more  compre- 
hensive geological  investigations  into  the  formation  of  the 
early  crystalline  rocks  and  the  various  embedded  crys- 
tallized minerals,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  the  nume- 
rous crjrstalline  bodies  found  in  the  metallic  and  other  veins 
have  been  produced. 

From  the  great  length  of  time  dnring  which  these  na- 
tural processee  must  have  been  in  action,  the  slowness  with 
which  they  probably  have  proceeded,  and  die  hidden  re- 
cesses in  which  they  have  taken  plaee,  tbe  progress  of 
natural  crystallisation  ean  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
ever  observed.  For  the  production  of  saline  crystals  at 
the  bottom  of  certain  lakes,  and  even  that  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  observed  in  a  progressiye  state 
of  fbrmation,  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  dass 
<^  phenomena  we  are  contemplating. 

Not  having  therefore  the  operation  of  nature  open  to  our 
inspection,  our  only  sources  of  information  relative  to  the 
formation  of  crystals  are  those  afforded  by  the  processes  of 
artificial  crystallization,  and  hero  until  very  rec^tly  out 
experiments  wa«  circumscribed,  and  our  views  bounded  by 
a  very  few  modes  of  operation ;  that  of  tlw  deposit  of  crys- 
tals &om  solution  in  some  fluid ;  their  production  while 
gnuiually  cooling  fh>m  a  state  of  ftision ;  and  their  vdatili- 
zation  by  heat  or  otherwise.  Latterly,  however,  by  the  aid 
of  that  universal  agent,  electricity,  new  methods  of  pro- 
ducing crystals  hare  been  pursued:  mueh  of  the  darkness 
in  which  the  subject  had  been  previously  involved  has  been 
dispelled,  and  there  can  now  do  little  doubt  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  crystallization  are  governed  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  electric  influence. 

The  erystdlization  of  salts  firom  solution  in  flmds  gene- 
rally takes  plaee  when  the  solutions  are  sufl&ciently  evapo- 
rated, but  tne  degree  of  evaporation  is  very  different  for 
different  substances.  Some  salts  begin  to  crystallize  at  the 
surface  very  soon  after  evaporation  commences,  and  others 
(for  example,  su^ar)  must  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  syrup  before  any  crystals  will  be  fbrmed.  Hot 
fluids  will  g^ierally  dissolve  more  matter  than  cold  ones, 
and  crystals  are  frequently  produced  during  the  cooling  of 
the  hot  solution.  Some  soluole  substances  however  cannot 
be  brought  to  crystallize  under  any  circumstances  hitherto 
tried;  but  on  the  solvent  evaporating,  a  thick  pasty  matter 
is  left,  which  by  farther  evaporation  becomes  a  hard  solid 
mass.  Camphor  affords  an  instance  of  the  fbrmation  of 
crystals  by  volatiMzation.  The  sides  of  a  bottle  containing 
this  body  may  frequently  be  observed  inonuted  with  bril- 
Uant  crystals. 

The  slan  of  flimaces  will  frequently  be  found  to  contain 
crystallizM  matter ;  and  the  common  rolls  of  sulphur  when 
broken  will  frequently  present  small  cavities  uned  with 
thin  needle-like  crystals. 

The  later  processes  to  which  we  have  referred  depend- 
ing upon  electricity,  have  been  suggested  and  put  in  opera- 
tion chiefly  by  Mr.  Becquerel,  who  has  by  tne  electrical 
induction  of  chemical  action  effected  tlie  crystallization 
of  mineral  bodies  which  are  wholly  ineoluble  in  any  fluid 
which  does  not  subject  them  to  immediate  chemical  change^ 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Bristol,  some 
experiments  of  the  same  nature  were  described  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Cross,  who  it  appears  had  been  Mowing  up  Mr. 
Becqoerel's  course  of  experiments  without  being  aware  of 
the  extent  to  wluch  they  had  been  carried^  of  the  means 
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empbyed  by  him  to  produce  his  results.  Some  account  of 
these  eiperimeiUs  will  appear  in  one  of  the  forthcoming 
London  scientific  journals. 

CSABA,  or  TSABA,  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  of 
B£kes»  in  Hungary,  one  of  the  largest,  if  ^not  the  largest. 
Tillage  in  Europe.  It  was  built  by  Baron  von  Harruckem 
in  1715,  and  colonized  with  Lutheran  Slowaks,  who  are 
now  become  identified  with  the  native  Hungarians.  It  is 
situated  on.  the  Hejo,  in  46**  40'  north  lat.,  and  21^8' 
east  long.  It  contains  a  Protestant  church  and  about  2000 
houses.  In  1819  the  population  amounted  to  17,860;  it 
has  since  increased  to  upwards  of  20,00^,  of  whom  16,700 
are  Lutherans,  and  2700  Roman  Catholics.  The  vicinity 
produces  an  inferior  kind  of  wine,  but  very  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  flax,  and- hemp;  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The 
Koros  flows  near  this  village.  In  population«it  is  inferior 
only  to  eight  other  places  in  the  kingdom. 

CSAN  AD,  or  TSANAD,  a  county  of  Hun^ify.  [Chonad.] 

CSONGRA'D,  a  county  of  Hungary,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  that  kingdom,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Theiss.  It  is 
separated  by  the  Marosh  from  the  county  of  Toronta.  Its 
area  is  about  1323  square  miles ;  it  contains  1  royal  firee 
town,  Szegedin,  3  market-towns,  6  villages,  and  30  exten- 
sive prcedia,  or  privileged  settlements,  and  has  a  population 
of  108,235in  1825;  now  of  al)out  113,000  souls,  70,060  of 
whom  are  Romali  Catholicd.  The  surface  is  a  plain,  here 
and  there  interrupted  by  low  hills,  covered  with  woods  or 
vineyards ;  the  soil  is  in  general  a  black  rich  loam,  in  parts 
sandy  or  swampy.  Being  liable  to  extensive  inundations, 
the  water  is  not  ^ood,  nor  is  the  climate  healthy.  It  is 
watered  by  three  lai^e  livers,  the  Theiss,  Marosh,  and 
Koros,  betides  the  Kurcza,  Korogy,  and  other  minor 
streams.  The  land  available  for  cultivation  is  estimated  at 
695,390  acres,  of  which  abouC  82,800  are  occupied  by  woods, 
and  176,020  by  pastures;  the  remainder  is  arable  land, 
vineyards,  or  ^dens.  It  is  a  fine  grain  country,  particu- 
larly for  barley,  maize,  and  oats ;  much  flax  and  excellent 
tobacco  are  raised ;  it  produces  an  inferior  sort  of  wine,  and 
maintains  large  flocks  and  herds.  The  Csongr4d  oxen  are 
esteemed  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  are  nume- 
rous establishments  for  breeding  horses.  Swine  in  great 
numbers  are  fed  on  acorns  and  maize ;  and  much  wax  and 
honey  are  made. 

CSONGRA'D,  a  market-town  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Koros  and  Theiss,  in  46^  43'  N,  lat.  and 
20°  9'  E.  long.  It  is  the  county-town,  is  well-built,  and  has 
about  13,000  inhabitants,  who  hve  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  vineyards,  rearing  cattle,  and  trading  with  other  parts 
of  Himgary.    The  old  castle  is  fallen  into  complete  decay. 

CTENODA'CTYLA  (Dejean),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Geodephaga,  and  subsection  Trun- 
catipennes.  Technical  characters : — body  but  slightly  elon- 
gated, flattened;  thorax  longer  than  broad,  truncated 
posteriorly ;  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  almost  oval ;  three 
basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  dilated,  nearly  triangular  or  heart- 
shaped  ;  claws  denticulated  beneath. 

Dejean  in  his  *  Catalogue  des  Col6optdres'  only  enume- 
rates three  species  of  this  genus,  all  of  which  are  from 
Guiana.  There  are  however  other  species  known.  Cte- 
nodactyla  Ckeovolatii  is  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  blue-black  colour  above,  and  brown  beneath :  the  tho- 
rax  is  red,  and  the  legs  and  antennse  are  yellowish-red. 

CTENODA'CTYLUS,  a  genus  of  rodent  animals  of  the 
femily  ArvicolicUBy  established  by  Mr.  Ghray. 

Generic  Character.— "Eskch  foot  with  four  toes  only  and 
an  obsolete  clawless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb ;  claws 
small  and  fiilculated  f  toes  pectinated  internally,  with  small 
bony  appendages.  Tail  very  short  and  hairy.  Dental 
formula  * 

2      ■  3  3 

Incisors  --     Molars -r--.  (Gray). 

2  3  3 

Mr.  Gray  is  of  opmion  that  this  subgenus  appears  to  be 
poost  nearly  allied  to  the  Lemmings  (Lemrnue)^  with  which 
it  agrees  in  teeth  and  form,  but  differs  from  them  in  only 
having  four  free  toes  on  eat^h  of  the  feet  and  a  very  obscure 
clawless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb,  and  in  the  claws  of 
all  the  feet  being  short  and  incurved,  those  of  the  hinder 
ones  being  covered  with  a  tuft  of  rigid  hair,  more  especially 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  two  inner  toes,  each  of  which  also 
has  a  double,  small,  deeply  pectinated,  bonv  plate  on  its 


inner  side^  The  tail  is  very  short,  scarcely  loilaer  than  tbe 
fur  of  the  back,  covered  with  long  bristly  hair,  xhe  cutting 
teeth  incurved,  the  lower  rounded  in  front,  the  upper  con- 
cavely  truncated.  The  upper  grinders  are  probably  like 
the  lower,  which  are  laminar  and  with  a  two-lobed  crown» 
the  anterior  lobe  being  transvers.e,  narrow,  round  on  the 
outer,  and  narrow  and  shaip  on  the  inner  side ;  the  hinder, 
lobed,  larger,  and  roundect  the  lobe  pf  the  two  anterior 
ones  bein^  rather  wider  than  long,  and  that  of  the  last  as 
Ions  as  it  IS  wide.  (Gray.) 

The  following  species  is  recorded  by  the  author  above 
quoted :  Ctenodactyius  MoMSoniiy  Afaston^s  Comb  Rat, 

Description^ — Fur  soft,  silky;  upper  parts  fulvous  brown; 
the  hair  very  thin,  pale  lead-coloured  at  the  base,  pale 
fulvous  at  the  end,  with  very  short  blackish  tips,  especially 
upon  the  head ;  chin,  throat,  inner  side  of  limbs  and  be- 
neath whitish,  with  the  same  lead-coloured  base  to  the 
hairs.  Head  rather  small  and  densely  \mry ;  muzzle  very 
small,  black ;  mouth  rather  small ;  cutting  teeth  exposed, 
rounded  and  smooth  in  front,  white ;  the  whiskers  very 
long,  twice  as  long  as  the  head,  rigid,  black,  with  two  or 
three  slender  long  bristles  over  the  eyebrows ;  eyes  mode- 
rate, rather  nearer  the  ears  than  the  end  of  the  nose ;  the 
ears  rounded,  externally  covered  with  dense  short  fur  like 
the  budy,  internally  rather  naked,  black,  with  a  distinct 
helix.  Limbs  short ;  the  feet  covered  with  shortish  rather 
adpressed  hair ;  the  fore  feet  short ;  the  toes  free,  the  two 
middle  ones  nearly  equal,  the  inner  rather  shorter,  and  the 
outer  shortest  of  all ;  the  claws  short,  subequal,  incurved, 
black,  not  so  long  as  the  hinder  ones ;  the  hinder  feet  lai^ 
with  naked  soles ;  toes  free,  the  three  inner  equal,  the  outer 
rather  the  shortest,  the  two  inner  toes  with  two  series  of 
four  or  five  bony  laminto  placed  side  by  side,  forming  a 
comb-like  process,  and  covered  with  some  very  stiff  bristly 
incurved  hair;  the  tail  very  short,  cylindrical,  ending  in  a 
parcol  of  rather  rigid  black-tipped  hairs.  Size  and  shape 
about  that  of  a  half-grown  guinea-pig.  Length  (stuffed 
specimen)  from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  9  inches;  of  tlie  tail, 
1  inch  (the  longest  bristle  extends  beyond  the  Up);  of  the 
hind  feet,  14  inch;  of  the  ears,  A  of  an  inch.  (Gray.)  Lo- 
cality, CJape  of  Grood  Hope, 

*  I  am  not  aware,'  says  Mr.  Gray,  speaking  of  the  comb- 
like appendage,  '  of  the  same  kind  of  process  being  found 
on  the  toes  of  any  of  the  Mammalia.  It  most  nearly  te- 
sembles  the  pectinated  edge  of  the  claws  of  the  middle  toes 
of  the  feet  of  the  Goatsucl^rs  and  Herons:  it  may  probably 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  to  clear  their  coats  of  in- 
truding insects,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
the  two  living  animals  in  the  collection  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  said  to  come  from  Barbary,  continually  scratching 
themselves  with  their  hind  claws.  Some  of  the  Lemmings, 
to  which  these  animals  are  most  nearly  allied,  are  peculmr 
for  having  a  very  curious  conformation  in  the  «law  of  the 
index  finger  of  the  hand.* 

Mr.  Gray  refers  to  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  of  which  is  marked  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  late 
uncle  Dr.  E.  W.  Gray.  *C.  B.  Spei  Masson,  1744,  appears 
to  be  a  variation  of  No.  1,'  which  last  Mr.. Gray  thinks  is 
probably  the  other  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  whith 
is  rather  larger. 

The  species  is  named  after  Mr.  Francis  Masson,  who  was 
one  of  his  majesty's  gardeners,  and  published  a  paper  in 
Phil.  Trans.,  Ixvi.  (1775),  giving  an  account  of  three 
journeys  from  C)ape  Town  to  the  southern  parts  of  Africa, 
undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  new  plants,  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  Royal  botanical  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  description  of  this  curious  animal  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Gray's '  Spicilegia  Zoologica*,'  where  there  is  a  fij^re 
of  the  species,  and  where  the  reader  will  find  much  original 
and  valuable  information  illustrated  by  plates. 

CTE'NOMYS.    [MuRiDjE.] 

CTENCySTOMA  (Klug),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  section  Geodephaga,  and  family  Cicindelid». 
Distinguishing  characters  * — the  basal  joints  of  the  anterior 
tarsi  £lated  in  the  male  sex,  the  third  with  an  obliquely 
elongated  portion  on  the  inner  side ;  body  narrow  and  long; 
thorax  long,  somewhat  globular  in  the  middle,  and  sud- 
denly constricted  towal'ds  the  base  and  apex;  antennea 
setaceous ;  palpi  long  and  distinct ;  mentum  furnished  with 
a  tooth-like  process  in  the  anterior  and  emargiaated  parL 

*  '  Spicilegia  Zooioxica,,or  origiiml  FiffurM  and  short  syttemfttic  Deacrip- 
tions  of  new  and  unflgured  Animalt,*  by  John  Bdward  Gray,  F.  Q.  8.f  l(0«  ftc* 
put  I,  ito.,  London,  TreuUt  1  aud  Co.,  and  W»  Wood, 
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.  Otmosioma  maeUenhm  (Klug),  is  about  half  an  mcH  in 
kengtfa,  and  of  a  brassy-black  colour ;  the  elytra  are  dis- 
tinctljr  punctured,  and  have  a  tranBveraa  yellowish  farsia  in 
the  mickUe^  the  legs  are  yellowish 


[Ctenostoma  micQentum.] 
a,  d«note«  the  natural  length. 

This  species  is  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Eight  or  nine  other 
species  are  known,  all  of  which  inhabit  South  America : 
several  are  from  Brazil. 

Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  three  other  genera 
closely  allied  to  the  one  just  described :  the  genera  7%e- 
rates,  Tricondylay  and  Colliurus. 

The  species  of  these  three  genera  are  at  once  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Ctenostoma,  by  their  having  no  tooth- 
like  process  in  the  emargination  of  the  mentum.  The 
principal  characters  of  the  genus  Therates  (Latreille)  are 
as  follows : — tarsi  nearly  the  same  in  both  sexes,  the  third 
joint  shorter  than  the  two^^asal  joints,  and  notched  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  fourth  joint  verjr  short  and  heart-shaped ;  internal 
maxillary-palpi  very  small,  and  consisting  of  one  joint  only. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  of  an  intermediate  form, 
between  Ctenostoma  and  Cicindela :  they  are  shorter  and 
broader  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  former,  and  hence 
approach  the  latter ;  hut  the  thorax  is  of  that  same  globular 
form  (though  short)  as  observed  in  Ctenostoma. 

Only  four  or  five  species  are  known,  and  these  are  from 
Java  and  Guinea :  their  colouring  is  very  brilliant. 

Therates  labiata  is  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour,  with  violet 
reflections ;  the  elytra  are  nearly  double  the  width  of  the 
thorax ;  the  labrum,  femora  and  abdomen,  are  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Tricondyla  (Latreille)  very 
much  resemble,  in  form  and  general  appearance,  those  of 
Ctenostoma ;  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  having 
the  joints  of  the  tarsi  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  three 
basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  dilated,  the 
third  being  prolonged  obliquely  on  the  inner  side,  and  the 
palpi  being  less  conspicuous  from  their  comparatively 
smaller  size. 

Of  this  genus  three  species  are  known :  they  inhabit  the 
islands  north  of  Australia. 

The  technical  characters  of  the  genus  Colliurus  are : — 
fourth  joint  of  all  the  tarsi  prolonged  on  the  inner  side  in 
both  sexes;  thorax  elongate,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  con- 
stricted near  the  base  and  apex;  body  elongate,  nearly 
cylindrical,  broader  towards  the  posterior  part;  antenna) 
short,  slightly  thickened  towards  the  apex. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  as  yet  discovered  (which 
amount  to  only  four  or  five)  are  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  islands  nortii  of  New  Holland. 

Colliurus  emarginata  (Dejean),  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  dull  blue  colour ;  the  elytra  are  coarsely 
punctured,  and  truncated  at  their  apex ;  the  legs  are  black, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thighs,  which  are  red. 

CTE'SIAS  (Kr»;(Tiac),  the  Son  of  Ctesiochns,  was  a  Greek 
physician  and  historian,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c.  He  belonged  to  an  Asclepiad  house  at  Cni- 
dos,  but  spent  seventeen  years  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon.  (Diodor.  ii.  32.)  We  gather  from  Tzetzes 
(Chfl.  i.  1,  82),  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Cynaxa  (401  B.c.)»  ^i^^  Diodorus  says,  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  situation  of  a  captive  to  his  post  of  royal  physician ; 
but  it  appears  from  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  {Anah.  i.  8,  } 
27 ;  vit.  Artaxerxes,  c.  xi.),  that  he  was  one  of  Aitaxerxes* 
immediate  attendants  at  that  battle,  so  that  of  course  he 
oould  not  have  j&llen  into  tha  hands  of  the  Persians  on 


that  occasion*  It  \a  more  probable  that  thejDx^at  ^tima^ 
tion  m  which  Greek  physicians  were  held  in  Fersia,  where 
they  had,  since  the  time  of  Democedes,  completely  supcur- 
seded  the  Egyptian  practitioners,  Hduced  Ctesias  to  foUow 
the  example  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  betake  himself 
to  a  country  where  his  art  was  80  much  more  appreciated 
and  BO  much  better  rewarded  than  in  Greece.  Ctesias 
wrote— I.  Persian  History,  in  twenty-three  books,  of  which 
the  first  six  treated  of  tna  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  the 
remainder  carried  down  the  history  of  Persia  to  the  year 
398  B.C.  (Died.  xiv.  46 ;  and  the  end  of  the  Persica  in 
Photius.)  n.  Indian  History,  in  one  book.  III.  A  Treatise 
on  Mountains,  IV.  A  Description  of  Sea-coasts,  V.  On 
the  Revenues  of  Asia.  VI.  On  Medicine.  We  have  many 
fragments  of  his  historical  writings,  especially  of  the  Persian 
History,  which,  are  mamly  preserved  in  the  Myriobiblon 
of 'Photius :  there  are  also  fragments  in  Diodorus,  ^Uan* 
and  other  writers.  Diodorus  says  (ii.  32),  that  he  had 
access  to  the  royal  archives ;  hut  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Lucian,  charge  him  in  strong  terms  with  inaccuracy  and 
&lsehood.  The  opinion  of  the  two  last-mentioned  writers 
however  is  of  no  value.  Mr.  Clinton  thinks  that  Ctesias 
had  no  intention  of  misrepresenting,  but  that  his  materials 
were  not  trustworthy  {Fasti  HeUenid^  ii.,  p.  308) ;  and  an 
elaborate  justification  of  his  general  veracity  has  been  at- 
tempted by  Bahr,  in  the  introauction  to  tlie  best  edition  of 
the  remains  of  thk  author  which  has  yet  appeared.  Ctesias 
wrote  mainly  in  the  Ionic  dialect :  he  is  much  commended 
by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his  narrative. 
{Francqf.  ad  Mcenum,  1824.) 

CTESI'BIUS,  an  Alexandrian  Greek  who  Uved  about  b.  c. 
150 — 120,  the  instructor  of  Hero  (according  to  Pliny),  and 
the  inventor  of  various  hydraulic  and  other  machines,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  Philo  of  Byzantium,  Atheneeus 
&c.  This  is  all  we  know  of  Ctesibius,  except  that  he  wrote 
various  works,  which  are  referred  to  by  Vitruvius,  and  cited 
(cap.  1)  with  those  of  Archimedes,  where  mention  is  made 
of  authors  on  physics.  A  manuscript  of  Geodesy  is  said  to 
he  in  the  Vatican,  and  another  entitled  '  Belopoeica'  in 
some  English  library  (Heilbronner  is  authority  iw  both,  who 
cites  Possevinus,  BihL  Set.,  edit.  Rom.,  c.  8,  p.  201,  and 
the  catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  library  (?) ).  There  is  a 
life  of  Ctesibius  by  Bernardino  Baldi,  Aug.  Vend.,  1614. 

Of  the  clepsydra  we  have  already  spoken.  [(Clepsydra.] 
The  remaining  inventions  attributed  to  Ctesibius  are  the 
water  organ,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  a  pump  for 
raising  water,  described  by  the  latter,  and,  according  to 
Philo  of  Byzantium,  a  machine  similar  in  principle  to  the 
air-gun.  But  all  these  contrivances  are  imperfectly  de- 
scribed, excepting  only  the  pump,  which  was  like  what  we 
now  call  a  forcing-pump.  The  water  was  raised  by  ex- 
haustion into  a  cylinder  with  an  entering  and  issuing  valve  * 
it  entered  by  means  of  the  former,  and  was  expelled  through 
the  latter  by  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

CTE'SIPHON,  a  town  of  Assyria  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  a  little  below  Seleuceia,  and  18  or  20  miles 
from  the  present  Bagdad,  was  the  winter  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Parthia.  (Strabo,  p.  743  c;  Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  42.) 
Tliey  preferred  Ctesiphon  in  the  winter  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate :  in  summer  they  resided  at  Ecbatana 
or  in  Hvrcania.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  Vardanes.  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxiii.  20.)  Ctesi- 
phon was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Severus,  a.c.  1 98.  Near 
this  place  are  some  remains,  especially  the  Tank  Kesra,  of 
which  a  particular  description  is  given  by  Ires.  [Brick 
WORK,  p.  411.] 

(JTE'SIPHON,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes,  of  the 
dome  An'aphlyStus.  H«  is  known  fw  a  decree  by  which  he 
proposed  to  present  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crovm  as  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  state.  An  ao* 
Cusation  founded  on  this  decree  was  brought  against  Ctesi 
phon  by  iEschines,  who  charged  him  with  unconstitutional 
proceedings.  Demosthenes  replied  in  his  celebrated  oration 
'on  the  Crown'  {irtpl  (xrttpdvov),  and  Ctesiphon  was  ac- 
quitted. The  attack  and  the  defence  are  both  extant.  The 
casie  was  tried  b.  c.  330.  (Demosthenes  oh  the  Crown,  }} 
243, 266 ;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hel. ;  iEscHiNKS  ;  Dehosthbnes.) 
CUBA  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  which  constitute  the 
Columbian  Archipelago.  The  most  eastern  point,  Cabo 
Maysi,  is  in  74**  11',  and  the  most  western,  Cabo  San  An- 
tonio, 84°  58'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Cabo  de  Cruz,  the  most 
southern  point,  is  19*  47'  16",  and  Cabo  de  Guanos,  east  of 
Matanzas,  the  most  northern  point,  23*  9'  27"  N.  lat  % 
Jigitized  by  2  D  2     .C 
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length  of  the  island  from  Cabo  Maysi  to  Cabo  San  Antonio^ 
aiong  the  curved  hne,  is  793  miles.  It  is  widest  near  the 
meridian  of  77°,  where  between  Punta  Maternello  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Magdalena, 
near  the  Pico  Tarouino,  it  is  127^  miles  across.  Between 
Puerto  Principe  ana  the  Havanna,  which  tract  comprehends 
about  four-fiftns  of  the  island,  it  is  only  52  miles  wide  on  an 
average.  The  western  extremity  is  still  narrower,  the  isthmus, 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  bein^  only 
28  miles  mcross.  The  surface  of  Cuba  alone,  according  to 
the  latest  calculations,  is  42,212  square  miles;  and  when 
the  islands  are  added,  which  are  inclosed  within  the  nu- 
merous ree&  which  surround  it,  43,412  square  miles.  Its 
extent  is  therefore  about  7000  square  miles  less  than  that 
of  England,  not  including  Wales. 

The  coast-line  of  Cuba  is  above  2000  miles,  but  hardly 
one-third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vessels ;  the  remainder  is 
surrounded  by  banks,  reeh  and  rocks.  The  coast  from  Cabo 
de  Cruz  to  Cabo  de  Maysi  is  quite  free  frt)m  danger ;  and 
that  from  Cabo  Maysi  to  Punta  Maternello  has  only  a  few 
rocks.  At  Punta  Maternello  commence  the  numerous  keys 
of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  which  extend  fbr  more  than 
300  miles  to  Punta  de  Icacos.  In  this  part,  or  more  precisely 
opposite  the  Cayo  Cruz  and  Cayo  Romano,  the  Old  Bahama 
Channel  is  narrowest,  being  only  15  or  20  miles  across. 
Between  the  keys  and  Cuba  is  an  open  sea,  which  may  be 
navigated  by  small  vessels.  From  Punta  de  Icacos  to 
Bahia  Honda,  west  of  Havanna,  the  coast  is  again  free  from 
keys  and  rocks.  To  the  west  of  Bahia  Hon&  commences 
the  series  of  shoals  and  rocks  called  Los  Colorados,  which 
extend  to  Cabo  San  Antonio.  From  the  last-named  cape 
to  Punta  de  Piedras  or  Liana  Punta,  the  high  coast  is  free 
from  shoals  and  rocks.  But  the  keys  and  shoals  commence 
again  to  the  west  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos,  and  extend  to  Cabo 
de  Cruz,  under  the  name  of  Jardinillos,  Cayo  Breton,  Cayos 
de  Las  Doce  Leguas,  and  Bancos  de  Buena  Esperanza. 
Only  the  roast  between  Cochinos  Bay  and  Puerto  Casilda, 
near  THnidad,  forms  an  exception,  being  free  from  banks 
and  rocks.  In  the  Bay  of  Xagua,  about  thirtv  miles  east  of 
the  Jardinillos,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  is  said  to  rise  in  the 
sea  with  such  force,  that  beats  cannot  approach  it  without 
danger.  It  is  visited  by  the  manati.  In  the  sea  between 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Florida  Ree^  the  Gulf 
Stream  commences,  but  here  its  current  is  not  strongs  and 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible; 

Only  the  south-eastern  nart  of  Cuba  is  mountainous, 
that  which  lies  between  Cabo  de  Cruz,  Cabo  Maysi,  and 
the  town  of  Holguin.  This  mountain  group  is  called  Sierra 
or  Montanos  del  Cobre  (Snake  Mountains),  and  probably 
in  its  highest  p^s  rises  more  than  7200  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  coast  the  Pico  Tarquino  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  which  however  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
From  this  group  a  chain  of  hills  runs  in  a  W.N.W. 
direction,  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  southern,  but  afterwards  more  to 
the  northern  shores.  These  hills  do  not  attain  a  great  ele- 
vation. To  the  north-west  of  Trinidad  stand  the  Lomas  de 
San  Juan,  which  terminate  in  peaks  and  needles,  and  rise 
to  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  of  the  hills 
seems  to  decrease  as  we  advance  westward.  To  the  west  of 
the  meridian  of  Matanzas  there  is  only  one  summit  that  at- 
tains 1 200  feet  In  this  part  the  island  resembles  the  environs 
of  London,  its  surface  being  slightly  undulating,  and  rising 
in  general  only  to  250  or  350  feet  above  the  sea.  Along  the 
southern  coast  large  tracts  of  low  country  occur.  The  wnole 
space  between  Batabano  and  Xagua  is  nothing  but  a  low 
swamp,  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  inland. 

There  are  no  large  rivers  in  Cuba.  Some  are  navigable 
a  few  miles  inland  for  small  boats ;  others  are  used  for  irri- 
gating the  adjacent  fields. 

The  climate  of  the  Havanna  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  though  the  difference  of  position 
does  not  exceed  five  degrees  This  difference  however 
principallv  occurs  in  the  cold  season,  when  the  thermo- 
meter at  tne  Havanna  nearly  every  year  descends  to  60%  and 
sometimes  to  55**,  whilst  at  Kingston  it  is  never  seen  below 
69'*  or  68%  The  mean  annual  neat  at  the  Havanna  is  77% 
that  of  the  hottest  month  (Jiuy)  84%  and  that  of  the  coldest 
70":  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  to  94%  or  sinks  to  55% 
In  the  interior  of  the  island  however,  thin  ice  is  formed 
after  the  long  prevalence  of  norUierly  winds,  at  places  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  But  Cuba  partakes,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  the  climate  of  the  temnerate  zone,  which  is  proved 


by  the  sudden  changes  of  the  temperature,  in  wbicli  it,  in 
some  de2ree,  resembles  the  United  States.  Humboldt  men- 
tions a  change  of  15"^  in  the  course  of  three  hours.  No 
snow  is  ever  known  to  fall,  either  on  the  Lomas  de  San 
Juan,  or  on  the  Sierra  del  Cobre.  Hail  storms  are  rar^ ; 
they  occur  only  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  always 
with  south-south-westerly  winds. 

Hurricanes  are  less  frequent  in  Cuba  than  in  Xamaica 
and  the  other  Antilles.    Sometimes  none  occur  for   six  or 
eight  years.    They  vent  their  fury  more  on  the  sea  tlian  on 
the  land,  and  happen,  as  in  Jamaica,  more  frequently  on 
the  southern  than  on  the  northern  coast.  Humboldt  states 
that  they  take  place  later  in  the  year  in  Cuba  than  in  the 
islands  farther  to  the  east  and  sout^.    In  the  latter  they 
are  most  frequent  in  August ;  in  Cuba  they  occur  mostly 
in  October,  never  in  July,  but  sometimes  m  August  and 
September.     The  same  writer  observes,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  the  long  chain  of  islands  called  the  Antilles  are  less 
subject  to  these  dreadful  storms  than  those  in  the  middle, 
Tobago  and  Trinidad  being  entirely  fr*ee  from  them,  and 
Cuba  not  often  experiencing  their  ravages.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Cuba  is  exposed  to  the  boisterous  north  winds 
(los  nortes),  which  blow  particularly  during  the  cold  months. 

The  division  of  rainy  and  dr^  seasons  is  not  applicable 
to  Cuba.  No  month  of  the  year  is  free  from  rain,  it  seems, 
however,  that  the  greatest  quantity  Mis  during  May,  June 
and  July.  In  1829  the  quantity  of  rain  was  48  inches,  of 
which  nearly  24  inches  fell  in  these  three  months.  Earth- 
quakes frequently  occur. 

The  aborigines  who  inhabited  Cuba  in  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus, were  annihilated  before  the  year  1560,  though  the 
Spaniards  settled  in  this  island  only  m  1511.  The  present 
population  consists  of  whites,  negroes,  and  mixed  races.  It 
amounted  in  1827  to 

Free  people  ....  443,620 

namely,  whites  '.  •    337,126 

coloured  •     106,494 

Slaves        •  "-  ^;  286,042 


729,662 
According  to  a  more  modem  census  (1831),  it  has  risen 
to  nearly  830,000  individuals.  In  1 775  the  number  was  only 
170,000.  This  population,  however,  is  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  the  island,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  are  very 
thinly  inhabited,  especially  the  southern  coast,  except  the 
country  between  Xagua  and  Trinidad,  and  that  which  is  east 
of  Cabo  de  Cruz :  there  are  also  large  tracts  in  the  interior 
which  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  and  contain  hardly 
more  than  two  individuals  to  a  square  mile.  The  most 
populous  portion  is  between  the  lines  from  Bahia  Honda  to 
Batabano,  and  hence  to  Matanzas,  where  nearly  the  half 
of  the  whole  population  is  concentrated,  and  where  perhaps 
there  are  70  or  80  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  relative  population  of  the  three 
intenaencias,  and  the  proportion  between  the  whites,  free 
coloured  people,  and  slaves. 


Sqnaro 
MUc 

Population  ' 
in  1827. 

On  a 

•q.m. 

.of  Inhabitant*. 

1 

A 

Western  Int. 
Central  Int. 
Eastern  Int. 

10,303 
17,104 
14,805 

408,537 
164,497 
131,453 

40 
9 
9 

40 
60 
36 

11 

15 

27 

49 
25 
37 

Total 

42,212 

704,487 

17 

46 

18 

37 

The  cerealia  of  Eiurope  are  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
Cuba,  and  a  great  quantity  of  flour  is  consequently  imported 
from  the  United  States  for  the  consumption  of  the  white 
inhabitants.  The  slaves  and  people  of  colour  live  princi- 
pally on  mandioca,  yams,  bananas,  and  maize  or  Indian 
com,  with  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  The  objects  raised 
for  consumption  and  exportation  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo ;  but  the  three  last  on  a  very  small 
scale.  As  immense  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  but  only  used 
as  pasture-ground,  the  number  of  cattle  is  very  great,  and 
hides  form  an  article  of  exportation,  but  drv  meat  (tasajo) 
is  imported  firom  Venezuela.  The  surface  under  cultiva- 
tion is  supposed  not  to  exceed  one-seveptS^n^  l  the  unculti-* 
Jigitized  by  vjjOC 
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tatad  imrt  contains  large  prairies  or  savannas,  on  which  the 
cattle  pasture,  but  the  greatest  part  is  overgrown  with  large 
ibrest-trees,  some  of  which  supply  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building. Grold  and  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Sierra 
del  Cobre. 

I.  The  Western  Intendencia  contained,  in  1827,  449  plan- 
tations of  sugar,  1207  of  coffee,  and  400,000  heads  of 
homed  cattle.  It  contains,  besides  the  capital,  Havanna, 
the  towns  of  Guanabacoa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cay  on 
which  Havanna  is  built,  with  9100  inhabitants  (in  1827), 
and  San  Carlos  de  Matanzas,  which,  in  1827,  contained 
1 1,300  inhabitants.  To  this  intendencia  belongs  the  isla  de 
los  Finos,  more  than  900  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
mountain  on  it  rising  to  more  than  3000  feet  high.  It 
contains  irom  200  to  300  inhabitants ;  and  fine  forests,  in 
which  much  mahogany  is  cut. 

II.  The  Central  Intendencia  contained,  in  1827,  246 
plantations  of  sugar,  135  of  coffee,  and  605,000  head  of 
cattle.  It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island,  especially 
the  country  round  the  town  of  Santo  Espiritu,  and  has 
greatly  increased  in  population  and  agriculture  since  the 
ports  have  been  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  The  most 
populous  places  are  inland,  namely,  Santa  Clara,  with 
8500  inhabitants  (in  1827),  and  Santo  Espiritu,  with  10,800. 
The  capital  Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe  is  also  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  but  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  by  means  of  its  port  Nuevitas.  It  contained,  in 
1827,  49,000  inhabitants:  it  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 
Besides,  there  is  on  the  northern  coast  the  harbour  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Remedies,  with  5200  inhabitants  (in  1827), 
and  on  the  southern,  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  with  12,500,  and 
Fernandina  de  Xagua. 

III.  The  Eastern  Intendencia  contained,  in  1827,  305 
plantations  of  sugar,  725  of  coffee,  and  105,000  head  of 
cattle.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  antient  capital,  has  a  good 
harbour  and  26,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also  three  other 
harbours,  which  are  much  frequented  by  vessels,  Man- 
zanillo,  north-east  of  the  Cabo  de  Cruz,  Baracoa,  near  Cabo 


Mavsi.'and  Gibara,  farther  west    The  last  is  the  port  of 
Holguin,  a  small  town  in  the  interior. 

Commerce. — In  few  countries  has  commerce  increased  so 
rapidly  as  in  Cuba.  About  1 780,  the  exportation  of  its 
own  produce  amounte<l  to  little  more  than  two  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars  in  value:  in  the  three  years  from  1831  to 
1 833,  the  average  value  of  all  goods  exported  had  risen  to  be  • 
tween  1 3  and  1 4  millions,  though  in  some  parts  a  considerable 
smuggling  trade  was  carried  on.  This  increase  has  of  late 
been  considerable,  since  (in  1816)  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
have  been  admitted  into  the  ports.  Though  Havanna  is  by 
far  the  most  important  trading  town,  other  places  carry  on 
a  considerable  commerce,  as  fne  following  table  shows. 


TONNAGE  OP  VESSELS. 

PORTS. 

Inwarda. 

Outwards. 

1828. 

1829. 

1828. 

1829. 

HaTanoB 

Sanitaco  d«  Cuba    .       . 
Puerto  Principe      . 
Matauza* 

Trinidad        .        • 
Barawa       •        • 
Gibara    •        •        •      . 
Xayua        •          • 

169.889 

33.376 

4.985 

35,523 

18.991 

{:lg 
I:f2 

163.834 

31.734 

5.997 

31.331 

18,885 

1,431 

2.139 

1,426 

3.194 

136.969 
32.209 
3.479 
30.151 
17,6i6 
917 

i.9:i 

1.999 
5,996 

144.487 
94.876 
5.136 
99.770 
17,009 
1.160 
9,022 
1.46» 
9,889 

977.066 

249.253 

929,830 

928,750 

The  chief  articles  of  importation  are  orovisions,  par- 
ticularly flour,  rice  and  maize,  butter,  cheese,  candles, 
and  tallow,  tasajo  and  hams,  and  salted  fish  and  cod. 
Brandy  and  the  wines  of  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Germany  also  form  a  considerable  branch  of  importation. 
As  Cuba  has  no  manufactures,  cotton  stuffs,  woollen 
goods,  linens,  hardwares,  and  silk  stuffs  are  imported  to  a 
large  amount. 

The  course  and  amount,  stated  in  English  money,  of  the 
trade  of  Cuba,  in  the  three  years  which  ended  with  1833, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 


Spain      .        •        .        • 

Former  Spanish  Colonies 

Hanse  Towns 

United  States  of  America 

France 

En^jland        •  • 

Italy      .... 

Ncllierlands 

Portugal        •         .         • 

Russia     .... 

Snedcn  and  Denmark 

Turkey   .... 


1831. 


Imports.         Exports, 


.045, 


354 

977, 
139, 
305, 

4. 
92, 

5, 

4i 


3.239.306 


£. 

649, 

151, 

396, 

816, 

91, 

326, 

91, 

59, 

1, 

99, 

8, 

5, 


120 


2.0;>1.487 


1832. 


Imports. 


£, 

911,086 

662,907 

387.351 

738,319 

167,880 

ii6i,0c(5 

7.425 

61.331 

10.983 

7i050 


3,915,617 


Exports. 


£, 

606.362 
206.968 
438.432 
647.596 

75.908 
437.851 

77.317 

101.310 

4.677 

933.433 

12.879 
256 


2.838,278 


1833. 


Imports. 


£. 

836,243 
385. 18S 
196.3^ 
92il.481 
193.397 
338,577 

10,755 

42.417 
9.401 

10.971 
7.138 


2,969.818 


Exports. 


£ 

565,317 
269.594 

313.356 

913.934 

110.691 

180,787 

47.640 

65.681 

4,548 

207,335 

15,8^57 

13.833 


2.707,513 


The  imports  in  1833  consisted  of, — 

Grain  and  flour,  salted  meat  and  fish,  butler  and  eheeie 
Wine,  spirits,  beer,  and  oil  .        .        .         •         • 

Spices  and  dried  fruits  •         •        •         •         • 

Metals  and  hard  wares        •         .         .         •        • 
Cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  goods 


.  £,  1.398.586 

399.209 

.    •      47,038 

177.484 

^  ,    ,     903.534 

The  remaining  value  being  made  up  of  thnber,  glass, 
earthenware,  cordage,  and  various  other  less  important 
articles.  ,      ,  , 

The  quantities  exported,  during  the  three  years  above- 
mentioned,  of  vanous  articles,  the  produce  of  the  island, 
were  as  under  • —  . 


Sngar    •        •        • 
Rum        •        • 
Molasses        • 
Coffee    •        • 
Wax 

Ledf  Tobacco        • 
Cigars    .        • 
Cetton        .  • 

Cocoa 

Mahogany       • 
Cedar         •  • 

Hides 
Preserves 

Fruit    ....         • 
Hooey      ^        • 
Horses  and  Mules 
Other  Produce 


Cwt. 
Pipes 


lbs. 


•        Feet 

•    Number 

Cwt. 

Value  in  £, 

.  Pipw 
.  Number 
Value  in  £. 


1831. 


1832. 


1,692.726 

.  8.429 

100.178 

457,341 

6.741 

1,910.750 

11.203.075 

736.950 

36.950 

58,844 

25,833 

16,317 

524 

5,468 

2,003 

1,079 

9,169 


1833. 


1,791.9M 

S.311.87fr 
15,44:f.»ii5 

55LSo(t 
IKI,350 
iO«4U 

28,31? 

3.07S 

«07 
u,ir5 


The  number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage,  belonging  to 
different  countries,  which  entered  the  port  of  Havanna  in 
tne  same  three  years,  were : — 


1831. 

1839. 

1833. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

•Ships. 

Tons. 

Spanish  .      • 
American 

334 

41,768 

395 

38.637 

^ 

46.247 

496 

85.105 

489 

84.958 

91,623 

Hanse  Towns 

25 

4,926 

84 

6.344 

96 

4,500 

Danish   .       . 

8 

1,078 

12 

9.313 

10 

1.799 

French  .       • 

19 

3,975 

18 

4.067 

48 

10.163 

Netherlands  . 

3 

1,068 

96 

4.764 

8 

1.477 

Eoflish  .      . 
Portuguese    . 
PmssUn  .     . 

54 

6,403 
142 
294 

69 

12.558 
548 
991 

46 
6 

9,067 
494 
990 

Sardinian      • 

763 

999 

6 

969 

Swedish   •     • 

980 

980 

6 

1,061 

Hanoreoan   . 

■    • 

•    • 

956 

9 

366 

Tuscan   .       • 

,     , 

•     • 

194 

•   : 

• 

•     • 

•    • 

•     • 

•    • 

1 

159 
176 

Russian  .      . 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

• 

1 

Total    . 

963 

145.099 

989 

156,369 

1,048 

168.993 

The  English  have  not  so  larire  a  share  in  the  commerce 
of  Cuba  as  in  that  of  some  other  commercial  countries, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  their  not  admitting  the  produc- 
tions of  Cuba  into  their  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  their  own  colonies,  and  to  their  not  bemgable  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  island  for  provisions.  The  Americans 
have  obtained  the  greatest  share  of  this  commerce,  being 
able  to  supply  provisions  in  abundance,  furnishing  a  ready 
market  for  all  the  exports  of  Cuba,  and  having  also  the 
advantage  of  being  near    SPW  J^"*C  ^"^  deprived  of 
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fill  hot  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  endeavours 
to  turn  to  advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  to  which  she 
5ends  her  wines,  oil,  and  fruits.  England,  with  its  nume- 
rous manufactured  goods  and  the  productions  of  the  East 
Indies,  comes  next.  England  takes  in  return  tohacco,  coffee, 
and  sugar.  The  Hanseatic  towns  of  Germany  also  have 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  trade,  finding  no  place  more 
advantageous  for  exchanging  their  manufactured  goods 
(linens,  paper,  glass,  &c.),  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
France  sends  great  quantities  of  winei  and  some  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  Italy  oil,  olives,  and  fruits. 

The  internal  traffic  is  much  impeded  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  which  for  a  part  of  the  year  are  impassable.;  but 
the  coasting-trade  is  active,  fbur  thousand  small  vessels 
being  used  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  Havanna  alone. 

The  political  importance  of  Cuba  does  not  rest  on  its  ex- 
tent and  productions  alone,  but  principally  on  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  common  routes  of  navigation.  This 
route  is  marked  out  by  the  trade-winds  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Vessels  returning  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  or  the  coast  of 
South  America,  by  saiUng  directly  eastward,  have  to  con- 
tend against  the  united  force  of  winds  and  rurrent,  and 
are  scarcely  able  to  make  either  the  Windward  or  Mona 
Passages,  which  are  situated  respectively  at  the  \f estem  and 
eastern  extremities  of  the  island  of  Hayti.-  They  arc  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio  and 
proceeding  to  Europe  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Thus  the  pos- 
session of  Cuba  gives  an  absolute  control  over  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  about  the  Caribbee 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  consequently  a  great 
portion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  maritime 
powers,  at  present,  seem  to  have  come  to  a  tacit  agreement 
to  leave  Spain  in  the  possession  of  Cuba,  because,  being  the 
least  powerful  of  them  all,  there  seem  to  be  no  apprehensions 
of  any  attempts  on  her  part  to  interrupt  the  free  navigation 
of  these  seas. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  in 
1493;  in  1511  the  Spaniards  formed  the  first  settlement : 
since  that  time  the  island  has  remained  in  their  possession. 
In  1 762  the  English  took  the  Havanna,  but  it  was  restored 
to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  1763. 

(Humboldt;  Present  State  of  Columbia  by  an  Officer; 
Map  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge; 
see  also  Breve  Idea  de  la  Administracion  del  Commercio  y 
de  las  Rentals  y  Gastos  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  durante  los 
Annos  de  1826  d  1834,  par  D.Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  Paris, 
1836.) 

CUBE  (Kvpog),  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  equal 
squares ;  a  box  of  equal  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

Owing  to  its  being  the  most  simple  of  solids,  the  cube  is 
the  measuring  unit  of  solid  content,  as  the  square  is  that  of 
superficial  content,  or  area.  Whatever  the  unit  of  length 
maybe,  the  unit  of  solidity  is  the  cube  which  is  a  unit  every 
way  :  thus  we  have  the  cubic  inch,  the  cubic  foot,  &c. 

Cubes  of  different  sides  are  to  one  another  as  the  alge- 
braical third  powers  of  the  number  of  units  in  their  sides  : 
thus  cubes  which  are  as  7  to  1 0  in  their  sides  are  as  7  x  7  X  7 
to  10  X  10  X  JO  in  their  contents.  Hence  the  algebraical 
third  powers  are  called  cubes  :  thus  a  x  a  x  a  is  called  the 
cube  of  a.  [Notation].  If  the  side  of  a  cube  contain  a 
units,  the  content  is  a  x  a  x  a  cubical  units  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  cube  has  no  remaikable  properties,  for  our  eyes  are 
so  used  to  the  figure,  that  its  properties  seem  self-evident. 

Its  internal  diagonals  are  found  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  units  in  the  side  by  V3,  or  (very  nearly)  by  adding 
one  half  and  one  half  of  one  half,  and  subtracting  one  per 
cent,  of  the  i^esult,  and  if  still  further  accuracy  be  required, 
5  tor  every  10,000  units:— ^ 

2)10000  subtract  5  presently. 
2)  6000 
2500 


17500 
175 

17325 
5 


17320  fSset  in  the  diagonal 
wl^ch  ia  about  fix  inches  too  smalL 


For  the  celebrated  historical  problem  connected  with  this 
article,  see  Duplica^tion  of  the  Cube. 
.    CUBEBS.    [Piper.] 

CtJBIT,  a  measure  tflengtli  in  use  among  the  antients, 
and  more  especially  among:  ^l^e  Jews.  The  Hebrews  calted 
it  HDK  {amniay,  as  the  mother  of  other  measures;  the 
Greeks  Hnx^g  {pechus) ;  the  Romans  Cubitus^  a  word  ap- 
parently formed  fiom  the  verb  *  cube,'  to  bend  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lying  down.  The  cubit  was  originally  the  distance 
from  the  joint  or  bending  of  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of 
the  middle  finger.  Bishop  Cumberland  and  Pelletier  fix. 
the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty-one  inches;  but  it  is  more 
usually  considered  as  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  best  authorities  assert  that  there  were  two  cubits  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews;  one  sacred,  the  other  common. 
In  Deuteronomy,  chap^iii.  v.  11,  the  bed  of  Og  is  said  to 
be  nine  cubits  long  and  four  broad,  cfter  the  cubit  (fa  man. 
In  Ezckiel,  chap.  xl.  v.  5  and  xliii.  13,  we  find  the  cubit 
for  measuring  the  temple  was  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth  ; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  larger  cubit  was  longer  than 
the  common  one  by  a  hand-breadth,  or  three  inches.  Thus 
we  may  reconcile  the  two  lengths  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
one  inches  already  speciOed.  Calmet,  however,  is  per 
suaded,  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
there  was  but  one  cubit  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  it  was  the  Egyptian  cubit.  He  says  it  is  only  ajier 
the  captivity  that  Scripture  notices  two  sorts  of  measures, 
to  distinguish  the  old  Hebrew  cubit  from  that  of  Babylon, 
which  the  captives  used  during  their  abode  in  that  city. 
On  this,  he  adds,  is  grounded  the  precaution  of  Ezekiel, 
in  observing  that  the  cubit  he  is  speaking  of  is  the  true 
old  cubit,  larger  by  a  hand's  breadth  than  the  common 
cubit.  Among  the  Greeks  the  cubit  (pechu-s)  was  twenty- 
four  fingers  (SdicrwXot),  measured  as  already  explained. 
See  Herodotus,  ii.  175.  (Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  Coins, 
Weights,  ^c,  and  Calmet's  Diet,  qf  the  Holy  Bible,  in 
voce.) 

CUCKFIELD.    [Sussex.] 

CUCKOO.    [Cuculid.b;  Cuculin^b.] 

CUCUXIDiE  (Cuckoos,  Cuckoo-tribe),  a  family  of  scan- 
sorial  birds,  placed  by  Cuvier  and  Lesson  next  to  the  wry- 
necks, Vunx,  and  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  the  aberrant  group  of 
his  Scansores,  between  the  Certkiadce  and  the  Rhamphas- 
ticUff,  This  aberrant  ^oup  he  characterizes  as  consisting 
of  birds  which  have  either  three  anterior  toes  and  one 
posterior  scansorial  one,  or  zygodactyle  but  not  retractile 
toes.  M.  Lesson  arranges  the  following  genera ;  Cuculust 
Coccyzus,  Saurotherot  Gentropus,  Leptosomus,  Eudynamis, 
Indicator,  and  Monasa  under  the  family,  whilst  he  places 
Phcenicophaus,  Scyihrops,  and  Crotophaga  under  his  suc- 
ceeding mmily,  Les  Hcteroramphes,  The  Cuculid^  seem  to 
have  presented  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  ornithologists. 
*  Neither  do  1  wish,'  observes  Mr.  Vigors  in  his  paper  on  the 
natural  affinities  that  connect  the  orders  ana  famiUes  of 
birds,  *  to  dwell  with  any  particularity  on  the  succeeding 
family  of  Cuculidca,  the  various  and  extensive  genera  of 
which  are  as  yet  but  little  understood  as  far  as  regards  their 
natural  affinities.  The  Linnean  genus,  Cucuivs,  indeed, 
as  at  present  constituted,  forms"  an  extremely  artificial 
group.  There  is  much  to  be  done  with  respect  to  these 
birds,  and  they  would  form  an  interesting  subject  for  the 
researches  of  an  ornithologist  who  might  have  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  describe  their  living,  manners,  and  economy. 
I  shall  only  now  observe,  with  respect  to  external  character; 
that  some  genera  of  the  family  are  associated  with  the 
true  Cuculus  by  their  curved  and  slender  bill;  others  like 
Indicator,  Vieill.,  have  a  shorter  and  stronger  bill ;  while 
Saurothera,  Vieill.,  by  its  serrated  bill,  evinces  an  ap- 
proaching conformity  to  the  Rainrhastidcp,  and  a  consider- 
able number,  such  as  Qentropus,  111.,  Phcenicophaus-,  VieiU., 
and  Crotophaga,  Linn.,  indicate  \hc  same  affinity  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  bill  in  length  and  size.  The  last- 
mentioned  genus,  it  may  also  be  added,  beats  a  relation, 
through  the  medium  of  Scythrops,  to  the  Hornbills ;  some 
species  of  that  family,  and  one  more  particularly  lately  dis 
covered'  {Buceros Leadbeateri)  *  in  tne  interior  of  Afiica, 
possessing,  though  with  gigantic  dimensions^  the  exact  bill 
of  the  Ani.'    [Crotophaga.] 

The  examination  here  suggested  by  Mr.  Vigors  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Swainson,  and  we  find  in  the  third  and 
fifth  parts  of  the  *  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,'  two 
memoirs  by  the  last-named  zoologist  *  on  the  natural  his- 
tory and  relations  of  the  family  of  cuculida)  or  cucVoos, 
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with  a  view  to  determine  the  series  of  their  variation.'* 
The  CuculicUe  are  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  also  between  the 
Certhidcke  and  RamphasttdcBy  and  these  three  families  con- 
stitute what  he  terms  his  third  and  aberrant  circle  of  the 
scansores.  The  following  is  his  definition  of  the  family 
character.  Feet  not  strictly  scansorial,  very  short,  nostrils 
naked,  tail  covers  remarkably  long ;  and  he  separates  the 
group  into  the  following  subfamilies :  Cueulina,  Coccvzincff, 
SaurotherifUBi  Opisthocomirus,  Indicator in<s.  Of  the  first 
subfamily  CucumSf  Linn.,  is  the  type ;  of  the  second  Coc- 
cvzusy  Vieill. ;  of  the  third  Smirothera,  Vieill. ;  of  the  fourth 
Opisihocomusy  Hoflf. ;  and  of  the  fifth  Indicator,  Sparrm. 

Habits,  (J'C— The  following  account  bears  the  stamp  of 
actual  observation,  and  we  therefore  select  it  *  So  faintly  is 
the  scansorial  structure  indicated  in  these  birds,'  says  Mr. 
Swainson  in  his  memoirs  above  alluded  to,  *  that  but  for  their 
natural  habits,  joined  to  the  position  of  their  toes,  we  should 
not  suspect  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  more 
typical  groups  of  the  tribe  as  they  undoubtedly  ai*e.  They 
neither  use  their  bill  for  climbing,  like  the  parrots,  or  for 
making  holes  in  trees,  like  the  woodpeckers,  neither  can 
they  mount  the  perpendicular  stems,  like  the  cerlhiado)  or 
creepers;  and  yet  they  decidedly  climb,  although  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  Having  frcquenlly  seen 
different  species  of  the  Brazilian  cuckoos  (forming  part  of 
the  genus  Cocq/ztis)  in  their  native  forests,  I  may  safely 
affirm  that  they  climb  in  all  other  directions  than  that  of 
the  perpendicular.  Their  fhght  is  so  feeble,  from  llio  ex- 
treme shortness  of  their  wings,  that  it  is  evidently  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  and  it  is  never  exercised  but  to 
convey  them  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  these  flights  in 
the  thickly-wooded  tracts  of  tropical  America  are  of  course 
very  short:  they  alight  upon  the  highest  boughs,  and  im- 
mediately begin  to  explore  the  horizontal  and  slanting 
ramifications  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  threading  the 
most  tangled  mazes  and  leaving  none  unexamined.  All 
soft  insects  inhabiting  such  situations  laying  (lying?)  in 
their  route  become  their  prey,  and  the  quantities  that  are 
thus  destroyed  must  be  very  great.  In  passing  from  one 
bough  to  another  they  simply  hop,  without  using  their 
wings,  and  their  motions  are  so  quick,  that  an  unpractised 
observer,  even  if  placed  immediately  beneath  the  tree, 
would  soon  lose  sight  of  the  bird.  The  Brazilian  huntera 
give  to  their  cuckoos  the  general  name  of  Cat^s-tail;  nor  is 
the  epithet  inappropriate,  for  their  long  hanging  tails,  no 
less  than  their  mode  of  climbing  the  branches,  give  them 
some  distant  resemblance  to  that  quadruped.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  the  great  length  of  tail  possessed  by  nearly  all 
the  cuckoos  is  given  to  them  as  a  sort  of  balance,  just  as  a 
rope-dancer,  with  such  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  preserves 
his  footing  when  otherwise  he  would  assuredly  fall.  Re- 
mote therefore  as  the  cuckoos  unquestionably  are  from  the 
typical  Scansores,  we  yet  find  the  functions  of  the  tail  con- 
tributing to  that  office,  although  in  a  very  different  mode  to 
that  which  it  performs  among  the  woodpeckers,  the  parrots, 
and  the  creepers.  The  structure  of  the  feet,  as  before  ob- 
served, is  the  only  circumstance  which  would  lead  an  orni- 
thologist to  place  these  birds  among  the  climbers,  sup- 
posing he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  natural  history 
properly  so  called,  or  with  their  close  affinity  to  the  more 
perfect  Scansores.  The  toes  indeed  are  placed  in  pairs; 
that  is,  two  directed  forward  and  two  apparently  backward ; 
but  a  closer  inspection  will  show  that  the  latter  are  not 
strictly  posterior,  and  that  they  differ  so  very  materially 
from  those  of  the  Picidce  (the  pre-eminently  typical  family 
of  the  climbers),  as  clearly  to  indicate  a  different  use.  The 
organization  of  the  external  posterior  toe  of  all  the  wood- 
peckers, parrots,  and  toucans,  renders  it  incapable  of  being 
brought  forward,  even  in  the  shghtest  degree ;  whereas  in 
the  cuckoos  this  toe  can  be  made  to  form  a  right  angle  with 
that  which  is  next  it  in  front,  from  which  circumstance  it 
has  been  termed  versatile:  this  term  however  is  not 
strictly  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  toe  cannot  be  brought 
more  than  half  wdLy  fonvard,  although  it  can  be  placed  en- 
tirely backward.  Now  this  form,  which  is  obviously  the 
least  developed  state  of  the  scansorial  structure,  accords 
exactly  with  the  rank  of  the  family,  which  is  that  of  the 
most  aberrant  group  in  the  circle,  and  farthest  removed 
from  the  type.  The  cuckoos  in  fact  are  half-perching 
half-climbing  birds,  not  only  in  their  feet,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  their  manners.  No  one,  from  seeing  them  aUve, 
would  suppose  they  were  truly  scansorial  birds;  and  yet  it 
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is  highly  probable  that  this  singular  power  of  varying  the 
position  of  one  of  their  toes,  gives  them  that  quickness  oi 
motion  and  firmness  of  holding  which  accompames  the  habit 
just  mentioned.* 

*  There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  history  of  thii 
family  of  binls,  which,  with  one  solitary  exception,  is  alto- 
gether peculiar,  as  they  contain  the  only  parasitic  birds  yet 
known.  This  term  indeed  has  been  applied,  I  think  im- 
properly, to  other  genera,  which,  like  the  frigate  pelicans, 
the  iagers,  and  some  of  the  eagles,  rob  other  birds  of  their 
food ;  but  this  is  a  mere  act  of  thieving,  for  all  these  fea- 
thered robbers  can,  and  do,  habitually  depend  just  as  much 
upon  their  own  industry  in  procuring  food.  But  with  the 
typical  cuckoos  the  case  is  far  different,  for  by  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to  whom  they  leave 
the  care  of  hatching  their  young  and  feeding  them  after- 
wards, they  become  as  truSy  parasitic  as  any  of  the  A  cart 
or  Pediculi ;  they  fasten  themselves,  as  it  were,  on  the 
living  animal,  whose  animal  heat  brings  their  young  into 
life,  whose  food  they  alone  live  upon,  and  whose  death  would 
cause  theirs  during  the  period  of  infancy.  Such  only  is 
a  parasitic  animal,  and  such  only,  among  birds,  belong  to 
the  typical  cuckoos  and  their  representative,  the  Molotnrtts 
pecoris.^*    [Cuculin^,  Molothbus.] 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Fhod, — Warm  and  tem- 
perate climates  aie  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  cuckoos.  The 
European  species— there  aie  but  two— never  show  them- 
selves in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  in  the  warm 
weather,  quitting  it  upon  the  first  approaches  of  a  colder 
temperature.  'So  congenial  is  warmtn  to  their  nature,' 
says  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  memoirs  last  quoted,  *  that  even 
the  mild  temperature  of  an  Italian  winter  is  not  sufficient 
to  retard  their  return  to  the  sultry  groves  of  Northern 
Africa.  There  is  a  fact  regarding  their  structure,  which 
appears  connected  with  this  susceptibility  of  cold,  and  which 
I  beUeve  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  All  the  cuckoos, 
both  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  dissecting,  are  remarkable  for  the  thinness 
and  delicacy  of  their  skins,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  render . 
their  preservation  in  an  entire  state  extremely  difficult  to 
inexperienced  hands.  Every  one  who  has  skinned  the 
common  British  species  must  doubtless  have  observed  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  delicacy  of 
the  cuticle,  the  feathers,  more  especially  upon  the  back  and 
rump,  are  unusually  thick-set  ana  compact.' 

Tropical  countries,  and  those  which  approach  the  equator, 
afford  the  greatest  number  of  species. 

The  food  of  the  cuckoos,  as  might  be  expected  from  this 
geographical  distribution,  consists  principally  of  soft  fruits 
and  sou  insects,  especially  the  latter,  and  more  particularly 
when  they  are  in  the  larva  state. 

GUCULI'NiE,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  that  subfamily 
of  the  CucuLiD^  which  consists  of  the  genuine  Cuckoos. 

Character  oftJie  subfamily. — Bill  wider  at  the  base  than 
it  is  high,  rather  suddenly  contracted  behind  the  nostrils 
and  becoming  compressed;  upper  mandible  slightly  sinuous 
at  the  tip,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  the  dentirostral 
notch.  Wings  considerably  long,  nearly  reaching  to  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  so  far  pointed  as  to  dimi- 
nish rapidly  in  length  beyond  the  fourth  quill.  Feet 
remarkably  short ;  tarsus  thickly  clothed  with  feathers,  for 
nearly  half  its  length,  not  longer  than  the  hallux  or  true 
hind  toe.  Upper  cover  feathers  of  the  tail  thick  set,  nar- 
row, generally  pointed,  and  comparatively  elongated,  and  in 
rigidity  only  comparable  to  those  of  the  Ceblepyrincs,  the 
corresponding  type  in  the  Laniacke*  (Swainson,  Mag.  of 
Zoology  and  Botany,) 

*  Popular  interest,'  adds  Mr.  Swainson,  *has  been  so  much 
confined  to  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  that  upon  many 
other  points  of^  its  economy  we  are  still  in  comparative  ig- 
norance. Hence  it  is,  that  we  cannot  trace,  so  fully  as  could 
be  wished,  the  influence  which  the  structure  just  described 
exercises  upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  such  birds  as 
possess  it.  We  know,  however,  that  all  the  genuine 
cuckoos  fly  with  strength  and  rapidity.    Most  of  them,  in 

fact  are  migratory  birds The  form  of  the  nostrils 

in  the  typical  cuckoos  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  believe  that 
future  observations  will  shew  this  structure  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  their  parasitic  habits.  The  nests  of  those 
species  in  which  the  cuckoo  deposits  its  eggs,  we  all  know, 
are  built  in  the  thickest  and  most  central  part  of  trees  and 
bushes,  to  discover  which,  superior  powers  ot  smell  havo 
*    Cow  Bttoiing ' 
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been  given  to  the  Touoans  (which  feed  upon  the  eegs  or 
young),  and,  in  a  lees  degree,  are  probably  conferred  upon 
the  cuckoos,  to  facilitate  their  search  after  a  foster  parent 
for  their  young.  How  hi  this  idea  may  be  correct,  future 
observations  will  determine.  Certain  however  it  is,  that 
this  peculiar-shaped  nostril  is  restricted  to  such  cuckoos  as 
are  parasitic,  for  the  whole  of  the  Coccvzitus  have  the 
aperture  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape,  or  in  the  form  of  a  slit, 
and  all  we  know  of  these  birds  sanctions  the  idea  that  they 
are  not  parasitic.  The  shortness  of  the  feet,  in  the  typictd 
cuckoos,  is  another  important  distinction,  and  leads  to  the 
belief  tliat  these  members  are  much  less  used  than  those  of 
the  CoccyzM€9,  whose  habits  we  have  already  mentioned 
when  alluding  to  the  cuckoos  of  South  America,  all  of 
which  are  excluded  firom  the  group  now  under  conside- 
ration.' 

Genera.    Cuculus. 

Bill  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  beyond,  the  upper 
mandible  obsoletely  notched ;  nostriU  circxil^r,  with  a  tumid 
margin ;  wing9  long,  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest,  the 
second  and  fourth  of  equal  length  \feet  slender,  very  short, 
tarsi  feathered  posteriorlv  almost  to  the  toes ;  rump  and 
tmper  tcul-covers  long,  thick-set,  and  rigid.  Inhabits  the 
ofa  world;  parasitic.    (Swainson).   Ty^,  Cuculus  canorus. 

Description. — Male,  Length  about  fourteen  inches, 
weight  about  four  ounces  and  a  half.  Bill  black,  yellowish 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible ;  inside  of  mouth  red. 
Irides  yellow.  Head,  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  bird, 
dark  ash-colour.  Throat,  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  breast  pale  ash,  the  latter  sometimes  inclining 
to  rufous  brown;  lower  part  of  breast  and  belly  white, 
with  transverse  undulating  black  lines.  Quills  dusky, 
inner  webs  barred  with  white  oval  spots.  Tail-feathers  ten, 
of  unequal  length ;  two  middle  ones  black«  dashed  with  ash 
and  tipped  with  white,  the  rest  bhtck  with  white  spots  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft.  The  lateral  feathers  in  some  have 
white  spots  only  on  the  interior  webs,  but  all  are  tipped 
with  white. 

Female,  rather  less  than  male,  and  differing  from  him 
generally  in  the  neck  and  breast  being  of  a  tawnyish  brown, 
barred  with  dusky,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  marked 
with  light  ferruginous  spots.  Tail-feaUiers  and  quills  much 
like  those  of  the  male,  but  the  edges  of  the  spots  incline 
to  reddish  brown.  Legs  in  both  sexes  short  and  yellow. 
Outer  tail-feather  and  £rst  quill  remarkably  short 

young. — So  distinct  in  its  plumage  from  the  adult  that 
it  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  (Cuculus  ntfus, 
Bris.).  It  is  supposed  not  to  throw  off  its  nestling  feathers 
till  the  second  year's  moulting,  for  it  is  stated  in  Montagu's 
Dictionary  (last  edit),  that  in  three  specimens  killed  the 
same  season  (two  males  and  a  female),  the  thirteenth  and 
three  succeeding  ouill  feathers,  and  the  three  greater 
coverts  impending  tnem,  are  barred  with  brown  and  ferru- 
ginous. In  the  jQ^t  year  the  irides  are  greyish ;  the  whole 
upper  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  dii&ky  black  and  ferruginous, 
in  transverse  bars,  except  the  forehead  and  a  patch  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  in  this  specimen  described  in 
Montagu  was  white,  and  the  tips  of  the  scapulars  pale ; 
the  feathers  of  the  whole  under  parts  sullied  white  with 
distant  transverse  bars  of  dusky  black.  In  general  each 
feather  is  barred  twice  or  thrice.  The  sides  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  tinged  with  rufous ;  lateral  tail-feathers  and 
inner  webs  of  the  quills  more  or  less  barred  with  white. 
Tail  coverts,  which,  as  well  as  the  feathers  on  the  rump,  are 
unusually  long,  dashed  with  cinereous  and  slightly  tipped 
with  white. 

This  well  known  bird  is  the  k6kkvI  of  the  Greeks ;  Cuculus 
and  Coccyx  of  the  Latins;  Cucculo,  Cucco,  Cuco,  Cucho, 
Cuccii  of  the  modem  Italians ;  Cocou,  Coucou,  Coqu,  of  the 
French ;  Kukuk  and  Kuckuck  of  the  Germans ;  Gjok  of  the 
Fauna  Suecica ;  Gjoeg  of  the  Danes ;  Gouk  of  the  Norwe- 
gians; Cog  of  the  antient  British;  Gowk  and  Cuckoo  of 
Uie  modern  British. 

Habitsj-'The  common  cuckoo  arrives  in  this  coimtry  early 
in  spring.  In  White's '  Naturalist's  Calendar,'  the  cuckoo  is 
noted  as  first  heard  April  7—26,  and  in  Markwick's,  April  1 5, 
May  3,  last  heard  June  28.  By  the  first  of  July  it  has 
almost  always  taken  .its  departure,  but  it  is  sometimes  later. 
Mr.  Swainson  in  his  memoir  on  the  CucuHda:  says, '  The 
common  species  comes  to  us  every  spring,  from  northern 
Africa  or  Asia  Minor,  and  returns  in  Autumn.  This  we 
know  from  personal  observation ;  for  vast  numbers  arrive 
m^the  spring  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  in  company  with  the 


bee-eaters,  onoles,  hoopoes,  and  other  migratory  birds ;  but 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  they  appear  to  direct  their 
flight  northward,  from  whence  they  return  in  August  and 
September.'  Speaking  of  the  food,  the  same  author  ob- 
ser\'es,  *  The  English  cuckoo,  no  doubt,  searches  for  its  food 
among  foliage,  but  its  nature  is  so  shy,  that  we  have  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  its  mode  of  feeding.' 
Montagu,  however,  one  of  the  best  authorities  we  can  cite, 
says,  that  its  principal  food  consists  of  caterpillars,  so  that 
it  not  only  possesses  the  general  cast  of  colours,  and  much 
of  the  structure  of  its  prototypes,  the  Ceblepyrince,  but 
actually  feeds  on  the  same  description  of  insects.'  The 
Editor  of  the  Ms^azine  of  Zoologv  and  Botany,  adds,  *  In 
an  open  and  muirland  district  where  the  cuckoo  is  very 
common,  we  have  always  found,  during  May  and  June,  that 
their  stomachs  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  caterpillars 
which  led  on  the  various  plants  firequent  in  such  localities. 
Among  them  those  of  the  Lasiocamp€B  formed  a  great  pro- 
portion, and  hairy  species  seem  to  be  preferred.'  White 
in  his  •  History  of  Selborne,'  thus  writes :  *  In  July,  I  saw 
several  cuckoos  skimming  over  a  large  pond ;  and  found, 
after  some  observation,  that  they  were  feeding  on  the  libel- 
lula,  or  dragon-JUes ;  some  of  which  they  caught  as  they 
settled  on  the  weeds,  and  some  as  they  were  on  the  wing.' 
The  following  narrative  from  the  last  edition  of  Montagu's 
Dictionary  will  throw  some  light  on  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject:  •  A  young  cuckoo,  brought  to  Ck)lonel  Montagu  in 
the  month  of  July,  just  as  it  could  lly,  was,  by  great  care, 
kept  alive  till  the  fourteenth  of  December.  It  had,  durins 
that  time,  two  or  three  attacks  of  dysentery,  from  which 
it  recovered  by  having  chalk  and  ginger  given  to  it ;  and 
during  the  time  it  lived  no  change  was  observed  to  have 
taken  place  in  its  pluma^.  For  two  months  after  this  bird 
was  caught,  it  never  attempted  to  feed  itself  by  picking ; 
and  even  to  the  last  moment  seemed  to  prefer  being  fed  by 
the  hand  of  its  mistress,  rather  than  nave  the  trouble  o 
nicking  up  its  food,  of  which  it  was  extremely  choice. 
Nothing  appeared  to  be  acceptable  as  a  substitute  for  in- 
sects except  raw  beef.  Flies  it  would  eagerly  devour ;  but 
its  most  delicious  morsel  was  any  species  of  hairv  caterpil- 
lar ;  these  it  seized  with  avidity,  shook  them  to  death,  and 
softened  by  passing  several  times  through  the  bill,  till  they 
were  perfectly  pliant,  when  it  would  swallow  whole  the 
largest  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  eprger*  or  drinkert  moths. 
Of  strangers  it  was  extremely  fearftil,  fluttering  in  its  cage 
to  avoid  their  attentions ;  but  it  would  quietly  suffer  itsdf 
to  be  handled  and  caressed  by  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
its  kind  benefactress,  appearing  to  like  the  warmth  of  her 
hand  to  its  feet* 

It  IS  the  habit  of  the  cuckoo  in  depositing  her  egg  in 
the  nest  of  another  bird,  that  has  made  it  so  much  an  object 
of  curiosity.  Many  strange  stories  were  formerly  rife  on 
this  custom,  which  can  hardly  be  caUed  abandonment,  as  the 
nest  of  a  bird  that  feeds  its  young  with  insects  is  always  se- 
lected. Among  others,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  reed-sparrow, 
the  tit-lark,  the  water-wagtail,  the  yellow-hammer,  &c.,  have 
been  recorded  as  the  birds  to  whom  the  egg  has  been  com- 
mitted, but  the  first  seems  to  be  most  frequently  chosen. 
White  saw  one  hatched  in  the  nest  of  the  tit-lark.  The  nests 
of  the  green-bird,  the  linnet,  the  white-throat  and  even  ef 
the  wren  have  been  mentioned  as  the  places  of  deposit  Tk, 
Jenner's  celebrated  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
threw  great  light  on  thii  subject  and  many  other  observers 
have  corroborated  in  general  that  author's  remarks.  Some 
indeed,  and  among  them  Dr.  Fleming,  have  declared  that 
in  some  cases  the  cuckoo  constructs  its  own  nest  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  assertion,  and  as  little  that  the  nests  and  young  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  the  cuckoo  on  such  occasions  were 
those  of  the  goatsucker.  Whether  the  bird  actually  depo- 
sits the  eg^  from  her  body  while  sitting  on  the  nest  has 
been  doubted,  and  if  the  case  of  the  deposit  of  one  in  a 
wren's  nest  be  a  fact,  it  is  almost  conclusive  that  she  does 
not  so  deposit  it  in  all  cases,  for  the  aperture  of  the  wren's 
nest  is  in  the  side,  and  not  more  than  big  enough  to  admit 
the  wren.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  and  indeed  on  every 
part  of  it  the  reader  will  find  much  valuable  information 
in  the  last  edition  of  Montagu's  Dictionary.  He  should 
also  refer  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Jenner  above  alluded  to,  and 
to  that  of  Mr.  Blackwall,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Journal.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  our 
readers  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  the  way  in  which  the 
^  •  L«sioc«inp«  QiiMcai.  t  Ofemiui^  potatoric. 
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mtmder,  ■wlien  hatched,  gets  rid  of  the  legitimate  contents 
of  the  nest,  and  we  select  the  following.  *  Previous  to  the 
above-mentioned  publication'  (Dr.  Jenner's)  *  I  had  taken 
much  pains  towards  investigating  the  several  phoenomena 
I  had  noticed  in  this  bird,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
ocular  proof  of  the  fact,  related  by  Dr.  Jenner,  of  a  young 
cuckoo  turning  out  of  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  a  young 
swallow  I  had  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  It  is 
needless  to  recite  all  the  circumstances  attending  this 
extraordinary  bird,  as  that  gentleman  has  so  amply  ex- 
plained it ;  1  shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  I  first  saw  it 
when  a  few  days  old,  in  the  hedge-sparrow's  nest,  in  a  garden 
close  to  a  oottage,  the  owner  of  which  assured  me  the 
hedge-sparrow  had  four  eggs,  when  the  cuckoo  dropped  in 
a  fifth;  that  on  the  morning  the  young  cuckoo  was  hatched, 
two  young  hedge-sparrows  were  also  excluded ;  and  that, 
on  his  return  from  work  in  the  evening,  nothing  was  left 
in  the  nest  but  the  cuckoo.  At  five  or  six  days  old,  I  took 
it  to  my  house,  when  I  frequently  saw  it  throw  out  the 
young  swallow  for  four  or  five  days  after.  This  singular 
action  was  performed  by  insinuating  itself  under  the  swal- 
low, and,  with  its  rump,  forcing  it  out  of  the  nest  with  a  sort 
of  jerk.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  failed,  after  much  struggling, 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  swallow,  which  was  nearly 
full  feathered :  but,  aner  a  small  respite  from  the  seeming 
fatigue,  it  renewed  its  efforts,  and  seemed  continually 
restless  till  it  succeeded.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  this 
disposition  ceased,  and  it  suffered  the  swallow  to  remain  in 
the  nest  unmolested.'  This  wonderful  instinct  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  self-preservation  of  the  young  cuckoo, 
which,  if  it  did  not  dispose  of  all  other  claimants  on  the 
affection  of  the  parents,  must  perish  for  want,  and,  as  it  is, 
the  poor  little  birds  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  supply  the 
demands  of  their  craving  and  gigantic  nestling,  have  a 
weary  time  of  it.  Indeed,  there  are  well  recorded  instances, 
of  their  being  assisted  by  others  of  their  own  species,  and 
by  other  insectivorous  birds. 

The  Romans  considered  the  cuckoo  ex(;|pllent  eating. 
Pliny  (Lib.  x.  c.  9.)  says  that  no  bird  can  be  compared  to  it 
for  sweetness  of  flesh. 


[Cuculus  canorus,  mala.] 

Oxylophus,  Sw. 

Bill  slonder,  considerably  compressed  nearly  its  whole 
length ;  upner  mandible  entire ;  nostrils  ovately  round ; 
head  crested ;  trings  moderate,  pointed,  shorter  than  the 
tail-covers,  the  fourth  quill  longest;  ^am  moderate,  naked; 
upper  tail-covers  long  but  not  rigid.  Inhabits  the  Old 
World ;  parasitic.    Type,  Oxylophus  Levaillantii. 

Description.  Head  crested,  the  feathers  pointed ;  plu- 
mage above,  black  glossed  with  green  ;  band  at  the  base  of 
the  quills,  end  of  the  tail,  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
white ;  throat  striped  with  black.  Wings  long  but  rounded, 
fifth  quill  longest.  Total  length  fifteen  inches.  Mr.  gwain- 
7on,  whose  description  we  have  given,  says  that,  un- 
like the  true  cuckoos,  these  birds  rear  and  provide  for  their 


young  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
western  coast  of  Africa. 


Locality,  Senegal  and  the 


No.  49a. 


[THE  PENNY  CYCLOPiEDIA.] 


^Oxylophtit  LeyaiUantii.} 

Erythrophrys,  Sw. 

Bill  as  in  Oxylophus ;  Iiead  not  crested ;  nostrils  oral ; 
wings  lengthened,  pointed,  extending  beyond  the  tad-co- 
vers, the  third  quill  longest,  the  second  much  shorter  than 
the  fourth ;  tarsi  moderate,  naked.  Inhabits  the  New 
World,  and  rear  their  own  young.  Type,  Cuculus  Caroh- 
nensis,  Wilson.  (Swainson.) 

Description.  Male,  Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  com- 
pressed, slightly  arched,  acute,  scarcely  more  robust  than 
m  many  Syhnce ;  upper  mandible  carinated  above,  its  mar- 
gins acute  and  entire ;  lower  mandible  carinated  beneath, 
acute.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear-elliptical,  half  closed 
by  a  membrane.  Feet  short,  tarsus  scutellate  before  and 
behind ;  toes  two  before,  separated ;  two  behind,  one  of 
which  is  versatile,  the  sole  flat ;  claws  slender,  compressed, 
arched.  Plumage  blended,  slightly  glossed.  Wings  long, 
the  first  quill  short,  the  third  longest,  the  primaries  taper- 
ing. Tail  long,  graduated,  of  ten  feathers,  which  are  rauier 
narrow  and  rounded.  Upper  mandible  brownish-black, 
yellow  on  the  margin  towards  the  base ;  under  mandible 
yellow.  Iris  hazel.  Feet  greyish-blue.  The  general 
colour  of  the  upper  parts,  including  the  wing-coverts  and 
two  middle  tail-ieathers,  is  light  greenish-brown,  deeper 
anteriorly.  Primary  quills  with  the  inner  webs  brownish- 
orange.  Tail-feathers,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones, 
black,  the  next  two  entirely  black,  the  rest  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  the  outennost  white  on  the  outer  web.  The 
under  parts  are  greyish-white.  Length  12J  inches,  extent 
of  wings  16  :  bill  along  the  ridge  I,  along  the  gap  li. 

The  female  differs  very  little  from  the  male  in  colouring. 
(Audubon.) 

Habits,  &c.  The  author  whose  specific  description  we 
have  given  above,  thus  graphically  describes  the  habits 
of  the  yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Cuculus  Carolinensis  of  Wil- 
son, Coccyzus  Americanus  of  the  prince  of  Musignano,  Cm- 
culus  Americanus  of  Linnaeus,  and  Carolina  Cookoo  of 
Latham.  *  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  rapid,  silent,  and  hori- 
zontal, as  it  moves  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  across  a 
field  or  river,  and  is  generally  continued  amongst  tho 
branches  of  the  trees  in  our  woods.  When  making  its  way 
among  the  branches,  it  occasionally  inclines  the  body  to 
either  side,  so  as  alternately  to  show  its  whole  upper  or 
under  parts.  During  its  southward  migration,  it  flies  hieh 
in  the  air,  and  in  such  loose  flocks  that  the  birds  might 
seem  to  follow  each  other,  instead  of  their  keepinff  company 
together.    On  the  other  hand,  early  in  March,  the  greater 
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number  enter  our  southern  boundaries  singly,  the  males 
arriving  first,  and  the  females  a  few  weeks  after.    They  do 
not  fly  in  a  continued  line,  but  in  a  broad  front,  as,  while 
travelling  with  great  rapidity  in  a  steam-boat,  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  range  of  a  hunared  miles  in  one  day,  I  have  ob- 
served this  cuckoo  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  many  different 
points  on  the  same  day.    At  this  season  they  resort  to  the 
deepest  shades  of  the  forests,  and  intimate  their  presence  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  their  dull  and  unmusical  notes, 
which  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  young  bull-frog.    Tliese 
notes  may  be  represented  by  the  word  cow^  cowj  repeated 
eight  or  ten  times  with  increasing  rapidity.    In  fac^  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  notes  to  that  word,  this  Cuckoo  is 
named  Cow  Bird  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  union.    The 
Dutch  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  know  it  better  by  the  name 
of  Rain-crow,  and  in  Louisiana  the  French  settlers  call  it 
Counou.    It  robs  smaller  birds  of  their  eggs,  which  it  sucks 
on  all  occasions,  and  is  cowardly  and  shv  without  being 
vigilant.  On  this  latter  account  it  often  falls  a  prey  to  seve- 
ral species  of  Hawks,  of  which  the  Pigeon-Hawk  (Falco 
coIumbiiriu8)  may  be  considered  as  it^  most  dangerous 
enemy.    It  prefers  the  southern  states  for  its  residence,  and 
when  vary  mild  winters  occur  in  Louisiana,  some  individuals 
remain  there,  not  finding  it  necessary  to  go  fiirther  south. 
This  bird  is  not  abundant  anywhere,  and  yet  is  found  very 
far  north.    I  have  met  with  it  in  all  the  low  grounds  and 
damp  places  in  Massachusetts,   along  the  line  of  Upper 
Canada,  pretty  high  on  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and 
in  every  state  between  these  boun(lary  lines,     Its  appear- 
ance in  the  state  of  New  York  seldom  takes  place  tefore 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  at  Green  Bay  not  until  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month.    A  pair  bore  and  there  seem  to  appro- 
priate certain  tracts  to  themselves,  where  they  rear  tneir 
young  in  pea^^e  and  plenty.    They  feed  on  insects,  such  as 
caterpillars  and  butterflies,  as  well  as  on.  berries  of  many 
kinds,  evincing  a  special  predilection  for  the  mulberry.    In 
autumn  they  eat  many  grapes,  and  I  have  seen  them  sup- 
porting themselves  by  a  momentary  motion  of  their  wings 
opposite  a  bunch,  as  if  selecting  the  ripest,  when  they  would 
seize  it  and  return  to  a  branch,  repeating  their  visits  in 
this  manner  until  satiated.    They  now  and  then  descend  to 
the  ground  to  pick  up  8  wood-snail  or  a  beetle.     They  are 
extremely  awkward  at  walking,  and  move  in  an  ambling 
manner,  or  leap  along  side  wise,  for  which  the  shortness  of 
their  legs  is  ample  excuse.    They  are  seldom  seen  perched 
conspicuously  on  a  twig,  but  on  the  contrary  are  generally 
to  be  found  amongst  the  thickest  boughs  and  foliage,  whore 
they  emit  their  notes  until  late  in  autumn,  at  which  time 
they  discontinue  them.    The  nest  is  simple,  flat,  composed 
of  a  few  dry  sticks  and  grass,  formed  much  like  that  of  the 


common  Dove,  and  like  it  fiutened  to  a  hoHf  ontal  braneiv 
often  within  the  reach  of  man,  who  seldom  disturb*  it.  It 
makes  no  particular  selection  as  to  situation  or  the  nature 
of  the  tree,  but  settles  anywhere  indiscriminately.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  rather  elongated  oval  form,  and 
bright-green  colour.  They  rear  only  one  brood  in  a  8e»* 
son,  unless  the  eggs  are  removed  or  destroyed.  The  young 
are  principally  fed  with  insects  during  the  first  weeks.  To- 
wards autumn  they  become  very  fet,  and  are  fit  for  being 
eaten,  although  few  persons,  excepting  the  Creoles  of  Loui- 
siana, shoot  them  for  the  table.'  {Ornithological  Bio- 
graphy, vol.  i.,  n.  18.) 

Chalcites,  Less. 

Bill  and  general  structmre  as  in  Cuculus.  Plumage 
metallic  green ;  upper  mandible  entire ;  nostriU  circular  ; 
wings  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest,  the  second  much 
longer  than  the  fourth ;  tarsi  very  short,  almost  enlirely 
plumed ;  rump  and  upper  tail-covers  soft.  Inhabits  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  Worm ;  parasitic.  Type,  Cuculus  auratus 
of  authors.     (Swainson.) 


Z^- 


[Cha.'citoi  nuratut.l 


Of  this  genus  Mr.  Swainson  says,  *I  feel  much  marc 
scrupulous  in  adopting  the  genus  Chalcites,  than  in  ^XKy- 
Tposing  ih'dt  of  Erythrophnjs.    The  beautiful  little  shininj,' 
cuckoos,  indeed,  which  have  thus  been  detached  have  alto- 
gether the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  different  type  from 
those  of  the  eenus  Cuculus;  and  this  idea  is  .strengthened, 
when  we  find  there  are  already  four  or  five  species,  all  dis- 
tinguished at  first  sight  by  their  diminutive  size  and  their 
beautiful  golden-green  plumage.    On  the  other  hand,  their 
nctuaV  structure  is  so  completely  that  of  an  European  group, 
that  I  must  beg  to  be  understood  as  being  bv  no  means  sa- 
tisfied on  the  propriety  of  tho  separation.     For  the  present, 
however,  I  shall  adopt  this  genus,  conceiving  that  these 
splendid  little  birds  may  probably  constitute  the  tenuiros- 
traltype  of  the  Cuculino',  m  which  case  they  will  be  analo- 
gous to  the  humming-birds,  and  nearly  ail  those  genera 
whose  plumage  is  ornamented  with  metallic  colours.    Tlie 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  define  the  group  by  its  bill, 
nostrils,  &c.,  as  distinct  from  the  cuckoos  is  singularly  un- 
successful ;  while  those  light  shades  of  difference  really  ex- 
isting between  Chal^tes  and  Cuculus  have  been  completely 
overlooked.     Chalcites,  in  fact,  has  the  bill,  nostrils,  feet, 
and  wings  of  Cuculus,  with  this  difforence  only,  that  the  tij) 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  without  the  slightest'  in^ircation  of 
a  notch  ;  the  second  and  third  quill  are  longer  than  the 
fourth,  and  the  feathers  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-covers, 
instead  of  being  thick-set  and  rigid,  are  of  the  same  degree 
of  density  and  softness  as  in  ordinary  birds.    We  have  seen, 
that,  however  dissimilar  in  their  appearance  the  foregoing 
groups  of  the  Cuculince  may  be,  yet  that  the  variation  of 
their  external  structure  is  but  slight     This  consideration 
has  much  weight  with  me  in  the  temporary  adoption  of  M. 
Lesson's  genus  Chalcites,  for  we  have  just  seen  an  example 
in  Erythrophrys,  where  there  is  an  equally  slight  variation 
in  external  form,  yet  a  most  import4\nt  one  in  economy  and 
I  internal  organization.'    (f^fjJ^f^Q^^le 
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Eudjnamy8»  Horsf.  and  Vig. 

Bill  itrong,  thick,  the  under  mandible  not  curved,  and 
nngulated  beneath ;  upper  mandible  entire ;  wings  pointed, 
the  fourth  quill  longest ;  tarsi  much  shorter  than  the  long- 
est toe;  the  upper  part  plumed ;  rump  and  tail-covers  soft. 
Inhabits  the  Old  World.  Type,  Cuculus  Orientalis,  of  au- 
thors.   (Swainson.) 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  who  established  this  genus 
in  their  description  of  the  Australian  birds  in  the  collection 
of  the  Linnaian  Society  {Linn.  Trans,,  vol.  xv.  p.  303),  ob- 
serve that  the  true  Cuckoos,  or  that  portion  of  the  family 
of  CuculicUe  which  constitutes  the  genus  Cuculus  of 
authors,  is  distinguished  from  the  remaining  groups  of  the 
family  by  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  bill,  in  which 
the  nares  are  small  and  rounded,  and  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated membrane  ;  by  the  wings  being  strongly  acuminated, 
the  primary  quill-feathers  considerably  exceeding  the  se- 
condary in  length ;  and  by  the  feebleness  of  the  legs  and 
toes,  the  former  of  which  are  plumed  beneath  the  knee, 
and  are  generally  covered  by  the  feathers.  Eudynamys, 
they  state,  deviates  from  these  characters,  which  mav  be 
considered  typical  in  the  family,  by  the  greater  strength  of 
all  these  members.  The  bill  is  powerful,  the  under  man- 
dible more  particularly,  which  is  marked  by  a  strong  as- 
cending gonys.  The  nostrils  are  wide  and  oval,  and  covered 
only  on  the  upper  part  by  a  membrane.  The  tarsi  and  feet 
are  particularly  strong :  the  former  are  much  compressed 
on  the  external  side,  exhibiting  by  this  conformation  a 
nearly  flattened  surface  in  front.  In  many  of  these  par- 
ticulars the  group  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  neighbouring 
genera,  CentropuSf  111.,  and  Phamicophaus,  VieilL,  which 
ave  equally  been  separated  from  the  typical  species  of  the 
family.  But  it  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  Cen- 
tropus  by  the  absence  of  the  lengthened  nail  to  the  hallux ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  equally  to  differ  from  Phofiicophaus  in 
its  stronger,  shorter,  and  less  arcuated  bill,  in  the  wings 
being  longer,  and  the  tail  rounded,  not  graduated.  The 
compressed  formation  of  the  sides  of  the  tarsi  in  Eudy- 
namys is  also  wanting  in  Pheenicophaus, 

locality.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  01  er  the 
East. 

Example.  Eudynamys  Orientalise  Cuculus  Orientalis, 
Linn.  Coucou  des  Indes  Orientales,  EnL,  274»  fol.  i. 
Eastern  Black  Cuckoo^  Lath. 


[Eadyaamys  Orieatalis.] 

Description,  Plamage  of  mcUej  of  which  the  abore  ate 
the  synonyms,  black  with  metallic  lustre.    Bill  yellow. 

Female,  Above  shining  greenish-brown  spotted  with 
white,  tail-feathers  banded  with  white;  whitish  beneath, 
tnnsversely  undnlated  with  greenish-brown.  Synonyms. 
Cuculus  Mindanensis,  Linn.  Coucou  tachete  de  Mindanao, 
£nl.  277.    Mindanao  Cuckoo^  Lath.    (Vigors  and  Hors- 


'These  birds, which  now  generally  are  considered  the 
sexes  of  one  species,  appear  to  be  but  accidental  visitors  in 
the  colony.  At  least,  Mr.  Caley  informs  us,  that  he  never 
met  with  more  than  two  individuals  of  the  male  and  one  of 
the  female.  The  male  specimen  in  the  Society's  collection 
seems  to  be  a  young  bird  changing  to  the  adult  plumage. 
It  has  several  pale  ferruginous  feathers  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  and  it  has  a  single  ferruginous  feather  streaked 
with  black  among  the  secondary  quill-feathers  of  the  right 
wing,  wliich  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  black 
of  the  rest.  The  corresponding  feather  on  the  left  wing 
was  lost,  as  Mr.  Caley  tells  us,  by  the  shot  striking  the 
wing.  This  bird  had  berries  of  Cassytha  in  its  stomach. 
The  native  name  of  the  male  is  Cowhat,  of  the  female,  Bel- 
linging.*    (Vigors  and  Horsfield.) 

'All  the  cuckoos  I  have  yet  seen,'  says  Mr.  Swainson  in 
his  memoirs  on  the  Cuculidte,  *  with  more  or  less  pointed 
wings,  and  circular  nostrils,  and  whose  habits  are  jparasttic, 
will  arrange  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
genera.  Nor  are  there  wanting:  considerations,  drawn  from 
their  analogical  resemblances  in  other  groups,  which  render 
it  highly  probable  that  they  serve  to  indicate  a  circular 
group.  Erythrophrys,  as  the  rasorial  type,  resembles  the 
rufoufr- winged  scansorial  creeper ;  and  as  it  is  by  this  group 
that  the  parasitic  cuckoos  lead  immediately  to  those  which 
build  nests,  so  we  have  the  external  characters  of  Oxylp- 
phus  joined  to  the  economy  of  Coccyzus,  Chalcites,  again, 
as  representing  the  humming-birds,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
tenuirostral  type;  while  Eudynamys^  with  its  large  bill, 
and  black  glossy  plumage,  will  become  the  representative 
of  the  Toucans,  and  of  the  flssirostral  ^e.  It  mav  be 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  Cuculus  or  Oxylophus  follows 
Eudynamys  ;  but  I  incline  to  the  series  in  which  they  afe 
here  placed,  from  the  obvious  affinity  of  Erythrophrys  to 
Oxylophus:    {Mag,  of  Zool,  and  Bat.) 

Mr.  Swainson  promises  a  similar  exposition  of  the  re- 
maining divisions,  and  we  shall  notice  the  other  sub-fiami- 
lies  on  their  appearance  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Coccyzinof,  which  wiU  be  found  in  the 
article  lNDiCAtoRiN.K. 

CUCULLiEA.    [PolyodontaO 

CUCUMBER,  a  kind  of  trailing  annual,  whose  unripe 
fruit  is  used  for  salads  and  pickles.  iCucums.]  Eve^  gar- 
dener knows  so  much  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  as  to 
render  any  general  description  of  the  process  unnecessary. 
We  only  notice  a  few  poinU.  The  finest  cucumbers  are 
always  obtained  from  shaded  plants  growing  in  a  warm 
damp  atmosphere,  and  therefore  growms  rapidly ;  this  is 
exclusively  owing  to  the  ordinary  action  of  solar  light  being 
prevented.  Under  bright  lighi  evaporatkm  goes  on  with 
great  force  from  the  surface  of  the  cucumber  plant,  the 
quickness  of  growth  is  thus  diminished,  and  the  fruit  is 
lormed  in  a  more  solid  manner  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  thus  its  delicacy  is  impaired.  The  effect  of  direct  light 
moreover  is  to  cause  the  production  of  whatever  secretions 
may  be  natural  to  a  plant ;  the  natural  secretions  of  the 
cucumber  are  bitter;  hence,  the  less  cucumbers  are  exposed 
to  hght  while  growing,  the  less  bitter,  and  consequently  the 
more  delicate  they  will  be.  This  sufficiently  explains  the 
superiority  of  cucumbers  forced  quickly  at  the  dull  season 
of  the  year,  to  those  produced  naturally  in  the  open  ground 
in  autumn. 

When  it  is  an  object  to  procure  very  fine  and  long  fruit, 
the  plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  early;  all  the  female 
blossoms  should  be  destroyed  until  the  plant  has  become 
vigorous,  and  well  rooted  in  the  bed ;  a  fruit  set  after  that 
time,  will  grow  much  faster  than  one  fertiliied  at  an  earher 
time. 

The  best  sorts  of  cucumbers  are,  for  gurkens,  the  Russian, 
for  stewing,  the  large  white  Bonneuil,  for  large  size,  the 
I  Longford;  and  for  ordinary  forcing  purposes,  the  black 
spined  long  prickly,  if  well  saved.  A  small  sort  called  the 
Sctndy  cucumber  is  grown  in  the  fields  in  some  parts  ot 
Bedfordshire,  but  it  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  Russian, 

CUCUMBER.  SPIRTING,  the  English  name  of  Mo 
MORDICA  Elateriuh.  ^ ,  , 

CU'CUMIS,  the  cucurbitaceous  genus  which  compro- 
hends  the  melon,  the  cucumber,  and  some  sorts  of  gourd. 
It  is  distinguished  firom  the  neighbouring  genera  by  its  three 
thick  split  stigmas,  and  by  the  seeds  having  a  thin  margin. 
The  fruit  is  in  all  cases  pulpy  internally,  many-seeded,  and 
divided  into  three  or  six  cells  when  young.  The  followmg 
are  the  prineipal  species  —  ><^  ^...^^T  ^ 
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1.  C  Melo,  The  melon.  The  native  country  of  this  va- 
luable plant  is  unknown.  Linna3us  says  Tartary,  but  his 
authority  is  not  given,  and  in  all  probability  is  erroneous ; 
De  CandoUe  says  Asia ;  Roxburgh  only  knew  it  in  a  culti- 
vated state  in  tropical  India ;  and  Professor  Royle  seems 
unacquainted  with  any  wild  station  for  it  in  the  Himalaya 
regions.  Cashmere  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the  countey 
whence  it  sprang;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  mother  of  many  of 
our  other  cultivated  fruits;  and  has  ft-om  time  immemorial 
been  &mous  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  me- 
lons, which  form  a  staple  article  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. For  the  varieties  and  cultivation  of  this  fiuit  see 
Melon,  where  they  are  given  in  some  detail ;  we  only 
here  observe  that  all  the  melons  known  in  Europe  belong 
to  the  present  species,  unless  it  be  the  Winter  Melon  and 
Its  varieties,  and  that  kind  possibly  originates  from  the 
following  species,  concerning  which  we  give  an  extract  from 
the  Flora  Indica  of  Roxburgh. 

2.  C.  utilissimiu.  An  annual,  native  of  the  higher  culti- 
vated lands  of  India,  but  generally  found  in  a  cultivated 
state.  •  The  stems  exactly  as  in  C.  sativus,  but  not  quite 
so  extensive.  Tendrils  simple,  leaves  broad-cordate,  gene- 
rally more  or  less  five-lobea ;  lobes  rounded,  toothletted ; 
above  pretty  smooth,  below  scabrous,  the  largest  generally 
about  six  inches  each  way.  Floral  leaves  of  the  female 
flowers  sessile,  and  very  small.  Male  flowers  axillary, 
peduncled,  crowded,  but  opening  in  succession.  Female 
flowers  axillary,  peduncled,  solitary,  both  sorts  yellow,  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Fruit  fleshy, 
generally  a  very  perfect  oval;  when  young,  downy  and 
clouded  with  lighter  and  darker  green ;  when  ripe  perfectly 
smooth,  variegated  with  deeper  and  lighter  yellow ;  from 
four  to  six  incnes  long,  and  from  three  to  four  in  diameter. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  most  useful  species  of 
cucumis  that  I  know;  when  little  more  than  one  half  grown, 
the  fhuts  are  oblong,  and  a  little  downy,  in  this  state  they  are 
pickled ;  when  ripe  they  are  about  as  large  as  an  ostrich's 
egg,  smooth  and  yellow;  when  cut  they  have  much  the 
flavour  of  the  melon,  and  will  keep  for  several  months,  if 
carefiilly  gathered  without  being  bruised  and  hung  up;  they 
are  also  in  this  state  eaten  raw,  and  much  used  in  curries 
by  the  natives.  The  seeds  like  those  of  other  cucurbi- 
taceous  fruits,  contain  much  farinaceous  matter  blended 
with  a  large  portion  of  mild  oil ;  the  natives  dry  and  grind 
them  into  a  meal,  which  they  employ  as  an  article  of  diet ; 
they  also  express  a  mild  oil  from  them,  which  they  use  in 
food  and  to  bum  in  their  lamps.  Experience,  as  well  as 
analogy,  proves  these  seeds  to  be  highly  nourishing,  and 
well  deserving  of  a  more  extensive  culture  than  is  bestowed 
on  them  at  present.  The  powder  of  the  toasted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  sand  or  gravel.  As  far  as  my 
observation  and  information  go,  this  agriculture  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Guntoor  Circar,  where  the  seeds  form  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce ;  they  are  mixed  with 
those  of  Holcus  Sorghum  or  some  other  of  the  large 
culmiferous  tribe  and  sown  together;  these  plants  run 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  help  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  so  that  they  mutually  help  each  other.  The 
fVuit,  as  I  observed  above,  keeps  well  for  several  months 
if  carefully  gathered  and  suspended.  This  circumstance 
will  render  it  a  very  excellent  article  to  carry  to  sea  during 
long  voyages,' 

3.  C,  sativus,  the  cucumber.  Tartary  is  assigned  to  this 
species  as  its  native  country,  but  upon  authority  equally 
questionable  with  that  for  the  melon.  No  modern  traveller 
seems  to  have  found  it  wild.    [Cucumber.] 

4.  C.  ColocynihiSf  the  Colocynth  gourd.  This  plant  fur- 
nishes the  drug  colocynth,  so  well  known  for  its  purgative 
properties.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
Egypt,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Africa  generally. 
Burckhardt  saw  it  covering  large  tracts  in  Nubia;  and 
Roxburgh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del.  It  is  doubtful, .  however,  whether  the  plant  of  the 
latter  botanist  is  not  rather  C.  PseudO'Colocynthis,  This 
species  grows  like  a  cucumber,  but  has  cordate-ov^ite,  many- 
cut,  and  lobed  leaves,  white  beneath  with  hairs.  Its  fruit 
is  small,  round,  deep  yellow,  smooth,  hard  externally,  with 
an  intensely  bitter  pulp.  The  gourcU  are  gathered  in  au- 
tumn, when  they  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow ;  they  are 
then  peeled  and  dried  rapidly  in  stoves. 

5.  C.  CitrulluSt  the  water-melon.  Its  deeply-lobed  and 
gashed  leaves,  anci  its  round  fruit,  with  a  spotted  riad  and 


a  cold  watery  pink  or  white  flesh,  in  which  lie  a  number  of 
black  seeds,  sufficiently  mark  this  species,  which  is  most 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropics  of 
Africa  and  America,  and  generally  in  hot  countries,  but 
which  is  of  no  value  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  high 
flavour  is  required  more  than  cooling  properties. 

The  other  species  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
preceding ;  many  are  eatable,  but  they  are  in  all  respects 
inferior  in  quality  and  size.  C.  Dudcdm  is  sometimes  grown 
under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  curiosity. 

CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS,  or  Bitter-apple,  an  an 
nual  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  but  rather 
lighter  colour  than  an  orange ;  the  rind  smooth ;  when  the 
rind  has  been  removed,  a  white  spongy  pulp  or  pith  is  found 
within,  which  constitutes  the  officinsd  part,  or  the  colo- 
cynth, the  seeds  being  rejected.  The  rind  is  genendly 
removed  before  reaching  Europe.  One  hundred  parts  of 
decorticated  apples  consist  of  twenty- eight  parts  of  pure 
pith,  and  seventy-two  parts  of  seeds. 

The  active  principle  is  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  (Colo- 
cynthin),  which  is  of  a  resinoid  nature,  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  water;  its  solubility  in  water  is  much  in- 
creased by  union  with  extractive,  combined  with  which  it 
exists  in  the  pulp,  so  that  nearly  all  the  virtues  are  yielded 
to  a  watery  extract,  which  is  generally  employed  for  its 
administration.  The  compound  extract,  in  the  formation 
of  which  proof  spirit  is  used,  and  to  which  are  added 
other  purgative  substances  and  aromatics,  is  however  pre- 
ferable, and  it  is  thereby  rendered  milder  yet  more  certain 
in  its  action. 

It  is  a  purgative  in  very  constant  use,  either  alone,  or 
more  commonly  united  with  mercurial  purgatives :  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  removal  of  constipation  and  visceral  obstruc- 
tions ;  at  the  commencement  of  fevers  and  other  inflam- 
matory complaints,  it  is  of  decided  utility.  As  an  overdose 
has  all  the  poisonous  effect  of  a  v^etable  acrid,  it  must  be 
used  with  caution. 

CUCU'RBITA,  the  genus  fram  which  the  natural  order 
derives  its  name.  It  differs  from  cucumis  in  having  its 
petals  very  much  grown  together,  and  the  seeds  a  little 
tumid  at  the  edge.  The  common  gourd,  C.  maxima^ 
with  its  endless  varieties,  the  vegetable  marrow,  C.  ovifera, 
the  oranee  gourd,  C,  aurantia,  and  C.  Melopepo,  the 
s(|uash  or  bush  gourd,  are  the  principal  types.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  native  country  of  Uiese  common 
plants  is  entirely  unknown. 

Generally  spiking,  the  species  and  varieties  of  cucurbita 
are  harmless  and  eatable,  constituting  a  very  important  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  in  countries  which  are  sub- 
ject to  long  summer  drought.  Henoe  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
m  India,  and  Africa,  they  are  invaluable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries ;  but  the  orange  gourd  is  bitter,  and  the 
bottle-gourd,  C.  lagenaria,  is  a  dangerous  poison.  This 
species  bears  fruits  which  are  at  first  long  and  cylindrical ; 
but  as  they  ripen,  they  swell  exclusively  at  the  upper  end, 
and  acquire  the  form  of  a  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  their 
base.  W^en  ripe,  they  become  hard  enough  externally  to 
hold  water,  and  accordingly  when  the  pulp  is  removed,  they 
form  good  bottles,  and  are  extensively  employed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  however  that  they  skK>uld  be  re- 
peatedly washed  out,  so  as  to  remove  all  trace  of  a  bitter 
principle  in  which  they  abound,  otherwise  their  use  is  dan- 

ferous.  Some  months  since  ( 1 83  7),  a  sailor  was  poisoned  at 
'almouth,  by  drinking  beer  out  of  a  bottle-gourd  improperly 
prepared ;  and  Professor  Royle  mentions,  upon  the  authority 
of  an  intelligent  native  Indian  doctor,  attached  to  the  gaol 
hospital  at  Saharunpore,  a  case  of  poisoning  firom  eating 
the  bitter  pulp  of  this  plant,  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  cnolera.  We  mention  this  fact  here,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  should  add  that  the  bottle-^ourd  is  not  now 
considered  a  true  cucurbits,  but  is  referred  to  the  genus 
Lag^aria. 

CUCURBITA^CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  climbing  or  titdling  species  with  unisexual  flowers, 
scabrous  stems  and  leaves,  a  lobed  foliage,  and  a  more  or 
less  pulpy  fruit  with  parietal  placentce.  Nearly  all  the 
species  cUmb  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  greater  part  con- 
sists of  annuals,  either  wholly,  or  in  so  far  as  their  stems  at 
least.  The  petals  are  deeply  veined,  and  usually  either 
yellow,  white,  or  green. 

The  order  abounds,  in  usefVil  or  remarkable  plants,  com 
prehending  as  it  does  the  melon,  j^^iird,  cucumber,  eolo- 
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cynth,  bryony,  and  all  the  many  species  approaching  those 
types.  Professor  Royle,  in  his  valuable  *  Illustralions,' 
remarks  that  *  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  different  situations  where 
thev  may  be  grown.  Thus,  we  hear  of  their  affording  large 
and  juicy  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  desert,  where 
water  is  300  feet  from  the  surfkce  (Elphinstone) ;  and  they 
are  equally  grown  in  the  dry  season  on  the  sandy  islands 
of  Indian  rivers ;  but  excess  of  moisture  does  not  appear 
to  be  injurious,  as  the  neat  majority  are  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  rainy  reason ;  and  Mr.  Moorcroft  describes  an 
extensive  cultivation  of  melons  and  cucumbers  on  the  beds 
of  weeds  which  float  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmere ;  they  arc 
similarly  cultivated  in  Persia  and  in  China.  (Vide  Hort. 
Trans.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  468,  and  Staunton* s  Embassy). 
Being  chiefly  annuals  which  a  few  months  suffice  to  bring 
to  perfection,  we  find  them  succeeding  in  the  summer  tem- 
perature of  northern  climates,  and  thus  extending  from 
the  line  to  55^  or  60^  of  northern  latitude,  and  southwards 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the  species  may  be 
seen  in  the  most  arid  places ;  others  in  the  densest  jungles. 
Planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  they  emulate  the  vine  in  as- 
cending its  branches ;  and  near  a  hut  they  soon  cover  its 
thatch  with  a  coating  of  green.  They  form  a  principal  por- 
tion of  the  culture  of  Indian  gardens :  the  farmer  even  rears 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wells.' 

Two  principles  especially  deserve  attention  in  this  order ; 
the  one  saccharine  and  nutritious,  the  other  bitter,  acrid, 
and  purgative ;  and  the  qualities  of  the  products  of  the  spe- 
cies vary  according  to  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  the  melon,  the  gourd,  and  their  allies,  the  first 
exists  almost  exclusively,  and  hence  the  edible  nature  of 
their  fruit ;  but  even  here  its  well-known  laxative  quality 
sutficidntly  attests  the  presence  of  the  bitter  principle  in 
some  degree.  In  the  colocynth,  the  bottle-gourd,  various 
species  of  luffa,  bryony,  and  others,  the  bitter  principle 
is  found  in  a  state  of  concentration,  and  hence  the  active 
and  even  dangerous  qualities  of  those  plants,  from  which 
the  cucumber  itself  is  not  exempt :  only  its  bitterness  is 
ilestroyed  by  the  peculiar  cultivation  of  that  plant.  The 
seeds  of  some  kinds  yield  oil ;  and  those  of  Cucumi^  Mo- 
moidica  are  said  to  be  ground  into  a  kind  of  meal. 


[If  umordica  Balsamina.] 
!•  A  fttaiflt  lovei ;  S,  a  fertile  flower ;  3*  a  tecUon  o(  a  seetl )  4.  the  embryo. 


CUDDAPAH,  or  KIRPA,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
word  Cripa,  signifying  mercy.  This  division  of  the  Bala- 
ghaut  territory,  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Nizam  in  1800, 
is  situated  between  13°  and  16^N.  lat.,  and  between  77° 
and  80°  £.  long.  [Balaghaut.]  Cuddapah  has  been 
constituted  a  coUectorate  by  the  English,  and  contains  seven 
subdivisions,  viz.,  Cuddapah,  Cummum,  Dupaud,  Gandi- 
cotta,  Gurrumcondah,  Punganoor,  and  Sidout:  each  of 
these  subdivisions  is  named  after  its  capital  town.  Through- 
out this  coUectorate,  saltpetre,  soda,  and  common  salt  are 
found  abundantly,  and  to  this  cause  it  is  owing  that,  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  the  water  is  generally  brackish. 

The  town  of  Cuddapah,  in  J  4®  32'  north  lat.,  and  78°  54' 
cast  long.,  stands  507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Cuddapah,  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  the  town.  This  town 
was  long  the  capital  of  an  independent  Patau  state,  and 
so  continued  for  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Deccan.  The  palace  of  the  former  nabobs 
has  been  converted  into  a  court  of  justice  and  a  prison.  In 
the  country  surrounding  the  town  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar  is  made.  Tlie  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Cud- 
dapah arc  about  seven  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pennar  River.  These  mines  have,  it  is 
said,  been  worked  for  several  hundred  years  with  various 
success.  The  places  in  which  diamonds  have  hitherto  been  • 
found  consist  either  of  alluvial  soil  or  of  rocks  of  the  latest 
formation.  The  mines  are  pits  of  small  depth.  The  dia- 
monds are  not  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  mine 
from  the  surface  to  the  greatest  depth,  but  occur  in  beds 
always  harder  than  the  adjacent  soil,  and  usually  not  ex- 
ceeding one  or  two  feet  in  thickness.  Dr.  Heyne,  who 
carefully  examined  these  mines,  has  given  in  his  statistical 
tracts  tne  following  description  of  one.  *  The  uppermost, 
or  superficial  stratum,  consists  of  sand  or  gravel,  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely 
exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately  under  it  is  a  bed 
of  stiff  blueish  or  black  mud,  similar  to  what  are  seen  in 
places  that  have  been  inundated ;  it  is  about  five  feet  thick, 
iind  contains  no  stones.  The  diamond  bed  comes  next,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  incumbent  bed  by  the  gieat 
number  of  large  rounded  stones  which  it  contains.  It  is 
about  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  thick,  and  is  composed  of 
large  round  stones,  pebbles,  and  gravel  connected  tojjelhcr 
by  clay.'  The  contents  of  this  bed  are  put  into  a  cistern 
about  eight  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  when  water  is 
poured  into  it.  which  separates  the  clay  and  loamy  par- 
ticles, leaving  the  gravel  and  small  stones  at  the  bottom 
Theic  being  removed  are  thinly  spread  upon  a  smooth  sur- 
fiicc  about  twenty  feet  square  of  hardened  clay,  and  six  or 
seven  people  examine  the  whole  very  carefully  several 
times.  At  first  they  pick  out  the  large  stones;  at  the 
second  and  subse^iuent  examinations  the  smaller  gravel  is 
carefully  turned  over  by  the  hand,  while  they  *  watch  for 
the  spark  from  the  diamond,  which  invariably  strikes  the 
eye.'  Cuddapah  is  1 53  miles  from  Madras,  and  220  miles 
from  Seringapatam,  travelling  distance.  Cummum,  the 
capital  of  the  subdivision  of  that  name,  is  in  15°  37'  north 
lat.  and  79°  10' east  long..  56  miles  north-west  from  Ongole. 
Dupaud  stands  in  15*  58'  north  lat  and  79®  23' east  long. 
Til  is  division,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Gondigam  Rivelr, 
contains  copper  ore  of  good  quality.  The  town  and  fort  of 
Gandicotta  ai-e  in  14°  51'  north  lat.  and  78°  23'  east  long., 
43  miles  north-west  from  the  town  of  Cuddapah.  This 
was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  much  strength ;  it  is 
now  of  but  little  importance ;  there  is  a  diamond  mine  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Gurrumcondah,  near  the  verge  of  the 
eastern  Ghauts,  is  situated  in  13°  46'  north  lat.  and  78°  34' 
east  lonj.,  about  1 30  miles  north-west  from  Madras.  The 
district  is  well  watered  by  several  mountain  streams,  and 
is  very  productive.  Punganoor  is  a  fortified  town,  in 
13°  21'  north  lat.  and  78°  S'^east  long.,  47  miles  north-west 
from  Vellore.  Sidout  is  a  fortified  town,  in  1 4*  30'  north 
lat.  and  79°  2'  east  long.,  twelve  miles  east  of  Cuddapah. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  in  good  repair,  within 
which  are  ramparts ;  the  fort  is  commandetl  by  some  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  It  was  taken  by  Hyder,  who  carried 
away  the  family  of  the  nabob,  and  placed  them  in  confine* 
ment.  The  town  has  much  declined  in  population  since 
the  country  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Enghsh,  and  the 
removal  of  the  government  offices  to  Cuddapah. 

With  great  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
population  throughout  British  India,  Utfl^  haa.  been  done 
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10  that  end  apon  whieh  relianoe  can  be  placed.  The  entire 
population  of  the  collectorate  of  Cuddapah  was  stated 
to  amount,  in  1806-7,  to  1,066,237;  and  in  1822-3  to 
1,094,460  souls,  of  whom  578,461  were  males,  and  515,999 
females.  The  number  was  stated,  in  1828-9,  at  no  more 
than  981,662;  and  it  is  alleged  that  this  diminution  was 
caused  bv  the  cholera.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hindus.  Returns  were  made  by  the  collector  in  1826, 
from  which  k  appeared  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Cud- 
dapah there  were  then  only  494  schools,  in  which  were  in- 
structed 6000  scholars,  5658  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and 
342  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Heyne's 
Statistical  Tracts  on  India ;  Report  qf  Committee  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Affairs  of  India  in  1832.) 

CUDDAXiORE,  a  town  in  the  Camatic  province,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  11"  44'  north  lat., 
and  79°  50'  east  long.  The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pennar  River;  the  houses  on  the  north  side  are 
modem,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  dwelling  of 
the  collector,  the  principal  resident  European  officer,  is  a 
large  and  elegant  structure,  with  avenues  of  fine  trees.  The 
streets  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Old  Town,  are  many 
of  them  spacious,  and  contain  several  handsome  houses. 
Altogether,  Cuddalore  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
'  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 

Cuddalore  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  army  under 
Colonel  Coote  in  April,  1760,  and  remained  under  the 
government  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  until  April,  1782,  when 
It  was  taken  by  the  rajah  of  Mysore,  assisted  by  a  body  of 
French  troops.  In  June  of  the  following  year,  the  town 
was  attacked  by  a  British  force  under  General  Stuart, 
which  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  suffered  great  loss  in 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  assault.  The  last  of  these 
attacks,  in  which  the  besiegers  lost  600  men,  occurred  only 
two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  France  and  Englana :  this  event 
of  course  put  an  end  to  hostile  operations.  Cuddalore,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  province  of  Arcot,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  English  by  treaty  in  1795,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued. 

(Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mills'  His- 
ictv  of  British  India,) 

CUDWORTHi  RALPH,  was  bom  at  Aller,  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  1617.  Having  been  entered  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1630,  when  he  was  but  thirteen,  he 
commenced  residence  in  1632,  and  became  in  due  course 
of  time,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  a  fellow  of 
Emmanuel.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  the  college, 
and  had  among  his  pupils  the  afterwards  celebrated  Sir 
William  Temple.  He  had  taken  the  degiee  of  M.A.  in 
1639 ;  he  took  that  of  B.D.  in  1644,  maintaining  upon  this 
occasion  the  two  following  theses:  I.  Dantur  boni  et  mali 
rationes  tstemee  et  indispensabiles  ;  2.  Dantur  suhstantice 
incorporea  sud  naturd  immortales.  In  1644  he  was  also 
appointed  master  of  Clare  Hall;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  eleeted  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Hebrew. 
On  receiving  this  appointment  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiquities.  He  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1651.  Though  holding  the  two  situations  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  besides  these  the  living  of  North 
Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  worth  300/.  a  year,  to  which  he 
had  been  presented  by  his  college  shortly  after  taking  his 
matter's  degree,  he  did  not  find  his  means  sufficient  for  his 
support.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  man  extravagant 
in  his  habits ;  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  pecuniarj-  difficulties, 
he  now  absented  himself  for  some  time  from  Cambridge. 
He  returned  in  1654,  having  been  chosen  master  of  Christ's 
College.  He  now  married,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  this  college.  In  1662  he  was  presented  by 
the  then  bishop  of  London  to  the  vicarage  of  Ash  well,  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  in  1678  he  was  installed  prebendar>  of 
Gloucester.  In  this  last-mentioned  year  appeared  his  great 
work,  the  'True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe;'  or 
rather  (for  though  complete  in  itself,  it  is  but  a  ifragment  of 
a  larger  work  which  he  designed),  the  first  part  of  the  In- 
tellectual System.  This  fijrst  part  is  devoted  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  atheism.  The  whole  work  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts ;  but  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  were  to  treat 
respectively  of  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions  and  of  free 
will,  were,  though  written,  never  published  by  him.* 

•Dr.  Bffch.  ia  them«moh-  prefixed  tohb  edMo«  of  the  '  IiKelloctiul  Sysiem.' 
■Tin  rtlated  Um  calomnkmi  charges  of  atheism  bronght  against  Cudwortb 


Dr.  Cudwortb  died  at  Cambridge,  m  1688,  m  the  7l8t 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Christ's  College.  He 
left  one  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Masham,  and 
who  is  known,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Masham,  as  the 
friend  of  Locke. 

Dr.  Cudwortb  was  one  of  that  set  of  Cambridge  divines^ 
Latitudinarians,  Arminians,  and  Socinians,  as  they  were 
called  by  those  who  having  nothing  definite  to  bring 
against  them  resorted  to  ugly  names,  on  whom  Bishop 
lEmrnet  has  passed  a  high  eulogium  in  his  history  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.*  Tlie  chief  others  at  this  time  were 
Drs.  Whitchcot,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Worthington. 

*  Dr.  Whitchcot,'  says  Burnet,  *  set  young  students  much 
on  reading  the  antient  philosophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tully, 
and  Plotin,  and  on  considering  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  sweeten  human 
nature,  in  which  he  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  wise 
and  kind  instructor.    Cudwortb  carried  this  on  with  a 

freat  strength  of  genius  and  a  vast  compass  of  learning. 
[e  was  a  man  of  great  conduct  and  prudence ;  upon  whicTi 
his  enemies  did  very  falsely  accuse  him  of  craft  and  dissi- 
mulation.* (Hist,  of  his  oum  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  321.) 

The  *  Intellectual  System,'  or  that  (properly  the  first) 
part  of  it  which  now  passes  under  the  name,  is  directed, 
as  has  been  said,  against  atheism.  This  is  one  of  three, 
as  Cudwortb  conceives,  false  systems  or  hypotheses  of  the 
universe,  or  one  of  three  possible  modes  of  fatalism. 
They  are  thus  briefly  described  in  the  preface: — 'Of  the 
three  fatalisms  or  false  hypotheses  of  the  universe  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  one  is  absolute 
Atheism,  another  immoral  Theism,  or  religion  without  any 
natural  justice  and  morality  (all  just  and  unjust,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  being  mere  thetical  or  foctitious  things, 
made  by  jirbitrary  will  and  command  only),  the  third  and 
last,  such  a  Theism  as  acknowledges  not  only  a  God  or 
omnipotent  understanding  Beine,  but  also  natural  justice 
and  morality,  founded  in  him,  ana  derived  from  him ;  never- 
theless no  liberty  from  necessity  anywhere,  and  therefore 
no  distributive  or  retributive  justice  in  the  world.'  Before 
erecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  universe  (the 
epithet  intellectual  being  used,  as  he  tells  us,  *  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other,  vulgarly  so  called,  systems  of  the  world, 
that  is,  the  visible  and  corporeal  world,  the  Ptolemaic,  Ty- 
chonic,  and  Copernican'),  it  was  his  object  to  demolish  these 
false  systems.  And  the  first  of  them,  atheism,  or  the 
atheistic  fate,  is  attempted  to  be  demolished  in  the  first 
part,  which  is  all  that  we  have  under  the  name  of '  In- 
tellectual System.'  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  and 
also  of  great  acutencss.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  said  of 
Cudwortb,  that  he  read  too-  much  to  think  enough,  and 
admired  too  much  to  think  freely ;  a  criticism  \thich,  cer- 
tainly unjust,  appears  plausible  only  from  the  well-known 
extent  of  Cud  worth's  erudition.  But  graver  charges  have 
been  founded  upon  this  work.  *  You  know,'  says  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  *  the  common  fete  of  those  who  dare  to  ap- 
pear fair  authors.  What  was  that  pious  and  learned  man  s 
case  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe? 
I  confess  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  consider,  that  though 
the  whole  world  were  no  less  satisfied  with  his  capacity  and 
learning  than  with  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  Deity, 
yet  was  he  accused  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the  atheists, 
for  havinff  only  stated  their  reasons  and  those  of  their  ad- 
versaries fairly  together.'  (Characieristics,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G2.) 
•There  wanted  not  country  clergymen,' says  Waiburton, 

*  to  lead  the  cry  and  tell  the  world  that,  under  pretence  of 
defending  revelation,  he  wrote  in  the  very  manner  that  an 
artful  infidel  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  use  in  writing 
against  it ;  .  .  .  .  that  with  incredible  industry  and  read- 
ing, he  had  rummaged  all  antiquity  for  atheistical  argu- 
ments, which  Lo  neither  knew  how,  nor  intended,  to  an- 
on the  appearance  of  this  work,  goes  on  to  qtiote  the  fbllowinf  rcroark  of  War- 
burton's  :— '  The  cilly  calumny  was  baliered ;  the  much  injured  author  grrvr 
disKUsted;  his  ardour  tlackeued;  and  thereat  and  far  greatest  part  or  the 
defeuce  never  appeared.*  (p.  33.)  Though  this  does  not  neeesAiuily  imply 
that  the  remainder  of  tlie  work  was  not  written,  the  inference  wonid  not  he  a 
very  forced  one.  Nor  does^  Dr.  Birck  ever  exnliciUy  state  that  the  second 
and  third  parts  ware  written,  «ontentine  himaeif  wito  the  remark — '  He  Itfft 
swvcral  poftthnmous  works,  most  of  whicn  seem  to  be  a  continnntloii  of  his 
"  Int«'llectual  System,"  of  which  he  had  given  the  world  only  the  first  purt.' 
rp.31.)  A  reference  merely  to  Dr.  Cudworth's  nreface,  in  which  he  mal(cs  a 
division  of  his  subj(^:t,  or  to  the  beginnraf;  of  liis  first  cliapter,  woifld  have 
shown  that  the  troatise.  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  whieli  has  been 
iiublished  ninco  his  deHth,  is  the  second  part,  and  the  treatise  on  Liberty  uud 
Secejsiiy,  which  is  still  in  MS.,  is  the  third  part  of  the  work. 

*  An  account  and  defence  of  these  divines  is  to  be  found  in  a  tract  en* 
titled  '  An  Account  of  the  new  Sect  of  Latitude-men  at  Cambridg*,'  vk^ 
waa  Npri&ted  ia  the  fecond  volume  oC  the  Vkoudx^CSt^ta,  t^g^X  - 
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tnfef ;  in  a  word,  that  lie  was  an  atheist  in  his  heart,  and 
an  Arian  in  his  book.*  (Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iii., 
ed.  1765.  Prefece.)  llie  accusation  alluded  to  in  these 
passages  is  made  in  a  circuitous  way  by  a  Mr.  John  Turner, 
in  a  'Discourse  of  the  Messiah.' 

In  attacking  atheism,  or  the  atheistic  fate.  Dr.  Cudworth 
describes  the  atomic  physiology  which,  as  held  by  Demo- 
critus,  and  other  antient  philosophers,  iuTolved  atheism. 
It  being  his  object  to  demolish  atheism  under  every  form, 
and  therefore  the  atomic  atheism,  he  yet  adopts  the  atomic 
physiology,  contending  that  *  so  far  from  being  either  the 
mother  or  nurse  of  atheism,  or  any  ways  favourable  there- 
unto (as  is  vulgarly  supposed),  it  is  indeed  the  most  opposite 
to  it  of  any,  and  the  greatest  defence  against  the  same.' 
For  the  better  conftitation  of  other  forms  of  atheism,  to 
which  he  gives  the  names  Hylozoic  and  Cbsmo-plastic,  he 
makes  the  hypothesis  of  an  *  artificial,  regular,  and  plastic 
nature,'  working  in  complete  subordination  to  the  Deity. 
And  to  avert  an  argument  brought  against  the  oneness  of 
the  Deity,  from  its  unnaturalness  as  shown  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  Polytheism  among  the  Pagan  nations,  he 
contends  that  *  the  Pagan  theologers  all  along  acknowledged 
one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which  all  their 
other  gods  were  generated  or  created,'  and  that  their  Poly- 
theism was  but  a  polyonymy  of  one  God. 

The  'Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality'  cor- 
responds to  the  second  part  of  the  *  Intellectual  System.'  It 
is  directed  against  those  who  *  affirm  justice  and  injustice 
to  be  only  by  law  and  not  by  nature ;'  among  which  affirm- 
ers  he  places,  erroneously  in  our  opinion,  Hobbes. 

Besides  the  *  Intellectual  System,'  Dr.  Cudworth  pub- 
lislied,  1.  *  A  Discourse  concerning  the  true  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,'  in  which  he  maintains,  as  Warburton  has 
since  maintained,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast  upon  a 
sacrifice ;  2.  A  Treatise,  entitled,  *The  Union  of  Christ  and 
the  Church  Shadowed,  or  in  a  Shadow ;'  3.  *  A  Sermon  on 
John  ii.  3-4,  preached  in  1647  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  day  of  Public  Humiliation;*  4.  *A  Sermon 
preached  in  1664  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  57 ;'  5. 
A  Treatise,  entitled,  'Deus  Justificatus,  or  the  Divine 
Goodness  vindicated  and  cleared,  against  the  assertors  of 
absolute  and  inconditionate  Reprobation.' 

He  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  only  one  of  which 
has  yet  been  published;  viz.,  the  *  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,'  which  appeared  with  a 
prefiice  by  Dr.  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1731.  The 
rest  are,  *  A  Discourse  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil ;'  2.  *  A  Dis- 
course of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in  which  the  grounds  of 
the  Atheistical  Philosophy  are  confuted,  and  Morality  vin- 
dicated and  explained;*  3.  *A  Commentary  on  Daniors 
Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks;'  4.  *  Of  the  Verity  of  tho 
Christian  ReUgion  against  the  Jews;*  5.  *  A  Discoiu-sc  of 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;' 
6.  *  A  Treatise  on  Hebrew  Learning ;'  7.  *  An  Explanation 
of  Hobbes's  Notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extension  of  Spirits.' 
Tliese  manuscripts,  after  having  passed  through  many 
dangers,  were  finally  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  institution  they  now  are. 

An  abridgment  of  the  'Intellectual  System*  was  pub- 
lished in  170G  by  Mr.  Wise,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  two  volumes.  4to.  In  1733  a  Latin  translation  was 
published  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  at  Jena;  in  which  the  nu- 
merous errors  in  Cudworth's  numerous  quotations  are  cor- 
rected, and  whose  style  is  less  complicated  than  that  of  the 
original :  a  French  translation,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  M.  Bourdelin,  a  member  of  tho  French  academy,  was 
prevented  from  being  finished  by  the  death  of  the  trans- 
lator. That  part  of  the  *  Intellectual  System '  which  treats 
of  tho  *  plastic  nature'  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
M.  Bayle  and  M.  Le  Clerc ;  the  former  of  whom  contended 
that  such  an  hypothesis  went  to  show  the  possibility  of 
Hylozoism,  while  the  latter  defended  Cudworth  by  repre- 
senting it  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Deity.  M.  Le  Clerc's 
articles,  which  are  valuable  commentaries  on  this  part  of 
Cudworth's  work,  are  in  the  Biblioth^que  Choisiej  tom  v., 
vi.,  vii.,  ix.  (Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica ;  Mosheim's 
and  Birch's  Lives.) 

CUE'NQA,  a  province  of  Spam,  in  New  Castile,  is 
bounded  to  tho  north  by  the  provinces  of  Guadalaxara  and 
Soria,  on  the  east  by  Aragon  and  Valencia,  south  by  Mur- 
cia  and  La  Mancha,  and  west  by  Guadalaxara  and  Toledo. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  provinces  of  Spain,  its  north 
and  east  parts  being  occupied  by  the  high,  central  chain, 


which  runs  nearly  north  and  gouth  on  the  borders  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  and 
assumes  in  succession  the  names  of  Sierra  de  MoUna, 
Sierra  de  Albarracim,  in  Aragon,  and  lastly,  of  Sierra  de 
Cuenja.  [Castilla.]  The  Tagus,  several  atiluents  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  ^he  Xucar,  have  their  sources  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cueu^a.  This  region  formed  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Celtiberi,  It  is  now  divided  into  three  partidos  or 
administrative  districts,  Cuen9a,  Huete,  and  S.  Clemente. 
There  are  two  cities,  Cuen9a  and  Huete,  245  small  towns 
or  boroughs,  and  about  200  villages.  The  mountainous 
part  abounds  with  timber  trees,  "fit  for  house  and  ship 
building.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly 
shepherds,  and  have  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  Wool  is 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  part  of  which 
is  exported,  and  part  manufactured  into  coarse  cloth, 
carpets,  baize,  &c.,  the  manufactures  of  which  were  once 
very  flourishing  in  this  province,  but  are  now  much  decayed. 
There  are  also  manufisictories  of  leather,  paper,  and  soap. 
The  west  and  south  parts  of  the  province  consist  of  and 
and  in  great  part  uncultivated  plains.  Cuen9a  is  altogether 
one  of  the  thinnest  peopled  provinces  in  Spain.  The 
country  produces  corn,  oil,  wine,  honejr,  wax,  fruit,  and 
saffron,  which  last  forms  an  important  article  of  exportation. 
It  also  abounds  with  game,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with 
trout  and  other  fish.  There  arc  several  small  but  very 
deep  lakes,  one  of  which,  near  Montealegre,  is  salt.  Jas^ier 
of  various  colours,  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  coals,  and  alum, 
are  also  found.  The  length  of  the  province  from  north  to 
south  is  about  120  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  between 
70  and  80;  and  the  population,  as  given  by  Miiiano,  is 
326,000.  The  same  author  gives  tho  following  statistics  of 
the  annual  income  or  produc-e  of  the  country:  land  ia 
possession  of  the  laity,  15,870.000  reales  devellon;  ditto 
belonging  to  the  church  and  convents,  4,646,000  reales; 
rent  of  houses  belonging  to  the  laity,  3,244,000 ;  ditto  be- 
longing to  the  clergy,  5,221,000.  {Diccionario  Qeografico 
estadistico  de  Espa/ia,  1330.)  The  climate  is  generally 
healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  honest,  and 
much  attached  to  their  native  soil,  which  few  of  them  are 
induced  to  quit. 

CUE'NQA,  the  town  of,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  province,  on  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  by  higher 
mountains,  and  just  above  the  confluence  of  tho  Huccar 
and  Xucar,  80  miles  east  by  south  of  Madrid.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  is  one  of  the  cities  which  sent  deputies  to 
the  old  cortes  of  Castile.  It  has  many  churches,  seven 
convents  of  Monks  and  six  of  Nuns,  two  hospitals,  besides 
one  for  foundlings,  three  colleges,  and  a  clerical  seminar)'. 
The  cathedral  is  large  and  handsome ;  the  interior  is  rich 
in  jasper  and  other  valuable  stones;  one  of  the  altars, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St,  Julian,  is  much  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  the  materials  and  workmanship.  Several  of  .the 
convents  are  possessed  of  good  paintings.  The  population 
IS  stated  by  Minano  to  be  7,800.  Cuen9a  is  surrounded  by 
walls :  the  streets  are  mostly  veiy  steep ;  the  town  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  There  is  a  handsome  bridge 
over  the  Huecar  outside  of  the  town.  Cardinal  Gil  de  Al- 
bornoz  and  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  one  of  the  discoverers  and 
conouerors  of  America,  were  natives  of  Cuen9a. 

CUERS.    [Var,  Department.] 

CUIRASS  or  CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  plate  well  hamraercd,  servint^  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  l)oth  before  and  behind ;  tho 
fVont  called  the  breast,  the  hinder  part  the  back-plate  • 
these  were  fastened  to  each  other  by  straps,  buckles,  hooks, 
or  some  other  contrivance.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Curatia  or  Curassa,  a  Latin  word  of  the 
middle  age,  which  occurs  in  charters  at  least  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  fMcyrick*s  Glossary  of  Military 
Terms),  originally  derived  from  the  French  cuir  or  the 
Latin  coriufrty  *  a  hide,'  the  earliest  ruirassea  being  made  oi 
leather,  though  afterwards  chiefly  of  metal,  both  brass  and 
iron. 

This  species  of  armour  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  breast  and  back-plate  of  Roman  workmanship 
are  preserved  among  the  Hamilton  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  which,  when  worn,  appear  to  have  been 
held  together  by  strings  or  wires,  fastened  to  nipples  in 
front.  In  later  ages  the  cuirass  was  disused,  and  was  not 
revived  in  Europe  till  about  tho  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  England  it  was  disused  after  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  except  in  one  instance ;    but  has  of  late  years 
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been  rcmved  for  our  cavalry.  The  cuirass  was  stated  m 
Col.  Lygon*s  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  army  and  navy  appointments,  in  1 833,  to  have 
been  introduced  as.  a  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  Life- 
Guards  within  the  preceding  twelve  years.  To  a  question, 
•  Can  you  state  what  was  the  purchaxe-cost  per  man  of  the 
cuirass ;'  he  answered,  *  I  apprehend  they  cost  nothing ;  they 
have  been  lying  in  the  Tower  for  years,  and  were  worn  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.* 

In  the  Romish  calendar,  under  October  14,  we  find  the 
name  of  St.  Dominic,  who  is  called  loricatus  or  the  cui- 
rassed,  a  title  given  to  a  saint  of  the  eleventh  century,  who 
constantly  wore  an  iron  cuirass  next  to  his  skin. 

CUIRASSIERS,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with  cuirasses. 
Most  of  the  German  powers,  especially  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  have  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers. They  also  form  a  portion  of  the  French  cavvlry. 
In  England  we  have  no  regiments  which  go  by  this  denu- 
mination,  although  what  are  called  the  life-guards  now  wear 
the  cuirass. 

CUJA'CIUS,  CUJAS,  JACQUES,  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  the  year  1520.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
His  father,  a  tanner  of  Toulouse,  was  named  Cujaus,  which 
the  son  changed  into  Cujas,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
name  better  suited  for  the  Latinized  form  of  Cujacius.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  often  signed  De  Cujas.  Cujas, 
at  an  early  age,  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  assi- 
duity, and  is  said  to  have  learned  Greek  and  Latin  by  him- 
self without  any  teacher.  He  studied  law  at  Toulouse 
under  Arnold  Ferrier,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  hieh  re- 
spect all  his  life ;  but  he  acquired  the  best  part  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledffo  by  his  own  industry.  With  unwearied 
labour  he  studied  all  the  worksof  the  best  civilians,  and  ex- 
ercised himself  in  discussions  with  his  fellow-students.  In 
1 547  he  began  to  lecture  on  Justinian's  Institutes  with  great 
applause,  and  soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  that  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  country,  as  President  Dufaur  and 
John  de  Foix,  sent  their  sons  to  Toulouse  to  study  under 
Cujas.  In  1554  a  professorship  of  the  Roman  law  being 
vacant  in  the  university  of  Toulouse,  Cujas  was  a  candidate, 
but,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  a  man  of  very  mode- 
rate talents,  Stephen  Forcadel,  was  preferred.  Shortly  after, 
being  invited  to  Cahors  as  professor  of  law,  he  removed 
there  with  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Margaret  do  Valois,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor THdpital,  invited  Cujas,  as  professor  of  law,  to  the 
university  of  Bourses.  At  that  time  there  were  two  cele- 
brated lawyers  in  Bourges,  Hugh  Doneau  (Donellus)  and 
Francis  Duarin  (Duarenus),  both  of  whom  became  the  rivals 
and  enemies  of  Cujas.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
Duarin,  who  excited  the  students  against  Cujas  to  such  a 
degree  that,  as  Cujas  also  had  a  party  of  his  own  among 
the  students,  great  disturbances  would  have  arisen  if  he 
had  not  left  the  place.  Having  removed  to  Paris  he  was 
invited  by  a  deputation  from  the  city  of  Valentia  to 
acccjit  a  professorship  in  that  university.  Cujas  ac- 
cepted the  invitation;  but  Duarin  having  died  in  the 
year  1559,  he  returned  to  Bourges,  where  he  resided 
♦.ill  1566.  In  the  meantime  Margaret  de  Valois,  his 
patroness,  had  married  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  gave 
Cujas  an  invitation  as  professor  to  the  university  of  Turin. 
Not  liking  Italy,  he  returned  to  Valence  as  professor, 
and  lived  there  till  1575,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
when  he  left  on  accx)unt  of  the  religious  quarrels  which 
disturbed  that  city.  During  his  residence  in  Valence  the 
reputation  of  Cujas  rose  to  its  height  Young  men  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  from  Germany, 
not  only  students  of  law  but  those  who  were  devoted  to 
other  sciences,  came  to  Valence  to  study  under  Cujas. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most  celebrated 
philologist  of  his  time,  and  James  Augustus  de  Thou  (Thu- 
anus),  the  French  historian.  Henry  III.  of  France  made 
Cujas  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  loaded 
him  with  honours.  In  1575  Qujas  returned  to  Bourges  as 
professor ;  but  to  avoid  the  religious  troubles  he  again  left 
Bourges  for  a  year,  during  which  he  lectured  on  the  civil 
law  at  Paris.  Returning  to  Bourges  he  resided  there  till 
his  death,  having  refused  an  invitation  from  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  as  professor  in  the  university  of  Boiogna. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  greatly  troubled  by  the 
religious  disturbances  which  then  distracted  France.  On 
the  death  o£  Henry  UI.  the  party  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
lK)n  made  great  promises  to  Cujas,  if  he  would  write  in  fa- 


vour of  the  cardinal  against  the  rights  of  Henry  IV.  Cu^a^ 
refused  the  proposals,  and  the  feinatics  of  Bourges  beiiu; 
excited  against  him  by  his  enemies,  he  nearly  lost  his  \m 
in  a  tumult.  On  the  4th  October,  1590,  Cujas  died  of 
grief,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  wretched  situation  of  his  country, 
in  which  civil  war  had  dissolved  all  social  order.  Both 
friends  and  enemies  united  in  honouring  him  with  a  splen* 
did  funeral. 

Cujas  was  twice  married.  He  had  a  son  of  great  talents, 
who  died  in  1 581  ;  and  a  daughter  by  his  second  marriage, 
who  was  notorious  for  her  disorderly  life.  ^ 

Cujas  was  distinguished  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer. 
His  merits  principally  consisted  in  substituting  a  more 
rational  system  in  place  of  the  unscientific  method  of  Bar- 
tolus,  and  in  giounding  his  interpretation  of  the  civil  law 
on  a  profound  study  of  the  original  authors,  and  of  ihe 
manuscripts  of  the  Roman  law.  He  possessed  in  his  own 
library  500  MS.  on  the  Roman  law.  His  knowledge  of 
arclueology  also  and  his  exact  acquaintance  with  the  autient 
languages  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  other  civi- 
lians. In  teaching  as  well  as  in  his  writings  he  followed 
the  exegetical  method,  in  which  he  may  still  be  considered 
as  a  model. 

The  works  of  Cigas  are  very  numerous.  They  are  com- 
monly divided  into  Opera  Priora,  which  were  published  in 
his  life  by  himself;  first  at  Paris,  1577,  5  vols.  foU  and 
again  in  1 583 ;  and  Opera  Posthuma,  which  were  ^ited  by 
his  friends  after  his  death.  Both  the  Opera  Priora  and 
Posthuma  were  first  collected  and  edited  by  Alexander 
Scot,  Lyon,  1614.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  by 
Fabrot,  Paris,  1658,  10  vols.  fol.  As  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  what  we  want  in  the  works  of  Cujas,  the  *  Promp- 
tuarium  Operum  Jacobi  Cujaci;  auctore  Dom.  Albunensi,' 
Naples,  1 763,  2  vols.  fol.  is  of  great  assistance. 

Ihe  works  of  Cujas  consist;  1.  Of  editions  of  the  ori- 
ginal works  on  the  ci\'il  law,  principally  of  the  Codex 
Theodosianus,  Pauli  receptee  sententise,  J  ustinian's  Insti- 
tutes, of  the  three  latter  books  of  the  Codex  Justinianeus ; 
of  the  Consuetudines  Feudorum  with  notes,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  sixtieth  book  of  the  Basilika,  of  which  he  also  pub- 
lished an  edition;  2.  Of  commentaries,  notes,  and  interpre- 
tations relating  to  most  parts  of  the  Institutes,  Pandects, 
Code,  and  Novels ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Decretals;  and  Lec- 
tures on  many  passages  of  the  Pandects ;  3.  Other  important 
works,  as  his  Observationum  and  Emendationum  librixxviii, 
a  work  which  civilians  in  the  time  of  Ciyas  called  *  opus  in- 
coinparabile  et  divinum.*  It  contains  corrections  of  the 
original  works  on  law  and  of  a  great  number  of  other 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  This  work  is  a  real  treasure 
to  philologists ;  4.  Paratilla  ad  Digesta,  et  in  libros  ix., 
Codicis,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  titles  of  the  Pandects 
and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Code. 

(E'loge  de  Cufas,  par  Bemardi,  Lyon,  1 775 ;  HiHoire  ds 
Ct^aSj  par  Berriot;  Saint  Prix,  Hiatory  qf  the  Poman 
Law,  which  is  the  best  biography  of  Cujas;  Ed,  Span- 
genberg;  Ci^as  und  tetne  Zeitgenossen,  Leipzig,  1822.) 

CULEX.    [CuLiciDES.] 

CULrCIDES  (Latreille),  a  family  of  dipterous  insects 
of  the  section  Nemocera.  Technical  characters: — Proboscis 
long  and  slender,  projecting  forwards,  usually  straight, 
terminated  by  two  little  lip-like  appendages  ;  sucker  com- 
posed of  six  slender  bristle-like  members:  palpi  five-jointed, 
generally  elongated ;  antennae  filiform,  covered  with  hairs 
—in  the  male  sex  resembhng  little  plumes;  eyes  conti- 
guous :  no  ocelli ;  wings  inclined,  lying  close  to  the  body  when 
at  rest,  and  having  one  marginal  and  two  sub-marginal  cells. 

The  Culicides,  according  to  Latreille,  constitutes  the  first 
family  of  dipterous  insects,  and  is  the  same  ^up  as  that 
designated  by  Linnaeus  Cuiex.  It  is  divided  into  three  ge- 
nera, distinguished  principally  by  the  following  characters : 

Palpi  equal  in  length  to  the  proboscis  in  both  sexes; 
genus  1,  Anopheles  (Meigen). 

Palpi  of  the  males  longer  than  the  proboscis,  and  in  the 
females  very  short ;  genus  2,  Culex. 

Palpi  shorter  than  the  proboscis  in  both  sexes  ;  genus  3, 
(Edes. 

We  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  torment  in- 
flicted by  the  insects  of  this  tribe,  which  are  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  Gnate,  are  called  in  France  Cousim 
and  in  America  Mosquitoes. 

The  pain  and  irritation  are  caused  by  their  piercing  the 
skin  to  feed  upon  the  blood  (by  means  of  the  little  bristles 
forming  part  of  the  proboscis),  and  ii^eetiDg  at  thft  same 
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time  a  pOBonons  Buid.   It  is  said  the  females  filotie  are  the 
persecutors. 

The  humming  noise  accompanying  their  flight  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  their  wings.  Gnats  seldom  appear 
during  the  day-time»  except  in  thick  woods,  and  they 
always  abound  most  in  damp  situations,  a  circumstance 
owing  to  the  habits  of  their  larvae,  which  reside  in  stagnant 
waters. 

The  female  gnat  deposits  her  eggs  (which  amount  to  200 
or  300  in  a  year)  one  by  one ;  and  as  they  are  deposited,  they 
are  joined  together,  and  form  a  little  raft,  which  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  about  three 
davs'  time,  and  produce  little  greenish  larvee,  which  have 
a  oistinct  head  and  lengthened  body,  composed  of  numerous 
segments.  The  head  is  fumiihed  with  two  ciliated  organs, 
which  are  in  constant  motion.  This  motion  appears  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  current;  by  which  means 
minute  animalculse,  or  other  substances  which  may  consti- 
tute  the  food  of  the  animal,  are  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
Two  other  appendages,  furnished  with  tufts  of  hair,  appear 
to  co-operate  with  the  former  for  this  purpose. 

The  breathing  apparatus  of  the  larva  consists  of  a  tube, 
terminated  by  nuliating  seta  situated  at  the  apex  of  the 
body ;  through  this  tuhe  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  trachese, 
and  fw  this  purpose  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  animal  is  then  in  an  inverted  position. 
There  is  another  apparatus  also,  situated  at  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  opposed  to  the  breathing  apparatus,  which  serves 
as  a  fin,  and  enables  the  larva  to  swim  and  dive  with  consi- 
derable velocity. 

These  larv»  are  full  grown  in  about  fifteen  days'  time ; 
they  next  assume  the  pupa  state ;  the  animal  then  appears 
to  have  a  rounded  form,  owing  to  the  apex  of  the  body 
oeukg  recurved.  It  still  inhabits  the  water,  and  is  active  ; 
the  position  of  its  breathing  apparatus  is,  however,  altered, 
It  being  now  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
consists  of  two  little  tubes,  which,  as  befbre,  are  applied  to 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water  for  the  reception  of  air.  When 
about  to  aasmne  tbe  imago  state,  the  skin  which  covered 
the  pupa  being  loosened  from  the  animal  within,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  being  occupied  with  air,  it  floats 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  gnat  breaks  through 
the  upper  part,  and  stands  on  the  skin  it  has  quitted,  and 
which  now  serves  as  a  little  boat,  upon  which  it  floats  until 
it  has  Attained  strength  to  fly. 

Ctilex  pipiens,  Linn.,  the  common  g^nat,  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  palpi  and  antennse  are 
brown ;  the  thorax  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  with  two  darker 
lines ;  the  abdomen  is  of  a  pale  grev  colour ;  the  legs  are 
brown,  and  the  base  of  the  thighs  yellowish. 

The  insect  which  is  so  troublesome  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  mosquito  (CtUeoc  mosquito^  is  not  quite  so  lar^  as 
the  common  gnat  Its  proboscis  is  black ;  the  palpi  are 
spotted  with  white ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  spotted  with 
silvery  white,  and  the  latter  has  a  curved  band  of  the  same 
hue.  The  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  body  are  also  of  a 
silver-like  colour. 

CULLEN,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  m  Lanarkshire,  in  the 
vear  1712.  His  parents  being  in  humble  circumstances, 
he  commenced  the  study  and  even  the  practice  of  physio 
under  certain  disadvantages ;  and  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to.  a  surgeon-apothecary  in  Glasgow,  he  became 
surgeon  to  a  merohant  vessel,  trading  between  London  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  soon  returned  to  his  own  district,  and 
practised  in  the  country  parish  of  Shotts,  a  region  prover- 
bial, even  in  Scotland,  for  bleakness  and  poverty.  Here 
an  incident  occurred  which  was  perhaps  his  first  gleam  of 
good  fortune,  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  accident  of  which 
nis  genius  availed  itself  lo  further  his  success.  The  duke 
of  £tgy\e^  while  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  amusing  himself  with  some  chemical  expenments, 
for  which  the  apparatus  in  his  possession  proved  insufficient : 
his  host  recollected  Cullen  as  a  person  likely  to  supplv  the 
deficiency ;  he  was  accordingly  invited  to  dinner,  introauced 
to  the  duke,  and  acquired  his  good  opinion.  He  soon  re- 
moved to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  admitted  a  councillor  in 
1 737,  and  was  chief  magistrate  in  1 739  and  1740.  Here  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  young  man  destined  to  attain 
equal  celebrity,  William  Hunter.  The  chief  object  of 
this  connexion  was  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  me- 
dical education ;  and  accordingly  they  agreed  that  one  of 
them  should  alternately  be  allowed  to  study  during  the 
winter  at  some .  medical  school,  while  the  other  should 


carr^  on  the  busmess  m  the  country  for  the  profit  of  botk 
parties.  Cullen  took  the  first  turn,  and  passed  his  winter 
at  Edinburgh.  Hunter,  when  his  turn  arrived,  went  to 
London,  where  he  soon  recommended  himself  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  midwifery,  who  engaged  him  as 
an  assistant.  Thus  ensued  a  premature  dissolution  of  part- 
nership ;  for  Cullen  of  course  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  friend's  advancement,  but  readilv  cancelled  the 
articles.  They  maintained  ever  after  a  cordial  communica- 
tion by  letters,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  ever 
after  a  personal  interview. 

It  was  durine  this  period  of  country  practice  that  Cullen 
was  united  to  Miss  Johnston,  the  amiable  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman.  She  married  him  when  he  Iiad 
no  worldly  advantages  to  recommend  his  suit,  presented 
him  with  a  numerous  family,  and  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  sharing  his  dignified  prosperity  until  1786,  when  she 
died. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  having  been  suddenly  taken  ill  at 
his  palace,  sent  for  Cullen,  who  not  only  benefited  him  by 
his  skill,  but  attracted  him  by  his  conversation.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  interest  of  this  nobleman  which  procured 
him  the  situation  of  lecturer  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow;  and  having  previously  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  began  his  first  course  in  1 746.  His  medical  prac- 
tice daily  increaskl ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  1 7.51, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine. It  was  now  that  he  began  to  show  the  rare  and 
most  precious  talent  of  giving  science  an  attractive  form» 
diffusing  clearness  over  abstract  sul^eots,  and  making  the 
most  dirticult  points  accessible  to  ordinary  capacities. 

In  1 756  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh  to  fill  the  chair  of 
chemistry,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer.  While 
holding  this  office,  he  for  several  years  delivered  cltni<»l 
lectures  at  the  royal  infirmary.  Alston,  the  professor  of 
materia  medica,  died  in  1763,  and  was  succ^eNsded  by 
Cullen,  who,  though  now  in  the  middle  of  his  chemical 
course,  began  his  new  subject  a  few  days  after  his  nomi- 
nation. ^  great  was  his  popularity,  that  while  onlv  eight 
or  ten  pupils  had  entered  under  Alston,  he  attracted  above 
a  hundred.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt,  in  1706,  Cullen 
took  the  chair  of  theoretical  medicine,  resigning  that  of 
chemistry  to  his  pupil  Black.  The  chair  of  practical  me* 
dicine  next  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford. 
Gregory  started  as  a  rival  candidate  to  Cullen ;  but  by  an 
amicable  compromise  ii  was  agreed  that  the  chairs  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  medicine  should  be  shared  between 
them,  each  lecturing  on  both  subjects ;  but  when  Gregory 
was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  Cullen  occupied 
the  practical  professorship  alone,  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death.  As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Cullen  was  the  greatest 
ornament  of  Edinburgh  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  cele- 
brity; and,  like  all  who  have  excelled  in  that  difficult 
branch  of  the  profession,  he  carried  with  him  not  merely 
the  regard  but  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  Alibert  bears 
testimony  to  the  impression  he  made  upon  the  foreign 
students  who  rescurtea  to  his  lectures,  and  who  preserved 
indelible  recollections  of  his  power  to  convince  and  to 
awaken.  He  lectured  from  short  notes,  and  this  nearly 
extemporaneous  deUvery  no  doubt  contributed  to  that 
warmth  and  variety  of  style  which  tradition  ascribes  to  his 
lectures,  but  which  are  certainly  not  the  characteristics  of 
his  published  works.  Cullen  was  ^reat  to  the  last;  and 
his  life  was  extended  to  the  6th  of  l^ebruary,  1790,  when, 
in  the  words  of  his  French  biographer,  he  closed  his  glo- 
rious career.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cullen*s  works: 
I.  First  Lines  of  the  Pi*actice  of  Physic,  Edin.,  1 777,  4  vols. 
8vo.  This  work  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Latin. 
Dr.  Cullen's  system,  as  delivered  in  this  book  and  in  his 
lectures,  superseded  that  of  Boerhaave,  of  >Rrhich  the  hu- 
moral pathology  forms  a  part.  This  theory  however  which 
supposes  diseases  to  arise  from  a  degeneracy  of  the  animal 
fluids,  not  only  harmoniies  with  the  instincts  of  mankind, 
but  has  been  of  late  years  so  confirmed  by  chemical  analysis, 
that  it  bids  fair  to  rear  up  its  head  again  in  the  schools  of 
medicine.  Even  Cullen,  the  great  opponent  of  the  humoral 
doctrines,  in  his  remarks  on  scorbutics,  admits  that  this 
disease  depends  on  a  particular  condition  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  CuUen's  division  of  diseases  into  four  classes  is  so 
simple,  and  yet  so  ingenious,  that  it  is  still  adopted  by  some 
English  lecturers,  xhe  first  class  contains  the  Pyrexiae, 
or  rebrile  diseases ;  the  second,  the  Neuroses^  or  nervopi 
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diseases ;  the  tldrd,  the  Oaohexisd,  or  diseases  of  an  ill  habit 
of  body ;  the  fourth,  the  Locales,  or  local  diseases.  To  eive 
an  example  of  each,  pleurisy  belongs  to  the  first  class, 
epilepsy  to  the  second,  scurvy  to  the  third,  and  tumours  to 
tne  fourth. 

The  doctrine  of  tpoitn,  which  is  used  by  Cullen  to  solve 
80  many  difficulties  in  the  theory  of  medicine,  is  no  bnger 
universally  admitted;  but  the  practice  which  he  founded 
upon  it  is  so  good  that  we  eannot  reAise  him  the  honour  of 
having  been  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  the  art  of  healr 
ing;  and  we  concur  with  that  excellent  judge.  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  who  declares  the  *  First  Lines'  to  be  'an  extremely 
elegant  and  valuable  introduction,  rather  encumbered  than 
injured  by  some  hypothetical  speculations.'  (Medical  Lite- 
rature, p.  125,  2nd  eMlit.)  As  Cullen's  system  is  founded 
on  that  of  Hoffraann,  it  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  given 
birth  to  that  <^  Brown,  which  is  perhaps  merely  a  rude 
simplification  of  his  great  master's  theories.  [Brown.] 

II.  Institutions  of  Medicine,  Edin.,  1777,  12mo.  This 
is  a  treatise  on  physiology,  which  was  translated  into 
French,  Grerman,  and  Latin. 

IIL  An  Essay  on  the  Cold  produced  by  evaporating 
Fluids,  and  of  some  other  means  of  producing  Cold,  Edin., 
1777.  This  is  annexed  to  Dr.  Black's  Experiments  upon 
Magnesia  alba,  &c. 

IV.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  president  oi  the  Board 
of  Police  in  Scotland,  concerning  the  Recovery  of  Persons 
drowned  and  seemingly  dead.  Edin.,  1784,  8vo.  At  the 
end  of  the  letter  is  the  date  1774,  and  afterwards  there  is 
an  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Police,  also 
dated  1774. 

V.  Svnopsis  NosologicB  Methodices.  Edin.,  1785,  2  vols. 
6vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  nosologies  of  Sauva^jes, 
LinnsBus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  and  Macbride ;  the  second  contains 
Cullen's  own,  which  is  by  for  the  best.  This  work  was 
translated  into  Grerman,  with  some  additions.  Leipsig, 
1786,  2  vols.  8vo. 

VI.  A  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Edin.,  1780,  2 
yds.  4to.  Translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  twice 
into  German ;  one  of  the  Grerman  translations  is  by  {lahne- 
mann.    Leipzig,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Cullen's  clinical  lectures  were  published  in  1797,  Lend. 
8vo.  Dr.  Young  (Med,  Liter.),  after  the  title  of  the  book, 
puts  the  word  surreptitious,  so  that  it  was  probably  printed 
ftom  the  note-book  of  some  student. 

(  The  Bee,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  vol.  i. ;  Lives  qf  British  Phy- 
sicians; BioffrapMe  Universelie.) 

CULIXyDEN,  a  house  and  estate  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Forbes,  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Inver- 
ness, which  has  given  name  to  the  battle  fought  April  16, 
1746,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Rebellion.    On  the  night 

5 receding,  the  Highlanders  had  intended  to  surprise  the 
ukeof  Cumberland  in  bis  camp  at  Nairn ;  but  this  scheme 
having  foiled,  they  took  up  a  position  on  the  Moor  of  Drum- 
mossie,  their  left  wing  towards  the  house  of  Culloden, 
where  the  declivity  of  the  hill  was  soft  and  marshy,  their 
right  slightly  protected  bv  a  stone  wall.  The  ground,  how* 
ever,  was  unfovourable,  being  on  the  whole  well  suited  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Many  of  the  High- 
landers were  absent,  strong  reinforcements  were  daily  ex- 
pected, and  those  who  werepresent  were  weakened  by  hunger 
and  foti^e.  The  question  had  been  strongly  debated, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  to  the  hills  j 
but  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence  for  the  men  and  the 
importance  of  protecting  Inverness  determined  the  prince, 
Charles  Edward,  and  his  councillors  to  venture  a  battle, 
which  was  fought  under  every  disadvantage,  of  which  not 
the  least  was  the  indecision  or  incompetency  of  the  leaders. 
Drawn  up  in  line  in  the  position  above  mentioned,  while 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  charge,  the  Highlanders  suffered 
greatly  from  the  English  artillery.  Exasperated  at  last 
beyond  endurance,  the  centre  rushed  forward.  This,  the 
last  charge  of  the. Highlanders  under  their  patriarchal  dis- 
cipline, and  with  their  peculiar  arms,  is  vividly  described 
in  Chambers's  'Hbtory  of  the  Rebellion,'  a  small  work 
replete  with  interest 

*A  Lowland  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  line,  and  who 
survived  till  a  late  period,  used  always,  in  relating  the 
events  of  Culloden,  to  comment  with  a  feeling  of  something 
like  awe  mpon  the  terrific  and  more  than  natural  expression 
of  rage  which  glowed  in  every  foce  and  gleamed  in  every 
gre  M  he  surveyed  the  extended  line  at  this  moment. 
Wotwithrtanding  that  the  three  files  of  the  front  line  of 


English  poured  forth  tbeir  incessant  flie  fi  mwM^ft 
notwithstanding  that  the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  gtApe^ 
shot,  swept  the  field  as  with  a  lmi|r«torm ;  notwithstauding 
the  flank  fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  onward  enward  went 
the  headlong  Highlanders,  iitnging  tbemaelv^s  into,  rather 
than  rushing  upon,  the  linei  cf  the  enemy,  which  indeed 
they  did  not  see  for  smoke  till  involved  among  their 
weapons.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  agonizing  sua* 
pense,  but  only  a  moment,  for  the  whirlwind  does  not  sweep 
the  forest  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  Highlanders 
cleared  the  line.  They  swept  through  and  over  that  frail 
barrier  almost  as  easily  and  instantaneously  as  the  bounding 
cavaloade  brushes  through  the  morning  labours  of  the 
gossamer  which  stretch  across  its  path ;  not  however  with 
the  same  unconsciousness  of  the  events.  Almost  every 
man  in  their  front  rank,  chief  and  genttosan,  fell  befete 
the  deadly  weapons  which  they  had  braved ;  and  although 
the  enemy  gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every  bayonet  was  bwl 
and  bloody  with  the  strife. 

'  When  the  first  line  had  been  completely  swept  aaideb 
the  assailants  eontinued  their  impetuous  advance  till  they 
came  near  the  second,  when,  being  almost  annihilated  by 
a  profuse  and  well-directed  fire,  the  shattered  ranains  of 
what  had  been  but  an  hour  before  a  numerous  and  confix 
dent  force,  at  last  submitted  to  destiny  by  giving  way  and 
flying.  Still  a  fow  rushed  on,  resolved  rather  to  die  than 
thus  forfeit  their  well-acquired  and  dearly-estimated  honour. 
They  rushed  on,  but  not  e  man  ever  came  in  contact  with 
the  enemy.  Tlie  last  survivor  perished  as  he  reached  the 
points  of  the  bayonets.'  It  is  said  that,  in  one  place,  wheie 
a  very  vifforous  attack  bad  been  made,  their  bodies  were 
afterwards  found  in  layers  three  or  four  deep. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Hu^hlanders,  advancing  at  the 
same  time,  was  attacked  in  &nk  by  the  English  oavaliy 
and  broken ;  the  left  withdrew  almost  without  sharingin 
the  fight.  About  60Q  men  were  killed  on  each  side.  The 
battle,  however,  was  decisive,  and  the  prince  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  some  days  after  gave  notice  to  his  partisans 
to  provide  for  their  own  safoty,  declining  to  contmue  the 
contest  with  8000  men,  who  were  ready  to  meet  him  in 
Badenoch.  The  conduct  of  the  English,  especially  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle,  was  disgraced  by 
extreme  cruelty. 

This  memorable  event  has  given  oecasitm  to  many  plain 
tive  popular  songs. 

Drammotfie  M ulr,  Drapnonte  d»y, 

▲  wmt(u\  d^y  it  wat  to  pMf 
roi  tlief^  1  Iptt  my  fitlbei  d»ar, 

My  father  dear  apd  brethreo  three. 

(Chambers,  Hist,  nf  Rebellion:  Hogg,  JmMU  BeUcs.) 

CULM,  the  stem  or  straw  of  grasses. 

CULM  or  KULM,  one  of  the  thirteen  circles  into  which 
the  government  of  Marienwerder  in  the  province  of  WeS" 
tern  Prussia  is  divided.  Its  area  is  about  341  square  miles, 
and  its  population  about  3S,200.  It  contains  two  towns, 
Culm,  and  Briesen  (about  11  SO  inhabitants).  The  country  is 
watered  by  the  Vistula  in  the  west,  where  the  soil  is  rich 
and  productive  t  the  more  elevated  parts  are  also  fertile. 
Much  grain,  flax,  tobaceo,  and  fVuit  is  raised,  and  cattle- 
breeding  is  extensive.  The  inhabituits  are  Giermans  and 
Poles  intermixed. 

CULM,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  Vistula  flows,  in  68**  «l'  N.  lat  and  18*'  25'  E. 
long.  It  was  founded  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
in  1229,  who  instituted  an  academy  or  public  school  here  in 
1387,  for  which  a  gymnasium  has  been  substituted  in 
modem  times. 

Culm  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  6  Roman  Catholic 
and  1  Protestant  church,  a  chapel,  3  nunneries,  an  infir* 
mary,  a  Catholic  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  cadet  academy, 
and  3  other  schools.  Tt  fi:ives  its  name  to  the  Ushopric  of 
Culm,  the  diocesan  of  wmch  has  his  residence  and  cnapter 
atCulmsee.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  400,  and  of 
mhabitants  about  5100,  The  chief  occupations  of  the 
townsmen  are  the  manufoctures  of  woollens,  tannine,  fish 
ing,  and  trading.  Culm  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse 
Towns. 

CULM.    [Anthhacitb  ;  Bidbfobp,  pp.  388,  389.] 

CULMBACH,  a  bailiwick  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  the  chief  town  of  which 
bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agree- 
able countnr  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Main,  in  50*  6r 
N.  lat,  and  11°  2V  B.  long.  It  iiT^  well-buat  town  ef 
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:S00  housa  snd  41H)9  inliabitftntst  of  Whom  about 
180  only  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  remaiiKkr  Lti theisms. 
It  has  three  churohea^  a  Latin  school*  bodpital,  infirmaiy, 
MYeral  breweries*  potteries^  a  wdll-known  earthenware  ma- 
nufactoryt  tile-houseft^  taniieriesi  &c.  In  tlid  neighbour- 
hood much  pdttet*s  day  »  iteieed ;  and  on  a  iDoss  of  rock 
dose  to  the  town  stands  an  old  Oastle^  the  Plafeertiburm  at 
present  used  as  a  house  of  corrections  the  prnoners  in  which 
(about  400)  ard  employed  in  weaving  carpets  ami  ooarae 
woollens,  and  spmning  yam.  The  outVrerks  of  the  cistle 
were  raxed  by  the  FretiCb  in  1808. 

CULMINATION  (oulmem  the  summit  of  a  thing).  A 
•tar  culminates^  or  eotnes  td  its  highest  poihti  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  on  the  meridian.    [TiUNSit,  MbkidIan.} 

CULTIROSTRBS  (OmithologyX  a  name  given  by 
CuTier  and  others  to  a  family  of  birds  consisting  of  those 
at)ecies  which  were  unit^  under  the  genus  Ardea  by  Lhi- 
naua,  and  whose  bill  is  large^  longi  and  strong,  and  most 
ftequently  pointed  alao«  such  as  Crartes,  HeroHst  Storks,  fte. 

CULVERIN*    [AiiTiLMitTO 

CUMiE  (K^^ti),  an  antient  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 
about  ten  miles  west  by  north,  of  Naplds,  which  has  been 
long  since  totally  ruined*  It  i«  <)aid  to  have  been  built  by 
a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Eubcto,  and  was  one  of  the 
Miliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  colohy  from 
•  Cumee  originally  fbuiided  Zanelet  afterwards  Messene,  in 
Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  4),  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Cunile 
aeems  to  have  rapidly  attained  great  wealth  and  importance 
through  its  maritime  trade.  The  Etruscans  ard  said  by 
Dionysius  to  have  sent  an  army  against  Cum»,  which, 
however,  was  defeated  near  the  banks  of  the  Yulturnus. 
Athensdus  (xii.)  describes,  from  older  writei?s,  its  former 
splendour  and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens.  Accofding  to 
Livy  (viii.  22),  the  people  df  Palasopolis^  afterwards  Neapolis, 
were  also  a  colony  from  Cura«.  The  stoi^  of  the  SibylHtie 
books  being  offered  to  Tarquin,  attributes  them  to  a  Sibyl 
or  tm)phetes3,  who  at  some  remoter  p«riod  Resided  at  Cumse. 
The  same  Tarquin  the  PrOud,  after  vain  attempts  to  tecoVdr 
his  sovereignty,  died  at  CUmse^  where  he  had  sought  an  asy- 
lum under  Aristodemus,  who,  himself  an  exile  from  Messenia, 
and  driven  away  by  the  Lacedeemonians,  had  come  to  Cumse, 
and  Usurped  the  sovereign  power.  We  And,  about  41 7  n.c^ 
at  the  end  of  the  Latm  War,  the  l)eople  of  Cuntae  In- 
(^luded  in  the  general  peace  with  Capua  and  other  towns 
of  Catnpania.  (Livy,  viii.  14.)  During  th^  second  Puftic 
War,  CumjB  was  still  independent,  ancf  had  its  own  Senate, 
whidh,  insteiid  of  siding  with  itannibal,  like  the  Campa- 
nians,  took  part  with  Rome,  and  by  its  timely  information 
to  the  consul,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  enabled  him  to  sut- 
pHse  the  Campanians  lArhile  offering  their  sucHdces,  and  to 
kill  a  great  numbet  of  them.  Upon  this  Hannibal  has- 
tened from  his  camp  on  Mount  Tifate  to  attack  CumsB, 
which  was  defended  by  Gi*acchus,  who  repulsed  the  Cartha- 
ginians with  great  loss.  (Livy,  xxlii.  35,  37.)  Under  the 
Romans,  Cumse  gradually  declined  from  its  former  import- 
ance ;  the  superior  attractions  of  BaisB,  owing  to  its  more 
sheltered  situation  and  more  genial  climate,  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  Cum®.  Juvenal  {Sat  ^,)  speBks 
of  it  as  comparatively  depopulated.  It  sud^red  afterwards 
in  the  wars  between  the  (roths  and  Narscs.  It  i^as  at  one 
time  a  bishop's  see,  but  the  town  being  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
its  see  was  incofporated  with  that  of  Naples.  The  town 
lay  partly  on  the  hill,  which  ib  rocky  and  steep,  and  partly 
on  the  sea-shore.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre in  the  plain  towards  the  south.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  stood ,  in  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  which  is  now 
called  Rocca  di  Quma.  The  gh>und  is  here  strewed  with 
prostrate  oolumus,  capitals^  and  fine  marble  slabs  with 
Greek  in^oriptions,  half-covered  with  jaromatic  herbs,  wild 
liowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Vine-trees,  which  grow  here 
luxuriantly.  A  ^urm-house  on  the  hill  is  still  called  the 
House  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  people  pretend  to  show  her 
baths,  which  are  new  converted  into  wine-presses,  and  her 
grotto,  which  is  an  excavation  in  the  rpck,  leading  to  seve- 
ral subterraneous  galleries  half-filled  with  rubbish,  and 
said  to  extend  as  fiur  aa  Av^no  and  Baiee.  Many  sta- 
tues have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Ferro,  Scotti, 
Jorio,  Paohni,  &c.)  From  the  suminit  of  the  rock  there  is 
an  extensive  view,  quite  diflfisrent  in  character  from  those 
near  the  shores  of  the  Say  of  Naples.  It  has  a  grander  but 
tnera  solitary  and  deeolato  as)p^  extending  on  one  side 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  th«  M^tufftnean,  and  oh  th^ 


6ther  ov^r  i}i0  kkea  ef  Fusaro^  Licoli^  and:  Pabria,  and  tho 
km  lands  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Gaeta^  while  to  the  east  the 
Mans  Gaufus  separates  it  from  the  coast  of  Pozzuoli  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples^  The  plain  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of 
temples,  villas,  baths,  ana  sepulchres.  Many  farm-houses 
are  scattered  about ;  for  the  country  is  fertile,  though  un- 
wh(^esoiBe  in  summer.  The  road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Cumie 
passes  under  a  fine  arch  or  gateway,  inclosed  between  two 
rocks^  thrdUgh  which  the  road  has  been  excavated.  This 
arch,  probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  period,  is  now  called 
Arco  Felice.  (Paoli,  Antichita  di  Pozzuoli,  &a)  Petre- 
nius  Al-biter,  the  discarded  Ikvourite  of  Nero,  put  himself  to 
death  at  Cum»  in  the  manner  related  by  Tacitus,  Anrud* 
hy'u  19. 

CUMANA*,  a  town  in  South  Ameriea,  in  the  republic  ef 
Venezuela,  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Maturin, 
lO^  27'  52"  N.  lat  and  64*"  9'  27"  W.  k)ng.  It  stands  in 
an  extensive  plain*  somewhat  above  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco :  the  port  is  spacious 
and  safe.  The  gulf  of  Cariaco,  which  extends  nearly  40 
miles  east  and  west,  and  is  from  7  to  9  nailes  wide,  offers 
excellent  anchorage,  being  in  the  middle  from  60  to  80 
fothoms  deep,  but  not  so  deep  towards  the  shores.  The 
entrance  of  the  gidf^  however*  is  not  without  danger ;  a  sand- 
bank extends  from  Punta  Araya  for  some  miles,  and  on 
the  southetn  coast  there  is  a  dbtial,  called  Monro  Roxo, 
which  extends  550  feet  east  and  west,  and  has  only  from 
one  to  three  feet  water  upon  it 

The  plain  on  tho  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  extends 
about  10  miles  inland  to  the  offsets  of  the  Cerro  del  B^gan> 
tin,  which  is  about  5000  feet  high.  On  this  plain  rises  a 
group  df  isolated  hills,  at  the  foot  ot  one  of  which  the  town 
ii  budt.  On  this  hill,  which  is  to  the  south-  east  of  the 
town,  and  riaas  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  about 
180  Awtf  stands  the  castle  of  S.  Antonio.  The  town  is  in- 
eldsad  on  tha  south  and  west  by  a  small  river,  called  Man* 
zanai^  whlcb  divides  it  from  the  three  suburbs,  which  are 
neairly  aS  pdpUlons  as  the  town  itself.  The  whole  popula- 
tion probably  does  not  exceed  12,000  souls.  There  is  no 
staeple  or  dome  in  the  town,  and  only  a  fewtrunksof  tama- 
f  ind^  edooa«  and  data  trees  rise  above  the  houses.  All  the 
housed  af  a  hiw  and  slightly  built*  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes.  The  roofs  are  flat.  There  is  only  one  parish 
ohuroh  and  two  convents,  but  no  remarkable  building.  The 
Dlimate  Is  Very  hot,  but  as  the  air  is  dry  it  is  more  healthy 
tbaU  other  placason  this  coast.  The  articles  of  exportation 
are  cattle  and  dried  meat  (tasajo),  salted  fish,  and  salt  The- 
two  first  come  from  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco ;  the  fish  is 
taken  along  the  coast  and  in  the  gulf,  and  the  salt  pre* 
pared  on  the  peninsula  of  Araya.     These  articles  are 

Srinclpally  calfHed  to  Caracas  and  the  Windward  Islands. 
Ixoellent  cables  of  the  bark  of  the  mahet  are  made 
here.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  white  and  of  the 
mixed  race ;  thera  are  very  few  negroes.  The  suburbs  are 
inhabited  by  the  Indians,  especially  the  Guayquerias  or 
GauygUefias.    (Humboldt,  Depons.) 

CIJMANIA,  GREAT,  an  mdependent  district  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  Hungarian  provmce  '  l»oyond  the  Theiss,* 
lying  between  4^  and  47''  40'  N.  lat,  and  20°  30'  and  21*  10' 
B.  tong^  independently  of  a  small  district  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kdr^S)  and  another  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same 
river.  The  whole  surfkce  is  a  low  plain,  containing  an  area 
ot  about  424  sauare  miles,  and  rendered  so  swampy  by  tlfe 
inundations  of  the  Beretty5,  Hortob^,  and  Kakad,  that 
nesrly  one  half  of  Cumania  is  a  mere  bog.  The  upper  part 
has  been  reclaimed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  construction  of 
an  immense  dam  in  the  year  1 786.  8uoh  portions  of  the 
soil  as  admit  of  cultivation  are  extremely  productive,  and 
yield  plentiful  crops  of  gtnin,  particularly  wheat  and  barley, 
melons,  &o.  The  meadows  and  pastures  affbrd  excellent 
fodder  and  hay,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. The  land  is  frill  of  buhnishes,  which,  with  straw 
and  dung,  supply  the  place  of  fbel.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  43,000,  of  whom  5600  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
37,000  Protestants.  They  are  an  athletic  robust  race  of 
men,  very  fond  of  rural  pursuits.  There  are  no  large  land 
proprietors,  or  feudal  lords,  as  in  most  parts  of  Hungary ; 
the  people  have  indejpendent  jurisdictions  of  their  own  ;• 
and  send  representatives  to  the  Hungarian  Diet.  They 
are  altogether  a  rich,  happy,  and  independent  people.  Great 
Cumania  contains  one  market-town  (iTarcfeara^  UjSzdllds) 
47'  20'  N.  lat.,  and  20"  55'  E.  long.,  on  the  S&rret,  which 
has  about  1450  housae,  and  11,100  inha^tants,  and  is  h 
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tteVing  tilart  for  the  gniUf  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle^  which 
tho  exuberant  fertility  of  the  sunounding  country  enables 
the  people  to  raise),  and  5  villages,  via.,  Turkevi  (6450  inha- 
bitants). Madaras  (7440),  Kunhegge9(6160XKisUj  Sx&ll&s 
(6760),  and  Kun  St.  M4rton  (4970). 

CUMANIA,  UTTLE.  This  district,  situated  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  and  in  the  Hungarian  province  '  this  side  of  the 
Theiss,*  consists  of  two  large  and  three  small  tracts  of 
country.  The  larger  tracts  adjoin  the  county  of  CJsongr&d 
on  the  east,  and  the  counties  of  Bacs  and  Oongr&d  on  the 
^outb ;  their  northern  boundary  is  the  county  of  Pesth : 
two  small  tracta  lie  to  the  east  of  them,  the  one,  next  the 
county  of  Heves,  consisting  of  two  pr»dia,  or  privileged 
settlements;  and  the  other,  of  Latsh&za,  with  ite  small  ter- 
ritory and  two  pra^dia,  on  the  Danube,  between  Ratzk^vy 
and  Bugyi  With  the  exception  of  a  few  sand-hills,  the  whole 
of  Little  Cumania  is  a  complete  level.  Its  area  is  altogether 
about  1003  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  63,000,  of 
whom  27,000  are  Roman  Oathohcs,  and  26,000  Protestants. 
The  country  hsis  no  stream  whatever  but  a  brook  called  the 
Kigybe,  which  flows  near  Szabad  and  Filep-Sz&ll&s,  but  it 
is  full  of  swamps  and  sheets  of  water.  Most  of  the  land 
is  either  occupied  by  these  swamps,  or  partially  covered 
with  sand ;  but  the  available  surface  is  fertile  in  grain  and 
contains  fine  tracts  of  rich  loam.  Besides  an  abundance  of 
grain.  Little  Cumania  produces  tobacco  and  large  quantities 
of  excellent  melons;  considerable  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  a  great  number  of  horses  are  reared  on  its  rich  pastures. 
Much  limestone  and  soda  are  obtained.  Tho  Palatine  of 
Hungary  is  the  immediate  governor  both  of  Great  and 
Little  (Rumania;  the  Kapit4nyoks,  or  chiefs  of  districts, 
and  justices  of  circles,  are  subject  to  his  authority.  The 
people  of  Little  Cumania  are  as  independent,  robust  of 
make,  and  rich  as  their  brethren  in  Great  Cumania. 
Little  Cumania  contains  3  market-towns,  5  villages,  and  37 

I^rcDdia.  The  towns  are  Halas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hala8t6,  a 
arge  sheet  of  water,  in  46*"  36'  N.  lat.,  and  lO"*  32^  E.  long. 
It  nas  a  population  of  about  10,900,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  wine.  Felegyhiza,  to  the  south-east  of 
Ketskem^t,  has  12,970  inhabitants,  and  is  embellished  with 
a  handsome  edifice,  where  the  Oimanians  have  their  courts 
of  justice  and  keep  their  archives.  Near  this  place  several 
Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  an  extensive 
traffic  here  in  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  Kun  Ssent- 
Mikl6s  lies  on  the  Baker,  to  the  south  of  Pesth,  and  has 
about  4300  inhabitants. 

CUMBERLAND,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, lies  between  54^  6'  and  55"*  7'  N.  lat,  and  2"*  13'  and 
3^  30^  W.  long.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  tiie  Solway 
Frith  and  Scotland  for  30  miles ;  on  the  south  by  Westmore- 
land for  48  miles,  and  Lancashire  21  miles ;  on  the  east  by 
Northumberland  for  51  miles,  and  Durham  7  miles;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  67  miles.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  county  is  about  74  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  34 
miles.  Its  circuit  is  224  miles,  and  the  area  1523  square 
miles,  or  974,720  acres.  Accordmg  to  the  agricultural 
survey  published  in  1793,  there  were  470,000  acres  of  old 
inclosea  land;  150,000  acres  of  common  that  might  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  342,000  acres  chiefly  occupied  by 
mountains,  and  above  8000  acres  by  lakes  ana  rivers. 

In  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  extensive  commons 
and  waste  lands,  the  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  com- 
pletely changed.  Without  reverting  to  the  survey  made  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conaueror, when  there  was  'a 
goodly  great  fc^rest,  frill  of  woods,  red  deer  and  fttllow,  wild 
swine,  and  all  manner  of  wild  beasts,  called  the  Forest  of 
En^lewood ;'  or  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  that  king, 
during  a  few  days  which  he  spent  in  Cumberland  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  is  said  to  have  killed  200  bucks  in  the 
same  fi>rest ;  even  within  half  a  century,  and  since  the  last 
agricultural  surv^,  more  than  200,000  acres  have  been 
inclosed.  Many  of  the  commons,  which  previously  afforded 
only  a  scanty  pasturaee  to  a  few  half-starved  sheep  and 
cattle,  are  now  covered  with  fertile  corn-fields  and  profit- 
able herbage,  have  proper  hawthorn  fences,  good  roa<u,  and 
commodious  fium-builaimj^s.  A  scarcity  of  wood  forms  a 
peculiarity  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  for  which 
two  reasons  may  be  assigned— the  lords  of  some  manors 
claim  the  wood,  end  tho  fturmers  dislike  it  on  account  of 
the  injury  which  it  does  their  corn-crops.  In  area  Cum- 
berland ranks  the  twelfth  county  in  England,  and  in  po- 
pulation the  twenty-eighth.    In  1821  the  population  was 


156«124.    In  1831  it  amounted  to  169,68 1«^  1,971 : 
and  87,710  females. 

Surface,  Hydrographu^  and  Communieationi.^The  east 
and  south-west  pturts  of  the  county  are  very  mountainoa8» 
rugged,  and  uneven ;  the  north  and  north-west  parts  are 
low  and  flat,  or  gently  undulating.    Hills,  valleys,  and 
ridges  of  devated  ground  occupy  the  midland  pairt.    To  a 
traveller,  the  mountainous  district  in  the  south-west  is  the 
most  interesting.  This  part  contains  Saddleback,  Skiddaw, 
and  Helvellyn,  and  the  lakes  of  XJllswater,Thirlmere,  Der- 
went-water,  and  Bassenthwaite.    This  magnificent  assem- 
blage of  lofty  mountains  and  beautiful   lakes    annually 
attracts  tourists  firom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Several  oir 
the  other  districts,  thougn  not  mountainous,  are  hilly,  and 
jHresent  an  endless  variety  of  landscape ;  some  of  the  valleys 
are  traversed  by  rivers,  and  afford  perhapa  a  greater  variety 
of  delightful  scenery  than  any  other  county.    Besides  the 
lakes  already  mentioned,  tbore  are  several  of  smaller  size, 
equally  celebrated  for  their  diversified  and  picturesque 
scenery.    Buttermere,  Crummock-water,  Lowes-water,  £n- 
nerdale,  Wast-water,  and  Devock-lake,  are  firequently  visits 
by  travellers  in  their  excursions.    There  are  also  several 
tarns,  or  small  pieces  of  water,  the  chief  of  which  are  Over- 
water,  not  &r  from  Uldale ;  Bum-moor-tam,  at  the  bead 
of  Miterdale ;  Tarn  Wadling,  near  High  Hesket;  Talkin- 
tarn,  in  the  parish  of  Hay  ton ;  and  Martin-tarn,  in  that  of 
Wi^n. 

Tlie  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  principal  lakes  of 
Cumberland. 
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The  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  the 
lakes  are  the  Floating  Island  and  Bottom-wind,  both  of 
which  are  occasionally  obser\'ed  at  Derwent<water,  and 
neither  has  yet  received  a  satisfectoiy  explanation.  All 
the  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  flsh,  particufaily  with  trout, 
pike,  and  perch.  Ullswater,  Enncrdale,  Crummoek,  and 
Buttermere,  contain  char;  the  first  of  these  lakes  abounds 
with  eels  and  skellies.  Salmon  pass  through  Bassenthwaite 
lake  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  rivers  Derwent  and 
Greta.  Trout  and  eels  are  found  in  the  tarns.  Tarn  Wad- 
ling  produces  some  of  the  finest  carp  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  several  fine  waterfalls,  of  w'nich  the  following 
are  the  principal,  with  their  respective  situations  and 
heights  • — 


Scale  Force,  near  Buttermere  . 

Barrow  Cascade,  two  miles  from  Keswick     . 

Lowdore  Cascade,  near  Keswick 

Sour  Milk  Force,  near  Buttermere 

Airey  Force,  Gowbarrow  Park 

Nunnery  Cascade,  Oroglin 

The  following  are  the  names  and  altitudes  of  the  principal 
mountains,  and  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated : — 


FeeU 

190 

124 

100 

90 

80 

60 


Scaw  Fell  (high  point)  Eskdale 
Helvellyn  •        Keswick 


Skiddaw 
BowFeU 
Cross  Fell 
Pillar 

Saddleback 
Grassmere  Fell 
High  Pike 
Black  Comb 
Dent  Hill 
Scilly  Bank 


Keswick  • 

Rskdale     . 
Aldston  • 

Wast-water 
Keswick  • 

Keswick     . 
Hesket  New  Market 
Duddon  mouth 
Egremont 
Whitehaven 


Feet. 

3166 
3055 
3022 
2911 
2901 
2893 
2787 
2756 
2101 
1919 

ino 

500 


The  ofisets  of  the  western  or  Skiddaw  range  of  primitive 
and  transition  mountains  extend  within  five  miles  of  Cur- 
lisle,  and  four  miles  of  Wigton.  Those  of  the  secondary 
(Cross-fell,  or  Penine  chain)  do  not  reach  quite  so  far  norta 
fw  Tiudale-fell,  vmx  Brampton.  /^  ^  ^-^  ^T  ^ 
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The  principal  livers  in  Cumberland  Bre  the  Eden,  the 
]K8k»  and  the  Derwent  The  Eden  enters  the  coun^  on 
the  south,  where  it  unites  with  the  Bamont,  runs  to  the 
east  of  Penrith,  passes  Kirkoswald,  Armathwaite,  Corbj, 
Warwick-bridge,  and  Carlisle,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Solway  Frith,  near  Rocklifi^  where  it  forms  a  fine  csstuary. 
The  scenery  along  the  course  of  the  Eden  in  this  coun^, 
which  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  is  very  varied  and  beautiAiL 
The  mansions  and  pleasure-groimds  of  Skirwith  Abbey, 
Eden-hall,  Nunnery,  Armathwaite,  Low-house,  Cor^ 
Castle,  Warwick-hall,  and  Rickerby,  adorn  its  banks- 

The  Esk  enters  Cumberland  from  Scotland,  and  passes 
Kirk- Andrews  and  Netherby,  flowing  through  a  beautiM 
valley  in  a  south-west  direction  to  Longtown.  After  receiving 
the  Line,  which  is  fiirmed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams 
arising  near  Christenburgh  Crags,  called  Black  Line  and 
White  Line,  it  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith,  near  RockM 
Marsh.    Its  course  in  this  county  is  about  10  miles. 

The  Derwent  takes  its  rise  from  Sparkling-tarn,  among 
the  crags  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  passes  through  Sty- 
head-tam,  and  forms  the  lake  of  Derwent- water,  at  Keswick, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Greta.  It  then  pursues  its  course 
to  Bassenthwaite  and  Cockermouth.  At  the  former  place 
it  forms  Bassenthwaite-water,  and  at  the  latter  it  receives 
the  Cocker.  After  running  about  33  miles  and  passing 
manv  pleasant  seats  and  vulages,  it  ftdls  into  the  sea  near 
Workington. 

There  are  numerous  streams  of  smaller  sixe.  The  Caldew 
issues  from  the  south-east  side  of  Skiddaw  and  Caldbeck- 
fell,  from  whence  it  takes  a  northerly  direction.  At  Halt- 
cliff  Bridge  it  enters  a  subterraneous  passage,  in  which  it 
runs  about  four  miles.  The  riviar  emerges  at  Sebergham, 
then  passes  Rose  Castle  and  Dalston,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  20  miles,  in  which  it  puts  in  motion  several  com  and 
cotton  miUs,  print  works,  kc,  joins  the  Eden  at  Carlisle. 
The  Peteril  rises  in  the  parish  of  Greystock,  near  Penrud- 
dock,  runs  by  Plumpton,  Barrock-lodge,  Wreay,  Woodside, 
Newbiggin-hall,  and  Upperby,  and  enters  the  Eden  near 
Carlisle.  The  Irthing  runs  several  miles  in  a  southern 
direction  between  this  coun^  and  Northumberland,  passes 
Gilslaud-spa,  about  a  mile  nom  which  it  enters  Cumber- 
land, then  turns  westward  by  the  two  Dentons,  Naworth 
Castle,  Lanercost,  Walton-house,  Irthington,  and  Edmond 
Castle.  After  a  ver^r  winding  course  of  about  13  miles  in 
this  county,  in  which  it  receives  King,  Cambeck,  and 
several  lesser  brooks,  it  fkUs  into  the  Eden  near  Newby, 
above  which  place  it  is  joined  by  a  small  river  called  the 
Gelt,  which  rises  in  Croglin-fell.  The  Liddel  rises  in  Scot- 
land, and  forms  the  boundary  for  about  eight  miles  between 
that  kingdom  and  Cumberland.  It  joins  the  Esk  near  the 
entrance  of  that  river  into  the  countv.  The  Sark  runs 
between  Cumberland  and  Scotland  for  about  six  miles  near 
Solway-moss.  The  Wampool  rises  in  Brocklebank-feUs, 
passes  Crofton-hall,  and  at  Dockray  joins  the  Wiza,  which 
springs  near  Rosley,  and  runs  by  Old  Carlisle  and  Wigton. 
The  Wampool  runs  post  Glamblesby  to  the  sea,  which  it 
enters  near  Kirkbride.  The  Waver  lias  its  origin  in  Brockle- 
bank  and  Caldbeck  fells,  and  takes  a  similar  course  to 
the  esstuary.  B^  diverting  the  channels  of  these  two  rivers 
near  their  termination,  4000  acres  of  land  might  be  re- 
claimed at  small  expense.  The  Ellen  rises  ttom  Caldbeck- 
fells,  and  passes  by  Ireby,  Bolton,  Aspatria,  Ellenborough, 
and  Nether-hali,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Mar^rt  after  a  course 
of  about  18  miles.  The  Cocker  takes  its  rise  near  the  black- 
lead  mines,  in  Borrowdale,  flows  through  tho  lakes  of  Butter- 
mere  and  Crummock,  unites  with  the  stream  of  Lowes- water, 
and  falls  into  the  Derwent  at  Cockermouth.  The  Greta  has 
its  principal  source  in  a  curious  lake  or  tarn  on  Saddleback. 
At  Threlkeld  it  receives  a  stream  fVom  the  vale  of  St  John 
and  Thirlmere,  and  then  runs  to  Keswick,  near  which  place 
itjoins  the  Derwent.  The  Eamont  flows  from  the  lake  of 
XJilswater,  which  is  partly  situate  in  Cumberland  and  partly 
in  Westmoreland.  It  divides  the  two  counties  in  its  course, 
passes  Dalemain,  Carlton-haU,  and  Brougham-hall,  and  joins 
the  Lowther  and  the  Eden,  the  former  about  a  mile  to  the 
west,  and  the  latter  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Penrith. 
The  Duddon  rises  in  Cumberland,  near  the  junction  of  the 
county  with  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  sea  of  about  20  miles  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  mentioned  counties.  A  large  tract 
of  sand  here  seems  also  capable  of  being  recovered  from  the 
sea.  The  Croglin  rises  on  Thackthorn-fell,  contributes  to 
the  beautiftd  and  vomantic  sceneiyof  Nunnerjr  and  Staffold- 


hall,  near  which  placet  it  fkUa  into  the  river  Bden.  TIm 
Nent  rises  in  the  south-'oast  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Alston,  aud  joins  the  South  Tyne  near  the  town  of  Alston. 
The  Southl^^  has  its  source  in  a  swamp  or  bog-ground  about 
seven  miles  east  by  south  ficom  the  summit  of  Cross-fell :  it 
runs  by  Gkmrijg;iU  and  Alston,  and  a  little  below  the  latter 
place  enters  Northumberland.  The  Tees  rises  in  the  same 
swamp,  about  a  mile  from  the  source  of  the  South  TVne,  and 
for  nearly  four  miles  fbrms  the  boundary  between  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Cam, 
which  rises  fircnn  Kins  Harrv ;  the  Ehend  (or  End)  ftx>m  the 
lake  of  Ennerdale ;  the  Irt,  Mite,  and  Esk,  and  numberless 
small  rivulets  and  brooks.  The  larger  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  trout,  brandling,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish, 
and  the  smaller  with  trout  and  eek.  Salmon  fishing  com- 
mences in  the  Eden,  January  1st ;  in  the  Solway  Frith  and 
Esk,  March  10th.  It  closes  in  all  the  Cumberland  rivers 
on  the  25th  of  September,  except  the  Derwent,  in  which  it 
continues  tmm  the  10th  of  February  to  the  lOUi  of  October. 
Salmon  taken  in  the  Eden  is  often  sold  to  purchasers  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  ManehestOT,  particulariy  when  it 
first  comes  in  season.  Game,  Mpedally  grouse,  is  sent  in 
great  quantities  to  the  south  of  England. 

The  ship  canal  from  Carlisle  to  the  Solwav  Frith  is  the 
only  canal  m  the  county.  The  Newcastle  ana  Carlisle  rail- 
road, which  was  opened  from  Carlisle  to  Blenkinsop  in  July, 
1836,  (and  not  from  Newcastle  to  the  latter  place  in  1816, 
at  is  stated  by  a  misprint  in  the  article  Carlislb,)  is  Uid 
only  railroad  for  the  convevance  of  goods  and  passengers 
this  railway  and  (he  Carlisle  canal  will  comfdete  the  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  west  seas.  A  survey  is 
now  making  for  lighting  and  buoying  the  Solway  Fnth, 
which  will  be  a  great  ^vantage  to  its  navigation ;  and 
floating-docks  are  about  to  be  constructed  at  Port  Carlisle, 
a  new  and  flourishing  little  seaport  at  the  junction  of  the 
canal  with  the  Frith,  from  whence  two  steamers  sail  weekly 
to  Liverpool.  A  railroad  has  lately  (1837)  been  projected 
fh>m  Carhsle  to  Maryport,  and  neariy  all  the  shares  are 
taken.  Two  important  turnpike-roads  cross  tho  county 
one  passes  firom  east  to  west  and  the  other  from  south  to 
north;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  roads  between 
Lond(m  and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  enters  the 
county  near  Penrith,  a  market-town,  18  miles  from  Carlisle. 
It  pasi>es  through  that  city,  and  then  tiirough  Longtown,  nine 
mues  north  of  it,  to  Edinburgh ;  previously  siving  off  abrahch 
three  miles  north  of  CarUsfe  to  Glasgow,  by  Gretna,  which 
crosses  the  Esk  by  a  cast-iron  bridge.  The  road  from  east 
to  west  extends  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  56  miles,  and 
from  the  latter  place  to  Whitehaven  41  miles.  It  passes 
through  Brampton,  nine  miles  east  of  Carlisle  :  on  the 
west,  through  Wigton,  11  miles,  AUonby  11,  Maryport  5, 
Workington  6,  and  Whitehaven  8  miles.  There  is  a  turn- 
pike-road from  Penrith  to  Alston  20  miles ;  and  one  also 
from  the  former  place  to  Keswick  18  miles,  fh>m  thence  to 
Cockermouth  13,  to  Whitehaven  13  miles.  From  Wigton 
there  is  a  road  extending  to  Cockermouth  16  miles;  one 
also  to  Keswick,  through  Ireby,  22  miles:  and  another  to 
Penrith,  through  Sebei^ham,  21  miles.  From  Whitehaven 
to  Duddon  Sands,  on  the  road  to  Ulverston,  are  Egremont, 
5  miles,  Calderbridge  4,  Ravenglass  7,  Bootle  6,  Whicham 
4,  and  Duddon-brioKe  6  miles.  A  tompike-road  extends 
from  Brampton  to  Longtown  1 1  miles :  there  is  one  also 
from  Keswick  to  Ambleside  16  miles,  which  passes  through 
a  pleasant  andpicturesque  country. 

Geolof^cal  Character. — Cumberland  is  situated  in  the 
red  marl  district,  which  lines  the  western  base  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  denominated  the  British  Apennines, 
or  the  Back-bone  of  Enffland  extending  from  the  Tweed 
into  Derbyshire.  This  district  extends  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Clheshire  plain, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Lancashire,  into  Cumberland 
and  the  south  of  Dumfriesshire.  White  and  red  sandstone, 
but  chiefly  the  latter,  may  be  found  almost  everywhere 
within  the  limits  described.  St  Bees'  Head  is  entirely 
composed  of  new  red  sandstone.  At  Whitehaven  the  red 
marl  formation  is  seen  reposing  on  the  coal  formation, 
covered  by  the  marl-beds  containing  gypsum:  the  same 
formation  is  seen  filling  up  the  great  space  between  the 
Cumberland  group  of  mountains  and  the  British  Apennines 
at  Cross-fell.  At  Newbiggin  and  Coat-hill,  near  Carlisle, 
gypsum  is  found  lying  in  red  argillaceous  marl,  between 
two  strata  of  sandstone :  the  former  quarry  is  much  wrought, 
and  gypsum  is  expinrted  in  great  (|uantiti 
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el  ^aftftclr,  «i*ee  ttflw  to  Ae  tottth  of  New^ilf^flti.  is  A 
rge  rock  of  greenstonfe,  ttuch  used  on  the  public  roads. 
A  tr&p  or  bftsaltlo  rock  is  also  observed  near  Berrier,  at  the 
hin  called  Binscy.  and  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Der^ 
#ent,  near  Cockertnouth.  The  primitive  and  transition 
iroup  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  consist  of  granite,  sienite, 
hypersthehe,  greenstone,  slat^  old  red  sandstone,  and 
mountain  limestone.  A  grev  kmd  Of  granite  is  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Caldew,  on  the  north-east  side  of  SkiddaW; 
and  Also  in  a  branch  of  the  river  Greta,  between  Skiddaw 
ind  Saddleback.  Sienite  is  met  with  at  Irton-fell,  Mun- 
easter-fell,  and  Nether  Wasdale ;  and  hypersthene,  in  con- 
junction with  quartt  and  felspar,  commonly  referred  to  the 
class  of  sienite,  at  Carrock-fell.  A  reddish  felspar  por- 
phyry is  found  on  Ambroth-fell  and  on  both  sides  of  St 
John^s  Vale,  neat  Keswick.  Varieties  of  slate,  intersected 
by  dykes  of  trap  or  greenstone,  constitute  the  great  mass 
of  SkiddaW,  Saddleback,  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  The 
common  stone  Of  the  Keswick  district  is  called  blue  ra& 
schistic  earth,  or  whlntin.  At  Borrowdale,  Eskdale,  and 
Patterdale,  Scaw-feU  and  Helvellyn,  and  some  adjacent 
places,  grey  slate  is  associated  with  homstone,  amygdaloid 
and  argillaceous  porphvry,  constituting  the  towering  crags 
and  \bm  precipices  of  these  districts.  Many  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  lakes  (all  over  rocks  of  this  description.  Quartz, 
garnets,  calcareous  spar,  chlorite,  epldote,  and  sometimes 
agate,  opal,  and  chalcedony,  are  found  in  these  rocks.  The 
old  red  sandstone  occurs  near  Melmerby.  Metalliferous 
limestone,  productive  of  lead  ores,  abounds  in  the  mountains 
of  the  east,  and  also  of  the  west  of  the  county.  Boulder- 
stones,  from  the  granite  rocks  of  Dumfriesshire,  occur  in  the 
tjastern  parts  of  me  county:  and  some,  of  the  granite  of  Cal- 
dew and  of  the  sienite  of  Carrock,  near  Carlisle.  Shap-fell 
boulders  are  found  oh  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith ;  and 
boulders  from  the  sienite  of  Buttertnere  and  Ennerdale,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  county. 

The  minerals  are  silver,  topper,  lead,  iron,  plumbago, 
limestone,  and  coal.  The  principal  lead-mlhes  are  situated 
at  Alston,  and  are  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  Green- 
wich tlospital,  to  which  institution  they  were  appropriated 
by  act  of  parliament  on  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Der- 
Went-water.  The  number  of  mines  noW  working  Is  about 
40,  some  of  Which  are  very  productive.  Silver  and  copper 
kre  found  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  Same  veins  with  the 
lead-ore.  Silver  and  lead  are  at  present  got  in  great  abun- 
dance at  Greeuside  and  Eagle-cragg  in  ratterdale.  Veins 
of  lead-ore  have  been  found  and  worked  between  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback,  in  Buttermere,  Newlands,  and  Thorn- 
thwaite.  There  are  copper-mines  at  Alston,  Caldbeck,  and 
at  Wythbum.  There  is  one  also  below  the  level  of  Der- 
went-water,  and  another  in  the  parish  of  Lowes- water.  A 
Very  rich  vein  of  gold  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 
Newlands  by  a  German,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
the  working  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  a  law-suit 
between  that  qUbCn  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  t)erwent-fells.  Iron-ore  is  raised 
in  great  abundance  near  Egremont ;  the  thickness  of  the 
band  of  ore,  which  is  hard  solid  metal,  is  said  to  be  between 
24  and  25  feet.  The  quantity  of  iron-ore  shipped  flrom 
XJlverston  and  Bairow  is  very  great :  300  carts  of  ore  are 
taken  daily  from  Lindale  to  Barrow  for  exportation.  The 
ore  of  this  county  produces  upwards  of  double  the  quantity 
of  metal  that  is  got  from  iron-oro  in  general.  Coal  is 
worked  to  a  large  amount  at  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and 
ra  the  vicinity  of  Maryport,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  easternpart  of  the 
county  also  abounds  in  coal,  particularly  Tindale-fell, 
Talkin,  and  Blenkinsop,  which  produce  the  chief  supply 
for  Carlisle,  Brampton,  Penrith,  and  the  intermediate 
country.  Some  of  this  coal  is  now  exported  at  Port  Cariisle 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  There  are  collieries  at  Gilcrux, 
Arkleby,  Oughterside,  Bolton,  and  Hewer-hill.  Lime- 
stone is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  In 
some  places  it  is  burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exportation, 
particularly  to  the  west  of  Scotland.  At  Catlands  the 
limestone  is  overlaid  by  the  coal  measures  on  all  sides. 
Plumbago,  or  black  lead  is  found,  in  irregular  masses  in  a 
rock  of  grey  felspar  porphyry  at  Borrowdale  near  Keswick. 
This  mine  was  formerly  opened  at  stated  periods,  to  prevent 
a  superabundance  in  the  market ;  but  latterly,  on  account 
of  the  demand  being  greater,  and  the  mine  less  prod  active, 
it  has  been  worked  for  a  succession  of  years.  A  httle  cobalt 
has  been  got  at  Newlands,  and  antimony  near  Bassen-" 


thwatte.  LapbadanltliriB,stimU<iiiafltitiesdfmftAginc»s^ 
galena^  iron  pyrites,  and  spar  of  various  kinds  and  of  dit- 
ferent  colours  and  forms,  are  found  in  several  places.  Slata 
Of  a  pale  blue  eoloUr  and  of  the  finest  qualiW  is  plentiAil 
in  Cumberlaiid)  partieularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kes- 
wick and  UUswater. 

Cl{mate.---ln  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  coast 
and  the  numerous  high  mouiltahi^  the  climate  is  various. 
The  mountains  and  high  grounds  are  cold  and  piercing ; 
the  lower  parts  are  mild  and  temperate  t  the  whole  countjr 
is  exposed  to  ivet  and  Variable  weather,  particularly  in  the 
autumd,  yet  it  is  healthy,  and  many  instances  of  longevity^ 
occur.  The  oldest  inhabitant  on  record  is  John  Taylor,  of 
Garrigill,  who  died  in  17^2,  Aged  135  years.  Mr.  K.  Bow- 
man, of  Irthington,  atlother  extraordinary  instance,  died 
Jime  13th,  1823,  in  the  llBtH  year  of  his  a^;  and  it  was  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  oldest  tree  in  Cumberland, 
an  oak,  of  which  there  is  an  authentic  account  of  its 
standing  600  years  in  Wrasmire-moss,  Indewood  Forest, 
fell  from  natural  decay  on  tne  same  day.  With  regard  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  results  of  the  observations 
made  at  Carlisle  in  1?67  by  the  late  Dr.  Heysham,  are  said 
to  represent  the  lowest  mortality  ever  recorded  under  ahV 
circumstances.  How  for  that  city  may  deserve  this  high 
character,  since  it  has  become  a  manufacturing  town,  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  annual  mean  quantity  of  rain  at  Carlisle  is  about  30 
inches;  atWlgton,  34hiches;  at  Whitehaven,  50  inches; 
and  at  KefeWick,  68  inches.  April  on  an  average  is  the 
driest  month  of  the  year.  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  are  wet  months :  about  twice  as  much  rain  fells 
in  each  of  these  months  as  in  the  month  of  April ;  and 
about  one-third  less  rain  fells  in  the  first  six  montns  of  the 
year  than  in  the  last  sijc  months. 

Agrictdiure^  ^.— The  soil  of  this  county  varies  much ; 
it  often  differs  in  the  same  parish,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  same  field.  The  mountainous  districts  are  bleak  and 
barren ;  the  most  prevalent  soil  beitig  mossy  or  dry  gravel 
covered  with  heath.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  sheep  pas- 
tures and  preserves  for  moor-game.  Some  good  land  of 
dry  brown  foam  b  found  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  smaller  mountains.  On  the  margins  of  the 
rivers  is  much  valuable  ground,  consisting  of  rich  browti 
loam.  On  the  coast  the  soil  is  light  sdndy  or  gravel.  The 
lowland  country,  extending  from  Carlisle  in  every  directioh 
for  many  miles,  is  fertile,  though  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  cold  wet  loam  and  black  peat  earth:  this  land  has 
latterly  been  much  improved  by  draining,  which  is  now 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
fertile  clayey  loam  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W^on.  Sand 
and  lieht  loam  prevail  near  Brampton,  and  likeV^ise  near 
Penrith.  In  the  west  of  the  county  there  is  some  wet  soil 
on  a  clay  bottom,  and  also  some  hazel  mould.  The  subsoil 
in  many  places  is  a  wet  steril  clay.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  county  are  held  under  lords  of  manors,  by  what  is 
called  customary  tenure,  a  species  of  feudal  oppression 
which  subjects  tnem  to  the  payment  of  certain  annual  rents 
and  fines,  and  of  arbitrary  fines  and  heriots,  with  other 
boons  and  services,  on  alienation,  or  on  the  death  of  the 
lord  or  tenant  A  part  of  the  county  is  freehold,  a  part 
leasehold  under  the  oishop  of  Carlisle,  the  dean  ahd  chapter 
of  Carlisle  and  others,  and  a  small  part  is  copyhold,  xhe 
tithes  are  generally  paid  in  kind,  and  have  been  great 
obstacles  to  improvement.  The  aerif^ulture  of  the  county 
has  improved  considerably  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
great  quantities  of  corn  and  produce  of  various  kindis  are 
now  exported.  The  chief  exports  are  from  Port  Carlisle, 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Maryport,  and  consist  of 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  grain,  potatoes,  butter,  bacon,  &c. 
The  land  being  divided  into  small  ferms,  the  dairies  are 
necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  thoueh  their  produce  is  ex- 
cellent,  and  bears  a  high  price  in  the  market.  Many  of  the 
farms  do  not  exceed  100  acres*  and  some  are  not  more  than 
30  or  50  acres.  They  are  possessed  on  verbal  or  written 
contracts,  or  on  very  short  leases.  There  are  very  few  farms 
let  on  leases  of  14  or  21  years.  Many  persons,  provincially 
called  lairds  or  statesmen^  occupy  t]ieur  own  lands,  which, 
in  some  instances,  have  passed  for  several  centuries  in  a 
regular  line  of  descent  in  the  same  families.  Some  of  these 
persons  have  an  air  of  independence  which  forms  a  peculiar 
trait  in  their  character.    A  small  part  of  the  land*  m  some 

E laces,  lies  in  open  town  field^  which  cannot  have  the 
enefit  of  the  common  hnprovemeni  in  hiubandry.    This 
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land  visually  kes  in  ridges  of  variitble  widtb,  upon  which 
the  graxing  oattle  that  are  herded  do  ft^equent  injuries  to 
the*ierops.  In  ether  places  there  are  certain  common  lands 
that  are  annually  stinted  with  cattle  and  horses,  on  a  fixed 
day,  by  the  owners  or  occupiers.  These  lands  are  always 
in. grass.  In  high  and  mountainous  districts  the  chief 
ohject  of  the  ftirmera  is  their  "sheep  stock,  though  of  late 
years  a  considerahle  quantity  of  high-lying  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  which,  on  account  of  the  steep 
declivities,  is  very  laborious.  In  some  of  these  places  the 
climate  is  cold,  the  corn  backward,  and  the  harvest  late. 
The  valleys  and  low  groimd  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  grain, 
and  produce  exeellant  crops  of  wheat,  barl^,  and  oats; 
these  are  alternated  with  turnips  and  potatoes  or  fallow. 
Some  of  the  lands  that  are  well  supplied  i^itb  water  arc 
kept  as  meadows  or  pastures  fbr  dauries,  apd  for  rearing 
and  iattening  cattle,  Although  tlie  Cumberland  farmers  are 
in  general  good  agriculturists,  and  have  their  lands  clean 
and  in  good  condition,  many  of  them  take  too  many  white 
crons,  particularly  on  x\ew  indosures,  which  impoverish  the 
lana ;  they  idso  keep  their  lands  too  long  in  tillage,  without 
renewing  by  laying  down. 

Candlemas  is  thp  usual  tipne  for  entering  upon  forms, 
and  the  rents  are  paid  half  yearly,  in  even  and  equal  por- 
tions, at  Lammas  and  Candlemas.  The  buildings  and  pre- 
mises, in  many  instances,  tgre  delivered  in  good  repaor  to 
the  fiumer,  who  at  his  own  cost  amends  and  keeps  them  in 
ftuHicient  repair,  except  the  roof  and  main  timbers,  which 
are  repaired  by  the  landlord.  In  other  instances,  the  tenant 
lends  all  materials  wanted  for  repairs,  and  finds  meat  and 
lodging  to  the  work-people.  The  landlord  pays  the  wages 
of  the  work-people,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials.  The  mo- 
dem ikrm-houses  and  buildings  have  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, being  generally  built  of  stone,  apd  roofed  witn  blue 
slate.  The  old  farm-buildings  and  cottages  have  clay  or 
mud  walls,  and  are  thatched  with  straw.  The  following 
rotation  of  crops  is  often  adopted  on  good  soils.  After  the 
land  has  been  in  grass  two  or  three  years,  it  is  ploughed  up, 
and  one  crop,  and  in  a  ffew  instances  two  crops  of  oats,  are 
taken,  then  a  fallow,  or  green  crop  of  turnips  or  potatoes, 
which  is  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  this  last  by  a 
crop  of  barley,  when  the  land  is  laid  down  with  clover  and 

Sass  seeds.  A  crop  of  hay  is  taken  the  ensuing  year,  and 
en  the  land  19  kept  in  grass.  On  poor  and  light  soila, 
only  one  white  crop  is  taken  after  a  green  crop  or  fhllow, 
and  the  land  is  laid  down  with  seeds.  Beans  and  peas  are 
occasionally  cultivated,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  former  cuts  almost  every  sort  of  grain 
with  the  sickle.  He  does  not  sell  or  dispose  of  any  hay  or 
straw,  but  consumes  them  upon  the  form ;  he  keeps  up  his 
usual  quantity  of  stock  until  the  end  of  his  term,  and  leaves 
all  the  manure,  ashes,  and  compost,  that  may  arise  or  be 
made  upon  the  premises,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding 
tenant.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  is  allowed  to  seU 
or  remove  the  remainder  of  hi^  crop.  He  does  not  plough 
or  convert  into  tillage  more  than  one  half  of  the  arable 
lands  in  any  one  year,  except  some  small  part  for  soiling. 
Such  part  as  shall  be  mown  twice  he  qoyers  with  manure, 
eompost,  or  ashes.  When  the  land  is  in  fallow  for  whea^ 
and  also  before  it  is  sown  with  barley,  and  with  clover 
seeds  and  grass  seeds,  it  is  well  manured.  In  the  former 
state,  it  has  about  twenty,  and  in  the  latter^  ten  cart  loads 
of  manure  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  clovey  seeds  is  usually 
six  pounds  of  red  and  three  pounds  of  white  clover  seeds  to 
each  acre.  The  former  does  not  depasture  any  horses  or 
cattle  upon  the  seeds  after  the  barley  is  reaped,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  term  he  summer-follows,  plants  with  potatoes 
or  sows  with  turnip  seeds  a  certain  number  of  acres  (per- 
haps a  tenth  part  of  the  arahle  land),  which  he  is  required 
to  manure  well.  The  potatoes  or  turnips  are  pulled  up  and 
carried  away  from  Uie  land  on  or  about  the  tenth  of  October 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term,  after  which  time  the 
succeeding  tenant  is  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  this  land,  and 
to  plough,  manure,  and  sow  it  with  wheat  or  other  grain, 
ana  also  to  take,  the  manure  then  upon  the  premises  for 
the  manuring  of  the  land.  The  former  is  required  not  to 
do  any  injury  to  this  wheat  laud  by  depasturing  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep  upon  it.  Hay,  straw,  and  clover  are  sold 
by  some  formers  in  the  yicinitx  of  market-towns,  firom 
which  ashes  and  manure  are  taken  to  the  farms.  When 
land  is  drained  with  tiles,  the  landlord,  in  many  instances, 
findd  the  tiles  only ;  in  others,  he  is  also  at  the  expense  of 
cutting  and  making  the  drains,  and  the  tenant  lends  the 


tiles,  sets  them,^  and  fills  and  covers  the  drains  m  a  ffvpet 
and  satisfoetory  manner.  Lime  is  much  used  in  many 
places,  and  lately  bone-dust  has  been  employed  by  a  Ham 
persons.  The  variety  of  oats  oalled  potatoe-oats,  which  k 
now  so  generally  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
was  first  discovered  by  a  form-servant  of  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Arkl^by,  in  this  county,  in  1 778.  The  horses  in  oommon 
use  are  light  and  of  rather  small  size.  Waggons  ai«  rarely, 
if  ever,  employed  by  the  former.  A  single  horse-cart,  and 
a  pair  of  horses  to  a  plough  are  in  general  use.  Severid  im- 
proved implements  of  husbandry  have  been  lately  adopted. 
Souffiers  are  used  by  a  fow  persons.  Thrashing-machines 
and  drills  of  various  kinds  are  now  become  common  on  the 
loiter  forms.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  oattle  and  sheep. 
Many  persons  have  the  improved  short-homed  cattle;  some 
have  galloways ;  and  a  few  prefer  cattle  of  the  long-homed 
breed.  The  last,  which  was,  not  many  years  ago,  the  most 
oommon,  is  now  superseded  by  the  two  fbrmer.  A  peculiar 
breed  of  sheep,  called  Herdmehg,  fifom  their  being  formed 
out  to  herds  at  a  yearly  sum,  is  met  with  on  the  mountains, 
at  the  head  of  the  Duddon  and  Esk  rivers.  The  ewes  and 
wethers,  and  many  of  the  tups  are  polled ;  their  foces  and 
legs  speckled,  and  the  wool  short  and  coarse.  They  are 
lively  and  hardy  little  animals.  The  tups  are  in  great  re- 
quest to  improve  the  hardiness  of  pther  flocks.  Inere  are 
four  agricultural  Societies  and  several  cattle  shows  in  the 
county,  which  give  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  encou- 
rage improvements  in  the  breed  of^live  stock,  by  distri- 
buting rewards  and  premiums.  The  late  Mr.  Oi(rwen  of 
Workington-hall  deserves  inention  as  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  agriculture  in  Cumberland.  At  Cariisle, 
Whitehaven,  and  Penrith,  are  horticultural  apd  floral  so- 
cieties, which  are  well  supported,  and  are  of  servioe  in  ex- 
citing attention  to  the  cultivation  of  limits  and  flowers. 
About  ten  acres  of  boggy  land  near  Tam  Wadling  are 
kept  exclusively  for  the  production  of  cranberries,  which 
are  uncommonly  fine  and  much  esteemed. 

Cumberland  formers  are  a  temperate,  social,  ai^d  intelli- 
gent people.  They  are  strong  and  robust,  and  generally- 
very  fir^al  and  industrious.  They  rise  early  and  labour 
hard,  iniey  wear  doss,  and  eoarse  plain  dresses,  take  oat- 
meal porridge  to  breakfost,  and  often  bacon  and  salt  meat 
to  dinner.  Their  bread  is  commonly  made  of  barley,  or  o| 
barley  and  rye.  In  some  places,  oaten  bread  formed  into  thin 
cakes,  and  scons,  or  unleavened  cakes,  are  chiefly  used.  Milk, 
potatoes,  and  skimmed  milk  cheese  are  universally  con- 
sumed. Tea,  wheat  bread,  and  animal  food  are  now  fsat 
superseding  these  simple  articles  of  diet.  About  half  a 
century  ago  they  wore  kelt  doth,  which  was  of  a  grey 
colour  and  home  spun,  and  hence  the  name  of  grey-coats^ 
which  the  Cumbrians  received.  At  present  home-spun 
clothes  are  only  worn  by  a  fow  persons  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. The  Cumbrians  have  been  undeservedly  said  to  be 
litigious,  which  nas  arisen  ftom  the  minute  division  of  pro- 
perty and  extensive  commons  occasioning  firequent  law-suits. 
The  peasantry  pay  great  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  In  some  rural  districts,  where  the  quarter  pay 
is  not  adequate  to  support  the  master,  he  is  allowed  a 
whittle-gate,  or  the  pri^ege  of  dining  in  rotation  with  the 
parents  of  his  pupils — a  custom  which  formerly  prevailed 
also  in  some  places  with  the  poorer  clergy.  Farm-servants 
are  hired  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas,  at  the  foirs  held  at 
the  larger  market-towns.  They  stand  in  the  market-places, 
and  are  distinguished  by  having  a  piece  of  straw  or  peen 
branch  in  their  mouths.  Men  get,  for  half  a  year,  which  is 
the  general  term*  foom  4/.  to  8/. ;  and  women  firom  21.  to  4/. 
After  the  hiring  is  over,  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  of  the 
evening  are  dedicated  to  mirth  and  festivity.  Cumbria^n 
peass^ntry  have  various  festive  meetings,  called  the  kirtii  or 
narvest-home,  sheep-shearing,  merry  nig[hts,  and  upshot?. 
Bridewains  and  bidden-weddings  are  still  held  in  some 
parts  of  the  county.  Wrestling,  running,  and  leaping  are 
the  favourite  amusements  and  athletic  exercises  of  the  pea- 
santry. 

The  following  are  the  principal  foirs  in  Cumberland. 
Noted  horse-foirs  are  held  at  Cockermouth,  February  18th; 
Wigtou,  February  20th ;  and  at  Longtown,  Thursday  befbre 
Whitsuntide.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses,  at  Rosley,  Whit- 
Monday,  and  continued  every  Monday  fortnight  until  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  Abbey-Holme,  Tliursday  before  Whiteuntide, 
and  October  29th :  Carlisle,  August  26th  and  September  1 9th ; 
Hesket-New-market,  the  first  Friday  in  May,  and  conti- 
nued every  fortnight  afterwards  until  Whitsuntide.    Ireby, 
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February  21 ;  Alston,  last  Thursday  in  May,  Friday  before 
September  27,  and  first  Thursday  in  November.  Fairs  for 
cattle,  Wigton,  April  5 ;  Brampton,  the  second  Wednesday 
after  Whitsuntide,  and  the  second  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, April  20,  and  October  23;  Bootle,  April  5  and 
September  25 ;  Egremont,  the  third  Friday  in  May,  and 
September  18 ;  Workington,  May  18  and  October  18 ;  Kes- 
wick, the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  every  Thursday  fort^ 
night  for  six  weeks,  the  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide,  and 
on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  festivals  of  St  Michael  and  St 
Martin,  or  on  the  festivals  if  they  happen  on  Saturdinr ;  the 
Martinmas  fair  is  noted  also  for  rams  and  cheese,  oheep- 
feirs  are  held  at  Low-wood-Nook,  August  20;  Uldalc, 
August  29 ;  Nether  Wasdale,  first  Monday  in  September; 
Borrowdale,  first  Wednesday  in  September;  Threlkeld,  first 
Thursday  in  September;  Ennerdale,  second  Tuesday  in 
September;  Ireby,  October  18;  Hesket-New-market,  last 
Thursday  in  August  and  second  Thursday  in  October ; 
Lowes-water,  second  Friday  in  September ;  and  Newlands. 
the  last  Friday  in  September. 

Cumberland  has  lour  newspapers ;  two  are  published  at 
Carlisle,  and  two  at  Whitehaven  weekly. 

Divisions,  Towns.  &c. — ^This  county  is  divided  into  six 
wards,  or  hundreds,  known  by  the  names  of  Allerdale  above 
Derwent  Allerdale  below  Derwent,  Derwent  Cumberland, 
Leath,  and  Eskdale  wards.  It  contains*one  city,  Carlisle ; 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Cockermouth  and  Whiteha- 
ven, and  1 7  market-towns. 

Allerdale  above  Derwent  is  situate  in  the  south-west  of 
Cumberland,  comprehending  many  of  the  mountains  and 
lakes,  as  well  as  the  principal  seaports.  It  contains  six 
market-towns :  Whitehaven,  Workington,  Harrington, 
Egremont  Ravenglass,  and  Bootle. 

Whitehaven  is  a  well-built  seaport  of  considerable  im- 
portance, situate  in  a  creek  on  the  western  shore.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  only  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, containing  six  houses.  In  1831  the  township  popula- 
tion amounted  to  11,393,  and  the  parish  of  St  ne^  in- 
cluding Whitehaven,  contained  20,012  inhabitants.  The 
gtreets  are  regular,  generally  spacious,  and  cut  each  other 
at  right  angles.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  abo  imme- 
diately under  it  are  extensive  collieries.  In  the  year  1791 
18  houses  were  injured,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  alarmc»d, 
by  the  faUing  in  of  some  old  coal  works.  Some  of  the  ool- 
liorios  are  wrought  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  under  theses, 
so  that  the  water  above  them  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  ships 
of  great  burden.  Some  of  the  coal-seams  are  8  and  some 
1 1  feet  thick.  From  the  pits  to  the  auays  are  railways  snd 
woodon  galleries,  at  the  end  of  which  the  contents  of  the 
waggons  are  shot  down  large  wooden  trunks  called  hurries 
into  the  holds  of  the  vessels.  The  harbour  is  commodious : 
some  additions  lately  made  have  not  answered,  and  are 
about  to  be  altered.  Several  improvements  in  the  harbour 
entrance  are  contemplated.  A  narrow  vale  extending  to 
the  village  of  St  Bees,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  occu- 

Jded  by  tne  sea,  might  be  cut  through  and  made  navigable 
or  large  vessels  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  but  this  project 
seems  to  be  lost  sight  of.  There  are  four  batteries  for  the 
protection  of  the  port,  which  were  repaired  after  the  hostile 
attack  of  the  notorious  Paul  Jones  in  1771,  but  are  now  in 
a  state  of  decay,  being  no  longer  necessary.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  are  two  lighthouses.  The  manufoc- 
tures  are  of  sail-cloth,  linen,  check,  earthenware,  candles, 
soap,  &c.  There  are  also  large  roperies  and  yards  for  ship- 
building. The  trade  chiefly  consists  in  the  exportation  of 
coal,  lime,  iron,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  grain,  and  im- 
portations of  West  Indian,  American,  and  Baltic  produce. 
Tea  has  lately  been  imported  direct  trom  China.  Upwards 
of  200  vessels  are  employed  in  the  export  of  coaL  Steam 
vessels  sail  weekly  between  this  port  and  Liverpool,  and 
occasionally  to  Dublin,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Dumfries.  There 
are  three  churches  or  chapels;  seven  meeting-houses 
for  religious  worship ;  marine,  national,  Sun£iy,  and 
other  scnools ;  an  infirmary ;  house  of  correction  ;  me- 
chanics' institution ;  custom-house ;  theatre  ;  salt-water 
baths;  workhouse;  public  office;  news-room  and  library. 
There  is  a  neat  market-house  in  a  handsome  area.  The 
market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday— the 
principal  market  is  on  Thursday.  A  fair  or  great  market 
August  12th,  has  been  nearly  disoontinued.  At  the  ap- 
proach from  the  north  is  a  handsome  portico  of  red  freestone, 
above  which  is  a  railway  for  coal  waggons ;  and  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  town  is  an  elegant  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Lons- 


dale, called  the  Castle.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  an  eminent  chemiat 
and  mineralogist  who  died  in  1800,  practised  medicine  here. 
Whitehaven  sends  one  member  to  parliament  In  1636 
the  number  of  voters  restored  was  476.  A  few  miles 
from  the  town  are  the  clerical  institution  and  the  f  ree-schooi 
of  St  Bees  (the  latter  founded  by  Archbishop  Grindall,  a 
native  of  the  parishX  and  the  lof^  promontory  of  St  Bees' 
Head,  upon  which  is  a  lighthouse. 

Aggregate  amount  qf  SMppinjf  and  Tonnage  belonging  to 
the  PDrts  qf  Cumberland, 
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Workington  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Derwent, 
which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  400  tons  burden,  and  &lls 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  distant.  Coals  constitute  the 
chief  export ;  timber,  cattle,  bar-iron,  and  flax*  the  chief 
imports.  Ncsariy  100  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coal 
trade  to  Ireland.  Sail-cloth  and  cordage  are  the  princiual 
manufactures.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  few  years  ago  a  patent  Leghorn  manufactory, 
and  a  joint-  stock  banking  company  were  established.  There 
are  two  churches ;  five  chapels  for  dissenters ;  a  national, 
an  infant,  and  Sunday  schools  ;  subscription  library ;  dis- 
pensary; assembly-room;  theatre,  and  custom-house.  Town- 
ship population  in  1831,6415.  The  market-days  are  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  *  on  the  former  day  is  the  principal 
market  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  lar^e  market- 
town  in  the  county  at  present  (1837)  not  lignted  with 
gas.    , 

Workington-hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  she  landed  at 
Workington.  At  Seaton,  a  little  above  Workington,  are 
extensive  iron-works,  and  the  antique  ruins  of  Borough 
walls. 

Harrineton  is  a  small  flourishing  seaport  between  White- 
haven and  Workington.  The  hartxmr  is  well  constructed, 
and  the  trade  gradually  increasing.  Coal  is  exported  from 
this  place  to  Ireland,  and  lime  to  Scx>tland.  In  the  former 
trade  upwards  of  40  vessels  are  employed,  and  in  the  latter 
are  several  hundred  sloops.  Here  are  two  yards  for  ship- 
building, a  ropery,  and  a  vitriol  and  copperas  manufitctory. 
The  parish  church  is  a  plain  structure,  without  a  tower. 
Thore  are  two  Methodist  chapels,  a  Lancasterian  school, 
and  a  clothme  society.  Parish  population  in  1831,  1758. 
This  ))lace  and  the  manor  gave  name  to  the  antient  and 
baronial  fkmily  of  Harrington,  and  was  possessed  by  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  Iron-stone  and  fire-clay  are  found  in  the 
vicinity :  about  2000  tons  of  the  former  are  annually  ex- 
ported. 

Egremont  is  a  neat  little  town  five  miles  from  White- 
haven, and  about  two  miles  firom  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  an  antient  borough,  which  was  disfhinchised  at  its 
own  petition  to  avoid  the  expense  of  representation  in  par- 
liament The  manufletctories  are  of  chedL,  linen,  paper, 
leather,  and  safl-cloth.  There  are  a  parish  church,  Metho- 
dist meeting-house;  a  national  school,  and  a  poor-house. 
Saturday  is  the  market-day.  Parish  population  in  1831, 
1741,  which  is  the  same  number  as  returned  by  Uie  census 
of  1821.  It  is  from  this  place  that  the  earl  of  Egremont 
takes  his  title.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  entry  of  the 
Normans  into  Britain.  In  the  parish  are  some  productive 
iron-mines.  The  seats  of  Gill-fbot  and  Hale-hall  are  near 
to  the  town.  Calder-abbey  and  Ponsonby-hall  are  at  a 
short  distance. 

Ravenglass  is  a  small  market-town  and  seaport,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Esk,  Mite,  and  Irt  There  is  a 
fair  held  here,  with  very  singular  customs  and  ceremonies* 
August  5th.  It  has  a  market  on  Friday  ;  a  large  work- 
house, and  an  endowed  school.    Near  this  place  are  Mun- 
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oaster-hoiue^  and  the  ruins  of  Walls  Castle.     Oysters 
abound  on  the  coiast  between  this  town  and 

Bootle,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  market-towns  in  the 
lungdom,  has  a  very  antient  diurch,  an  independent  chapel, 
and  two  endowed  schools.  Parish  population  in  1831,  737. 
A  small  weekly  market  on  Saturday.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  Barnscar,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  British 
and  by  others  a  Danish  city. 

Derwent  division  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  county 
takefi  from  the  wards  of  Allerdale  above  and  below  Der- 
went, by  an  order  of  the  magistrates  made  at  the  quarter- 
sessions  of  ]  833.  It  C(}ntain8  most  of  the  lakes,  the  borough 
of  Cockermouth,  for  which  see  article  CocKsaitouTH,  and 
the  market-towns  of  Maryport  and  Keswick. 

Maryport  is  a  neat  modem  seaport  on  the  river  Ellen.  In 
1 750  there  was  only  one  house  on  the  present  site  of  the 
town.  The  trade  and  manufacture  connected  with  ship- 
building are  nourishing.  A  very  handsome  market-house 
has  been  lately  erectea,  and  a  new  harbour  is  now  build- 
ing. The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  about  130  in 
number,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  exporting  coal,  Ume, 
and  stone,  and  in  importing  cattle,  timber,  flax,  and  iron. 
A  steamer  sails  weekly  to  Liverpool  in  the  winter,  and  also 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Dublin  m  the  summer  season.  In 
the  town  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  five  dissenting  places  of 
worship,  a  national  school,  and  a  school  of  industry.  Cha- 
pelry  population  in  1831,  3877.  Market-dav,  Friday.  In 
the  vicimty  are  the  mansions  of  Nether-hall  and  Unerigg, 
and  the  village  of  EUenborough,  from  which  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Law  derived  his  title.  At  a  short  distance 
are  Tallantire-hall  and  Dovenby-hall. 

Keswick  is  a  small  and  pleasant  town,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Greta,  near  the  lake  of  Derwent-water.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  b^  visiters  to  the  lakes,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  beautifid  and  romantic  scenery  in  its  vicinitv.  The 
parish  church  of  Crosthwaite  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
Keswick.  John  Marshall,  Em.  is  now  erecting  a  new 
church  on  the  opposite  side  of  tne  town.  Char  is  potted 
here,  and  sent  to  London,  and  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  place  is  also  noted  for  black-lead  pencils. 
Woollen  goods,  mncy  waistcoatings,  and  edge-tools  are  ma- 
nufactured here.  The  Town-hall  is  a  small  edifice.  There 
aro  two  good  museums ;  a  national  school,  and  a  Sunday- 
school  ;  a  free-school,  and  workhouse.  Township  popula- 
tion in  1831,  2159.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
Sir  John  Banks,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
bom  at  Keswick;  and  on  his  death,  in  1642,  bequeathed 
property  worth  upwards  of  200/1  per  annum  to  the  poor  of 
his  native  town.  Robert  Southey,  the  presexU  poet-laurcat» 
resides  at  Greta-hall  near  Keswick. 

Ailerdalc  below  Derwent  comprises  a  part  of  the  west 
of  the  county,  and  contains  four  very  small  market-towns, 
Allonby,  Abbey  Holme,  Ireby,  and  Hesket-Ncw-market 

Allonby  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea-sliore,  and  is 
much  frequented  for  bathing.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease ;  a 
school  with  a  small  endowment,  and  a  Friends*  meeting- 
liouse.  A  good  building,  containing  warm  and  cold  batl», 
has  been  lately  erected.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  fishine.  Chapelry  population  in  1831,  783.  Mar- 
ket-day, Saturday.  Captain  Huddart,  who  constructed 
the  much  esteemed  nautical  charts,  was  a  native  of  Allonby, 
where  he  worked  some  time  as  a  mechanic  and  also  as  a 
fisherman,  and  gradually  advanced  to  be  captain  in  the  East 
India  service,  and  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity-house, 
London.  Hayton-castle  and  Bray  ton- house  are  situated  a 
short  distance  from  Allonby. 

Abbey-Holme,  about  six  miles  from  Wigton,  has  a  small 
market  on  Saturday,  in  summer  only.  Quarter  population 
in  1831,  861 ;  parish  population  3056.  In  this  parish  was 
an  abbey  of  Cistercians,  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  year  1150,  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  David,  king  of 
Scotland ;  port  of  the  ruins  is  remaining,  and  has  been 
converted  into  the  parish  church.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward 
I.  and  Edward  II.  the  abbots  of  this  religious  house  were 
summoned  to  several  parliaments.  Woolsty-castle,  of 
which  there  is  now  scarcely  a  vestige,  was  a  strong  fortress. 
Near  it  is  the  famous  Green- Row  academy. 

Ireby  is  a  very  old  town,  liaving  had  a  market  granted 
to  it  60O  years  affo,  but  so  little  benefit  has  it  derived  from 
the  grant,  that  m  1831  the  entire  parish  contained  only 
449  inhabitants.  The  church  is  small.  The  salary  of  the 
present  clergyman,  who  has  filled  the  ofiice  above  half  a 
century,  was  only  25/.  a  year  until  recently  augmented  by 


Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  The  school  has  a  small  endowment. 
Clea-hall,  Whitefield-house,  and  Snittlegarth,  are  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Hesket-New' market  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Caldew,  9  miles  south  of  Wigton  and  13 
south-west  of  Carksle.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friday. 
Leath  Ward  comprises  the  south  and  south-east  parts  of 
the  county,  and  has  within  its  Umits  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  mineral  treasures.  It  contains  three  market-towns,  Pen- 
rith, Kirkoswald,  and  Alston. 

Penrith  is  an  antient  and  well-built  town,  283  miles 
from  London,  situate  in  a  fine  fertile  vale  at  the  south  ex* 
tremity  of  Inglewood  forest.  It  has  no  manufactories  of 
consequence.  The  church  is  a  neat  and  elegant  structure  * 
on  one  of  its  walls  is  the  following  inscription :  *  a.  d.  1598 
ex  gravi  peste  quse  regionibus  hisce  incUbuit  obierunt  apud 
Penrith  2260,  Kendal  2500,  Richmond  2200,  Carlisle  1196. 
Posteri,  avertite  vos  et  vivite.'  In  the  church-yard  is  an 
antient  monument,  consisting  of  two  pyramidal  stones 
twelve  feet  high,  called  the  Giant's  Grave.  Here  are  six 
dissenting  chapels ;  a  free  grammar-school;  several  charity- 
schools,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Penrith  was  several 
times  pillaged  and  twice  burned  by  the  Scots  in  the  turbu- 
lent times  that  preceded  the  union.  On  an  eminence  to 
the  west  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  inhabited  by 
Richard  III.  when  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  was  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Beacon  stands  on 
a  high  moimt,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  country  for  more  than  100  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Parish  population  in  1831,  6059.  Market- 
day,  Tuesday.  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  was  a  native  of  Penrith.  In  its  vicinity  in  this  county 
are  the  following  mansions :  Eden-hall,  Carlton-hall,  Hut- 
ton-holl,  Skirsgill,  Dolcmain,  and  Hallsteads.  Grevstoke- 
castle  and  Dacre-castle  are  each  about  six  miles  distant. 
The  former  was  the  antient  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ; 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  mansion 
of  the  Dacre  mmily,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  farm- 
house. 

Kirkoswald  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  vole  on  the  Eden, 
fifteen  miles  from  CarUsle.  The  church  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswald,  the  celebrated  martyr  and  king  of  Northum- 
berland; and  in  the  reign  of  King  John  belonged  to  Hugh 
de  Morville,  one  of  the  murderci*s  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 
Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  and  a 
mansion  called  the  College.  A  paper-mill  and  a  mill  for 
carding  and  spinning  wool  are  the  only  manufactories. 
Township  population  in  1831,  7G8.  A  weekly  market  on 
Thursday,  and  great  markets  on  Thursday  before  Whitsun- 
tide, and  August  1st.  Caleb  Thrclkeld,  a  famous  botanist, 
was  born  here  in  1675.  John  Agliouby,  a  learned  divine, 
who  had  a  considerable  hand  in  the  present  translation  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  and  Dr.  Leake,  the  founder  of  the 
Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  were  natives  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Ainstable.  A  peculiar  wind,  called  the  Helm- 
wiiid,  sometimes  blows  with  great  fury  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  believed  by  some  persons  to  be  an  electrioal 
phenomenon. 

Alston  is  situate  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  district,  on 
the  confines  of  Northumberland,  near  the  Tyne,  and  has 
valuable  lead-mines  in  its  vicinity ;  a  good  modern  church, 
four  chapels  for  dissenters,  a  national  school,  grammar- 
school,  and  subscription  library.  Parish  population  in 
1831,  5244.  Market-dav,  Saturday.  The  lead-mines  are 
let  to  the  London  Lead  Company  and  several  other  per- 
sons, who  pay  one-fifth  part  of  the  ore  raised  for  rent.  On 
an  average,  the  mines  produce  7600  tons  of  lead  annually, 
and  from  every  ton  about  thirteen  ounces  of  silver  are  ex* 
tracted.    Copper  is  also  worked  in  several  of  the  mines. 

Cumberland  Ward  is  situate  in  the  north-west.  It  is 
the  most  fertile  and  mcst  cx^ntral  ward,  and  contains  the 
city  of  Carlisle  (an  account  of  which  may  be  found  under 
the  article  Carlisle;,  and  the  market-town  of 

Wigton,  which  is  a  well-built  town,  seated  near  the  Wiza, 
in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  county.  It  was  burned  by  tlie 
Scots  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  plundered  the 
monastery  of  Holm  Cultram.  Tlio  principal  manufactures 
are  checks,  ginghams,  and  calicoes.  Here  are  gas-works,  ex 
tensive  print-works,  and  a  dyeing  establishment  In  1725 
an  hospital  was  founded  liei-e  for  six  indigent  widows  of 
episcopal  clergymen.  In  1788  a  handsome  new  church 
was  built.  The  Quakers,  Independents,  and  Methodists 
have  neat  and  commodious  chapels.    A  Catholic  chapel  is 
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netir  building.  There  are  ftlso  ftn  endowed  graminar-Mhool, 
a  newB-room,  and  a  parochial  library.  Township  popula- 
tion in  1831,  4885.  The  market  is  held  on  Tue^ay ;  a 
grpat  market  on  St  Thomas's  Day.  The  Rev.  John  Brown, 
a  distinguished'  writer^  author  of  '  Barbarossa,*  Sec,  was 
educated  at  Wigton.  About  one  mile  smith  of  Wigton  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  called  Old  Carlide.  At 
Brookfield,  one  mile  to  the  west,  is  a  large  Quakers*  aca- 
demy. 

Eskdale  Ward  is  the  most  northern  division ;  being  situ- 
ate on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  remains  of  numerous 
towers,  castles,  forts,  and  encampments  are  scattered  over 
it.  This  ward  contains  only  two  market-town^  Brampton 
and  Longtown. 

Brampton  is  a  very  antient  town,  and  has  a  weekly  mar^ 
ket  on  Weduesday.  The  new  chapel  was  consecrated  in 
1789,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  1827.  A  new 
town-hall,  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  a  national  school,  were 
erected  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle  in  1817.  Gas-works  are  now 
beine  established.  Here  are  four  dissenting  chapels,  three 
Sunday  schools,  a  grammar-school,  and  an  iniknt  school. 
The  old  church,  a  part  only  of  which  is  remaining,  is  situ- 
ated a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  village  of  Irthington.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
the  weaving  of  checks  and  ginghams  for  the  Carlisle  manu- 
focturers,  some  of  whom  have  large  establishments  at  War- 
wick-bridge, Carlisle,  and  Dalston.  Township  population 
in  1831,  2642.  The  Mote  is  a  natural  mount  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  probably  an  antient  fort.  It  rises  360  feet 
al)ove  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  commands  an  extensive 
prospect.  Upon  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  (Jelt.  one  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south,  a  Roman  inscription  is  still  legible. 
About  two  miles  to  the  east  are  Lanercost-abbey  and 
Naworth-costle.  The  former  was  founded  in  1116,  and 
exhibits  some  beautifUl  ruins :  the  latter  was  a  strong  for- 
tress, and  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  lords  of  Gilsland ;  it 
is  now  the  property  and  occasional  residence  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle.  Tlie  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Walton- 
house,  Edmond-castle,  and  Stone-house.  Gilsland  Spa 
is  a  much  IVequented  watering-place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irthing,  about  nine  miles  distant.  The  parish  of  Bramnton 
gave  birth  to  Dr.  Guy  Carlton,  bishop  of  Bristol  and  liter- 
wards  of  Chichester,  and  to  James  Wallace,  Esq.,  attorney- 
general,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Wallace. 

Longtown  is  a  modem  town  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
in  the  parish  of  Arthuret,  which  perish  In  1831  contaii^otl 
2053  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious. 
Thursday  is  the  market-day.  Cranberries  in  the  season 
are  brought  to  this  market  in  great  quantities  itom  the 
moors  of  Scotland.  On  Monday  a  market  is  held  for  bacon 
and  butter,  in  which  articles  there  is  an  extensive  tnide. 
Arthuret  church,  a  very  elegant  Gothic  structure,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  was  built  in  1609.  In  the  town  are  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  and  two  charity-schools.  Ne- 
therby  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  about 
two  miles  from  Longtown.  Liddel  Strength,  the  site  of 
an  antient  castle,  is  about  four  miles  distant. 

Divisions  for  ecclesiastical  and  legal  purposes. — The 
whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oarlisle,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ward  of  Allerdale-above-Derwent,  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  and  the  pariah  of  Alston,  in  that  of 
Durham.  I1ie  gross  yearly  value  of  the  see  may  be  esti- 
mated, upon  an  average  of  seven  years,  at  3000/.  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  ^e  dio- 
ceses in  England  and  Wales  recommend  that  the  sees  of 
Carlisle  andfSodor  and  Man  be  united ;  and  that  the  dio- 
cese consist  of  the  present  diocese  of  Carlisle,  of  those  parts 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  which  are  now  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  deanery  of  Fumess  and  Cartmel, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  of  the  parish  of  Alston,  and 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  An  act  for  carrying  into  eflfect  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  was  passed  in  the  session  of 
parliament,  1836. 

There  are  3  deaneries,  Carlisle,  Penrith,  and  Wigton ;  1 
archdeaconry;  104  parishes;  400  townships ;  41  rectories; 
28  vicarages ;  59  pen)etual  curacies  and  chapelries ;  and  7 
small  extraparochial  places  and  hamlets.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  6  chapels;  the  Independents  upwards  of 
20 ;  the  Church  of  Scotland  7,  and  the  Secession  7  ;  the 
Quakers  about  20;  the  Antiprodobaptists  6;  and  the 
Methodists,  comprising  the  Wesleyans,  primitive  and  re- 
form, upwards  of  70.  The  corporation  of  the  dean  and 
ohapter  of  Carlisle  consists  of  the  dean,  4  prebendaries,  and 


6  minor  canons;  Hie  surplus  revenue,  tdfter  tbe  yeftHjr 
payments  and  temporary  diarges^  amounts,  on  an  average 
of  seven  years,  to  3510/.,  which  sum  is  divided  into  six 
equal  parts,  two  of  Which  go  to  the  dean^  ftnd  tbe  remainder 
equally  among  the  four  prebendaries.  Houses  are  also 
assigned  for  their  residences,  whksh  they  respectively  oc- 
cupy, and  are  bound  to  keep  in  repair. 

Cumberland  is  comprehended  in  the  province  of  York, 
and  in  the  northern  curcuit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Cki- 
lisle  twice  a  year.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  twice  at 
Carlisle  and  twice  at  OcK^kermouth  annually ;  the  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  Mid- 
summer and  Christmas  at  the  former,  each  commencing  on 
Tuesday.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  pa^ia- 
ment  (two  having  been  added  by  the  Reform  Act) ;  two 
for  the  eastern  division,  whidi  includes  Cumberland,  Leath, 
and  Eskdale  Wards,  and  two  foir  the  western  division,  com- 
prising the  Warts  of  AUerdale-above-Derwent,  Derwent, 
and  Allerdale-below-Derwent  Carlisle  sends  two  mem- 
bers, the  borough  of  Cockermouth  two,  and  Whitehaven 
one  (the  last  also  given  by  the  Reform  Act).  The  mem- 
bers for  Carlisle  and  the  eastern  division  are  elected  at  Car- 
lisle ;  the  members  for  Cockermouth  and  the  western  divi- 
sion at  Cockermouth ;  and  the  member  for  Whitehaven  at 
Whitehaven.  The  polling-stations  for  the  eastern  division 
are  Carlisle,  ftrampton,  Wigton,  Penrith,  and  Alston.  The 
number  of  voters  by  the  registration  of  1836  was  4638.  The 
polling-stations  for  the  western  division  are  Cockermouth, 
Aspatria,  Keswick,  Bootle,  and  Egremont :  the  number  of 
Voters  registered  ill  1836  Was  4437.  The  number  for  the 
borough  of  Carlisle  in  18d6-^freemen,  328,  householders, 
684:  total,  1012. 

History  and  Antiquities.— -The  earliest  inhabitante  of 
Cumberland  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  were  the  Bri- 
gantes,  a  bold  and  Warlike  people,  oonquered  by  the  Romans 
about  A.  t>.  121,  when  the  fkmous  Roman  or  Picts'Wall 
was  erected  by  Hadrian,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Cale- 
donians, who  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Romans. 
This  bartier  Was  formed  of  earth,  and  connected  a  chain 
of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  78 .  being  found  insuffi- 
cient, Severus,  in  210,  built  one  of  stone,  73  miles  in 
length,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway 
Frith.  The  last  was  stt^ngtbened  by  an  outward  tlitch, 
and  guarded  by  towen  and  a  chain  of  forts  and  stations. 
Remains  of  both  walls,  but  particularly  of  that  of  Severus, 
may  still  be  traced  in  several  places.  At  a  very  early 
period,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  the  true  and  genuine 
Britons,  were  called  CSumbri:  and  hence  probably  the 
name  of  the  district,  Cumberland.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  county  are  remains  of  British  and  Roman  anti- 
quities. About  three  miles  fh>m  Kirkoswald  is  a  Dtuid- 
ical  temple,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  sixty-seven  unhewn 
stones,  called  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters.  Another  and 
more  entire  circle  of  stones  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half 
south-east  of  Keswick.  This  county  has  been  a  perfect 
magazine  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  remains  of  Roman 
garrisons  or  stations  are  still  distinctly  observable  at  Mary- 
port,  Old  Carlisle,  Old  Penrith,  and  Bewcastle.  Several 
altars,  inscriptions,  coins,  instruments,  utensils,  &c.  have 
been  discovered  at  these  places.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Romans,  the  country  was  laid  waste  and  the  city  of  Car- 
lisle reduced  to  a  complete  state  of  ruin  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  The  country  had  also  to  endure  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  joined  to  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  but  was  governed  by  its  own 
chieftain  under  what  was  called  the  Danish  law,  until  the 
Norman  Conquest.  In  945  Cumberland  was  granted  to 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the 
scene  of  war  and  bloodshed  between  the  two  crowns,  being 
sometimes  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  At 
the  time  of  the  (Conquest,  the  county  was  in  such  a  state 
of  poverty  and  desolation,  that  it  was  not  rated  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  William  the  Conqueror  having  remitted 
all  its  taxes.  Walter,  one  of  his  countrymen,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  priory  at  Carlisle,  which  was  afterwards 
converted  into  an  episcopal  see.  In  1237  Chimberland  was 
finally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England  by  Henry  III.  at 
a  conference  held  at  York ;  but  the  feuds  between  the  two 
kingdoms  continued  for  more  than  three  centuries  after- 
wards, and  this  county,  situate  on  the  borders,  and  contain- 
ing the  debatable  latuly  was  often  the  scene  of  contention, 
rapine,  and  bloodshed.  In  1307  Edward  I.  died,  p n  an  ex- 
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p^diiion  towards  ScoUtacU  at  Biugb  Marsh*  n«ar  Carliale, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  county  at  various  times  suffer^  many 
cruelties  and  deprivations,  had  several  towns  burnt  and 
monasteries  destroyed,  and  were  not  reheved  from  hostile 
attacks  and  inroads  untU  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  by 
the  succession  of  James  L  Even  after  this  time,  outrages 
and  robberies  were  frequently  committed.  During  the  civil 
wwr  between  king  Charles  and  his  parliament,  and  also 
during  the  time  of  Cromwell,  CarUsle  was  besieged,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  much  harassed  and  distressed.  This 
county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  the  rebellions  of  1716 
and  ]  745.  In  the  latter,  Carlisle  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Charles  Stuart  and  his  followers,  and  was  retaken  by 
the  king's  forces  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  were  formerly  several  monasteries  and  antient  hos- 
pitals in  Cumberland.  The  Austin  monks  had  a  priory  at 
Lanercost  and  another  at  Carlisle.  The  Benedictines  nad 
priories  at  Wetheral,  Nunnery,  St.  Bees,  and  Beaton.  The 
Cistercians  had  an  abbey  at  Holm  Cultram  and  another  at 
Calder.  There  was  a  convent  of  grey  friars  at  Penrith ; 
one  of  black  friars  and  another  of  grey  friars  at  Carlisle. 
There  were  religioiis  houses  of  antient  foundation  at  Car- 
lisle, St.  Bees,  and  Dacre.  A  nunnery  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  Carlisle  by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  at  which 
place  there  was  an  hospital  for  thirteen  lepers,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas.  At  Wigton,  an  hospital  and  free  chapel  were 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  Many  of  the  old  churches  ex- 
hibit remains  of  the  Saxon  and  early  Gothic  architecture. 
Specimens  of  the  former  mav  be  seen  in  the  churches  of 
Aspatria,  Torpenhow,  and  Kirkhnton ;  and  of  the  latter 


in  the  abbeys  of  Lanercost  and  Holm  Cultram.  The  west 
end  of  the  last-mentioned  abbey  is  the  only  speeim^  of  the 
latest  Gothic  in  the  county.  The  churches  of  Burgh-on- 
Sands,  Newton  Arlosh,  and  Great  Salkeld  have  strongly- 
fortified  towers,  which  probably  served  as  places  of  refuse 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  in  the  time  of  an  in- 
vasion. 

(Nicholson  and  Burn's  History  and  Antiquities  qf  Cum- 
berland; Hutchinson's  History  of  Curnberland ;  Cony- 
beare  and  Pbillins's  Geology  qf  England  and  IVales ; 
Otley's  Guide  to  the  Lakes ;  Scott's  l)o. ;  Lysons'  Beaitfies 
qf  England  and  Wales;  Bailey  and  Culley's  Survey  of  (Jie 
Agriculture  of  Cumberland;  Uousraau's  Topograthical 
Description  of  Cumberland^  4^, ;  Ridpath's  Border  History 
qf  England  md  Scotland ;  Commwucalions  from  Cumber 
land.) 

Statistics. — Populatum.  Cumberland  is  both  an  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  county.  It  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties.  The  population, 
in  1831,  included  40,614  male  inhabitants  of  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  Of  this  number,  15,466  were  engaged 
in  agricultuial  pursuits,  and  3214  in  manufactures  or  iu 
making  manufacturing  machinery.  The  latter  were  thus 
distributed :  the  manufacture  of  cotton  employed  2200 ; 
calico  and  ginghams,  300;  woollens,  174;  sail-cloth,  linen, 
and  linen  thread,  about  100;  pottery,  5;  and  about  250  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  sail-cloth,  twine,  worsted,  and 
tobacco,  most  of  them  at  Whitehaven. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  the  last 
census  (1831),  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  their 
occupations  in  each  ward,  &c.  of  the  county. 
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MaOtf 

tw«nt> 
year*  of 

AJlerdale  —  above  \ 
Derwent       .     .  j 

7,967 

8,261 

41 

478 

8,444 

2,360 

3,457 

18,950 

20,968 

39,918 

9,053 

Allerdale  —  below 
Derwent        .     . . 

5,031 

5,354 

24 

929 

9,040 

1«469 

1,845 

12,837 

13,559 

26,39a 

6,368 

Cumberland      ,     . 

3,843 

4,140 

40 

184 

1,701 

1,699 

740 

10,159 

10,445 

20.604 

5,225 

Eskdale       .     .      . 

4,161 

4,593 

22 

120 

2.223 

1,428 

942 

11,987 

12,004 

23,991 

6,0^5 

Leath     .     .     .     , 

5,094 

5,443 

24 

286 

1,973 

1,396 

2,074 

13,830 

13,543 

27,373 

6,937 

C^lisle  (city)    .      . 

2,696 

4,326 

50 

116 

249 

2,886 

1,191 

9,450 

10,556 

20,006 

4,890 

Whitehaven  (town) 

2,220 

2,703 

12 

99 

•• 

788 

1,915 

4,758 

6,635 

11,393 

2,136 

Totals  .     .     . 

31,017 

34,a20 

213 

1512 

10,630 

12,026 

12,164 

81,971 

87,710 

169,681 

40,614 

The  population  of  Cumberland  at  each  of  the  four  enu- 
merations waa:*— 

Male*.  PrauJet. 

1801      .     54,377  .  62,853 

1811      .     63,433  •  70,311 

1821      ,     75,600  •  80,524 

1831      .     81,971  .  87,710 


Total.      Inc.  p«i  C«&k 
117,230     .      .. 
133,744     .      14 
156,124     .      17 
169,681     «     10 


Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
52,451  persons,  or  nearly  44}  per  cent,  being  12i  per  cent, 
below  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  <f^*— The  sums  expended  fbr 
the  reUef  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 

1801  were  £27,603,  whidi  was  4^.  Sd.\ 
1811    ,,        44,985       ,,      ,,     6ff.  8rf.  I      for  each 
1821    , ,        52,352       , ,      , ,     6s.  Bd.t  inhabitant. 
1831     ,,         46,167       ,,      ,,     5*.  5dJ   ' 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
ing 25th  March,  1836,  was  34,883/.  7s. ;  and  assuming  that 
the  population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-centage 
since  1831  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  ppriod,  the 
above  sum  gives  an  average  of  3*.  Uct  for  each  inhabitant. 
All  these  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Cumberland  for  poorVrate,  county* 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes^  in  the  year  ending  25th 

*  A  n*«r  division  baa  batn  mada  lince  tht  oensas  wat  taXen,  which  li  nen- 
OpMd  in  th«  pswloaa  pioi  of  tU»  artkto. 


March,  1833,  was  levied  upon  various  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty, as  follows : — 


On  land 

,,  dwelhcg-houses        «  , 

, ,  mills,  foctories,  &c  , 
,  ^  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c. 

Total  money  levied  by  assessment  . 

The  amount  expended  was : — 
For  the  rehef  of  the  poor 


£.       *.  rf. 

43,405  14  0 

12,080     6  0 

1,18«  10  0 

1,575  14  0 

58,244     4  0 


46,901  15  0 
Insuitsof  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &C.  2,197  4  0 
For  other  purposes  .  .  9,585  10     0 


Total  money  expended 


£58,684    9     0 


In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are 
not  distinguished. 

1834.  1835.  1836. 

The  total  money  levied,  was    i^  57.919  U  0     6i39€  15  0     46311    1  4 

Expended  for  relief  of  poor    .    43^)67    3  0      88,966    8  0  34^83  ?• 

miial.&S.*"^.*''**r'  ";}    ^'^^'^        1367    8  0  1,655  9  0 

Paymenta  for  w  towaidi  j ,  f  8.651  16  0  5.935  8  0 
county  rates       .        ,        '    )                   < 

Expended  for  all  oUier  P«-}\ii,894    1  ol    5.130    6  0  4.507  1*  0 
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1,078  13 
448  11 


123 
132 
147 
200 
278 
717 


8 
11 
3 
0 
7 
0 
3 
4i 


The  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  '636,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1835, 
IB  Aerefore  rather  less  than  lOJ  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  other  items  is  however  still  less  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  reducing  the  whole  amount  of  saving 
to  nearly  14  per  cent. 

From  a  parliamentary  report  on  the  suhject,  made  in 
1836,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cum- 
berland is  14;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  is  215;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
am^  parish  composition,  in  1834,  was  17,365/.  15«.  2^.;  and 
the  annual  expenditure,  17,655/.  lU.  \\<L 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  county-rate  in  the  year 
1834  was  11,161/.  1 5«.  Bicf.— thus  disbursed: 

£. 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c 
Gaols,  houses i)f  correction,  &c.,  and) 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c.       .   | 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice — i 
building,  repairing,  &c.  .         .   f 
Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the  peace    . 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  • 

, ,  of  transports 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables— high  and  special 
Coroner       .  .  .  • 

Miscellaneous  ... 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  Feptennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  respectively  351,  408,  and  477  ;  making  an 
annual  average  of  50  in  the  first  period ;  of  58  in  the  se^ 
cond,  and  of  68  in  the  third  period. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  re- 
spect of  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates 
in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  were  3d,  38, 
and  50,  respectively : 

1831.  1888.  ItSS. 

Totalnumberofi<^onie8  so  tried  25  33  42 

„  misdemeanors        8  5  8 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  quarter- 
sessions  in  each  of  the  same  years  was  38,  43,  and  42, 
respectively :  of  whom* 

1S3I.  1839.  1833. 

The  number  convicted  was    .       29  33  34 

„        acquitted    .       .         5  8  6 

Discharged  by  proclamation  .4  2  2 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1835,  100  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Cumberland  ;  out  of  which  number 
17  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  10  of 
which  were  common  assaults ;  only  I  was  committed  for 
housebreaking ;  66  for  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence;  and  of  the  remaining  16  one  was  com- 
mitted for  forgery,  1  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  4  for 
perjury,  and  10  for  riot  &c.  Of  those  committed  86  were 
convicted,  and  14  acquitted,  or  no  bill  found.  The  86  who 
were  convicted,  were  punished  as  follow: — 1  was  executed, 
2  transported  for  life,  1  for  14  years,  and  15  for  7  years;  4 
imprisoned  for  2  years  or  upwards  of  1  year,  21  for  1  year, 
or  more  than  6  months,  and  40  for  6  months  or  under ;  2 
were  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders  79  were 
males  and  21  females.  Among  the  whole  number  50oould 
read  and  write,  22  could  read  only,  24  oould  neither  read 
nor  write ;  and  of  the  remaining  4  the  degree  of  instruction 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of  the  offenders 
to  the  population  in  1835  was  1  in  1697. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Cumberland  were,  in 

1834.  1835.  1836. 

The  eastern  division    .     .  3992        4623        4638 
The  western  division   .     .4149        4406        4437 

8141  9029  9075 
which  is  1  in  14  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the 
male  population  above  20  years  of  age.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
361/.  2s,  2d,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county 
rate. 

There  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of 
November  were  in  the  respective  years : — 

^^       ,  ^,  1834.  W33.  1834.  1835. 

Number  of  depositors        3979  4215       4543         4898 

Amount  of  deposits    £125,537     133,827  140,399     149,414 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savittg84Mmks  in  1834 
and  1835,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1834. 

183S. 

Deposlton.  DepMiU. 

Dep(Mit«n.  D«podts. 

ot  exceeding 

£20     2307    £19,293 

2402    £19,501 

*i 

50     1403       42,730 

1568       47,157 

»> 

100       553       38,401 

641       41,739 

>i 

150       176        20,763 

175       20.614 

w 

200         85        14.563 

93        15,903 

Above 

200         19          4,649 

19         4,500 

EdueaHcm, — ^The  following  pStrtioulars  are  obtained  from 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  delivered  after 
the  sessions  of  1 835 : — 

Sclto6lc.  Scliolan.  Total. 

Infont  Schools 11 

Number  of  inftints  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:— 

Males  ...  377 

Females   .    .  486 

Sex  not  specified;  — 


863 


DaaySchooU 632 

Number  (^children  at  such  school,  ages 
from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .... 

Females  .   .   . 

Sex  not  specified 


9688 
7149 
3831 


Schools  .    .    .643 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  , 

Sunday  Schools 185 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  4  to  15  years : — 

Males  ....  6100 

Females  .   .   .  5553 

Sex  not  specified  3039 

14,692 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  tho  population 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  have 
been  living  in  Cumberland  in  1834  (the  time  tliis  education 
inquiry  was  made)  54,860  persons  between  those  ages.  Of 
these  a  large  number  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools. 
Only  four  Sunday  schools  are  returned  from  places  where 
there  are  no  other  schools,  and  where  the  children,  258  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  tlierein,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  at  any  other  school ;  at  all  otlier  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  the  power  of  resorting  to  other  schools 
also;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Twenty  schools,  containing  1 380  children,  which 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  be 
thus  far  created.  After  making  deductions  for  this,  we  may 
conclude  that  much  below  two- thirds  of  the  children  re- 
ceive instruction. 

Maintenance  qf  SohooU. 


Bjr  pnfmeats    SuftMrip.  and  \my 
from  Kholan.  Imepi  from  •cboUra. 

ScbooU. 

SobU. 

9cho- 
Un. 

8«hU. 

icbU. 

Scho. 
Ur». 

SchU. 

Fcbo- 
Ian. 

InfkBt  Schools 
Daily  Schools 
Sanoay  SchooU 

94 

4 

90M 
306 

S 

14 

171 

115 

l.»7 
13.654 

4 

sot 

1 

80 

15.077 
30 

5 

ss 

9 

668 
70i 

Total 

98 

S356  I    187 

15.066 

606 

15.187 

37 

3614 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are:  — 

Scbool*.       Scholara. 

Infant  Schools —  — 

Daily        „ 3  225 

Sunday     „ 44  5197 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: — 

InfiiiU  and  other  daily  Schools    308  8,910 

Sunday  Schools     .     .     .     .     143  10,114 

Seven  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  the  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of 
any  other  religious  denomination;  sud^  exclusion  being 
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dkclaimed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools 
established  by  dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included 
Wesle^'an  Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Thirty- nine  schools  in  Cumberland  have  lending-libraries 
attached  to  them. 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann,  near  Aldersgate,  in  London,  on  the  13th  of 
Julv,  1632.  He  received  the  early  port  of  his  education 
at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  went  thence  to  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1649.  After  taking  hia  master's  degree  he 
thought  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly studied  medicine  for  a  short  time;  but  he  soon 
relinquished  this  intention,  and  took  orders.  In  1658  he 
was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  he  remained  till  1667,  when  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  who  had  been  his  contemporary  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  now  become  lord  keeper,  first  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, and  shortly  after  bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallows,  in  Stamford.  In  both  places  he  performed  the 
duties  of  minister  with  the  most  exemplary  assiduity. 
In  Stamford  he  regularly  preached  three  times  every 
Sunday,  having  taken  upon  himself  a  weekly  lectureship 
in  addition  to  his  parochial  duties.  His  'Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  Nature,'  which  was  written  while  he  was  chaplain 
to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  appeared  in  1672,  the  year  in 
which  PufTendorf  published  hts  '  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations.'  His  *  Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and 
Measures,'  a  work  of  great  learning  and  acuteness,  was  pub- 
lished in  1686. 

After  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Cumberland  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Peterborough,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
who  refused  the  new  oath.  The  manner  in  which  the  many 
bishoprics  that  thus  became  vacant  were  filled  up  bv  Wil- 
ham  is  thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet :  *It  was  visible  that 
in  all  these  nominations,  and  the  filling  the  inferior  dignities 
that  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambition  nor  court 
favour  had  appeared ;  men  were  not  scrambling  for  prefer- 
ment, nor  using  arts  or  employing  friends  to  set  them  for- 
ward ;  on  the  contrary,  men  were  sought  for  and  brought 
out  of  their  retirement,  and  most  of  them  very  much 
against  their  own  inclinations.'  (Hist,  qf  his  Own  Time^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  76.)  These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
to  Dr.  Cumberland's  case.  *  The  km^  was  told,*  says  Mr. 
Payne,  his  chaplain,  to  whom  we  are  mdebted  for  a  brief, 
and  that  the  only,  memoir  of  Cumberland,  'that  Dr.  Cum- 
berland was  the  fittest  man  he  could  nominate  to  the 
bishopric  of  Peterborough.  Thus  a  private  country  cler- 
gyman, without  posting  to  court, — a  place  he  had  rarely 
seen, — without  suing  to  great  men,  without  taking  the  least 
step  towards  soliciting  for  it,  was  pitched  upon  to  fill  a 
great  trust,  only  because  he  was  fittest  for  it.  He  walked 
after  his  usual  manner  on  a  post-day  to  the  coffee-house, 
and  read  in  the  newspaper  that  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of 
Stamford,  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough ; 
a  greater  surprise  to  himself  than  to  any  body  else.*  (Pre- 
fkce  to  Sancnoniathon's  History,  p.  xii.)  This  was  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age ;  but  his  health  was  still  good, 
and  he  entered  with  great  zeal  on  the  performance  of  his 
new  duties.  He  had  commenced,  some  years  before,  a  cri- 
tical examination  of  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician  History ; 
and  this  work  still  occupied  him  for  some  years  after  he 
was  made  a  bishop.  It  led  him  to  several  cognate  in- 
quiries, the  results  of  which  were  published  some  time 
after  his  death  under  the  title  of  'Origines  Antiquissimae, 
or  Attempts  for  Discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  Planting 
of  Nations.'  Neither  was  the  series  of  dissertations  on  San- 
choniathon's History  published  during  his  lifetime.  They 
were  both  edited  by  Mr.  Payne,  and  published,  the  latter  in 
1720,  the  former  in  1724.  At  the  age  of  eighty-three  Dr. 
Cumberland, havingbeen presented  by  Dr.  Wilxins  with  a 
copy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  just  published,  com- 
menced, like  another  Cato,  the  study  of  Coptic.  *  At  this 
age,'  says  Mr.  Payne,  'he  mastered  the  language,  a!nd  went 
through  great  part  of  this  version,  and  would  often  give  me 
excellent  hints  and  remarks  as  he  proceeded  in  reading  of 
it'  He  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1718,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

J^T,  Cumberland's  private  character  appears  to  have  been 
a  perfect  model  of  virtue.  *  When  I  read,'  says  Mr.  Payne, 
'  tne  character  given  in  Scripture  of  Moses,  that  "  he  was 
very  meek  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  and  that  given  to  Nathaniel  by  our  Saviour,  that 


"  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  gnile  ;'^  I 
cannot  but  apply  them  to  this  extraordinary  person,  for  I 
think  there  never  could  be  a  man  after  them  whom  these 
characters  do  more  truh'  fit.'  He  was  a  man  also  of  most 
extensive  learning.  *  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  branches  of  philosophy :  he  had  good  judgment  in 
physic,  knew  everything  that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  had 
an  intimacy  with  the  classics.  Indeed  he  was  a  stranger 
to  no  part  of  learning,  but  every  subject  he  had  occasion  to 
talk  of,  he  was  as  much  a  master  of  it  as  if  the  direction  of 
his  studies  had  chiefiy  lain  that  way.  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  in  scripture,  and  had  laia  up  that  treasiu*e  in  his 
mind.  No  hard  passage  ever  occurred,  either  occasionally 
or  in  reading,  but  he  could  readily  give  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  the  several  interpretations,  without  needing  to  consult 
his  books.' 

The  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Nature*  was  called  forth 
by  the  political  and  moral  works  of  Hobbes.  Hobbes  is 
charged  therein  with  atheism  ;  he  is  represented,  as  he  is 
also  represented  in  Cudworth's  '  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,'  as  denying  any  standard  of  moral  good  and  evil 
other  than  one  fashioned  by  human  law ;  he  is  upbraided 
for  the  forms  of  expression  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all  men 
have  a  right  to  all  things,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  war.  These  differences  between  Hobbes  and  Cum- 
berland may  be  all  traced  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
former's  meaning.  As  regards  Cumberland's  own  views  of 
moral  science,  they  are  substantially  correct  Obiections 
may  be  made  to  the  phrases,  •  law  of  nature'  and  *  right 
reason,'  by  which  last  he  denotes  the  set  of  faculties  em- 
ployed in  the  determination  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
though  in  a  science  where  the  chief  disputes  that  have 
arisen  are  verbal  disputes,  phraseology  cannot  be  accounted 
unimportant,  and  though  that  phraseology,  combined  with 
clumsiness  of  style  and  arrangement,  has  prevented  a 
general  perception  of  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, 
we  must,  while  we  regret  the  defect  and  its  consequences, 
do  justice  to  a  really  correct  system.  Tendency  to  affect 
the  general  good  is  made  tlie  standard  of  morality.  To 
endeavour  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  general  good, 
is  the  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great '  law  of  nature ;'  and 
we  know,  according  to  Cumberland,  that  it  is  a  duty  or  law 
of  nature,  or  law  of  God,  because  we  know  that  an  indi- 
vidual derives  the  greatest  happiness  from  the  exercise 
of  benevolence,  and  that  Grod  aesires  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures.  Carrying  out  the  funda- 
mental principle,  that  the  greatest  general  good  is  to  be 
sought,  he  deauces  the  several  .particular  duties  or  parti- 
cular 'laws  of  nature.*  He  founds  government  upon,  and 
tests  it  byt  the  same  principle. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  passing  one  or  two  other . 
criticisms  on  Cumberland's  system,  observes :  '  He  had  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  possibility,  that  some  human 
actions  might  be  performed  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  without  any  consideration  of  the  pleasure  relleclcd 
back  on  ourselves.  But  it  is  too  faint  and  transient  to  be 
worthy  of  observation,  otherwise  than  as  a  new  proof  how 
often  great  truths  must  flit  before  the  understanding  before 
they  can  be  firmly  and  finally  held  in  its  grasp.'  The  pretty 
sentiment  of  the  second  sentence  is  doubtless  the  secret 
of  a  criticism,  which,  passed  upon  a  system  that  makes  the 
general  good  the  end,  and  spoken  of  the  good  accruing 
to  one's  self  from  the  pursuit  of  the  general  good  only  as  an 
index  to  the  will  of  God,  is,  at  best,  unmeaning.  Sir  James 
afterwards  says:  'Throughout  his  whole  reasoning,  he 
adheres  to  the  accustomed  confusion,  of  the  quality  which 
renders  actions  virtuout  with  the  sentiments  excited  in  us 
by  the  contemplation  of  them.'  '  The  quality  which  ren- 
ders actions  virtuous*  is,  according  to  Cumberland,  their 
tendency  to  increase  the  general  good.  '  The  sentiments 
excited  m  us  by  the  contemplation  of  them'  are,  the  senti- 
ments of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Docs 
Cumberland  confound  these  sentiments  with  a  tendency  to 
increase  general  good?  Can  this,  which  Sir  James  Mackhi- 
tosh  calls  an  '  accustomed  confiision,'  ever  have  taken 
place?    (Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  sec.  V.) 

The  '  Inquii^',  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Latin  title 
which  has  been  given,  was  written  in  Latin.  It  was  printed 
in  a  most  inaccurate  way,  and  the  innumerable  errors  of 

•  The  foHowldg  is  the  liUe  im  foil  of  th«  work  j— '  De  Lcgibiu  Natum  TMiqai. 
f  itio  PhiloBovhica,  in  qua  earum  fonna.  lumma  capita,  ordo,  promulgatio,  ot 
oblii{9tio.  e  rcram  natura  inTertlKantur  ;  quinetiam  Blemenla  Philoaophi* 
Hobbian9,  cum  rooralis  turn  cItUU,  conslderantur  «t  Tefiitaotor.* 
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the  original  edition  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  several 
German  and  London  reprints.  Vt.  Cumberland  left  an  in- 
terleaved copy  with  a  few  corrections  and  additions ;  in  this 
same  copy  the  whole  text  was  revised  bv  Dr.Bentley ;  and 
thus  enriched,  the  copy  was  presented  to  the  library  of 
IVinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  Richard  Cumberland,  the 

Seat-grandson  of  the  bishop,  and  grandson  of  Pr.  Bentley. 
a  abridged  translation  was  published  by  Mr.  James  Tyr- 
rel  in  1701,  during  Dr.  Cumberland's  lifetime.  Mr.  Max- 
well, an  Irish  clergyman,  published  a  translation  in  1737, 
prefbiing  and  appending  some  original  dissertations.  M. 
Barbeyrac  published  a  translation  into  French  in  1744, 
having  been  allowed  the  use  of  the  interleaved  copy  con- 
taining the  author's  and  Dr.  Bentley's  corrections.  A 
third  English  translation  by  the  Rev.  John  Towers,  D.D., 
appeared  in  1750.  (Payne's  Preface  to  Cumberland's  Sau- 
cnoniathon's  History;  Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica.) 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  a  favourite  dramatic 
wiitcr  aui  miscellaneous  author  of  the  last  century,  great- 
grandson  of  Richard  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley, 
was  bom  February  19,  1732,*  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  placed  successively  at  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  Westminster ;  and 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  commenced  his  residence  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Though  during  his  two  first 
years  he  had  entirely  neglected  his  mathematical  studies, 
he  distinguished  himself  nighly  by  readiness  and  skill  as 
a  disputer  in  the  schools,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  tenth 
wrangler.  Two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity. 
It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the  church,  and  devote  himself 
to  literature  and  the  duties  of  his  profession.  From  these 
views  he  was  withdrawn  by  being  appointed,  in  the  same 
year,  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  first  lord 
of  tiude,  whom  he  accompanied,  on  his  appointment  to  be 
lord  lieutenant,  to  Ireland  in  1760.  Through  this  connec- 
tion his  father  became  bishop,  first  of  Cloniert,  after\i  ai-ds 
of  Kilmore.  To  Cumberland  himself  the  connection  brought 
little  benefit.  But  after  passing  through  one  or  two  sub- 
ordinate ofiices,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  soon  aftier  Lord  George  Germaine  became  first  lord 
in  1775,  and  held  that  office  until  the  suppression  of  the 
board  in  1782.  In  1780  he  was  sent  en  a  confidentisd  and 
secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Madrid^  This  seemingly 
fortunate  appointment  proved  the  source  of  no  small  loss 
and  vexation,  in  consequence  of  his  necessary  expenditure 
to  the  extent  of  4500/.  beyond  the  money  whidi  he  received 
at  starting,  of  which  no  portion  ever  was  repaid.  On  this 
subject  we  have  only  his  own  ex  parte,  but  uncontradicted, 
statement :  there  is  every  appearance  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly ill  used. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  received  a 
compensation  allowance,  and  retired  to  husband  his  dimi- 
nished means  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  now  devoted  himself 
altogether  to  literature^  which  had  hitherto  been  only  his 
amusement ;  and  tried  his  powers  in  the  multi&rious  de- 
partments of  opera,  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  occasional, 
lyric,  and  sacred  poetry,  pamphlets,  novels,  essays,  and 
even  divinity :  but  he  will  hardly  be  remembered  except 
as  an  essayist,  and  as  the  author  of  several  successful 
comedies,  of  which  only  the  West  Indian,  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  and  the  Jew  need  be  mentioned.  The  West 
Indian  obtained  great  popularity  on  its  first  anpearance, 
and  is  still  a  stock  piece:  it  was  in  Major  O  Flaherty, 
one  of  the  chief  characters,  that  the  enunent  comedian 
Moody  made  his  first  favourable  impression  on  the  public. 
The  Jew  was  an  honourable  attemjpt  to  combat  popular 
prejudice  against  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Wheel  of  Tor- 
tune  is  identified  with  John  Kemble,  who  made  Peurud* 
dock  one  of  his  very  effective  characters.  Many  other  of 
his  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  there  are  at  least  thirty-two, 
were  popular  at  the  time  of  their  production;  and  even 
those  winch  had  little  sterling  merit  added  for  a  time  to  his 
reputation,  by  keeping  his  name  continually  before  the 
public :  but  to  the  best  of  our  recollection  there  were  no 
others  which  now  require  notice. 

As  an  essayist,  he  rode  to  iame  on  the  shoulders  of 
Bentley,  from  whose  manuscripts  he  derived  the  learning 
of  those  series  of  papers  in  the  '  Observer,,'  on  Greek  poetry, 
which  contain  a  rich  collection  of  translated  fragments  of 
the  comic  poets.    The  merits  of  the  translations,  however, 

•  In  the  last  edition  of  the  •Encyclopedia  Brltaniiic&*  thit  date  is  erro- 
Mtfttsly  Kiven  February  29,  I7SS. 


belong  to  Cumberland.  There  are  also  a  number  of  ▼% 
luable  critical  essays,  chiefly  on  the  drama.  The  entire 
work  proceeded  from  Cumberland's  pen,  and  affords  ho^ 
nourable  evidence  of  the  author's  fertility  of  imaginatioi3« 
knowledge,  humour,  and  varied  newer  of  composition.  JUs 
translation  of  the  *  Clouds  of  Aristophanes*  is  elegant»  but 
he  has  altogether  missed  the  anirit  of  the  original 

One  of  Cumberland's  pampnlets  that  appeared  without 
his  name,  entitled  '  Curtius  rescued  firom  the  Gulph,  or  th^ 
Reply  Courteous  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  in  answer  to  his 
learned  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Sequel,""  &c.,  is  no  un&« 
vourable  specimen  of  the  author's  powers  of  humour  and 
sarcasm,  and  his  readiness  at  paying  off  a  mass  of  learned 
quotations  in  coin  of  the  same  but  a  more  current  kind. 

His  memoirs,  published  in  1806,  is  a  very  amusing  book, 
full  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  men  of  his  time,  which 
will  give  the  reader  a  thorough  insight  into  the  vain  and 
irritable  character  of  the  author.  His  reputation  was  un- 
blemished in  the  discharge  both  of  his  nublic  and  private 
duties ;  and  his  society  was  much  courted  fbr  his  brilliant 
conversation.  He  is  recorded  to  have  had  one  weakness 
quite  at  variance  with  the  pride  of  character  to  which  he 
lays  claim,  a  habit  of  flattery  which  was  succeeded  by 
bitter  sarcasm  as  soon  as  the  objects  of  it  had  turned  their 
backs.  For  such  a  practice  it  is  a  poor  excuse  to  say  that 
we  suppose  it  to  have  originated  not  in  malevolence,  but  in 
the  straits  to  which  a  talker  by  profession  may  be  contin- 
uallv  put  to  maintain  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Cumberland  died,  after  a  fbw  day$"  illness,  May  7, 
1811. 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS.  These  form  a  group 
in  the  north-western  part  of  England,  occupying  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  Cumberland,  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
Westmoreland,  and  a  small  part  of  North  Lancashire. 
The  road  leading  from  Kendal  to  Carhsle  through  Shap, 
may  be  considered  as  its  eastern  boundary ;  but  the  Shap 
Fells  are  united  by  high  land  to  the  Pennine  Mountains, 
which  extend  fai'ther  east  between  Westmoreland  and 
Yorkshire,  and  likewise  north  ai^d  south  fh>m  their  junction 
with  the  Cumbrian  range.  Hie  highest  part  of  that  road  is 
1187  feet  above  tlie  sea.  From  this  line  the  mountoios 
extend  westwards,  and  terminate  with  Dent  Hill,  a  few 
miles  from  Whitehaven.  Tbe  most  northern  point  of  the 
mass  is  Fell  Top,  near  Hesket-new-market  in  Cumberland, 
and  the  most  southern  the  slate  quarries  near  Ulverston  iu 
Lancashire.  From  north  to  south  the  group  measures  about 
37  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  35  miles-  The  whole 
system  probably  covers  a  surfkce  little  short  of  700  square 
miles. 

This  group  consists  properly  of  one  immense  mass  of 
rock,  ftirrowed  by  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  the  direction 
of  which  is  towards  all  the  points  of  the  compass.  By  these 
valleys  a  large  number  of  ridges  is  formed.  Tliat  Dart 
which  is  connected  with  the  Pennine  range  by  the  Snap 
Fells  may  be  considered  as  the  line  of  its  axis,  which  in  its 
western  direction  passes  through  Hc4vellyn  (3055  feet), 
embraces  Red  Pike  and  Pillar  (2893  feet),  and  terminates 
with  Dent  Hill  (1110  feet).  The  high  cape  of  St.  Bees 
Head  (222  feet),  which  lies  in  the  prolongation  of  this  line, 
is  separated  from  Dent  Hill  by  low  ground. 

Several  high  peaks  occur  to  the  north  of  this  line  One 
extensive  mass  of  rocks,  lying  to  tbe  cast  of  Bassenthwaite 
Water,  is  overtopped  by  the  three  high  summits  of  Saddle- 
back (2787  feetX  Skiddaw  (3022  feet),  and  High  Pike  near 
Hesket-new-market  (2101  feet).  To  the  south-west  of  Baa- 
senthwaite  Water  is  Grasmere  Fell  (2706  feet).  On  the 
south  3f  the  axis,  the  highest  summits  are  due  south  of 
Pillar.  In  this  pai-t  are  Scaw  Fell  (3092  feet),  and  Bow 
Fell,  near  Eskdale  (29 1 4  feet).  East  of  them,  Couislon  Fell 
(2577  feet)  is  more  isolated.  Black  Comb  (1919  feet)  is 
much  farther  south,  near  Duddon  mouth,  on  the  west  side 
of  that  a)stuary. 

According  to  the  recent  observations  of  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, the  greatest  part  of  this  cluster  of  mountains  is  formed 
by  stratified  deposits  of  slaty  texture.  More  than  the 
northern  half  consists  of  green  quartzose  roofing  slate,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  grauwacke  slate.  The  Une  sepa- 
rating both  formations  runs  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Winandermere  Lake  to  Shap  Fells  on  the  east,  and  nearly 
in  a  straight  line.  On  the  west  it  continues  at  some  dis- 
tance fi*om  the  northern  extremity  of  Coniston  Water,  and 
then  runs  southward  to  Broughton  on  Duddon  mouth.  A 
narrow  band  of  limestone  and  calcareous  slate  separates  the 
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two  fimnlitionv.  Btftfck  Gomb  wifti^  of  old  Uack  ftlat«. 
Oranite  te  found  b^>^vettn  Blaek  Oomb  and  Wast  Watef»  on 
^6  north  Bide  of  H^nndrdale  Wat^f ,  in  Skiddaw,  and  between 
the  northern  part  of  UUsvater  and  Penrith.  A  broad 
tend  of  coal  eneirclea  on  the  north  the  mountain  limestone, 
and  runs  from  Whiteha^^n  bt  Workington,  Maryport^  a 
little  south  of  Wigton  and  a  little  north  of  Hesket-new- 
market,  to  nearly  as  far  as  Penrith. 

This  group  of  mountains  is  well  known  for  its  picturesque 
seenery.  The  mountains  rise  with  steep  acclivities,  espe- 
cially those  west  of  Heltellyn»  inclosing  narrow  but  in 
■ome  parts  well-cul tinted  valleys,  which  derive  a  great 
part  of  their  beauty  from  the  numerous  lakes  which  occupy 
the  widest  part  of  them.  To  the  north  of  the  central  range, 
proceeding  fh>m  east  to  west,  are  Hawes  Water  (714 
feet),  Ullswater  (460  feet),  thirlmere  (473  feet),  Derwent 
Water  (282  feet),  Basaenthwaile  Wat»r  (210  ^et),  and 
Crummock  (260  fbet  abo\-e  the  sea).  To  the  south 
of  the  axis,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  ase  Ennerdale 
Lake,  Wast  Water  (160  feet),  Ootliston  Water  (105  feet)^ 
Grassmere  (196  feet),  and  Winandetmere  (116  feet  above 
the  sea).  The  whole  mountain  mass  declines  more  ra- 
pidly to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  as  the  different  elevati6n 
of  the  lakes  evidently  showa.  For  particulars  on  the  lakes 
and  valleV's,  eee  Bo&ROWDALSi  GtrtiBERLAND,  Westmoii«- 
LAND,  and  Lancasrirb.  {Oeographv  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland^  by  the  Society  fer  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge ;  Sedgwick  in  Qeol.  Tram.,  Sec.  Series,  vol.  iv., 
first  part,  1835.) 

CUMI'NGIA.    [CoNCHACEA,  vol.  vii.  p.  430.] 

CUMI'NUM  CY'MINUM,  or  CUMIN,  is  an  umbel- 
liferous  plant  of  annual  duration,  found  wild  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  for  the 
sake  of  its  asreeable  aromatic  fruit,  which,  like  that  of 
Caraway,  Dill,  Anise,  &e^  possesses  well-marked  stimulating 
and  carminative  properties.  Cumin  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  is  very  little  branehed ;  it  is  smooth  near  the 
ground,  but  slightly  downy  near  the  end  of  its  branches. 
its  leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  long  capillary  segments.  The 
partial  and  general  involucres  consist  of  similar  leaves,  but 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  white  or  reddish:  the  fruit  is 
oontracted  at  the  side,  surmounted  by  a  calyx  with  long 
bristle-pointed  divisions,  and  has  each  of  its  halves  marked 
by  nine  unequal  elevated  ridges^  all  of  which  are  slightly 
muricated,  especiedly  the  secondary  ones,  under  each  of 
which  there  is  a  Vltta.  Two  vittsB  are  present  on  the  com- 
missure, and  the  albumen  is  not  involute. 

Cumin  is  said  to  be  employed  in  flavouring  Dutch  cheese. 


[Cmnliintt  Cpnlnum.! 
l.a  yooDff  fVult, with ttie  ealyx  itUl  adherinjK  :  2,ft  riiic  fn\\\  $, a  trantrtorse 
fcction  of  the  latUr.  showiuf  the  rldgra,  the  Vitl*,  and  the  commissure. 

CUNE'O.    [Com,-] 

CUNITZ,  MARIA,  bom  at  Schweidnita,  in  SUesia, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was 
remarkable,  according  to  report,  for.  the  great  variety  of 
her  knowledge,  but  the  only  published  specimen  is  her 
•  Urania  Propitia,  sive  Tabulae  Astronomica?,'  &c.,  printed 
at  Oels  in  1650,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1651.    Tliis  work  was 


composed  In  a  Polish  convent,  the  civfl  troubles  having 
driven  the  authoress  from  her  country.  It  is  an  attemp 
to  simplify  the  methods  derived  flpom  Kepler's  laws,  and  m 
particular  to  avoid  the  use  of  logarithms ;  more  remarkable 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  writer  being  a  female  than 
from  any  particular  merit. 

The  principal  instructor  of  Maria  Cunits  in  astronomy 
was  a  countrvman  of  her  own,  named  Loewen,  whom  she 
married  on  the  death  of  her  father.  The  preface  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  tables  were  written  by  him.  She  died  at  Pits* 
chen,  in  Silesia,  probably  after  1669.  (Delambre,  Astrvn, 
Modeme ;  Lalande,  Bibliog.  Astron.  The  latter  cites  Des- 
vignoles,  BibL  Oerm.,  vol.  iii.,  and  Scheibel,  BibL  AHron^ 
p.  361—578.) 

CUNNINGHA'MIA  SINENSIS,  an  evergreen  Chinese 
tree,  formerly  called  Pinus  lanceolata.  It  has  narrow  oval 
lanceolate  stiff  pungent  leaves,  which,  when  the  plant  is 
old  enough,  collect  into  cones,  after  the  manner  of  an 
Araucaria.  The  plant  will  live  near  London,  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  little  protection  in  winter. 

CUNONlA'CfEiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
apocarpous  Exogens,  allied  to  Saxifragacese,  with  which 
they  were  fhrmerly  united.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  in- 
habiting Southern  AfVica,  South  America,  and  very  spar- 
ingly the  East  Indies.  In  most  respects  their  flowers  are 
constructed  like  those  of  Saxifragacese,  but  the  styles  are 
more  consolidated,  and  they  have  a  dense  spiked  or  racemose 
inflorescence  instead  of  a  few  loosely-arranged  blossoms. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  furnished  with  interpetiolar 
stipules;  and  being  ninnated  in  most  cases,  give  the  plants 
a  peculiar  aspect.  Little  is  known  of  their  properties,  ex- 
cept that  their  bark  is  sometimes  very  astringent  and  used 
fer  tanning  purposes. 


CuBoniaccB  Wcinmannfa  Jubescens.] 


1,  a  ppi-fect  flowor;  S,  im  ovary }  3,  a  transrerse  MetkKi  of  tbe  mow  {  4,  a 
ripe  fruit. 

CUPAR  FIFE  (so  named  in  contradistinction  from 
the  small  towns  of  Cupar  Angus  and  Cunar  Grange  in 
Perthshire),  is  the  county  town  of  Fife,  ana  has  separate 
juris=cliction  as  a  royal  bur^h,  in  which  capacity  it  for- 
merly enjoyed  many  municipal  privileges,  being  called 
by  Camden  *  Burgus  Insignis.*     At  present  it  is  the  most 


important  place  in  the  county,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  the 


county  courts  for  the  administration  oi 
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is  made  the  retidenoe  of  numerous  legal  practitioners,  but 
on  account  of  its  manufactures,  corn-market,  and  nume- 
it>us  fairs  for  agricultural  produce.  It  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  me  peninsula  of  Fife,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  small  streams  Eden  and  Lady  Burn,  or  St  Mary, 
and  about  10  miles  west  of  St.  Andrews;  having,  on 
the  south,  a  range  of  high  hills,  and  on  the  north  a  fertile 
country,  diversified  with  hills  and  numerous  woods.  The 
site  of  the  town  is  only  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  distant  6  miles ;  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  mild,  and  is  said  to  be  very  favourable  to  longevity.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  parliamentary  rolls  of 
David  II.  are  the  names  of  commissioners  from  *  the  royal 
burgh  of  Cupar,'  and  on  a  mound,  called  the  Castle  Hill, 
there  formerly  stood  a  castellated  fortress  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  chiefs  of  the  familv  of  Macduff,  the 
feudal  earls  or  thanes  of  Fife.  At  the  loot  of  the  Castle 
Hill  was  a  convent  of  Dominican  monks,  or  Black  Friars. 
Of  these  establishments  no  vestiges  now  exist ;  but  in  open- 
ing the  surface  of  their  sites  several  skeletons  and  other  re- 
lics have  been  discovered.  A  green  esplanade  before  the 
castle,  still  called  the  Play  Field,  was  antiently  used  for 
the  performance  of  the  religious  shows  called  myiteries  and 
moralities,'  aud  here,  in  1555,  was  acted  the  famous  David 
Lindsay's  witty  drama  of  the  *  Three  Estates,'  a  popular 
satire  on  the  priesthood,  which  greatly  promoted  the  sub- 
sequent religious  revolution. 

Cupar  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  extending 
from  west  to  east,but  several  others  contain  new  and  hanf 
some  houses.  The  pubhc  buildings  are  neat  and  conve- 
nient, with  the  exception  of  the  gaol,  which,  with  an  exterior 
resembling  a  gentleman's  mansion,  affords  very  bad  accom- 
modation for  the  prisoners.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  plain  and  commodious,  there  are  various  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses  and  an  episcopalian  chapel.  The  num- 
ber of  ale-houses,  not  including  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits, 
is  53.  The  town  has  a  cleanly  and  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, the  vicinity  being  ornamented  with  some  neat  villas 
and  gardens.  Spring  and  well  water  is  abundant.  The 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  partially  paved,  a  luxury 
seldom  found  in  the  country  towns  of  Scotland.  The  num- 
ber of  resident  procurators  who  practise  in  the  county 
courts  is  about  30  ;  making,  with  their  clerks,  a  total  of 
about  90  inhabitants  who  subsist  by  the  legal  profession. 
There  are  two  reading-rooms,  and  a  subscription  library 
consisting  of  4000  volumes.  The  schools  of  Cupar  are  in 
high  repute.  In  addition  to  a  large  grammar-school  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  several  others  are  established  on  Dr.  Bell's 
system,  so  that  no  child  in  the  town  at  the  age  of  five 
is  unable  to  read.  There  are  two  printing-presses,  one  of 
which  is  famed  for  the  beautifiil  and  accurate  impression  of 
Dr.  Hunter's  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  Classics.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  linen.  Three  spinning-mills  for  flax 
employ  about  240  hands.  The  water  of  the  £den  is  made 
available  for  the  movement  of  machinery  of  80  horse-power, 
and  about  900  weavers  of  linen  are  constantly  engaged  in 
their  own  dwelling-houses.  A  snuff-mill,  worked  both  by 
water  and  steam,  manufactures  annually  60,000  lbs.  of 
Scotch  snuff.  There  are  two  tan-yards,  and  breweries  ; 
and  fVom  an  immense  bed  of  clay  in  the  vicinity  a  great 
quantity  of  bricks  and  coarse  earthenware  is  made.  Build- 
ing materials  are  supplied  from  four  auarries  of  white 
sandstone.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  tne  parish  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  very  successfi^Iy, 
all  the  adjacent  land  being  arable,  and  producing  the  finest 
crops  of  wheat  and  turnips.  Excellent  races  are  ueld  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Fife  Hunt,  and  a  subscription  pack 
of  fox-hounas  is  kept. 

The  town  of  Cupar,  jointly  with  St.  Andrews  and  Craill, 
the  two  Anstruthers,  Kilkenny,  and  Pittenween,  sends 
one  member  to  parliament.  The  population,  in  1831,  of 
the  burgh  and  parish  was  6473.  {New  statistical  account 
of  Scotland;  Carlisle's  Topog.  Diet,  qf  Scotland;  Cham- 
bers's Gazetteer  (^Scotland.) 

CUPEL,  CUPELLATION.    [Assaying.] 

CUPID  (Cupido,  desire),  in  Latin  mythology,  the  god  of 
love.  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor,,  iii.  23)  enumerates  three  deities, 
or  rather  three  forms  of  the  same  deity,  bearing  this  name, 
each  tho  son  of  a  different  Venus,  by  a  different  father.  Of 
these  the  principal,  and  the  one  who  is  usually  meant  when 
the  name  of  Cupid  occurs  without  aualificatiun,  is  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  daughter  of  Dione.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  a  child  armed  with  bow  and  arrows, 


as  an  emblem  of  the  inspiiation  of  love,  through  tli6  eyew 
from  a  distant  object  Hence  the  metaphorical  expressions 
of '  darts  of  love,' '  eyes  darting  desire,'  and  the  like.  Often 
he  is  represented  as  blind,  in  reference  to  the  ill-assorted 
connections,  the  unrequited  affection,  or  the  neglect  of  rea- 
son and  duty,  of  which  a  hasty  nassion  is  often  the  cause. 
By  artists  he  is  variously  designed ;  sometimes  riding  on  a 
hon,  or  breaking  Jupiter's  thunderbolts,  to  signify  that  the 
strongest  yield  to  the  influence  of  love :  often  with  a  butter- 
fly, in  allusion  to  his  amour  with  Psyche.  [PsycheO  Athe- 
n»us  (xiii.  2)  quotes  a  beautiful  passage  from  the  Pha»drus 
of  Alexis,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  representing  Cupid  to 
the  senses. 

CU'POLA    [DoMB.] 

CUPPING  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  by  which  some  blood 
is  taken  away,  gjenerally  simply  termed  cupping ;  the  other 
when  no  blood  is  abstracted,  which  is  accordingly  termed 
dry.  cupping.  The  preliminary  steps  of  the  operation  are  the 
same  in  bow  cases :  the  part  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply 
the  cupping-glasses  is  washed  with  warm  water,  or  a  warm 
cloth  is  merely  applied  to  it,  in  order  to  attract  blood  to  the 
part  A  small  bell-shaned  glassy,  a  portion  of  the  air  of 
which  has  been  expellea  by  holding  it  for  an  instant  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  is  immediately  applied  to  the 
spot  which  has  been  prepared.  The  usual  amount  of  pres- 
sure on  the  part  being  diminished,  the  blood  flows  to  the 
part,  and  produces  distension  of  the  vessels  and  elevation  of 
the  surface,  as  well  as  a  purple  or  livid  colour.  If  it  be  in- 
tended to  take  away  blood,  the  cupping-^lass  is  speedily 
removed,  and  an  instrument  called  a  scarificator,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  is 
applied,  and  made  to  act  so  as  to  infUct  a  corresponding 
number  of  incisions  on  the  skin  and  subjacent  vessels. 
*  The  instrument  is  so  constructed,  that  the  depth  to  which 
the  lancets  penetrate  may  be  made  greater  or  less  at  the 
option  of  the  practitioner.'  It  is  not  in  general  advisable 
that  the  depth  should  be  very  great,  as  more  blood  flows, 
and  the  vessels  will  continue  to  bleed  loneer,  if  only  par- 
tially divided,  than  if  completely  cut  through.  The  cupping- 
glass,  exhausted  as  before,  is  to  be  immediately  icplaced, 
and  if  skilfully  applied,  and  the  air  has  not  been  too  much 
rarified,  by  which  too  great  pressure  is  made  by  the  edges 
of  the  glass,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  will  flow  into 
it.  'When  nearly  full,  or  if  the  blood  begin  to  coagulate, 
the  glass  is  to  be  carefully  removed,  the  wounded  part 
quickly  washed  with  a  sponge  with  warm  water,  and  the 
glass  having  been  emptied  and  washed,  is  to  be  again  ap- 
pUed,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  should  not  have  been 
obtained  by  the  first  application.  Two  or  more  glasses  may 
be  applied  to  different  snots  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  desirea,  or  necessary  to  obtain  the  object 
in  view,  may  be  more  quickly  abstracted. 

'  Where  dry  cupping  only  is  intended,  the  glasses  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  skin  for  a  few  momenta,  and 
replaced  five  or  sLx  times  with  a  little  variation  of  their  posi- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  firom  being  hurt  by  their 
pressure.' 

Cupping  by  which  blood  is  abstracted  is  used  either 
where  general  bleeding  is  unnecessary,  or  as  supplementary 
to  it,  for  the  remov-al  of  congestions  or  local  affections.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  use  of  leeches,  over  which,  however, 
when  the  situation  of  the  part  admits  of  the  application  of 
the  glasses,  it  has  in  general  many  advantages.  The  blood 
is  more  rapidly  abstracted,  a  point  of  great  importance  in 
inflammatory  diseases ;  the  quantity  removed  can  be  more 
exactly  ascertained ;  there  is  less  risk  of  subseouent  bleed- 
ing from  the  wounds ;  and  the  part  of  the  body  subiected 
to  the  operation  in  exposed'  to  the  air  for  a  much  shorter 
time.  Cupping  is  also  preferable  in  t:ases  where  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  is  followed  by  severe  erysipelas  of  the  skin. 

*  In  all  inflammations  and  congestions  about  the  head, 
cupping  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders 
is  a  most  useful  mode  of  abstracting  blood ;  and  this  opera- 
tion is  also  particularly  applicable  for  the  removal  of  blood 
from  the  parietes  of  tlie  chest  and  abdomen  in  diseases  of 
the  different  viscera.  Its  use  however  is  only  admissible 
when  it  can  be  employed  without  exciting  pain,  and  irri- 
tating the  diseased  organ.'  Many  cases  of  impending  apo- 
plexy may  be  warded  off  hy  the  timely  application  of  cup- 
ping-glasses to  the  neck,  aided  by  a  quickly-acting  cathar- 
tic, where  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  inexpedient  or 
unnecessary,  dry-cupping  is  often  resorted  to  with  benefil. 
In  adynamic  states  of  fever,  especially  where  the  lungs  are 
Jigitized  by 
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oompUoated  in  the  diseased  action,  if  'fkrther  depletion 
cannot  be  ventured  upon,  dry-cupping  on  the  back  or  chest 
wiJl  sometimes  be  serviceable.*  (Copland's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine^  p.  930.)  Dry-cupping  often  affords  great  and 
immediate  relief  in  many  pains  of  the  side,  not  inflamma- 
tory, but  hysterical,  which  occm*  in  females.  The  pains  of 
the  back  which  likewise  occur  in  females  at  particular 
times  may  be  much  mitigated  by  dry-cupping. 

Another  and  most  important  application  of  cupping  is 
the  prevention  by  its  means  of  the  absorption  of  poisonous 
fluids  from  wounds.  For  this  purpose  anything  by  which  a 
partial  vacuum  over  the  wounded  part  can  be  produced  will 
answer,  such  as  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  tea-cup  with  a 
smooth  margin,  from  which  the  air  has  been  partially  ex- 
pelled by  holding  it  for  a  moment  over  a  lighted  candle. 
This  mode  was  in  use  among  the  antients,  has  been  re- 
vived among  the  moderns,  and  is  practised  by  the  South 
Americans  m  cases  of  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  by 
means  of  a  funnel-shaped  calabash.  The  Greeks  called  a 
cupping  instrument  vvcva  (sikua),  from  its  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  melon  or  gourd.  (Empson's 
Narratives  of  South  AmericOy  p.  66 ;  wardrop  on  Blood 
Letting ;  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary.) 

CTJrRESSUS,  a  coniferous  genus,  distinguished  from 
the  firs  and  pines  by  its  leaves  being  mere  scales,  its  cones 
formed  of  a  small  number  of  peltate  woody  bracts,  and  the 
seeds  very  small,  angular,  and  several  to  each  bract.  Bo- 
tanists mention  several  species,  but  of  these  three  only  are 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain. 

C.  sempervirens,  the  common  upright  cypress,  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  but  has  long  since  been 
transferred  to  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  deep  evergreen 
branches  and  leaves,  and  the  gloomy  air  it  imparts  to  the 
situations  which  it  occupies.  Its  timber  is  of  great  dura- 
bility :  it  is  probable  that  gopher- wood,  which  some  have 
referred  to  the  cypress,  was  rather  the  timber  of  Thuja  ar- 
ticulata.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England,  the  cli- 
mate being  too  damp  and  cold  for  it  in  summer ;  otherwise 
it  is  sufficiently  capable  of  resisting  the  cold  of  winter.  Its 
formal  mode  of  growth  moreover  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

C.  horizontalis,  the  spreading  cypress,  is  a  far  handsomer 
species,  partaking  in  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  last, 
being  more  haidy,  and  becoming  a  beautiful  object  with 
its  graceful  spreading  branches,  loaded,  as  they  usually  are, 
with  large  round  cones.  Miller  has  rightly  i)ointed  out  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  last,  out  it  is  nevertheless 
exceedingly  uncommon  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
The  spreading  cypress  of  the  nurseries  is  nothing  but  a 
veiT  slight  variety  of  C.  semvervirem, 

C.  lufitanica,  the  cedar  or  Goa,. differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding in  its  much  freer  mode  of  growth,  and  in  its  leaves 
having  a  singularly  glaucous  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  but  has  long  since  been  naturalized  in  Por- 
tugal, where,  about  Cintra,  it  acquires  a  large  size.  In 
England  it  will  only  succeed  well  in  the  warm  parts  of  the 
southern  coast. 

CUPRESSUS  DI'STICHA.    [Taxodium.] 

CUPRESSUS  THUIOIDES.    [Thuja.] 

CUPULE,  a  kind  of  cup  or  involucre  surrounding  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fmit,  and  composed  of  bmcts  more  or  less 
grown  together.  In  the  oak  the  cup  of  the  acorn  is  the 
cupule ;  in  the  hazel-nut  it  is  the  husk ;  in  the  beech  and 
chestnut  the  prickly  shell;  and  in  the  hornbeam  the  lobed 
bract. 

CUPULI'FERiE.    [CoRYLACE*.] 

CURAgOA  or  CURAZAO,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  12°  6'  N.  lat,  and 
69**  3'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east 
is  35  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  6  miles.  The  island  is 
generally  low  on  the  eastern  side,  but  there  is  a  high  hill 
on  the  north-east,  and  another  still  higher  on  the  south- 
east. There  are  alto  some  high  hills  on  the  west  side, 
which  are  seen  from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea.  The 
island  is  wholly  dependent  upon  rain  for  water,  and  the  soil 
so  wanting  in  fertility  that  the  inhabitants  are  partly  sup- 
plied with  provisions  imported  from  other  places.  It  yields 
a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  affords  a  large  supply  of 
salt  The  shores  are  so  bold  that  vessels  of  considerable 
size  may  sail  round  the  island  within  a  cable's  length. 
There  are  several  harbours ;  the  principal  one,  Santa  Anna, 
is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island.  The  entrance  is 
very  narrow ;  on  the  eastern  side  is  Fort  Amsterdam,  and 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  town  of  Cara^oa, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  West  Indies. 

Curaijoa  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  it  was  taken  in  1632  by  the  Dutch,  and 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1 798,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in 
1806,  and  finally  given  up  to  Holland  at  the  general  peace 
in  1814. 

CURACY  and  CURATE.    [Clergy.] 

CURA'TOR  (from  curare,  i,  e.  to  care  or  take  care),  one 
who  is  appointed  to  take  care  of  anything  •  in  this  general 
sense  there  were  many  kinds  of  curators. 

In  the  civil  law  the  word  denotes  one  who  is  appointed 
to  administer  the  estate  of  any  person  who  is  not  legally 
competent  to  manage  his  property.  I.  There  was  the  curator- 
ship,  t.  e.  guardianship,  of  minors  (cura  minorum).  Every 
Serson  who  was  sui  juris,  t.  e.  not  subject  to  paternal  or 
omestic  dominion,  but  who  was  still  under  age,  was  put 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  guardian.  But  the  Roman 
law  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  guardianship ;  viz.  tutelage 
(tutela)  and  curatorship  (curatela).  (Ayliffe's  New  Pan- 
decty  book  ii.,  tit.  xxxix.)  The  former  kind  of  guardianship 
was  in  use  if  the  minor  was  impubes,  t. «.  if  a  raj3e  minor  was 
not  fourteen  and  a  female  not  twelve  years  old.  The  guar- 
dian in  this  case  was  called  tutor,  and  the  minor,  pupillus. 
After  the  tutelage  was  ended,  the  minor  receiv^  a  curator 
till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  distinction  had 
some  important  consequences  in  the  civil  law,  which  have 
only  recently  fallen  into  disuse  even  in  countries  where  the 
Roman  law  is  still  in  force.  According  to  the  strictness  of 
law,  the  curatorship  terminated  with  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  minor ;  but  it  could  also  be  determined  by  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  emperor  that  the  minor  shotdd  be  of  age. 
(C.  2,  tit.  45,  de  iis  qui  veniam  catatis.)  This  was  called  re- 
ceiving veniam  setatis,  and  it  could  take  place  in  the  case  of 
males  in  their  twentieth,  and  females  in  their  eighteenth 
year.  2.  As  spendthrifts  and  deaf  and  dumb  persons  could 
not  legally  administer  their  estates,  they  also  were  put  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  curator.  3.  A  third  kind  of  cura- 
tors was  the  curator  bonorum,  t.  e.  a  trustee  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  estate  of  al>sent  or  deceased  persons  and 
msolvent  debtors.  Between  this  curatorship  and  that  of 
a  minor  there  was  this  important  difference ;  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  a  public  ofiSce,  which  could  not  be  refused,  ex- 
cept for  such  reasons  as  the  law  allowed. 

(Heineccius,  Jus,  Civ.  secundum  ordinem  Pandectarum, 
pars  iv.,  f  288,  398,  400-403;  vi.  275.) 

Curators  in  antient  Rome  were  also  pubUc  oflicers  of 
various  khids,  particularly  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
established  several  officers  with  this  title.  (Suet,  Vit.  Aug., 
cap.  37.)  1.  Curatores  viarum,  i.e.  curators  who  super- 
intended the  laying  out  and  repairing  of  the  public  roads. 
This  ofRce  existed  under  the  Republic,  but  it  was  only  held 
as  an  extraordinary  office,  and  was  conferred  only  for  special 
purposes.  2.  Curatores  operum  publicorum,  aquarura, 
cloacarum,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
buildings,  theatres,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  cloacaa.  -3.  Cu- 
ratores alvei  Tiberis,  who  were  the  conservators  of  the 
Tiber.  4.  Curatores  frumenti  populo  dividundi,  whose  duty 
was  to  distribute  corn  among  the  people.  Under  the  em- 
perors we  find  other  officers  with  the  name  of  curatores , 
as,  for  instance,  the  curatores  ludorum,  who  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  public  amusements:  and  curatores  rei- 
publico),  alsc.  called  logi^taa,  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer 
the  landed  pioperty  orraunicipia. 

CUHCUMA  LONGA,  the  Turmerick  plant,  is  an  her- 
baceous fleshy-rooted  plant,  found  wild  in  various  places  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  also  it  is  extensivt»ly  cultivated.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Zingiberaceae,  in  the  general 
aromatic  qualities  of  which  it  slightly  participates.  The 
root  is  divided  into  several  fleshy  fingers,  of  an  oolong  form, 
and  as  thick  as  the  thumb.  The  leaves  spring  at  once  from 
the  crown  of  the  root,  have  a  lanceolate  figure,  sheathe  each 
other  at  the  base,  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  produce  firom 
their  centre  a  short  thick  leafy  spike,  in  the  axil  of  whose 
bracts  are  seated  the  inconspicuous  'pale  cream-coloured 
flowei-s.  Dr.  Roxburgh  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  plant  is  cultivated :  *  the  ground  must 
be  rich,  friable,  and  so  high  as  not  to  be  drowned  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  such  as  the  Bengalees  about  Calcutta  call 
Danga.  It  is  often  planted  on  land  where  su|ar-cane  grew 
the  preceding  year,  and  is  deemed  a  meliorating  crop. 
Tlie  soil  must  be  well  ploughed  and  cleared^f  weeds,  &c. 
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It  18  thon  raised  in  April  and  May,  according  as  the  rains 
beein  to  fall,  into  rictgea,  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and 
eignteen  or  twenty  broad,  with  intervening  trenches,  nine 
or  ten  inches  broad.  The  cuttings  or  sets,  Tiz.  small  por- 
tions of  the  fresh  root,  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges, 
at  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder.  One  acre 
requires  about  from  nine  hundred  such  sets,  and  yields  in 
December  and  January  about  two  thousand  pounos  weight 
of  the  fresh  root.* 

CURDISTAN.    [Kurdistan.] 

CURFEW.  The  custom  of  covering  up  their  fires  about 
sun-set  in  summer,  and  about  eight  or  nine  at  night  in 
winter,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  ^led  the  coiwrefeu,  or 
curfew  ben,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Wil- 
liam I.,  and  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  Henry,  in  his  Hutory  of  Britain,  4to. 
edit.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  567,  however,  says  this  opinion  does  not 
seem  well  fouxmd,  for  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
same  custom  prevailed  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland, 
and  probablv  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  this 
peried ;  and  was  intended  as  a  precaution  against  fires, 
which  were  then  very  frequent  and  very  destructive,  when 
so  many  houses  were  built  of  wood.  Henry  I.  restored  the 
use  of  lamps  and  cuidles  at  court  in  the  night  after  the 
ringing  of  uie  curfew  bell,  which  had  been  prohibited  by 
hispredecessors.    (Will. Malmesb.,  fol.  88.) 

Ijiomson,  in  his  Season*,  countenances  the  opinion  of 
the  tyranny  of  this  custom: — 

*  Tbe  thiTttriiif  wrctcbas.  at  the  oarfew  Mond, 
Dej«tot«d  funk  into  their  sordid  bedt. 
And  throMh  th«  moomftil  i^oom  of  antimit  tim«s 
MoMd  MO,  or  dzeaait  of  better.' 

But  we  find  the  curfew  mentioned  to  a  very  late  period 
as  a  OMnmon  and  approved  regulation.  Among  the  charges 
directed  for  the  wardmote  inquests  in  London,  in  3ie 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  ColeC,  a.d.  1495,  it  is  said,  *Alao 
yf  there  be  anve  paryshe  <derke  that  ryngeth  curfewe  after 
Hm  curfewe  be  ronge  at  Bowe  Chyrche,  or  St  Bryde^s 
Church,  or  St  Gyl^without-Cripeigate,  all  soche  to  be 
presented.'  (Knighf  s  IMiB  of  Deam  Colet,  p.  6.)  The 
same  charge  remained  in  the  wardmote  inquest,  as  printed 
in  1649.  Hutehins,  in  his  History  qf  Dorsetshire,  vol.  ii, 
p.  267,  speaking  of  Mapouder  diurch,  in  that  county,  men- 
tions land  given  *  to  find  a  man  to  ring  the  morning  and 
curfew  bell  throughout  the  year.'  In  the  same  volume, 
p.  422,  under  Ibberton,  is  mentioned  an  acre  given  for 
ringing  the  eight  o'clock  bell,  and  4/.  for  ringing  the  morn- 
ing bell  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Fir^idemiarum,  printed  in 
1599  (fo.  iii.  sat  4),  speaks  of  the  gift  of  a  new  rope  to  ring 
the  curfew  b^  as  of  occasional  occurrence  in  his  time* 

*  Whoever  give*  a  paire  of  velvet  riioes 
To  the  Holy  Rood,  or  tibeimUy  allowes 
But  a  nnw  rope  to  rinff  ihe  curfew  bell. 
But  he  desires  that  his  great  deed  may  dwell, 
Or  graven  in  the  ehanoM-window  {{laaae. 
Or  is  tho  laatiag  (ombe  of  platwl  bniea.' 

The  curfew  bell,  strictly  as  such,  had  probably  feUen  into 
disuse  previous  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  applies  the  term  to  the  morning  bell  * 

'  The  second  cock  hath  crow'd. 
The  cvrfew  bcli  has  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock.* 

In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  old  edit.,  vol.  L  p.  89,  is 
an  engraving*  of  an  iron  implement  which  is  called  a  cur- 
few, or  cover-fire,  formally  belonging  to  Gostling,  the  his- 
torian of  Cauterbur}',  and  presumed  to  be  of  very  antient  if 
not  of  Norman  origin,  but  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than 
an  ex  tempore  oven,  lately  if  not  still  used  in  many  parts 
of  England  for  baking  small  viands:  the  hearth  is  first 
heated,  the  viand  placed  upon  it,  and  then  covered  with 
this  implement,  the  embers  being  raked  round  and  above 
it.  Either  Gostling's,  or  a  cover-fire  like  it,  is  still  shown 
among  the  curiosities  of  the  late  Lord  Orford*s  villa  at 
Strawoerry  Hill. 

Milner,  in  his  History  qf  Winchester,  vol.  L  p.  189,  says 
the  curfew  was  first  enforced  in  Winchester,  and  thence  ex- 
tended to  other  places :  but  there  is  no  aulJiority  whatever 
for  this  surmise,  beyond  the  circumstance  that  William'the 
Conqueror  made  Winchester  one  of  the  chief  places  of  bis 
residence.     \ 

CURIA.    rCoMiTiA.] 

CURISCHES  HAFF,  a  kind  of  bay  on  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  "East  Prussia,  supposed  to  have  originated  fix)m 
the  throwinjg  up  of  the  sand  and  the  retiring  of  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic.    From  Labiau,  in  Uie  south,  to  its  opening 


into  the  Baltic  at  Memel,  it  is  about  80  ttiiles  in^lengdi;  «lf 
its  greatest  breadth,  between  Cranzkukren  and  Juwendi; 
neariy  28  miles :  it  contains  altogether  588  square  miles. 
Its  confluence  with  the  Baltic  is  formed  by  wnat  is  called 
the  'Memel  Deeps,'  which  are  firom  800  to  1200  feet  m 
width.  It  cannot  properly  be  called  a  part  of  the  sea,  inas- 
much as  its  waters  are  firesh,  like  those  of  the  other  Haffs  in 
this  quarter.  It  is  separated  firom  the  Baltic  by  a  very  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  called  the  'CurischeNehrung,*  formed  by 
a  series  of  low  sand  banks,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation, 
•  about  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth— except  where  tflMsy  taper 
to  a  point  as  they  approach  Memel — ana  about  70  nules  in 
length.  On  this  neck  of  land  there  are  a  few  villages^  The 
bed  of  the  Half  is  unequal  and  variable,  and  the  navigation 
is  therefore  very  precarious ;  hence  the  only  description  of 
vessels  used  here  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  large  flat  boata,  and 
even  these  are  unable  to  land  along  many  parts  of  the  coast. 
In  stormv  weather  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous.  The 
Dange,  the  Minge,  and  the  Memel,  discharge  their  waters 
into  this  Hafi". 
CURL.    [Potatoes.] 

CURLEW.      [SCOLOPACIDJE.] 

CURNOUL,  a  principality  formerly  governed  by  an  in- 
dependent chief,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts.  Previous  to  its  passing 
into  possession  of  the  English,  the  country  had  been  sub- 
divided into  a  great  number  of  petty  jaghires,  and  the 
government  of  the  principality  was  so  badly  administered, 
that  a  ffreat  part  of  the  lands  were  allowed  to  revert  to  a 
state  of  nature,  and  were  overgrown  with  rank  Weeds  and 
jungle.  From  this  cause  the  revenue,  which  had  amounted 
to  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  (200,000/.),  was  reduced  to  one- 
half  that  sum.  The  mmily  of  the  present  nabob  of  Cumoul 
has  held  possession  of  the  country  by  a  tenure  amounting 
almost  to  independence  since  1651,  when  Cumoul  was 
conferred  as  a  jaghire  on  Khizzer  Khan,  by  Aurengzebe, 
the  eovemor  of  the  Deccan.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob, 
Azif  Khan,  in  1815,  the  chief  authority  was  usurped  by 
Muzuffer  Khan,  his  youngest  son;  but  the  lawful  heir, 
Munawer  Khan,  speedily  obtained  his  right  through  the 
intervention  of  the  governor  of  Madras,  who  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  the  capital  fer  that  purpose.    [Baia- 

QHAUT.] 

CURNOUL,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  town,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Toombuddra,  in  15**  44'  north  lat.  and  7^  ^ 
east  lone^.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  rivens 
Toombuddra  and  Henday,  which  are  there  from  700  to  800 
yards  wide.  Some  strong  works  have  been  erected  on  the 
western  side  of  the  town;  but  in  1815  the  place  held  out 
against  the  assaults  of  the  English,  only  one  day  after 
which  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion,  llie  buildmgs  in 
the  town  are  partly  of  stone  and  partlv  of  mud.  Trav^ng 
distance  from  Madras,  279  miles,  ana  ft<mi  Hydnd)ad  127 
miles. 

(Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Report  of 
Committee  of  the  House  qf  Commons,  1832.) 

CURRANT,  a  well-known  hardy  fruit  produced  hj  two 
species  of  the  genus  Ribes.  TTie  one  R,  rubrum,  is  re- 
markable for  the  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid  in  its  fruit,  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  semitransparent  red  or  yellow  berries. 
Of  this  the  finest  varieties  are  Wilmot's  red  and  the  white 
Dutch,  and  the  sweetest  Knight's  sweet  red  and  the  com- 
mon white.  In  the  fruit  of  R.  nigrum,  the  black  currant, 
a  powerftd  and  agreeable  aromatic  principle  takes  the  place 
of  acidity ;  of  this  species  the  best  variety  is  the  Black 
Naples. 

The  currants  of  the  grocers"  shops  are  the  dried  berries 
of  a  small  kind  of  grape,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Mofea 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Corfri,  Zante,  &c. 

CURRENCY.  It  is  the  object  of  ihia  article  briefly  to 
state  some  general  facts  relating  to  our  currency,  reserving 
for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  this  work  an  examination  of 
the  conflicting  theories  that  prevail  on  the  subject  of  our 
monetary  system. 

I.  Metallic  Currency.-^The  metallic  circulation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  consists  of  g(dd,  silver,  and  copper.  The 
actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  at  any 
given  time  within  the  country  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  the  metal  coined;  for  gold  and  silver  money's 
are  exported  whenever  a  profit  can  be  made  by  tbek  expor- 
tation. The  amount  of  moneys  coined  at  the  Mint  in  the 
year  1835  (the  last  return  is  of  that  year)  was  as  follows : — 
gold,  1,109,718/.;  sUvcr,  J 46^66^^^.^  copper,  2W8/.    It  has 
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been  asserted  that  tlie  average  amount  of  our  gold  eunrency, 
excluaTe  of  the  amount  retained  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
is  30  millions ;  but  the  data  (or  such  an  estimate  are  neces- 
sarily shifting  and  uncertain.  The  circulation  of  silver 
coin  in  this  country  is  of  very  inconsiderable  amount.  This 
is  the  main  difference  between  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  total 
existing  quantity  of  gold,  when  compared  with  the  existing 
quantity  of  silver,  hs^  been  stated  to  be  as  about  1  to  50, 
and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  I  to  about  15  ; 
consequently  the  value  of  the  general  silver  currency  of  the 
world  as  compared  with  the  gold  currency,  is  somewhat 
more  than  as  3  to  1.  In  this  country,  however,  ^Id  is  the 
only  legal  tender  for  sums  above  fbrty  shillings,  and  con- 
sequenuy  the  metallic  currency  is  essentially  gold,  the  silver 
coins  being,  like  the  copper,  only  a  sort  of  tokens  auxiUary 
to  the  gol£  By  the  present  Mint  regulations,  a  seignorage, 
or  duty,  is  charged  on  the  silver  coinage,  amounting  to  6J4 
per  cent :  upon  the  gold  coinage  no  seignorage  whatever  is 
charged.  A  pound  troy  of  the  metal  of  which  our  silver 
coin  18  made  consists  of  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure  silver  and  1 8 
dwts.  alloy ;  it  is  coined  into  66  shillings.  Our  gold  coins 
contain  1 1  parts  fine  gold  and  1  part  allov ;  a  pound  troy  of 
which  mixture  (called  standard  gold)  is  coined  into  46 
sovereigns  and  14^.  6d.  The  buUion  value  of  the  silver 
coinage  being  therefore  more  than  6  per  cent  less  than 
the  ^dd  coinage,  that  portion  of  our  metallic  currency 
remams  perfectly  subsidiary  to  the  gold  currency ;  there  is 
no  necessity  for  determining  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
species  of  currency  by  an  agio ;  the  silver  of  the  world 
necessarily  goes  to  other  countries  where  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  currency,  either  exclusively  or  in  connexion  with 
gold.  Our  metallic  system  of  currency  was  established  by 
law  in  1816,  although  in  practice  the  same  principle  had 
long  prevailed,  in  conseouence  of  the  relative  values  of 
gold  and  silver  in  our  Mint  reflations.  The  English 
f  vstem  gets  rid  of  the  complexity  ef  a  double  standard,  but 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  apparent  simplicity 
may  be  purchased  at  too  hi^  a  price.  Our  standard  beii^ 
that  of  the  metal  which  is  50  times  less  in  quantity  and 
more  than  3  times  less  in  total  value  than  the  standard 
adopted  by  otiier  nations,  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  eur 
standard  are  necessarily  more  frequent  and  more  extensive 
than  in  the  standard  of  silver,  or  in  a  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  exchangeably.  Gold  possessing  large  value  in  small 
bulk  is  in  greater  demand  than  silver  when  money  is  re- 
quired ibr  the  purposes  of  governments.  Mr.  Rothschild 
told  the  Bank  Charter  Committee  in  1832,  that  •  When 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  war  in  Poland  lately,  gold 
which  went  from  Hamburgh  to  Pete^burgh  and  Warsaw 
was  paying  from  three  to  four  and  &\e  Ber  cent  profit.' 
Such  operations  of  course  suddenly  affect  tne  price  or  gold ; 
and  their  results  in  altering  the  exchangeable  value  of  com- 
modities, and  in  contracting  the  entire  currency,  are  most 
severely  felt  where  gold  is  the  standard. 

n.  Paper  Currency, — ^This  mi^  be  divided  mto— 1. 
Bank  Currency  :  2.  Private  Currency.  The  paper  currency 
proceeding  from  banks  of  issue  consists  of  tne  notes  of  tlie 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  notes  of  country  banks,  whether 
private  or  joint-stock  banks.  The  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  October,  1836,  was  17,936,000/. ;  that  of  the 
private  banks  in  September,  1836,  was  7,764,824/. ;  cmd  that 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  at  the  same  date  was  3,969,121/.; 
making  a  total  bank  currency  of  29,669,945/.  This  bank 
currency  of  about  30  millions  is  based  upon  our  metallic 
currency,  and  is  convertible  into  that  upon  demand.  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  legal  tender,  by  the  Bank  Charter  of 
1834,  by  country  banks;  but  at  the  Bank  of  England  and 
Its  branches.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  payable  in  gold. 
The  Bank  of  England  therefore  requires  a  sufficient  supply 
of  bullion  to  meet  the  possible  demand  for  specie.  That 
demand  in  recent  times  has  arisen  not  from  any  want  of 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  home, 
but  from  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  which  causes 
specie  to  be  sent  abroad.  It  is  held  that  the  only  soimd 
principle  of  managing  a  currency  consisting  partly  of  coined 
money  and  partly  of  paper  money,  is  to  have  some  autnority 
presiaing  over  the  issues  of  paper  which  will  be  adequate 
to  preserve  the  currency  in  the  same  state  with  reference  to 
other  countries  as  if  it  were  purely  metallic  ;  and  that  the 
Bank  of  England,  holding  this  authority,  ought  invariably 
to  allow  the  currency  to  expand  and  contract  under  the 
action  of  the  foreign  exchanges.    The  monetarv  crisis  of 


1 836-7  has  been  asserted  to  hare  been  produced  by  a  neg- 
lect of  this  principle,  the  drain  upon  the  bullion  of  the  Bank 
not  having  been  followed  by  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
the  circulation  of  its  notes.  The  examination  -of  this  and 
other  questions  affecting  our  currency  mskv  be  better  post- 
poned to  future  articles.  [Exchanges  ;  Money.]  2.  Pri- 
vate Paper  Currency  consists  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
cheques  upon  bankers.  The  total  amount  of  this  credit 
currency  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  enormous.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  abuse ;  but  t&  vast  commercial  business  of 
the  coimtry  could  not  be  carried  on  without  bills  of  ex- 
change, which,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  discounted  and 
re-discounted,  perform  the  functions  of  money.  The  depo- 
sits of  indiviauals  with  baiUiLera  are  eonailered  by  some 
economists  to  perform  the  same  ftmction;  in  both  cages 
credit  becomes  a  substitute  for  currency.  The  doctrine 
that '  bank  deposits  jperform  the  functions  of  money,'  has 
been  lately  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Torrena,  but  it  was 
first  promulgated  by  Mr.  Pennington  in  1829  We  subjoin 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
Torrens,  leaving  for  the  present  any  examination  of  the 
probable  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  principle : — 

'  Let  us  assume  that  the  merchants  and  dealers  within 
the  metropolitan  district  require  for  the  conducting  of  (heir 
business  circulating  money  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/., 
and  that  they  actuuly  hold  this  amount  in  coin  and  Bank 
of  England  paper.    This  being  the  previous  state  of  things, 
let  us  assume  aeain,  that  these  merchants  and  dealers  open 
accounts  with  the  London  bankers,  and  place  with  them, 
as  deposits,  the  10,000.000/.,  in  coin  and  notes,  which  they 
before  kept  in  their  own  desks.    Now  this  change  in  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  cash  required  to  meet  the  current 
demands  of  the  market,  would  not  leave  the  merchant  and 
dealer  wit^i  a  less  command  of  money,  with  a  less  power  of 
making  payments  and  of  making  purchases,  than  they  be- 
fore possessed.    By  drawing  checks  upon  their  bankers  to 
the  amount  of  10,000»000/.,  they  can  come  into  the  market 
just  as  effectually  as  they  could  before  have  done  by  bring- 
ing out  coin  and  notes  to  that  amount  firom  their  own  cash 
boxes.    If  the  whole  of  the  10,000,000/.  in  coiD  and  notes 
deposited  with  the  bankers  wore  locked  up  in  their  coffers 
until  drawn  out  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  the  depositors, 
this  locking  up  of  coin  and  notes  would  have  no  conceivable  ^ 
effect  in  depriving  the  depositors  of  the  power  of  drawing 
checks,  ana  of  making  payments  or  purchases  to  the  amount 
of  the  10,000,000/.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  transferring 
coin  and  bank  paper  from  the  desks  of  merchant  and  others, 
and  placing  them  for  safe  custody  as  bank  deposits,  could 
have  no  effect  whatever,  either  in  contracting  or  in  ex- 
panding the  currency,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  coin  and 
bank  paper  so  transferred  were  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of 
the  bank  until  withdrawn  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  the 
depositors.    But  the  whole  of  the  coin  and  noCes  deposited 
with  the  banks  would  not  be  locked  up  until  requured  in 
payment  of  the  checks  drawn  by  the  depositors.    Bankers 
make  their  profit  by  lending,  uj[)on  available  securities,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  by  their  cus- 
tomers.    When    our    merchants   and   dealers    deposited 
10,000,000/.  with  the  banks,  the  bankers  would  retain  a 
part  of  the  sum— say  2,000,000/.  as  a  reserve,  or  rest,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  occasional  payments  over  their 
counters,  and  would  employ  the  other  8,000,000/.  in  the 
purchase  of  stock,  or  of  exchequer  bills,  or  in  the  discount 
of  bills  of  exchange.  Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  this  would 
occasion  an  extension  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange. 
The  merchants   and  others  who  had  deposits  with   the 
bankers  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.  would  be  iust  aa 
able  as  they  were  before  to  come  into  the  market  and  make 
payments  and  purchases  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/. ; 
while  the  persons  who  sold  the  stock  and  the  exchequer  bills, 
or  who  obtained  the  discounts,  would  be  able  to  come  into 
the  market,  and  effect  payments,  and  make  purchases,  to 
the  amount  of  8,000,000/.    Thus,  ui  this  case,  which  has 
been  taken  for  illustration,  the  operation  of  the  private 
banks  in  receiving  deposits,  and  in  mvesting  them  in  avail- 
able securities,  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culating medium  by  8,000,000/.'    {Letter  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, 1837.) 

CURRENT.  Current  water  is  opposed  to  stagnant 
water,  and  commonly  used  to  express  the  motion  of  water 
in  rivers,  produced  by  the  continuous  but  varying  inclina- 
tion of  the  bed  of  the  streams.  The  word  current  is  like- 
wise applied  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  *"^(r||^lWrji^ 
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used  to  designate  the  great  masses  of  moving  water,  which, 
m  modem  times,  have  heen  found  to  exist  in  the  ocean,  and 
which  constitute  the  currents  of  the  sea. 

CURRENTS  AT  SEA  are  lar^e  masses  of  water  in  the 
ocean  or  in  closed  seas,  which  are  m  continual  motion  in  a 
certain  direction ;  and  so  far  they  may  he  (!ompared  vnth 
the  currents  of  rivers.  But  they  occupy  a  much  greater 
extent  of  surface,  running  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand 
miles,  with  an  average  hreadth  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles.  Though  their  existence  was  douhtless  known  to 
some  of  the  early  navigators,  it  is  only  in  modem  times 
that  they  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  that  a  few 
facts  respecting  them  have  been  collected,  most  of  which 
are  found  in  Major  Rennell's  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Some  of  these  currents  traverse  the  ocean  near  the  equa< 
torial  Une,  and  generally  mn  east  or  west,  if  they  are  not 
deflected  from  their  course  by  the  opposing  land.  Others, 
which  seem  to  have  their  origin  near  the  poles,  generally 
run  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  the  tropics,  and  some- 
times farther.  The  currents  at  sea  run  in  some  parts  with 
an  increased,  and  in  others  with  a  decreased,  rapidity  ;  and, 
as  might  be  naturally  inferred,  the  water  of  these  currents 
IS  either  of  a  lower  or  higher  temperature  than  the  adjacent 
sea,  according  to  their  line  of  approach  from  a  warmer  or  a 
cooler  climate.  This  difference  in  some  places  amounts  to 
10*^  Fahrenheit;  and  the  skilfiil  mariner  may  often  learn 
from  his  thermometer,  the  probable  error  of  his  latitude  by 
the  log. 

Humboldt,  ascribing  the  formation  of  these  currents  to 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  calls  them  currents  of  rotation. 
But  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  proper  currents 
and  the  drift-water,  which  latter  produces  a  slight  western 
ciurent  on  the  surfieice  of  the  ocean  between  the  tropics. 
ThiB  latter  motion  indeed  is  probably  caused  by  the  united 
effects  of  the  rotation  and  the  trade-winds  on  the  wide  ex- 
panded suri^  of  the  ocean.  The  small  degree  of  velocity 
in  this  current,  however,  shows  that  the  stronger  currents 
near  the  equator  cannot  arise  from  the  same  cause.  Ren- 
nell,  the  first  writer  who  carefully  distinguished  the  cur- 
rents from  the  drift-water,  thinks  that  the  equatorial  currents 
are  caused  by  the  accumulatbn  of  great  masses  of  drift- 
water  near  the  equator  by  the  north-easterlv  and  south- 
easterly trade-winds.  But  this  opinion  will  be  found  in- 
admissible when  it  is  considered  that  such  accumulation 
could  only  produce  a  superficial  current,  and  that  many 
instances  adduced  by  himself  evidently  show  that  these 
currents  are  not  superficial,  but  probably  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  certainly  go  to  a  very  great  depth. 

The  currents  which  flow  from  the  higher  latitudes  towards 
the  equator  are  su];>posed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  melting 
of  the  mas^s  of  ice  which  encompass  the  poles.  But  5 
this  supposition  were  true,  these  currents  would  cease 
during  the  winter,  unless  we  also  suppose  that  the  melting 
of  the  ice  continues  to  take  place  even  during  that  season 
at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  an  assump- 
tion which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  can  hardlv  be  admitted. 

If  however  botn  these  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  currents  were  allowed  to  be  true,  we  should  still  have  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  other  currents,  in  the  formation  of 
which  neither  the  drift-water  between  the  tropics  nor  the 
melting  of  snow  near  the  poles  can  possibly  have  any 
share.  Of  such  a  description  is  the  current  which  seems 
to  be  formed  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain  [Atlantic  Ocean],  and  runs 
along  the  western  coast  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

CURRIE,  JAMES,  M.D.,  was  bora  Slst  iilay,  1756,  at 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  in  Dumfries-shire,  of  which  parish  his 
father  was  clergyman.  Being  originally  intended  for  a 
mercantile  life,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  liberal  education  he  went  out  to  Virginia;  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in  1776  he 
returned  home,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  course,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Glasgow  in  1780,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  London. 
His  intention  now  was  to  go  out  to  Jamaica,  where  there 
appeared  to  be  a  favourable  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his 
profession ;  but  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  prevented  him 
from  sailing  after  he  had  taken  his  passage.  On  his  re- 
covery he  settled  and  began  to  practise  in  Liverpool,  in 


1781.  Here  he^soon  met  with  great  success  m  his  profes- 
sion. His  first  publication  was  a  biographical  memoir  of  a 
deceased  friend,  which  was  printed  m  the  *  Transactions 
of  the  Manchester  Pliilosophical  and  Literary  Society*  for 
1 785.  In  1 790  a  paper  on  tetanus  and  convulsive  disorders, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  3rd  volume  of  the  'Memoirs 
of  the  London  Mediccd  Society,*  considerably  extended  his 
professional  reputation.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1793  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  *  A  Letter,  Commercial  an'd  Political, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  by  Jasper  Wilson, 
Esq.,*  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention :  it  was  an 
exposure  of  the  impolicy  of  the  war  with  France.  In  1797 
appeared  the  work  on  which  his  professional  reputation 
principally  rests,  entitled  *  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects 
of  Water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a  remedy  in  Febrile  Diseases.* 
The  method  of  treatment  here  recommended  by  Dr.  Currie, 
affusion  in  cold  water  in  cases  of  fever,  though  a  remedy 
not  to  be  trusted  except  to  the  most  skilful  hands,  has 
since  been  applied  in  suitable  circumstances  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  A  second  volume  of  the  Reports  appeared 
in  1804,  and  the  author  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the 
whole  work  when  he  died.  The  name  of  Dr.  Currie  is  best 
known  to  general  readers  by  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Robert  Burns,  including  both  his  Poems  and  Letters, 
which  he  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  family, 
in  4  vols.,  8vo.,  in  1800.  It  was  introduced  by  a  criticism 
on  the  writings  of  Bums,  and  '  Some  Observations  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry,*  both 
of  which  P&pers  were  drawn  up  with  much  elegance  and 
ability.  This  edition  has  formed  the  basis  of  every  suc- 
ceeding collection  of  the  poet's  works.  In  1804  Dr.  Currie 
felt  liis  health  rapidly  giving  way;  and  leaving  Liverpool, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Bath  and  CUfton.  In  March,  1805, 
he  considered  himself  to  be  so  far  restored,  that  he  took  a 
house  and  commenced  practising  in  Bath ;  but  his  illness 
soon  returned,  and  he  died  at  Sidmouth  on  the  3 1st  of 
August  in  the  same  year.  (Chalmers's  Dictionary,  from  a 
Memoir  in  the  Mi^azines  draMm  up  by  Dr.  Aiken.) 

CURRU'CA.    [Black-cap;  Sylviadjb.] 

CURSOmUS,  COURSER  (Ornithology),  a  genus  o. 
birds  of  the  order  Cttrsores,  Temm.  establbhed  by  Dr. 
Latham. 

Generic  character. — Bill  as  lon^  as  head;  mandibles 
arched,  and  compressed  towards  their  extremities ;  base  de- 
pressed ;  tip  sharp  and  entire ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  with  an 
oblong  lateral  opening.  First  quill  longest.  Legs  long; 
three  front  toes  separated  throughout ;  middle  toe  much 
the  longest,  with  a  serrated  claw.  Type,  Cttrsortus  Isabel- 
linus. 

Geographical  distribution. — Africa  seems  to  be  the  coun- 
try principally  inhabited  by  these  birds,  and  there  they  are 
to  be  found  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  sea>  and  in  the 
arid  inland  tracts,  where  they  run  with  great  swiftness. 

Example,  Cursorius  Temminckii,  Black-bellied  Courier, 
Sw.  The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson's  specific  character  and 
description. 

*  Cream-coloured  brown ;  top  of  the  head  and  breast  fer- 
ruginous, nuchal  collar  double ;  the  lower,  with  the  quills 
and  middle  of  the  body,  black ;  the  upper  and  the  sides  of 
the  body  white.  Total  length  fifom  the  bUl  to  the  tail  eight 
inches ;  bill  one  inch  from  the  gape,  and  half  from  the  end 
of  the  nostrils.  Legs  three  inches  from  the  naked  thigh  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  toe,  the  claw  of  which  is  serrated  in- 
ternally. Tail  round ;  the  middle  feathers  not  spotted ;  the 
two  next  with  a  black  dot  near  the  tip,  which,  m  the  next 
pair,  is  further  broken  into  two  white  dots ;  the  outer  irnir 
white.'  iZool.  Illust.  pi.  106.  first  series).  Locality.— Anicsi 
(Abyssinia). 

llie  T}T)e,  Cursorius  IsabeJinus,  Meyer,  Temminck,  Cur- 
sorius Europceus,  Ind.  Orn.,  Le  Courvite,  Buff.  Cream- 
coloured  Plover,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Cream-coloured  Courser, 
Penn.  Br.  Zool.,  cream-coloured  Stvift-foot,  Selby,  has  been 
seen  in  France  and  England,  but  only  as  an  occasional 
visiter.  Thus  we  find  (Mont  Om.  Diet,  last  edit.)  that  one 
was  killed  in  France,  where  it  was  seen  to  run  with  great 
swiftness ;  another  was  shot  near  St  Alban*s  in  East  Kent, 
the  seat  of  William  Hammond,  Esq.,  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1785,  and  he  presented  the  prize  to  Dr.  Latham. 
Mr.  Hammond  first  met  with  it  on  some  light  land;  and 
so  little  fearful  was  it,  that  having  no  gun  with  him  at  that 
time,  he  sent  for  one,  which  did  not  readily  go  off,  having 
been  charged  for  some  time,  and,  in  consequence,  he  missed 
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his  aim  the  report  frightened  the  bird  away,  but  after 
making  a  turn  or  two,  it  again  settled  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  him,  when  he  was  prepared  with  a  second  shot, 
which  killed  it.  He  observed  it  to  run  with  incredible  swift- 
ness, considering  its  size,  and  at  intervals  to  pick  some- 
thing from  the  ground :  it  was  so  bold  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  rise  in  order  to  take  a  more  secure  aim  on 
the  wing.  The  note  was  unlike  that  of  any  known  bird. 
Colonel  Montagu  says  that  one  was  shot  in  North  Wales 
in  the  year  1793,  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Professor  Sibthorp  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Atkinson,  author  of 
'  The  Compendium  of  Ornitholo^,*  was  also  in  possession 
of  a  specimen  shot  at  Netherby,  m  April,  1816. 

Anotiier  of  these  birds  was  taken  in  Austria ;  and  the 
young  bird  in  the  Darmstadt  Museum,  alluded  to  by  M. 
Temminck,  was  probably  killed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Fox  (Zool, 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  492)  records  the  death  of  one  shot  on 
the  15th  October,  1827,  under  Timberwood  Hill,  in  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  by  a  tenant  of  Mr.  T.  Gis- 
bome*s.  He  described  it  as  coming  flying  over  his  head, 
uttering  a  cry  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  it 
settled  near  him.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  prices  which 
were  at  one  time  given  by  collectors  for  rare  birds  killed  in 
Britain,  may  be  formed  from  the  sum  which  Dr.  Latham's 
specimen  produced:  Mr.  Fox  says  it  was  purchased  for 
eighty-three  guineas. 


[Canoriiu  Tcmminckii.] 

C.  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano  (Specchio  compara- 
two)  places  the  form  in  the  family  Pressirostres  of  the  order 
GralltD,  between  Oiis  and  (Edicnemw. 

CURTATE  (shortened),  a  term  sometimes  applied  m 
geometry  or  astronomy  to  a  line  projected  orthographically 
upon  a  plane.    [Projection.] 

CURTEIN,  or  CURTANA,  the  name  given  to  the  first 
or  pointless  sword,  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at 
their  coronation ;  also  called  the  sword  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  is  mentioned  by  both  these  names  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  under  the  year  1236,  when  detailing  the  mar- 
riage ceremonial  of  Henry  HL  In  antient  times  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  earls  of  Chester  to  bear  this  sword  before  the 
king,  which,  in  an  emblematical  form,  is  considered  as  the 
sword  of  mercy. 

CURVATURE,  a  mathematical  term  expressive  of  the 
comparative  degree  of  bending  which  takes  place  near  the 
different  points  of  a  curve.  If  we  imagine  a  point  to 
describe  a  curve,  to  be  continually  changing  the  direction 
of  i£3  motion,  it  may  change  this  direction  either  more  or 
less  rapidly,  that  is,  describe  a  line  which  is  more  or  less 
curved.  As  in  the  article  Contact,  we  shall  first  take 
a  rough  method  of  illustration  grounded  on  the  notions 
we  derive  from  experience,  and  show  how  the  accuracy  of 
mathematics  is  introduced  into  the  definition.  We  must 
suppose  the  reader  to  have  gained  the  ideas  which  are 
introduced  in  the  articles  Dirxction  and  Velocity. 

Two  points,  A  and  a,  are  describing  two  curves,  the 


directions  of  motion  at  A  and  a  being  AT  and  at.  That  the 
first  curve  is  more  curved  than  the  second,  we  may  easily 
see ;  and  if  we  wished  to  give  some  notion  of  the  compaia* 
tive  degree  of  curvature,  we  might  proceed  as  follows.  Mea- 
sure on  equal  arcs  AB  and  ab  (remember  this  equality 
throughout),  say  of  one  inch  each ;  ascertain  the  direction 
BV  and  bv,  fi^)m  which  A  and  a  are  proceedint?  when  they 
arrive  at  B  and  6,  and  measure  the  angles  B  VT  and  bvt. 
If  we  find  the  first  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  second,  then 
the  phenomenon  by  which  we  recognize  curv-ature  (change 
of  cUrection)  is  twice  as  great  in  the  first  as  in  the  second. 
Hence  we  say  that  the  curvature  of  the  first  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  second. 

But  here  arises  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
explained  in  Velocity.  The  preceding  ratio  of  two  to  one 
is  that  of  the  whole  effects  of  curvature  firom  A  to  B,  and 
from  a  to  b.  If  the  change  of  direction  were  uniform,  that  is, 
if  everv  tenth  (or  other)  part  of  AB  gave  a  tenth  (or  other) 
part  or  the  change  of  direction,  it  would  then  be  indifferent 
whether  we  chose  an  inch  for  AB  and  ab,  or  any  other 
length.  But  if  the  curvature  vary  unequally,  the  compa- 
rison of  the  united  effects  of  all  the  curvatures  from  A  to  B, 
and  from  a  to  b,  does  not  give  a  proper  ratio  of  the  compa- 
rative curvatures  at  A  and  a.  The  only  curve  in  which 
this  is  the  case  is  the  circle,  which  is  the  curve  of  uniform 
curvature,  just  as  the  straight  line  is  the  line  of  uniform 
direction.  But  we  immediatelv  perceive  that  if  AB  and 
ab  had  each  been  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  instead  of 
an  inch,  this  objection  would  have  held  in  a  less  degree ;  if 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  still  less,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
as  in  Velocity,  it  is  not  by  the  proportion  of  the  angles 
BVT  and  bvt  that  we  get  an  exact  and  unalterable  notion 
of  what  is  taking  place  at  A  and  a,  but  by  the  limit  to 
which  that  proportion  approaches,  as  B  and  b  move  back 
towards  A  and  a,  and  the  angles  in  question  diminish 
without  limit.  This  is  the  accurate  terminal  notion  on 
which  the  mathematical  theory  of  curvature  is  founded. 

If  the  two  curves  had  been  circles  (or  curves  of  uniform 
curvature)  it  is  found  that  the  limit  of  the  proportion  of 
these  angles  (or  the  proportion  of  the  angles  themselves, 
which  for  circles  is  the  same  as  its  limit)  is  inversely  as  the 
radii  of  the  circles ;  that  is,  doubling  the  radius  of  a  circle 
halves  its  curvature,  and  so  on.  This  suggests  an  absolute 
measure  of  the  cur^'ature  at  A.  Let  the  second  curve  be  a 
circle,  so  taken  that  BVT  and  bvt  shall  ha\e  a  limiting 
proportion  of  I  to  1,  or  shall  continually  approximate  to 
equality  (Equality,  Approach  to).  The  circle  aft  his 
then  at  a  the  same  curvature  as  the  curve  at  A,  and  its 
radius  (called  the  radius  of  curvature)  being  determine.!, 
the  degree  of  curvature  at  A  is  known,  as  compared  wit  i 
that  of  any  point  of  any  other  curve  whose  radius  of  cun-a- 
ture  is  known.  This  radius  of  curvature  is  thus  determined* 
Draw  the  perpendicular  BK  and  the  chord  AB.  Then  if 
the  chord  AB  be  always  represented  by  the  fraction  c  of  an 
inch,  and  BK  by  k  of  an  inch,  tlic  limit  towards  which 
cxc-r-f^  approaches,  as  B  is  made  to  approach  towards  A, 
is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  the  curvature,  or  double  of 
its  radius.  Or  if  through  A  and  B  a  circle  be  always  con- 
ceived to  pass,  which  touches  both  AV  and  VB  at  A  and 
B,  the  limiting  position  of  that  circle  is  the  circle  of  cur- 
vature. ,  ,. 

If  the  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates,  and 
if  X  and  y  be  those  of  the  point  A,y  =  <px  the  equation  of 
the  curve,  and  f'  and  f"  the  first  and  second  differential 
coefficients  of  ^x,  then 

...    (I  +  0'*)* 
Radius  of  curvature  at  A  is j- 
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If  0  be  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  with  the  axis  of  j?, 
and  *  the  arc  from  any  given  j>oint  to  A, 

Rad.  of  Durv.  at  A  is  ^ 

On  this  subject  see  Involute,  Evolutb. 

When  the  curve  is  not  a  plane  curve,  imagine  it  ortho- 
graphically  projected  upon  a  plane.  Its  change  of  direction 
is  then  partly  parallel  to  the  plane,  partly  perpendicular  to 
it,  and  the  curve  is  said  to  have  double  curvature.  But  as 
this  subject,  together  with  that  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces, 
is  not  of  an  elementary  character,  we  shall  not  proceed 
further  here,  but  refer  to  Sxj»facks,  and  to  all  works  which 
treat  largely  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

The  circle  of  curvature  is  also  the  circle  of  contact,  or 
the  nearest  circle  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  just  as 
the  straight  line  of  direction  is  also  Ae  line  of  contact,  or 
the  tangent  An  infinite  ntimber  of  circles  can  be  made 
to  present  the  appearance  of  touching  the  curve  at  A, 
[Ck)NTACT]  of  all  of  which  the  circle  of  dUrvature  comes  the 
closest.  Moreover,  it  alwap  cuts  the  curve  which  it  also 
touches  (in  the  mathematical  sense),  except  only  at  parti- 
cular points.  That  is  to  say,  the  circle  of  curvature  has  in 
general  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with  its  curve,  in 
which  case  the  circle  always  passes  through  the  curve.  But 
if  at  an  v  particular  point  the  contact  should  be  of  a  higher 
and  odd  order,  the  circle  of  curvature  does  not  pass  through 
the  curve. 

CURVE,  and  CURVES,  THEORY  OF.  A  curve  is  a 
line  which  has  curvature.  Though  the  second  of  these  terms 
be  derived  from  the  first,  yet  it  is  the  notion  explained  in 
the  preceding  article  which  is  preliminary  to  the  explanation 
of  the  general  term  curve.  Let  a  point  move  with  a  perfectly 
graduiu  change  of  direction,  and  it  describes  a  curve. 

Curves  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  species,  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  describing  point  is  regulated  by  the  same 
mathematical  law.  Thus  the  general  law  of  the  circle  is, 
that  all  its  points  are  equidistant  fi^m  a  given  point  This 
law  is  the  cnaracteristic  of  the  species ;  one  circle  is  distin- 
guished firom  another  by  the  length  of  the  constant  distance 
supposed  in  the  law  of  formation. 

And  in  like  manner  as  0,  or  nothing,  is  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  number  or  quantity,  so  the  straight  line 
itself  (or  the  line  without  curvature)  is,  in  algebra,  sp^oken 
of  under  ^e  general  term  curve.  Or,  in  the  last-mentioned 
science,  the  word  means  any  line  which  is  described  by  a 
point  moving  under  one  and  the  same  law  through  every 
part  of  space  which  is  consistent  with  the  law. 

The  connexion  of  algebra  with  the  doctrine  of  curves 
depends  upon  the  method  of  coordinates  (Abscissa,  Ordi- 
nate, Coordinates),  by  means  of  which  every  algebraical 
function  whatsoever  is  connected  with  the  properties  of  a 
curve.  This  is  the  point  of  greatest  utility  in  the  theory, 
namely,  the  power  which  it  gives  of  representing  to  the  eye 
all  the  varieties  of  magnitude  which  an  algebraical  func- 
tion undergoes,  while  one  of  its  letters  passes  through  every 
state  of  numerical  magnitude. 

The  number  of  curves  which  have  received  distinct 
names,  out  of  the  infinite  number  which  may  be  drawn,  is 
very  small :  we  subjoin  the  names  of  those  which  are  of 
most  usual  occurrence,  referring  to  the  several  articles  for 
further  information. 


The  gener^  obHraoteriBtict  of  eurves  are  extremely 
Taried,  and  very  few  of  them  have  received  namee.  We 
sulgoin  a  diagram,  which  will  show  all  the  varieties  c^ 
figiue  most  commonly  consideied  m  works  on  the  Differ- 
entiml  Calculus,  premising  however  tiiat  we  do  not  actually 
kno(w  any  curve  which  contains  them  alL  It  would  appear 
as  if  our  Agme  contained  several  curves,  but  it  must  by 
renumbered  ^at  in  the  algebraieal  sense  many  curves 
mat  with  branches  completely  uneonneeted,  but  all  4e 
soribed  under  one  law. 


1.  Circle 

2.  Ellipse 

3.  Hyperbola 

4.  Parabola 

6.  Serai-cubical  Parabola 

6.  Cissoid  of  Diocles 

7.  Osnchoid  of  Nicomcdcs 

8.  Trisectrix 

9.  Leraniscata 

10.  Cycloid 

1 1 .  Companion  of  the  Cycloid 

12.  Harmonic  Cur\'e 

13.  Trochoid  > 

14.  Epicycloid  and         - 

Cardioide 

15.  Hypocycloid 
^6.  Epitrochoid 

17.  Hyrotrochoid 

18.  Curve  of  sines,  cosines, 

tangents,  &c.    [Sinks, 


i  2. 

*      fia 


Tangents,  &c.,  Curves 

OF.] 

Exponential  or  Logarith- 
mic Curve 

20.  Spiral  of  Archimedes 

21.  Logarithmic  Spiral  or 

Equiangular  Spiral 

22.  Reciprocal  Spiral 

23.  Lituus 

24.  Quadratnx  of  Dinostra- 

tus 
25. of  Tchimhausen 

26.  Catenarv 

27.  Tractory 

28.  Syntractory 

29.  Tractrix 

30.  Ovals  of  Cassini 

31.  Watts's  Parallel  motion 

curve 
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The  several  perts  of  the  preceding  are  of  continual  oc- 
currence; the  following  are  the  names  and  references : 

(1).  Points  of  inflexion  or  contrary  flexure  (Flbxurb, 
Contrary). 

(2).  Multiple  Points,  double,  triple,  &c.  according  to 
the  number  of  times  the  eurve  passes  through  them. 

(3).  Cusps:  the  terms  are  hardly  sufficiently  well  settled 
to  enable  us  to  say  whether  the  3*  is  to  be  considered  a 
double  point,  a  triple  pointy  or  not  a  multiple  point  at  all. 

(4).  It  is  customary  to  call  any  part  of  the  curve  which 
encloses  space  an  ovio.,  though,  according  to  the  common 
meaning  of  the  term,  there  is  no  oval  in  our  diagram  except 
4t.  Of  4*  we  hardly  know  whether  it  would  be  called  an 
oval  or  not. 

(5).  Conjugate  points  [Conjugate];  when  of  a  general 
law  of  description  which  gives  ovals,  a  particular  .case  is 
taken  in  which  an  oval  disappears,  it  generally  loaves 
behind  it,  so  to  speak,  a  single  point  which  is  included 
under  the  oquation  to  the  cur^e,  but  has  no  contiguous 
points.  We  should  propose  to  call  these  points  evanescent 
ovals,  and  shall  give  some  instances  in  the  article  Oval. 
[Tnvolutb,  Evolute,  Caustic,  Contact,  Tangent,  Arc, 
Akba,  Asymptote,  Maxima  and  Minima,  &c] 

CU'RZOLA,  or  CORZOLA  (formerly  Corcyra.  Strabo, 
p.  315),  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  comprised  in  the  circle  of 
Ragusa  and  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  The 
channel  of  Curzola  separates  it  from  the  peninsula  of  Sa- 
bioncello.  Including  the  adjacent  islets  of  Agosta  and  Tor- 
cola,  the  area  is  about  231  square  miles.  Curzola  contains 
one  town,  a  market-town,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  The 
surface  is  chiefly  occupied  by  woods  and  forests,  which  fur- 
nish good  ship-timber ;  the  vineyards  annually  yield  about 
80,000  hogshead^  of  wine,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast 
are  productive ;  but  little  grain  is  raised,  and  the  ftesh  water 
is  scarcely  usable.  Curzola,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on 
a  neck  of  land  upon  the  channel  (here  called  canal),  in 
42°  57'  N.  lat.  and  16''  50' E.  long.;  it  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  has  a  cathedral,  two  monasteries,  about  800 
houses,  and  1800  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
builds  vessels,  and  trafiics  with  the  produce  of  the  island. 

CUSCUTA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  monopeta 
lous  exogens,  cut  off  from  Convolvulacese  because  of  theii 
imbricate  corolla,  which  does  not  fall  off  after  flowering, 
their  seeds  with  a  spiral  acotyledonous  embryo,  and  their 
leafless  parasitical  habit.  Cuscuta,  or  Dodder,  is  a  genus 
met  with  in  most  temperate  climates,  the  species  fixing 
themselves  on  the  branches  of  woody  or  other  plants,  twist- 
ing round  them,  striking  a  number  of  minute  suckers  down 
upon  their  bark,  and  thus  attracting  from  the  system  of  the 
plants  and  from  the  air,  the  sustenance  necessary  to  their 
own  support.  Hence  they  are  true  parasites  although  they 
do  not  actually,  like  miseltoe,  plunge  their  roots  into  ihc 
wood  and  incorporate  themselves  with  the  tissue. 

Common  Dodder,  Cuscuta  europasa,  is  a  white  or  reddish- 
looking  annual,  which  flings  its  thread-shaped  arms*  like  a 
cluster  of  living  threads  round  the  branches  of  heath,  fuijze, 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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[Cttscttta  minor,  Iwhitng  round  iMcmM."] 

I.  a  perfect  tower;  St,  a  oorolia  eut  open;  3, an  0VIU7  with  ita  calyx;  4,  the 
embryo. 

&c.,  on  commons  and  dry  wastes.  It  has  no  leares,  except 
tiny  scales  that  stand  in  their  room;  and  it  bears  small 
clusters  of  white  bell-shaped  blossoms,  each  of  which  has 
ftve  scales  at  the  base  of  its  tube.  The  fruit  is  a  little 
membranous  capsule,  opening  transversely  like  a  soap-box, 
and  dropping  four  seeds  upon  the  soil.  There  is  a  common 
prejudice  that  these  seeas  actually  strike  root  into  the 
plant ;  but  that  this  is  a  popular  error  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  following  observations  translated  from  De  Candolle : 
*The  seed  of  Dodder  differs  from  that  of  other  Convol- 
vulaeese  by  the  absence  of  cotyledons,  as  the  Dodder  itself 
diflTers  from  them  by  the  absence  of  leaves ;  the  latter  are 
either  entirely  absent,  or  are  reduced  to  almost  imper- 
ceptible scales.  The  germination  of  the  Dodder  is  effected, 
like  that  of  plants  in  general,  in  the  earth,  and  without 
requiring  the  presence  ef  other  vegetables.  The  embryo, 
deprived  of  its  cotyledons,  is  nourished,  in  its  first  develop- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  central  albumen  which  it  en- 
velopes. The  slender  and  simple  radicle  descends  into  the 
earth ;  and  the  plumule,  equally  simple  and  cylindrical,  rises 
like  a  thread :  if  it  finds  no  other  living  plant  near  it,  it 
dies ;  if  it  finds  one,  it  surrounds  the  stem,  and  from  the 
points  of  contact  proceed  hollow  tubercles  or  suckers  which 

Elant  themselves  in  the  bark,  and  suck  the  juice  which 
as  been  elaborated  by  the  plant  attacked ;  then  the  root 
becomes  obliterated  and  dies,  and  the  plant  lives  from  that 
time  forward  by  its  suckers  only.  Whilst  it  was  not  a  pa- 
rasite, it  rose  vertically ;  as  soon  as  it  became  one,  it  was  no 
longer  tempted  to  direct  itself  either  vertically,  or  towards 
the  light.  Its  shoots  dart  frt>m  one  plant  to  the  other,  and 
thus  are  conveyed  to  new  victims  when  the  old  ones  are 
exhausted.  Often  the  seeds  germinate  before  they  quit  the 
capsules,  and  the  new  plant  immediately  becomes  a  para- 
site ;  this  is  particularly  observed  in  the  duscuta  monogyna, 
which  attacks  the  vines  in  Languedoc. 

*  The  Dodders,  called  by  the  French  cultivators  teigne, 
rache,  perruque,  &c.,  are  very  dangerous  to  the  fields  of 
leguminous  plants  which  they  attack,  and  upon  which  they 
multiply  themselves  with  singular  rapidity.  They  destroy 
the  plants  either  by  depriving  them  of  their  nourishment, 
or  by  strangling  them  in  their  folds.  It  is  diflicult 
to  guard  against  them  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their 
vegetation,  the  facility  with  which  they  pass  from  one 

Slant  to  another,  the  abundance  of  their  seeds,  and  tlie 
ouble  power  which  ^ey  possess  of  germinating  either 
in  the  earth  or  in  the  capsule.  M.  Vaucher  cleared  his 
artificial  fields  from  dodder  pretty  wellby  perpetually  break- 
ing and  dividing  their  stalks  with  a  rake.  The  means 
which  appears  to  me  really  efficacious  are  immediately  to 
mow  all  the  portions  of  artificial  meadow  where  Dodder 
has  been  seen  to  deveiope  itself,  and  to  do  it  before  it  can 
have  produced  seed.  If  it  appear  in  fields  of  tlax,  the 
plants  attacked  must  be  cut  down,  or  rooted  up ;  and  if  it 
appear  among  vines,  the  branches  must  be  cut  before  the 
seed  is  nurtixred^    If  thefe  pr«eauti(ms  hav«  been  neglected, 


93ad  a  portion  of  the  land  should  \»  mlbtiBd  wiHh  ttee 
seeds,  tne  crop  which  has  been  attacked  must  be  replaced 
by  crops  of  corn  or  of  grasses.  Thus  time  is  given  to  the 
seeds  of  Dodder  which  have  been  concealed  in  the  toil,  to 
deveiope  themselves,  when  they  may  perish  without  doing 
any  harm,  since  the  soil  finds  itself  covered  with  plants 
which  cannot  nourish  them.  As  to  the  seeds  of  legumi- 
nous plants  which  maybe  infested  by  a  mixture  with  those 
of  the  Dodder,  the  best  means  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  sift 
them  in  a  tolerably  fine  sieve,  so  that  the  seeds  of  the  Dod- 
der, which  are  very  small,  may  pass  through,  leading  those 
of  the  trefoil  or  of  the  lucerne.  In  this  operation  the  seed 
must  be  shaken  rather  violently,  so  as  to  break  the  cap- 
sules of  the  Dodder,  and  to  force  their  seeds  out.* 

CUSP  (Cutpis,  a  pointed  end),  a  matthematicai  term 
used  where  two  branches  of  the  same  or  different  curves 
appear  to  end  in  a  point  Thus,  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  borders  of  the  sun  and  moon  make  two  cusps  at  their 
point  of  intersection. 

In  the  theory  of  curves,  the  cusps  which  appear  are 
always  such  that  the  two  branches  have  a  common  tangent 
at  the  cusp,  and  they  are  distinguished  into  the  eases  in 
which  the  tangent  lies  between  the  branches  or  on  one  side 
of  both. 


In  the  actual  determination  of  the  position  of  cusps  by 
means  of  ordinates  to  a  given  axis,  there  ave  two  distinct 
ways  of  proceeding. 

1.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  the  given 
axis. 

2.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  not  perpendiculur  to  the 
axis. 

The  first  case  ought  in  part  to  fall  under  the  theory  of 
maxima  and  minima  ;  ^a?  being  the  oMinate,  it  is  the 
case  where  ^'x,  the  differential  coefficient,  becomes  infinite 
and  changes  sign ;  or  becomes  infinite  and  afterwards  im- 
possible,  having  previously  had  two  values  of  the  same  sign 
lor  each  value  otx.  These  cases  give  cusps  of  the  first  and 
second  kinds,  as  shown  in  the  two  diagrams. 

All  other  cusps  ^namely,  those  whose  tangeots  are  oblicjue 
or  parallel  to  the  axis)  are  found  by  observing  the  points 
at  which  ^"x,  the  second  diff'erential  coefficient,  t&kes  the 
form  A,  having  previously  had  that  of  A  ±  B ;  that  is,  in 
^'^x,  the  points  must  be  found  at  which  a  term  of  double  value 
vanishes  and  then  becomes  impossible.  If  for  points  im- 
mediately preceding,  the  A+B  and  A— -B  were  of  different 
signs,  the  cusp  is  of  the  first  species ;  if  of  the  same  sign, 
of  the  second  species.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
separation  of  the  theory  of  cusps  from  the  general  theory 
of  curves,  further  than  is  contained  by  the  preceding 
rules. 

CUSP,  a  term  given  bv  Sir  James  Hall,  in  his  *  Essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Grathic  Architeoture,'  and  now  commonly 
applied  to  the  points  terminating  the  internal  curves  of  the 
trefoiled,  einquefoiled,  &c.  heads  oi  pointed  areh  win- 
dows. 

CUSSET,  a  town  in  France,  in  the 'deportment  of  Ailier, 
on  the  little  river  Sichon  (which  flows  into  the  Ailier  on 
its  right  or  east  bank),  and  dose  to  Viehy,  on  the  Ailier,  a 
town  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters. 
Cusset  is  about  215  miles  fi^>m  Pans  by  the  road  through 
Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  Nevers,  and  Moulins,  in  46**  8' 
N.  lat.,  and  3P  27'  E.  long. 

This  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery, 
established  here  during  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Gros,  a.  d. 
886,  by  Emm6ne,  bishop  of  Nevers,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  abbey,  a.d.  1236,  by  Hugues,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
who  established  at  Cusset,  the  same  year,  a  collegiate 
church.  There  was  also,  before  the  Revolution,  a  convent 
of  Capuchin  monks  just  out  of  the  town.  Cusset  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  is  in  a  country  fertile  in  wine^ 
fruit,  excellent  hemp,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of  grain. 
There  is  a  coal-pit  near  the  town-  The  inhabitants  in  1832 
were  3740  for  the  town,  or  4910  for  the  whole  commune. 
There  is  a  large  paper-mill,  in  which  100  workmen  are 
employed. 

CUSTARD  APPLE,  a  name  given  m  the  West  Indies 
to  the  fruit  of  Anona  reticulata,    t Awon acw] 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE,  the  building  m  which  the  bosinesg 
is  conducted  of  collecting  that  part  of  the  public  revenue 
which  is  derived  from  duties  charged  upon  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  merchandise.  In  common  parlance,  the 
term  custom-house  has  a  more  extensive  signification,  and 
is  understood  to  embrace  the  establishment  by  means  of 
which  that  branch  of  the  public  revenue  is  collected  and 
its  regulations  are  enforced. 

CUSTOMS,  or  USAGrES,  in  law  (consuetudines),  are 
either  general  or  local.  The  first  kind  consists  of  those 
usages  which  having  prevailed  throughout  England  from 
time  immemorial,  but,  without  their  original  institution 
having  been  handed  down  to  us  in  records  or  writing,  have 
been  recognized  br  judicial  decision*,  and  form  that  com- 
mon law,  or  lex  non  scripta,  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
Ent^lish  jurisprudence.  To  like  immemorial  usage  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  existence  of  such  parts  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  as  from  the  earliest  times  have  formed  the  rule  in  the 
king's  ecclesiastical.  mQitar}%  and  admiralty  tribunals,  and 
also  in  the  courts  of  the  two  English  universities.  These 
laws  of  foreign  origin  subsist  however  only  as  inferior 
branches  of  the  customary  law,  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  their  proceedings  by  the  superior 
temporal  courts,  and  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
construction  assigned  by  these  last  to  the  statute  law. 

These  general  customs  of  the  realm,  which  form  the 
common  law,  properly  so  called,  alone  warrant  the  existence 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  superior  courts;  and  can  only 
be  drawn  into  question  there.  These  general  customs,  as 
ongiually  methodized  by  the  Saxon  kings,  and  in  some 
cases  modified  in  the  early  Norman  reigns,  supplied  those 
fundamental  rules  by  which,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
express  enactment,  the  course  of  inheritances,  the  interpre- 
tation of  acts  of  parliament,  and  most  of  the  remedies  for 
civil  and  criminal  injuries  are  regulated.  Numerous  axioms 
essential  to  the  administration  of  common  justice  h(^ve  no 
other  binding  force  than  antient  and  uninterrupted  usage, 
which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law  by  the  recognition  of 
the  courts.    [Common  Law.] 

Among  these  general  customs  must  be  enumerated  those 
laws  which  govern  the  particular  bodies  of  men  to  which 
they  relate;  merchants,  innkeepers,  carriers,  owners  of 
lands  adjoining  the  sea  coast,  &c.  &Cn  as  well  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  particular  counties  or  boroughs,  in  the  particular 
instances  of  gavelkind  and  Borough  English.  That  custom 
called  the  law  of  the  road,  by  which  riders  and  drivers  are 
expected  to  keep  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  that  respecting 
8ei*vonts  hired  at  yearly  wages,  by  which  either  master  or 
servant  may  determine  the  contract  at  a  month's  warning, 
or  on  paying  a  month's  wages,  have  been  recognized  by 
the  courts  from  time  to  time  as  parts  of  the  common  law. 
These,  like  the  rest,  originated  in  general  convenience,  and 
being  gradually  drawn  more  into  notice  by  freouent  recur- 
rence, nave  been  finally  sanctioned  by  judicial  authority. 
For  immemorial  customs  may  be  extended  to  thit^  and 
circumstances  which  arise  at  the  present  times.  Thus  a 
custom  from  time  immemorial  that  all  officers  of  a  court  of 
justice  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  other  offices  includes 
offices  created  within  the  time  of  legal  memory,  but  cannot 
be  enlarged  beyond  the  extent  to  wnich  the  use  has  been 
carried ;  for  that,  and  not  the  reason  of  the  thin^,  deter- 
mines the  courts  in  declaring  what  the  law  is  in  such  cases. 

The  customs  by  which  the  king's  superior  coiurts  of  West- 
minster. Hall  rebate  their  administration  of  justice,  are 
popularly  termed  their  practice.  These  rules  are  founded 
on  antient  usage,  and,  in  respect  of  their  universality,  form 
a  part  of  the  common  law  without  its  being  necessary  to 
allege  custom  or  prescription  to  warrant  them. 

Where  a  custom  is  already  part  of  the  common  law,  the 
superior  courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  its  existence  as 
such,  without  requiring  it  to  be  stated  in  the  written  plead- 
ings. Thus  each  of  these  tribunals  will  take  judicial  notice 
of  its  own  customs  or  practice  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  rest ; 
whereas  the  practice  of  inferior  courts,  as  well  as  particular 
or  local  customs,  extending  to  certain  persons  or  distri<;ts 
only,  being  therefore  different  from  and  contrary  to  the 

*  lUncton'A  definition  of  a  custom  is  this— 'Con tuetiido  vsro  quandoqne 

I)ro  Itf^u  obscrvatur,  in  partibas  ubi  Tuerit  more  utentium  ttpprobata,  et  vicem 
n^h  nbtinet.  lon}{iPvi  rnim  temporis  usus  ct  eonvuetudinitnon  est  vilig  an. 
thoritas.'  (llracton.  fol.  ii.,  ed.  I^nd.  1569.)  This  is  no  inapt  definiUon  of 
a  custom  obsen'ed  as  if  it  were  law,  by  thoae  who  And  it  coinrcnient  and  rea- 
sonable ;  bnt  we  ran  hardly  cooclode  Trom  this  passaj^e  that  this  excellent  old 
writer  dearlv  saw  that  custom  could  not  be  law  tMl  made  so  by  the  sovereign 
power,  or  those  to  whom  the  soTereign  p'lwer  has  delegated  parts  of  its  l 
authocity.  | 


common  law,  must,  with  the  exception  of  gavelkind  and 
Borough  English,  be  set  forth  with  due  precision. 

This,  though  an  observation  apparentlv  technical  only, 
forms  in  its  application  the  test  by  which  we  distinguish 
general  from  the  local  or  particular  customs  just  described. 
These  latter  customs  must  necessarily  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  pecuUar  wants  of  their  respective  districts,  and  are 
the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  similar  usages  from  which 
Alfred  and  his  Saxon  successors  collected  those  laws  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  common  law  of  the  nation 
at  the  time. 

Many  of  these  customs,  for  reasons  now  forgotten,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  some  counties,  cities,  and  manors, 
&c.,  in  their  former  vigour,  though  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  confirmed  by  Magna 
Charta  and  other  ivcts  of  parliament.  Such  are  the  customs 
of  ^velkind  (abolished  in  Wales  by  stat  Henry  VIII.),  by 
which  all  the  sons  inherit  alike,  of  Borough  English,  by 
which  lands  held  in  burgage  tenure  descend  to  the  youngest, 
instead  of  the  eldest  son ;  and  of  some  boroughs,  that  widows 
shall  have  dower  of  all,  instead  of  a  third  of  their  husband's 
lands.  A  more  striking  instance  is  that  custom  in  many 
cities  and  towns  to  hold  courts  for  trial  of  causes  without 
ro3ral  erant.  The  particular  customs  of  manors  as  to  de- 
scent, &c.,  are  also  of  this  kind,  and  bind  the  copyhold  and 
customary  tenants.  The  existence  of  every  such  local 
custom,  with  the  exceptions  above  noticed,  as  well  as  its 
application  in  each  particular  case,  must  be  alleged  in  the 
pleadings,  and  proved,  like  anv  other  fact,  before  a  jur}-: 
sometimes  they  are  open  to  evidence  without  being  pleaded. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  these  questions  be  entertained 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court  without  the  consent  of  the  party 
impugning  the  custom. 

Such  customs  of  London  as  do  not  concern  the  property 
of  the  corporate  body  itself  are  proved  by  a  peculiar  mode, 
that  of  a  certificate  to  the  superior  courts  of  law  from  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  conveyed  by  the  mouth  of  their 
recorder  in  a  solemn  ceremonisd ;  without  this  certificate 
these  courts  will  UQt  take  judicial  notice  of  them. 

A  particular  custom  to  be  valid  must  have  been  used 
*from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.'  This  is  *  prescription,'  or  *  title  by  prescription :' 
and  more  accurately  describes  what  is  commonly  called 
*  time  immemorial,'  which  means,  says  Littleton,  *  that  no 
living  witness  hatk  heard  anv  proof  or  had  any  knowledge 
to  the  contrary,'  and  as  lord  Uoke  adds, '  that  there  h  no 

froof  bv  record  or  writinc  or  otherwise  to  the  contrary.* 
t  has  been  doubted  whether  a  prescription  (in  its  proper 
sense)  and  a  custom  can  coexist.  Tliere  is  some  curious 
learning  on  this  point  collected  in  the  arguments  and  judg- 
ment in  Blewett  t?.  Tregoning,  3  Ad.  and  Eyis.  It  was 
held  that  a  custom  in  a  particular  market  that  eveiv 
pound  of  butter  sold  in  it  should  weigh  18  oz.  was  ba<t 
being  directly  contrary  to  a  statute  of  (Carles  II.,  which 
enacted  that  every  pound  avoirdupois  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  weigh  16  oz.  only.  The  right  to  a  par- 
ticuLar  custom  must  have  been  continued  within  time 
of  memory  peaceably  and  without  lawful  interruption,  and 
will  not  be  lost  by  mere  disuse  for  ten  or  twenty  years ; 
though  in  such  case  te  establish  it  by  proof  becomes  more 
difficult.  But  it  cannot  stand  against  an  express  act  of 
parliament  to  the  contrary,  for  that  itself  proves  a  time 
when  the  right  to  such  a  custom  could  not  exist.  It  must 
also  be  so  fhr  reasonable,  according  to  the  standard  war 
ranted  by  authoritTy  of  law,  that  though  no  particular  origin 
can  now  be  assigned  for  it,  or  though  the  state  of  things  in 
which  it  is  known  to  have  arisen  has  been  altered,  no  eood 
legal  reason  can  be  given  against  its  continuance.  If  it 
may  have  had  a  legal  and  reasonable  origin,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed tliat  it  actuallv  had  it ;  and  its  varying  from  the 
general  law  forms  no  objection,  for  that  is  the  very  essence  of 
a  particular  custom ;  but  if  it  be  so  contrary  to  any  known 
rule  or  principle  of  law,  or  to  the  good  of  the  public,  or  of 
a  multitude  of  persons,  that  it  cannot  be  presumed  to  hzxe 
had  a  reasonable  commencement  in  voluntary  agreement 
for  some  beneficial  object,  as  for  securing  possessions,  pro- 
moting trade,  or  suppressing  fraud,  it  will  be  void.  Inus 
no  length  of  usage  would  render  good  a  custom  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state's  office  to  issue  warrants  in  {general  terms 
against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  libel,  with- 
out naming  them ;  that  course  being  contrary  lo  clear  and 
well-settled  principles  of  law,  which  will  not  sufter  a  mere 
officer  to  decide  on  the  individuals  to^imprisoned.  Again, 
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a  custom  in  an  inferior  court  to  trj  cauaes  by  six  jurors  was 
held  bad,  as  contrary  to  the  common  law,  though  saved  in 
Wales  in  some  instances  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIll.,  con- 
firming such  custom  where  it  then  existed.  But  long 
usage  and  acquiescence  in  one  uniform  payment,  or  in  ex- 
empting persons  particularly  situated  &om  contributing  to 
it.  are  cogent  evidence  that  it  is  reasonable ;  for  as  Lord 
Mansfield  once  said,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  during  a 
long  period  of  years  one  half 'the  parties  were  knaves  in 
wrongfully  receiving  that  to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
and  tne  other  fools  for  submitting  to  an  unjust  demand. 
It  belongs  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  to  decide  on  what  is 
reasonable  when  brought  judicially  before  ihem. 

Where  a  custom  is  harmless  in  itself,  and  afibrds  recrea- 
tion to  a  number  of  persons,  though  to  the  temporary  in- 
convenience of  an  individual,  it  will  be  upheld  ana  referred 
to  a  legal  origin.  Thus  a  custom  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parish  to  play  at  cricket,  or  dance  on  private  property  in  the 
pai-ish,  was  held  good,  as  the  lord  might  have  annexed  this 
condition  to  his  original  grant  of  the  land.  A  custom  must 
also  be  certain  as  to  the  description  of  parties  benefited, 
and  compulsory,  without  its  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
any  third  person  whether  it  can  be  acted  on  or  not.  It 
must  aUo  be  consistent;  for  repugnancy  to  any  other 
local  custom  would  be  plainly  contrary  to  that  origin  in 
common  consent  on  which  alone  it  stands:  and  lastly,  it 
must  be  strictly  pursued,  being  derogatory  of  the  common 
law. 

Local  custom  varies  from  prescription  in  this:  the  fbrraer 
is  alleged  in  legal  forms  as  existing  not  in  any  person 
certain,  but  witliin  a  certain  named  district,  without  showing 
any  legal  cause  or  consideration  for  it ;  whereas  prescription 
must  have  a  presumed  legal  origin,  and  is  either  a  per- 
sonal right,  always  claimed  in  the  name  of  a  person  certain 
and  his  ancestors,  or  those  whose  estate  he  has,  or  by  a 
body  poUtic  and  their  predecessors,  or  else  is  in  a  que  estate ; 
viz.,  a  right  attach cu  to  the  ownership  of  a  particular 
estate,  and  only  exercisable  by  those  who  are  seised  of  it. 
All  customs  of  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  by  which  per- 
sons not  freemen  were  prevented  from  keeping  shops  or 
using  trades  or  handicrafts  within  them,  were  abolished  by 
5  &  6  William  IV.,  cap.  76,  sec.  1 4.    [Prescription.] 

Customs  of  traders,  or  seamen,  as  also  of  agriculture, 
mining,  &c.,  will  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  con- 
tracts, unless  they  are  inconsistent  with  their  express  terms, 
and,  subject  to  that  condition,  they  are  admissible  even  to 
annex  incidents  to  them  as  to  which  they  are  silent.  The 
•  custom  of  the  country*  means  the  custom  of  all  parts  of 
the  countiT  to  which  it  can  in  its  nature  be  applied.  Thus 
a  custom  that  land  accruing  imperceptibly  to  the  tea-shore 
belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  shore,  applies  to  all  such  parts 
of  the  realm  as  adjoin  the  sea,  unless  limited  in  terms  to  a 
particular  district. 

The  immemoriality  of  a  particular  local  custom  may  be 
sufficiently  proved  by  living  witnesses  attesting  regular 
Existence  for  twenty  years,  unless  contradicted  by  contrary 
proof  Upon  this  doctrine  will  be  found  to  depend  a  great 
variety  of  public  as  well  as  pri^fate  rights  to  antient  offices, 
estrays,  treasure  trove,  wreck,  nomination  of  juries,  &c. ; 
as  well  as  to  tolls  of  markets,  port  duties,  tithes,  antient 
rents,  &c.,  and  to  exemptions  from  those  burdens.  The 
numerical  amount  of  instances  in  which  the  privilege 
claimed  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  must  be  considerable 
or  not  according  to  the  frequency  or  the  rarity  with  which 
they  maybe  naturally  expected  to  recur.  Thus  in  a  copyhold 
custom  of  surrendering  in  fee  so  as  to  bar  an  entail,  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  user,  though  incapable  of  making  a  custom,  is 
evidence  sufficient  to  support  it,  if  not  unreasonable  in  itself 
Reiterated  facts  of  user  make  a  custom  of  trade ;  but  the 
mere  opinion  of  merchants  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose ; 
nor  can  any  course  of  action  pursued  under  colour  of  a 
custom  of  merchants  alter  a  general  rule  of  common  law 
when  established  by  judicial  decisions. 

A  long  continued  usage  for  exempting  particular  persons 
from  a  local  burden,  will,  if  necessary,  be  supported  by  pre- 
suming that  it  originated  in  an  act  of  parliament  now  lost, 
though  no  length  of  usage  will  countervail  the  terms  of  a 
statute  to  the  contrary. 

CUSTOMS-DUTIES  consist  for  the  most  part  of  taxes 
levie^l  upon  goods  and  produce  brought  for  consumption 
from  foreign  countries ;  such  duties  are  sometimes  collected 
upon  exports  made  to  foreign  countries,  and  upon  goods 
and  produce  passing  from  on«  port  to  another  of  the  same 
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,1  countrj'.  Of  this  nature  were  the  duties  on  coals,  slate, 
and  stone,  carried  coastwise  from  one  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  another,  which  duties  were  repealed  in  isrn. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small-rated  export  duty  upon  coals, 
hare-skins,  rabbit-skins,  and  shoep*s  wool,  and  an  ad  vaJo- 
rein  duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  shipment  to  foieign 
countries  of  some  articles  of  British  production,  (he  whole 
customs-revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  now  derived  from  dutiea 
charged  upon  the  importation  for  consumption  of  foiei^ii 
and  colonial  merchandise. 

The  earliest  statute  passed  in  this  country,  wliereby  (he 
crown  was  authorized  to  leV}'  customs-duties,  was  (he  3id 
of  Edward  I.  The  mode  long  employed  in  the  collect  ion  of 
these  duties  was  to  affix  a  certain  rate  or  value  upon  each 
kind  or  article  of  merchandise,  and  to  grant  what  was  culled 
a  subsidy  upon  these  rates.  This  subsidy  was  geneially  une 
shilling  of  duty  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  value  ai^signcd 
in  the  book  of  rates.  The  early  acts  granting  these  duties 
speak  of  them  a&  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The 
word  tonnage  was  applied  to  a  specific  duty  charged  on  the 
importation  of  each  tun  of  wine  and  the  exportation  of 
each  tun  of  beer;  and  the  word  poundage  was  applied  to 
other  articles  valued  as  already  explained. 

The  first  *  book  of  rates  agreea  upon  by  the  House  of 
Commons,'  is  believed  to  be  that  compiled  by  a  commi(tee 
in  1642,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  House  by  Lawrence  Blaiklock.  The 
next  book  of  rates  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  also 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1660,  the 
year  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  In  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  the  principle 
of  poundage  was  altered  as  respected  some  articles,  and  upon 
those  articles  specific  duties  were  charged  instead,  thougli 
the  system  was  still  followed  with  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of 
articles.  But  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne  many 
additional  specific  rates  were  imposed,  in  place  of  the 
valuation  for  the  subsidy  This  course  of  substitution  was 
continued  from  time  to  time,  and  some  other  innovations 
were  adopted  by  which  the  simplicity  of  the  antient  plan  was 
destroyea ;  so  that  in  a  work  of  authority,  publisheu  by  Mr. 
Henry  Saxby,  of  the  Custom-House,  London,  in  1757,  we 
find  as  many  as  thirty -nine  principal  branches  of  customs- 
duties,  with  subdivisions  applying  to  different  kinds  of 
goods,  thereby  introducing  a  degree  of  complication  into  the 
subject  which  must  have  caused  great  embarrassment  to 
traders. 

The  difficulties  here  mentioned  were  increased  by  the  great 
number  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  from  year  to  year  for 
altering  the  duties  or  regulations  of  this  branch  of  the  re- 
venue ;  and  the  great  bulk  and  intricacy  of  the  customs-laws 
had  caused  such  inconvenience  that  about  the  year  1810  tho 
lords  of  the  Treasury  employed  Mr.  J  ickling  to  prepare  a 
digest  of  those  laws.  Five  years  were  employed  in  com- 
pleting this  task,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  la- 
borious nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the  necessity  for  its 
performance,  from  the  fact  that  the  digest  forms  a  large 
octavo  volume  of  1375  pages.  Tlie  work  is  intituled  *A 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  comprising  a  Sum- 
mary of  the  Statutes  in  force  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  53rd  George  III.  inclusive.'  The  effect  of  the  numerous 
fresh  enactments  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  expo- 
sition of  the  revenue  laws  was  very  soon  apparent,  and  in 
1823,  Mr.  Hume,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  then 
comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  Lond'on,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasmy  *  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
general  law  or  set  of  laws  for  the  consolidalion  of  the  Cus-* 
toms  of  the  United  Kingdom.*  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  Mr.  Hume  prepared  11  bills  under  the  following 
heads': —  ^ 

An  Act   for   iho   MiinaffemeHt  of  Uie    Ca»toina,   6  Gtiorgc  IV.,  cap.  106. 

M       for  Uie  eeneral  uegulation  of  the  Customs,  „  ..  lUT. 

,.  for  the  Prevention  of  Smuffgliog,  .  .  t*  »  108. 
„       for  the  Eocotiragement  of  liritish  Shipping 

and  Navigation.            ....  „  „  109. 

„        for  the  Registering  of  Briti«h> Vessels,        .  „  „  110. 

„        for  granting  Duties  of  Customs,         .         .  •>  »•  HI. 

„  for  the  Warehousing  of  Goods,  .  .  »,  „  112. 
„       to  grant  certain  Uounties  and  Allowances 

of  Customs. w  >.  113. 

„        to  regulate    the  Trade  of  the  British  Pos- 

seisions  abroad,     .         .         .        .       .  ••  ,114. 

„  for  regulating  tlie  Trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  „  „  115. 
„        for  regulating  Vessels  cart|ing  Passengers 

to  foreign  Parts,         .          .          .        .  t.  »,  1 IG. 

These  several  acts  received  the  roya  assent  in  July, 
1825,  and  were  respectively  brought  intooperatiouon  tlio 
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1st  January,  1826.  In  their  effect  they  have  rendered 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  commerce  and  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  by  substituting  simplicity  for  cpmplexity,  and 
certainty  for  the  conflicting  opinions  and  varymg  practice 
of  those  by  whom  the  previous  statutes  were  practically 
administered.  The  number  of  those  statutes,  many  of 
which  were  obsolete,  that  were  repealed  by  the  first  of  these 
11  acts,  amounted  to  443.  Many  subsequent  acts  affecting 
the  customs-revenue  have  certainly  been  passed,  but  the 
whole  customs-laws  of  this  country  now  in  force  are  con- 
tained in  one  moderately  sized  octavo  volume,  in  which  the 
subject  appears  cleared  from  all  complexity. 

The  amount  of  customs-duties  collected  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dunng  each  of  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as 
follows : — 


1827 

.   £21,009,052 

1832   . 

£19,684,574 

1828 

20,608,710 

1833  • 

18,575,182 

1829 

20,571,837 

1834  . 

21,118,920 

1830 

21,084,524 

1835  . 

22,990,877 

1831 

19,645,939 

1836  . 

23,796,622 

The  great  bulk  of  this  revenue  is  collected  from  a  very 
small  number  of  articles.  Upon  six  of  these,  viz.,  spirits, 
sugar,  tea,  timber,  tobacco,  and  wine,  the  amount  collected 
in  1836  exceeded  19  millions,  and  22  out  of  23}  miUions  in 
the  same  year  was  afforded  by  17  articles,  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  furnished  102,108/.  to  the  revenue.  The 
eleven  articles  which,  with  the  six  already  enumerated, 
make  up  the  22  millions  of  duty,  are  butter,  cheese,  coffee, 
currants,  raisins,  molasses^  seeds,  silk  manu&ctures,  tallow, 
cotton,  and  sheep's  wool.  The  remaining  amount,  less 
than  two  miUions,  is  levied  upon  a  long  list  comprising 
several  hundred  articles  of  merchandise^  as  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  the  disadvantage  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  must  be  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the 
benefit  yielded  to  the  revenue. 

CUSTRIN,  one  of  the  eighteen  cnrcles  into  which  the 
government  of  Frankfort,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, is  divided.  Its  area  is  about  294  square  miles, 
and  it  contains  about  40,800  inhabitants;  an  increase  of 
11,900  since  the  year  1817,  It  lies  on  each  side  of  the 
Oder,  into  which  tne  Warthe  flows  at  Ciistrin.  The  western 
parts  are  whollv  composed  of  marsh  land  and  swamps,  aad 
contain  the '  Oaerbruck,'  or  swamp  of  the  Oder :  the  eastern 
parts  are  at  a  greater  elevation,  and  are  well  wooded.  The 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle-breeding ; 
the  circle,  however,  grows  com  enough  for  its  consumption, 
besides  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco. 

CiJSTRIN,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  in  52°  35'  N.  lat. 
and  14'*40'.£.  long.,  is  a  strong  fortress  placed  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Warthe  with  the  Oder,  and  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  marshes  and  water.  The  first  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  by  John,  Marerave  of  Branden- 
burg, in  1568 :  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  uie  Swedes  in  1631. 
All  but  three  houses  were  destroyed  in  a  bombardment  by 
the  Russians,  of  eight  days  only,  in  August,  1758  ;  it  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  French,  November  1,  1806, 
and  was  given  up  by  them,  March  1,  1814.  The  town  itself 
and  its  fortifications  are  of  small  extent ;  but  without  them 
it  comprises  the  new  town,  the  intrenchments  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder,  which  is  connected  with  the  new  town  by 
a  wooden  bridge  875  feet  long,  and  a  long  suburb  running 
along  the  rig[ht  bank  of  the  Oder,  as  well  as  two  smaller 
suburbs.  Ciistrin  has  two  Protestant  churches,  a  gymna- 
^  Slum,  hospital,  and  bridewell ;  about  600  houses,  and  5600  in- 
*  habitants.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  stockings, 
starch,  brandy,  and  beer.  Much  grain  and  cattle  are  sold, 
but  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort  renders  its  external  trade 
comparatively  insignificant. 

CUTCH,  a  principality  lying  between  22""  and  25*  N.  lat. 
and  between  68''  and  72^  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Great  Sandy  Desert,  on  the  east  and  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutcb,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Koree 
or  eastern  outlet  of  the  Indus.  The  country  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  that  towards  the  south 
is  an  irregular  hilly  tract ;  the  northern  part,  called  The 
Eunn,  is  an  extensive  salt  morass,  160  miles  long  firom 
east  to  west,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  60 
miles.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Runn  is  completely 
covered  with  water,  and  the  'country  to  the  south  is  quite 
insulated.  During  the  dry  monsoon  the  waters  retire,  and 
the  Runn  assumes  a  diversified  appearance.  In  some  parts 
it  is  still  an  impassable  salt  s^amp ;  in  other  parts  Uiere 


are  great  banks  of  dry  unproductive  sand,  covered  occaaion- 
ally  with  saline  incrustation^  while  other  parts  afford  to- 
lerable pasture.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  Runn  can 
be  traversed  with  difllculty,  and  only  in  certain  parts,  by 
horsemen. 

The  soil  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  country  is  for  the 
most  part  clay,  covered  with  about  five  inches  of  deep  sand. 
Towards  the  east  the  soil  is  loamy,  and  near  the  hilU  the 
surfoce  is  covered  with  volcanic  matter,  and  abounds  with 
specimens  of  metallic  scoria.  A  range  of  hills,  named  the 
Lakhi,  running  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  this 
part  of  Cuich,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
These  hills  are  one  continuous  mass  of  rock,  destitute  of 
soil  and  of  water,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
water  forms  channels  for  itself,  through  which  it  rushes  to 
the  plain  on  each  side.  A  high  bank  of  sand  extends  along 
the  shore  the  whole  distance  from  the  Indus  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch.  But  little  wood  is  found  in  the  principality.  A 
few  common  trees  have  been  planted  about  the  villages, 
and  among  them  are  date-trees,  which  yield  fruit  of  good 
quality.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  the  produce  exported  in  return  for  grain,  of  which  a 
sufliciency  is  not  grown  for  consumption,  and  which  is  pro- 
cured firom  Gujerat  and  Sinde.  Iron  ore  occurs  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  most  parts  coal  is  found  in 
abundance.  Great  expectations  were  at  one  time  formed  as 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fix)m  the  coal,  but  the 
quality  has  not  proved  such  as  to  encourage  the  expense 
of  creating  mining  establishments.  A  mine  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Bhooj  was  worked  experimentally  by  order 
of  the  Bombay  government  in  1 826,  but  was  soon  aban- 
doned. The  coal  that  was  worked  lay  in  two  seams,  each 
seven  inches  thick,  and  about  twelve  inches  apart  Another 
mine  was  opened  in  1828  at  Seesaghud,  about  19  miles 
from  Mandavee,  where  also  there  were  found  two  veins, 
the  upper  one  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  other 
13  incnes  thick. 

The  horses  of  Cutch  are  much  esteemed ;  the  oxen  are  of 
a  very  inferior  d^cription.  Goats  and  sheep  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  wool  of  the  latter  is  of  long  staple  but  coarse, 
answering  well  for  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  car- 
peting: the  weight  of  the  fleece  averages  firom  four  and  a 
half  to  five  pounds.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  made  and 
used  by  the  inhabitants.  Towards  the  north,  and  near 
the  Runn,  wild  asses  are  very  numerous,  and  are  met  with 
in  herds  of  sixty  or  seventy  together.  This  animal  is  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  tame  ass.  It  is  fierce  and  untame- 
able  in  its  nature,  and  when  unable  to  procure  pasturage  in 
the  desert  lands,  advances  into  the  inclosed  country,  and 
does  much  damage  to  the  grain  crops :  the  flesh  is  said  to 
be  good  eating. 

The  principal  towns  of  Cutch  are,  Anjar  [An jarJ  Bhooj, 
the  modem  capital,  Luckput  Bunder,  Mandavee,  Rohur, 
and  Tahrah.  ^hooj  was  founded  about  200  years  ago  by 
Rao  Bharra :  it  stands  on  the  south-west  side  of  a  hill,  hi 
23**  18'  N.  lat.  and  69°  50'  !fi.  long.  The  fortifications  are 
extensive,  but  being  badly  planned  afford  little  protection 
to  the  place.  The  town  has  a  handsome  appearance  from 
a  distance ;  it  contains  several  mosques  and  pagodas  of 
white  masonry,  interspersed  with  plantations  of  date-trees, 
but  on  a  nearer  approach  there  are  found  to  be  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mean  dwellings.  The  palace  of  the  rao  is  a  large 
and  well-built  structure,  covered  with  a  kind  of  white 
enamel,  which  gives  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The 
population  amounted,  in  1818,  to  20,000,  among  whom 
were  many  ingenious  goldsmiths  and  jewellers.  Luckput 
Bunder,  formerly  called  Bustabunder,  but  which  obtained 
its  present  name  in  1793,  when  the  fort  of  Luckput  was 
built,  stands  near  the  east  side  of  the  Koree,  in  23^  47' 
N.  lat.,  and  68*  56'  E.  long.,  75  miles  north-west  from 
Bhooj.  The  town  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which 
rises  fiom  a  swampy  plain;  it  contains  only  about  2000 
iiihabitants,  and  is  principally  important  as  being  on  the 
high  road  from  Bhooj  and  Mandavee  into  Sinde.  ^  Prenous 
to  the  great  earthquake  of  1819,  the  communi(ition  firom 
this  town  to  the  head  of  the  sestiiary  of  the  Kor6e  was  bv 
iteans  of  a  small  shallow  creek,  navigable  only  by  small 
boats,  but  the  effect  of  this  convulsion  was  to  deepen  the 
water  to  eighteen  feet,  and  effectually  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion ;  it  is  however  not  a  place  of  much  trade. 

Mandavee,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Cutch,  is  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  t6  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  in  222°  51'  N.lat,  and  69*  34' 
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B.  long.  Mandavee  is  the'tnost  populous  place  m  tlie  prin- 
cipalis, and  contains  50,000  inhabitants,  >^ho  are  prin- 
cipalh  Bhattias,  Banyans,  and  Brahmins:  there  are  but 
few  Mohammedans.  The  port  is  an  open  roadstead  with  a 
creek;  there  are  250  vessels  belonging  to  tho  place,  by 
means  of  which  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Zanguebar  and  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  Red 
Sea  and  Arabia,  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mekran,  and 
Sinde,  and  with  India  as  far  as  Ceylon.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed in  this  traffic  vary  from  25  to  200  tons  burthen; 
they  carry  a  large  lateen  sail,  and  have  two  masts,  but 
are  never  decked;  they  are  navigated  by  native  pilots, 
who  have  acquired  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  and  steer 
by  charts.  The  natives  assert  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Mandavee  has  existed  for  a  very  long  period,  but  it  appears 
that  the  nautical  skill  of  their  mariners  received  great  im- 
provement from  the  instructions  of  a  native  Rajpoot  named 
Kam-Sing,  who  was  carried  to  Holland  about  a  century  ago, 
and  after  a  residence  in  Europe  of  some  years*  duration, 
returned  home  *  with  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  navigation, 
ship-building,  and  other  arts,  which  have  been  ever  since 

S reserve!.'  The  most  valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  Man- 
avee  is  that  carried  on  with  the  eastern  coast  of  AfHca,  a 
distance  of  3000  miles,  whence  the  merchants  of  Cutch 
procure  ivory,  rhinoceros  hides,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  cotton.  Rohur,  also  a  sea- 
port, is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  opposite  to  Wumania 
on  the  Gujerat  peninsula,  and  is  in  23**  2'  N.  lat.,  and  70* 
21'  E.  long.,  about  twelve  mfles  from  Anjar:  the  depth  of 
water  in  this  part  of  the  gulf  does  not  admit  the  passage  of 
any  but  small  vessels.  The  chief  trade  of  Rohur  is  carried 
on  with  Gujerat.  Tahrah,  a  jjopulous  place,  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  Hindus,  is  a  fortified  town  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  from  Luckput  Bunder,  on  the  road  between  that 
place  and  Mandavee. 

The  population  of  Cutch  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
400,000  souls,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  MohaYnmedans^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  Hindus.  The 
Jharejah  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who  were  estimated  in  1818  to 
amount  to  12,000,  are  believers  in  the  Koran,  and  at  the 
same  time  adhere  to  many  Hindu  observances.  This  tribe, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Rao  or  sovereign  prince  of  Cutch, 
is  remarkable  for  the  almost  universal  practice  of  female 
infanticide,  a  practice  which  the  English  government  has 
vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress.  Captain  Macmurdo,  the 
political  resident  at  Bhooj,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
total  number  of  females  belonging  by  birth  to  the  Jharejah 
tribe  who  were  alive  in  1 8 1 8  did  not  exceed  thirty.  The  morals 
of  the  tribe  are  in  other  respects  said  to  be  very  degraded ; 
they  are  ignorant,  indolent,  and  almost  universally  addicted 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors :  their  wives 
are  all  necessarily  procured  from  among  other  tribes. 

Engagements  of  amity  were  entered  into  between  the 
British  and  the  government  of  Cutch  in  1809,  ostensibly 
with  a  view  to  thwe  suppression  of  piracy,  but  really  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  Europeans  from  the  country,  a  precau- 
tionary measure  adopted  in  anticipation  of  a  threatened  in- 
vasion of  India  by  the  French.  In  1 81 5,  in  conseouence  of 
depredations  committed  by  the  subjects  of  Cutch  on  the 
territory  of  the  Guicowar,  our  ally,  an  English  force  was 
sent  into  Cutch,  the  Rao  was  deposed,  and  a  new  chief 
placed  upon  the  throne,  who  engaged  to  receive  a  subsidiary 
force;  but  the  Rao  whom  the  English  installed  having 
thrown  the  country  into  disorder  by  misgovernmont,  he 
was  in  turn  deposed  hkewise  in  October,  1819,  and  his  in- 
fant son,  Mirza  Rao  Sree  Dessuljee,  set  up  in  his  stead, 
under  a  council  of  regency,  of  which  the  British  resident 
was  a  member :  this  in  effect  placed  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  1822  a  further 
treaty  was  made,  restoring  Anjar,  which  place  had  been 
ceded  to  the  English  in  1816.  In  return  for  this  the  go- 
vernment of  Cutch  agreed  to  pay  88,000  rupees  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  pre- 
viously payable.  It  was  calculated  that  these  sums,  which 
together  amounted  to  28,800/.,  would  have  absorbed  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  but  it  was 
found  in  practice  that  they  greatly  exceeded  one-half  the 
net  revenue,  and  repeated  remissions  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion have  been  found  necessary.  In  the  political  letter 
addressed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment on  26th  May,  1 830>  some  of  the  evils  are  pointed  out, 
which  appear  to  be  almost  unavoidable  under  the  system  of 
interference  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Indian  governments. 


'  YovL  hare  been  Jed,'  say  the  Directors,  *  into  a  much  more 
mtntiteinterftrreil\^  in  the  Intemaradminfetratioii  of  CilSlk 
than  entered  into  your  contemplation  when  vou  formed  th* 
present  arrangement  for  the  government  of  that  country. 
This  extension  of  your  direct  authority  has  taken  place,  as 
is  usual  in  stich  cases,  by  insensible  degrees,  evils  having 
been  found  to  be  produced  by  partial  interference  which  it 
required  a  greater  interference  to  remedy.' 

(Reports  qf  Committees  of  House  qf  Commons  on  the 
Affairs  qf  India  in  1830  and  1832.) 

CUTICLE,  the  external  skin  of  a  plant  It  is  composed 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  empty  flattened  cells,  which  aahere 
firmly  to  each  other,  and  ser\e  as  a  protection  to  the  succu- 
lent tender  tissue  placed  beneath  them.  The  thickness  of 
the  sides  of  the  cells  renders  them  well  adapted  to  repel 
mechanical  violence  and  the  air  cavities  which  it  contains 
give  the  cuticle  great  efficiency  as  a  slow  conductor  of  caloric, 
enabling  it  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  the  escape  too  ra- 
pidly of  the  internal  heat  of  a  plant,  and  on  the  other  to 
guard  the  tissue  against  scorcning  by  the  too  powerful 
action  of  the  sun.  Accordingly  we  find  the  cuticle  thickest 
and  most  completely  organized  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  while  in  submerged  plants,  which 
never  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  all,  it  is  absent. 
When  plants  inhabit  damp  shady  places,  it  is  thinner;  when 
they  grow  on  hot  dry  rocks,  it  is  tnicker  than  usual ;  and  it 
is  m  all  cases  found  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 
Once  removed  it  is  never  renewed. 

Sometimes  it  has  openings  through  it  into  air-chambers 
placed  below  it,  and  such  openings  are  guarded  by  a  pair  of 
oblong  parallel  cells,  whicn,  by  their  expansion  and  con- 
traction, close  or  widen  the  oriQce.  These  organs  are  called 
stomates,  and  are  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  intended 
to  assist  in  the  respiration  of  plants. 

CUTTACK,  a  Strict  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
province  of  Bengal,  oii  the  west  by  various  Maharatta  states ; 
and  on  the  soutn-west  by  the  Northern  Circars.  Its  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  180  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  110  miles.  On  the  coast,  and  for  twenty  miles 
inland,  the  country  is  low  and  covered  with  wood,  and  being 
Subject  to  inundation  at  Spring-tides  is  very  marshy.  Be- 
yond twenty  miles  IVom  the  sea  the  country  rises  con- 
siderably, and  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile.  At  a  further  dis- 
tance inland  of  twenty  miles  it  swells  into  hills,  and  is  well 
wooded ;  some  of  the  trees  are  valuable  for  cabinet  work, 
and  others  are  used  in  dyeing.  The  forests  are  much  in- 
fested by  wild  beasts.  The  region  thus  lying  beyond  the 
marshy  delta  is  called  the  Mogulbundy.  Beyond  this  is  a 
third  region,  which  is  hilly,  ana  extends  westward  as  far  as 
GundWana.  This  region  is  parcelled  among  sixteen  here- 
ditary Zamindars,  who  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  and  are  considered  as  tributary  rajahs,  paying  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  not  produce  of  their 
estates.  The  country  is  subdivided  under  these  Zamindars 
into  a  great  number  of  estates,  which  are  also  held  by  here- 
ditary succession.  A  great  variety  of  minerals  are  found  in 
this  hilly  country :  iron  is  met  with  in  many  parts ;  and 
inferior  garnets  in  great  quantities. 

Cuttack  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  become  larce  rivers.  The  principalof 
these  are  the  Mahanuddy  and  its  numerous  branches,  the 
Bhaminee,  the  Bytumee,  and  th'b  Subunreeka.  The  Bha- 
minee  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gundwana,  and  flowing 
first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  east,  traverses  the  district 
of  Cuttack ;  uniting  with  the  Bei'oopah,  a  branch  of  the 
Mahanuddy,  it  joins  the  sea  near  Point  Palmyras.  The 
Bytumee  nses  among  the  mountains  of  Chuta  Nagpore  in 
Bahar,  and  flows  south  through  Grangpore  in  Gunawana : 
on  entering  Cuttack  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  after- 
wards to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  20^  48' 
N.  lat.  The  Subunreeka  likewise  rises  in  Chuta  Nagpore, 
and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  with  a  very  winding 
course,  for  250  miles,  and  joins  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  These 
rivers  abound  with  fisn. 

Tlie  rainy  season  does  not  begin  so  early  as  in  Bengal, 
but  continues  from  September  to  November  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  cause  the  different  rivers  to  overflow  their 
banks.  In  November  the  weather  again  becomes  fine. 
From  April  to  June  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  would 
be  hardly  supportable  but  for  occasional  thunder  storms, 
aocorapanied  by  rain.    At  other  times  the  climate  is  more 
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temperate,  but  the  thermometer  seldom,  if  ever,  sinks 
below  60". 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coast ;  the  produce  is  very  white  and  pure,  and 
yields  a  revenue  of  about  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees  (180,000/.) 
per  annum.  The  Mogulbundy  produces  rice  and  other 
grains,  pulse,  spices,  dyeing  stuffs,  and  sugar.  Maize  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  products  in  the  hilly  country  farther 
inland.  During  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  rivers  arc 
full,  a  good  deal  of  teak  and  other  timber  is  floated  down  to 
the  coast.  The  forests  in  which  this  timber  is  cut  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  for  that  reason  can  be  visited  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  district  are  Cuttack,  Balasore, 
and  Juggemauth.  '  [Cuttack,  Balasore,  Jugoernauth.] 
The  other  towns,  or  rather  large  villages,  deserving  of  men- 
tion, are  Buddruck,  SoroU,  and  Piply.  Buddruck  is  thuty- 
eight  miles  S.  S.W.  from  Balasore,  in  21**  7' N.  lat.  and 
86^  26'  E.  long.  It  is  this  village  and  its  neighbourhood 
that  famish  most  of  the  people  who  are  known  in  Calcutta 
as  Balasore  bearers.  Soroli  is  about  twenty-three  miles 
south-west  from  Balasore ;  it  contains  two  fine  tanks  and 
the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort.  Piply  is  twenty-seven  miles  south 
from  the  town  of  Cuttack,  in  20''  5'  N.  lat.  and  85*^  58' 
E.  long.  The  district  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
villages.  The  whole  population,  including  the  inhabitants 
of  the  three  principal  towns,  was  estimated  in  1822  at 
1,296,365.  The  revenue  consists  of  the  profits  of  the  salt 
monopoly  already  mentioned;  the  land  assessment,  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees  (140,000/.),  nearly  all  of 
which  sum  is  collected  m  the  Mogulbundy ;  customs-duties, 
pil>?rim  tax,  and  other  minor  sources,  about  one  lac  in 
addition.  Making  cllowaiice  for  the  expenses  of  collection, 
the  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  district  is  about  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees,  or  300,000/.  A  great  pai-t  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  composed  of  cowries,  supplies  of  which  are  ob- 
tained every  year  from  the  Maldive  Islands  in  return  for 
grain.  A  considerable  amount  of  bullion  is  carried  into 
Cuttack  by  pilgrims,  but  this  for  the  most  part  finds  its  way 
to  Calcutta. 

The  district  of  Cuttack,  including  Balasore  and  other 
dependencies,  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company,  in 
full  sovereignty,  by  the  rajah  of  Berar,  in  January,  1804; 
the  fort  and  town  of  Cuttack  were  taken  by  the  English 
aimy  in  the  month  of  October  preceding.  The  salt  mono- 
poly was  partially  introduced  soon  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory,  but  was  first  legally  recognized  by  the  go- 
vernment in  1814.  The  measures  at  fii*st  pursued  operated 
rather  to  restrict  the  supply  than  to  subject  the  article  to 
taxation,  and  much  distress  was  thereby  occasioned  to  the 
people  without  producing  any  adequate  addition  to  the  go- 
vernment revenues.  This  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  too  rapid  introduction  of  a  new  revenue  system,  and 
the  consequent  sales  of  land  for  arrears  of  rent,  whereby  in 
the  course  of  eleven  yeare  a  transfer  had  been  effected  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  settled  lands  in  the  Mogulbundy 
from  the  original  possessors,  excited  so  much  exasperation, 
that  a  very  serious  revolt  was  attempted  in  1817,  and  this 
was  not  fully  quelled  until  two  years  after,  causing  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  lives.  Aner  this  insurrection  was 
quelled,  arrangements  were  made  for  supplying  the  district 
with  salt  by  an  extended  system  of  local  sales,  at  fixed 
prices,  below  those  of  the  auction  sales  at  Calcutta,  and  by 
this  means  a  much  larger  quantity  has  been  sold  for  con- 
sumption within  the  district,  the  revenue  has  been  improved, 
and  the  people  have  been  relieved  from  what  was  felt  as 
a  severe  oppression, 

(Rennell  s  Memoir  ;  Reports  of  Committee  of  Commons 
on  the  affairs  of  India,  1832 ;  Revenue  and  Judicial  Selec- 
tions, printed  by  the  East  India  Company.) 

CUTTACK,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in 
20"  27'  N.  lat,  and  86°  5'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
tongue  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy 
river.  During  the  rainy  season  Cuttack  is  completely  in- 
sulated, and  the  town  itself  would  bo  subject  to  periodical 
inundations  but  for  large  and  solid  embankments  faced 
with  cut  stone,  which  effectually  keep  out  the  water.  The 
necessity  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficacy  of  these  embank- 
ments were  proved  during  the  heavy  rains  of  1817,  when 
the  waters  rose  in  one  night  eighteen  feet.  The  river,  during 
the  rains,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  deep  at  this  part,  but  during  the  dry  season  it  is  a 
narrow  stream  with  a  depth  of  only  three  feet. 


The  Sanscrit  word  Catak,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
town  is  derived,  signifies  a  royal  residence.  While  the  pro- 
vince of  Onssa  preserved  its  independence,  Cuttack  was  the 
residence  of  the  Gajapati,  or  superior  rajah,  at  whose  court 
the  military  chiefs  of  Orissa  performed  feudal  service.  The 
Mogulbundy  already  described,  formed  the  fisc  or  domain 
of  the  Gajapati,  while  the  holdings  of  the  military  chiefs 
were  situated  round  and  along  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  their  possessors  to  defend  the  country 
from  the  irruptions  of  neighbouring  powers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  marches  in  Europe  were  in 
former  days  required  to  repel  invaders. 

The  town  contains  a  very  well-built  street  with  houses 
of  stone  two  ai»d  three  stories  high,  a  large  market-place, 
and  several  mosques ;  in  one  of  these  is  exhibited  a  stone 
brought  from  Mecca,  and  bearing  an  impression  of  the  foot 
of  Mohammed.  In  1822  the  town  contained  altogether 
6500  houses  and  40,u00  inhabitants.  The  fortress  of  Bara- 
buttee,  which  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  stands 
about  a  r^aile  north-west  from  the  town.  Cuttack  is  251 
miles  from  Calcutta,  482  miles  from  Nagpore,  651  from 
Hyderabad,  779  from  Madras,  and  902  miles  from  Delhi, 
all  travelling  distances.  (Renneirs  Memoirs;  Col.  Briggs 
on  the  Land  Tax  in  India.) 

CUTTING,  in  gardening,  is  a  portion  of  a  plant  from 
which  a  new  individual  is  propagated  when  placed  in  the 
earth.  Every  body  knows  that  a  stick  of  willow  stuck  into 
the  ground  will  put  forth  roots,  and  become  a  new  plant : 
such  an  instance  is  a  rude  exemplification  of  the  manner  of 
multiplying  plants  by  cuttings.  In  the  empirical  rules  to 
be  observed  in  this  operation,  the  reader  had  better  consult 
some  book  on  gardening ;  we  shall  confine  our  obser%ation8 
to  the  theory  of  the  operation. 

Every  bud  which  a  plant  contains  is  a  distinct  seat  of 
life,  capable,  under  fitting  circumstances,  of  growing,  flower- 
ing, fruiting,  seeding,  independently  of  all  other  buds,  and 
able,  if  separated  from  the  mother  plant,  to  form  a  new  in- 
dividual. The  buds  of  a  vine,  and  of  a  potato,  are  actually 
so  employed  under  the  name  of  eyes ;  a  cutting  is  merely 
a  small  collection  of  eyes  adhering  to  a  mass  of  *woody 
matter. 

A  cutting,  when  prepared  for  planting,  is  cut  off  close  to 
a  bud  at  the  bottom,  and  down  to  another  at  the  upper 
end ;  it  is  then  placetl  in  earth  quite  up  to  its  topmost  bud, 
the  remainder  being  buried.  The  object  of  this  is  three- 
fold :  firstly,  to  expose  only  one  bud  to  the  stimulus  of  light, 
so  that  when  the  cutting  begins  to  grow  the  leaves  may 
not,  from  their  number,  require  more  food  than  tlie  woody 
system  can  supply ;  secondly,  to  keep  back  the  other  eyes 
by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  upon  them ;  and  thirdly,  to 
expose  as  great  a  surface  of  the  cutting  as  possible  to  the 
influence  of  the  moist  earth  and  darkness,  by  means  of 
Avhich  the  production  of  roots  will  bo  facilitated. 

In  delicate  operations,  where  cuttings  are  difficult  io 
strike,  several  additional  practices  are  had  recourse  to.  The 
cuttings  are  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  in  order  to  keep  the 
air  that  surrounds  them  saturated  with  moisture,  so  that 
when  the  buds  begin  to  grow  they  may  not  exhaust  the 
cutting  of  its  vital  fluid  by  their  excessive  evaporation. 
They  are  shaded  with  the  same  object  in  view ;  sun-light 
increases  evaporation,  and  stimulates  a  growing  part  into 
action :  the  desire  of  the  gardener  is  to  guard  against  this 
till  his  cuttings  have  formed  abundant  roots  to  feed  by. 
When  cuttings  are  very  difficult  to  strike,  their  lower  end 
is  often  made  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  garden-pot  in 
which  they  are  to  grow ;  this  removes  their  wounded  end 
from  too  much  moisture,  and  prevents  their  being  gorged 
with  crude  sap  before  they  are  able  to  digest  it,  an  evil  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  being  exhausted  by  too  rapid  a  digestion. 
The  same  or  a  similar  purpose  is  answered  by  putting  the 
cuttings  in  the  first  instance  into  pure  silex  (silver  sand),  from 
which  they  are  removed  as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted ;  such 
sand  permits  only  a  slow  transmission  of  water  through  it, 
and  is  in  feet  incapable  of  supersaturation  if  proper  means 
are  taken  to  drain  it ;  and  hence  it  renders  it  impossible 
that  water  should  be  conveyed  too  quickly  into  the  open 
vessels  of  the  cutting. 

In  many  cases  a  single  leaf,  or  a  portion  of  one,  is  left 
attached  to  the  upper  eye  of  the  cutting ;  this  is  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  a  slow  circulation  in  the  system,  and  of 
drawing  into  the  vessels  of  the  w^ood  a  gentle  current  of 
moisture,  so  that  the  cutting  may  never  be  too  much  ex- 
hausted. 
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When  cuttings  will  not  strike  because  they  are  too  young, 
the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  young  tissue  being  too  ab- 
sorbent, and  taking  up  moisture  fester  than  it  can  digest  it, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  repletion  of  the  vessels,  disease, 
and  death.  On  the  other  hand,  cuttings  the  wood  of  which 
is  too  old  will  not  strike  from  an  opposite  cause ;  their  ves- 
sels are  so  small  and  rii^d,  that  when  the  young  leaves  are 
ready  to  expand,  and  the  new  roots  to  develop,  the  supply 
of  food  moves  too  slu^shly  through  the  cutting  from  point 
to  point,  and  hence  the  new  parts  wither  if  formed,  or  will 
not  form  at  all.  The  exact  age  at  which  a  cutting  roots 
most  readily  is  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  not  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  any  theoretical  rule. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  these  points  are  well  consi- 
dered, all  plants,  of  whatever  nature,  provided  they  have 
well-formed  buds,  are  capable  of  striking  from  cuttings ; 
and  it  is  notorious,  that  while  some  gardeners  can  only  suc- 
ceed with  the  commonest  things,  others,  by  the  success  that 
attends  their  operations,  possess  what  would  seem  a  magi- 
cal power  over  plants,  if  we  did  not  know  that  natural  magic 
consists  in  nothing  more  than  the  right  application  of  right 
knowledge  at  the  right  time. 

CUTTLE-FISH.     [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  425;  Sb- 

PIAD.B.] 

CUVIE'R,  GEORGES,  was  born  August  23,  1769,  at 
Montbeliard,  now  in  the  department  of  Dotibs,  but  which 
at  that  time  was  a  county  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Wiir- 
tcmberg.  His  father,  a  half-pay  officer  or  a  Swiss  regi- 
ment in  the  French  service,  had  married  late  in  life  a 
young  and  accomplished  woman,  who  took  especial  care 
of  Cuvier's  early  eaucation.  He  was  sent  to  study  first  at 
T'bingen,  and  he  afterwards  entered  the  Academia  Caro- 
lina, then  newly  established  at  Stuttgard  by  Prince  Charles 
of  VViirteillberg  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  young  men  for 
public  and  diplomatic  offices.  Cuvier,  however,  bestowed 
most  of  his  time  on  natural  history ;  he  collected  specimens, 
a'ld  drew  and  coloured  insects,  birds,  and  plants  during 
his  hours  of  recreation.  The  limited  circumstances  of  his 
family  obliged  him  to  remove  from  Stuttgard  before  he 
obtained  any  public  employment;  and  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  only  son 
of  Count  d'Hericy  in  Normandy.  The  family  residence 
being  near  the  sea,  the  study  of  marine  animals  became  a 
part  of  Cuvier's  occupation.  He  compared  the  living  spe- 
cies with  the  fbssil  remains  found  in  the  neighbournood ; 
and  the  dissection  of  a  species  of  cuttle-fish  led  him  to 
study  tho  anatomy  of  the  moUusca,  and  to  reduce  to  order 
this  hitherto  neglected  branch  of  zoology.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  a  society  was  fi)rmcd  at  Valmont,  in  his 
neighbourhood,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 
L'Abb6  Teissier,  a  venerable  and  learned  old  man,  the 
author  of  the  ai*ticles  on  agriculture  in  the  *  Encyclop6die 
M6thodi(^ue,'  had  taken  refuge  at  Valmont  from  the  revo- 
lution, disguising  his  obnoxious  character  of  Abbe  under 
the  gorb  and  profession  of  a  surgeon.  At  a  mcetin^^  of  the 
new  society  he  expressed  his  opinions  on  his  favourite  s-ub- 
ject  in  a  manner  which  forcibly  reminded  young  Cuvier  of 
the  articles  which  he  had  read  in  the  Encyclop6die.  At 
the  end  of  the  sitting  Cuvier  addressed  the  stranger  by  the 
name  of  1* Abb6  Teissier :  the  abb6  was  alarmed,  but  Cuvier 
soon  removed  his  apprehensions,  and  an  intimacy  was 
formed  between  them.  When  the  reign  of  terror  had 
ceased,  Teissier  wrote  to  Jussieu  and  other  friends  at  Paris 
in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
The  result  was,  that  Cuvier  was  reouested  to  forward 
ftoraeof  his  papers  to  the  Society  of  Natural  History, 
and  shortly  after,  in  1795,  being  then  26  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Mertrud  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Jardin 
(lesPlantes,  which  locality  became  from  that  time  his  home, 
and  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  of  his  fame.  Here  he 
began  the  creation  of  that  now  splendid  collection  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he 
opened  his  first  course  on  that  branch  of  science.  In  1 796 
the  National  Institute  was  formed,  and  Cuvier  was  one  of 
its  first  members.  In  1798  he  published  his  *  Tableau 
61ementaire  de  THistoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,'  and  after- 
wards his  *  M6moire  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles  des  Quad- 
rupedes'  and  *  M^moire  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles  qui  se 
trouvent  dans  les  Gypses  de  Montmartre.'  He  continued 
to  illustrate  the  subject  of  fossil  remains  by  subsequent  me- 
moirs. In  the  year  1800  he  was  named  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  the  College  do  France,  continumg  at  the 


same  time  his  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  In  that  year  were  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  *  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Compar^e,'  which  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  three  follo\iing  volumes 
appeared  in  1805.  In  1802  the  first  consul  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed Cuvier  one  of  the  six  inspectors-general  for  esta- 
blishing lycea,  or  public  schools,  which  were  supported  by 
government  in  thirty  towns  of  France,  and  which  are  now 
called  Roval  Colleges.  Cuvier  established  those  of  Marseilles, 
Nice,  and  Bordeaux.  He  was  about  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed perpetual  secretary  to  the  Institute  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Sciences,  with  a  salary  of  6000  francs. 
In  1803  he  married  the  widow  of  M.  Duvancel,  a  former 
fermier  g6n^ral :  four  children  whom  he  had  by  this  marriage 
all  died  before  him.  In  1808  he  was  commissioned  by 
Napoleon  to  write  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  natural 
sciences  from  the  year  1789.  The  luminous  and  interesting 
treatise  which  he  produced  on  this  occasion  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  Napoleon  in  the  council  of  state.  Cuvier  declares 
the  true  object  of  science  to  be,  *  to  lead  the  mind  of  man 
towards  its  noble  destination — a  knowledge  of  truth — to 
spread  sound  and  wholesome  ideas  among  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  to  draw  human  beings  from  the  empire  of  pre- 
judices and  passions,  to  make  reason  the  arbitrator  and  su- 
preme guide  of  public  opinion.'  His  next  appointment  was 
that  of  counsellor  for  life  of  the  new  Imperial  University, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  frequent  personal  intercourse  with 
Napoleon.  In  1809-10  he  was  charged  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  academies,  the  name  designed  to  be  given  to 
the  old  universities  of  the  Italian  states  which  were  annexed 
to  the  empire.  He  organized  those  of  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
and  Tuscany.  His  reports  of  those  missions  exhibit  the 
mild  and  enlightened  spirit  which  he  brought  to  the  task. 
Speaking  of  the  universities  of  Tuscany,  he  deprecates  a  too 
hasty  and  rash  interference  with  institutions  which  had 
been  founded  and  sustained  by  so  many  great  men,  and  in 
which  he  found  much  to  praise  and  to  retain.  In  1811  lie 
was  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic 
towns:  his  report  especially  concorning  Holland  is  very 
interesting,  as  the  subject  of  public  instruction  in  that 
country  is  not  generally  known.  He  paid  particular  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  higher  branches  of  education,  but  also 
to  popular  or  elementary  instruction;  his  principle  was, 
that  instruction  would  lead  to  civilization,  and  civilization 
to  morality,  and  therefore  that  primary  or  elementary  in- 
struction should  give  to  the  people  every  means  of  fully 
exercising  their  industry  without  disgusting  them  with  their 
condition ;  that  secondary  instruction,  such  as  in  the  lycea, 
should  expand  the  mind,  without  rendering  it  false  or  pre- 
sumptuous ;  and  that  special  or  scientific  instruction  should 
give  to  prance  magistrates,  physicians,  advocates,  generals, 
clergj'men,  professors,  and  other  men  of  learning.  His 
words  were:  *  Give  schools  before  political  rights;  make 
citizens^ comprehend  tho  duties  that  the  state  of  i-ocicty 
imposes'  on  them ;  teach  them  what  are  political  rights 
before  you  oRer  them  for  their  enjoyihent :  then  all  ame- 
lioration will  be  made  without  causing  a  shock ;  then  each 
new  idea,  thrown  upon  good  ground,  will  have  time  to 
germinate,  to  jg^ow,  and  to  ripen,  without  convulsing  the 
social  body.  Imitate  nature,  whicli,  in  the  development  of 
beings,  acts  by  gradation,  and  gives  time  to  every  member 
to  grow  to  perfection.  The  infant  remains  nine  months  in 
its  mother's  womb ;  man's  physical  perfection  only  takes 
place  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  his  moral  completion 
from  thirty  to  forty.  Institutions  must  have  ages  to  produce 
all  their  fruits ;  witness  Christianity,  the  effects  of  which 
are  not  yet  accomplished,  notwithstanding  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  existence.'  (Lamillard,  Eloge  de  M,  le  Baron 
Cuvier.) 

In  1813  Cuvier  was  sent  to  Rome,  then  annexed  to  the 
French  empire,  to  organize  the  universities  Ihere.  Al- 
though his  being  a  Protestant  rendered  this  mission  the 
more  delicate,  yet  his  enlightened  tolerance  and  benignity 
of  manner  gained  him  the  general  esteem  and  approbation 
in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world.  Soon  after  Napoleon 
appointed  him  maitre  des  requites  to  tho  council  of  state  ; 
and  in  1814,  just  before  his  abdication,  he  named  him 
councillor  of  state,  an  appointment  which  was  confirmed  by 
Louis  XVm.,  who  soon  after  appointed  hun  chancellor  of 
the  university,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In 
both  these  capacities  he  found  himself  at  times  m  a  very 
trying  position,  arising  from  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of 
certain  individuals  of  influence  about  coujfe^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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In  1817  he  published  a  second  edition  of  the  'Recherches 
sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles/  in  5  vols.,  8vo.,  and  also  his 
*  Regue  Animal/  in  4  vols.,  in  which  the  whole  subject- 
matter  of  zoology  is  arranged  according  to  the  principle  of  or- 
ganization.   It  begins  with  man,  of  whom  he  recognizes  only 
one  genus  and  one  species,  diversified  by  varieties  called 
races.  In  18 1 8  he  made  a  ioumey  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  appropriate  honour.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.      In  1.819  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  committee  of  the  interior  in 
the  council  of  state,  an   office  which,  fortunately  for  him, 
was  beyond  the  sphere  of  political  intrigues,  and  only  re- 
quired order,  impartiality,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  administration.     In  the  same 
year  Louis  X  VIlI.,  as  a  personal  mark  of  his  regard,  created 
him  a  baron.     He  was  appointed  also  temporary  grand 
master  of  the  University,  an  office    however  which   he 
willingly  resigned  for  that  of  grand  master  of  the  Faculties 
of  Protestant  Theology  in   1822.    He  himself  stipulated 
that  he  should  receive  no  salary  for  this  latter  office.    He 
was  made  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Bible  Society.    Through  his  care  fifiy  new  Protestant 
cures  were  created  in  France.     He  also  estabUshed  new 
professorships  of  history,  living  languages,  and  natural 
nistory,  in  the  minor  schools  of  the  kingdom.    In  1825  he 
republished,  separately,  the  preliminary  discourse  to  the 
*  Kecherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  which  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  title  of  *  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions 
de  la  Surface  du  Globe,'  and  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages  under  the  title  of  *  Theory  of  the 
Earth.'    This  work    is  not  a  system  of  mere  speculative 
theory,  but  a  series  of  deductions  from  actual  facts,  au- 
thenticated by  his  own  researches  into  the  fossil  remains, 
classed  according  to  the  strata  in  which  they  were  found. 
Cuvier  draws  the  following  conclusions :    1st.  That  in  the 
strata  called  primitive  there  are   no   remains  of  life  or 
organized  existence.     2nd.  That  all  organized  existences 
were  not  created  at  the  same  time,  but  at  different  times, 
probably  very  remote  from  each  other ;  vegetables  before 
animals,  the  moUusca  and  fishes  before  reptiles,  and  the 
latter  before  the  mammalia.      The  transition  limestone 
exhibits  the   remains  of  the  lowest  forms  of  existence; 
the  chalk  and  clay  conceal  the  remains  of  fishes,  reptiles, 
and   quadrupeds,  the  beings  of  a  former  order  of  things 
which  have  now  disappeared.     3rd.  That  among  fossil  re- 
mains no  vestige  appears  of  man  or  his  works,  no  bones  of 
monkeys   are  found,  no   specimen  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
quadrumanous  animals.     4th.  That  the  fossil  remains  in 
tne  more  recent  strata  are  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  present  type  of  the  corresponding  living  species,     5th. 
That  the  stratified  layers  which  form  the  crust  of  the  globe 
are  divisible  into  two  classes,  one  formed  by  fresh  water 
and  the  other  formed  in  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  a  fact  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  several  parts  of  the  globe  have 
been  alternately  covered  by  the  sea  and  by  fresh  water. 
From  these  and  other  facts,  Cuvier  concludes  that  the 
actual  order  of  things  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  did  not 
commence  at  a  very  remote  time :   he  agrees  with  Deluc 
and  Dolomieu,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  subject  to 
a  great  and  sudden  revolution  not  longer  than  five  or  six 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  this  catastrophe  caused  the 
disappearance  of  countries  formerly  the  abode  of  man  and  of 
species  of  animals  now  unknown  to  us.   But  he  also  believes 
that  the  countries  now  inhabited  had  been  at  some  former 
period,  long  before  the  creation  of  man,  inhabited  by  land 
animals,  which  were  destroyed  by  some  previous  convulsion, 
and  that  this  globe  has  undergone  two  or  three  such  visi- 
tations, which  destroyed   as  many  orders  of  animals,   of 
which  we  find  the  remains  in  the  various  strata.    At  the 
close  of  his  work  on  fossil   remains  he  thus  modestly  ex- 
presses himself:    *1  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  few  years,  the 
work  which  I  now  terminate,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted 
so  much  labour,  will  be  but  a  tritling  sketch,  a  first  glance 
thrown  over  the  immense  creations  of  antient  times.' 

In  1826  Charles  X.  bestowed  on  Cuvier  the  decoration  of 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour;  and  the  king  of 
Wiirtemberg,  his  former  sovereign,  made  him  commailder 
of  his  oi*der  of  the  crown.  In  1827  Cuvier,  as  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  interior,  Was  intrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  affairs  concerning  the  different  religions 
professed  in  Fiance,  except  the  Catholic.  In  the  same  year 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  remaining  child,  a 
daughter,  amiable  and  accomplished,  and  on  the  eve  of  her 


marriage;  a  loss  from  which  he  never  entirely  ireooveted, 
although  a  sense  of  his  public  duties  made  him  stifle  hii 
grief.  In  1828  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  'Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Poissons ;'  a  splendid  work,  of  which  he  lived 
to  see  eight  volumes  published,  and  which  has  been  since 
continued,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  twenty  volumes.  It 
contains  more  than  5000  species  of  fishes,  described  from 
real  specimens  and  classed,  with  observations  on  their 
anatomy,  and  critical  researches  on  their  nomenclature, 
antient  as  well  as  modern. 

In  1830  Cuvier  opened  a  course  in  the  College  de  France 
on  the  history  and  progress  of  science,  and  especially  of 
the  natural  sciences,*  in  all  ages.  In  the  same  year  he 
paid  a  second  visit  to  England,, and  it  was  during  his 
absence  from  Paris  that  the  revolution  of  July  took 
place.  On  his  return  he  was  graciously  received  by  the 
new  king  Louis  Philippe,  who  in  1832  made  him  a  peer 
of  France.  On  the  8th  of  May  of  that  year,  he  opened 
the  third  and  concluding  part  of  his  course  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  science,  by  summing  up  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously said ;  he  then  pointed  out  what  remained  for  him 
to  say  respecting  this  earth  and  its  changes,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  unfolding  his  own  manner  of  viewing  the 
present  state  of  creation.  This  discourse,  delivered  in  a 
calm  solemn  manner,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  his 
hearers,  which «was  increased  when  he  added  the  concluding 
words:  *  These  will  be  the  objects  of  our  future  investiga- 
tions, if  time,  kealth,  and  strength,  shall  be  given  to  me  to 
continue  and  finish  them  with  you.*  That  was  his  last  lec- 
ture. The  following  day  he  felt  ill,  and  soon  after  paralysis 
manifested  itself.  He  saw  the  approach  of  death  wiih  resig- 
nation, and  on  the  1 3th  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
imiversally  regretted.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
P^re  la  Chaise ;  his  funeral  was  attended  by  dtputations 
from  the  Council  of  State,  the  several  academies,  oy  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Chambers,  &c. 

The  career  of  this  great  and  good  man,  passed  quietly 
but  most  useftiUy  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  in  in- 
structing and  benefiting  mankind,  during  fbrty  years  the 
most  eventful  in  the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  conquerors  and  poli- 
ticians who  agitated  the  world  during  tne  same  period. 
His  works,  of  which  we  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most 
important,  are  very  numerous,  and  even  a  mere  catalogue 
of  them  would  exceed  our  limits.  The  reader  will  find  a 
full  list  of  them  in  clu'onological  order  in  the  very  interest- 
ing Memoir  qf  Baron  Cuvier t  by  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  a  well  written  article  on  the  Life  and  Lahmrs  of 
Ctwier  in  No.  XXVIU.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
December,  1834,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  materials 
of  this  notice.  Numerous  eloges  of  Cuvier  have  also  ap- 
peared in  France,  by  MM.  Duvernoy,  Pariset,  Laurillard,  &c. 

Cuvier  himself  wrote  numerous  eloges,  among  others,  of 
Brugui^res,  Daubenton,  Lernonnier,  Priestley,  Adanson, 
Saussure,  Bonnet,  Fourcroy,  Pallas,  Rumford,  Werner,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  D^lambre,  Berthollet,  Lacepede,  Fabbroni, 
Ramon d.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  &c.  These  eloges,  which 
are  really  interesting  biographies,  have  been  published  in 
3  vols.,  8vo.  He  also  contributed  to  the  *  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Medicales,*  the  *  Biographie  Universelle,'  and  to 
the  *  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles.'  The  article 
"Nature,'  in  the  last,  is  deserving  of  especial  attention. 
There  is  a  little  work  of  Cuvier,  a  small  1 2mo.,  which  al- 
though out  of  the  sphere  of  his  general  studies,  deserves 
mention.  It  consists  of  a  discourse  on  the  distribution  of 
the  annual  prize  established  by  the  philanthropist  M.  de 
Montyon  under  the  name  of  *  prix  de  vertu,'  to  be  given  to 
those  who  have  excelled  by  their  active  virtues  in  doing 
good  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Louise  Scheppler,  the  vil- 
lager of  the  Vosges,  and  disciple  of  the  venerable  Oberlin, 
was  one  of  those  who  received  the  prize. 

CUXHAVEN,  a  large  and  important  harbour  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its  entrance  into  the  German 
Ocean.  It  is  situated  in  53°  53'  N.  lat.  and  8°  44'  E.  long, 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel,  which  lies  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  belongs  to 
the  free  city  of  Hamburg.  It  affords  a  secure  shelter  against 
this  dangerous  sea  in  the  winter  months,  or  to  ships  waiting 
for  fair  winds.  It  contains  about  800  inhabitants,  chiefly 
pilots  and  fishermen ;  has  a  lighthouse,  excellent  baihing 
establishments,  and  arrangements  for  the  performance  or 
quarantine.  There  is  also  a  regular  communication  with 
England  by  the  packets,  which  ibrmerly  took  their  departure 
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from  Cuxhaven.  The  chief  magistracy  is  always  vested  in 
a  senator  of  Hamburg. 

CUZCO,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  RepubUc  of 
Peru,  260  miles  from  the  Pacific,.  13°  42'  S.  lat.,  and  71°  4' 
W.  long.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  extensive  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  founder  of  the  empire,  Manco  Capac, 
in  the  t«nth  or  eleventh  century  of  our  sera.  In  the  year 
1534,  when  it  was  taken  by  Francis  Pizarro,  the  Spaniards 
wert^astonished  at  the  magnificent  buildings  which  it  con- 
tained, especially  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Of  this  temple 
there  remain  at  present  only  some  walls  of  singular  con- 
struction, upon  which  stands  the  magnificent  convent  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  valley,  which  has  an  undulating  surface.  This 
valley  extends  eastwards  to  a  mountain  stream,  the  Quilla- 
bamba,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  well  cultivated,  the  fields 
liaving  the  advanti^ge  of  urigation.  The  houses  of  Quzco 
are  built  of  stone,  covered  with  red  tiles.  Many  of  them 
still  retain  their  original  walls.  The  great  size  of  the  stones 
used  in  their  construction,  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  and 
the  excellent  workmanship  which  they  display,  give  to  the 
city  an  interesting  air  of  antiquity.  The  cathedral,  the 
convents  of  S.  Augustin  and  of  La  Merced,  «are  very  large 
buildings,  inferior  in  architecture  to  few  in  the  old  world. 

Upon  a  lofty  hill,  a  little  north  of  the  city,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  ^reat  fortress,  many  parts  of  the  wall  of  which  are  even 
now  in«perfect  preservation.  They  consist  of  stones  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  and  of  polygonal  shapes,  placed  one  upon 
another  witliout  cement,  but  fitted  with  such  nicety  as 
not  to  admit  the  insertioif  of  a  knife  between  them.  Tliis 
stupendous  work  was  erected  by  the  Incas  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  capital. 

The  population  exceeds  40,000,  of  whom  a  great  part  are 
Indians,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  industry ;  they 
manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  tan  leather. 
Their  embroideries  and  carved  furniture  are  much  valued. 
The  town  formerly  contained  several  institutions  for  educa- 
tion, as  a  university,  two  colleges,  &c. ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Spaniards. 

The  great  high  road  of  the  Incas  extended  from  this 
town  northward  as  far  as  Quito,  and  southwards  probably 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oruro,  or  from  the  equator  to  20® 
south  lat.    (UUoa ;  Memoirs  qf  Genial  Miller,) 

CYANIC  ACID,  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen. 
When  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  binoxide 
of  manganese  is  heated  to  redness,  and  the  residue  is  boiled 
in  alcohol  of  specific  gravitj-  0*86,  tabular  crystals  are  formed 
as  the  solution  cools,  which  are  cyanate  of  potash  ;  this  acid 
forms  insoluble  salts  with  solutions  of  lead,  silver,  &c.,  and 
when  these  are  diffused  through  water  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  made  to  act  upon  them,  metallic  sulphurets  are 
precipitated,  and  cyanic  acid  remains  in  solution  ;  this  is  a 
sour  fluid,  the  smell  of  which  resembles  that  of  vinegar ;  it 
decomposes  with  great  facility.    It  is  composed  o 

Ke  Tl^'Sr  I4}  =Onee<,uiv.Cyanogen  26 
One      „      Oxygen      8 

Equivalent    34 

There  is  another  acid,  constituted  of  similar  proportions  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen,  which  is  isomeric  with  this  acid ;  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  explosive  nature  of  some  of  its  salts, 
is  called /ti/mtWc  acid.    [Fulminic  Acid.] 

CYANOGEN,  or  bicarburet  of  azote,  is  a  gaseous 
compound  sometimes  termed  Pmsnne  or  Prussine  gas. 
This  gas  was  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  in  1815;  it  is 
prepared  by  heating  bicyanide  of  mercury  in  a  retort  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  the  cyanogen  comes  over  in  the 
gaseous  state,  and  metallic  mercury  is  distilled.  This  gas 
is  colourless,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  pungent  odour ;  under 
a  pressure  of  3>*6  atmospheres,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
45  J  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  limpid  fluid,  but  whicli 
resumes  the  gaseous  state  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It 
is  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  purple  flame ;  but  a  taper 
immersed  in  it  is  extinguished.  It  is  not  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat  At  the  temperature  of  60"  water  absorbn 
4'5  times  its  bulk,  and  alcohol  23  times.  The  acid  property 
of  reddeuing  litmus  paper  is  exhibited  by  the  aqueous  solu- 


tion ;  but  this,  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  formation  of 
acids  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  cyanogen  and 
water.  The  name  of  cyanogen  is  derived  from  m'^avog,  bluet 
and  yivoc,  a  termination  common  -to  many  other  chemical 
terms,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c.  It  is  au  essential  ingre- 
dient of  Prussian  blue. 

This  gas  is  composed  of  100  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas, 
weighing  30' I  grains,  and  holding  25*1  =  55*9  gr.  of  carbon 
in  solution ;  its  specific  gravity  is  therefore  to  that  of  atmo- 
spheric air  as  1*803  to  1.    It  is  constituted  of 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon     1 2 
One  „  azote        14 

Equivalent    26 

When  one  volume  of  this  gas  is  mixed  and  detonated 
with  two  of  oxygen  over  mercury,  there  are  produced  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  one  volume  of  azotic  gas. 
Cyanogen  combines  with  several  metals  to  form  single  an4 
double  cyanides  or  cyanurets.  One  of  the  most  usefhl  and 
remarkable  of  the  simple  cyanides  is  the  well-known  pig- 
ment Prussian-blue,  which  is  composed  of  9  equivalents  of 
cyanogen  and  7  equivalents  of  iron.  A  double  and  "weW- 
known  cyanide  is  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  it  is  a 
crystalline  salt  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  prepared  by  heating 
animal  matter  and  potash  in  an  iron  vessel ;  the  residue 
is  a  coaly  matter  wnich  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and 
by  evaporation  gives  the  crystals  m  question.  These  are 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron  54,  two  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  132,  and  three  of  water  27=  213.  This 
salt,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  certain 
precautions,  produces  percyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue. 

Cyanogen  combines  with  various  elementary  bodies  to 
form  peculiar  compounds ;  thus  with  hydrogen  it  forms 
prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  unites  also  with  chlorine 
and  sulphur  to  form  chlorocyanic  and  sulphocyanic  acids. 

CYCADA'CEiE,  one  of  the  natural  orders  of  Gymnos- 
permous  plants.  It  is  essentially  characterized  by  its  trunk 
growing  in  a  cylindrical  unbmnched  manner  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  ono  terminal  bud  only,  and 
by  its  dioecious  flowers,  of  whirh  the  males  at  least  grow  in 
cones,  composed  of  peltate  scales.    In  one  genus,  Zamia, 
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the  female  flowers  also  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner ; 
in  the  other,  Cycas,  they  are  placed  upon  the  toothings  of 
fthortive  leaves,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  terminal  bud. 
The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  pinnated,  and  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  those  both  of  ferns  and  palms ;  their  wood 
is  arranged  both  in  concentric  circles,  which  in  Cycas  are 
numerous,  and  in  a  conilised  manner  among  the  central 
pith  ;  so  that  a  Cycadaceous  stem  partakes  in  structure  of 
the  peculiarities  of  both  Exogens  and  Endogens.  In  the 
manner  in  which  their  leaves  unrol,  and  in  their  terminal 
single  bud,  Cycadacese  resemble  Ferns,  with  which  they 
may  moreover  be  compared  on  account  of  their  fruit  pro- 
ceeding from  leaves ;  vith  Coniferee  they  accord  in  the  cone- 
like arrangement  of  their  parts  of  fructification  and  their 
naked  ovules ;  and  with  Palms  in  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fsecula  in  their  stem,  in  their  mode  of  growth, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  a  part  of  their  woody  system. 
Cycadacea)  therefore,  belonging  as  they  do  to  Gymnos- 
perms,  ])ossess  nearly  equal  affinity  with  Palms  or  Endo- 
gens, and  Tree-ferns,  or  Acrogens. 

A  few  plants  inhabiting  India,  New  Holland,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  tropical  America,  constitute  the  whole 
of  this  order,  all  the  species  of  which  contain  a  large  Quan- 
tity of  fncula  in  their  trunk.  Cycas  circinalis  yields  a 
coarse  sort  of  sago  in  the  East  Indies,  and  arrow-root  of  the 
finest  quality  is  manufactured  fix)m  Zamin  furfuracea  in 
the  West  Indies. 

CY'CLADES.  [Archipelago,  Grecian.] 
CYCLANTHA'CE.E,  a  highly  curious  but  little  known 
nalm*al  order  of  plants,  allied  to  Pandanace®,  from  which 
their  habit  and  fructification  distinctly  divide  them.  They 
have  plaited,  slit,  stalked  leaves,  and  a  sj  adiceous  inflores- 
cence like  Aracece ;  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  spiral  bands 
upon  the  spadix,  one  band  being  alternately  male  and  the 
other  female.  The  whole  order  consists  of  a  very  small 
number  of  tropical  American  plants.  (See  Lindley's  Na- 
tural System  qf  Botany,  p.  362.) 


[CyclauthtM  bipartltua. 

1.  a  panel  uf  atanicns  from  a  m&leriug;  S,  a  SMtiuD  of  a  fpadia;  3,  the 
upper  imrltun  oC^u  entire  spadix. 

CYCLAS.    [Venerid.e.1 

CV^CLE.    This  term,  which  means  nothing  but  circle 


(kvkXoc),  lids  an  arbitrary  use  m  chronology.  Certain  of 
the  cycles,  or  recurring  methods  of  denoting  time,  which 
aie  in  common  use,  are  called  cycle.^  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest.  The  principal  of  these,  if  not  the  only  ones,  are 
the  Metonic  cycle  [Meton,  Calippus],  the  solar  cycle, 
and  the  cycle  of  Indiction.  But  the  natural  cycles,  such 
as  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  not  called 
cycles;  nor  even  some  of  the  artificial  ones,  such  as  the 
Julian  period.  It  would  be  useless  to  retain  this  artificial 
and  confused  distinction.  Under  the  distinctive  words 
Meton,  Indiction,  &c.,  the  reader  will  find  the  origin  of 
each  method  of  reckoning ;  while  in  the  article  Period  of 
Revolution  he  will  see  a  table  of  the  lengths  and  com- 
mencements of  all  the  cycles,  natural  and  artificial,  whether 
called  cycle,  period,  year,  day,  or  month. 

CY'CLICA,  a  section  of  coleopterous  insects.  According 
to  Latreille,  this  group  forms  a  subsection  of  the  ^eition 
Tetramera;  the  groups  Tetramera,  as  well  as  Pentaroera, 
however,  we  imagine  are  somewhat  artificial.   See  Coleop- 

TERA. 

The  section  Cyclica  contains  the  Linnrtan  genera  Hinpa, 
Cassida,  and  Chrysomela,  the  species  of  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters:— Tarsi  four-jointed, 
furnished  beneath  with  a  velvet-like  substance;  the  penul- 
timate ^oint  bilobed ;  antenna)  of  moderate  length,  gene- 
rally filiform,  -or  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  apex ; 
body  usually  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form,  the  thorax  being, 
at  the  base  of  the  same  width  as  the  elytra. 

These  insects  are  usually  of  brilliant  metallic  colouring : 
various  shades  of  green  appear  to  predominate.*  Their 
larveo  have  a  soft  body,  and  are  furnished  with  six  legs 
attached  two  to  each  of  the  three  first  segments,  or  those 
next  the  head.    They  feed  upoif  the  leaves  of  plants. 

To  this  group  belong  the  following  families: — Castidi- 
adce,  Chrysomelidcp,  and  Gakrucidte*,  The  principal 
genera  belonging  to  the  family  Cassidiadee  are,  Alumits^ 
Hispa,  Chalepus,  and  CassidcL  To  these  genera  we  shall 
at  present  confine  our  remarks,  commencing  with  the  genus 
Casatda,  the  technical  characters  of  which  are : — Body  oval 
or  rounded,  depressed ;  thorax  generally  somewhat  *temi- 
circular,  with  the  anterior  portion  produced  so  as  to  conceal 
the  head ;  mandibles  with  three  notches  on  the  inner  edge; 
external  lobe  of  the  maxilla  as  long  as  the  inner  one. 

The  Cassidse  are  usually  of  a  somewhat  flattened  form, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  having  the  external  margins 
of  the  elytra  projecting  beyond  the  body ;  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  the  thorax  are  also  produced,  and  conceal  the  head. 
Those  parts  which  extend  beyond  the  animal  itself  are 
generally  semitransparent  and  flattened,  whilst  the  parts 
which  immediately  cover  the  insect  are  more  or  less  convex. 
When  the  insect  is  at  rest,  the  legs,  which  are  rather  short 
and  compressed,  are  retracted,  and  the  external  margins  of 
the  e\yin,  and  thorax  are  applied  closely  to  the  plant  on 
which  it  lives.  The  larva;  of  the  Cassidse  are  of  a  depressed 
form,  and  usually  armed  on  the  upper  parts  with  numerous 
httle  spines ;  these  are  longest  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
at  the  tail.  The  use  of  these  little  spines  appears  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  excrement  of  the  animal,  which 
is  always  deposited  upon  its  back,  and  probably  serves  as  a 
means  of  defence,  by  concealing  it  from  its  enemies. 

Cassida  viridis,  an  insect  not  uncommon  in  this  countrj', 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour  above;  the  body  beneath  is  black.  This  species 
lives  both  in  the  larva  and  imago  states  upon  thistles. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,'  enu- 
merates nmeteen  species  of  this  genu». 

The  insects  belonging  to  the  other  three  genera  of  the 
Cassidiadte  have  the  body  of  a  more  elongate<l  form  than 
those  just  described,  and  the  head  is  exposed,  the  margins 
of  the  thorax  and  elytra  not  being  produced.  They  are  all 
included  in  the  genus  Hispa  of  Linnseus. 

CYCLOBRANCHIANS.  (Cuv.)  [Cyclobranchiata 
Cervicobranchiata.] 

CYCLOBRANCHIATA.  M.  De  Blainville's  third 
order  of  the  second  section  of  bis  subclass  Paracephtdophora 
monoica. 

Family  character.^Orgems  of  respiration  branchial,  m 
form  of  foliated  branches,  placed  together  symmetrically 
near  the  vent,  which  is  situated  in  the  mesial  line  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  Skin  naked,  and  more  or  less 
tuberculous.    (Do  Blainville.) 

*  Tii«  ch»rac(«n  Of  tbeM  li^nUi^  •[•  ^yti^jn4»t  tM  P*vp«r  btadi 
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Grenera  Dons.* 

BafyoyBl,  more  or  less  depressed;  the  borders  of  the 
mantle  going  b<Mrond  the  foot  and  head  on  all  sides.  Four 
lentacuioy  two  of  which  are  superior  and  contractile  within 
a  cavity,  and  two  inferior  under  the  border  of  the  mantle. 
Mouth  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  fleshy  tube,  without 
teeth,  but  with  a  lingual  mass  beset  with  denticles  of  some 
size.  BranchiiB  ramified,  or  in  form  of  projecting  foliated 
branches,  disposed  in  a  circle  more  or  less  complete  in  front 
of  the  vent.  Organs  of  generation  terminatint^  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  right  side  in  a  common  tubercle. 
a. 

Species  which  have  the  anterior  border  of  the  mantle 
divided  into  many  strap-like  portions  symmetrically  disposed. 
(Genus  Polycera,  Cuv.)    Example,  Doris  comuta. 


[Doris  eornuta.} 
a,  wen  from  abor* ;  h,  se«n  from  below ;  r,  lido  view 

Species  the  anterior  border  of  whose  mantle  is  undivided. 


Body  prismatic. 
Example,  Doris  lacera. 


\^£% 


Body  very  convex  (bombe)  above. 
Example,  Doris  verruco$a. 

♦«« 

Body  extremely  depressed. 

Example,  Doris  Solea, 


[Doris  Solea.] 

Habits,  <JtJ.^There  are  many  species  spread  abroad  in 
almost  all  seas,  where  they  live  upon  rocks.  The  student 
should  refer  to  Cuvier's  monograph  in  the  Annales  du 
Museum,  vol.  iv. ;  and  to  De  Blainville's  in  the  DicHonnaire 
des  Sciences  Naiurelles. 


Onchidoris. 
Body  oval,  tumefied  (bombe)  above. 


Foot  oval,  thick. 


*  Th«  term  DorU  was  originally  applied  by  Unnams  lo  an  animal  of  tbis 
Xeniifl.  Mulltft  and  Gmelin  aAenvardu  extoudvd  it  tu  all  the  Nudibranehiata 
or  MuUosIca  with  naked  brancliise.  Cuner  and  De  lUainvillu  have  restrained 
h  as  above. 


overpassed  throughout  its  circumference  by  tne  oorders  ot 
the  mantle.  Four  tentacula  as  in  Doris,  besides  the  labial 
appendages.  Organs  qf  respiration  formed  by  very  small 
ramifications,  disposed  circularly,  and  contained  in  a  cavity 
situated  at  the  posterior  and  mesial  part  of  the  back.  Vent 
mesial  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  border  of 
the  mantle.  Orifices  of  the  organs  qf  generation  very  dis- 
tant, and  united  by  an  external  furrow  occupying  the  entire 
length  of  the  right  side.    Example,  Onchidoris  Leachii. 


[Onchidoris  Leacltii.] 
«( side  view;  h,  seen  from  below. 

M.  De  Blainville  established  this  genus  for  a  moUusk  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  locality  of  which  was  unknown. 

Peronia. 
Body  suboval,  tumefied  above.  Foot  oval,  thick,  over- 
passed throughout  its  circumference  by  the  borders  of  the 
mantle.  Two  inferior  tentacula  only,  depressed,  and  but 
little  contractile,  and  two  labial  appendages.  Respratory 
organ  nearly  retiform  or  pulmonary,  in  a  cavity  situated  at 
the  posterior  region  of  the  back,  and  opening  externally  by 
a  rounded  mesial  orifice,  pierced  at  the  inferior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  borders  of  the  mantle.  Vent  mesial,  situated  in 
front  of  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Orifices  of  the  organs  of 
generation  very  distant ;  that  of  the  ovary  entirely  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  right  side,  continued  by  a  furrow 
to  the  root  of  the  labial  appendage  of  that  side :  orifice  of 
the  exciting  organ  very  large,  nearly  mesial  at  the  anterior 
^t  of  the  root  of  the  tentacle  of  the  same  side.  Example, 
Teronia  Mauritiana. 


No.  498. 


[THE  PENNY  CYCLOPifiDIA.] 


TPeroDia  Mauritiana.j 
a,  Side  view  }  b,  seen  from  beluw. 

M.  De  Blainville  observes,  that  this  genus  contains  the 
marine  Onchidia  of  Cuvier,  and  that  he  knows  of  four  or 
five  species,  all  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 

N.  B.  The  Cyclobranches,  Cyclobranchians  of  Cuvier, 
form  the  eighth  order  of  Gastropods  of  that  zoologist,  and 
contain  the  genera  Patella,  Linn.,  and  Chiton,  Linn.  Cer- 
vicoBRANCHiATA,  vol.  vi.,  p.  440  et  seq. ;  Chitons,  vol.  vil, 
p.  94  et  seq. 

CYCLOID  (KVKXoiioiii,  like  a  circle),  a  name  very  incor- 
rectly given  to  the  cur^^e  which  is  traced  out  by  any  point 
of  a  circle  rolling  on  a  straight  line.  Thus  while  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage  revolves,  each  nail  on  the  circumference  de- 
scribes a  succession  of  cycloids.  We  might  also  here  describe 
the  various  curves  made  by  the  points  of  circles  which  roll 
inside  or  outside  of  other  circles,  &c.  &c  But  as  the  cycloid 
stands  apart  from  all  the  rest,  both  in  simplicity  end  his- 
torical notoriety,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  this  one 
curve  alone,  and  refer  the  rest  to  the  head  Trochoidai. 
Curves. 

If  we  suppose  a  circle  to  roll  on  a  straight  line,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  centre  will  advance  in  every  moment  through 
a  length  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  circumference  which  is 
brought  in  pontact  with  the  line  on  which  the  circle  rolls, 
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Supposing  C,  the  point  now  highest  on  the  circle,  to  he  the 
one  whose  path  is  to  be  traced,  then,  by  the  time  the  mere  re- 
lation would  have  brought  this  point  to  P,  the  whole  system 
will  have  been  carried  forward  through  a  length  PQ  equal 
to  the  arc  CP.  Hence  follows  a  very  simple  mode  of  con 
ceiv.ng  the  form  of  a  cycloid  •  at  every  point  P  imagine  a 
line  PQ  parallel  to  AB  and  equal  to  the  arp  CP ;  the  extre- 
mities of  all  these  lines  will  be  in  the  eydoid.  The  arci  AC, 
through  which  the  point  on  th^  circle  rises  from  the  line 
AB  to  its  highest  position,  is  similar  and  eoual  to  the  arc 
CB  through  which  it  descends.  In  the  diagram  we  see 
small  pans  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  cycloids. 
The  principal  properties  of  the  cycloid  are  as  follows : — 

1 .  PQ  is  equal  in  length  to  the  arc  CP. 

2.  The  tangent  at  Q  is  parallel  to  the  chord  CP. 

3.  The  arc  CQ  is  twice  the  chord  CP,  and  the  whole  arc 
ACB  is  four  times  CE,  the  diameter  of  the  generating 
circle. 

4.  Complete  the  rectangle  CQR  ;  the  area  CQR  is  equal 
to  the  circular  area  CPM,  and  the  whole  area  ACB  is  three 
times  that  of  the  generating  circle. 

5.  The  curvature  at  Q  is  the  same  as  that  in  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  twice  £P,  and  the  involute  and  e volute  (see 
these  terms)  of  a  cycloid  are  both  cycloids  of  the  same 
magnitude. 

6.  If  the  figure  be  reversed,  so  that  C  is  the  lowest  point 
of  the  cycloid,  and  A  and  B  the  highest  points ;  then,  no 
friction  being  supposed,  and  the  cycloid  being  of  resisting 
matter,  a  small  weight  placed  at  Q  will  take  the  same  time 
to  slide  to  C,  wherever  the  point  Q  may  be.  Hence  all  the 
arcs  of  the  cycloid  are  said  to  be  smchronous, 

7.  On  the  same  supposition  as  in  the  preceding,  a  lyeight 
will  slide  tcom  B  to  Q  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  any  other 
curve  which  can  be  drawn  between  B  and  Q.  Hence  the 
cycloid  is  called  the  brachvstochron. 

Let  0  be  the  angle  COP  (in  theoretical  units)  [Angle], 
CM  >=  X,  MQ  =  y,  OP  =  a,  then  we  have  the  following 
equations : — 

a?  =  a  (1  *  cos  d) 
ys:  a{9  +  sin  9} 

from  which  the  firoperties  of  the  curve  may  be  deduced. 

If,  instead  of  measuring  PQ  from  P,  we  had  carried  it 
forward  from  M,  then  Q  would  have  described  a  curve 
known  by  the  name  of  the  companion  to  the  cycloid,  but 
which  is  m  truth  a  curve  of  sines.    [Sinks,  Curve  of.] 

The  history  of  the  cycloid  is  remarkable  from  the  con- 
tests which  it  produced,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
names  of  Galileo,  Descartes,  Mersenne,  Pascal,  Roberval, 
Wall  is,  and  others,  appear  in  connexion  with  it.  But  there 
would  be  little  use  in  giving  an  abstract  of  history  on  points 
of  no  material  use,  and  the  interest  of  which  depends  on 
the  light  in  which  a  detailed  account,  and  nothing  less, 
would  place  the  state  of  science  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Gallileo  was  certainly  the  first  who  attempted' the  inves- 
tigation of  the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Torricelli,  written  in  1639.  (See  Montucla,  Hist, 
des  Math.,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  &c.) 

CYCLO'LITHKS.      [MAJ>RIPHYLLIiKA.] 

CYCLOPiB'DIA.    [Dictionary.] 

CYCLOPS.  (Zoology.)  [Branchiopoda,  voL  v.  p.  340 
et  seo  1 

CYCLO'STOMA.    [Hklicidjl] 

CYDER.    [Cider.] 

CYDNUS.    [Anatolia;  Cilicia.] 

CYDO'NIA  VULGARIS,  or  QUINCE,  of  the  fruit  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  apple-quince  and  pear.  The 
seeds  are  the  part  used  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  mu- 
cilage which  tney  yield.  The  seeds  are  more  numerous  in  the 
small  hard  than  in  the  large  fleshy  fruits.  They  generally 
occur  in  large  irregularly-£aped  masses,  as  they  easUy  adhere 
to  each  other,  owing  to  the  mucus  which  invests  Uiem.  When 
moistened  ' .  the  mouth  or  in  water,  they  give  out  a  lug* 


quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is  white,  and  not  ooagulable 
by  bofacie  wA.  One  pwrt  of  the«e  seeds  wUl  reader  46  to 
50  part*  of  water  so  mucilaginous,  that  it  will  possess  the 
thinness  of  a  syrup.  They  should  be  eet  to  digest  in  cold 
water,  otherwise  the  muciUge  acquires  the  odour  of  hydro- 
cyawc  acid.  Indeed  the  actual  presepce  ot  or  tendency  to 
fbroi,  tiydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  demonstrated  by  distillation. 
(StockmannO  Many  seeds  yield  a  y^ow-coloured  mucilage* 
If  allowed  to  lepaain  in  »  fluid  state  the  sdution  soon  spoils, 
but  by  careful  evaporation  the  mucilage  may  be  brought  to 
a  dry  state ;  or,  as  proposed  by  Zier,  the  mucilage  may  be 
precipitated  from  its  watery  solution  by  alcohol.  Ten  ounces 
of  seeds  yield  two  ounces  el  dried  muciltge,  tvo  grains  of 
which,  with  distdled  wat«r,  produce  ooe  ounce  of  mucilhge 
of  proper  Qoo^i^tencf  for  pi«>  In  whatever  way  obtained, 
the  mucilage  possesses  demulcent  qualities,  and  may  be 
employed  either  iptem^Uly,  or  as  a  lotion,  which  is  especially 
apiHicable  to  the  f»ces  ef  those  who  suffer  from  the  cold 
winds  of  winter  and  spring. 

CYGNUS  (the  swan),  one  of  the  old  constellations  of 
Aratus,  whq  refers  it  to  the  fable  of  Leda,  as  does  Higinus; 
but  the  latter  gives  another  f|)^Q  of  the  same  kind.  The 
bright  star  (Deneb),  <i  Pygni,  may  he  seea  f|^  the  meridbn 
at  eight  o'clock  iii  the  beginning  of  October;  the  bright 
stars  in  Aquila,  L^  and  Cygnus  form  a  remarkaole 
triangle. 

The  principal  staxa  are  as  follows  :— 
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45 
46 
50 
53 
54 
57 
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65 
66 
67 
71 
73 
78 
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2415 
2420 
2444 
2455 
2458 
2477 
2489 
2505 
2509 
?512 
2519 
2524 
2523 
2553 
2561 
2582 
2580 
2593 
2440 


CYGNUS.    [Swan.] 

CYLINDER,  in  mathematics  ff^Xcv^poc),  a  name  given 
generally  to  the  siirfa^  formed  by  a  straight  line  which 
moves  parallel  to  itself,  whatever  may  be  the  ^iding  cur>e; 
but  frequently  run  111  i«d  to  xk%  g*imjui[i  !■  inition,  which 
supposes  the  straight  Uoo  to  be  of  (In  u  length,  and  to 
move  round  the  eirt-uinfefetice  of  a  circ]L%  keeping  always 
at  right  angles  tti  m  plane.  We  |lalt  extt^iid  this  a  little, 
and  treat  of  the  cylinder  wbic^  Uas  l^n  oval  for  its  base, 
and  the  moving  Unt*  ul  righ(  angles  to  %\\^  plane  of  the  base, 
whence  the  cyUnrlcr  r-  mli  rl  a  riMH  cvlindcr. 

The  cylinder  uid}  i  ulered  as  a  coiits,  of  which  the 
apex,  is  at  an  infinite  distance ;  and  many  of  the  general 
notions  in  the  article  Cone  may  be  applied  to  it. 

The  content  of  a  cylinder  (in  cubic  units)  is  the  number 
of  square  units  in  the  base  multiplied  by  the  numbei  of 
linear  units  in  the  altitude.  Thus  the  cylinder  bein^ 
circular,  the  base  having  a  radius  of  1 0  feet,^  and  the  alti- 
tude being  7  feet,  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  base  is 
100  X  355  -^  113,  or  314*59,  which,  multiplied  by  7,  gives 
2202  •  13,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  cylinder.  To  find 
the  number  of  square  units  in  the  surface,  multiply  the 
number  pf  linear  units  in  the  cinmmference  of  tlie  base  by 
that  in  the  altitude.  Thus  in  the  preceding  case  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  oireumference  of  the  base  b 
26  X  355  4-113,  or  62*918,  which,  multiphed  by  7,  gives 
440*426,  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  cylindrical  put 
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of  tli6  surfttce;  excliiiive  of  iti  two  t^ntttliMing  pl&li<»iu 
[Prism,  Subcontrary.] 
CYMATIUM.    [CoLUMTt.] 
CYMBA.    [VoLUTiD;ifi.] 

CYMBALS  {KVftfia\ov\  metdllifc  miisical  instrliineiits  of 
percussion,  which  are  traceable  to  the  remotest  ages  of  anti- 
quity, and,  with  no  great  change  in  form,  Cure  still  used  by  the 
moderns.   They  are  always  in  pairs,  are  made  of  brass,  and, 
according  to  Greek  sculptures  and  medals,  autiently  took,  as 
their  name  imports,  a  more  cup-like  shape  than  at  presetit. 
Servius  says  that  the  cymbals  were  consecrated  to  Cybele— 
that  is,  were  employed  by  her  priests— because  they  repre- 
sented the  two  celestial  hemispheres  which  surround  the 
earth.   They  are  now  nearly  flat,  about  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
cdeter;  the  central  part  sunk  in,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
Sunken  portion  is  a  strap,  by  which  each  instrument  is 
hold.    The  sound  is  produOed  by  striking  them  more  or 
leis  violently  together,  and  in  the  open  air  they  produce  a 
very  martial  effect,  but  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
theati^e  and  conbert-room.     Into  the  latter,  mdeed,  they 
have  not  yet  often  intruded,  but  in  modern  theatrical  music 
they  take  a  prominent  part,  the  composer  hOw  making  up 
by  noise  whiit  he  wants  in  genius  and  taste. 
CYMBU'LIA.    [TheCosoMata.] 
CYME,  an  irreg^ular  kind  of  panicle,  having  a  corymbose 
appearance,  and  in  which  each  branch  is  stopped  in  its 
growth  afier  producihg  a  single  flower,  when  it  is  forced  to 
form  lateral  branches,  which  are  themselves  stopped  after 
forming  one  flower.  The  common  Laurustinus  or  the  Elder- 
bush  olfer  examples  of  this  sort  of  inflorescence. 
CYMODOCEA.    [Isopoda.] 
CYMOTHOA.    rTsopoOA.] 
CYNANTHUS.    [HtiMMmo  Birds.J 
CY'N ARA,  a  g6nus  of  Compositse,  in  many  respects  like 
the  thistle,  but  having  an  involucre  composed  of  thiek 
fleshy  spiny  scales,  and  a  remarkably  thick  fleshy  recep- 
tacle, covered  over  with    numerous    bristles.    Tne    two 
Species  most  known  are  the  Artichoke  and  the  Cardoofi. 

C.  Scoli/mus,  the  artichoke,  so  long  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  as  a  vegetable,  came  originally  ftt)m  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  though  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
rejiions  of  the  north,  it  does  not  resist  the  very  severe 
cold  of  winter.  It^  pOrennial  root  is  thick,  fleshy,  hard, 
branching,  and  gives  rise  to  a  cylindrical,  glabrous,  rather 
branching  stem,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  to  which  are 
attached  verj  large  pinnatiQd  leaves,  of  a  pale  green 
above,  whitish  beneath,  deeply  serrated  in  lobes,  and  irre- 
gularly toothed.  The  heads  stand  singly  at  the  top  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  stem ;  they  are  as  large  as  the  doubled 
fi.^t ;  iheir  receptacle  is  very  thick,  fleshy,  concave,  fur- 
nished with  slfnple  bristles ;  the  leaflets  Of  the  xnvolucro 
ard  broad,  thick,  and  tertninated  in  a  spiny  point.  All  the 
florets  are  hermaphrodite  and  of  a  clear  violet  colour ;  the 
tube  of  the  Corolla  is  ver^  long ;  its  limb  has  five  very 
h&rrow  segmelits ;  the  staminal  tube  is  very  proniinent,  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  cotolk.  The  pappus  is  sessile  and 
feathery.  The  root  of  the  artichoke  is  rather  bitter,  the 
stem  still  more  so.  It  was  fbrmerly  employed  as  a  diuretic, 
but  it  has  long  been  cultivated  only  as  a  kitchen  garden 
plant.  Everybody  knows  that  the  heads  Of  the  plant  are 
gathered  bi?fore  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  ana  that  the 
receptacles  or  the  base  of  the  involucral  scales  are  eaten, 
eitlier  raw  or  after  having  been  boiled  in  water.  The  arti- 
choke when  caukt*(l  i*  an  agrccahla  food,  nut  very  nouri'-h- 
ing  perhap!<>  but  ^[L'^y  to  digest.  The  receptacles,  or  arti- 
choke bottoms,  may  be  pfefterve<I  fof  winter  use  by  drying 
them  arttT  having  6kncniMl  them  m  boiling  water. ' 

C.  Carduneeilus,  the  Cardoon*  The  country  of  the  car- 
doon  k  x\m  same  n^  Ihat  ot  the  arttdjoke|  it  is  f>und 
in  the  southern  countries  of  Bvifope  and  in  I  be  north 
of  Africa,  lu  thick  and  fleshy  leaves  cut  into  spiny  lobes 
with  very  prominent  ribs.  Its  nv^re  slender  stems  ter-c 
minated  by  heads  of  Ilowurs  three  or  four  time-^  small  or, 
with  a  thin  recepiacle,  and  the  scale,^  of  the  mvoluere 
armed  with  sharp  spines,  easily  distinguish  it  frum  the 
artichoke.  Some  authors,  however,  bate  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  artichoke  b  only  a  variety  of  the  c^rdoan. 
This  Ojiinion,  however^  does  not  apj>eftr  well  founde<l ;  for  if 
it  were  sc*,  among  the  great  quantity  of  crirdoons  tbut  ure 
cultivatud  in  gardens  some  plants  would  be  ftjund  trans- 
formed into  artkhokei,  which  ha*  never  happened.  In  this 
«p«M«8  it  ii  the  rib,  or  the  middle  nerve  of  tne  leaves,  which 
is  eaten.  When  cookml  it  i^  lender^  and  its  flavour  greatly 


'  Mi^mbles  that  of  the  artichoke.    It  is  in  general  a  choice 
dish,  and  seldom  seen  except  at  the  tables  of  persons  in 
easy  circumstances. 
CYNAREiB.    [CkjMPosiTA.] 
CYNAROCE'PHALiE.    [Composite.] 
CYNAHRHODON,  a  name  given  sometimes  to  tbo 
hep  of  the  rose,  which  is  a  fruit  composed  of  a  succulent 
cftlyx-tube  enclosing  a  number  of  hard  dry  hairy  nuts. 

CYNICS,  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Greek  philosophers  who 
Were  produced  by  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  were  so  called 
accoraing  to  one  interpretation  of  the  word  (Kwucoi  dog- 
like) from  their  snarling  disposition,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the  gymnasium 
called  Cynosarges,  in  which  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of 
this  school,  usc^  to  lecture.    [Antisthenes.]    Their  doc> 
trines  were  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  the  Cyrenaics,  who 
were  also  an  offshoot  of  the  Socratic  phflosophy.    [Cyre- 
naics.]   They  held  that  virtue  was  not  only  the  highest 
but  the  only  object  at  which  men  ought  to  aim,  and  that 
most  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  as  they  do  not  tend  to  make 
men  virtuous,  but  sometimes  on  the  contrary  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  it,  are  unprofitable  and  pernicious.    The 
true  philosopher,  according  to  their  notioiis,  was  he  who 
could  discanl  all  the  comforts  and  charities  of  life  and 
triumph  over  his  bodily  wants,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  live 
only  for  virtue  without  any  interruptions  either  to  the  con- 
templation or  the  practice  of  it.    The  result  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  great  strictness  of  morals,  and  voluntary  pe- 
nances worthy  of  the  fanaticism  of  an  eastern  dervise ;  and 
as  long  as  these  characteristics  were  coupled  with  ability 
in  the  professors  and  consistent  philosophy  in  what  they 
taught,  the  sect  maintained  its  place  by  the  side  of  other 
philosophical  systems,  and  some  members  of  it,  for  in- 
stance Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  deser>*ed  and  obtained 
great  celebrity.    [Dioobnes.]     At  leneth,  however,  the 
morality  of  the  Cynics  degenerated  into  tne  most  shameless 
profligacy  (see  the  case  of  Crates  and  Hipparchia  in  Dio- 
gen.  Laert.,  vi.,  }  97),  and  they  became  so  dUgusling  from 
tneir  impudence,  dirty  habits,  and  begging,  thai  they  ceased 
to  be  regarded  with  any  respect,   ancT  the  sect  dwindled 
away  into  obscurity.  Of  their  speculative  opinions  we  know 
very  little:  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
theories  except  on  the  science  of  logic.    The  great  merit 
of  the  Cynic  philosophy  was  that  it  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  Stoicism,  which  succeeded  and  superseded 
it,  just  as  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  supplanted  that  of 
Aristippus.    The  connexion  of  this  school  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Socrates  appears  to  have  consisted  in  their  deve- 
loping the  idea  of  science  as  applied  to  morality  (to  which 
olgect  the  labours  of  Socrates  wore  mainly  directed),  but 
they  did  so  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those  other  principles 
which  Socrates  admitted  as  useful  adjuncts,  and  his  sneers 
at  the  austerity  and  affected  negligence  of  Antisthenes  may 
b^  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  low  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  this  narrow  application  of  his  doctrines.  (Diogen.  Laert.,  vi.» 
$  8  ;  ii.,  $  36.)    The  classical  reader  will  find  in  Lucian'a 
Cynieus  an  attempt  to  justify  some  of  the  ))eculiar  views  of 
tins  school,  especially  in  regard  to  their  neglect  of  the  con- 
veniences of  lif^  though  it  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lucian 
Was  inclined  to  the  Cynical  philosophy,  for  he  elsewhere 
ridicules  it.  (See  the  Lapitha  and  the  Vitarum  Auctio.) 

CYNICTIS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  Carnivora  established 
by  Mh  Ogilby  for  a  mammiferous  quadruped  connecting 
the  fiimily  of  the  Civets  with  that  of  the  Dogs. 


Generic  character. 
1  -  1 


Dental  formula: — incisors,  -; 


ca- 


6—6 
nines,  ; r ;  molars, ;  .    Of  these  last  the  three  first 

1—1  0   —    0 

are  spurious,  the  fourth  is  the  carnassier,  and  the  rest  are 
tuberculated.  Feet,  digitigrade ;  toes,  5-4,  with  long  fal- 
cular  claws  adapted*  for  digging.     7*at7,  long,  bushy. 

'This  system  of  dentition,*  says  Mr.  Ogiloy  in  his  paper 
in  the  Ist  volume  of  the  *  Zoological  Transactions,*  *is,  in 
most  respects,  extremely  similar  to  that  which  is  common 
to  the  ViverreB  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the  genus 
Herpestes,  from  which  the  Cynictis  differs  principally  in 
the  absence  of  the  rudimentary  false  molar  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  having  that  of  the  upper  jaw  in  contact  with  the 
canine,  and  in  a  few  other  circumstances  of  very  minor 
importance  when  compared  with  the  general  character  of 
the  organization.  From  the  Ryzama  or  Suricaie,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dental  system  of  Cymetif  diflfers  in  the 
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|)resehce  of  the  superior  rudimentary  fklse  molar,  bemg 
thus  directly  intermediate,  in  point  of  dentition,  between 
this  ^enus  and  the  Hcrpestes ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  it  should  hear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  both  these 
genera  in  the  form  and  number  of  its  toes.  The  Herpestes 
have  rudimentar)'  false  molars  both  in  the  upper  and  under 
laws,  and  five  toes  both  before  and  behind;  the  Cynictu 
tias  rudimentary  false  molars  only  in  the  upper  jaw,  five 
toes  on  the  fore  and  only  four  on  the  hind  feet ;  the  Ryzrona 
has  no  rudimentary  false  molnrs  in  either  jaw,  and  four 


hi 


[Skull  of  CyuictU  J 

ff,  seen  from  abo\-e;  6,  profile  of  the  name;  e,  half  of  cmnium  seen  firom 
bfltiw,  •liowing  the  petition  of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jew  •  <  half  of  the 
lower  jaw  teen  fhmi  above  (from  Mr.  Ogilby'i  figure) 

toes  only,  as  well  on  the  anterior  as  on  the  posterior  extre- 
mities. These  traits  of  zoological  character  strongly  point 
out  the  true  natural  relations  of  all  these  animals,  and  de- 
monstrate the  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  the 
system  of  nature.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Pro- 
teles,  there  is  no  other  known  genus  of  the  Viverra  fkmily 
which  possesses  the  same  number  of  toes  and  complete 
digitigrade  extremities  which  form  so  prominent  a  character 
in  the  Cyriictis*.  Here  however  all  analogy  ceases  between 
these  two  genera.  It  is  true  that  we  are  at  present  ignorant 
of  the  adult  characters  of  the  dentition  of  the  Proteles; 
when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  this  important 
part  of  its  organization,  we  may  perhaps  discover  additional 
points  of  relation  between  it  and  the  present  genus;  but  in 
all  its  most  striking  external  characters  it  is  completely 
different,  and  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  station 
between  the  Dogs,  the  Civets,  and  the  Hyeenas,  In  addi- 
tion to  these  characters  the  Cyniciis  may  be  readily  distin* 
guished  by  its  external  form  and  appSarance  from  all  con- 
terminous genera.  It  has  a  short  head,  contracted  suddenly 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  forming  a  small  naked  muzzle, 
divided  br  a  longitudinal  furrow ;  the  cars  are  short  and 
elliptical,  naked  inside,  and  directed  forwards;  the  body 
long  and  slender;  the  tail  bushy,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  external  form  and  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  of  a  Ferret  or  Ichneumon.  The 
temporal  fossee  are  separated  from  the  orbits  by  a  com< 
plete  rim  of  bone. 

Example.  Cynictis  Steedmannii  (Ogilby),  named  after 
Mr.  Steedman,  to  whom  zoologists  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  animal. 

Destription, — Length  of  the  head  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  root  of  the  ear,  2i  inches ;  length  of  the  ear.  f  of  an 

•  N.  B.  Crypioproetra.  Denn^  describeil  anbeequently  ia  'Zool.  Trans.*  has 
»TC  toe*  and  claw«  on  each  foot.    C^'tvBmi»n«.1 


inch ;  breadth  of  the  ear,  If  inch ;  length  of  the  body  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  1  root  6  inches ;  length 
of  the  tail,  1  fbot ;  height  at  the  shoulder,  7  inches ;  height 
at  the  <^oup,  7i  inches.  Hair  moderately  fine  in  quality, 
much  resembling  that  of  a  dog,  smooth  and  close  on  the 
body,  long  and  bushy  on  the  tail.  The  general  colour,  as 
well  as  the  whole  external  appearance,  precisely  that  of  a 
small  Fox,  bright  red  over  the  entire  body,  head,  and  extre- 
mities, deep  and  uniform  on  the  back,  but  mixed  with  silvery 
grey  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  sides,  and  tail,  arising  firom  a 
mixture  of  hairs  tipt  with  grey,  and  dispersed  through  the 
fur  of  these  parts.  The  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  immixed 
red ;  and  the  tail,  which  precisely  resembles  the  brush  of  a 
fox,  covered  with  long  bushy  hairs  of  a  sandy  red  colour  at 
the  roots,  dark  brown  in  the  centre  and  grey  at  the  points: 
the  last  two  inches  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  uniform  dirty  white. 
Hairs  of  the  body  not  annulated  as  in  Herpestes  and  the 
Suricate,  and  altogether  of  a  finer  and  more  furry  quality. 
External  form  and  appearance  comparable  with  those  of 
the  Ferret  and  Egyptian  Ichneumon,  out  probably  standing 
higher  on  the  legs  as  being  more  completely  digitimde. 

Locality. —  Uytenhage,  on  the  borders  of  Caffrana. 
(Ogilby.) 

Mr.  Ogilby  thus  concludes  his  observations  on  this  inte- 
resting animal: — 'In  ttonsulting  the  works  of  travellers 
through  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  been 
able  to  find  but  two  notices  w*hich  seem  clearly  to  refer  to 
this  animal ;  one  bv  Dr.  Sparrman,  the  other  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row. The  first  of  these  authors  in  the  English  translation 
of  his  'Travels,*  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  has  the  following  passage. 
"Two  other  small  animals,  which  probably  likewise  belong 
to  the  Viverra  genua,  I  had  only  a  hasty  glimpse  of  in  this 
colony.  The  one  we  saw  and  gave  chase  to  between  the 
two  Fish  Rivers  made  its  escape  from  us,  however,  by  run- 
ning into  a  hole  underground,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  a  cat,  though  longer  in  proportion.  The  colour  of 
it  was  a  bright  red.  It  is  true  that  this  passage  records 
no  observation  by  which  we  can  with  certainty  refer  the 
animal  to  which  it  alludes  to,  the  Cynictis  Steedmannii, 
but  the  size,  colour,  and  habitat  are  so  perfectly  similar  in 
both  cases,  as  to  render  their  identity  extremely  probable. 
In  the  following  extract  however  from  Barrows  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 85,  the  characters  are  fully  reported.  **  Upon 
these  parched  plains "  (those  of  Camdebo,  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  colony)  "  are  also  found  several  species  of  a 
small  quadruped  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  which 
is  known  to  the  colonists  under  the  general  name  of  Meer- 
kat.  They  are  mostly  of  the  genus  of  animals  to  which 
zoologists  have  given  the  name  of  Viverra.  An  eagle 
making  a  stoop  at  one  of  these,  close  to  where  we  were 
passing,  missed  his  prey,  and  both  fell  a  sacrifice,  one  to 
the  gun,  the  other  to  the  dogs.  Both  the  bird  and  quad- 
ruped appeared  to  be  undescribed  species.  ....  The 
Vtverra  was  wholly  of  a  brieht  chestnut  colour ;  the  tail 
shaded  with  black  hairs,  bushy,  strsiight,  and  white  at  the 
extremity ;  ears,  short  and  round ;  on  the  fore-feet,  five, 
and  on  the  hind,  four  tees ;  the  body  and  tail  each  one  foot 
long."  •  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  continues  Mr.  Ogilby,  'of 
the  animal  to  which  this  description  refers,  a  description 
more  minute  and  accurate  than  we  generally  find  in  the 
works  of  travellers.  It  agrees  in  every  point  with  the 
species  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 


[Cynietia  Steedmannii,  from  Mr.  Ogilby*e  flgnrt.]  * 

*  Mr.  Gray  Informs  xu  that  thti  animal  liaa  been  deeeribed  by  CSovWr  M 
Hcrpeetee  penielllatue,  and  by  Mr.  Smith  as  Herpeeles  LeraiUaatit 
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except,  perhaps,  m  the  reported  dimensions  of  the  tail  and 
body ;  but  this  difference  most  probably  arises  from  the  age 
or  sex  of  the  specimens,  or  ttom  the  measures  of  Mr.  Barrow 
being  taken  in  a  straight  line,  whilst  mine  followed  the 
different  curvature  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body.  The  name, 
Meer-katt  by  which  it  appears  this  animal  is  known  to  the 
colonists,  signifies  a  monkey,  and  is  of  very  general  accep- 
tation in  South  Africa,  being  applied  indifferently  to  the 
present  species,  the  Cape  Herpestes,  Ground  SquirrelSy 
and  various  other  small  burrowing  animals.  Both  the 
passages  here  quoted  confirm  the  burrowing  habits  of  the 
Cynictis  Steedmannii,  which  I  had  already  inferred  from 
tlie  form  of  the  claws/ 

CYNIPS  QUERCUS.    [Galls.] 

CYNOCE'PHALUS.    [Baboon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  227.] 

CYNOMORIA'CEiE,  an  obscure  order  of  Rhizanths, 
distinguished  from  Balanophoracese  by  their  distinct  sta- 
mens, and  the  imperfect  perianth  of  the  male  flowers.  The 
order  is  represented  by  Cynomorium  coccineum,  the  Fungus 
melitensis  of  the  old  herbalists,  a  plant  once  in  repute  for  its 
astringent  properties,  but  now  valued  only  for  its  rarity  and 
the  botanical  inl'erest  that  attaches  to  it  Dr.  Walsh  tells 
us  that  *  it  grows  most  plentifully  on  a  detached  rock  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  island  of  Grozo.  It  is  there  much 
celebrated  for  its  medicinal  properties :  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  its  virtues  is  not  known,  but,  from  some  antient 
MSS.,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period.  It 
had  been  tne  usage  of  Malta  to  banish  to  Gozo  all  females 
of  dishonest  character,  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  they 
found  a  vegetable  substance  of  an  astringent  quality,  which 
proved  very  efficacious  in  removing  the  consequences  of 
their  irregular  life.  It  was  prepared  in  earthen  pots,  some 
of  which  have  since  been  dug  up  in  various  places,  marked 
with  Phoenician  characters  indicating  their  use.  The  plant 
was  also  applied  by  them  to  the  purposes  of  divination.  It 
was  laid  between  the  breasts,  and,  f^om  some  accidental 
circumstances  of  position,  &c.,  they  augured  good  or  bad 
fortune.  This  practice  was  reproved,  and  said  to  be  finally 
abolished,  by  a  Capuchin  missionary.  This  curious  vege- 
table was  subsequently  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery, 
and  its  curative  powers  were  long  held  in  very  high  repute. 
About  the  year  1740,  the  Knights  of  Malta  set  such  a  very 
high  value  on  this  fungus,  that  they  intenlicted  the  ap- 
proach of  any  person  to  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  guarded 
the  passage  with  the  strictest  jealousy.  In  April,  when  the 
fungus  was  ripe,  it  was  carefully  gathered  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  especial  duty,  and  the  precious  morsels 
were  deposited  in  a  government  office,  from  whence  some 
portions  were  sent  as  presents  by  the  grand-master  to  dif- 
ferent sovereigns,  and  the  remainder  distributed  among  the 
hospitals  of  the  island.  Even  after  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  Malta,  and  succeeded  to  the  territorial  rights  of 
the  order,  and,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  possession  of  this 
rock,  a  custode  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  it  as  hereto- 
fore, with  a  salary,  which  always  makes  an  item  in  the 
public  accounts  of  Malta.  The  fungus  is  thus  continued  to 
be  guarded  and  regularly  gathered,  deposited  in  the  state- 
office,  and  distributed  among  the  hospitals ;  and  when.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  through  the  kindness  of  an  official  person  in 
Gt)Zo,  was  permitted  to  visit  this  rock,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  custode.  The  rock,  as  shown  by  the  doctor's  sketch, 
is  difficult  of  approach:  it  is  an  isolated  precipice,  about  600 
feet  in  height,  detached  from  the  neighbouring  shore,  and 
presenting  very  steep  and  inaccessible  sides,  in  some  places 
projecting  considerably  over  the  sea,  so  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base  is  less  than  that  of  the  upper  parts.  It 
stands  on  the  verge  of  a  noble  circular  basin,  formed  by  the 
surrounding  cliffs,  into  which  the  sea  enters  by  the  chasms 
at  each  side  of  the  fungus  rock,  the  whole  presenting  the 
*  aspect  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  raised  from  beneath,  or 
extinguished  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea.* 

CYNOSU'RA  (Kvvbs  Mpa,  the  tail  of  the  dog),  a  name 
given  to  the  lesser  Bear.  According  to  Aratus  and  Hy- 
ginus,  Cynosura.was  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida,  who 
nursed  Jupiter.  But  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  before 
the  Greeks  adapted  their  mythology  to  the  constellations, 
they  had  from  some  oriental  source  the  habit  of  figuring 
Ursa  Minor  as  a  dog,  and  that  the  tail  of  the  dog  was  the 
pole  star.  [Ursa  Minor.]  Many  persons  may  probably 
Know  this  word  only  from  the  two  lines  of  Milton's  Al- 
legro — 

\Vh#r«  perhaps  nome  beauty  lies^ 
"AC  Cynovurp  of  neighbour uig  ©yea. 


Tlieso  lines  have  puzzled  many,  though  the  reference  to 
the  pole  star  and  the  properly  of  the  magnet  gives  the 
image  a  decree  of  fitness  for  poetry  which  ihc  etymology 
of  the  word  alone  would  hardly  suggest. 

CYNOSU'RUS  CRISTA'tUSl  a  well-known  rasturo 
grass,  called  by  farmers  crested  dogstail  or  gold-seed,  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  all  natural  and  artificial  grass  land. 
It  grows  with  a  slender  smooth  stem  to  the  height  of  one 
or  two  fbet,  and  is  terminated  by  a  somewhat  cylindrical 
spike-like  panicle  of  short  clusters  of  flowers;  each  cluster 
consists  of  two  flowered  spikelets  resting  upon  pinnate 
bracts.  The  glumes  are  two,  about  the  lengih  of  the  llorets ; 
the  paleas  2,  of  which  the  lowest  is  sharp-pointed.  The 
styles  are  feathery;  the  fruit  is  a  small,  }xj11ow,  smooth 
shining  seed-like  body,  whence  the  common  name  of  gola 
seed. 

Although  this  grass  forms  so  const  am  ly  a  portion  of  all 
good  pastures,  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Uneness  and 
closeness  of  its  herbage  that  it  i5  valuable,  the  cuiantity  of  hay 
that  it  produces  being  inconsiderable.  Mr.  Sinclair  hence 
obser>'e3,  that  *  it  is  inferior  for  the  purposes  of  hay,  but 
admirably  adapted  for  permanent  pastures.  The  roots 
penetrate  a  great  way  under  ground,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  remains  green  after  most  otlier  grasses  arc  burnt 
by  a  continuance  of  dry  weather.  In  irrigated  meadows  it 
arrives  at  a  greater  size  than  in  any  other  situation.' 


#2 


[Cyamurus  crista  t  us.] 

CY'NTHIA  (Zoology),  one  of  the  subgenera  into  which 
Savigny  has  divided  the  Asddidce,  The  subgenus  Cynthia 
consists  of  those  ascidians  whose  body  is  sessile,  and  which 
have  the  branchial  sac  plaited  longitudinally,  and  the  re- 
ticulation continuous.  Their  external  envelope  or  test  is 
coriaceous.  Tlie  structure  comes  nearest  to  that  of  Bol- 
tenia,  [Boltenia.]  Example,  Cynthia  Momus,  Thii 
Ascidian  does  not  attach  itself  to  rocks,  but  makes  shift  to 
float  about  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez  by  attaching  itsell'  to  fuci 
and  other  submarine  plants.  (See  Savigny°8  Mcrtioire  siir 
les  Animaux  sans  VertcbreSt  Paris,  1816;  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Macleay's  'Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Natural  (^roup 
of  Tunicata,'  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  527.)  N.  B.  M.  La- 
treille  has  used  the  term  Cynthia  to  distinguish  a  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects. 

CYPfeR'ACE^,  an  extensive  natural  order  of  glunia- 
ceous  Endogens,  having  much  the  appearance  of  gra>  ses, 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  popularly  confounded.  They 
differ  in  their  stems  being  usuallv  solid,  not  hollow,  and 
angular,  not  round;  in  the  sheaths  of  their  leaves  not 
opening  on  one  side,  but  forming  perfect  tubes  when  the 
stem  is  pulled  through  them ;  in  their  male  florets  having 
no  palea)  nor  any  covering  to  the  stamens  except  a  single 
bract,  while  the  bisexual  florets  have  nothing  more  than  a 
few  hypogynous  bristles  superadded ;  and  finally  in  their 
embryo  being  enclosed  in  the  albumen,  and  not  lying  at 
one  side  of  it.  There  are  other  distinctions  besides  these, 
but  what  have  been  mentioned  are  the  most  remarkable. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  order  bears  the  name  of  sedges, 
and  hence  the  sedge  family  or  tribe  is  given  to  these  plants 
as  their  English  appellation.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants 
of  marshy  or  swampy  grounds,  a  few  are  met  with  on  dry 
upland  pastures  and  a  good  many  are  Alpine  plants    Jlfev 
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occur  in  all  parts  of  the  vorld,  and  are  generallT  abundant ; 
but  little  or  nothing  has  been  discovered  of  their  us^ ; 
their  most  common  application  is  to  the  manufacture  of 
what  are  called  erroneously  rush  mats  and  rush  bottoms  for 
chairs.  The  plant  used  in  this  country  for  such  purposes 
is  not  any  kina  of  rush,  but  the  cyperaceous  species,  Scirpus 
lacustris.'  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  nearly  as 
these  plants  are  allied  to  grasses,  they  scarcely  at  all  par- 
ticipate in  the  nutritious  quality  of  that  useful  order ;  it  ig 
only  among  the  coarse  bad  herbage  of  marshes  that  they 
are  allowedto  form  a  constituent  of  hay. 


4,  a  a«o- 


[Cyperas  fbiciii.] 
1,  a  ipikelet  maguifled;  S,  a  flower  with  its  bract;  3.  a  fruit) 
tion  of  a  sred. 

CYPRiElDiE.  Cottry  Family.  Cowries,  or  some- 
times, Goicries,  Porcellanen  of  the  Germans,  Porcelaines 
(Porcelain  shells)  of  the  French.  A  fkmily  of  marine  gas- 
teropodous  moUusks,  well  known  in  commerce  from  one  of 
the  species  (C.  Monetd)  being  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  as  a  circulating  medium.    [Cowry.] 

Family  character.  Animstl  unisexual,  elongated ;  head, 
distinct,  with  two  conical  o^  subulate  tentacula  of  some 
length,  at  the  external  base  of  which  are  situated  the  two 
sessile  eyes  on  small  projections ;  mouth  vertical,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  cavity,  and  containing  a  lingual  riband, 
or  lamina,  beset  with  tentacles  and  prolonged  in  the  ab- 
(ibmen.  Branchial  cavity  open,  situated  near  the  back  of 
th«  neek ;  gills  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  pectinated  series 
on  the  inside  of  the  columella  on  the  left  side  of  the  mantle; 
fiphon  ve^y  short,  and  formed  in  the  mesial  line  by  the 
cages  of  the  two  lobes.  Mantle  bilobated,  the  lobes  very 
large  with  extended  aliform  edgeit,  capable  Of  being  re- 
flected over  the  back  of  the  shell  so  as  to  join  on  the  mesial 
dorsal  line.  Foot  oval,  elongated,  very  large.  Vent  at  the 
extremity  of  a  tube  behind  the  branchial  cavity.  Male 
organ  situated  more  forward,  and  communicating  with  the 
orifice  of  the  deferent  canal  by  means  of  a  furrow.  Adult 
shell  involute,  highly  enamelled,  oval  or  oblong,  more  or 
less  rounded  or  cylindrical  with  a  small  and  imbedded 
spire;  aperture  longitudinal,  nearly  straight,  toothed,  or 
plaited,  on  each  side,  with  a  channel  or  groove  at  each  end, 
inner  lip  flattened  or  sub-concave,  outer  lip  involute.  No 
operculum. 


fCypnea  (Trivia)  Pediculu*.] 
a,  the  animal  soeo  from  abore  j  6,  lide  yievf  of  the  aama. 

Mr.  Gray,  whow  arrangement  we  ielect,  as  being,  in  oar 


opinion,  the  best  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  thus  notiees 
the  very  great  change  of  form  that  the  young  shell  undvr^ 
goes  in  its  progress  to  perfection.  *The  shell  alters  Us 
appearance  considerably,  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  exhibits  three  very  distinct  stages.  In  the  young 
or  first  stages,  which  are  figured  in  *  Ency.  Method.,*  t.  349, 
f.  a.b.,  'Mus.  Gotwald,*  viii.  t.  53,  b.e.  65,  a./.  66,  a.c.;  the 
shell  is  generally  smooth,  of  a  plain  greyish  colour,  or  with 
three  longitudinal  bands,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  lip 
is  smooth,  convex,  the  lower  part  flat  or  concave ;  the  outer 
lip  thin.  In  the  second  stage  the  shell  begins  to  assume  more 
the  character  of  the  genus,  as  the  outer  lip  begins  to  be  in- 
flected or  rather  thickened,  and  approaches  nearer  the  per- 
fect appearance  of  the  species  as  the  second  coat  of  colour 
is  deposited ;  but  differs  from  it  in  the  want  of  thickness  of 
the  shell  and  the  spire  being  more  distinct,  and  in  the  want 
of  the  dorsal  line,  which  is  usually  distinct  in  the  third  « 
perfect  state,  where  the  last  coat  has  been  deposited  *«  and 


[Cypnca  Exanthema,  illailrftting  the  sUges  of  growth.] 
a,  young  shell  in  the  first  stage  seen  from  above:  view  of  the  back;  k 
the  same  showing  the  columella  and  the  thin  edge  of  the  outrr  lip  •  <%  aa 
advanced  stage;  view  of  back.  The  appx  ia  already  sinking,  and  tb» 
thickened  lips  are  formed ;  d,  still  ftirtheradvn need:  the  mantle  haa  begua 
to  secrete  the  enamelled  spotted  coat  on  the  side,  but  the  transverse  stripe* 
are  still  visible ;  e,  the  perfect  shell  j  all  traces  of  the  transverse  stripe*  VM 
under  the  enamelling  of  the  thickened  spottetl  coat ;  /,  riew  of  under  side  of 
the  perfect  shell.  - 


•  By  (be  mantle. 
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the  aperture  is  more  plaited  on  both  sides.  The  oolounn^, 
or  at  least,  the  disposition  of  the  colouring  here,  is  a  mucn 
more  csertain  characteristic  of  species  than  either  the 
general  outline  of  form  or  size,  the  latter  of  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly various.  In  this  family  I  have  often  observed 
full-grown  specimens  of  CArabica  from  one  to  three  inches 
long ;  this  peculiarity  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by 
Lamarck  and  others,  who  assert  that  when  the  animal  has 
formed  a  complete  9hell,  as  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  en- 
larging its  size,  it  is  obliged  to  quit  its  shell  and  form  a 
new  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Annulo&a  cast  their 
skins,  and  by  that  means  the  same  animal  forms  many 
shells ;  but  I  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  this  notion.' 

Mr.  Gray  has  recently  observed,  that  soraetin^es,  though 
rarely,  the  young  shells  of  Cypraa,  especially  C.  Arabica, 
have  the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  lip  thickened  and  fur- 
nished with  a  com[^essed  sharp-edged  series  of  teeth. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Habits,  ^.  —  Cyprajid® 
abound  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  but  their  greatest 
development  both  in  point  of  size  and  number  of  species 
takes  place  in  warm  climates.  A  very  few  species  aie  in- 
habitants of  the  European  seas  The  family  are  littoral, 
and  are  generally  founa  under  stones  or  rolled  corals. 

Grenera  Cypraa  (Cowry). 
Generic  character,~The  young  shell  sniooth,  the  adult 
with  both  lips  toothed;  the  anterior  and  posterior  canal 
distinct,  recurved;  the  front  end  of  the  columella  lip 
smooth,  edged  by  a  single  large  oblique  fold,  separated  from 
the  teeth  by  a  deep  groove.  (Gray.) 
* 

Sub-genus,  1. 
Cypnea. 

The  front  of  the  columella  broad,  deeply  impressed ;  sJiell 
mostly  smooth. 

a. 

Shell  smooth;  columella-pit  transversely  ridged ;  teeth 
of  inner  lip  generally  long.  (Gray.)* 

Under  this  division  of  the  sub-genus  Mr.  Gray  arranra 
twenty-seven  species,  including  some  of  the  rarest  forma, — 
Cy'prcea  Aurora  Tthe  Morning  Dawn,  or  Orange  Cowry), 
aria  Cypreea  Princeps,  for  example, — together  with  Cypreea 
Tigris  (the  Tiger  (jowry),  and  other  common  species. 

Example. — Cyjyrcea  Mappa,  the  Map  CJowry. 

Description.  Shell  more  or  less  ventricqse,  ovate,  varied 
with  deep  brown  or  yellow  lines,  and  spots.  Dorsal  line 
Winiated.  Margin  thick,  spotted  with  black;  teeth  yellow. 
Locality,  |ndian  Ocean, 


[CjrpnBo  Mappa.] 
«,  »een  from  above  ;  6,  seen  from  ImIow. 

There  are  many  varieties,  among  which  the  rosy  variety, 
the  dark  variety,  from  the  Pearl  Islands  ;  the  citron  variety ; 
and  the  dwarf  rich-mouthed  variety  from  the  Mauritius, 
are  the  rarest  or  most  beautiful.  The  young  shell  is  of  a 
fawn  colour  with  obsolete  ^pot^  and  dashes. 

iS. 
Shell  smooth ;  columella  pit  (nearly)  smooth ;  teeth  of 
^  inner  lip  short  or  indistinct. 

Under  this  division  of  the  sub-genus  Mr.  Gray  vranpes 
(^teen  species. 

^  Tha  dascriptioM  i^  ihxou^nt  iln^  •oiirely  Hx.  Qray*c,  a«  well  m 
fbe  anaogvmvnt. 


Example. — Cypnea  Talpc^  mole  cowry ;  Sardonyx  Cowry 
of  Gray. 

Description, — Shell  oblong  ovate,  subcylindrical,  yel- 
lowish, with  three  darker  bands ;  the  subangular  base  and 
teeth  brown  or  black;  mouth  pale.  There  is  a  variety 
{Exustus)  shorter,  darker,  and  with  the  teeth  smaller  and 
oloser. 


lCypnBaTa1pa.i 


Shell  with  the  back  warty  (rarely  smooth),  base  ridged. 

Under  this  sectioH  Mr.  Gray  enunierates  three  speeies. 

Example. — Cypnea  Cicereuia,  Vetch  Cowry. 

Description. — Shell  subglobose,  yellow,  brown  dotted, 
with  a  dorsal  groove,  and  scattered  tubeteles  o>'er  each  ex* 
tremity ;  base  four-spotted,  partly  grooved. 


fj    J^- 


[CyprsBo  Cieereala.} 
«.  BMii  from  above;  6,  ie«n  from  b^^. 

There  is  a  larger  variety  which  is  more  oblong,  smooth, 
and  is  without  the  dOTM^  groove  (C  Qiq^lus). 
d. 

Shell  with  transverse  ribs. 

Only  two  species  are  enumerated  kj  l|lr.  Gray,  and  one 
of  these,  C.  rugosa,  Brod.,  is  fossil. 

Example.— Cyprc^a  CUUkWf  Chil^frerCs  (kwry,  Grav. 


[Cypma  Cbildreni.] 
a,  Mtn  from  abore  ;  h.  Men  from  bvlow. 


Shell  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs. 

One  species  only,  Cyprsea  Adamsonii  Gray ;  Adamson's 
Cowry,  very  rare. 

Description, —  Shell  ovate;  pear-shaped,  white,  brown 
mottled.    Locality,  Pacific  Ocean  ?  (Gray). 


tCypma  AdamsoniL) 
♦      ♦ 

AriJcia. 
Front  ol  the  eolumella  fiat,  or  nearly  so^  backof  &hdl 
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Margin  of  the  shell  pitted  on  the  upper  edge.    Fourteen 
species. 

Example.— C^w^^a  guttata,  Gmcl.      Blotched  Cowry, 
Gray. 

-  Description. —  Brown,  pale  spotted,  base  and  margin 
white,  brown-ridged:  a  beautiful  and  rare  species.  Lo- 
cali:y,  Red  Sea?  (Gray). 


Margin  entire ;  teeth  of  both  lips  extended  more  or  less 
over  the  base.    Thirty-seven  species. 

Example. — Cypreea  Moneta,  Xiinn.     Money  Cowry. 

Description. — Shell  yellow  or  white,  with  a  yellow  ring ; 
margin  and  base  tubercular ;  teeth  of  inner  lip  moderate. 

Varieties. — a.  Without  a  ring ;  b.  with  the  margin  and 
base  less  tubercular.    [Cowry.] 

Kofifi^.— Whitish  with  two  dark  bands.  (C  icterina. 
Lam.) 


[Cypraa  (ArieU)  Moneta.] 
a,  a4ttlt ;  h.  y»uns. 


Margin  entire ;  teeth  of  inner  lip  very  small,  forming  a 
flight  ridge ;  front  of  columella  lip  slightly  concave,  pro- 
duced, and  toothed  internally.    Two  species. 

Exkm^le.—Cypraa  angtistatUy  Gray. 

Descrtvtion.^  Shell  whitish  brown,  minutely  brown 
dotted;  base  white;  margin  closely  black  dotted,  ends 
blackish.  Worn  plain  brown,  varying  in  darkness.  Lo- 
oalitv,  New  Holland. 


[CypnM  (Arida)  angiutftteO 

Sub-gsnut  3. 

Naria. 

Front  of  the  columella  narrow  dilated  into  a  sharp- 
toothed  ridge ;  shell  smooth. 


One  species  only,  Cyprcea  irroraia.  Gray. 

Descrtption.— Shell  ovate,  purplish,  yellow  dotted;  base 
white,  Hat ;  teeth  large.  Locality,  South  Seas.  Most  allied 
to  C.  Felinay  variety  1. 


[CypnM  (NarU)  irrorata.] 
LUPONIA. 

Shell  hke  Cowry,  but  front  end  of  the  columella  lip 
crossed  by  several  irregular  ridges,  without  any  distinct 
marginal  one,  internally  narrow,  flat ;  shell  pear-shaped, 
smooth,  or  cross-ribbed. 

Five  species.  Example,  Luponia  Algoensis,  Algoa  Lu- 
pon.  Gray. 

Description. — Shell  pale,  brown  dotted;  base  smooth; 
teeth  of  inner  lip  very  small ;  margin  black  dotted.  Variety 
with  tlie  teeth  more  or  less  obliterated.  Locality,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


[Lnponta  Algotnsis.] 

Cypraovula. 

Like  Cowry,  but  front  end  of  columella  covered  with  re- 
gular cross-ribs,  like  rest  of  base,  internally  produced  into 
an  acute-toothed  ridge.     Shell  pear-shaped,  cross-ribbed. 

One  species,  Cyprceomda  Capensis,  Cape  Cypr»ovula, 
Gray. 

Description. — ^Pale  brown;  ribs  very  thin,  continued, 
sharp.    Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  very  rare. 


[Cypraovttla  CapensU.] 

Trivia. 
Like  Cyprceovula,  but  front  of  columella  internally  con- 
cave, ribbea.    Shell  subglobular,  cross-ribbed. 

Mouth  wide;  outer  lip  slightly  inflexed;  shell  equally 
ribbed. 

Five  species.  Example,  Trivia  cornea.  Flesh-coloured 
Pig,  Gray. 


[Trirk 


Description. — Shell  oblong,  thin,  pellucid,  pure  rose^ 
coloured,  with  very  thin,  (ustant,  continued  ribs;  lips 
whitish.    Varies  with  an  indistinct  dorsal  groove. 

Mr.  Gray  obser\-e3,  that  Pig  is  the  common  name  of 
these  shells  on  the  coast,  and  that  they  art  called  PorceUi 
in  Italf .    He  adds,  that  Porcellain^  thescommon  fame  lor 
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Cowries,  is  taken  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  these 
shells  to  pigs,  and  refers  to  Fabius  Columna,  &c. 
/3. 

Mouth  narrowish  ;  outer  lip  wide ;  ribs  of  back  subequal, 
linear. 

Eighteen  species.  Example,  Trivia  Europaa^  European 
Pig^  Gray ;  Cypreea  EuropceOt  Lam. 

Description.— ShisM  ovslte,  subglobose,  ash  or  flesh-co- 
loured, with  three  black  dots,  and  a  whitish  dorsal  streak ; 
ribs  close,  rather  thick,  whitidi ;  base  white ;  outer  lip  wide. 

Variety. — Back  spotless,  with  an  indistinct  dorsd  groove. 
iCwprega  Arctica,  Mont.) 

Young  white  and  smooth. 


[TtirU  EniopBa.] 
a,  adult ;  I,  young. 


Mouth  narrowish;  the  outer  lip  arched;  the  nbs  en- 
larged or  tubercular  near  the  dorsal  groove. 

Seven  species.  Example,  Trivia  Pedbadus,  Louse  Pig, 
Gray ;  Cypreea  Pediculus,  Linn. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  pale  reddish,  with  six  square, 
black,  dorsal  spots ;  ribs  rather  thick,  subrugose,  crowded ; 
dorsal  line  narrow ;  base  reddish.    Locality,  West  Indies. 


[Trivia  Pediculus.] 

Mouth  narrow;  ribs  tubercular;  dorsal  line  distmct; 
front  of  columella  smooth. 

Two  species.  Example,  Trivia  pustitlaia.  Pimpled  Pi^, 
Gray ;  Cypr^a  pustuJata,  Lam.,  commonly  called  by  col- 
lectors the  Small-pox  Cowr}'. 

Dtf*cnp/fo«.— Purplish-brown ;  ribs  studded  with  red- 
brown,  black-edged  warts.    Locality,  Pacific  Ocean. 


[TriTiML  pnttnUta.] 

Erato  (Risso). 

Spire  conical ;  apex  sub-mam illary,  blunt ;  shell,  when 
young,  smooth  ;  the  adult  with  both  lips  finely  crenulated ; 
the  columella  concave  slightly  radiatedly  plaited  or  smooth, 
with  two  or  thi-ee  folds  in  front ;  the  anterior  canal  straight, 
the  hinder  indistinct. 

Seven  species.  Example,  Erato  scabritucuia,  Roughisk 
Tear  shell.  Gray  ,  Margtnella  Cypr^so'a,  Sow. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  turbmate,  livid,  purplish,  mi- 
nutely tubercular;  spire  conical;  dorsal  line  impressed; 
mouth  wide,  whitish,  inner  lip  largely  plaited  its  whole 
:,  smooth;  up  thm,  toothless.  Lo- 


length ;  teeth  large,  youi^,  l 
cality,  South  Pacific,  St.  Elena. 


[Erato  teabrioicula.] 

OvuLTTM  (Ovula,  Lam.,  commonly  called  Poached  Eggs). 

No.  499. 


Generic  Character. — ^The  shell,   when  young,   spirally 
striated;   when  adult,  covered  with  a  smooth  enamelled 
coat ;  the  inner  lip  toothless ;  the  outer  toothed  or  crenated ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  canal  more  or  less  elongated, 
a. 

The  outer  lip  broad,  inflexed,  rounded,  crenulated ;  ex 
tremities  short ;  front  of  columella  rounded. 

Of  this  subdivision  Mr.  Gray  enumerates  two  species. 
Example,  Ovultan  ovum,  Ovula  oviformie^  Lam.;  BuUa 
ovum,  Linn.,  Common  Poached  Egg. 

Description. — ^White  ;  back  rounded  ;  inside  orange* 
brown. 


[Ovnlam  ovnm,  adult.] 

Outer  Up  mflexed,  broad,  toothed;  ends  short,  curved; 
hinder  end  with  a  tooth  on  the  inner  side ;  front  of  the  co-* 
lumella  expanded  beneath. 

One  species  only,  Ovulum  verrucosum,  Ovula  verrucosa^ 
Lsm. ;  Bulla  verrucosa,  Linn. ;  Two-warted  Poached  Eggp 
Gray. 

Description. — Shell  ovate  ;  back  angular ;  extremity 
rosv,  with  a  depressed  wart  above.  Young  closely  striated ; 
enos  brown-edged.    Locality,  Indian  Ocean. 


[Oruluni 

y- 

Outer  lip  inflexed,  rounded,  narrow,  toothed ;  rest  like 
sect.  j3.     * 

Four  species.  Example,  Ovulum  Margarita,  Sow. ;  Ptfor/ 
Poached Egsr,  Gray.  Snell  ovate,  subglobose,  white,  pointed 
in  front,  ventricose ;  base  convex ;  hinder  tubercle  rugose ; 
front  of  columella  concave ;  outer  lip  rounded.    This  with 


[Ovulum  Margarita.] 

six  brown  dots  artificially  made  is  Ovula  punctata  of  Dudoi^ 
Bull.  Sci. ;  Guerin  Mag.  27.    Locality,  Friendly  Islands. 

Outer  lip  slightly  inflexed,  narrow,  keeled  externally, 
with  edge  shelmg  inwards ;  the  rest  like  the  fbrmer. 
Seven  species.     Example,   Ovulum  pyr\forme^  Sow., 
I  P^r-sHapeaPo^Egg,  ^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 

CTHB  PENNY  CYCLOPiBDIA.]  Vou  Ylllp-f  !• 
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|)9ifn|#>ll.— Shell  pe^Tshaped,  y^Uowisb-white,  atte- 
nitated  in  front ;  front  of  columella  concave ;  outer  lip 
■helving  ii^W^fcU.    Locality,  New  Holland. 


[Oralom  pjnrifoTme.] 
c. 

Outer  lip  thickened,  inflexed,  toothl_ 
short :  front  of  th^  columella  flattened ;  hij^ 
fold,  obliterated  by  ape. 


I    pxtremities 
Wt  with  a 


fe 


Nine  species.    Exampli|  Ovuli^  gihbosum^  Ot'tfta  ^^ 
9iij  l#m-;  Bulla  gibbosq^  Lin  p.;  Uibboiis  PoacheTfi^g, 


pes^'iviviinft' — Shell  obloim^  ))lunt,  white;  margin  yeHj^; 
covering  nearly  the  whole  ah^l ;  back  with  an  angular  fj] 
V:^ues  m  length  and  bread|))|.    Locality,  Atlantic  Occat) 


[OTttluB  gibbomm.] 

Outer  lip  tl4#kened,  inflexed,  toothleat,  extremities 
rather  elongated;  th^  l^inder  conic^J,  straight;  the  rest 
like  the  former. 

Four  species.  Example,  Ovulum  longirosiratum,  Sow. ; 
^hodkaiPs  FoUs^  Sfiridk,  Brajr.  SheU  ftisifbrm,  white, 
Ihin;  beak  very  long,  euxred;  mouth  linear*  rather  %%r 
panded  in  front.    Locality,  Adriatic. 


[Otvlum  kmgiiottnktoiB.] 

Outer  lip  thickened,  sliently  inflexed,  toothless;  the 
front  of  the  columella  pounded,  the  extremities  very  long. 
(Volva,  De  Montf.) 

One  species  only,  Ovulum  Volvo,  Ovula  Volva,  Lam.; 
Bulla  volva,  Linn.,  Common  Weaver's  Shuttle. 

Description. — Shell  oval,  flesh-coloured,  striated :  outer 
lip  pink ;  the  beaks  long,  flexuous.  Locality,  China.* 

Place  in  the  Animal  Series, — Lamarck  places  Cypripa 
between  Ovula  (Ovulum), — which  is  immediately  preceded 
by  Marffinelh  and  Fo^tHnrtOt— and  Terebellum,  Ovulum 
being  the  first  genu*  of  his  inrouU^  (Jnvolute  Tracheli- 
podsj,  Cuvier  arranges  tlje  genus  between  Conus  and 
Ovuia,  (which  last  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Terebellum^) 
in  his  third  family  of  pectinibranchiated  gastropods  or  Buc- 
cinoideay  Pe  j^lainvnle^s  position  for  the  Cowries  is  in  his 
thir4  ftmily,  Angvostomatci,  of  his  Par(jf$pkahphorq  Dioioa; 

•  The  nader  iKould  also  consult  HX'  O*  Bl  Sovretbv**  moDOgTmyh  of  tbt 
fttinf  Ondom  la  his  SpMUt  Cohd^yOonul. "     ^ r-'^,^^..^,  ..  tit 


[(Wvlmn  rolrs.] 

between  Peribolus  fvhich  almost  all  agree  to  be  a  genus 
establl!^hed  on  the  youns  foTpl  Qf  CffftriFa)  and  Ovula^  Pe- 
ri bolws  being  preceded  ^y  iiari(i^ll<iy  and  Ovula,  the  last 
genus  of  his  first  order,  Siphonobranchiaia,  being  succeeded 
by  Trochus,  the  first  genus  of  his  first  family  Goniostomata, 
of  his  second  order  of  fiaroGepkalophora  Uioica,  \iz..  An 
phoTiobranchiata,  Rang,  in  his  Manual,  places  Cyprtra 
(including  Peribofus)  between  Oh'v^  and  Ovula,  In  Des- 
hayes's  Tables,  the  genus  stands  between  Ovula  and  OHva. 

Mr.  Gray  iZool,  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  73)  says,  'This  fkmily 
appears  to  be  allied  to  the  subfamily  Cassidf€9,  amongst 
the  Bucdnoidete,  6y  means  o4  the  Cassis  Testieutus,  of 
which  Lamarck  observes,  **  ce  casque  a  un  peu  Taspect  de 
certains  Cyprsea ;"  but  the  aflinitv  is  not  slight,  for  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  aperture,  which  has  a  groove  or  canal 
at  each  end,  both  of  the  lips  plaited,  and  the  front  part  of 
the  columella  flattened,  it  accords  with  those  Cyprcpa  ;  but 
the  outer  lip  is  not  inflected,  nor  is  the  back  of  the  shell 
covered  with  a  china-like  coat,  but  with  epidermis,  and  the 
canal  in  front  of  the  aperture  is  recurved.  The  OvuUe  on 
the  opposite  side  the  family,  have  certainly  great  afiSnity  to 
the  Buliidett  (Bullidce),  as  is  pointed  out  bv  Linninus,  who 
places  them  all  in  that  genus,  but  Bulla  difrers  most  essen- 
tially from  them ;  in  the  animals  by  the  position  of  their 
branchiee  and  their  being  half  hermaphrodite,  and  in  the 
shell  by  the  aperture  being  rounded  and  quite  entire  at 
each  end,  and  the  edges  not  being  thickened,  nor  the  back 
covered  with  a  shelly  coat,  fof  the  shell  is  here  covered  with 
the  soldered  reflected  lobes  of  the  mantle ;  the  connexion 
is  most  apparent  by  means  of  Ovula  patula  and  Bulla  Nau- 
cum,  in  tne  latter  of  which  there  are  some  slight  appear 
ances  of  a  cur\'ed  canal  at  each  end  of  the  aperture,  as  in 
the  character  of  the  Cyprceideee  (Cyprocidee),  but  it  has 
not  the  enamelled  back. 

'  This  family  has  %ome  analog  in  their  polished  coats, 
first  to  the  Marginelke,  which  induced  Montagu  to  call  a 
species  of  that  genus,  Cyprcea  Voluta;  and,  indeed,  such  is 
the  affinity  between  the  youn|[  qf  this  species,  which  has 
been  called  Bulla  diaphanc^  that  QiUwyn  has  considered  it 
as  the  voung  of  Cyprcca  Europtva  ;  in  which  Montagu  ap 
pears  also  to  have  coincided,  until  he  observed  a  totally  dif 
ferent  construction  in  the  animal :  but  I  believe  that  M. 
persicula  is  the  most  analogical  species  of  this  genus :  and 
secondly,  to  the  Olivee,  whicli  differ  essentially  in  havine  an 
operculumi  and  all  the  characters  of  the  Buccinoidea  (Sue- 
cmidsB).* 

These  observations  were  written  before  a  more  extended 
examination  enabled  Mr.  Gray  to  propose  the  natural  ar- 
rangement including  the  genus  Ovulum,  which  we  have 
giv^n  above  from  his  monograph ;  but  we  have  laid  them 
before  the  reader  because  they  cqntain  many  usefril  remarks. 

Fossil  Cypraid^. 
Fossil  shells  of  this  fkmily  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
found  below  the  Supracretaceous  group.  Mr.  6.  B. 
Sowerby  speaking  of  the  genus  Cyprssa  ((^nera)  says, '  of 
these,'  the  fossils,  '  we  liave  several  species  in  Britain,  in 
the  London  clay  and  crag ;  many  others  are  found  on  the 
Continent,  as  in  the  calcaire  grosder  in  the  environs  of 
Pam  t  a|  I^Him^m  1«M  OoFa«%u^,  a^  in  NomandT ;  ate 
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M  Itldy  fttid  Aedmbtit;  ir«  hare  iMUt^MMht  bf  t  Hrj 
flhb  fbssil  8$^ol««»  lihrnf  nmiSi\Ahi%  e,  mm,  fhiiii  Uw  N«- 
tfa^Haiids :  thej  sMtn  tt>  M  cetifttidA  U  th»  ittnnit  ftmn^ 
tions/  Lamarck  enuttielrfttei  (eighteen  fbisil  fiplKsies  of 
Cypreec^  and  two  of  Ovulum,  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables^ 
makeft  the  number  of  livittg  (h>ia^  eiglit^n,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  (tertiary)  speeies  six.  Three  ^neet^s;  0.  SpBltu; 
O.  biro^tre,  and  a  new  Ipecite  hi  ihakes  both  Ibssil  (tertiarjr) 
and  living  iti  the  Medit^nttiiean,  the  Indikn  GtlHin,  and  the 
Mediterranean  respectively.  Tlie  number  bf  living  fpe<iies 
bf  Cypraa  he  makes  1S8,  and  the  nuthbet  of  foitil  (tertiary) 
19.  He  considers  Ofprance  lurida  (Medit.),  ntfa  (ibid.), 
Annutus  (Afiican  Ocean),  Coctineila  (European  Ocean)^  a 
new  species  ( Sicily),  and  another  new  ipecieti  Sptutrictdaia  f 
Lam.,  with  an  unknown  habitat,  as  both  living  and  fossil 
C  tertiary). 

Mr.  CTray  nbtes  th«  ibllowhig  as  fossil  :— 

Cyprflba. 

Cyprcea  Physis,  Brocclii  (C  Pyruta,  Lam.],  ttaisantin  or 
Placentin ;  C.  ieporina.  Lam. ;  V.  gibbosa.  Gray ;  C  tumi- 
da/a,  Konig»  Bordeaux :  and  1^  observes,  that  C.  annttlaria, 
Brogn.«  appears  to  be  an  alliea  species ;  C  fragilis.  Gray ; 
C  Veshayesii,  Gray ;  Obula  tuberculosa,  Duclos ;  C.  in- 
flatcL,  Lam.,  Grignoo, .  allied  to  Ovulum ;  C,  subrostraia, 
Gmy,  Nehove ;  5.  fahagitia^  Lam. ;  C.  diluvitma.  Gray ; 
C.  rugosa,  Brod.,  Turin. 

Luponia.        .     , 

X.  eti^ansi  Gray;  Cyp-  siegansi  Defr.;  Z,  dactylosd. 
Gray ;  Cup.  cktciylosa,  lam. ;  Cyp,  GervUliU  Sow. }  Cyp, 
Georgiii  Defr. 

Trivia. 

T.  Barcinensis,  Gray;  Cyp,  Bareinensis,  Kouig,  fiar- 
celona;  T,  sr^/uericuMa,  Cyp.  Lam.?  Italy;  T.  acuticos- 
tatoi  Gray,  Italy;  T.pediculoides,  Gray^  Italy;.  T.  For- 
eeilus,  Gray,  Cng?  T,  Brdnniii  Gray,  Italy;  T.  solida. 
Gray;  T.avellana,  Sow.,  M.  Ci  Suffolk  Crag,  which.  Mr. 
Gray  observes^  appears  to  be  an  allied  species ;  T.  Duclo- 
giaruh  Gray. 

Erato. 

B,  veiUricosa,  Gray,  Italy. 

Ovulnm. 

O.  Leihesii  {Leathestif},  Sow.,  M.  C. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  i^hole  number  of  ftp<dciei  df  Cy- 
pTi&idtff,  including  the  subgenera  above  indicated,  and  the 
fossil  as  well  as  the  living  species,  174.  If  Cyp.  nivnia, 
Brod.,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  well-established  species  dis- 
tinct from  Cyp.  Damd,  «A  Mr.  G.  B.  Sdwerby  {Zool.  Joum., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  220)  and  others  cbntend,  the  number  will  be  175, 
provided  C.  Broderipii,  Gray,  bfe  liot  alio  a  vatieiy  of  C. 
Dafna,  as  Mr.  Gray  says  it  perhftpft  may  be.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  eight  living  species  recorded  by  Mr.  Gaskoin, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Reeve,  in  the  ZoologidtU  Ptocmdingi  fttr 
1835,  as  hitherto  undeflcribed;  and  C.  ufnbilieata.  Sow., 
provided  it  be  not  a  variety  of  C.  pantherinat  as  Mr.  Giray 
states  it  to  be,  but  which  Mr.  Sowerby  dd^  not  alloi^,  con- 
sidering it  an  established  Specif  mora  nearly  allied  to  C. 
ponthl^rind  than  C  Tigris. 

M.  Duclos  had  long  promised  a  molidgraph  of  this  fhmily, 
out  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

CYPRESS.    rCtjfrRktsiTS.l 

CYPRIATiUS,  ST.,  THA'SCIUS  CiECI'LIUS,  one 
of  the  mo^  eloquetlt  of  the  Latin  fiithtot^  w^  archbishop 
of  Carthage  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The 
fiicts  and  dates  relating  to  the  early  portion  of  his  lifli  ai^ 
Itat^  by  different  writers  with  a  variation  which  occasions 
unceHainty.  He  wa^  probably  botn  about  A.t>.  200,  at 
Cirthage,  where,  befol^  his  conversion  to  Christiahity,  he 
acquir^  considerable  affluence  as  a  teacher  of  onatdry, 
then  so  indispensable  to  success  in  all  public  affkird, 
frotU  the  ignorance  of  the  gr^t  mass  df  th^  people,  and 
tha  consequent  fttcility  and  necesaity  bf  operatihg  hpon 
them  by  rhetorical  artifii^e  and  arguments  addreSsed  to 
the  passions —expedients  tirhibh  Cyprian,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  episcopal  office,  appeals  td  havd  duly  ttppreciatad» 
if  we  tnay  judge  by  the  tiorid  flt^l-t  of  his  declamations, 
ahd  his  frequent  rdcohrfte  to  tlie  adthority  of  celestial 
tisiond  atld  miraculoiil  stents.  Hlk  career  as  a  Christian 
app«arii  not  to  have  exe^ed^  ten  at  tivelv^  tears;  for  it 
was  not  until  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  hia  age  that  ha 
Wki  gained  over  to  the  ehurish  df  Cattha|e  by  CsSdiliuSf 
tpHM>Vt6rj  Whose  name  ha  faehcefbrth  addt>ldd.  Oft  his 
(xmvemoD,  he  sold  Ml  tamiien  tM  WaM  m  tha  bMifii 


of  the  peo^  and  pbsetved^  .in  his  mode  of  Ufei  the  _ 
ascetic  severity.  It  is  stated^  however,  that,  from  soma  xm* 
explained  circumstance,  he  afterwards  became  repoasessecl 
of  his  property.  Having  held  for  two  years  the  office  of 
p^eftbyter,  to  which  he  was  elected  on  his  joining  the 
Christian  community^  he  was  importuned  by  the  people  te 
become  their  bishop,  in  oppoeition  to  several  other  presby- 
tehi  who  sought  the  promotion,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
shut  up  in  his  house  by  the  assembled  populace,  who  bar- 
ricaded all  th^  Outlets  to  prevent  his  escape,  which  in  vain 
he  attempted  to  make  at  an  upper  window.  He  was  con- 
seduently  installed  archbishop  of  Carthage ;  but  the  pers^e- 
cution  under  the  Emperor  Decius  having  soon  afterwardi 
commenced,  Cyprian  Hed,  and  so  Closely  concealed  himself 
during  about  a  year  and  a  half,  that  the  place  of  his  retreat 
appeal  never  to  have  been  known,  lliis  flight  and  long 
desertion  of  his  flock  occasioned  much  scandal  against  the 
Chiirch,  and  caused  the  clerg}'  of  Rome  to  address  those  of 
Carthage  on  the  subjecu  (Cypr.  Epis.  2.)  The  plea 
anxiously  alleged  by  the  archbishop  and  his  apologist 
Pontiuk  is  an  especial  revelation  from  God  in  a  vision. 
('  Deui  secedere  me  jussit,'  Epis.  y.)  That  this  wsa  a  fiotiotl 
is  shown  in  Epis,  5,  where  oneTertuUus  is  made  ret^ponsible 
fbf  the  advice  ('i  Te*tullo  ratio  reddetur*).  When  the 
persecution  was  abated*  Cyprian,  having  suffered  only  wfy- 
scriptioa  and  the  conflscatioU  of  his  property,  returned  to 
Carthage,  and  being  reinstated  in  lus  bishopric,  he  held 
several  councils,  at  one  of  which  85  bishops  attended  to 
legislate  concerning  the  rebaptixing  of  heretics^  apostates* 
and  deserters,  who,  aAer  escaping  the  severity  of  I^cius  by 
renouncing  their  religious  profession,  desired  to  be  re-ad- 
mitted into  the  church.  On  the  renewal  of  the  persecution, 
about  six  years  afterwards,  by  the  Emfieror  Valerian,  Cy- 
prian Vas  brought  before  the  procotisul  Pat&rnUa,  with  nina 
bisliops  of  Numidia,  who  were  condemned  as  proihne  dis- 
ttlibers  of  the  peace,  and  sent  to  work  in  the  minbs. 
Cypriin  was  banished  to  Curubis,  about  40  miles  frota 
Carthage.  By  Galerius,  the  Successor  of  Paternus,  he  was 
restored  to  his  former  dignities;  but  bn  his  refusal  td  sacri- 
fice to  the  pagan  deities  in  obedience  to  the  emperor's  com- 
mands, he  was  seized  Ly  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  beheaded  as  an  oiemy  to  the  gods,  and  a  dan- 
gerous seducer  of  the  people.  He  was  led  horn  the  procon- 
sular palace  of  Sextua  to  an  adjoining  field  surrounded  with 
trees,  which  were  filled  with  thousands  of  spectators,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  submitted  with  much  foititude  to  hi!  Sen- 
tence. That  the  populace  must  have  experienced  a  great 
reversion  of  sentiment  towards  their  archbishop  since  they 
constrained  his  acceptance  of  office,  is  evident  from  this  ac- 
ouiescenca  in  his  death,  and  from  the  fact  that,  previous  to 
tnis  event,  they  loudly  demanded  in  the  theatres  that  ha 
should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  This  change  arose  appa- 
rently fh>m  the  harsh  and  ascetic  austerity  of  Cyprian  in 
denouncing  not  only  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  but  the 
reasonable  and  natural  gratification  of  the  passions. 

Hii  writings  are  numerous  and  valuable,  as  containihg 
much  ciuious  and  important  information  concerning  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  church :  thay  con- 
sist of  two  kinds,  epistles,  and  tracts  or  sermons.  Of  the 
foirmer  there  are  83,  many  of  Which  appear  to  have  b^ah 
writteh  during  the  eighteeii  months  bf  his  concealment. 
The  fbllowing  fbw  notices  will  show  the  kind  of  subjectii  to 
which  these  epistles  relate.  In  the  one  to  Donatiii  hb 
relates,  with  much  rhetorical  embellishment^  the  circimi- 
stances  of  his  own  conversion,  and  shows  the  advantages  of 
monastic  seclusion  and  abstinence.  In  that  to  his  priests 
and  deacons  he  gives  advice  about  escaping  from  persecu- 
tion. The  one  to  Cornelius  contains  passages  df  much  ith- 
pbrtance  to  the  apologists  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  Which 
are  mentioned,  'Petri  cathedra  atque  ecclesia  principalis 
unde  unitas  sao^rdotalis  ^orta  est.*  The  epistle  to  Fides 
contains  the  judgment  of  C^rian  and  a  bouncil  of  bishops 
in  fiivotlr  of  inftint  baptisin.  Another  to  Magnus  on  the 
same  subject  asserts  that  sprinkling  is  no  less  efficacious 
than  dippihg.  One  to  Pomponius  reproves  Aie  licen- 
tious abuses  bf  monachism,  and  the  prevalent  custom  of 
virgin*  living  with  the  detgy,  ostensibly  for  pious  ihstruc- 
tioilj  bht  really  for  indulgence  m  fornication.  An  epistle 
to  CsBcilius  is  important  as  insisting  upon  the  absolute  in- 
dispensableness  of  mixing  water  with  the  eucharistic  wine. 
In  some  antient  MSS.  three  epistles  arfe  given  besides  the 
•tfot^fliehtioned  hamber,  one  of  which,  from  Pope  Cor- 
oalittft  ta  St.  6y^iaii,  ia  repleta  with  abuse  and  insolenoa» 
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The  fbllowing  are  the  principal  tracu  of  Cypnan: 
JDe  Lapns,  that  ii,  concerning  those  who,  from  per- 
secution, had  lapsed  into  idolatry.  The  miraculous  stories 
related  in  this  discourse  are  such  as  in  the  present  day 
would  he  regarded  as  pure  falsehoods.  (See  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton*s  Inqmry,  p.  1 1 2.)  On  the  unity  qf  the  church  :  this 
is  a  treatise  which  both  from  the  Roman  and  English 
hierarchy  has  receivod  especial  attention.  It  strongly  de- 
nounces all  schismatic  separation,  declaring  that  there  is  no 
crown,  even  for  mart3rrdom,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  church. 

The  discourse  On  Mortality  was  written  at  the  time  of  a 
dreadful  plague,  which  for  several  years  devastated  che 
Roman  empire.  It  shows  the  lamentable  want  of  a  due 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  which  distinguished  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  of  that  age.  All  here  below  is  repre- 
sented as  a  course  of  unmitigated  misery  and  suffering, 
felicity  being  attainable  only  in  heaven  above ;  a  Christian, 
says  Cyprian,  should  therefoie  be  thankful  for  any  kind  of 
death.  The  Exhortation  to  MartyrdDm  consists  of  twelve 
classes  of  scriptural  passages  exhibited  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  fai.liful  in  submitting  to  tortures  and  death. 
The  treatise  Against  the  Jews  is  also  a  series  of  texts, 
quoted  and  verbally  applied,  as  usual  at  that  time,  without 
any  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  context  In  the  tract  On  the 
Dress  qf  Virgins  (De  Habitu  Virginum)  many  fitcts  are 
mentioned  which  illustrate  the  social  state  of  those  times. 
A  severe  denunciation  is  directed  against  the  passion  among 
rich  and  youthful  females  for  immodest  attire,  exti-avagant 
ornaments,  the  use  of  paint  and  cosmetics,  and  the  dyeing 
of  black  hair  a  flaxen  yellow  in  imita;iun  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  immoitd  habus  of  unmarried  women  ap- 
pear to  have  furnished  an  especial  subject  for  the 
sermons  not  only  of  Cyprian,  but  of  all  the  primitive 
faihers.  Besides  a  discourse  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  has  received  high  commendation,  there  are  four 
which  are  considered  to  be  wrongly  ascribed  to  St 
Cyprian;  one  is  a  turgid  declamation  in  praise  of  mar- 
t}'rdom;  the  second  is  on  Chastity;  and  the  other  two 
against  Theatres,  and  against  the  heretic  Novatian.  The 
style  of  Cyprian  much  resembles  that  of  his  master 
and  favourite  author  TertuUian.  He  treats  the  same 
subjects  in  the  same  manner,  and  though  his  language 
is  more  artificial,  ii  is  similar  in  harshness  and  occasional 
barbaiisms.  His  eloquence  is  admired,  however,  by  Jerome 
and  even  by  Lactantius.  In  credulity  he  appears  to  have 
had  but  few  equals,  if  indeed  he  believed  all  the  miraculous 
stories  he  relates ;  for  besides  his  own  continual  visions,  he 
seriously  appeals  not  only  to  the  deeds^of  demoniacs  or 
raiher  maniacs,  and  to  the  dreams  of  poor  and  ignorant 
women,  but  to  the  revelations  of  '  little  boys  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  (Epist.  9.)  That  St.  Cyprian's  visions  hap- 
pened generally  to  authorize  some  act  of  episcopal  power 
unapproved  by  his  clergy  and  people  is  indeed  a  foct  which 
cannot  but  suggest  a  doubt  of  their  reality. 

There  are  several  good  editions  of  his  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  *  Opera  Omnia,'  Oxford, 
foU  1682,  and  Amsterdam,  1700;  but  the  editio  optima  is 
that  of  Paris,  in  fol.,  1726.  The  following  translation  of 
the  whole  is  in  general  accurate  and  £euthful :  *  The  genuine 
Works  of  St  Cyprian,  with  his  life,  as  written  by  his. 
Deacon  Pontius,  all  done  into  English  from  the  Oxford 
edition,  and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  Nathaniel  Marshall, 
LL.B.,'  fol.,  1717.  The  whole  works  and  life  have  also 
been  translated  into  French,  by  Lombert,  1682.  Transla- 
tions of  separate  tracts  are  very  numerous.  That  On  Mor- 
tality, with  others,  is  Englished  by  Elyot,  1534 ;  bv  Brende. 
1553 ;  by  Story,  1556 ;  and  by  Lupset,  1560.  On  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  by  Paynel,  1539.  On  Virgins,  by  Barksdale,  1675. 
On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  by  Bishop  Fell,  4o.,  1681 ; 
and  by  Horsburgh.  1815.  (Watt's  Bibliothec.)  The  life 
and  martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  by  Pontius,  his  intimate  friend, 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  several  editions  of  the  'Opera 
Omnia;'  but  the  style  is  too  rhetorical  for  simple  truth. 
The  substance  of  this  account  is  given  in  Lardner^  Credit., 
vol.  iii.  The  Lives  qf  the  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler, 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  1 72,)  contains  an  elaborate  biography  of  Cyprian. 
See  also  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Succession  qf  Sacred  Lit., 
vol.  i.,  p.  177;  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.;  Le  Clerc's  Biblioth.; 
Tillemont  and  BoUandus. 

CYPRICA'RDIA.    [Submytilacea.] 

CY'PRINA.    [Venewd«.1 

CYPRI'NIDiE,  a  family  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Mala- 
CQpterygii  Abdominales,  the  ipedes  of  which  are  distin- 


guished by  their  having  the  mou&  small,  formed  by  the 
mtermaxOiary  bones,  and  generally  devoid  of  teeth;  the 
pharyngeans  ftimished  with  strong  teeth,  the  branchioste- 
gous  rays  few  in  number,  and  the  scales  generally  of  large 
size. 

The  principal  genera  belongmg  to  this  family  are — Cy- 
prinus,  Barbue,  Gobio,  Tinea,  Ctrrhinus,  Abramis,  Labeo, 
Catasiomus,  Leuciscus,  Gonorhynchus,  Cobitis,  Anableps, 
PiBcilla,  Lebias,  Fundulus,  Molinesia,  and  Cyprinodan, 

The  genus  Cyprinus  (as  now  restricted)  contains  the 
common  carp  and  allied  species,  which  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  genera  above  enumerated,  by  their 
having  one  long  dorsal  fin,  a  small  mouth  devoid  of  teeth, 
the  scales  of  large  size,  and  the  second  rays  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  large,  bony,  and  more  or  less  serrated ;  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  three  in  number. 

The  common  CJarp  (Cyprinus  Carpio,  Lmn.)  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  at  an  early  period  (probably  between 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries),  but  neither  the  date 
nor  the  country  firom  which  it  was  imported  are  precisely 
known.  In  Jenyns's  *  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Ani- 
mals' it  is  said  to  be  originally  from  the  middle  of  Europe , 
and  since  it  thrives  best  in  this  part,  such  is  probably  the 
case.  It  now  inhabits  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
places  its  growth  is  much  attended  to  fi>r  the  purposes  of 
traffic.  It  frequents  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers ;  in  the  last 
however  it  avoids  those  parts  where  the  current  is  strong, 
preferring  still  water. 

I'he  fwA  of  the  carp  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, which  are  masticated  by  means  of  the  fiat  teeth 
which  are  situated  on  the  pharyngeans ;  the  larvee  of  in- 
sects and  worms  however  also  afford  it  nutriment.  This  fish 
is  of  an  elongate  form,  and  rather  thick ;  the  back  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body,  which 
is  beneath  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  measures 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  length :  the  head 
is  large,  and  the  mouth  small  in  proportion ;  the  lips  arc 
furnished  with  two  barbules  on  each  side,  situated  near  the 
corners  of  the  mouth :  the  dorsal  fin  commences  in  a  line 
with  the  end  of  the  pectorals,  and  occupies  a  space  nearly 
equal  to  one- third  of  the  entire  length ;  the  first  ray  is 
short  and  bony ;  the  secend  is  also  bony  but  lon^,  and  ser- 
rated on  the  lunder  part ;  the  third  ray  is  the  longest,  and 
is  flexible,  as  are  likewise  the  remainder  of  the  rays :  the 
anal  fin  terminates  in  a  line  with  the  dorsal,  and,  like  that, 
has  the  two  foremost  rays  bony,  and  the  second  serrated 
the  pectoral  fin  has  its  origin  immediately  behind  the  free 
edge  of  the  operculum;  the  caudal  fin  is  forked,  and  the 
longest  rays  are  double  the  length  of  those  in  the  centre. 
The  number  of  fin-rays  are— dorsal,  22 ;  pectoral,  17 ;  ven- 
tral, 9;  anal,  8;  and  caudal,  19.  The  lateral  line  is 
straight. 

The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  rich  olive- 
brown,  which  is  darkest  on  the  head ;  the  under  parts  are 
yellowish-white,  and  the  fins  are  brown ;  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins  are  tinged  with  red. 

As  regards  the  size  and  weight  of  the  carp,  we  extract  a 
few  lines  from  Mr.  Yarrell's  valuable  work.  *  Though  not 
so  rapid  in  their  growth  as  some  fish,*  says  this  author, 
'carp  have  attained  three  pounds  weight  by  their  sixth 
year,  and  six  pounds  weight  before  their  tenth  year.  The 
largest  I  can  refer  to  are  thus  noticed  in  Daniel's  Rural 
Sports : — "  Mr.  Ladbroke,  from  his  park  at  Gatton,  pre- 
sented Lord  Egremont  with  a  brace  that  weighed  thirty- 
five  pounds,  as  specimens  to  ascertain  whether  the  Surrey 
could  not  vie  with  the  Sussex  carp."  In  1793,  at  the  fishing 
of  the  large  piece  of  water  at  Stourhead,  where  a  thousand 
large  brace  of  killing  carp  were  taken,  the  largest  was 
thirty  inches  long,  upwards  of  twenty-two  broad,  and 
weighed  eighteen  pounds. 

*  At  Weston  Hall,  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Bradford,  the  painting  of  a  carp  is  preserved,  which  weighed 
nineteen  and  a  half  pounds.  This  fish  was  caught  in  alake 
of  twenty-six  acres,  called  the  White  Sitch,  the  largest  of 
three  pieces  of  water  which  ornamented  this  fine  estate.' 

Carp  are  in  season  for  the  table  fi:t)m  October  to  April. 

The  Crucian  Carp,  or  Prussian  Carp  (Cyprinus  gUMo, 
Bloch),  is  another  species  of  this  genus  now  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  intxoduoed 
firom  Germany. 

.This  species  is  considerably  less  than  tlie  common  carp 
its  usual  weight  is  about  half  a  pound;  it  has  beenlmowii 
however  to  weigh  upwards  of  two  pounds 
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The  Crucian  carp  may  at  once  be  distinguiibed  from  tbe 
common  carp  by  the  absence  of  barbules  on  the  lips.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  to  one-third  of  tne  whole 
length,  the  tail  included;  the  lateral  line  descends  in  a 
gentle  curve  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  operculum  below 
the  middle  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  straight ;  the  tail 
is  forked ;  the  longest  rays  are  about  one-third  longer  than 
the  shortest  rays ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  a  strong 
bony  ray,  as  in  the  common  carp,  but  these  rays  are  not  so 
deeply  serrated.  The  number  of  fin-rays  are— dorsal,  18; 
pectoral,  14;  ventral,  9;  anal,  8;  and  caudal,  19. 

The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  olive-brown ;  the  belly  is 
almost  white ;  the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  are  of  a  brilliant 
golden-yellow  hue ;  the  fins  are  for  the  most  part  of  an 
orange-red  colour. 

This  fish  is  found  in  some  of  the  ponds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  but  is  rather 
local. 

The  last  species  which  we  shall  notice  is  the  Grold  Carp 
{Cyprinus  auratus,  Linn.)*  The  gold  and  silver  fish,  as  it 
is  termed,  has  been  long  known  in  this  country :  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  China,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1691,  but  was  not  generally  known 
till  1728.  The  gold  carp  is  now  completely  naturalized, 
both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  and  breeds  freely,  especially  in  ponds  in  warm 
and  sheltered  situations.  In  many  of  the  streams  of  Por- 
tugal it  abounds,  whence  they  are  brought  over  to  this 
country  in  the  trading  vessels  for  sale. 

This  fish  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is 
subject  to  much  variation  not  only  in  colour  but  in  the  fins, 
which  are  sometimes  double,  and  not  unfrequentlv  have 
triple  tails ;  in  the  latter  case  however  it  appears  that  the 
tail  is  thus  developed  at  the  expense  of  part  or  the  whole  of 
some  other  fin.  When  young,  the  gold  carp  is  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  approaching  to  black ;  this  dark  colour  is  re- 
placed by  the  golden-red  hue  more  or  less  early  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

CYPRI'NUS.    [Cyprinidjb.] 

CYPRIS.  [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  341  et  scq. ;  Crus- 
tacea, vol.  viii.,  p.  198.] 

CYPRUS  (Kvirpoc),  called  by  the  Turks  Kibris,  a  large 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  near  the  coasts  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  Its  length  is  140  miles,  from  Cape  St.  An- 
drea at  the  north-east  extremity,  in  34°  41'  E.  long.,  to  Cape 
St.  Epiphanias,  the  antient  Acamas,  at  its  west  end,  in  32° 
18'.  Its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  west  part,  is  about 
50  miles  from  north  to  south ;  but  it  gradually  narrows  to- 
wards tho  east,  being  no  more  than  five  miles  wide  at  the 
east  end,  which  is  65  miles  distant  from  Latakieh,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Syrian  coast.  The  nearest  point  of  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  or  Caramania,  Cape  Zephyrium,  is  about  42 
miles  north  by  west  of  the  point  of  land  in  Cyprus  which  is 
near  the  antient  Carpasia.  A  range  of  mountains  runs 
through  the  island  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  keeping 
closer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  coast :  the  plains  are. 
consequently  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  range.  These 
mountains,  called  Olympus  by  the  antients,  are  now  known 
by  several  names ;  the  highest  summits  are  the  Thrados, 
24  miles  north  of  Ldmasol,  which  is  above  7000  feet ;  Mount 
Santa  Croce,  18  miles  north  of  Larnika,  upon  which  is  a 
church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine ;  and  Buttavent,  five  mCr^s  from  Cerini,  near 
the  north  coast,  with  a  monastery  and  an  3ld  castle  upon  it, 
from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view.  (Mariti,  Travels  in 
Cyprus,)  The  most  extensive  plain,  called  Messarea,  is  in 
the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  and  is  watered  by  the  river 
Pedceus,  which  is  however  nearly  dry  in  summer,  like  all 
the  other  rivers  of  the  island. 

Strabo  (Casaub.  682,  &c.)  gives  the  following  enumera- 
tion of  the  towns  of  Cyprus  in  his  time.  On  the  north 
coast,  east  of  Cape  Acamas,  were  Arsinoe,  Soli,  with  a 
harbour,  founded  by  Phalerus  and  Acamas  of  Athens ;  Li- 
menia,  inland;  then  east  of  Cape  Crommyon,  Lapathus, 
built  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  next  Agidus,  Aphrodisium, 
and  Carpasia ;  east  of  the  last  was  a  mountain  and  cape 
called  Olympus,  with  a  temple  of  Venus  upon  it,  which 
women  were  forbidden  to  enter.  Facing  the  cape  are  two 
small  islands,  called  Cleides,  or  the  keys  of  Cyprus.  (He- 
rod, V.  108.)  Turning  thence  towards  the  south  was  Sala- 
mis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pedseus,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  sland,said  to  have  been  built  byTeucer,  an  emigrant 
from  the  island  of  Salamis.    Proceeding  southward^  was 


another  Arsmoe,  with  a  port ;  next  came  Leucolla,  near 
Cape  Pedalium,  a  lofty  table-land,  called  the  Table  of  Ve- 
nus. West  of  Pedalium  was  Citium,  with  a  harbour  that 
could  be  closed.  Citium  was  a  large  town,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  From  Citium  to  Berytus  in  Syria 
the  distance  was  1500  stadia.  West  of  Citium  was  Ama- 
thus.  Inland  was  Palsea,  and  another  mountain  called 
Olympus.  Sailing  round  Cape  Curias  to  the  west,  was  the 
town  of  Curium,  with  a  port,  built  by  the  Argivi.  Here 
the  coast  turns  to  the  north-west,  looking  towards  Rhodes, 
and  had  the  towns  of  Treta,  Boosoura,  and  Old  Paphos ;  then 
Cape  Zephyrium ;  and  next  to  it  another  Arsinoe,  with  a 
port  ana  temple  and  sacred  grove,  and  New  Paphos,  built 
by  Agapenor,  60  stadia  by  land  from  Old  Paphos.  [Baffo.] 
Most  of  the  above  towns,  and  others  which  Strabo  has 
left  out,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  present  towns 
of  Cyprus  are,  1 .  Leikosia,  vulgarly  called  Nikosia,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernor, which  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Lctra,  or  Leu- 
cotra.  Its  population  is  said  to  be  above  12,000 ;  it  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Leikosia  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  of 
the  Lusignan  dynasty,  and  was  then  much  lar^r  than  at 
present:  the  Venetians  destroyed  part  of  it  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  remainder.  It  is  now  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  church  of  St  Sophia,  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  is  converted  into  a  mosque :  tbe  monuments  of 
the  Lusignans  in  it  are  sadly  mutilated.  There  are  also  a 
fine  bazaar,  a  khan  or  enclosed  court,  surrounded  by  apart 
ments  for  travellers,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor,  on  the 
portal  of  which  is  still  seen  the  Venetian  lion  in  stone ; 
and  several  other  churches  and  mosques.  The  archbishop 
of  Leikosia  is  metropolitan  of  the  whole  island.  2.  Fama 
gosta,  on  the  south-east  coast,  a  few  miles  south  of  old  Sala- 
mis, and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  antient  Tamassus,  once 
famous  for  its  copper- mines,  is  a  town  strongly  fortified  bv 
the  Venetians,  but  now  much  depopulated  and  decayed. 

3.  Larnika,  on  the  site  of  old  Citium,  near  the  south  coast, 
is  the  most  thriving  bustling  place  in  the  island,  being 
the  residence  of  the  European  consuls  and  factors,  and 
the  seat  of  the  chief  trade.  The  port  of  Larnika  is  at 
Salines,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it.  A  Greek  bishop 
resides  at  Larnika,  and  there  are  also  some  Latin  churches 
in  the  towii.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  clay,  and  only 
one  story  high  above  the  ground-floor,  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes  to  which  the  island  is  subject  The  interior 
of  the  houses  however  is  comfortable,  the  apartments  are 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  almost  every  house  has  a 
garden,  of  which  the  Cjrpriotes  are  very  fond.  The  principal 
exports  consist  of  cotton,  wine,  the  best  of  which  is  pro 
duced  near  Limasol,  salt,  com,  opium,  turpentine,  silk,  and 
fruit.  A  ipreat  part  ;of  the  island  is  uncultivated,  and  is 
covered  with  thyme  and  other  aromatic  herbs.  There  are 
quarries  of  asbestos,  talc,  red  jasper,  agate,  and  rock-crystal. 

4.  Limisso,  or  Limasol,  near  the  antient  Amathus:  the 
country  here  is  very  fertile  in  vine  and  other  fruit-trocs ; 
carob  trees  are  especially  abundant.  5.  Baffb,  or  New 
Paphos,  already  mentioned.  6.  On  the  north  coast  is  Ce- 
rini, the  antient  Cerinia,  with  a  fort  and  a  small  harbour, 
from  which  there  is  some  traffic  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Caramania.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  Greek  tillages 
and  several  monasteries  scattered  about  the  island.  The 
majority  of  the  population  are  of  the  Greek  Church ;  there 
are  however  some  of  the  Latin  communion,  as  well  as  Maro- 
nites,  who  also  belong  to  the  Western  Church. 

Cjrprus  appears  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians at  an  early  period.  Ethiopians  are  also  mentioned  as 
forming  part  of  the  population,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  wno  are  designated  under  this  name :  probably  some 
of  the  tribes  south  of  Egypt  who  were  taken  to  Cyprus  as 
slaves  after  it  came  into  tne  possession  of  the  Egyptians. 
Greek  colonies  afterwards  settled  on  the  coast.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  divided  among  several  petty  tyrants,  some 
say  nine  in  number,  who  were  at  times  at  war  with  and 
sometimes  allied  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded 
Cyprus  and  taken  Citium.  The  island  became  subject  to 
the  Persians  (Herod,  v.  108),  and  afterwards  submitted  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whose  death  it  fell,  with  Egypt, 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Laeus.  It  continued 
under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united  with  Egypt,  and 
sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  dynasty. 
The  last  of  these  prinoea»  brother  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king 
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^  £g7P^  inctirred  the  enmity  of  P.  Clodiut  Ptileher»  who, 
heing  taken  prisoner  bj  the  CUician  pitatet,  tent  to  the  king 
of  Cyprus  for  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  king  sent 
a  sum  which  was  too  little.  Clodius  having  recoTered 
his  liberty  by  other  means,  when  he  became  tribune  of 
the  people  obtained  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  reducing 
Cyprus  to  a  Roman  proviiice.  (Strabo,  684,  and  Dion, 
xxxviii.  30.)  M.  Cato  was  sent  to  take  poslession  of  it 
The  king,  on  hearing  of  this  desi^,  put  himself  to  death 
before  Cato's  arrival.  Cato  seized  upon  the  treasury, 
which  was  well  filled,  and  setit  a  large  booty  to  Rome. 
Cyprus  thus  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  aner  several  vicissitudes  became  a  sepa- 
rate principality  under  a  branch  of  the  Comneni  Richard 
of  England  took  it  in  1191,  and  sold  it  to  the  Templars, 
whose  oppression  drove  the  people  to  revolt.  Richard 
resumed  the  sovereignty,  and  gave  it  to  €kiy  of  Lumgnan^ 
the  expelled  king  of  Jerusalem*  in  1192.  The  Lusignani 
retained  it  for  nearly  three  centuries,  which  was  a  flourish- 
ing period  for  C3rpru8.  John  IIL  of  Lusignan  died  in  1458, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  Charlotte,  his  only  legitimate  child, 
who  married  her  cousin  Louis,  Count  of  Geneva,  second  soU 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  of  Anna  of  Cyprus.  She  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Leikosia  in  1460,  but  was  toon  after 
expelled  by  her  natural  brother  James,  assisted  by  the 
Mameloukes  of  Egypt  James  married  Catharine  Cotnaro, 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  merchant,  who  brought  him  a 
dowry  of  100,000  golden  ducats.  On  this  occasion  thfe  Ve- 
netian senate  adopted  Catharine  Comaro  as  daughter  of 
St  Mark,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1471.  In 
1473  James  died,  and  his  wife  soon  after  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  of  whom  the  republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  guardiati- 
ship,  and  Venetian  troops  were  sent  to  garrison  the  towns 
of  the  island.  The  child  dying  while  an  infknt,  the  senate 
persuaded  Catharine,  in  1489,  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty 
m  favour  of  the  republic,  and  to  retire  to  Asolo  near  Treviso, 
where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  princely  style  on  a 
liberal  pension.  Meantime  Charlotte  Lusignan  had  retired 
to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1487,  bequeathing  her  claims  to 
Charles  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  dynasty  assume  to  this  day  the  title  of  Kings 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  The  Venetians  kept  possession 
of  Cyprus  till  1470,  when  Selim  IL  sent  a  powerftil  force  to 
invade  the  island.  The  Turks  took  Leikosia  by  storm,  and 
massacred  about  20,000  people.  They  then  laid  siege  to 
^  Famagosta,  which  was  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  the 
proveditor-general,  Marcantonio  Bragadino.  At  last,  in 
August  1571,  the  Venetians  w«re  obliged  to  capitulate,  on 
condition  of  being  sent  safely  home.  The  pacha  Mustapha 
signed  the  capitulation,  but  when  Bragadino  with  the  o^r 
Venetian  ofiicers  repaired  to  his  tent  to  deliver  the  keys,  he 
had  them  all  seized  and  put  to  death,  except  Bragadino, 
whom,  after  some  days,  he  caused  to  be  led  naked  to  the 
square  of  Famagosta,  where,  in  the  pacha*s  presence,  the 
executioner  began  to  flay  him  alive.  Bragadino  expired  in 
the  midst  of  the  torments,  which  he  endured  to  the  last 
with  the  greatest  constancy.  His  skin  was  filled  with  straw 
and  hung  up  to  the  yard-arm  of  the  admiral's  vessel,  m 
which  Mustapha  returned  to  Constantinople.  Venice  raised 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Bragadino  in  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  e  Paolo^  and  his  relatives  after  a  time  ran- 
somed his  skin,  which  was  placed  in  the  monument  From 
that  time  the  Turks  have  remained  in  possession  of  Cyprus. 
A  revolt  broke  out  among  the  inhabitants  in  1764,  but 
was  put  down. 

(Mariti,  Travels;  Paruta,  HUtorie  Venetiane;  Botta, 
Storia  (Tltalia,) 

CY'PSELUS.    [CoRiNTtt.] 

CY'PSELUS.      [HlRUNDlNID*.] 

CYR,  ST.,  a  village  near  Versailles*  in  France,  cele- 
brated for  its  royal  abbey,  an  histitution  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Miintenon,  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  of  noble  birth.  Previous  to  the 
foundation  of  this  establishment,  St.  Cfr  was  composed 
only  of  some  peasants'  cottages,  with  the  chateau  or  the 
lord  of  the  village.  The  institution  was  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  ladies  who  could  show  a  noble  descent  of 
four  generations  on  th^  fathers  side:  they  were  received 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  yeirs,  and  maintained, 
instructed,  and  furnished  with  everything  till  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  The  girls  were  instructed  by  about 
forty  ladies^  and  waited  upon  by  About  the  mum  number  of 


attendaUti)  ^tenominated '  sosurs  converses.'  The  Ukdidi  to 
whom  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  inA  confided  irert  snb« 
ject  to  a  inonastic  rule,  but  our  aiithority  dtfRbra  as  ta 
whether  it  wiis  that  of  St.  Behedict  (Vaysse  de  Villieis)  or 
St  Augustin  (Prudhomme);  the  dress  of  the  pupils  was 
plain,  without  being  monastic,  and  they  did  not  Use  the 
monastic  style  of  address,  *  mother*  and  *  sister,'  but '  ma- 
dune,'  with  the  name  of  the  individual  spoken  to,  as  usual 
in  society.  On  quitting  the  establishment  they  received  a 
dowry  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey 
were  designed  by  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,  the  favroured 
architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  consisted  of  twelve  principal 
piles  of  building,  fi»rming  five  courts,  with  extensive  gardens 
attached.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1685  and 
completed  in  a  year ;  2500  workmen  were  engaged  in  the 
work.  Louts  XIV.  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Madame  de 
Maintenon  in  a  pavilion  in  the  garden ;  and  in  the  buildkigt 
of  the  institution  the  yoimg  ladies  used  to  perform  t£e 
'  Esther*  of  Racine,  whose  '  Athalie'  was  also  written  for 
them,  though  only  performed  by  them  twice,  and  that 
without  dreSws,  and  not  in  their  theatre.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  passed  the  close  of  her  lifo  at  St  Cyr,  and  dying 
there  a.d.  1719,  vms  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church, 
where  a  long  epitaph>  in  French  and  Latin,  was  inscribed 
to  her  praise. 

This  ettablishmeht  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolatiott, 
and  the  buildhigs  were  at  first  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
military  hospital,  subsidiary  to  the  H6tel  Royal  of  Puafl. 
In  1814  Napoleon  transfisrred  hither  the  military  school  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  restored  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons sanctioned  the  change.  The  gardens  have  been  con* 
verted  partly  into  parades  for  the  pupils  and  partly  into  a 
kitchen-garden.  The  establishment  indudes  a  governor 
of  the  rank  of  general,  a  lieutenant-governor  of  the  rank  of 
colonel,  twenty-four  profess(»rs,  and  a  variety  of  other  offi- 
cers. The  pupils  amount  to  350,  part  of  whom  are  main- 
tained by  the  governmcat  and  part  are  at  their  own  charge. 
They  enter  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  and 
about  140  leave  the  institution  every  year;  some  stay 
two  yeart)  and  others  three.  (Dulaure,  Hutoire  dei  En- 
virons de  Paris ;  Prudhomme,  DicHormairs  Universel  ds 
la  France,    Vaysse  de  Villiers.) 

CYRE'NA.      rVENKRID.*.] 

CYRENAICA,  a  region  of  North  Africa,  comprehend- 
ing the  country  between  the  Great  Syrtis  and  the  Gulf  of 
Platea,  now  Bomba.    The  western  limits  between  C^renaicS 
and  the  Carthaginian  dominions  were  fixed  at  the  Phili»- 
norum  Aree  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  its  east 
limits  towards  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  about  the  Cata- 
bathmus  Magnus.    Cyrene,  Teuchira,  and  Hteperis  were 
the  earliest  Greek  colonies.    Barca  was  a  colony  of  Cyrene, 
mixed  with  Libyan  aborigines.   Afterwards,  under  the  Pto- 
lemies, Teuchira  took  the  name  of  Arsinoe,  Hesperis  was 
called  Berenice,  and  the  port  of  Barca  became  the  city  of  Pto- 
lemais,  and  drew  to  it  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barca  itself. 
The  port  of  Cyrene,  called  Apollonia,  became  also  an  impor- 
tant town.    From  these  five  cities,  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptole- 
mais  now  Ptolometa,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  tne  country  was 
sometimes  called  Pentapolis.    The  interior  was  peopled  by 
Libyan  tribes.    Thers  were  also  other  towns  mentioned  ii 
having  existed  in  this  country  in  the  Roman  period,  such  ill 
Darnis,  Hadriana,  Neapolis,  Thintis,  &c. ;  but  their  sitfe  ift 
not  well  ascertained,  except  Darnis,  which  is  believed  to  hav* 
been  where  Derna  is  now.     This  interest itij  region  re- 
mained for  many  centuries  unexplored  by  European  tra- 
vellers, until  an  Italian,  Dr.  Delia  Cella,  in  the  service 
of  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  vinited  it  in  1817.    *Viaggio  da 
Tripoli  di  Barberia  alle  Fronticre  Occidentali  dell'  Egitto»' 
Genoa,  1819.    The  narrative  is  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
friend,  and  id  written  in  a  simple  unpretending  style. 
Dr.  Delia  Cella's  obser\'ations  were  made  in  haste,  iud 
without  much  opportunity  for  taking  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  country.     In  1821-2,  Captain  Beechey,  R.N.,  and 
H.  W.  Beechey,  explored  the  coast  of  the  Pcntflpolis,  Si 
well  as  the  ruins  or  Cyrene:   'Expedition  to  explore  the 
North  Coast  of  Africa  from  Tripoli    eastward,  comjim- 
hending  an  Account  of  the  greater  Syrtis  and  Cyretiaica, 
and  of  the  antient  Cities  composing  the  Pentapolis,'  4to.^ 
London,  1828,  vdth  maps  and  plates,  a  most  ititWestit!^ 
work.    Lastly,  this  country  was  visited  by  M.  Pacho,  % 
young  and  enterprising  French  traveller,  whose  melatt^ 
choly  death  happened  just  before  the  publicalion  of  hii 
work  I  'Relation  d'on  Voyage  dans  la  Marmt^tiei  la  Cf- 
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r^naique  et  les  Oases  d'Audjelah  and  de  Mandeb,  «eeom- 
pagnees  de  Cartes  Olograph  iques  et  Topographiaues  et  de 
l*lanches  representant  les  Monumens,*  4tOn  with  Atlas,  fol., 
Paris,  18*27-9.  In  describing  this  country,  we  shall  follow 
the  route  of  MM.  Beecheys,  who  went  from  Tripoli  round 
by  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  Bengazi  Pacho,  coming 
from  Egypt,  entered  Cyrenaica  on  the  opposite  side  by 
I>ernat  and  his  information  is  most  valuable  and  novel  on 
that  part  of  the  country  known  in  antient  times  by  the 
name  of  Marmarica,  and  which  extends  from  Alexandria  %q 
I>enia.  He  also  visited  the  great  Oases  of  Augila  and 
tf  aradeh,  which  lie  in  the  Libyan  desert,  south  of  Cyrenaica, 

As  the  traveller  approaches  Bengazi  from  the  south  he 
sees  the  country  improve,  and  leaving  behind  the  sandy 
tracts  of  the  Syrtis,  which  continue  to  spread  inland  in  an 
eastern  direction,  he  enters  a  new  region  of  hills  and  plains 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  covered  with  vegetation.    The  coast 
stretches  to  the  north-east,  forming  a  curvilinear  peninsula 
"which  advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Great 
Svrtis  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Bomba  to  the  east. 
The  chord  of  this  curve  from  Bengazi  to  Bomba  is  about 
1 50   miles,  but  the  sweep  of  the  coast  is  above  200.    A 
ridge  of  mountains  from  800  to  1100  feet  high  begins  to 
the  south-east  of  Bengazi,  and  extends  to  the  nortn-east 
in  a  diagonal  direction  to  the  shore,  being  distant  from 
Bengazi  about  fourteen   miles,  from  Teuchira  five,  from 
Ptoloraeta  about  two,  and  then  comes  close  to  the  sea  at 
Ras  Sem,  continuing  alon^  the  coast  to  Apollonia,  and  as 
far    as  Derna.      Farther  inland  is  another  range,  nearly 
2000    feet  above  the  sea,  which  forms    the  plateau  on 
which  Cyrene  stood,  and  which  declines  gradually  towards 
the  east,  and  blends  with  the  lower  one  near  Cape  Buiebara. 
It  then  joins  the  mountains  of  Akabah  el  Soloum,  the  Ca- 
tabathmus  ]|lagnus  of  the  antients,  which  run  thro^?h 
Marmarica  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  Oasis  of  l^iwan. 
To  the  south  and  south-west  the  mountains  of  Cyrene  slope 
gradually  to  the  level  of  the  Libyan  desert  and  of  the  sandy 
tract  which  borders  the  Great  Syrtis.    According  to  Pacho, 
the  greatest  breadth  of  the  hilly  region  from  north  to  south 
is  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles.    Towards  the  north 
both  the  higher  and  lower  ridges  are  frequently  broken  by 
deep  wadys  or  chasms,  through  which  the  winter  torrents 
rush   to  the  sea.      In   these  chasms   or  valleys  grow  a 
vast  number  of  pine  trees,  generally  small,  though  some 
are    large  enough  for  top-masts  of  a  man-of-war.      The 
largest  of  these  chasms  is  near  Cape  Ras  Sem,  with  a  pe- 
rennial stream  running  through  it,  which  is  supplied  from 
the  fountain  of  Cyrene.    Clusters  of  date  trees  are  seen 
near  Bengazi  and  Derna.    The  road  from  Bengazi  to  Tocra 
or  Teuchfra  and  Ptolemeta,  lies  through  a  very  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  though  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it 
is  cultivated.      It  is  a  plain,  thickly  covered  with  wood 
and  flowering  shrubs,  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  narrowing  every  mQe  as  we  proceed 
towards  Ptolemeta,  where  the  high  land  comes  very  close 
to  the  sea.    The  whole  length  of  the  plain  from  Bengazi  to 
Ptolemeta  is  flfry-seven  geographical  miles.    The  sides  of 
the  mountains  also  are  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  chieflv 
pine  of  various  kinds,  and  numerous  shrubs,  among  which 
the  juniper  abounds.      Ravines  whose  sides  are  covered 
with  wood  and  verdure  cross  the  road  very  frequently 
in  their  coi^rse  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  most  of 
which  must  be  impassable  in  the  rainy  seasons,  as  there 
is  nothing  like  a  bridge  over  any  of  them.    Open  spaces, 
some  of  considerable  extent,  also  occur  occasionally  m  the 
woods ;  they  were  probably  once  cultivated,  but  are  now 
thickly  covered  with  grasses  of  various  kinds,  amopp^  which 
oats  grow  spontaneously,  as  well  as  a  species  of  wild  arti- 
choke, which  is  eaten  raw  by  the  Arabs.    Several  towers  of 
very  solid  construction  are  scattered  along  this  road. 

Of  the  five  towns  of  the  Pentapolis,  Bengazi  is  g^enerally 
believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  antient  Hesperis,  after- 
wards called  Berenice,  of  which  there  are  hardly  any  re- 
mains above  ground.  [Bengazi.]  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bengazi  there  arc  some  curious  chasms  or  pits  sunk  in  the 
rock  sLxty  or  seventy  feet  ])elow  the  plain,  with  excellent 
soil  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation, 
and  which  seem  to  answer  to  the  description  of  Scylax  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Hespcrides.  The  next  town  on  the  coast 
is  Tocra,  the  antient  Teucjiira,  afterwards  called  Arsinoe, 
wmch,  although  totally  deserted,  is  ^till  completely  inclosed, 
except  on  the  sea  or  north  side,  by  walls  of  uncommon  soH- 
(Uty  and  thickness,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  quadran- 


gular towers,  twenty-six  in  number,  and  i«  ^tm4  }^  tf% 
strong-built  gateways  placed  opposite  to  each  other  ou  \^ 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  walls.    The  circuit  of  Teuchira' is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half.    It  is  situated  in  a  plain  about 
four  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.    The  interior  of 
Teuchira  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  few  remains, 
among  which  are  those  of  a  handsome  Christian  church,  are 
not  distinct  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  former  buildings. 
The  line  of  some  of  the  streets  however  is  distinctly  traced. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  history  of  Teuchira,  or  of 
tke  epoch  of  its  final  destruction.    The  walls  were  repaired 
by  Justinian,  in  doing  which  blocks  of  stone  and  marble 
have  been  introduced*  many  of  them  bearing  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, which  evidently  formed  part  of  much  older  build- 
ings.   A  number  of  ouarries  with  excavated  tombs  are  seen 
outside  of  the  city  walls.    There  is  no  appearance  of  a  port 
at  Teuchira,  and  the  position  of  the  coast  is  such  as  not  to 
afford  shelter  to  vessels.    Ptolemeta  or  Dolmeta  is  also 
ruined:  several  of  the  buildings  however  are  partly  stand* 
ing,  such  as  a  lofty  gateway,  an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres, 
a  palace  or  large  building,  the  inner  court  of  which  retains 
its  tesselated  pavement;  several  columns  are  still  erect,  and 
a  number  of  others  are  thrown  down  in  heaps.    Though 
the  walls  of  Ptolemeta  have  been  thrown  down,  their  line 
can  be  traced  in  many  places,  but  nowhere  do  they  rise 
more  than  one  foot  above  the  ground.    Ptolemais  was  ori- 
ginally the  port  of  Baroa,  which  latter  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  though  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  Greek  and  Libyan  race.    Ptolemais  and  Barca 
have  been  confounded  by  some  geographers,  but  Ptolemy 
distin^ishes  them,  and  acylax  sajrs  that  Barca  was  100 
stadia  from  the  sea.    Under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  port 
of  Bi^rca  assumed  the  name  of  Ptolemais;  'and  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  country,  the  Greek  population  of  Barca  with- 
drew to  Btdemais,  which  flourished  through  its  maritime 
trade.  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  Ptolemais,  and  not  Barca, 
among  the  cities  of  Pentapobs.    Barce  or  Barca  was  how- 
ever still  inhabited  under  the  Arabs,  who  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  country  of  the  Pentapolis ;  but  the  town  sank  at 
last  into  total  desolation  and  obUvion,  and  even  its  site  is 
not  now  ascertained,  though  probabilities  are  for  its  being 
in  the  plain  of  Merdje  on  the  first  ridge  of  hiUs  south  of 
Ptolemeta,  and  on  the  road  to  Cyrene.     (Parca  ;  and  also 
Beechey*9  Narrative  and  Quotations.)    Ptolemeta  lies  in  a 
delightful  position  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  a  slope 
stretching  to  the  sea  between  two  romantic  wadys  or  ra? inea. 
Its  extent^  as  fttr  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  about  one  square 
mile :  but  the  whole  space  is  now  overgrown  with  wild  vege- 
tation, with  patches  of  com  here  and  there  among  the  ruins. 
The  Ajrabs  sow  the  corn  and  leave  it  to  the  winter  rains,  and 
they  return  at  harvest  time  to  cut  and  carry  it  off.    There 
are  several  large  cisterns  in  good  preservation,  which  were 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  now  afford  a  supply  of  good 
water. 

The  road  flrom  Ptolemeta  to  Cyrene  leads  up  a  romantic 
valley,  the  sides  of  which  are  thickly  clothed  with  pines, 
dive  trees,  and  various  kinds  of  laurel,  interspersea  with 
clusters  of  luxuriant  honeysuckles,  myrtle,  arbutus,  ju- 
niper, and  a  variety  of  wild  roses,  and  then  opens  into 
the  plain  of  Merdje,  a  large  and  fertile  tract  about  five 
miles  in  breadth,  on  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of  moun- 
tains, with  pools  and  small  lakes  formed  by  the  waters  from 
the  upper  ridge.  The  Arabs  encamp  here,  and  partly  sow 
the  ground  with  corn,  and  use  the  rest  as  pastures.  From 
the  plain  of  Merdje  the  path  follows  the  track  of  the  antient 
road  in  a  north-east  direction  leading  through  a  succession 
of  hills  and  fine  vallies  to  Ghrenna,  the  Arab  name  for 
Cyrene.  On  approaching  Ghrenna  the  country  becomes 
more  clear  of  wood,  the  valleys  produce  fine  crops  of 
barley,  and  the  hills  afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  A 
plan^,  three  feet  high,  perhaps  the  silphium  of  the  antients, 
and  resembling  in  anape  the  hemlock,  ^ws  here  in  great 
abundance.  The  position  of  Cyrene  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  can  be  imagined,  being  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  range 
of  hills  about  800  feet  above  the  lower  range.  6elow  the 
town  the  hill  slopes  down  towards  the  north,  forming 
several  natural  terraces  one  below  the  other,  and  termi- 
nating with  a  fine  sweep  of  table-land,  which  forms  the 
summit  of  the  lower  range,  and  which  is  covered  with  wood, 
with  scattered  tracts  of  corn  and  verdant  pastures.  Ra- 
vines whose  sides  are  overgrown  with  trees,  intersect  the 
country  in  various  directions,  and  form  the  channels  of 
mountain  streams.    This  table-land  extends-east  and  west 
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M  to  M  the  eye  can  reach,  and  to  the  north  after  stretching 
about  five  miles,  it  descends  abruptly  to  the  sea.  The  slopje 
of  the  lower  ridge,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  is 
here  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Its  height  is  about  1000 
feet,  so  that  Cyrene  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  of 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  ledges  or  ter- 
races of  the  upper  ridge  afforded  room  for  roads  or  drives 
sweeping  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tracks 
of  the  chariot  wheels  are  still  impressed  upon  the  rock. 
The  remains  of  Cyrene  occupy  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  but 
they  have  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  man.  In- 
numerable, tombs,  either  built  of  stone  or  excavated  in  the 
rock,  encircle  the  town,  and  are  ranged  on  each  side  of 
the  avenues  leading  to  it.  In  some  of  these  excavations 
pamtings  have  been  found  in  good  preservation,  represent- 
ing; funeral  games,  hunting  parties,  several  sketches  of 
private  life,  and  allegorical  subjects.  The  costumes  are 
beautifully  rendered,  and  the  colours  very  brilliant 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  antient  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  bath  built  of  brick,  of  which  some  parts  of  the  vaulted 
work  are  still  left,  some  towers  or  forts,  a  very  large  hypo- 
geum  picturesquely  situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  only 
grove  that  is  found  on  the  plateau,  several  larse  temnles  of 
the  Doric  order,  two  small  excavated  temples  of  the  Koman 
period  with  Christian  emblems,  two  theatres,  an  amphi- 
theatre,  an  aqueduct,  but  all  sadly  damaged ;  in  lact, 
the  whole  of  the  existing  remains  are  at  present  little  more 
than  one  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  tombs  afford  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  Grecian  art  now  remaining  in  Cyrene.  A 
quantity  of  prostrate  columns,  statues,  capitab,  rilievi, 
and  inscriptions,  are  scattered  about  the  ground,  but  the 
statues  ai*e  mutilated,  and  many  of  them  want  their  heads, 
which  the  Arabs  have  cut  off.  There  are  two  copious 
springs,  from  one  of  which,  supposed  to  be  the  foimtain  of 
Apollo,  the  water  flows  into  a  subterraneous  channel,  and 
then  issues  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  the  time 
of  its  splendour  a  complete  garden,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  people  of  such  a  country  became  so  much 
addicted  to  luxu^  and  pleasure  as  they  are  reported  to 
have  been.  Even  now  in  its  wild  state  '  the  rich  ochrish 
red  soil,  watered  by  rivulets  gushing  on  every  side,  brings 
Jbrth  a  rich  vegetation  which  pierces  the  mossy  rocl^ 
clothes  the  hills,  extends  in  rich  pastures,  or  develops  itself 
in  forests  of  dark  juniper,  green  thaya,  and  pale  olive  trees. 
The  modern  name  of  tne  Cyrenaica,  **  Jebel  Akhdar,"  t.  tf., 
•*  the  green  mountain,"  expressively  indicates  its  rich  and 
smiUng  aspect.*  (Pacho,  Voyages  dans  la  Marmarique  et  la 
Cyretiaique.) 

Cyrene  appears  to  have  gradually  declined  under  the 
Romans  as  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Pentapolis  rose  in 
importance.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  ruined  during  the  dreadful  insurrections  of 
the  Jews  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  the  pro- 
vince was  depopulated  when  Hadrian  colonized  it  afresh, 
at  which  time  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  buildings  of 
Cjrrene  were  restored,  for  there  is  a  variety  of  Greek  and 
Iloman  style  observable  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  sculptures. 
The  Jews  were  at  one  time  very  numerous  in  Cyrenaica ; 
they  had  settled  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
chiefly  resided  at  Berenice,  where  they  formed  a  distinct 
communi^  governed  by  two  archons. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Sjmesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  early  Others,  deplored  the  ruin 
and  depopulation  of  Cyrene,  hastened  by  the  oppressions  of 
the  Bvzantine  governors.  It  was  in  his  time  that  Cyrene 
was  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  some  barbarous  hordes 
of  the  interior  of  Libya,  whose  women  were  armed  as  well 
as  the  men,  who  destroyed  all  before  them,  and  only  spared 
the  male  children  to  recruit  their  ranks.  (Synesii  Opera, 
p.  300.)  Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  who  escaped 
took  refuge  at  Ptolemais.  The  barbarians  besieged  Ptole- 
mais, in  which  Synesius  had  remained  faithful  to  his  flock, 
and  they  were  repulsed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  the  Persians  under  Khosroo  Purveez,  after  over- 
running Egypt,  invaded  the  Pentapolis  and  depopulated 
the  country.  The  Saracens  afcerwards  completed  the  work 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  towns  of  the  Pentapolis  have  re- 
mained in  ruins  ever  since.  Now  the  nomade  Arabs  wander 
about  the  whole  region,  which  is  nominally  subject  to  the 
Beys  of  Bengazi  and  of  Dema,  who  are  dependants  of  the 
Dacha  of  Tripoli.  Apollonia,  afterwards  Sozprsa,  and  now 
called  Mersa  Soosa,  was  the  port  of  Cyrene,  from  which  it 


is  about  twelve  miles  distant  The  antient  road  leading  to 
it  still  remains.  Apollonia  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  open 
bay,  protected  however  by  two  small  islands  in  front  of  the 
town.  The  town  is  ruined,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
wall  is  standing,  and  tliere  are  remains  of  two  Christian 
churches,  the  columns  of  which  are  of  fine  marble,  of  a 
basilica,  a  fort,  &c  MM.  Beecheys  have  given  plans  of 
Ptolemeta,  Teuchira,  Apollonia.  and  Cyrene,  as  well  as  of 
the  modern  towns  of  Bengazi  and  Derna.  Pacho's  Atlas 
gives  many  views  and  plans  of  the  different  monuments  of 
Cyrene,  Ptolemeta,  &c. 

CYRENAICS,  a  school  of  philosophers  among  the 
Greeks,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  birth-place  of 
their  founder  Aristippus.  Like  the  Cynics,  their  doctrines 
were  a  partial  development  of  those  of  Socrates ;  but  the 
view  which  they  took  of  their  predecessor's  philosophy  was 
quite  different  firom  the  Cynical.  [Cynics.]  The'  only 
particular  in  which  the  two  sects  agreed  with  the  original 
system  and  with  one  another  was  tuat  they  all  three  made 
virtue  consist  in  knowledge ;  in  other  words  they  were  all 
three  attempts  to  awaken  and  develop  the  idea  of  science ; 
but  while  the  Cynics  considered  all  sublunary  enjoyment 
and  most  branches  of  knowledge  as  impediments  to  the 
knowledge,  and  consequently,  according  to  Socrates,  to  the 
practice,  of  virtue,  the  Cyrenaics,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  contented  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  good  as  a 
general  term,  but  sought  for  it  in  the  separate  particulars, 
and  deemed  him  to  have  performed  his  proper  functions 
most  consistently  with  his  nature  who  had  succeeded  in 
amassing  the  greatest  number  of  particular  good  things.  In 
reguxl  to  the  idea  of  science,  they  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
speculative  conception,  but  as  a  merely  empirical  result,  as 
the  aggregation  of  successive  experiences ;  in  other  words* 
not  as  an  intuition  but  as  a  combination  of  perceptions; 
and  while  Plato,  and  in  some  measure  the  Cynics  also, 
placed  the  sumsmtm  bonum  in  the  attainment,  by  means  of 
dialectics,  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  good,  the  Cyrenaics 
placed  it  in  the  collection  of  the  greatest  number  of  agree- 
able perceptions,  and  the  true  philosopher,  according  to 
them,  was  one  who  actively,  methodically,  and  successfully 
carried  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Consequently,  as  agree- 
able perceptions;  were  continually  to  be  sought  as  good  and 
the  contrary  to  be  avoided  as  bad  in  themselves,  perceplion 
of  sensible  objects  became  the  criterion  of  all  knowledge 
and  the  object  of  all  action,  and  therefore  truth  both  theo- 
retical ana  practical.  (Sexlus  Erapir.  adi\  Matfiematicoi, 
vii..  $191  —  tiOO.)  The  chief  successors  of  Aristippus  were 
Theodorus,  Hegesias,  and  Anniceris.  Theodorus  perceived 
the  necessity  for  some  principle,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
collection  of  agreeable  sensations ;  for  witliout  some  effort 
of  the  understanding  to  determine  which  of  many  gratifica- 
tions was  to  be  preferred,  it  would  be  impossible,  he  thought, 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  gratification ;  and  he  therefore 
set  the  understanding  over  the  senses  as  a  regulating  and  re 
straining  faculty.  He  is  said  to  have  been  banished  from 
Athens  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods.  (Diog., 
Laert.,  ii.,  $  97.)  Hegesias,  following  in  the  steps  ef  Theo- 
dorus, insisted  still  more  than  he  did  upon  the  inadequacy 
of  the  senses  as  the  criteria  of  the  desirable,  and  at  last  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  nothing  was  in  itself  either 
agreeable  or  the  contrary,  and  that  life  and  everything  in 
life  should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  wise  man.  In 
this  assertion  of  the  principle  of  indifference  he  made  an 
approach  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics  in 
the  point  in  which  those  two  opposite  systems  met.  Cicero 
tells  us  (Tuscul.  Disput,,  i.,  c.  34)  that  his  book  called 
6.iroKapTioiav  caused  so  many  suicides  that  he  was  forbidden 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  lecture  on  the  worthlessness  of 
life.  In  the  philosophy  of  Anniceris  and  his  followers  the 
original  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics  were  quite  lost,  and 
though  he  also,  in  a  popular  way,  recommended  the  pur- 
suit of  the  agreeable,  ne  denied  that  it  depended  in  any 
way  upon  mere  sensible  impressions,  for  that  the  wise  man 
might  DC  happy  in  spite  of  all  annoyances ;  that  friendship  was 
to  be  sought,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  immediate  advantage  to 
be  derivea  from  it,  but  on  account  of  the  good* will  which  it 
generated ;  and  that  for  a  ft-iend's  sake  a  man  should  en- 
counter even  annoyances  and  troubles.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii., 
}  96,  97.)  These  are  the  doctrines  of  a  mere  popular  mora- 
lity, and  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  one  school  more  than  to 
any  other.  It  will  be  remarked  by  every  one  that  the  ori- 
ginal tenets  of  this  school  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
Epicurus;  indeed,  with  the  except j^ of  the  atpmic  sys- 
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tern  which  he  horrowed  from  D«mocritut  and  Leucippus, 
the  two  systems  differed  only  in  this*  the  Cyrenaics 
placed  the  great  ohject  of  man  in  the  positive  and  active 
pursnit  of  the  agreeahle,  while  Epicnrus  made  it  consist  in 
a  perfect  rest  of  mind  and  in  freedom  from  pain  ;  for  he 
considered  the  agreeahle  as  something  merely  negative,  as 
the  pleasing  harmony  produced  hy  exemption  fVom  all 
passion  and  appetite.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  may 
therefore  he  considered  as  the  successor,  in  one  point  of 
view,  of  the  system  of  Aristippus. 

CYRE'NE  (Kvp^vii),  a  city  of  Libya,  near  the  coast,  to 
the  east  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  was  founded  b.  c.  631,  by  a 
colony  from  There  (Herod,  iv.  155),  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea.  There  was  a  Lacedsemonian  colony  (Herod,  iv.  148), 
and  when  Isocretes  (Philip.  §  254)  speaks  of  the  people 
of  Cyrene  as  a  colony  from  Lacedsemon,  it  is  either  on 
account  of  the  origin  of  There  itself  or  because,  as  is 
reported  by  Pausanias  (iii.  14),  Anchionis  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Lacedemonians  accompanied  Battus,  the 
leader  of  the  colony,  to  the  coast  of  Libya.  Battus,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (iv.  155),  was  the  son  of  Polymnestus,  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Thera,  and  received  this  surname 
on  account  of  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  CaUimachus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  descendants  (Strebo, 
pp.  837,  838,  b.  a.)  givesiHf/mnJo  Apollo,  v.  76)  Aristoteles 
as  the  original  name  of  Battus,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {Pi/th,  iv.  104),  The  immediate  occa- 
sion ou  which  the  colony  was  planted  is  variously  stated  bv 
different  writers:  it  was  probably  the  result  of  some  poli- 
tical commotion  in  which  the  vanquished  party  was  forced 
to  quit  the  island.  At  any  rete  it  appears  that  the  Delphic 
oracle  was  consulted,  and  that  its  suggestion  was  taken. 
Battus  and  his  comrades  sailed  for  thejcoast  of  libva,  but 
they  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
dangers  of  the  navigation,  and  resolved  to  put  back  to  There. 
On  approaching  the  island  they  were  pelted  by  the  inha- 
bitants on  the  snore,  and  being  unable  to  land,  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  set  sail  again.  They  at  last  reached  the 
coast  of  Libya  and  settled  in  an  island  called  Platea,  where 
they  remained  two  years ;  afterwards  they  removed  to  Aziris, 
where  they  remained  six  years,  and  at  length  settled  in  the 
place  which  they  called  Cyrene,  a  name  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  fountain  Cyre  flowing  near.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  kings  of  Cyrene,  witb  the  length  of  their  reigns,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  : — 

Battus  I.  (reigned  40  years),  died  about  B.  c.  591 ;  Arce- 
silaus  I.  (IC  years),  b.  c.  575;  Battus  II.,  sumamed  the 
Happy  (21  years),  b.  c.  554;  in  this  reign  the  colony  was 
greatly  increased  by  emigrants  from  (rreece;  Arcesilaus 
U.  (4  years),  put  to  death  b.c.  550;  Battus  III.,  sur- 
named  the  Lame  (about  21  years),  b.  c.  529 ;  in  this  reign, 
Demonax,  of  Mantinea,  introduced  laws  which  greatly 
modified  the  constitution  and  diminished  the  royal  power ; 
Arcesilaus  III.  (about  13  years),  b.  c.  516  ;  this  king  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persians  (Herod,  iii.  13),  but  afterwards  re- 
covered the  kingship  and  exercised  his  power  so  tyranni- 
cally that  he  was  assassinated  in  Barca.  Of  Battus  IV.  and 
Arcesilaus  IV.  we  have  no  certain  information.  About  b.c. 
450  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  to  a  republic, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  constitution  are  unknown.  (Aris- 
toteles, politic,  vi.  4).  The  subsequent  history  of  Cyrene 
seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  changes  and  internal  troubles 
till  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  it  became  subject  to 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  so  it  continued 
till  Ptolemy  Physcon,  whose  bastard  son  Apion,  being  in 
possession  of  the  chief  power,  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  about  b.c.  97.  Strebo  says  (837  c.)  that  in  his 
time  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  with  Crete,  formed  a  Roman 
province. 
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Cyrene  produced  many  celebrated  |)erBons:  Aristippus, 
Ilia  daughter  Areta,  and  her  son  Aristippus,  Anniceris, 
Kratostbenes,  and  Cameades,  besides  Callimachus,  the  poet. 
Aristippus  the  Elder  was  the  founder  of  that  sect  of  So- 


cratic  philosophers  which  was  called  Cyrenaic,  from  h.s 
birthplace.  (Strebo,  pp.  837  d.  838  a.) 

Cyrene  was  fEimous  for  a  fine  breea  of  horses.    The 
CyrensBan  doctors  had  a  high  reputation ;  they  were  con- 
sidered in  Greece  at  one  time  to  be  inferior  only  to  the 
doctors  of  Crot on  (Herod,  iii.  131).     (Herodotus,  iv.  154- 
167;  Strebo,  pp.  56  rf.,  836,  837,  838). 

C^YRIL,  ST.,  of  Jerusalem,  was  'born  in  that  citj 
about  A.  D.  315;  and  received  among  the  clergy  there  an 
education  for  the  church.  In  345  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  catechist  by  Maximus,  the  Patriarch,  or,  which  in  fact 
is  the  same  thing,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  a.d.  350,  Cyril  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  , 
and  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate  is  said  to  liavr* 
been  signalized  by  a  wonderful  luminous  appearance  in  the 
heavens,  called  the  Apparition  of  the  Cross.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  by  Secretes  (lib.  iL  c.  38). 
by  Philostorgius  Gib.  iii.  c.  36),  and  by  several  other  eccle- 
siastical historians.  The  letter  immediately  written  by  St. 
Cyril  to  the  emperor  Constantius  describing  this  miraculous 
phenomenon,  is  quoted  in  proof  of  the  fkct  by  Sozomen, 
Glycas,  Theophanes,  John  of  Nicsca,  Eutychius,  and  manv 
subsequent  writers.  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  Life  of  St^  Cyril, 
inserts  it  entire.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  nones  (7th')  o* 
May,  A.  D.  351,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  a  great  mass  of  light, 
far  brighter  than  the  sun,  was  olierved  over  Golgotha, 
and  extending  to  Mount  Olivet  (two  English  miles) ;  that 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  was  seen  during  several 
hours  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  expres- 
sion of  a  wish,  with  which  the  letter  of  (])yril  concludes, 
that  Constantius  might  glorify  the  consubstantial  Trinity 
(rriv  dfio6vfftov  rpuiSa)  tends  to  invalidate  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  as  an  especial  miracle,  since  it  shows  that 
Cyril,  a  zealous  Trinitarian  controversialist,  sought^  to  in- 
fluence the  creed  of  the  emperor,  which  strongly  favoured 
the  Arian  tenets :  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a 
general  maxim  among  the  primitive  fathere  that  a  pious 
and  orthodox  end  fully  justifies  a  recourse  to  any  means, 
however  inconsistent  with  veracity.  The  zeal  with  which 
St  Cyril  enforced  and  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Son,  with  the  jealousy  about  pre- 
cedence, and  the  ambitious  encroachment  of  jurisdiction, 
which  characterize  the  episcopal  history  of  that  age, 
occasioned  Acacius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Cssarea,  to  com- 
mence a  course  of  persecution  against  him  which  ter- 
minated in  his  deposition  by  a  council,  a.  d.  357.  On 
this  he  retired  to  Tarsus  until  359,  when,  by  a  council  of 
Seleucia,  he  was  re-established  in  his  see,  but,  tlurough  the 
party  of  Acacius,  he  was  immediately  deposed  a  second 
time  by  a  council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  360.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian,  who,  to  increase  the  broils  of  the  church, 
recalled  all  the  exiled  bishops,  Cyril  returned  to  his  bi- 
shopric, from  which,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  he  was 
expelled  a  third  time  by  Eudoxus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  367.  Finally,  under  Theodosius,  who 
favoured  the  Trinitarian  sect,  he  was  again  restored  by  a 
council  of  Constantinople  in  381 ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ambitious  and  schismatic  contests  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
he  remained  in  his  see  until  his  death,  a.  d.  386.  An  inci- 
dent noticed  by  all  the  biographers  of  St.  C^ril,  is  the  cele- 
brated attempt  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  religion,  but  really  with  the  sinister  view 
of  falsifying  the  prophecies  respecting  its  irreparable  de- 
struction. It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic 
expectations  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prodigious  preparations 
and  actual  commencement  of  the  work,  St  Cyril's  reliance 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  scriptures  induced  him  to  ner- 
severe  in  predicting  the  failure  of  the  project ;  and  that, 
accOTdingly,  a  series  of  earthquakes,  storms  of  lightning, 
and  subterraneous  eruptions  of  fire  and  smoke,  destroyed 
all  the  materials  and  a  multitude  of  workmen,  the  gar- 
ments of  those  who  escaped  being  impressed  with  shining 
phosphoric  crosses,  which,  even  hy  washing,  could  not  be 
effiiced.  The  particulare  of  this  mireculous  fulfilment  of 
Cyril's  prediction  are  related  by  St.  Gregory  Nazian.  (Orat. 
4  advert.  Julian) ;  by  Theodoret,  Secretes,  St  Chrysostom, 
Philostorgius,  Sozomen,  and  St  Ambrose.  See  also  bishop 
Warburton's  Diiurt  on  the  subject,  p.  88. 

The  extant  writings  of  St  Cyril  are  in  the  Greek  language, 
I  and  consist  of  eighteen  books  of  catecheses,  or  sermons, 
I  delivered  during  Lent  to  the  catechumens,  called  before 
I  baptism  Illuminati  (^ok-i^^/u yoi) :  five  similar  discourses  do 
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livered  during  Easter  week  to  the  neophytes,  after  baptism 
called  mystagoffic  ifivarayotyuca),  being  explanaCory  of 
tjie  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacraments :  a  treatise  on 
wonls,  a«d  the  letter  to  Constantius:  besides  which,  several 
homilies  and  epistles  are  sometimes  improperly  include^ 
Rivetus,  in  his  *Criticus  Sacer'  (lib.  iii.  c.  8,  9,  10,  de 
Cyiilli  Catechesibus),  considers  the  five  Mystagogjes*  ami 
letter  to  Constantius,  as  supposititious,  but  by  Vonius, 
Cave,  Mill,  Whittaker,  and  bishop  Bull,  they  are  ackmow»- 
ledeed  as  genuine.  The  boeks  of  Cateches€»  aj%  erpwded 
with  quotations  .from  scripture,  and  the  style  is  dull  a&d 
tiresomely  prolix ;  but  the  facts  they  contain  relatmg  te  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Eastern  chureh  in  toe  fburtk 
century  are  extremely  interesting  to  the  student  of  Chris- 
tian antiquities.  In  the  first  Catechesis  are  deftcril^i  .the 
effects  of  baptism.  The  fourth  gives  an  elpeftition  of  all 
the  Christian  doctrine^  and  treats  at  numerous  questions 
concerning  the  body,  soul,  virginity*  marriagei  &0.  The 
subsequent  discourses  exhibit  ai|d  ettjoia  a  belief  in  tiie 
miraculous  virtues  of  the  relics  of  saiitts,  whieh  ate  repre* 
sented  asworthy  of  all  veneration  ;  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  the  dead ;  in  the  po>frer8  of  exerdlip*  eoA- 
secrated  unction,  oil,  and' water.  Christians  are  exhorted 
to  cross  themselves  on  every  Occasion  and  action  thrtiu|dtout 
the  day.  The  enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  cross  displayed 
by  St.  Cyril  was  probably  owing  to  his  officiating  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Jerusalem,  wherei  after  *the 
Invention  of  the  Cross,'  it  was  deposited  in  a  silver  ease^ 
and  shown  by  the  arohbishOp  to  thousands  of  pilgnmB,  who 
each  took  a  little  chip  of  it,  without  oecasioning  anv  dittH 
nution  of  its  bulk ;  hence  one  of  his  prodfsof  the  tmtk  df  th4 
gospel  history  of  the  Crueifixion  is  the  fiict  of  the  werld  beiftg 
full  of  chips  of  the  cross.  A  description  of  this  cross  is  giten 
by  Dom  Toutt^e,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  df  CyriFs  werksi 

The  doctrine  of  the  uninterrupted  and  pcrpettial  vir^ 
ginily  of  Mary  is  taught  by  Cyril.  The  state  of  tirginity  id 
general  is  extolled  as  equal  to  tliat  of  angels  j  with  an  as- 
surance that,  in  the  day  of  judgment^  the  noblest  browns 
will  be  carried  off  by  the  virgins.  The  resarreotion  is 
proved  and  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  Pbcenix,  tod 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  fiction  is  regarded  as  a  reality 
not  only  by  St.  Cyril.  St.  Clement^  and  othw  Christiin 
bishops,  but  by  many  of  the  most  learned  and  phik)sophie 
Gentiles.  That  Cyril's  suiJerstilious  credutit/  atid  wte 
of  the  marvellous  was  remarkably  great*  is  very  apparent : 
for  instance,  in  describing  the  Descent  into  H^U,  1m 
declares  that  the  doorkeebers  of  that  plade^  en  seeitigf 
Jesus,  all  ran  away  in  a  fright;  and  in  his  siilth  Cato- 
chesis  on  Heresies^  he  says  that  Simon  Magus^  havhigi  by 
the  power  of  his  magic,  nnounted  up  into  the  fllr  in  a  nery 
chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dragons,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul^ 
by  their  prayers,  dissolved  tl^  enehadtmentt  atid  Kitbon 
consequently  f^ll  to  the  ground  and  broke  his  botio^.  In 
the  five  Mystagogics  are  described  the  eeremonie^  whitih 
precede  baptism ;  the  anointing  With  eil  the  forehead,  ftune, 
ears,  and  nose ;  the  Ibrms  Of  exorcistn,  the  holy  ohrisfl^  coi)- 
firmation,  the  eucharist,  liturgy,  and  ootiiniunion.  The 
dogma  of  transub^tantiation  is  most  explicitly  etilbro^ :  we 
are  said  to  be  made  concorporeal  and  consatigtjinoal  With 
Christ,  by  his  body  and  blood  being  distributed  thrdhgh  our 
bodies.  Very  minute  directions  are  given  for  the  tno4e  of 
receivmg  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine:  thusj  put  your 
left  hand  under  your  right  elboW,  making  with  ^our  ho^l- 
lowed  right  hand  a  throng  for  the  reeeptioh  ef  the  body  of 
Christy  and  closing  your  fingers  lest  a  crtitttb  be  lost,  ^hich 
would  be  a  greater  misfortune  thdn  the  loss  of  a  limb,  Sec!.,- 
then,  having  drunk  of  the  cup  of  the  blood,  nioisteft  the 
tip  of  your  finger  from  your  lips,  and  by  towihirtg,  Con- 
secrate your  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c. 

For  a  list  of  editioils  of  Cyril  see  Watt's  Biblirfih.  BHi, ; 
Mille's  ed.  of  the  Opera  Omniai  Grfete  et  Ltrtirie,  fol., 
1 703,  contains  notes,  three  indices,  arid  the  tariotw  t^ad^ 
iilgs  ;  but  the  editio  optima  is  that  b^  Attgustn^  Tontt^,  ft 
Maurist  monk ;  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.,  1720  ;  (Lipes  tf  SaMg,  by 
the  Rev.  Alban  Butlef,  vol.  iii. ;  Dr.  Adarti  ClArke's  Succ&s- 
9i6n  Sac.  Lit,  vol.  i. ;  Lardrier,  vol.  iv; ;  Qredeciui^  Pita 
St,  CtfriUi;  Lives  of  Saints,  vol.  i.  4ta.  1729.) 

CYRIL,  ST.  (CYRILLUS),  of  Alexandria,  was  edticated 
under  his  uncle  Theophilus,  the  contentious  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  by  whom  St.  Chrysostom  was  pfersecnted  and 
deposed.  On  the  death  of  Theophilws,  A.tt.  412,  Cyril  was 
so  successful  in  the  struggle  which,  on  iWch  oceasiotlfc, 
always  e<»turred  at  tlmt  tune  aWortgf  th^  HJrfHt^gf  ^ergy. 


that  in  three  days  after  hii  unele^s  decease  he  was  elected 
patriarch,  that  is  arehbishop  of  Alexiindria.  His  episc(tp«] 
power  was  first  displayed  in  shuttiiig  up  and  plunderiifg  tiuf 
churches  of  the  puritan  seOt  fotiiided  by  Nu^atian,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  (t  bishop  by  three  episcdpal 
friends  whom  he  invited  and  made  drunk  fcvr  the  purpose.' 
(iPluque^  Diet  4e$  Ber^,)  Cyril  next  exhibited  his  ze^I 
aj;ain8t  heretidb  by  heading;  k  funbus  mob  of  fana^c*,  who 
drove  out  all  thtf  nomerous  Jeirish  peculation  from  Alexan- 
dria, where,  since  the  time  of  Aleicaiider)  its  founderi  they  had 
eogoyed  maity  privilegcM,  atid  were  politically  important  as 
centributera  to  the  pisUlc  rovenuo.  This  arrogant  proeeeding 
therefote  highly  excited  the  aagoir  df  Orestes,  the  govtirficHr  of 
the  cityi  ajla  nuide  him  henooforth  the  implacable  opponoiil 
of  the  bishops  yth6t  in  the  niinie  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Oo^ 
p^,  ia  vidn  implored  a  reeoneiliation.  In  consequenee  of  iho 
enmity  thus  erSated,  and  of  Cyril's  Resentment  of  the  eheeks 
oDpoSedi  to  hih  ambittdits  eftcroochmentft  on  the  juri«di^i<m 
of  the  eivil  fiowen  a  murderous  atttek  Was  madNB  on  the 
g<^remor  in  his  chariot  by  a  band  df  50Q  monks ;  and  one 
who  severely  wouilded  him  having  suffered  death  en  the  raelE, 
Cyril,  in  his  chureh)  pronouneea  a  pompotis  toldgyoter  hIi 
bodyaa  ^litdf  a  glorious  martyr.  (Gke.«  L  vii.,  c^  14.)  By  th« 
philosophor  Eunapius  (Vita  /EdeHi)  these  monls  anfe  ^p* 
scribed  a^  ftWiae  iii  humran  fonh.  The  tragic  storf  M 
Hfpatla,  th«  dau^htet  of  the  raathematitiin  Theott  df 
AlexandriiBi,  fiurhishdi  futtber  evid^ce  of  the  tef^geM 
di4)dtitioB  of  St.  Cyril.  This  lady«  Whose  wonderful  abihtlM 
eteUed  hef  te  preftiie  ev^r  the  AlexaiidHne  kchool  df 
PUtoiiio  philosophy^  #iui  tho  ea|^ial  dbjeot  of  the  Bish^*^ 
enVy  tmd  liaHed ;  not  only  btttause  she  far  eifdelled  hin^  iti 
the  depth  and  ej^n(  of  her  kflb^ledg^,  whidh  dretr  to  bef 
leotlirn  the  ^[riiitett  frhildsophers  Atid  statesman,  aiid  a 
otowd  of  students  tnm  QrwK^  ikaA  Asia^  but  beeaui^  ttom, 
her  intiMacy  witk  the  goVerttor  and  the  ^eot  r^ip^t  ktii 
adfliiratidli  he  tmttiilbsted  towardi  her^  Cttil  dnd  his  ci(»rgy 
saspeeted  her  intiuenee  in  pretndting  the  ^dVerftor's  on- 
favoiirable  opinioii  of  tlt^m*  The  Consequent  miirdeir  of 
Hypttia  is  dreumstttntially  related  by  several  Oddeslasticai 
historikn^.  (Soemtes,  1.  vii.,  e.  13  Afid  1  i ;  Nieepborus,  1.  xit^ 
c.  16;  DaaiiSeiu^  in  Vita  IHebfHf  H«syohiilSat)d  Sttida8,iu 
ITirnHa}  Photius>  Ami9t.  ad  Sodfai.f  1.  vii.,  e.  15.)  Iti  these 
aedeunts  it  is  stated  that  Cyril  bttting  vowed  the  defttruction 
of  this  acoomplillHfd  Uroman^  4  part^  of  infuriated  wretelie^ 
whom  Nicephorus  {ubi  supra)  expressly  declares  to  hard 
been  Gyril*fc  clergy,  led  on  by  Peter,  a  prwteher,  seitfed  her  in 
the  street,  and  havhig  dragged  her  into  a  church,  completely 
strippied  her,  tete  her  to  pieees,  cafri^d  the  nmngled  frftg^ 
ments  of  her  body  thh)tf|rti  tlte  itfeets,  artd  finally  bumf  them 
to  asheS)  A.d.  41  ft.  (See  Tol»nd*s  Hf/phHa,  or  the  Hitbiry  cf 
a  most  tmantifui,  ifirtUoU9t  teamed,  and  adcgmpikhed  IM^, 
tcho  was  iorfi  to  piec^  by  tk^  Cletgy  of  Alexandria^  to 
gratify  the  crusihf  6/  iMfAhMiik^  Undei^rmilp  sipied 
St.  Cyrili  8vo.,  1780*) 

The  titles  ef '  Doetoir  ef  t^e  Im^Arnation'  and  '  Champion 
of  the  Virgin'  have  been  given  te  this  bishoji  on  accdtmt 
of  Itis  kmg  ^hd  tnmultuoui  dispute  With  Nestorios,  Imfao^ 
of  Constantinople  t«rhd  ddniM  the  mystery  of  the  hypostAfre 
union,  and  contended  that  the  Divinity  cdnnot  be  hem  oti 
wom*n— that  the  divine  tit^tut-e  l^as  not  incarnate  in,  but 
only  attendant  on,  Jesus  M  a  matt,  and  therefore  that  MarV 
was  not  entitled  td  the  ilppelktidn  then  commonly  used 
of  *  Mother  of  God.'  (PluqU^t.)  The  condemnation  and 
deowition  of  NestOriu*  having  been  decreed  by  Pope 
Coiesttnei  Cyril  was  appointed  his  vicegerent  to  execute  the 
sentende,  for  whieh  R^  assembled  and  presided  at  a  council 
fef  4o  bishopi  ai  EpbeStts.  But  John,  the  patriarch  cf 
Antiovh,  hathl^,  a  lew  days  afterward^  held  a  council  of 
41  bishops,  who  supported  Nestorius  and  excommunicated 
Cyril,  the  two  parties  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
who  forthwith   committed  both  Cyril  and  Nestorius  to 

tirison,  where  they  remained  for  some  time  under  rigorous 
reatment.  Cyril,  by  the  influence  of  Celestine,  was  at 
length  liberated  and  restored,  a.d.  431,  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, which  he  tetained  until  his  death,  a.d.  444. 

His  works  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  subjecb 
connected  with  the  Arian  controversy,  the  incarnation, 
consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  and  similar  difficult  points, 
which  are  involved  in  additional  obscurity  by  an  intricate 
netplexity  of  style  and  the  use  of  barbarous  Greek.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  nrincipal  treatises:— 'Thesaurus 
on  the  Trini^,'  intended  as  a  complete  refutation  of 
Arianista.  In  *  I)iHlogue« dti  tho  Incanytton^ip^'^Ve  book* 
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•yuBftl  Nattariui,'  tnd  in  an  anipU '  C^tnmcnlary  <m  St. 
John's  Gospel,*  the  same  subject  is  continued.  Ten  bocks 
against  Julian  contain  replies  to  that  emperor's  three  booki 
against  the  Gospels,  whieh,*  if  Cyril's  Quotations  are  fkith- 
ful,  wore  a^  weak  and  absurd  as  the  answers.  Seventeen 
books  *  On  Worship  in  Spirit  and  Truth,'  show  that  all  the 
Mosaical  institutions  were  an  alleray  of  the  Gospel ;  •  a 
proof,*  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  ♦  how  ^ripture  may  be  tor- 
tured to  say  any  thing.'  Thirteen  books  on  the  Pentateuch 
aud  the  Prophets  are  written  with  a  similar  view.  I'hirty 
pasol^al  Homilies,  announcing,  as  customary  at  Alexi^dria, 
tbo  time  of  Easter,  are  'dull,  dry,  barren,  and  perfectly 
uninteiesting.'  (Dr.  A-  Clarke.)  Ki^ty-one  Epistles  nearly 
all  rolato  to  the  NestoFian  controversy.  Cynl>  Sy nodical 
i4atter  (contains  12  solemn  eurses  against  Nestorius,  who  as 
fiolenpinly  replied  wilh  12  curses  against  Cyril.  In  a  treatise 
againf  t  the  Anthropomorphitee,  or  those  Bigyptian  monks 
w^o  taught  that  as  man  is  made  in  the  express  image  of  his 
^f  ak«r>  Ood  has  the  form  and  substance  H  a  human  body, 
Cyril  reproves  them  for  their  gluttony  and  idleness,  and 
ainswers  with  great  metaphysical  skill  a  series  of  very  P^r- 
plexiug  Queries,  such  as  whether  God  can  cause  what  hiu 
happened,  not  to  have  happened ;  whether  he  can  cause  a 
prostitute  to  have  been  always  a  vir^ ;  hew  angels  who 
are  spirits  had  carnal  knowledge  of  ^omen,  &e.  Cyrjl 
throughout  his  works  enforces  the  adoration  of  Mary  as 
the  mother  of  God,  and  explicitly  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  declaring  that  by  taking  the  Lord^ 
body  we  become  eonrorporeal  yFith  God,  being  blen4ed  to- 
gether like  two  portions  ef  melted  wai^.  *  Tne  history  of 
none  among[  the  Christian  fkthers,^  sfivs  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
*  is  more  disgraoefU  to  the  Chrj^ti^n  character  than  that  of 
8t.  Cyril,  or  Alexandria— a  man  immoderately  aml^itious, 
violent,  and  headstrong;  ^  breeder  of  disturbances; 
{naughty,  imperious,  and  as  unfit  fbr  i^  bishop  as  a  violent, 
bigoted,  unskilftil  theolo^ij^n  could  possibly  be— but  re- 
selved  that  if  the  meek  inh^nl  the  earthi  the  violent  should 
have  possession  of  the  sees/  The  editio  optima  of  the 
^  Opera  Omnia'  of  Cyril  is  that  in  7  tonsi  A)f .  Greek  and 
Lat.,  Paris,  1638.  Spanheim's  edition  of  Julian's  works 
contains  Cyril's  work  against  Julian.  (Clarke's  Suecetsion 
Sao,  Lit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137;  Socrates,  uhi  mpara;  Tillemont, 
torn.  xiv..  p.  272 ;  Butler,  L^  o/SainU;  Oeillier,  tom.  xiii., 
]^  tt4 1 ;  Rivetus,  CrtHo,  Sao.) 

CYRILLUS,  the  author  of  a  Greek  Glossary,  vWch 
aame  have  attributed  to  the  bishop  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  printed  in  the  appei^dix  to  the  London  edition  of  H. 
Stephen's  Greek  Lexicon,  1B86. 

CYRTANDRA'CEiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  irregular- 
flowered  monopetalous  Exogens,  scarcely  distinct  iVom  Big- 
Roaiacesa  by  any  positive  pharaoters,  although  they  have  a 
very  peculiar  habit,  fhey  are  herbaceous  plants,  and  in 
maiiy  cases  stemless,  with  Ao  tendency  to  twine ;  sometimes 
Ui»y  ar^  parasitical ;  their  calyx,  corollf ,  and  stamens  are 
those  of  digiioniaoesB,  but  their  fruit  is  a  Ipng  slender  pqd, 


_    .y-^. 


[Streplocsrpitt  RexiL}- 
li  a  KctioB  aeroM  the  ripe  pod,  ■hoiriiig  tlM  doable  placentK, 


ooniainia^  a  multitude  of  seeds,  that  are  often  terminated 
by  long  delicate  tails,  and  are  destitute  of  albumen.  The 
pod  is  two-celled,  and  each  cell  has  its  placentsD  doubled 
back  from  the  axis  so  as  to  form  two  plates  at  right  angles 
with  the  dissepiment.  The  species  inhabit  the  East  Indies 
chiefly,  a  few  only  being  met  with  in  other  warm  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  all  beautiftil  in  their  flowers,  but  they 
are  of  no  known  use. 

CYRUS  I.  (KSpoc),  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
began  to  reign  about  b.  c.  559.  Even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus the  history  of  Cyrus  was  se  obscured  by  legendary 
tales  that  the  truth  could  not  be  separated  from  the  fiction. 
His  original  name  appears  to  have  been  Agrp dates  (Strabo, 
p.  729  cf.) :  the  word  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  sigrafied  the  sun, 
and  this  name  was  probably  assumed  by  him  when  he  be- 
came king.  (Heeren,  Ideen,)  Cvrus  was  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  a  Persian,  and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king 
of  Media,  and  hence  was  called  by  the  oracle  a  mule. 
(Herod,  i.  91.)  In  consequence  of  Astyages  dreaming  a 
dream  which  portended  that  the  offspring  of  his  daughter 
would  take  the  throne  of  the  Medes,  he  ordered  Cyrus  to 
bf  destroyed  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  Harpagus,  a  person 
of  x^nk  in  th^  king*s  household,  was  chargea  with  the  com- 
mission, but  being  reluctant  to  execute  it,  he  gave  the 
child  to  the  king's  herdsman  to  put  to  death.  The  herds- 
man's wife,  who  just  at  this  time  was  delivered  of  a  still- 
bom  male  child,  persuaded  her  husband  to  preser\'e  the 
liffe  of  the  royal  infiint,  and  their  own  dead  child  was  ac- 
cordingly exposed  instead  of  Cyrus,  whom  they  brought  up 
under  their  own  roof.  Among  his  boyish  playmates  Cyrus 
exhibited  all  the  royal  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  com- 
mand and  be  obe\'ed.  In  their  games  the  youths  made  him 
kin^,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  enfbrced  his  orders  on 
one  of  these  occasions  led  to  his  being  brought  before 
Astyages,  who  recognised  in  his  features  a  likeness  to  him- 
self; and  fbund  that  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  his  grandson 
and  the  age  of  Cyrus  agreed.  The  circumstances  of  his 
pre8er\'aliQn  were  disclosed,  and  he  was  sent  to  his  real 
parents.  Astyages  was  less  enraged  against  the  herdsman 
than  against  liarpagus,  on  whom  he  wreaked  his  vengeance 
by  tl^e  murder  of  his  son:  the  youth's  mangled  limbs  were 
dre8se<l  and  served  up  at  supper  when  Harpagus  was 
present,  and  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  were  afterwards 
shown  to  the  fether  in  a  basket,  with  insulting  expressions. 
Harpagus  said  nothing,  but  meditated  revenge ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  succeeded  in  rousing  Cyrus  ogainst  Asty- 
ages. Cyrus  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt  against  the  Medes, 
and  dethroned  Astyapes  b.c.  560.  He  next  attacked  and 
took  Sardis,  and  made  Crcesus  prisoner  b  c.  546.  [Croesus.]  , 
He  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon  b.c.  538.  which  he 
ei\tered  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  lead- 
ing bis  army  into  the  city  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  (i.  190, 
191 ).  At  last  he  canied  his  arms  against  the  Massagetse, 
and  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Tomyris,  their  queen  (b.c. 
529),  who  had  his  head  cut  off"  and  put  into  a  leathern  bag 
ftiU  of  humsvn  blood,  saying,  •  Though  I  am  alive  and  have 
conquered  you,  you  have  undone  me  by  taking  my  son ; 
but  1  will,  as  I  threatened,  satiate  you  with  blood.*  He  had 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  (i.  214).  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus,  which,  with  a  few  variations,  is  copied 
by  Jvstm.  Xenophon's  work  on  the  education  of  Cyrus  is 
rather  an  historical  romance  than  a  history,  and  therefore 
his  narrative  is  less  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of  Hero- 
dptus,  from  which  it  differs  materially.  Both  Xenophon 
and  Ctesias  (P(er«ca.  0. 8)  [CTESiAsl,makeC}Tus  die  quietly 
^  natural  death.  (Sec  the  last  chapter  of  Cicero  De  Se 
necMe.)  The  account  of  Ctesias  as  to  his  death  is  con 
ibrmable  with  the  story  in  Arrian  (Anab.  vi.  29)  of  the  body 
of  Cyrua  being  interred  at  PasargadsD.     FAi^exander  III., 

S.301.)  The  fhme  of  Cyrus  appears  to  have  lasted  to  the 
ownfill  of  the  Persian  empire ;  he  was  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  their  great  national  hero ;  and  his  fame  is 
still  preserved  in  the  annals  of  modern  Persia.  The  Persians 
gave  him  the  title  of  father  (iii.  89),  while  they  called  hi^ 
son,  Cambyses,  a  tyrant.  The  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cvrus 
18  the  point  at  which  sacred  histor>-  first  touches  on  profane. 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hel.  p.  301.)  Cyrus  left  two  sons,  Cambyses, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  Smerdis,  who  was 
murdered  by  the  command  of  Cambyses.  (Herod,  iii.  30.) 

CYRUS  U.  was  the  son  of  Darius  II.  and  Parysatis. 
Artaxerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  succeeded  him  as 
king:  but  C^Tus  disputed  the  right  of  succession,  and 
fbunded  his  own  claim  on  the  fact  thatii^  was  the^first- 
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born  after  the  accesfdon  of  his  father.  Cyrus  was  the 
favourite  of  his  mother.  Parysalis,  and  was  indebted  to  her 
intercession  with  Artaxerxes  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  after  he  had  been  charged  ^vith  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king.  He  was  sent  back  to  his  government  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  designs 
on  Artaxerxes.  Indignant  at  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered 
by  being  sentenced  to  death,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  de- 
throne his  brother.  The  afreat  difficulty  was  to  raise  a 
sufficient  force  without  exciting  his  brother's  suspicions. 
Clearchus,  a  Lacedsemonian  general,  undertook  to  raise  a 
body  of  Greek  troops  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on 
some  Thracian  tribes.  Aristippus  in  Thessalia,  and  Prox- 
enus  in  BcBotia,  raised  troops  for  similar  purposes  and 
with  a  similar  object.  Artaxerxes  had  originally  been  ap- 
prized of  the  desipis  of  Cyrus  by  Tissaphernes,  but  the 
cities  which  were  in  the  government  of  Tissaphernes  now 
all  revolted  to  Cyrus,  with  the  exception  of  Miletus.  A  war 
thus  arising  between  Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus,  gave  Cyrus 
a  pretext  for  openly  collecting  his  forces,  and  even  for  soli- 
citing the  aid  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes.  Artaxerxes  was 
thus  blinded  to  the  real  aims  of  Cyrus,  who  explained  his 
intentions  to  no  Greek  but  Clearchus,  lest  they  should  be 
deterred  from  joining  him  by  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
"When  his  forces  were  all  collected,  he  set  out  from  Sardis,  the 
seat  of  the  Persian  authority  in  Western  Asia  (b.  c.  401), 
without  the  soldiers  knowine  any  thing  more  of  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  than  that  ne  was  going  to  march  against 
the  Pisidian?,  who  had  infested  his  province.  Tissaphernes 
however,  with  his  characteristio  cunning,  saw  that  the  pre- 
parations were  much  too  ^eat  to  be  really  intended  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  accordingly  he  went  with  all  expedition 
to  inform  the  king.  Artaxerxes  no  soonei  heara  of  the 
armunent  of  Cyrus  than  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  opposing  him.  Cyrus  in  the  mean  time  was  continuing 
his  march  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
passing  through  Celsense,  Peltse,  Thymbrium,  Tyrseum, 
jconium,  and  Dana,  till  ho  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taurus,  which  he  crossed  and  arrived  at  Tarsus.  Here 
the  Greeks  refused  to  march  any  farther :  they  suspected 
that  they  were  going  against  the  king,  and  declared  that 
they  wore  hired  for  no  such  purpose.  The  tumult  was 
partially  appeased  bv  the  influence  of  Clearchus,  who  per- 
suaded them  to  send  deputies  to  Cyrus  to  inquire  what  was 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  Cyrus,  by  an  artful 
evasion,  which  however  was  partly  seen  through  by  the 
soldiers,  pretended  that  he  had  an  enemy,  Abrocomas,  on 
the  banl^  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days' 
march,  and  that  he  was  advancing  aeainst  him.  A  promise 
of  half  as  much  pay  again  as  they  nad  received  before,  in- 
duced them  to  proceed;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
tliat  it  was  openly  stated  that  they  were  going  against  the 
king.  At  last,  on  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Cynaxa,  in  the 
province  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  Artaxerxes  ready  to  op- 
pose him  with  an  immense  army.  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus 
Jiot  to  expose  his  own  person,  but  he  rejected  the  counsel. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached,  the  Greeks  attacked 
them  with  such  vigour  that  the  disorderly  and  ill  assorted 
army  of  the  king  forthwith  took  to  tlignt.  While  Arta- 
xerxes was  preparing  to  attack  in  the  flank,  Cyrus  ad- 
vanced against  him  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  with 
his  own  hand  killed  Artagerses,  the  captain  of  the  king's 
guards,  and  routed  the  whole  troop.  Just  at  this  moment, 
spying  the  king  himself,  and  crv  ing  out, '  I  see  him/  he 
rushed  forward  and  engaged  with  liim  in  close  combat.  He 
killed  his  brother's  horse  and  wounded  the  king  himself. 
The  king  mounted  another  horse,  but  Cyrus  attacked  him 
a^in,  and  gave  him  another  wound,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  him  a  third,  when  he  himself  was  slain.  The  select 
guards  and  friends  of  Cyrus,  not  choosingto survive  their 
master,,  killed  themselves  on  his  body.    With  the  life  of 

Srus  ended  the  cause  in  which  he  died,  and  the  Greeks 
ected  their  retreat  under  the  command  of  Xenophon  and 
others.  [Anabasis.]  The  whole  expedition  occupied  fifteen 
months. 

The  character  of  Cjrus  is  highly  eulogized  by  Xenophon 
(Anab,  i,  c.  9).  In  his  childhood  and  youth  he  excelled  all 
his  companions  in  those  pursuits  which  belonged  to  their 
rank :  he  was  fund  of  war  and  hunting.  His  justice  was 
conspicuous  in  all  his  conduct  both  public  and  private,  and 
he  nevor  suffered  the  evil-doer  to  go  unpunished.  To  those 
who  deserved  reward  for  8er>ice8  he  was  unbounded  in  his 


munificence,  and  his  friends  received  frequent  tokens  of 
his  kind  remembrance.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Xenophon  that  no  individual  had  ever  secured  the  affec- 
tions of  a  greater  number  of  men  whether  Greeks  or  others. 
According  to  a  passage  in  Xenophon  quoted  by  Ciceio  CDe 
Serwciute,  c.  1 7),  Cyrus  was  fond  of  agricultural  and  horti 
cultural  labours,  and  worked  with  his  own  hands.  (Xeno 
phon.  Anabasis  L :  Plutarch,  Artaxerxes;  Diodonis  Sicolus, 
xiv.) 

CY'RUS,  the  name  of  several,  Asiatic  rivers,  and  appa- 
rently the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Persian  conqueror. 
The  Cyrus,  now  the  Kur,  Hows  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  (Strab.  Casaub.,  p.  501),  and  another  river  of 
the  same  name  flowed  past  Pasargadse.    (Strab.  729.) 

CYSTI'NGIA  (ZoologyX  a  sub-genus  of  the  natural 
group  of  Tunicata,  established  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Leay,  who 
observes  that  it  comes  nearer  to  Bottetda  than  to  any  other 
hitherto  described,  and  that  they  may  prove  eventually  to 
be  only  two  subgenera,  of  which  we  want  the  intervening 
links  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  genus 
to  which  they  belong.  The  characters,  however,  adds  Mr. 
Mac  Leay,  both  internal  and  external,  are  so  different  from 
those  given  as  generic  by  Savigny  to  Boltenia,  that  it  is* 
impossible  to  assign  it  to  this  group,  which  indeed  has 
.  nothing  in  common  with  it  but  externally  a  pedicle,  and 
intemsQly  composite  tentacula. 

Subgeneric  Characters,— External .  Body  with  a  sub- 
coriaceous  test,  affixed  by  the  summit  to  a  very  short 
pedicle,  which  is  in  the  same  line  with  the  two  orifices. 
The  Branchial  orifice  quadrifid  and  lateral,  the  anal  irre- 
gular and  terminal ;  both  being  so  little  prominent  as  not 
to  alter  the  form  of  the  body.  Anatomical* — Branchial 
pouch  membranaceous,  indistinctly  reticulated,  and  divided 
into  longitudinal  folds.  The  tentacula  of  the  branchial 
orifice  composite.  Intestinal  canal  lateral.  Stomach  very 
large,  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
Ovaries  two,  composed  of  globular  ova  disposed  in  fVee 
racemes  on  each  side  of  the  bodyf  with  the  branchial  pouch 
and  stomach  between  them.  (W.  S.  Mac  Leay.)  Example, 
Cystingia  Griffithsii* 

Description. — Envelope  semipellucid,  yellowish.  Mantle 
very  thin,  and  provided  near  the  branchial  and  anal  orifices 
with  a  reticulation  of  circular  muscles  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  TVn/octi/a  about  10  or  12,  compressed 
and  laminated  like  those  of  the  genus  Bolienia.  Branchial 
pouch  haWng  its  net-work  exceedingly  lax,  meshes  irre- 
gular and  indistinct,  but  apparently  simple,  the  nervures 
being  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  longitudinal  folds  of 
the  branchisD,  or  rather  (owing  to  the  singular  position  of 
them  in  this  genus)  their  transverse  folds,  about  14  or  15 
in  number.  Length  of  the  body,  half  an  inch.  (W.  &  Mac 
Leay.)  Locality,  Winter  Island.  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  who  has 
named  the  species  after  William  Nelson  Griffiths,  Esq., 
who  found  only  one  specimen  during  the  third  voyage  under 
Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Parry,  gives  the  following  details 
of  its  organization. 

*  The  body  of  this  animal,  so  different  in  many  respects 
from  all  other  TethytB,  is  pyrifbrm,  and  attached  to  a  peciicle 
so  short  as  scarcely  to  curve  down  farther  than  the  branchial 
orifice.  This  pedicle  is  rather  conical  at  its  base,  sub- 
cylindrical,  and  apparently  very  weak  at  its  extremity. 
From  this  apparent  weakness  and  imperfect  formation  of 
the  pedicle,  m  conjunction  with  the  circumstance  of  one 
side  of  the  conical  part  in  the  only  specimen  that  I  have 
seen  being  incrusted  with  sand,  I  suspect  that  the  animal 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  suspended  by  its  pedicle,  but 
rather  reposes  on  the  conical  part  of  it ;  by  which  means 
the  folds  of  the  branchial  pouch  will  take  a  vertical,  and 
the  stomach  a  horizontal  position,  and  thus  be  more  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  ordinary  position  of  the  stomach  in 
the  simple  Ascidiee^  which  is  very  rarely  descending.  The 
envelope  of  Cystingia  Griffitfisii  is  exceedingly  smooth,  and 
so  pellucid  as  to  appear  almost  gelatinous.  The  original 
colour  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  if  it  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  specimen  in  spirits,  it  is  cinereous,  rather  yellowish. 
The  external  orifices  have  scabrous  veins,  are  very  minute, 
and  scarcely  at  all  prominent  The  branchial  orifice  is 
quadrifid,  and  placed  exactly  half-way  down  the  side. 
The  anal  orifice  is  on  the  same  line  with  it  and  the  pedicle, 
but  is  placed  opposite  to  this  last,  so  as  to  be  terminal, 
having  its  external  surfiice  apparently  without  rays;  in 
both  respects  being  totally  different  from  the  anal  crifice  of 
Boltema:  Y^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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JReipiratory  System* — 'The  entrance  of  the  branchial 
cavity  is  provided  with  a  circular  rauf^e  of  10  or  12  unequal 
tentacula,  which  are  composite  or  divided  into  lacinise  at 
the  extremity,  which  lacinioB  are  again  so  minutely  divided 
as  to  be  almost  plumate.  The  branchial  pouch  has  about 
14  folds,  and  its  net-work  is  very  indistinct  and  lax,  the 
transverse  nervures  being  perhaps  the  most  visible,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  brancnial  orifice.  The  folds  of  the 
branchio)  are  most  easily  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  branchial 
pouch.* 

Circulating  System. — *  The  heart  is  situated  horizontally 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  tunic  and  the  stomach.  It 
is  large,  ovoidal,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  several 
lobes,  and  is  indeed  of  a  structure  different  from  that  of 
such  Ascididee  as  are  known.*' 

*  The  dorsal  sulcus  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  proceeds 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  or  rather  along 
the  back  of  it  to  that  of  the  branchial  orifice.  It  may  be 
seen  through  the  external  envelope  of  the  body,  when  this 
is  viewed  on  the  left  side,  and  forms  an  arch  mclosing  a 
lesser  and  more  pointed  arch,  which  last  appears  to  be 
nothing  else  than  one  of  the  folds  of  the  branchial  pouch. 
At  the  point  where  this  last  arch  touches  the  dorsal  sulcus, 
there  is  in  our  specimen  an  orifice  opening  internally,  and 
apparently  communicating  by  a  tube  with  a  beautifully 
diaphanous  longitudinal  pouch,  which  contains  nothing  but 
two  blackish  nodules,  one  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other.* 
The  imperfection  of  the  only  specimen  which  Mr.  Mac 
Leay  had  for  examination  prevented  him  from  accurately 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  use  of  this  part  of  the  organ- 
ization, which,  he  says,  appears  to  have  nothing  similar  to 
it  in  any  of  the  other  Tunicata  hitherto  observed. 

Digestive  System. — *The  Pharynx  is  situated  rather 
higher  than  the  branchial  orifice;  and  the  OMophagus, 
which  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  stomach,  after  de- 
scending to  the  highest  part  of  the  branchial  vein,  descends, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  simple  but  enormous  stomach,  with  very 
slight  transverse  strisD,  and  having  a  longitudinal  division, 
marked  somewhat  deeply,  and  which  runs  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  bodv  in  a  line  between  the  base  of  the  pedicle 
and  the  anal  orince.  The  intestine  is  exceedingly  short, 
and  apparently  descending  in  a  line  with  the  stomach ;  the 
rectum  is  cylindrical,  and  anus  simple.  Such  at  least  is 
the  description  of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  this  animal,  if 
we  give  the  name  of  pharynx  to  that  end  of  the  intestinal 
canal  which  opens  into  the  branchial  cavity,  and  the  name 
of  anus  to  that  end  of  it  which  is  free ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  description  makes  it  an  animal  totally 
different  from  Boltenia,  and  in  fact  from  all  other  species 
of  TethycB,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  singular  form  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  but  inasmuch  as  the  branchial  vein  is  thus 
placed,  in  relation  to  the  pharynx,  directly  opposite  to  its 
position  in  all  other  animals  of  this  group.  I  therefore  am 
induced  in  some  measure  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  mon- 
strous formation  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  only  spe- 
cimen which  I  have  had  the  means  of  examining ;  a  sup- 
position which  must  of  course  for  the  present  throw  douot 
on  any  generic  character  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
above  description  of  the  intestinal  canal.  If  indeed  we 
could  imagine  that,  were  it  not  for  some  monstrosity  of 
structure,  the  intestinal  canal  would  communicate  with  the 
branchial  cavity  by  that  end  which,  from  its  being  free,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  consider  the  anus,  then  the  whole  of 
the  internal  organs  of  nutrition  would  have  a  situation 
analogous  to  that  of  those  of  Boltenia.  For  instance,  there 
would  then  be  a  short  cBsophagus  opening  near  the  anal 
orifice  of  the  envelope,  an  ascending  stomach,  a  long  curved 
intestine,  and  descending  rectum,  while  the  branchial  vein 
and  heart  would  take  their  usual  situation  in  respect  to  the 
pharynx  and  stomach.  We  know  moreover,  from  those 
memoirs  of  Savigny,  lo  which  I  have  in  the  course  of  this 
paper  had  occasion  to  refer,  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
Tunicata  are  subject  to  analogous  derangements,  of  which 
he  has  figured  two  remarkable  examples  in  Cynthia 
Momue  and  Phallusia  turcica.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  a 
consequence  of  the  low  rank  of  these  animals  in  the  sc^le 
of  being,  and  of  their  simple  organization,  that  the  organs 
apparently  most  essential  to  their  existence  may  undergo 
the  greatest  inversions  without  affecting  their  life ;  for  the 
monstrous  Cynthia  Momus  described  by  Savigny,  as  well 
as  the  Cystingia  now  under  consideration,  had  its  ovaries 
full  of  effgs.'  . 
}/Lr,  Mac  Leay  observefi  that  Pallas,  in  the  Nova  ^cta 


Petropolitana,  has  described,  under  the  name  of  Ascidia 
globularis,  a  species  of  this  family,  which  he  found  during 
his  Siberian  journey  plentiful  on  the  shallow  sandy  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  description  of  Pallas,  as  Mr. 
Mac  Leay  remarks,  is  vague,  and  principally  differs  from 
the  species  now  under  consideration  in  the  size  and  position 
of  the  apertures.  It  is  therefore,  Mr.  Mac  Leay  adds,  just 
possible  that  the  species  which  Pallas  describes  as  being  of 
the  size  of  a  large  cherry,  and  attached  by  a  very  short 
peduncle  to  the  fine  sand  of  those  shores,  the  particles  of 
which  being  agglutinated  to  its  surface,  make  the  animal 
appear  rough,  may  be  identical  with  Cystingia  Gn'ffuhsii, 
which  would  be  rather  interesting  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view ;  but  if  both  the  apertures  of  Pallas*s  species  bo 
truly  terminal,  and  the  position  of  the  peduncle  be  truly 
indicated  in  the  figure,  it  is  not  only  a  different  species,  but 
probably  a  very  diiierent  genus. 


[CytUngia  GriffithsiL] 
1,  Bat.  t\w,  seen  on  the  right  tide ;  2,  magnified,  seen  on  the  left  side ; 
A.  analoriflce:  C.  branchial  niifice ;  S,  grains  of  sund  fxternally  cucrustioir 
the  thick  end  of  the  pedicle. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  interesting  anatomical  details, 
we  must  refer  \o  Linn.  Trcms.^  vol.  xiv.,  tab.  19,  whence 
the  figures  and  description  are  taken. 

Mr.  GriflBths's  specimen  was  taken  in  Fox*s  Channel, 
and  two  specimens  were  obtained  by  the  late  expedition 
under  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  near  Felix  Harbour ;  but  as 
these  were  abandoned  with  the  rest  of  the  collection,  it  is 
probable,  as  Captain  James  Ross  observes,  that  the  indi: 
vidual  from  which  Mr.  Mac  Leay's  description  and  drawings 
were  taken  is  the  only  specimen  ever  brought  to  England. 

CYTHE'RA.    [Cerigo.] 

CYTHERiEA.    [Vbnerid;e.] 

CYTHERI'NA.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  341.] 

CYTINA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  Rhizanths,  the 
type  of  which  is  Cytinus  Hypocistis,  a  parasite  found  grow- 
ing on  the  roots  of  certain  kinds  of  Cistus  in  the  south  of 
France.  Its  stems  are  a  few  inches  high,  thick,  succulent, 
reddish  or  yellowish,  and  covered  by  straight  fleshy  imbri- 
cated scales  which  are  only  abortive  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  nearly  sessile,  erect,  arranged  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  yellowish  and  velvety  on  the  outside.  The  fruit  is 
baccate,  inferior,  leathery,  divisible  into  eight  polysperm- 
ous  lobes.    The  inspissated  'uice  is  used  in  French  phar* 


[Cytinus  Hypocisiie.] 
1,  a  male  floirer }  3,  a  section  of  the  vame,  Tery 
female  1liOft9t\  4.  a  section  of  the  last.     JigJtizGCl  by 
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macy  at  a  stypUc.  hut  it  is  not  admitted  with  iul  AloBg 
with  this  genus  are  associated  the  ourious  g^uus  Hydnora, 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  which  looks  like  a  great  star  of  the 
Lycoperdon,  Apodenthus,  a  minute  parasite  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  two  other  less  known  genera. 

CYTISUS,  a  genus  of  hardy  papilionaceous  shruhs, 
natives  almost  exclusively  of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
])arts  of  Asia,  bearing  temate  leaves,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, C.pttrpureits,  yellow  flowers.  Tlie  specie^  are  common 
ornaments  of  our  gardens ;  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
two  kinds  of  Laburnumi  C.  Laburnum  and  C  Alffinm  : 
these  two  plants  form  small  well-known  trees,  which  in 
spring  are  loaded  with  their  numerous  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers.  They  have  a  handsome  hard  olive-green  wood, 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  gf  tlie  turner :  both  are  na- 
tives of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  are  much  alik^ ;  but  C. 
Alpinus  has  the  broader  and  more  shining  leaves  of  the  two, 
and  is  much  the  handsomer  plant.  It  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar, that  the  seeds  of  these  species,  in  an  order  of  plants 
usually  wholesome,  are  decidedly  and  dangerously  poisonous, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  deleterious  alkaline  principle 
called  Cytisine. 

The  Cytisus  of  Virgil  was  the  Medicago  arborea  of  botanists. 

CY11SUS  SCOPA'RIUS,  or  BROOM,  a  shrub  ex- 
tremely common  on  uncultivated  ground,  heaths,  &c.,  of 
most  parts  of  Britain.  The  young  tops  or  twigs  when 
5ruised,  have  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  disagreeable 
nauseous  taste.  The  seeds  are  emetic,  and  probably  con- 
tain cytisine,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus 
Laburnum,  which  possesses  emetic,  and,  in  large  doses,  poi- 
sonous properties. 

Broom-tops  boiled  in  water  ibnn  a  decpctiop  whicl^  ^cts 
both  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
valiiuble  diuretic,  and  many  ohstii^ate  oases  of  dropsies  have 
yielded  to  the  use  of  thi^  iK^digenoUQ  remedy  which  had 
resisted  other  means.  Its  diuretie  propiVties  may  be  in-: 
creased  by  the  addition  of  juniper  Wr^  and  dandeiioa,  to 
^rm  the  deception,  as  now  directed  in  the  PharmacopcBia, 
and  by  adding  to  eiieh  do^^t  aceHttOi  t^rUn^te,  or  hitartrato 
pf  potash. 

CY'ZICUS  {KiKut^),  an  antient  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Propontis  near  the  ooaat  of  My&ia, 
w^ich  was  joined  to  the  main  land  h^  tw9  hridgea.  An 
isthmus  has  gradually  formed  itaelf,  and  the  island  it  be- 
come a  peninsula.  It  is  said  to  ha^e  been  a  Miletian  colony, 
formed  m  the  eighth  eentury  ^.o.  StrAbo  (Oataub.  076.) 
speaks  of  Cyzicus  as  worthy  qf  b^ing  numbered  among  the 
first  cities  of  Asia  fov  its  size,  beautyi  ti^d  splendour,  and  for 
the  goodness  of  its  l^wa,  }t  beofoene  early  allied  to  Home, 
and  remained  faithful  in  ^ta  aUianee,  It  withstood  all  the 
power  of  Mithridatet  who  besieged  it*  ^ad  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  the  citizens  f;ave.  time  to  L.  Lueullut  to  come  up 
il^ith  his  army  and  drxxe  him  haek  inta  Pontut*  The  Ro- 
mans, grateful  for  the  fidelity  of  Qyziou^  not  only  respected 
its  liberties,  but  gave  It  aiA  incraaae  of  territory,  which 
ej^tended,  according  fo  Stiabo,  to  t^e  east,  as  ^  at  the 
lake  Dascylitis,  and  to  the  west,  beyond  the  iEsepus  into 
Troas  as  far  as  Adrasteia.  To  the  south,  it  reached  Mile- 
topolis.  The  town  of  C^tious  was  built  partly  on  the  sea- 
c^ast,  and  partly  on  a  hiU ;  itt  site  has  been  described  by 
Pococke  and  Sestini;  there  art  some  remains,  ana  among 
others,  an  amphitheatre.  On  th^  sanie  island,  west  ^f  Cy- 
zicus, was  another  Greek  colony  paUod  Artace, 


ICoinofCj-zlcui.] 
UnfcUhMateum.    Actual  size.    Dronte.    Weight,  S29  grains, 

CZAR,  or  TZAR,  the  Russian  title  of  the  monarch  of 
Russia.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  Caesar 
or  Kaisar,  but  the  Russians  distinguish  between  Czar  and 
Kesar,  which  last  they  use  for  emperor.  The  sovereign 
of  Russia  styles  hims»elf  also  Autocrat  of  dJX  the  Rus^ias. 


It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Qreat  that  the  title 
of  emperor  has  been  given  to  him  by  the  senate,  and  after- 
wards by  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Before  Peter's  time, 
the  sovereign  of  Russia  was  styled  grand  duke  in  £u 
ropean  diplomacy.  The  consort  of  the  czar  is  styled  czarina. 

CZASLAU,  a  circle  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kin^^domof 
Bohemia,  bounde(l  by  the  circles  of  Chrudim,  Kaurzim,  and 
Tabor,  ^nd  the  margraviate  of  Moravia.  Ita  area  is  about 
1260  square  miles,  c^nd  it  contains  nine  towns,  Czaslau, 
Deutsch-Brod  (4450  inhabitants),  Kuttenberg  (8000),  Kanl^, 
Humpoletz,  Chotiberg  (2000),  Przemislau  (1400),  Pollna 
(1800),  and  Golz-Jonikau,  33  market  towns,  and  840  vil- 
lages. The  population  i§  about  234,260:  in  1817  it  was 
187,120.  The  surfkce  is  undulating,  nirith  numerous  level% 
except  on  the  side  next  Moravia,  where  it  is  mountainous. 
In  the  northernmost  parts  it  is  intersected  by  the  Elbe, 
which  is  here  increased  by  the  Dobrava;  and  from  west 
to  east  it  is  ^versed  by  the  Sazova.  Much  com  and  flax 
^ro  raised  [  it  yields  timber,  silver,  iron,  saltpetre,  garnets, 
and  other  precious  s^es,  ^c. ;  and  hat  woollen,  cotton, 
paper,  &c.  m^nufactoriesr 

CZASLAU,  the  chief  town,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain, 
in  49''  62'  K.  lat.  and  la""  25'  £.  long.  It  is  an  antient 
town^  ha^  a  collegiate  church,  embellished  with  the  loftiest 
steeple  in  Bohemia,  a  public  school*  manufactures  of  salt* 
petre,  linens,  3^o.  and  it  contains  about  3400  inhabitants. 
The  monument  in  memory  of  J.  Q.  von  Trocznow,  mora  com- 
monly cfilled  %iskf^  the  celebrated  letder  oi  the  Hussiteti 
who  died  ii^  l^^\  Yf^»  once  in  the  church*  but  all  vestige 
of  it  has  been  removed. 

CZECrLS'Q.  a  Isuge  market-tpwn  in  the  county  of  Pesth 
in  Ilung^ry.  and  circle  of  Kctskem^t,  it  the  property  of 
the  established  or  Homan  Catholic  church.  It  lies  in 
47°  W  N.  lat,  and  19°  48'  E.  long.,  has  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  church,  several  nandsome  buildings,  and 
^n^aint  about  ia,0d0  inhahitauts,  35Q0  of  whom  are  Pro- 
iestanta  and  4400  Roman  Catholict.  The  oountry  around 
i|  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  luuch  grain  and  a  groat 
Quantity  of  common  red  wine.  The  breweries  are  con- 
siderable. 

CZEHNIGOF,  or  TSHERNIQOF,  formerly  part  of  the 
Ukraine,  is  at  present  one  of  the  three  governments  of 
that  part  of  the  south  of  Russia  in  Europe  which  is  called 
liittle  Russia.  It  lies  between  60^  20'  and  hS""  ^O'  N.  lat. 
and  30^  10'  and  34**  40<  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
governments  of  Mohilef,  Smolensk,  Orel,  Kursk,  Pultava, 
ICie(  and  Minsk*  and  contains  an  area,  aocording  to  Neu- 
mann, of  about  27,0Qft  square  miles,  which,  however, 
Wiehwann  reduces  at  low  at  20,920  and  Arsenief  to  1 9,950. 
The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  i^  level,  oceasionally 
interrupted  hy  hills,  and  rising  into  high  land  as  it  ap- 
proaohet  the  elevated  hanks  of  its  south-west  boundaiy, 
the  Dnieper.  \Vith  the  exception  of  some  sandy  tracts, 
the  subsoil  it  sand  or  clay,  which  is  well  covered  with 
rich  loam,  and  presents  a  succession  of  luxuriant  arable 
ai^d  pasture  landa.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
chall^  slate,  and  clay  alternate,  but  slate  predominates. 
Most  of  the  streams  \phieh  water  Csemigof  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Dnieper,  particularly  the  Desna,  a  navi- 
gable river,  which  enters  the  country  in  the  porth-east 
from  Orel,  and  traverses  it  neaiiy  in  its  whole  length  in  a 
soi^th- westerly  direotiuii.  The  waters  of  the  Desna  are  in< 
creased  by  those  of  the  Snof,  Ottre,  Seim,  and  Sudost ;  the 
Sofda  also  flows  through  the  northernmost,  and  the 
Trubesh  through  the  aoutheinmoat  districts.  Csemigof 
abounds  in  small  streams,  and  in  natural  sheets  of  water, 
none  however  large  enough  to  be  called  lakes ;  it  has 
mineral  springs,  but  they  nave  not  been  brought  into  use. 
The  climate  is  dry,  mild,  and  salubrious ;  but  the  land  has 
of  late  years  auflfered  from  the  inroads  of  locusts.  Agri- 
culture and  grating  constitute  the  principal  pursuit  of  tbe 
inhabitants ;  com  of  all  kinds,  particularly  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  are  grown,  and  the  yearly  produce  is  estimated  at 
three  millions  of  quarters,  of  which  upwards  of  two  milliuns 
are  consumed  in  the  country  itself.  Hemp  in  large  quan- 
tities, flax,  tobacco,  peas  and  beans,  linseed,  and  hops,  are 
also  raised.  Vegetables,  m^na,  and  the  commoner  sorts 
of  fruit  are  plentiful,  but  the  grape  does  not  ripen  sulh- 
ciently  for  wine.  There  is  here  a  peculiarly  fine  species  of 
the  cherry,  called  Tsherasun,  from  which  brandy  and  sugar 
are  obtained.  The  woods  and  forests  yield  an  abundance 
of  excellent  timber,  charcoal,  potash,  and  tar.  Horses  and 
cattl^  are  reared  in  gveai  numbers;  the  hona  it  of  the 
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nmiU,  aotiv4^  and  hardy  br^d  of  the  Ukraine^  att^  wbII 
Adapted  for  the  use  of  light  cavalry,  And  them  are  fine 
itilds  kept,  particularly  by  Count  Itasumofaky.  The  o%  is 
d  a  fine  race,  and  fhttena  readily;  this  animal  here  per- 
forms the  labour  of  the  plough  extlusively.  Large  herds  of 
sheep  and  swine  are  kept.  Much  honey  and  wax  Are 
made.  Of  minerals,  Czerniwof  pos^wes  iron;  ftlum,  fcalt- 
petrev  porcelain  earth,  petter's-clayj  chalky  and  slate. 

Aettordin^  to  the  nensuA  of  1796,  the  twelve  eirele^i  of 
Irhich  CEernigof  was  then  composed,  i!oniiiined  a  population 
Of  l,0ld,600  souls;  its  present  amount  IM  estimated  at 
1,410»000.  The  average  increase  during  the  three  years 
1825,  1826,  and  1837,  was  49,121  in  edch  year.  There  are 
scarcely  any  serfil  in  this  government,    the  Greek  is  the 

Sredominaht  Ibrm  of  faith,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  afe 
irecfed  by  the  archbishop  or  epatch  of  Czemigof  attd 
Neshin,  who  has  1016  parishes  under  his  jurisdif lion. 

The  inhabitants  mostly  make  their  airn  clothing  artd 
utensils.  There  has,  hewe\er,  been  an  hnpi^tement  ift 
this  respeot;  in  1808  the  whole  colintry  cduld  not  produce 
above  fifteen  manufa<!t(Mries,  but  in  1830  ilte  humbcr  had 
increased  to  seventy-seven,  which  gave  employthent  to  ^095 
operatives.  The  fondness  of  the  people  fof  ardent  spirits 
has  occasioned  the  establishinem  or  a  grtat  number  at 
distilleries.  There  is  some  internal  trade,  which  mostly 
centres  at  Neshin,  where  four  large  fairs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  exports,  consisting  principally  of 
norses,  cattle,  swine,  tallow,  wool,  skins,  bristles,  grain  and 
meal,  honey  and  \\ax,  potash,  hemp  and  hempseed,  and 
orandy,  are  considerable. 

Czemigof  is  one  of  the  privileged  governments,  the 
antient  prerogatives  of  the  nobility  having  been  confirmed 
to  them  in  18U2v  and  the  Cossack  inhabitants  eiljoying  the 
privilege  of  distilling  bnindV  in  any  spot  they  please^  with- 
out its  being  de^mad  iln  infringement  on  'the  crown  mono- 
poly. The  goverhor-general  of  Little  ftusftiais  at  the  head 
of  the  local  admittistraliort  of  Czernigof,  as  well  as  Pultava 
and  Kief,  and  the  revenues  of  the  government  are  said  to 
produce  about  200,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

The  country  is  divided  into  the  fourteen  circles  at  Czer- 
nigof, Gorodnia  (capital  Gorodnick  on  the  Gorodna,  three 
churches,  and  about  1300  inhabitants)^  Sosniza  (capital  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ubeda  and  Desna, 
1200  inhabitants),  Koselefl  (capital  Koselez^  on  theOster, 
2,100  inhabitants),  Neshin  (eapital  Neshiui  on  the  Oster, 
fifteen  churches,  and  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants  who 
carry  on  a  large  trade),  Borsna  (capital  Bdrsna,  on  the  river 
Borsna,  about  1000  inhabitants),  Konotop  (capital  Konotop, 
on  the  Yesatsha,  about  1000  inhabitant^),  Gluchof  (capital 
Gluchof,  on  the  Irsmen,  twelve  churches,  and  about  9000 
inhabitants),  Novgorod- Seversk  (capital  Novgorod- Seversk, 
on  the  Desna,  8000  inhabitants),  Starodub  (capital  Staro- 
dub,  on  the  Babinga,  about  4300  inhabitants),  Novomiasto 
(capital  NoYomesto,  on  the  Iput,  about  1100  inhabitants), 
Mglin  (capital  Mglin,  on  the  Sudenka,  four  churches  and 
about  2500  inhabitants),  8ouragia.  and  Krolevertz. 

CZERNIGOF,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated 
on  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Desna,  in  51°  27'  N.  lat.  and 
sr  15'  E.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth 
which  is  now  converted  into  walks.  .  It  was  built  in  the 
year  1024,  and  is  accounted  the  oldest  town  in  European 
kussia.  In  its  centre  standi^  a  high  hill  with  a  castle  on  its 
summit ;  it  has  several  churches,  among  which  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a  well-built  edifice^in  which  the  remains  of  St.  Theo- 
dosius  are  deposited.  There  are  also  four  monasteries,  a 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  a  printing 
estabhsihment  attached  to  it,  an  Imperial  orphan  asylum,  a 
ridinoj-school,  a  mechanics*  school  for  400  pupils,  and  several 
establishments  for  the  indigent.  UsevolOisky  states  the 
population  to  be  about  7000,  but  others  carry  it  as  high  as 
10,000 ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  retail  trade 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  manufacture  small  quantities 
of  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and  soap.  Four  markets  are 
held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  or  erarchate. 

CZERNOVITZ  or  CZERNOVICS,  one  of  the  comities 
or  circles  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Austrian  Galicia ;  it  formerly 
constituted  what  wae  called  'the  Buckowine,'  being  that 
portion  of  Moldavia  which  the  Porte  ceded  to  Austria  in 
the  year  1777.  This  country,  though  now  incorporated 
with  Galicia,  has  retained  its  old  legislative  institutions. 
The  MoldiftU  borders  it  en  the  south  and  east,  and  Trau- 
sylvaitia  on  the  ijotith-wesi  Its  siurface,  which  comprises 
an  area  of  about  $<^  tkfx^t^'  miles,  is  int^rt^ed  in  all 


paits  hf  Wfell-wooded  bttitteh*  (ft  ihd  great  Cai^afhikil 
range.  The  intervals  betVe«n  the  liiies  bf  mountains  ire 
brdad  and  pmduetive Valleys,  Ifertllijied  by  the  Pruth.  Seretk 
Moldau,  (Jieretaosh,  Sudzavd,  Golden  Bistriza,  &c.,  arid 
yield  rich  crops  of  6om,  flax  and  hemp,  potatoes,  and 
fVuit.  Grazing  ift  alid  earned  oh  upon  an  ettensive  scale. 
The  fbrests  abound  ih  beeches,  {ilhes,  imd  firs,  which  afford 
valuable  timber,  but  thi*  oak  is  of  Very  partial  growth. 
The  Buckol/rine  \i  Hch  ih  minerals,  particularly  salt, 
which  the  works  at  K&TZikd  alone  pit)dude  in  Sufficient 
(juantilt  ttt  supply  Hi  Whole  coniumptiori.  The  gold- 
dust  of  the  Bistrizli  does  not  at  present  yield  enough 
to  defray  the  cost  ef  Cdllectfng ;  but  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  ntJrt,  ane  obtained  from  the  mines  near  Kirlibaba 
(about  d6o  toarttS  of  fcil'^,  and  50  tons  of  lead),  Pos- 
czoryta  about  100(1  em.  6t  copper,  and  JdcobenV  dbouf 
1200  tons  of  iron.  There  are  three  glais- Works,  and  several 
potash  manUfiictori«8  and  brandy  distillerteii,  in  this  county. 
The  BuekoWine  was  in  a  very  wild  and  barbarous  state  wheii 
it  trds  first  fcmiexed  to  the  croWn  of  Austria,  but  has  beeti 
rapidly  advaneltig  m  dVilitation  And  prosperity  ever  since. 
The  inhabitants  differ  b6th  in  descent  and  reli^on  ftotd 
their  Oaliclan  neighbours }  they  are  chiefly  of  Wallachiah 
ettracitidn,  and  profteSi  the  Greek  religion.  A  Vast  number 
of  Armenians,  JeV^  llungariang,  and  Germans,  besides 
about  8000  Philippones  from  the  Crimea,  who  sought 
refuge  here  in  Joseph  II.*s  time,  and  settled  in  and  around 
Dragowesna,  have  mtermixed  with  them.  The  whole  po- 
pulation in  1817  amounted  to  201,319,  and  consisted  of 
41,864  ihmiles;  in  1825  it  was  261,162;  and  at  the  present 
day  it  is  about  280,000.  Of  municipal  towns  there  are  3  ; 
market- towns  3;  and  villages  274.  The  three  municipal 
towns  are  CzemoVitz,  the  capital ;  Suczava,  with  4  churches, 
a  synagogue,  and  about  5200  inhabitants ;  and  Sereth,  with 
3  churches,  and  about  3100  inhabitants. 

CZERNOVITZ,  th^  capital  of  the  Buckowine,  and  of 
the  present  circle  of  Czernbvitz,  is  situated  on  a  hill  close 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  l^ruth,  in  48*  25'  N.  lat,  and 
25"*  39'  £.  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious 
square,  with  the  maiii  street  passing  direetly  across  it.  Al- 
though there  are  many  handsome  private  houses  and  public 
edifices,  such  as  the  Greek  cathedral,  the  Roman  Catholic 
collegiate  churcb^  the  hospital  and  government  buikltngft, 
&C.,  Czemovitz  itself  it  an  indifferenily  constructed  town, 
and  the  renoote  quarters  are  composed  of  narrow  rows  of  low 
wretched  hovels.  The  nuMber  of  houses  is  about  900,  and 
of  inhabitants  about  7900,  including  above  1200  Jetes. 
Czemovitz  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  seat  of 
a  Greek  consistory ;  it  ha^  a  philosophical  academy,  con- 
ducted by  a  director  and  seven  professors,  a  gymnasium,  a 
head  district  school^  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  courts  of 
justice,  8cc.  Mechanical  pursuits,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  native  and  other  productions  with  Moldavia,  Wallachia^ 
and  various  quarters  of  Germany,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

CZIRKNITZ  (ZIRKNIT2),  a  titartcet-toijrn  in  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  lUyria.  It  lieft 
on  the  Brohitza,  contains  240  houses,  and  about  1,300 
inhabitants.  Who  are  occupied  in  fishery,  and  in  salt  and 
tile-making:  45*  38'  N.  lat.,  14**  25*  E.  long. 

Near  it  is  the  singular  lake  of  the  same  name,  in 
closed  within  limestone  mountains  of  very  grotesque  out* 
lines.  The  lake  in  dry  seasons  is  from  12  to  15  miles  in 
circumference,  and  when  quite  full  about  24  miles;  iti 
entire  area  is  then  about  63  square  miles.  Its  form  however 
is  made  very  irregular  by  numerous  bays,  capes,  and 
islands.  At  the  fbot  of  the  Javoring,  which  rises  on  its 
southern  bank,  the  peninsula  of  Dervoseck  stretches  far 
into  the  lake ;  on  the  west  is  the  island  of  Vorneck,  on 
which  is  the  village  of  Otfock,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
cultivate  millet  and  vegetables.  While  passing  over  the 
more  shallow  parts,  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  lake  presents 
a  very  dark  appearance,  occasioned  by  numerous  funnel- 
shaped  cavities  of  various  dimensions.  All  these  cavities 
have  peculiar  and  for  the  most  part  significant  namet } 
such  as  Kottu  (the  kettle),  Betscheck  (the  tub),  Rettia 
(large  corn  sieve),  Rescheto  (coarse  sieve),  Sittarza  (fine 
meal  sieve),  Vadonos  (water  carrier),  &c.  Its  depth, 
compared  with  other  lakes,  is  inconsiderable:  the  Cave  ox 
Rescheto,  the  deepest  part  of  the  whole  lake,  is  at  the  lake'4 
mean  height  only  56  feet ;  Vadonos  50,  Velka  Bubnarza  45, 
Kottu  38  ;  the  others  are  from  29  to  6  feet  deep.  The  lake^ 
is  remarkable  for  great  variation  in  the  height  of  its  watoiC 
which  is  owiiig  to  the  nature  of  the  limestone  rocks,    11i9 
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bottom  of  the  lake,  especially  of  the  fVinnels,  is  full  of  clefts 
and  fissures,  through  which  the  water  passes  at  forty  differ- 
ent openings  into  subterranean  caverns  and  channels,  and 
reappears  under  the  form  of  the  Bistriza  and  Baronniza  in 
the  valley  of  Laibach.  During  the  dry  season,  which  gene- 
rally occurs  in  autumn,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  which  is  made  into  hay.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  lake  however  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation  ;  millet  and  buck-wheat  are  sown,  which  ripen 
in  six  weeks  ;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  frequently  do 
not  subside  for  three,  or  even  more  years,  the  sowing  and 
harvest  are  of  course  venr  irregular.  In  January,  1834,  tlie 
waters  left  the  lake,  and  did  not  return  till  March,  1835. 
During  the  interval  grain  and  vegetables  were  sown  and 
gathered,  and  cattle  grazed  on  the  oottom  of  the  lake — an 
occurrence  which,  for  the  long  cessation  of  the  waters,  is 
said  to  be  unprecedented. 

The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  chiefly  pike  and  the  Cvprinut 
tinea,  Lin. :  they  are  caught  in  pits,  at  the  rising  of  the  lake, 
with  drag  and  small  hand-nets,  and  are  sent  alive  to  Lai- 
bach and  other  places,  or  dried.  The  lake  is  also  frequented 
by  numerous  aquatic  fowl,  which,  like  the  fishery,  form  an 
important  means  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
environs  of  the  lake,  which  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  are 
nine  villages,  twenty  churches,  and  two  castles. 


CZORTKOV, «  county  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  G«- 
lida,  having  Russia  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  Moldavia 
and  the  Buckowine  for  its  southern.  Its  area  is  about  1 344 
square  miles;  and  its  population,  which  was  149,488  in 
1817,  is  at  present  upwards  of  176,000.  With  the  exception 
of  a  tract  iMstween  the  Pruth  and  Dniester,  once  part  of  the 
Buckowine,  its  surface  is  a  uniform  level,  fertilized  by  the 
waters  of  the  Sered,  Stri>^  Dzurym,  Dupa,  and  other 
rivers,  and  highly  productive,  particularly  in  most  kinds  of 
grain,  tobacco,  aniseed,  and  maize :  there  is  abundance  of 
timber;  but  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  neglected.  Wax  and 
honey  are  made  in  great  quantities.  Manufacturing  in- 
dusti^  is  limited  to  coarse  woollens.  Zaleszczvky,  an  ill- 
built  place,  but  beautifully  situated  on  the  Dniester  (in 
48*^  53^  N.  lat,  and  25*  45'  E.  long.),  is  the  chief  town ;  it 
has  a  chapter-house,  collegiate  church,  Protostant  place  of 
worship,  monastery  and  head  school:  the  population  is 
about  5500,  including  about  3150  Jews.  The  second  town 
is  Czortkov,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sered,  with  a  castle, 
and  government  tobacco  manufactory,  a  monastery,  and 
about  2300  inhabitants ;  and  the  third  town  is  Husiatyn,  on 
the  Podhorze,  with  an  old  castle,  and  about  1540  inhabit- 
ants, two-thirds  of  whom  are  Jews.  Besides  these,  the 
circle  contains  19  market-towns,  and  242  villages. 
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C,  page  91 

C  (in  music),  92 

Cftama  [Antelope,  Species  62, 
See  nlso  Species  63.] 

Cftbal,  92 

Cftbanis,  P.  J.  G.,  92 

Cabassou  [AnnadiUo^Sect.IV.] 

Cabbage,  92 

Cabbage  Palm  [Areca] 

Cibbala,  93 

Cabello  [Puerto  Cabello] 

Cabes,  Gulf  of,  94 

CabiKi  [Capybara,  Hydrocboe- 
rus] 

Cabin,  94  

Cabinet,  94 

Cabfri,  94 

Cable  [Rope] 

Cable,  Chain  [Chain  Cable] 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  94 

Cabral  [Braxil,  vol.  ▼.  p.  369] 

Cabrera,  95 

Cabul,  or  Caubul  [Afghanistan, 
7ol.  i.  p.  169] 

Cabul,  or  Cabuliitan   [Beloo- 
chistan,  vol.  ir.  p.  198] 

Cacao,  96 

Caceres,  96 

Cachar,  96 

Cachet,  Letfres  de,  96 

Cachicame  [Armadillo,  Sect.  I.] 

Cacique,  97 

Cactun,  97 

Cade,  John,  98 

Cadence,  99 

Cader  Idris,  100 

Cadi,  100 

Cadis,  101 

Cidmium,  102 

Ci'lmium,  ores  of,  103 

Cadmu9,  104 

Cadmus  (of  Miletus),  104 

Cadsand.   or   Kadxand    [Zee- 
land] 

Cadilceus,  104 

Ceciiius,  104 

Caedmon,  104 

CbHus  Aureli&nus,  105 

C»lura  Scalptfiris,  105 

Caen,  105 

Caerlaveroch  [Dumfriesshire] 

Caerleon,  106 

Caermartben,  106  | 

Caermarthenthire,  107 

C*«ernarvon,  112  j 

Caemarvonshiro,  1 13  ( 


Caerphilly  [Glamorganshire] 

Cvsar,  118 

CflBsar,  Cains  Julius,  118 

Caosar^a,  123 

Ciesius  Bassus,  125 

C»s(ira,  125 

Cafeic  Acid,  125 

Cafeine,  125 

Caffd  [Kaffk] 

Caffila,  125  -* 

Caflraria,  125 

CafiVistan,  125 

Cagli&ri,  128 

CagliAri,  Paolo,  128 

Cagliostro,  129 

Ca^n61i  Antonio,  129 

Cahors,  129 

Caicos  Islands,  129 

Caimac&n,  130 

Caiman  [Crocodile] 

Qk  Iri,  130 

Cairn,  130 

Caimg^orum,  130 

Cairo  [Kahira] 

Caisson  [Cofferdam] 

Caithness,  131 

Caius  [Gaius] 

Caius,  Dr.  John,  130 

Caius  College,  Camb.,  131 

Cajeput  [Malaleuca] 

Calabar,  Old,  132 

Calabar,  New,  133 

Calabash,  133 

Cal&bria,  133 

CAlahorra,  134 

Calais,  135 

Calais/  Pas  de  [Pas  de  Calais] 

Calais,  St.  [Sarthe] 

Calaite  [Turquois] 

Calamine  [Zinc  Spar] 

Calamophyllia  [Caryophyllia] 

Calam6phora  [Ifavositev] 

C&lamuv,  135 

C&lamus  (Dragon's  Blood),  135 

Calamy,  Edmund,  136 

Cal&ndra,  137 

C^lanus  [Branchiopoda] 

Cal&nus,137 

Calappa.  137 

Calas  [Voltaire] 

Calathidium,  137 

C&lathus,  138 

Calatr&vi^  133 

C41car  (EntomologjOi  138 

Calcar  (Botany),  138  ' 

Calcareous  Spa,  139 


Calcedony  [Quartz] 

Calceolina,  140 

Calcination,  140 

Calcfphytie  [Corallines] 

Cdlcispongia  [Spong^aJ 

C41cium,  140 

C&lculus,  143 

Calculus,  Calculation,  146 

Calculus,  Differential  [Differen- 
tial Calculus] 

Calculus,  Integral  [Integral 
Calculus] 

Calculus  of  Variations  [Varia- 
tions, Calculus  of] 

Calculus  of  Functions  [Func- 
tions, Calculus  of] 

Calcutta,  146 

Cald&ra  [Caravaggio] 

Cald&rium[Bathf 

Calder,  147 

Calder,  148 

Caldcron,  148 

Caled6ma,  149 

Caled6nia,  New  [New  Cale- 
donia] 

Calenberg,  149 

Calendar  [Kalendar] 

Calends  [Kalendae] 

Calepfno,  149 

Calf,  149 

Calibre,  150 

Calico  [Cotton] 

Calico  Printing,  150 

Calicut,  157 

C&lidasa,  157 

Calfdris  [Charadriads] 

California,  158 

California,  Gulf  of,  160 

Caligula,  160 

Calfgus,  161 

Caliph,  161 

Calippus,  162 

Calixtus,  I.,  II.,  III.,  162 

Calla,  162 

Callan,  162 

CalUo,  162 

Calleida,  163 

Callender  [Perthshire] 

Callet,  163 

Callianassa,  163 

Callianfra,  163    . 

Calif  cera,  164 

Callichr6ma,  164 

CalHchthys.  164 

CalUcrates  [Parthenon] 

Callicr&tidas,  164  Digit 


Callfdium,  164 
CalUmachus,  164 
Callim6rpha,  165 
Callingtcn  [Cornwall] 
Cilliodon,  165 
CaUi6nymuR,  165 
C&lliope  [Muses] 
Callirhtfe,  165 

Callfsthenes  [Alexander  lU.] 
Call(stu8,165 
Callitrichice     166 
Callot,  166 
Calmar,  166 
Calmet,  166 
Cabns,  166 
Calmucks,  167 
Calne,  167 

Caloc^phalus  [Phocidse] 
Caloch6rtus,  168 
Calomel  [Mercury] 
Cal6nae,  168 
C&lopus,  168 
Caloric  [Heat] 
Calorimeter  [Heatj 
Calo96ma,  168 
Cal6tes  [Iguanids] 
CaI6tropis  Gigantte,  168 
Calotsa,  169 
Caloyer,  169 
Calpe  [Diphydes] 
Cttlpe  [GibralrarJ 
Calpentyn  Gtil^  169 
Calpentyn  Town,  169 
C.a1p(irnius,  170 
Caltha,170 
Caltrop,  170 
Caltura,  170 
Caltura  Town,  170 
Calumbo  [Cocculus] 
Calumet,  170 
Calv&doiL  170 
CalTaiy  [Jerusalem] 
Calvert,  G.  [Baltimore,  Lord] 
Calvin,  171 
Calvinism,  172 
Calw,173 

Calx  [Calcination] 
CalycanthicesB,  173 
Calycfr&cea,  173 
Calycifl6nB,  173 
Caly'mene  [Trilobites] 
Calymma,  173 
Calypso  [Galalhea] 
Caljrpt6mene  [Pipradss] 
Calyptorhynchus  [Psitta^kUs] 
zCal/ptra,  173 
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C«l>ptra'id«,173 
Calyx,  174 
CAinaldoIenses,     Camaldulites, 

174 
Camargue,       or      Cannargue 

[Bouches  du  Rhdae] 
Caroarfna,  175 
Camaroons,  175 
Cambaccres,  175 
Combay,Gulfof,  175 
Cambay,  175 
Cambiiig    Otitang    [Antelope, 

Species  27] 
C&inbiuiD,  175 
Cam1>6aia,  1 75 
Gamboge,  176 
Cambray,  176 
Oambr^is,  177 
Cambridge,  177 
Cambridge  Univertity,  178 
Cambridge,  Mascachusetts,  179 
Cambridge  Manuscript  [Beta's 

Manuscript] 
Cambridgeshire,  179 
Cambuslaoc  [Lanarkshire] 
Cambusiietnaii  [Lanarkshire] 
Camby'ses,  186 
Camden,  S.  Carolina,  186 
Camden  (antiquary)  186 
Camden,  Karl,  186 
Camel,  188 
Camelford  I  Cornwall] 
Cara^lHa,  191 
Camelopard  [Giraile] 
Camelop&rdalus,  191 
C&meo,  192 
C&mera    Liicida    and    Camera 

Obscfira,  193 
Camttiirius,  194 
CanitTonianR,  194 
Gamillus,  195 
Camoeiis,  195 
Camomile  [Anthcmis  | 
Camouflet,  197 
camp  [Kncampment] 
camp,  Roman,  197 
Camp&);na  di  Roma,  198 
Camp»guoIs  [Murida] 
Campan,  200 
Campau,  Madame,  200 
Campanolla  [Medusa] 
Campani,  M.  and  J.,  200 
Camp&nia,  200 
Campanile,  201 
CampanulicesB,  201 
Campanul&ria  [Serlularidss] 
Carap&niis,  J.,  201 
Campbell,  George,  202 
Campbell,  John,  202 
Campbells,  Lords  of  Argyll,  202 
Campbelltown.  203 
Campeachy,  203 
Camper,  Peter,  204 
Camphor,  204 
Camphor  Tree  [LauracsoB  and 

DipterocarpusJ 
Camphor  Oil,  205 
camphoric  Acid,  205 
Campo  F6rmio,  205 
Campom&nes,  206 
Campdntia,  206 
Cimpsid,  206 
Caropsie  Hills,  206 
Campt^cerus,  207 
Campodontus,  207 
Can^pus  Martius,  207 
Campylomy'sa,  207 
Cam|tyl6pterus         [Humming 

BirdM) 
C&ni|iytus,  207 
Camus,  207 
Canaan  [Palestine] 
Canada,  207 
Canada  Goose  [Goose] 
Caua^an  Seas,  218 
CanAde  [Vai^^dshical 
Canal,  219 
Canal,  Ant6nio,  225 
Canalfra  [Isopoda] 
Canara,225 
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Canaries,  226 

Canaries  (in  music),  227 

Canary  Bird,  228 

Canary  Grass  [Phalaris] 

Canary  Grass,  230 

Cancalle,  230 

Cancell&ria  [EntOmostomata] 

Cancer,  231 

Cancer  (constellation),  232 

Cancer,  Tropic  of  [Topics] 

Cancer  [Crab] 

Cancr6ma  [  B^at-Bill] 

Cauda  fCellariaea] 

Caudahar  [Afghanistan  | 

Caudfish,  233 

Candelabrum,  233 

C&ndia,  234 

Candle,  236 

Candlvberry  Tree  [Myrica] 

Candlemas,  237 

Candy.  237 

Candy-Tuft  [Iberia] 

Cane  [Calamus] 

Canea,  or  Canna,  237 

CanelU  Alba,  237 

Canes  Venitici,  238 

Cnng  or  Kea,  238 

Cance.  Thi,  238 

Canis  [Dug] 

Canis  Majur,  238 

Canis  Minor,  238 

Canker,  239 

Canna  [Antelope,  Species  57, 
5S] 

Cinnabis^  239 

C&nnss  [Hannibal] 

Cinnas  [Marajitaceae] 

Canute,  239 

Cannibals,  240 

Conning,  George,  240 

Cannon,  242 

Canmtadt«  242 

Canon,  1*43 

Canon  (in  mathematics),  243 

Canon  Law.  243 

Cau6pus  (city),  244 

Canopus  (Kgyptian  jar),  244 

Canopus  (star),  244 

Canopy,  244 

Can6vn,  245 

Cintabri,  245 

Cantacuxinus  [Byzantine  His- 
torians] 

Cantal,  246 

Cantita,  247 

Canteen,  247 

C^tem^r,  Demetrius,  247 

Canterbury,  247 

Canterbury  Bells,  243 

Canlh&rid»,  248 

Cintharis  Officinalis,  2 18 

Canticles  [Solomon's  Song] 

Cantilever,  249 

CantO'Fermo  [Plain-Chant] 

Canton,  249 

Canton,  John,  254 

Canton's  Phosphorus  [Phos- 
phorus] 

Canute,  254 

Cansonet,  254 

Caoutchouc  254 

Capacity,  255 

Cape,  255 

Cape  Breton,  255 

Cape  Cod  [Massachusetts] 

Cape  Fear  [Carolina,  Nortn] 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  257 

Cape  Town,  259 

Cape  Horn,  260  m 

Cape  Verd  Islands,  260 

CapeUa,260 

Capercailie,  260 

Cap^mauro,  264 

Capet,  Hugues,  264 

Capers  [Capparidace»] 

C&pias,  264 

C&pila  [Sftnkhya]  • 

Capillary  Attraction,  265 

Capillary  Vessels,  267 

Capital,  268 
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Capital  [Column] 

Capitanata.  268 

Capitol,  269 

Capitulirium,  270 

Capitulation,  270 

Caprtuhnn,  270 

Capo  d^Istria,  270 

Capo  d'Istria,  Count,  270 

Caponnidro,  271 

Cappad6cia,  271    « 

Capparidicese,  272 

Capra  [Goat] 

Caprella  [Lssmodipoda] 

Cat>r6olus,  272 

Capri,  272 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of  [Tropics] 

Capricornus,  273 

CapriBcation,  273 

Caprifoli&cen,  274 

Caprim{ilgiaiB  fGoat-suckers] 

Capr6ic  Acid,  274 

Capromys  [Muridse] 

Capros,  274 

Capra  [Conchacea] 

Capsicum.  274 

Capsule,  275 

Cai.Uin,  275 

Cipua,  275 

Capuchins  [Franciscans] 

C&pulus  [Pileopsb] 

Caiibidfls,  276 

Carabine  [Arms] 

Cfirabus,  276 

Caracal  [Felis] 

Caracalla,277 

Caracftra  [Falconidfls] 

Car&ca«,  277 

Cnracci,  278 

Caracci61i  [Nelson,  Lord] 

Car&ctacus  [Britannia] 

Cariffa,  278 

Carag&na,  278 

Caraminia,  or  Karamania,  278 

Caraox,  278 

Caranx6morus  [Coryphana] 

Cllrapus  [Gymnotus  J 

Carat,  Karat,  279 

Caradsius   [Aureus    and    Bri- 
tannia] 

Carav&ggio,  279 

Caravan,  279 

CarawajTS,  280 

Carbasotic  Acid,  280 

Carbo  [Cormorant] 

Carbo,  C.  P.,  280 

Carbon,  280 

Carbonate,  282 

Carbonic  Acid,  282 

Carl)onic  Oxide,  283 

Carburet,  284 

Carburet  of  Azote  [Cyanogen] 

Carburet  of  Iron  ^Steel] 

Carburets  of  Hydrogen  [Hy- 
drogen] 

Carca>8,  284 

Carcatonne,  284 

Carchirias  fSqualidss] 

Carc(nus  [Crab] 

Cardamoms,  284 
\;ardan,  285 

Cardigan,  286 

Cardiganshire,  287 

Ci(nlinal,  290 

Cardinal  Pointa  [Compass] 

Carding  [Wool] 

Cardlta  [;Submytilacea] 

Carditis,  291 

Card(y)n,  291 

Cardu^lis  [Frin^^illidal 

Carina,  or  Sanama,  29 1 

Caribs,  or  Canbbees,  293 

C&ribbee  Islandi,  293 

Cirica,293 

Cariesfort,  294 
Carillon  [Chimes] 
Carina,  294 
Carin&ria,  294 
Carinthia,  295 
Carinas,  M.  A.,  296 
C4rli,  O.  R.,  296 
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Carli»re,  297 
Carlos,  Don  [Philip  II.] 
Carlovits,  297 
Carlow  (county),  298 
Carlow  (town),  300 
Carlsbad,  300 
Carlskr6na,  301 
Carlsnihe,  301 
Carlstadt,  302 
Carlmagn61a,  302 
Carmel,  Mount,  303 
Carminatives,  303 
Carmine,  303 
Camac,  303 
Camak  [Thebes] 
Camatic,  304 
Carnation,  305 
Cam6ade9, 305 
Carnegie,  Sir  R.,  306 
Camelian  [Agate] 
Camiola,  3()6 
Carnival,  306 
Cam(?ora,  306 
Camot,  307 

Carob  Tree  [Ceratoni^ 
Carocolla  [Limacinea] 
Carol,  308 

Carolina,  North,  308 
Carolina,  South,  310 
Carp  [Cyprinus] 
Carpathian  Motmtains,  31 1 
Carpel,  313 

Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  313 
Carpentras,  313 
Carpet,  313 
Carpinus,  315 
Garpobalsamum,  316 
Carpology,  316 
Carr&ra,316 
Carrick  [Ayrshire] 
Carrick-on-Soir,  316 
Carrickfergus,  317 
Carrier,  318 
Carron,  319 
Carronades,  319 
Carrot,  319 
Carrot  (in  agric),  320 
Carstens,  3*J0 
Cart,  322 

Cartagena  (Spain),  323 
Cartagena  (S.  America),  323 
Carte,  Thomas,  324 
Carte-blanche,  324 
Carter,  Elisabeth,  324 
Carteret,  Philip,  324 
Cartes,  Des  [Des  Cartes] 
Carthage,  325 
C&rthamus  Tind6rius,  328 
Carthusians,  329 
Cartilage,  329 
Cartmel  [Lancashire] 
Cartoon,  329 
Cartwright,  Rdmund,  330 
Cartwright,  John,  330 
Cariincii1a,331 
Cams,  M.  A.,  33! 
Carving,  331 
Cary  [Falkland,  Lord] 
C4rya,  331 
Cary4tide«^  332 
Cary'bdea  [Mvdnsa] 
Cary'chium  [Plekodieilos] 
Caryocatactes  [Conridfls] 
Cary6car,  333 
Caryocrinites  [Crinoldea] 
Carophyaien,  333 
Caryophyllia  [Madrephyllissaj 
Caryophyllus  Aromiticus,  333 
Cary6ta,  334 
Caaie,335 
Casan  (prorince),  335 
Casan  (town),  336 
Casas,B.  delaa,396 
Casaubon,  Isaac,  337 
Casauboo,  Marie,  337 
Casbin,  338 
CascariUa,  338 

Casa  (in  grammAr)  [AblatiY* 
Cats] 
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Case-thot»  338 
CMeic  Acid,  [Cheese] 
Cusemate,  338 
Cashel  (province),  339 
Cashel  (ti)wn\  339 
CAHhew-Nut  [ Auacardium] 
Cashmere,  341 
Caii  [Birman  Empire] 
Ca8imirI.,II.,III ,  IV.,  V., 342 
CasmarhynchoB  fProcnias] 
Caspian  Sea,  3412 
Cassauder,  344 
Cassation,  344 
Casft&va,  344 
Cassel,    Hesse,    Electorate    of 

[Hesse  Cassel] 
Cassel  (town),  3 15 
Cas«el  [Nord,  Department] 
C&ssia,  345 
Cassia  Buds,  346 
Cussi&nus  Bassus  [Geoponika] 
C4Ksida,346 

Cassiddria  [Entomostomata] 
C'tssidiadse,  346 
Ca»8{dukis  [Echinodermata] 
Castfui,  346 

Ca88iod6rus  Mflg^us,  348 
Cassiop^  [Medusa] 
Cassiopeia,  348 
Cassiqui&ri  [Amazon,  p.  417; 

Brasil,  p.  3601 
Cassitirides,  349 
Cissiut,  349 

Cassivellaunas  [Britannia] 
Cassowary  [Struthionidse] 
Cast&lia  [SubmyttUcea] 
CastaU6n,  349 
Cast&nea,  350 
Castanets,  350 
Castanospeimom,  ^50 
Castel,  350 
Castelli,  350 
Castello,  350 
Castelnau,  351 
Castelna6dary,  351 
Castes  [Hindus] 
Casti,  351 
Castif(li6ne,  351 
Castilla,  352 
CastilloB.  353 
(pasting  [Founding] 
castle,  353 
castle-Martyr,  356 
Castlebar,  356 
Castleton  J  Castle] 
Cistnia  rSphin«d»] 
Castor  I  Beaver] 
Casfor  Ntar)>  357 
castor  Fiber,  357 
CaKtres,  357 

Castriimo  CaKtracini,  358 
CasuaricesB,  3.)  8 
Casuistnr,  359 
Cat  [Felisl 

Cat- Bird  [Museicapido] 
Cat's  Ej;e,  359 
Cat*8  Tail  Grass  [PhleumJ 
CaUcombs,  359 
Catalepsy,  359 

Catalogue  (in  astronomy),  360 
Catalo^^ues  [Bibliogfapny] 
Catal6nia,36l 
Catalpa  &)rring«r61ia,  363 
Catdnia,  363 
Cataplasms,  363 
Catapulta  [Artillery,  p.  418] 
Cutaiact  rin  Surgery),  364 
Catarrh,  365 
Catarrhactes    [Booby,   vol.  ▼., 

p.  161 ;  Penguin] 
Cat&stomua,  366 
Catch,  366 
Catchfly,  366 
Cateau,  Le,  366 
Catechina,  366 
Catechu,  367 
Category,  367 
(^^tanary,  368 
CSC<^itelU  f(;eUariaa] 
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Caterpillar,  369 
Cathaihia,  Santa  [Brazill 
Catharina  I.,  [Peter  the  Great] 
Catharina  II.,  369 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  370 
Catharine  of  Aragon    [Henry 

VIII.] 
Catharine  Parr  [Henry  VIII.] 
Catharine        of        Braganza, 

[Charles  II.] 
Catharine  Hall,  370 
Cathari^tes  [Vulturida] 
Cathartfs  [VulturidaB] 
Cathartics,  371 
Cathartine  [CaRsia] 
Cathay  [China] 
Cathedral,  372 
Catholic  Church,  372 
Catholic  Epistles,  375 
CatiKna,  375 
Catillus  [ MargaritaceaJ 
Catkin,  376 
Catmandoo,  376 
Cato,  376 

Cato  (of  Utica),  377 
Catophragmiis  [Cirripeda] 
Catuptrioi  [Optics] 
Catoptr6plu)ru8  [lotanus] 
Cata,  Jacob,  377 


CatskiU     Mountains    [Appala- 

.   178 
Caitaro  [Dalmatia] 


chian  Mountains,  p.  l78.j 


Cattegat,  or  Kattegat  [Baltic] 

Catti,  378 

Cattle,  378 

Catlywan  or  Kattywar,  381 

Catullus,  381 

Caubul,  or  Cabul  [Afghanistan, 

p.  169;  Beloochistan,  p.  198] 
Caucasus,  382 
Caucus,  383 

Caudebec  [Seine  Inf^rieure] 
Cauditfona  [Rattlesnake] 
Cauliflower,  383 
Causation,  384 
Cause,  385 

Caustic  (in  optics),  387 
Caustics  [Escharotics] 
Cavaillon,  387 
Cavalier,  387 

Cavalier  (in  fortification),  387 
Cavali^ri,  387 
Cavalry,  388 
Cavan,  339 
Cave,  William,  390 
Cave,  E<lward,  391 
C&veut,  391 
Cavendish,  Thos.,  391 
Cavendish,  Henry,  392 
Cavery»  392 
Cavia  [Guinea  Pig] 
Cavi6r,  392 

Cavolina  [Psilosomatal 
Cawnpoor  (district).  393 
Cawn(K>or  (town),  393 
Caxton,  393 
Cayetme  fGuiana] 
Cayenne  Fepper  [Capsicum  | 
Cayl6s,  Count.  394 
Caymans,  395  • 

Cayopollin  [Opossum] 
Cayou  I  Ateles,  Species  3  ] 
Cebes,  395 
Cebrionitea,  395 
Cebus  [Sapajoii] 
Cecidoroy'ia,  39.) 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  396 
Cecil,  Karl  of  Salisbury,  397 
Cecilians,  397 
Cecrops  [Athens,  p.  14] 
Cecrops   (in  zoology)  [Pacilo- 

poda] 
Cedar  [Abies ;  Jimiperus  I 
Cedr^nus     [Byzantine    Histo- 

ri.ns,  p.  82] 
Cela.'iJine  [Chelidonium] 
Cel&no,  398 
Celastr&cee,  398 
Celebes,  399 
Celery,  40O 
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Celestine  I.,  II.,  III..  IV„  V., 

400 
Celesiines,  Order  of,  400 
Cella  [Temple] 
Cell&ria  [Cellariiea] 
Cellariaa,  400 
CelKirius,  405 

Cellastm'a  [MadriphyllisBa] 
Cell^pora  [Upercuhfera] 
CelHai,  Benven(ito,  406 
Cellul4cea  [Cephal6poda] 
Cellular  Tissue,  407 
Cellular  Tissue  (in  plants),  407 
Cei6siia,  408 
C6lHiu8,  408 
Celsus,  408 
Celsus  [Origenes] 
CeltsB,  409 
Celtib£ri,411 
Celtic  Architectiiro,  4U 
C61yphus,  411 
Cement,  411 

Cement,  Parker's,  [Mortar] 
Cementation  [Steet] 
Cemetery  f  Interment] 
Cenchris  [Xiphosuma] 
Cenis,  Mount  [Alps] 
Censer,  412 
Censor  412 
Census  (Roman),  413 
Cen}tus,413 
Ctrntaur,  414 
Centadrea,  414 
Centaurus,  414 
Centigrade,  415 
Centipede  [Scolopendral 
Centhvre,  415 
Central  America,  415 
Centr&rchus,  420 
Centre,  420 
Centripetal     and     Centrifugal 

Forces,  420 
Ccntriscus,  422 
Centr61ophu8,  422 
Centrondtus,  422 
Centrop6mus,  422 
Centroprfutes,  423 
Ceos  [Zca] 
Cepha^lis,  423 

Cephalanthus  Occident&lis,  423 
Cephal6culus  [Branchiopoda] 
Cephalonla,  423 
Cephalopoda,  424 
Cephalupterua  [Coradna] 
Cephal6te8  [Cheiroptera] 
C^phea  [Medusa] 
Cepheus,  429 
Cephfhus  [Attica  *,  Bootia] 
Cephus  [Divers] 
C^phus,  429 
Cep61a,  429 
Ceram,  429 
Cecimius,  430 
Ceramby'cids,  430 
Cer6pturus  f  Pausus] 
C^rapus,  430 
C^asin,  431 
Cerastes  [Vipers] 
C^rasus,  431 
Cerates,  433 
Cerltina,  433 
Ceral6nia  Siliqua,  433 
Cerat6phris  [Frogs] 
Ceratophy'lltffi,  433 
Cerat6ph}ta  [CoralliaJ 
Cerbera,  433 

Cerberus  ^mythology),  434 
;  6rberus  (zoology),  434 
Cerciria  [Microzoairia] 
C6rceTO  [Hymenoptera,  Fosso- 

rial] 
Cercis  Siliquastrum,  435 
Cercoc^bus  [Quenon] 
Cercopith^cus  [Guenon] 
Cerdagae  Frangoise,  43i 
Cereopsis,  435 
Ceres,  436 

Ceret  f  Pyrenees  Orientalet] 
C^ria,  437 
C  *j  i<o,  437 
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Cerinthus,  437 
Ceri6pora  [Milleporidtt] 
Cerfthium  [EntomostomatAl 
Cirium,  437 
Cerium,  Ores  of,  438 
Cer6coma,  439 
Cer6pales  [Pompilus] 
Cer6xyIon  Andicola,  439 
Certhia  [Creeper] 
Certhiadn  [Creei)er] 
Certhilauda  [Larks] 
CertioF4ri,  439 

Ceruse  [Lead,  Carbonate  of] 
Cervantes  [Saavedra] 
Cervicobranchiita,  440 
Cervus  [Deer] 
Cetar6tti,  445 
Cession,  445 
Cestum  rCiltograda] 
Cet4cea  [Whales] 
Cetic  Acid,  446 
Cetine,  446 
Cetocis,  446 
CetoniadsB,  446 
Cetopfra  [Cirripeda J 
Cette,  446 
Cetus,  446 

Ceulen  [Van  Ceulen] 
C^uU,  447 
Ceutorhynchus,  447 
Cevadic  Acid,  447 
C^vadilla,  or  Sebadilla,  447 
Cevennes,  448 
Ceylon,  449 
Ceyz  [Kingfishers] 
Chablais,458 
Chablis  [Yonne^ 
Ch&brias,  459 
Chsron£a,459 
Chs'todon,  459 
Chaffinch,  460 
Chagre,461 
Chaia  [Palamedeida] 
Chuilleti^ceee,  4G2 
Chaillot,  462 
Ch^in  Cables,  462 
Chain  (in  Surveying),  462 
Chain-Shot,  462  * 

Chal6za,  462 
Chalc^don,  463 
Ch&lcide8,463 
Chalcldicum,  463 
ChalddidsB,  464 
Chalcis  [Eubosa] 
Chalcondy'las,  Xaonfcua  *[B]^ 

lantium,  p.  81] 
Cbalcondylas  [IJemctrins] 
Chaldflea,  464 
Chaldron,  465 
Chalicoth^ium,  465 
Chalk,  465 

Chalk-stones  [Calculus] 
Challenge  [Jury] 
Chalmers,  David,  466 
Chalmers,  George,  467 
Chalmers,  Alexander,  467 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  467 
Chalonne  [Maine  t*t  Loire] 
Chalons-sar-Marne,  467 
ChMons-su^-SaSne,  468 
Chalosse,  468 
Chalus,  468 
Chalybaeus,  468 
Chalybeate  Springs,  469 
Chama  [Chamacea] 
Chamicea,  469 
Chamieddrea,  471 
Chamael^don  Procumbens,  471 
ChamfleOcon  (cori8tellatidu),471 
Chamsep^lia  [  Doves] 
Chamee'rops,  471 
Chamsesaura  [Chalcides;  Chi- 

rotes;  Sep*] 
Chamseza  [Merulidae] 
Cu..mber  (of  a  gun),  47J 
(  ht.rober,    Imperial   [Tmperial 

Chamber] 
Chamberlain,  472 
Chambert,  Ephraim,  472 
Chambers,  9b  WilUluii,  47t 
zed  b\  "  *    - 
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Chamlervy  473 
Chambord  fLoir  et  Ch«rJ 
Chanieck,  [  Ateles,  Species,  8] 
Chameleons,  473 
Chamois  f  Antelope,  Group  xiv. 

Species  48] 
Chamomile  [Anthemis] 
Chamond,  St.,  476 
Chamouny,  476 
Champ,  477 
Champ  de  Mars  [J*aria] 
Charapai^e,  477 
Champagne  Wine,  478 
Champai^ne,  Philippe  de,  479 
Champlain,  Lake,  479 
Champlain  Canal,  479 
ChampoUion,  479 
Chance,  480 
Chanoe-Medley,  480 
Chanctl,  480 


vol..  VI. 
ChaBcellor,  480 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  482 
Chancery,  483 
Chancery,  Inns  of  [Inn] 
Chandler,  Dr.,  481 
Chantilly,  485  , 

Chantry.  485 
Chapel.  486 
Chapel-en-le- Frith,  486 
Chapel  Hill  [Carolina,  N.] 
Chaplain,  487 
Chappe,  Claude,  487 
Chappe  d*Auteroche,  487 
Chapta),  487 
Chapter,  488 

Chapter  Hoa-ie  [Church] 
Char4ce»,  488 

Characteristic  (of  a  logarithm), 
Charade,  468  [488 

Charadriadn  [Fbvers] 
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Char&drius  [Plovers] 
Churae'as,  489 
Charcas  [Boiivia] 
Charcoal,  489 
Charcoal,  Animal,  490 
Chard  BeeU  490 
Chardin,  Sir  John,  490 
Chareiite  (river),  490 
Charente  (department),  490 
Charente  Inf6rieure,  491 
Charenton,  493 
Chares,  493 
Chares  [RhuSes] 
Charge  (of  powder,  &c.),  494 
Charg6  d' Affaires,  494 
Chariot,  494 
Charity,  La,  494 
Chariton,  494 
Charkow,  494 
Charlemagne,  494 


VOL.  VI 
Char'.emont,  496  ' 
Cl»ar!«roy,  4!)6 

Charleroy,  Canal  of  [BnisseU] 
Charlesj,   I.,   II.  (of  Knglaud), 

496, 4H7 
Chat  lea  Kdward  [Stuart] 
Charles  Mart.4,  498 
Charles  II.. III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 

(of  Germany),  499,  501 
Charles  I.  [Charlemagne] 
Charles  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 

VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  (of  France), 

501—509 
Charles  of  Naples  J  Anjouj 
Charles  of  Blois  [Bretagne] 
Charles  the  Bold  [BourgoffntJ 
Charles  XU.  (of  Sweden),  509 
Charles    Emmanuel     [Savoy  ; 

Sardinia) 
Charles's  Wain,  510 
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Charleston,  page  1 

Charlestown,  2 

Charleville,  2 

Charlevoix,  2 

Charlo:  k,  2 

Charlottenburg,  2 

Charlottesville,  2 

Charolles  [Sa6ne  et  Loire] 

CharMlIois,  3 

Charollois,  Canal  du,  3 

Charon  (of  Lampsacus),  3 

Charon  (mythology),  3 

Chart,  3 

Charta,  Magna  [Magna  Charta] 

Charte,  3 

Charter,  3 

Charter  House,  3 

Chartrain,  4 

Chartres,  4 

Chartreuse,  5 

Chase  (of  a  gun),  6 

Chasm6dia,  6 

Chastvllet,  6 

Chateaubriand      [Loire     Inf6- 

rieure] 
Ch&teau  Chinon  [NievreJ 
Ch&teaudun,  6 
Ch&teau  Qonthier,  6 
Ch&teaulin  [Finisterre ) 
ChSteauroux,  7 
ChAteau  Thierry,  7 
Chifelet,  7 
Chitellerault,  7 
Chatham,  7 

Chatham,  Earl  ef  Pitt. 
Ch&tillon,  8 
ChntoesHus  [Clupeidtt] 
Chatre,  La,  8 
Chatsworth,  8 
Chattel,  9 
Chatterton.  9 

Chaucer,  10 

Chauci,  1 1 

Chaudet,  11 

Chandiere  [Canada] 

Chauffp:4  [Bayle] 

Cha(iliodus  [Stomias] 

Chaumont,  II 

Chauna  [Pulamedeidsi  | 

Chauny,  11 

Chaussey,  11 

Check,  II 

Cheddar,  12 

Cheese,  12,  13 

Cheese-Rennet,  Id 

Cheilinus  [LabroidesJ 

Cheilod4ctylus,  16 

Cheilodipterus,  16 

Cheirogdleus  f  Lemuridce] 

Cheir6meles  fCheiropteraJ 

Chefromys,  1 6 

Cheironectes  [DidelphidsJ 

Cheir^poda,  1  / 

Cheirdptera,  18    ^ 

CheiTo«t^<>u  Platanofdes.  28 


Cheke,  Sir  John,  28 
Chelid6nium,  29 
Ch^lmon  [ChsBtodon] 
Chelmsford,  29 
Chelon&rium  [Elateridie] 
Cliel6Bia,  30 
Chel^nia  [Tortoises] 
Chel<jnians  [Tortoises] 
Chelon6bia  [  Cirripeda] 
Chelon6ra  [Toitoises] 
Chelsea,  30 
Cheltenham,  30 
Cheheuham  Waters,  31 
Chemistry,  31 
Chemnitz,  38 
Chennium  [Pswiafhus] 
Cheuopodidces,  38 
Chenop6dium,  39 
Chepstow,  39 
Cher  (river),  39 
Cher  (department),  39 
Cherbourg,  40 
Cherimoyer,  40 
Chcrokees,  40 
Cherris,  41 
Cherry  [Cerasus] 
Cherry,  41 
Cherson,  41 
Cherson^sus,  41 
Chertsry  [Surrey] 
Cherusci,  41 
Chervil,  41 
Chesapeake  Bay,  41 
Cheselden.  William,  41 
Chesham  [Buckinghamshire] 
Cheshire.  42 
Chesne,  Du,  Aadr^,  50 
1  Chess,  50 
Chester,  54 

Chester-le-Street  [Durham] 
Chesterfield,  56 
Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  56 
Chestnut  [vEsculus ;  Cftbtanta] 
Cheval  de  Friie.  57 
Cheviot  Hills,  57 
Chevy  Chase,  57 
Cheyne,  George,  58 
Chi&na,  Val  de,  58 
ChiaroscCiro,  58 
Chi4yari,  58 
Chiavenna  [Valtelina] 
Chtcacole  [Circars,  Northern] 
Chichester,  59 
Chick  Pea  [Cicer] 
Chickasaws,  60 
Chickweed,  60 
Chicory,  60 

Chiemsee  [Bavaria,  p.  51j 
Chihuahua  [Mexicol 
Chilblain,  61 
Chile,  61 
Chiliad,  65 
Ch{lina,65 
Chillies  [Capsicum] 
Chillingworth,  Wm.,  66 


Chiloe,  66 
Chil6gnatha,  66 
Chilomanas  [Phytozoaria] 
Chil^poda,  67 
Chtltem  Hundreds,  67 
Chima'ra  [Sturionida] 
Chim4phila  Corymb6sa  67 
Chimay  [Hainault] 
Chimbora2o,  67 
Chimes,  67 
Chimney  [House] 
Chimney-Sweeiier,  67 
Chimonanthus,  68 
Chimpanzee,  68 
China,  72 

China  Ware  [Porcelain  | 
Chinchlili^la,  83 
Chinese  Architecture,  89 
Chinglepiit,  90 
Chi6uea,  90 
Chios,  91 
Chippenham,  91 
Chippeways  [Crees] 
Chiroc^phalus    [Branchiopodaj 
Chironectes  [Lophiadse] 
Chirdnomuv,  92 
Chfroces,  92 
Chfru8,93 

Chismobranchiata,  93 
Chitons,  94 
Chitonellus  [Chitons] 
Chittagong,  98 
Chittoor,  98 
Chivalry,  99 
Chives,  100 
Chle'nius,  100 
Chlamydosaurus,  101 
Chlamy'phorus,  101 
Chlamyg,  [Chrysomelid«] 
Chlen&ceee,  104 
Chloeia  [Dursibranchiata] 
Chloral,  105 
Chlorauthicese,  105 
Ch'oric  Acid  [Chlorine] 
Chlorides  of  Carbon  [ChlorineJ 
Chlorine,  105  • 

Chloriodic  Acid  [Iodine] 
Chl6rion  [Sphegidffl] 
Chlorite  [I'alc] 
Chlorocgrbonio  Acid  Gas,  109 
Chlorocyanic  Acid  [Cyanogen] 
Chloroforme,  109 
Chl6romys  [Agouti] 
Chloro-uitrous  Gas,  109 
Chl6ropal  [Iron] 
Chlorophseite,  109 
Chlorophane  [Fluor] 
Chlorophyle,109 
Chloropsis  [Melliphagidae] 
Choculate  Nut  Tree  [Cacao,  vol. 

vi.,  \>.  96  :  Theobroma] 
Choctaws,  109 
Chocsim,  110 
Ch(Brop6tamue^  1J0 
Choir  [Church] 


Choir,  110 

Choiseul,  110         ,      . 

Choke    Damp  [Carbonic  Acid 

Gas] 
Cholwpus  [Unau] 
Ch61fra,  110 
Cholestriue,  111 
Cli61iambic,  1 11 
ChuUet,  112 
Choiaia,  112 
Chunad  (county),  112 
Chonad  (town),  112 
Chonad  (vilUge).  1 12 
Chundroptery'gii.  1 12 
Chondros^pia  [TeuthidaJ     * 
Chondrus  [Pidmobraucbiata  | 
Chor&gus,  1 13 
Choid,  113  , 

Chord  (musical  string)  [Cord] 
Chord,  in  music,  1 14 
Ch6rea,  115 
Chorley,116 
Chorus  (Greek),  116 
Chorus,  m  music,  117 
Chose  in  Action,  117 
Chosroes  [Khosru] 
Choteesghur  [Nagporel 
Chouins,  117" 
Chough  [Corvida] 
Choumla  [ShumlaJ 
Chrism,  117 
.Christ,  Jesus,  118 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  119 
Chrintchurch,  120 
Christ's  Hospital.  120 
Christ's  Thorn  [Paliuius] 
Christidnia  (province),  121 
Christi^nia  (towa),  122  - 
Christian    Knowledge  Society, 

1  ^2 
Christianity,  122 
Chiistian&and  (province),  123 
Christiansand  (town),  124 
Chrtktiaustad,  124 
Christiem  IL,  124 
Christina  (of  Sweden),  124 
Christmas,  125 

Christmas  Rose  [Helleborus] 
Christophe,  Henn-,  126 
Christopher  (of  Wurtemborg)^ 

126 
Christopher,  Herb  [Actaa] 
Christopher's,  St,  127 
Chromatic  [Achromatic ;    Op* 

tics] 
Chromatic  Scale,  127 
Chromk  Acid  [Chromium] 
Chromis  [Labnda] 
Chromium,  127 
Chronicle,  129 
Chronicles,  129 
Chron61ogy,  130 
-ChroudmettT,  134 
Chronometer,  in  music,  135^-> 
Chrudim  (circle),  U»  V 

aN2 
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Chrudim  (town),  136 
Chry'talU  [  Pupa] 
ChryB&nthemum,  136 
Chry'»aur,  136 
Cbryi&ora  [Milleporida] 
Chry«(didB«  136 
Cl|rysippui,  137 
Chry8abalan4ce«,  137 
Chrysobervl,  137 
Chryw>chl6ra,  137 
Chrysochldris,  137 
ChrysocoUa  [Copper] 
Chty'sodon,  138 
Chr}'tog4ster,  138 
Chry'iolite,  138 
Cbrys61orat,  EfURianuel,  138 
Chry'iolut,  138 
Chrysom^Uds,  138 
Chrys6phila  [Leptidea] 
Chryt6phora,  139 
Chi/siiphrvt,  139 
Chrysophy^llum  Caiu(to,  139 
Chrysoprate  [Silicon] 
Chry'sops,  139 
Chryaoitom  [Dion] 
Chrysostum,  St.  John^  140 
Chth&maliu  [Cirripeda] 
Chub  [Leucikcus] 
Chubb,  Thomaa,  141 
Chudleigh  [Devon] 
Chum^nevr,  142 
Chuquisica  [Bolivia] 
Chuquisaca  (toiru),  142 
Church,  142 

Church  (architecture),  144 
Church,  States  of  the  [Papal 

Statesi 
Churchill  [Miirlborouj^h] 
Churchill,  Charles,  147 
Churchwardens,  143 
Chusite,  149 
Chuta  Nagrpore,  149 
Chyd6ru8  [Branchiopoda] 
Chyle  [Chyme  and  Digestion] 
Chyme  [Digestion] 
Cibber,  C.  G.,  149 
Cibber,  Colley,149 
Cibber,  Theophilus,  150 
Cibber,  Susanna,  150 
Cicadirifis  [Homuptera] 
Cicaa«lla,150 
Cicer,  151 
CJcero,  151 
Cicer6ne,  158 
Cichoricev  [Composite] 
Ciciiid^Uds,  158 
Cicixb^o,  159 
Cicognira,  160 
Cic6nia  [Storks] 
Cic6ta  vir6«a,  160 
Cicuta  [Conium] 
Cid,  160 

Cfdari8[Ech(nidfD] 
Cider,  161 
Cigar  [Tobacco] 
Ci|^n6ni,  Carlo,  162 
Cilicsea  [Isopcida] 
Cillcia,  163 
CiHfera  [Microzoariaj 
Cili/>rrada,  163 
Cimabue^  165 
Cimar6sa,  166 
Cimbex,  166 
Cimbri,  166 
Cimez  [CimicidsB] 
CimlddiB,  167 
Cimolite,  167 
Cimon,  167 
Cinchona,  168 
Cinchon&ceai,  174 
Cinchonia,  174 
Cincinn&ti,  175 
Cincinnati,  Order  of,  17* 
Cincinn&tus,  175 
Cincinn(irusjrBirdo£  Paradise] 
Cinc1os6ma  [MerulidicJ 
Cinclus  [Dipper] 
Cinna,  176 
Cinnabar  [Mercury] 
Ciiuiam6mam,  176 
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Cinnamomic  Add,  178 

Cinn/rid«  [Soui-Manga] 

Cinnyris  [Soui-MangaJ 

Cinque  Ports,  178 

CinqiiefoU  [Potentilla] 

Cintra,  181 

Clonus,  182 

Ciotat,  182 

Cioule«  182 

Cipher,  182 

Cipelin,  182 

Cipri&ni,  182 

CiIca^a,  182  • 

Cfrcoetiu  [FalconidoB] 

Circars,  Northern,  18J 

Circassia,  184 

Circensian  Games  [Circns] 

Circinus,  185 

Circle,  185 
^Circle,  Astronomical,  185 

Circle,  Mural  [Circle,  Astrono- 
mical] 

Circle,  Reflecting  [Svxtant] 

Circle,  Repeating    [Ue^ieuting 
Circle] 

Circle,  Quadrature  of  the  [Qua- 
drature] 

Circles  of  Declination,  Altitude, 
ftc^l95    . 

Circuits,  195 

Circular  Parts,  195 

Circulating  Decimals,  195 

Circulation  of  the  Blood,  195 

Circumcision,  196 

Circumference,  197 

Circumflex  [Accent] 

Circus,  197 

Circus  [FalconidsB] 

Cirencester,  190 

Cirl  Bunting  [Rmberixida] 

CiruUna  [Isopoda] 

Cirrfttulus  [Dorsibranchiata] 

Cirrhib4rb4, 200 

Cirrhlgrada,  200 

Cirrhfnus  [GobioJ  • 

Cirrhfpathes  [  Zoonhytaria] 

Cirrhobranchi&ta  [Dentaliumj 

Cirrhus  [Turbinidse] 

Cinf  ]«da,  202 

Cisalpine  Republic  I  Bonaparte, 
p.  122] 

Cfsneros,211 

Ciss6mpelos  Pereira,  212 

Cissttid,  212 

Cfssspis  [Bethylus] 

Cist&cen,  212 

Cist£lides,212 

Cistercians  [BemardinesJ 

Citodel,  213 

Citeaux,  213 

CUhara,213 

C.tharimis,  213 

Citole,  213 

Citrene,  213 

Citric  Acid,  213 

Citron  [Citrui] 

Citrus,  214 

Citms  Aurantium,  216 

Citti  V6cchia  [Malta] 

Cittern  [Cithara] 

City,  216    . 

Ciudid,  217 

CiudadRodr(go,217 

Civet  rViverrids^l 

Civic  Crown,  217 

Civil  Architecture,  217 

Civil  Law,  224 

Civil  List,  224 

Civilization,  225 

C(vita,  225 

Ciirita  V^chia,  226 

Clackmannan,  226 

C14diu8,  226 

CUd6batet  [Tupaia] 

Clagenfurth  (circle),  226- 

Clagenfurth  (town),  22d 

CUuaut,  226 

Clairvaux,  227 

Clakis  [Bernide  Goose] 

Clanky,228 
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Clan,  228 

Cinpperton,  229 

CUre,  229 

Clare  Island,  233 

Clare,  St.,  Nuns,  234 

Clarenceux,  234 

ClAcndon,  Lord  [Hyde] 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  234 

Claret.  234 

Clarification,  234 

Clarinet,  234 

Claiion,  234 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  234 

Clarke,  Dr.  E.  D.,  236 

Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  236 

OUiide,  238 

Claude,  Jean,  238 

Claude,  St.,  238 

Claudiinus  (Claudius),  239 

Claudius  Nero,  239 

Ciuudius(or  Clodius)  Albinus, 
240 

Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  240 

Claitsenburg  (county),  240* 

Clauseuburg  (town),  240 

ClausHia  ( Limacinea] 

CUusthal,  241 

Clavagena,241 

Clav&tida  [SiphonostomataJ 

ClavelUna,  244 

Clavichord,  244 

Clavic6rne8,  244 

Cl&viger  [Pselaphidse] 

Clavigero,  244 

Clavip&lpi,  245 

CUvius,  245 

Clavul4ria  [Zoophytaria] 

ClavulinSk  [roraminifera;  Sym- 
plectomerea] 

Clay,  245 

Clay  Slate  I  Slate] 

Clayton,  Robert,  247 

Clef,  247 

Cleidotherus,  247 

C16isthenes,  248 

Clematis,  248 

Clemence,  Uaure,  243 

Clemens,  Alexandr^nus,  248 

Clement  L  (Clemens  Romanus), 
249 

Clemcntll.— XI v.,  250—252    * 

Clementi,  Miixio,  252 

Clementines,  252 

Cleod6ra  [Hyalsidas] 

CIe6mbrotus  L,  II.,  &3 

Cleom^des,  253 

Cle6menes  I.,  II.,  III.,  253 

Cleon,  253 

Clc6nus,  254 

Cleopatra,  254 . 

Clepsydra,  251 

Cl^pticus,  256 

Clerc,  Le,  256 

Clergy,  256 

Clergy,  Benefit  of  [Benefit  of 
ClergyJ 

C16rid8,  257 

Clerk,  John,  257 

Clermont,  258 

Clermont-Ferrand,  258 

Clermont  de  Lodive,  259 

Clfrmont-Oise  [Oise,  Depart- 
ment of] 

Cleves  (district),  259 

Cleves  (towu),  259 

Clirnt,  259 

Clifton  [Bristol] 

Climate,  200 

Climax,  264 

Clinton,  De  Wit,  2C5 

Clinus,  265 

Clidf  265 

Clio  [Muses] 

Clit^llio  [Lumbricus] 

Clitheroe,  267 

Clithon  [Ncritidie] 

Clitus,  or  Cleitus  [Alexander 
111.] 

Clive,  Lord,  267 

Clivina,  208  Digit 
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Clo4c«,  268 

Clock  [Hortdogy] 

Clodius,  P6blius,  268 

Clogher,  269 

Cloghnakiltv,  2C9 

CloCiter,269 

Clonfert,  269 

Clonmell,  27t> 

Clonmines,  271 

Clor6dius  [Crab] 

Closterinum  [Phvtozoaria] 

Clotaire  I.,  IL,  271 

Clothe,  271 

Clotilde,271 

Cloud,  271 

Cloud,  St.,  272 

Cloudbeny,  272 

Clove,  272 

Clover,  272 

Cloves,  274 

Clovis,  274 

Cloyne,  274 

Club,  275 

Club-Moss,  275 

Cluny,  275 

Cluiiy,  Order  of  Mouks  ot.  27€ 

Cl6peidc,  276 

Clm^rius,  277 

Clwyd,  278 

Clyde,  278 

Cly'meue  [NaidaB] 

Cly'peas  [Ecliinida] 

Clypeastt-r  [Ecbiniilff  | 

Cly'peus  Sobii'ski,  2/8 

Clysters,  27S 

Clythra,  279 

Clytus,  279 

Cnidus,  279 

Coach,  280 

Coagulation,  231 

Coaita  [Ateles.  Species  1,  VuL 
u.,  p.  547] 

Coal,  Composition  of,  281 

Coal  Fields,  2S1 

Coal  Plants,  290 

Coal  Trade,  296 

Coalbxook  Dale  |Coji1] 

Coast,  Gold,  290 

Cobalt,  300 

Cobalt  OrOM,  301 

Cobb  [GuliJ 

Cobbett,  Win..  302 

Cobble  fDi VI  rj 

Cobi  [Gobi] 

Cobftis,  303 

Cobleni  (circlc)t  303 

Cobltni  (tuwn),  303 

Cobra  Capello  [A^p ;  Mperidsrf 

Coburg  (principality)  30 1 

Cobiirg  (bailiwick),  304 

Coburg(towu).  304 

Cucii,  3D4 

Cocciu611a  [Trimern] 

Coccothrau&tvs  [Gr<^bfuL] 

C6i'culus,  305 

Coccus  [GuUinsecta] 

Coccus  Cado  [Coclunf  nl] 

Coccy'zuj*  [C'lC'.il  t'»] 

Cuchabam:  a  [BtiiivLi] 

Cocft  in-China,  307 

Cochint-al,  309 

Cochineal  Trade,  309 

Cochlictl'a,  Cochlic6i»a,  OktM"- 
tomj,  Cochlodtna,  Cocnlo- 
donta,  Cologena,  Cochluh\'- 
dra,   Cochlostyla  [Ilirlicidse'' 

Cock  [P^ultr)*]  ' 

Cock  of  the  Ruck  fPiprad*] 

Cock  of  theWoo4l{Capcicailzitf^ 

Cockatoo  [PsittacidWj 

Cochrane,  Capt.  J.  D.,  310 

Cock  Pit,  310 

Cock's  Comb  [Celosia] 

Cock'sFoot  Grass,  310 

Cockatrice,  310 

Cocker,  Edward,  312 

Cockermouth,  312 

Cockle  [Conchacea] 

Cockney,  313 

CockwcbtBUttidiBl  ^ 
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Cockscomb  TGelotia] 
Cocoa  Nut  [Cocot] 
Cocoa  Plum,  313 
Cocoon  [Pui^jO 
Cocos,  313 
CocumMia,314 
Coddy  Muddy,  314 
Code,  Codex,  314 

/[Todeia  [Opium] 
Codes,  Let  Cinq,  314 
Codicil  [Will] 
Codicillus,  318 

Codification  [Law  and  Legisla- 
tion] 

Codrus,  318 
Co-efficient,  318 

Coehorn,  Barou  de,  318 
Coehorn,  318 

Ccelin  [Isopodal 

CGBlius,3l8 

CoBlius,  Mons  [Rome] 

CcB!<genus,  319 

«  CcBlO|.ty  'cfaium  [  Zoophy taria] 

Co6mptio  fAIania)]^] 

CoinobitesTConTentJ 

CflB'rcba  [Nectarinida] 

Coethen,  or  Koethen,  321 

Coethen  (town),  321 

CoflWe,  321 

Cofifee  Trade,  323 

Cofferdam,  324 

Coffin,  324 

Cog  [Wheel] 

Cognac  [Brandy;  Charente] 

Cohesion,  324 

Cohort,  325 

Coimbatore,  (province),  325 

Coimbatore  (town),  326 

Coimbra,  326 

Coin,  327 

Coining  [Mint] 

Coining  (laws),  331 

Coire  [prisons] 

Coke,  Kdward,  332 

Col,  Colle,335 

Colapore,  (state),  335 

Colapore  (town),  333 

Colaptes  [Picids] 

C<>laris  [Kurystomida] 

Colberg,335 

Colbert,  336 

Colchester,  337 

0)lchicdc«rie  [Mvlanth^cea] 

C^lchicum  Autumndle,  339 

Colchis,  339 

Cold  [Heat] 

Cold  [Catarrh] 

Golden,  Cadwallader,  339 

Cole,  Colsa,  339 

CoIeCiptera,  339 

Coleridge,  343 

Colet,  John,  345 

C^libri  [Humming  Birds] 

Colic,  346 

Colignj,  346 

Coliseum,  or  Colostrum  [Am- 
phitheatre] 

C6:iu»  [Frin;fillid«] 

Collaterals  [Consanguinity] 

Collation  [Benefice] 

Coll<^um  (college).  347 

Collier,  Jer^nw*  348 

Collimation,  Line  of,  349 

CoUimation,  Error  of,  349 

Collimitor,  349 

ColUii,3'30   * 

CoUingwood,  Adm.,  350 

Collins,  John,  351 

Collins,  Anthony,  35 1 

Collins,  Williim,  352 

Collissn,  352 

CoUurieincla  [^Laniada] 

ColKirio  [Laniads] 

Oilman,  Ueorge,  3o2 

Colman,  George,  the  Younger, 
353 

Culraar,  353 

Colnbrook  [Buckinghamshire] 

Colne  [Thames] 

Ulobus,  353 
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Colocdsta,  355 
Golucynth  [Cucumis] 
Colocza,  355 
Cologne  (circle),  355 
Co!o;xne  (town),  355 
Colombia,  356 
Colon,  35r> 
Colinel,  357 
Colonization  Society,  American 


Colonna,  357 

Colonna,  Vitt6ria,  357 

Colonnade  [Civil  Architecture] 

Colony,  357 

Coloqulatida  [Cucumis] 

Color&do  (ri?cr),  362 

Colossi im  [Amphitheatre] 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  363 

Colossus  [Statue] 

Colour  (in  optics)  [Light] 

Colson,  John,  3G3 

Coltsfoot,  363 

C61uber,  363 

Cidumba  [Columbida] 

Columba  Noaclii,  363 

Columbaiium,  364 

Colijmbia  (district),  364    • 

Columbia  fCirolina,  South] 

Columbia  River,  364 

Coliinibida,  365 

Columbine  [Aquilegia] 

Colfimbium,  377 

Columbo,  377 

Columbus,  378 

Columbus  [Ohio] 

Columella,  380 

Columella  (in  Botany),  331 

Columelliicea,  381 
Column,  381 
Column  (of  troops),  387 
Columndria  [Madrephylliaa] 
Columnifera,  388 
Colures,  388 
Col6ri  [SaUmis] 
Colut^a,  388 
Colville,  John 
Coly'mbida  [Divers] 
Coly'mbus  [Divers] 
Comn,  389 

Coma  Bereufces,  389 
Comiitula,  389 
Combat,  Single  [Duel] 
Combinations    and     Permuta- 
tions, 391 
Combrailles,  392 
Combret^ces,  392 
Combmtien  [Heat] 
Comedy  [Drama] 
Coir.inms,  392 
Comet,  393 
Comet  of  Biela,  395 
Comet  of  Encke  [fincke*s  Co- 
met] 
Comet  of  Halley  [Hallev'g  Co- 
met] ' 
Comines,  Philippe  ie,  395 
Comftia,  396 
Comma  (in  music),  397 
Commag^nc,  397 
Commander}',  397 
Commaodine,  Frederic,  397 
Commelin,  Jecome,  393 
Commelin4cca,  398 
Commelinus,  Isaac,  398       * 
Commendam,  39S 
Commensurable,  399 
Cumm^rcium  Epistdlicum,  399 
Commercy  [Meusf,  Department] 
Commination  (Office  of),  400 
Commit  ee,  400 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  401 
Commodore,  402 
P6mmodus,  402 
Common     Chord    (in    Music) 

[Chord] 
Common  Law,  403 
Common  Measure,  403 
Common  Pleas,  Court  of,  403 
Common,  Riglits  of,  404 
Common,  Tenancy  in,  405 
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Commons,  405 

Commons,  House  of,  405 

Commons,  Irish  House  of  [Par- 
liament ef  Ireland] 

Commons,  Doctors  [Doctors* 
Commons] 

Communion,  414 

Comn^ni  Family  [Alexis  Com- 
nenus] 

Como  (province),  416 

Como(town),  417 

Comonn,  Cape,  417 

Comom  (county),  417 

Comorn  (town^,  417 

C6moro  Islann8,418 

Companies,  Joint  Stock  [Joint 
Stock  Companies] 

CompanieRtOrGuildsTBoroughs, 
p.  201  i  Collegium] 

Company,  418 

Compass,  Azimuth,  418 

Compass,  the  Mariner*B,  418 

Compass,  History  of  the>  419 

Compasses,  420 

Compidgne,  421 

Complement,  421 

Complexion  [Race] 

Complutensian  Polyglott  [Polv- 

Comp6Mta,  421 

Composite  Order  [Civil  Archi- 
tecture; Column] 
Composition,  423 
Composition  of  Motion,  of  Ve- 
locity, &c.  [Composition] 

Compokt  fAfanure] 

Com^^»tella,  Santiago  de,  42f 

Compound  [Composition] 

Compound  Addition  [Addition, 
&C] 

Comi>eund  Flowers,  424 

Compound  IntereNt  [Interest] 

Compound  Quantities,  424 

Compound  Ratio  [Composition ; 
Ratio] 

Compression  [Expansion] 

Compurg4tor,  424 

Comtat  d' Avignon,  424 

Comte  [Coimt] 

CoNcan,  North  and  South,  424 

Concave  and  Convex,  425 

Concave  Lenses  [Lens] 

Concave  Mirrors  [Mirror] 

Concentric^  425 

Conctpcion  [Chile,  p.  64] 

Concepcio»  (town),  425 

Concert,  425 

Concert-Pitch,  4*26 

Concerto,  426 

Concb&cea,  426 

Conchirera,431 

Conchoid,  433 

Conch61epas  fEntomostomata  | 

Conchology,  434 

Concinnouf  Intervals  [Concord  | 

Conclave,  434 

Concord,  434 

Concordance,  434 

Concordat,  435 

Conaete,  435 

Concubinage,  436 

Concussion  of  the  Brain,  Spine, 
&c.  [Heail,  Injuries  of  the] 

Condamine  [La  CondamincJ 

Cond6,  436 

Cond^sur-Noireau,  436 

Cond^,  Prince  de,  436 

Condensation  [Expansion] 

CondilUc,  437 

Condiments  [Aromatics] 

Condition  ^in  law),  437 

Condition  (in  mathematics),  438 

Condom,  438 

Condf  r,  439 

Condorcet,  441 

Condotti6ri,  442 

CondyKira,  443 

Cone,  443 

Conessi  Bark,  444 

Confancatioo  [Marriage] 
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Confederation    of    the     Rhine 
[Bonaparte,  p.  134] 

Conference    (Hampton  Court), 
444 

Conferva,  44 1 

CiinfcBsion,  444 

Confession  of  Augsburg  [  Augs- 
burj»:] 

Confirmation,  445 

Confirmation  (in  law)  [Deed] 

ConfucluH,  445 

Cong6  d'Eslire,  447 

Couger  [Murienida] 

Congestion,  447 

Congleton,  448 

Conglomerate,  449 

C/ongo,  449 

Congregation,  451 

Congress,     American     [Unite 
States  of  N.  America] 

Congreve,  William,  452 

C6ni,  452 

C6uia  [Cirripeda] 

Conic  Sections,  452 

Conical  F^jedion,  453 

Conffera.  453 

ConiUra  [Isopoda] 

Conilites  [Orlhocerata] 

Confpora  [Polyparia  Membra** 
uacea] 

Conirostres,  454 

Con(um  MacuUtum,  454 

Conjeveram,  455 

Conjugate,  455 

Conjugation,  455 

Conjunctions,  457 
Conn,  Loch,  458 
Connamara  [Gal way] 

ConnaracciB,  45S 
Conuku^ht,  458 
Connecticut,  459 

Couuell,  Sir  Juhu,  460 
Conuor,  4G0 

Couody'ctium  [Polyparia  Mem- 
bra nacea] 
Couoelix,  4(i0 
Conoid,  460 
Conou,  460 

Conon  (uf  AKxandiia),  461 
Con^vula  [Alelampun] 
Conrad  I.,1I.,1II.,1V.,461,462 
Conradin,  4f;2 
Consalvi,  Cardinal,  462 
Consanguinity,  403 
Cousci  lotion,  463 
Consecration,  464 
Conservator  of  the  Staple,  465 
Consej  vators  of  the  Peace,  4(i5 
Causervat'  ry,  465 
Consistory,  466 
Consols,  406 
Consonance,  466 
Consc.nant  [Alphabet,  p.  379] 
Conspiracy,  466 
ConsUble,  466 

Cou«table,  Lord  High,  of  Scot- 
land, 468 
Constance  [Constanz] 
Constance,  Council  of,  469 
Constans,  469 
Constant,  469 
Constantia,  469 
Constantino,  Pope,  469 
Constantinople,  469 
Constantlnus,  469 
Constantius,  L,  II.,  473 
Constant  (town),  474 
Constanz,  or  Constance  0*^^)* 
Constellation,  475  [474 

Constipation,  476 
Constitution,  477 
'  Constitutions,  Apostolical,  479 
Constitutions,  Roman,  479 
Construction,  480 
Consubstautial,  480 
Consubstautiation,  480 
Consul  (Roman),  480 
Consul  (in  commerce),  481 
Consumption  J^ilmenary'  Phthi- 
sis Pulmco^] 
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Consumption,  Mtsenteric  [Ma- 

rusmus] 
Cousuinpnon  (in  |>olitical  econ.) 
Contact,  482  [482 

Contagion,  482 
Contarini  (family  of\  483 
Contempt  (in  law),  483 
Co  -tent,  483 
Continental  Svstem,  483 
Continued  Base.  483 
ContortflB  [Apocvnaceae] 
Contraband,  484 
Contract  [Ajjreement] 
Contr^alto;  Contratenor  [Alto] 
Contrary  and  Contradictory,  484 
Couulhna  [Orthoccrata] 
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ConuKna  [Polyparia  Membra- 

nacea] 
Conulus  [Echinoderraataj 
ConHs  (zoology),  484 
Convent,  485 
Convention,  Military,  485 
Convergent,  &c.,  486 
Converse,  487 
Convex  [Concave] 
Conveyance,  487 
Conveyancing,  488 
Conviction      [Justice    of     the 
Cenvocation,  488  [Peace] 

Convolvul&ceiB,  489 
Conv61vulus,  489 
Convolvulus  Jalappa,  489 
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Convoy,  489 

ConvulKions,  489 

Conwy  r  Caernarvonshire] 

Cooch  Babar,  492 

Cook,  Captain,  493 

Cuoke,  Beijjamin.  495 

Cooke,  George  Frederic^  495 

Cooler,  495 

Cooper  [Shaftesbury,  Karl  of] 

Coordinates,  495 

Coorg,  496 

Copaiba,  496 

Copaitera  Officinilis,  497 

Copal,  497 

Copal  Varnish,  497 

Copenhagen  (district)i  497 
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Copenhagen  (town),  497 

Copernicus,  498 

Coping,  501 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  501 

Copper,  501 

Copper,  Statistics  of.  505 

Copper,  Alloys  of  [Copper] 

Copper,  Ores  of  [Cibpper] 

Copper-Nickel  pjickel] 

Coitper  Mine  Rivrr,  506 

Copperas,  506 

Coppice,  506 

Copt,  507 

Coptic  Language,  507 

C6puU,  508 

Copyhold,  509 
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Copyright,  page  1 

Coquimbo  [Chile] 

Coquimbo  (town),  3 

Cor  Ciroli,  3 

Cor  Le6nis  [Regulus] 

Coracina,  3 

Coral  [Polyparia  CorticifsraJ 

CoraUia  [Polyparia  CorticiferaJ 

Corallines  [Pseodosoaria] 

Coranto  [Courante] 

Corbel,  5 

Corcy'ra,  5 

Cord,  5 

Cord  (in  music)  [Chord] 

Corday,  Charlotte,  7 

Conleliers,  7 

Cordi&ce»,  7 

Cordon,  8 

Cordonniers,  8 

C6rdova,  8 

Cor^a,  8 

CoreUi,  9 

C<>rfe  Castle  [Dorsetshire! 

Corfu,  9 

Coriandrum  Sativum,  1 1 

Coriar&ceaB,  11 

Corinth*  12 

Corinthian  Order  [Civil  Archi- 
tecture] 

Corinthians,  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the,  13 

Coriolanus,  13 

Cork,  14 

Cork  Trade  [Bark] 

Cork  (county),  14 

Coik  (bishi.p's  see),  17 

Cork  (city),  18 

Cormorant  [Pelecanida] 

Corn  Trade,  19 

Corn&ceae,  22 

Corniro.  23 

C4rne.i  [Eye] 

C'oriieille,  Pierre,  23 

Corneille,  Thomas,  25 

Cornelian  Cherry  [Comacess] 

C»met  (in  the  army),  25 

Corni-t  (musical  iustr.)  25 

Cornice  [Civil  Architecture } 
Column  J 

Cornouailles,  25 

Coi  ns,  '^5 

Cornu  Amrodnis,  25 

Cornucopia,  28 

Corims  [Coruaceie] 

Cornwall,  28 

Cornwall i.s,  42 

Corolla,  43 

Corollary,  43 

Coromamiel  Coast,  43 

Coron,  43 

Corona  [Column] 

Coi6ua  Boreilis  and  Austr&lis, 
44 

Coronation,  44 

Coroner,  45 

Coionet,  46 

Cor6nuU  [Cirri^da] 

r^rp»)ral,  46 

C^tpoiation,  46 


Corporation  and  Test  Acts  [Bo- 
roughs of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  v.,  p.  202] 

Corporations  (Municipal)  of  Ire- 
land, 48 

Corpulence  [Obesity]      . 

fKorpus  Christ!  (Cambridge),  53 

Corpus  Christ!  (Oxford),  53 

Corpus  Juris  Civfhs,  54 

Corpuvcular  Theory  [Molecular 
Theory] 

CorrecJingPUte  [Navigation] 

Correction,  Hous«^s  of  [Refor- 
mation, ILm-es  of] 

0orr6);gio,  54 

Correxe,  55 

Corrib,  Loch,  57 

Corridor,  57 

Corruption  of  Blood  [Attainder] 

Corset.  57 

CtJrsica,  57 

Cort*  [Corsica] 

Cortes,  Hernan,  61 

C6rtes,  62 

Cnrtona,  65 

Cort6na.  Pietro  Benetini,  66 

Corundum,  66 

Corunna,  66 

C6rvidn,  66         • 

Corvo,  73 

Corvus,  73 

Cor)'l&ceaB,  73 

C*r>'lu8,  73 

Corymb,  74  ^ 

Corymbffena  [Gompositip] 

C6rypha,  74 

Coryphsna,  74 

Coryphasus  [Choriu] 

Corystes,  75 

Corythaix  [Touracol 

Cos,  75 

Cosecant,  Cosine,  Sec,  [Trigo- 
nometry]^ 

Cosenza  [Calabria] 

Cosi  (river),  75 

Coslin,  76 

Coslin  (town)  76 

Cosmo  the  Elder  [Medici] 

Cosmo  1.,  76 

C«ism6gony.  77 

Cosmography,  78 

Cossacks,  78 

Cosseir,  79 

Cossimbazar  [Moorshedabad] 

Cossonus,  79 

Cossus,  80 

C^ssyphus,  80 

Costa- Rica  [Central  America] 

Cosfantfna,  80 

Costard,  George,  81 

C<»ster.  Lawrence,  81 

Costr6ma  (province),  82 

Co&tr6ma  (town),  82 

Costs,  in  law,  H2 

Cote  d'Or,  84 

Cot6  Droit,  Cot6  Gauche,  85 

C»tentin,  86 

Cotes,  Roger,  87 

Cdtes  du  Noict  37 


CotingaJ[Coracina ;  Piauhau; 

Procnias] 
Cottage  [House] 
Cottage  Allotments,  88 
Cot(bus,  89 
Cotteswold  Hills.  89 
Cottfn,  Sophie  Restaud,  89 
Cotton,  90 
Cotton  Cultivation  and  Trade> 

91 
Cotton  Spinning,  94 
Cotton  Manufacture  and  Trade, 

97 
Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  101 
CoHus,  102 
Coturnix  [Quail] 
CotyUdon,  103 
Coua  [Cuailidae] 
Couch  Grass.  103 
Couching  [Cataract] 
Cough, 104 
Couj^uar  [Felis] 
<3oui  p'estudinata] 
Couia  [Ooypon] 
Coulomb,  106 
Coumarouna  odor&ta.  106 
Councillors  [Boroughs  of  Eng^ 

land  and  Wales,  p.  110] 
Counsel,  106 
Count,  107 

Counter-Approach,  107 
Counter-Forts,  107 
Counter-Guards,  107 
Countermine  [Mines,  Military] 
Counterpoint,  108 
Counterscarp,  1 Q9 
Countervallation,  109 
County  [Shire] 
Courante,  109 
Courcelles  [Hainault] 
Courier,  109 

Courier,  Paul  Lewis,  1 10 
Couri«id,  110 
Couroucou  [Trogon] 
Courxe  of  Exchan  jreTExchange] 
Court-Martial,  111 
Court  of  Record  [Courts] 
Courtesy  of  England,  112 
Courtesy  of  Scotland,  1 1 2 
Courtray,  or  Courtrai,  1 13 
Courts,  113 

Qmserans,  orCouzerans,  115 
Coutances,  115 
Couthon  [Committee  of  Public 

Safety] 
Coiitras,  116 
Couvin  [Namur] 
Cove,  116 
Covenant,  116      • 
Covenant      and      Covenanters 

[Cameroniaus] 
Coventry,.!  17 
Coverdalc,  Miles,  119 
Covered  Wdy.  1 19 
Coverture  [Wile] 
Ci.w,  120 
Cow-Tree,  120 
CowesfV\\rht,  Ijileof] 
Cowitch,  or  Co«u^e,  121    ^.  -^^ 


Cowley,  121 

Cowparsley,  122 

Cowpnrsnep,  122 

Cowper,  William,  122 

Cowpox  [Vaccina] 

Cowry  ShelU,  123 

Coxe,  William,  123 

Coypel,  124 

Coypou.or  Coypu,  124 

Crab,  125 

Crabbe,  George,  126        • 

Crabr6nidaB,  128 

Crabtree,  William  [Hoim^  J»> 

remiah] 
Cr6cidfie,  128 
Cracow  (republic),  1 33 
Cracow  (town),  133 
Cr&cricuB  [Barita] 
Cradling,  134 
Craig,  John.  134 
Craig,  Sir  Thomas,  134 
Craig,  John,  135 
Crambe  Marfiima,  136 
Crambus.  136 
Cramer,  Gabriel,  136 
Cramp  [Spasm] 
Camp,  or  Crampem,  136 
Cranberry,  136 
Cranbome  [Dorsetshire] 
Crane  [Gruida] 
Cran^n  [Crustacea ;  Shrimp] 
Cr4nia  [Branchiopoda] 
Cranio  logyTPhrenology] 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  13o^ 
Crape,  140 

Crashaw,  Richard,  140 
Crassatella  [Conc'hsc«a| 
Criihsina  [Veneridae] 
Crassulaces,  141 
Cras&u«,  141 

Cra^sus,  Lucius  Licinius,  142 
Crataegus,  142 
Cratvrus  [Alexander  IIL] 
Crates,  143 
Cratfims,  143 
Cratippus,  143 

CrawBsh  [Astacus ;  Orustacett ; 
Crayons,  143 
Cream  [Butter] 
Cieam  Fruit,  144 
Creasote,  144 
CrebillQn,P.  J.de,  l44 
Crehillon,  C  ?.  J  de,  143 
Crecy,  145 
Credentials,  145 
Ciedit,  [Bill  of  Exchange ; 

Currency] 
Crediton  [Devonshire] 
Creech,  Thoma*,  145 
Creed,  146 
Creek,  UC 
Creek  Indians,  146 
Creeper,  146 

Cree»  and  Chippeways,  149 
Crefeld  (circle  and  town)  149 
Crema  [Lo«li] 
Cremnitz,  150 
Cremona,  1^0 
Ciem6na  (violin),  151  p 
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CreiUltula  [Mallt^cea] 

Cronil&briiSi  151 

Creo\tiHy  151 

Cn*p(dula  [Galypfrmde] 

Crepuscul&ria,  151 

Cr«p6sculuni'  [TwiUgbt] 

Cress,  151 

Cresiy  [Crccy] 

Crest,  151 

Crest  [Drome,  Departmsntl 

Crested  Dogstail  Grass  [Cyne- 

surus]  . 

Cr«tacfOU8  Group,  152 
Crete  [Candia] 
Cretins,  155 
Creuse,  155 
Creiisia  [Cirripeda] 
Creutz,  156 
Creusnach  ^circle),  156 
Creuznach  Qtown),  157 
Crevier,  J.  B.,  157 
Crew  kerne  [Somersetshire  j 
Cric^tus  [Murid*] 
Crichton,  James,  157 
Cricket,  158 

Crickhowel  [Brecknockshire] 
Cricklade,  158 
Cric6pora  [MilleporidsJ 
Crime  uud  Punishment  [Be cca- 
Crimea,  158  [ria] 

Crino(dea  [Encrinite] 
Crioc^rido),  160 

Cdsia  [Cellnriasa,  vol.  ▼!.,  p.  404] 
Cristficea  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  yi., 

p.  426] 
CritftclUria  [Cephalopoda,  vol. 

vi.,  p.  426J 
Criticism,  160 
Croatia,  160 
Crocket,  162 
Crocodile,  162 
Crocodilurus  [Lacertiada] 
Cnrocus,  169      . 
Crcssus,  170 
Croft,  \\imam,  170 
Cromarty  [Ross  and  Cromarty) 
Cromer  [Norfolk] 
Cromlech,  170 

Cromwrelt,Thop|fw,  170  • 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  171 
Crdmwell,  Richard,  174 
CromweU,  Henry,  175 
Cronstadt  (county),  175 
Constadt  (town),  176 
Cronstudt  (in  Russia),  176 
Crooked  Islands,  177 
Crops,  Rotation  of  [AraWe 
Crosier,  177  Land] 

Crosno,  177 
Cross,  177 

Cross  (punishment),  177 
C.ross«£tow  [Archeiy) 
Crossarchus  T  VivemAe] 
Crossbill  [Fnngillid»l 
Crotal6phorus  [Rattlei»nake] 
Cr6talum,  178 
Cr6talus  [Rattlesnake] 
Crotchet,  178 
Croton  (in  Calabria),  178 
Oroton- (botany),  178 
Croton  Oil,  179 
Crotdphaga,  179 
Oioup.,  ViO 
Crowfoo'    182 
Crowlaad  [Lincelnshire] 
Crown,  182 
Crown  of  the  Sun,  ISi 
Crows  [Corvida^] 
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Croydon,  182 
Croz6ph#irj.  Tinct6ria,  183 
Crucible,  183 
Cruc(fer»,  183 
Crucirostra  [Fring^llidasJ 
Cruden  [Coneordauce] 
Crusades,  184 

Orusca,  Academia  della,  187 
Cr6sins,  188 
Crust4cea,  188 
Cruth,  or  Crwth,  198 
Crux,  198 

Cruz,  Santa  [Santa  Crus] 
Crux,  Vera  [Vera  Crur.] 
Cryolite,  198 
Crypsirfna  [Temia] 
Crypt,  198 
Cry  otocephalus,  198 
CryptoeonchuM,  198 
Cryptog^mia,  193 
Cry'ptouix  [Totraonidae  [ 
Cryptophagus,  198 
Cryptoprocta  [Viverrida] 
Crypforhy'nchides,  198 
Crypt6stoma  [Chismobranchia- 

ta,  vol.  vii.,  p.  94] 
Cryptfirus  [Tinamou] 
Crystalline  Lens  [Kye] 
Crystallography,  199 
Csaba,  or  Tkaba,  202 
Csanad,  or  Tsanad,  202 
Csongrad  (coimty),  202 
Csongrad  (town),  202 
Ctenod&ctyla,  202 
Ctenodactylus,  202 
Ci^noinys  [Muridae] 
Cten6etoma,  203 
Ct^ias,  203 
Ctesfbius,  203 
Ci  Siphon,  203 
Ct6siphon  (of  Athens),  203 
Cuba,  203 
Cube,  206 
Cubebs  [Piper] 
Cubit,  206 
CuckfieW  [Sussex] 
Cuckoo  [CuculidsB;  CuculiuflB] 
Cuc(ilid»,  206 
Cuculiiis,  207 
Cucullea  [Polyodonta  | 
Cucumber,  211 
Cucumber,  Spirting,  211 
Cdcumis,  211 
Cucumis  Colocynthis,  212 
Cuciirbita,  212 
Cucurbit&ce»,  212 
Cuddapah,  '213 
Cuddalore,  214 
Cudworth,  Ralph,  214 
Cuenqa,  215 

Cuers  [Var,  Department  | 
Cuirass,  215 
Cuirassiers,  216 
Cuj&cius,  216 
Culex  [CulicidesJ 
CuHcides,  216 
CuUen,  Wflliam,  217 
Cull6den,  218 
Culm;  218 
Culm  (circle),  218 
Culm  (town),  218 
Culm    [Anthracite ;    Bideford, 

pp.  388,  389] 
Culmbach,  218 
Culmination,  21 9 
Cuitirustrrs,  219 
Culverin  [Artillery  | 
CumsB,  219 
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Cumanjl,  219 
Cumania,  Great,  219 
Ciimania,  Little,  219 
Cumlierland,  219 
Cumberland  (Bishop),  229 
Cumberland  (dramatist),  'Z30' 
Cumbrian  Mountains,  230 
Ciimlu:;ia  [Conchacea,  vol  vii. 

p.  430] 
Cuminum  Cy'minum,  231 
Cun^o  [Com] 
Cunitz,  Maria,  231 
Cunini/hamia  Sinensis,  231 
Cunouiaceae,  231 
Cupar  Fife,  231 
Cupel,  Cupellation  [Assaying] 
Cupid,  232 
Cupola  [Dome] 
Cupping,  332 

Cupressus  Dtsticha  [Taxodium] 
Ciipres»us  Thuioides  [Thuja] 
CujiuUfertt  [Corylaceae] 
Cura^oa,  233 

Curacy  and  Curate  [Clergy] 
Cur&tor,  233 
C(ircuma  Longa,  233 
Cur<listan  [Kurdistan] 
Curfew,  234 
Curia  [Comitia] 
Curisches  Haff,  234 
Curl  [Potatoes] 
Curlew  [Scolopacida] 
Curiioul  Airincipufity),  234 
Curnoul  (town),  234 
Currant,  234 
Currency,  234 
Current,  235     . 
Currents  at  Sea,  235 
Currie,  James,  236 
Curr(ica  [Black-Cap;  Sylviadn] 
Curs^rius,  236 
Curtate,  237 
Curtein,  or  Curtana,  237 
Curvature,  237 
Curve,  238 
Cfirzula,  238 
Cukcut&ces,  238 
Cusp,  239 

Cusp  (in  archit.)  239 
C^set,  239 
Castard-npple,  240 
Custom  House,  241 
Customs- Duties,  241 
CUstrin  (circle),  242 
Cibitriu  (tuwn),  242 
Cutch,  242 
Cuticle,  243 
Cuttack  (district),  243 
Cuttack  (town),  244 
Cutting,  244  ' 
Cuttle-Pish   [Cephal6poda,  vol. 

vi.,  p.  425  ;  Sepiadssj 
Cuvier,  24f 
Cuxhaven,  246 
Cuzcu,  247 
Cyanic  Acid,  247 
Cyanogen,  247 
CycadacesB,  247 

Cy'cladesrArchipelagOjQrecian] 
Cyclanth^ceae.  248 
Cyclas  [Venerid*] 
Cycle,  248 
C^'clica,  248 
Cyclobranchians,    (Cuv.)    [Cy- 

diibranchi^a ;    Cervieobran- 

chiata] 
Cycle  bran  chiatsi  248 
Cy'cloid,  249 
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Cyc16IitheB  [  MadriphylHasa] 
CyclopaMia  [Dictionary] 
Cyclops    (zoology)    [Branchio- 

poda,  vol.  v.,  p.  340  it  seq.] 
Cycl6Ntoma  [Helicidae] 
Cyder  [Ci<ltfr] 
Cjdnus  [Anatolia J  Cilicia] 
Cydouia  vul^dris,  250 
Cygiius  (constl),  250 
Cygnus  [Swan] 
Cylinder,  250 
Cymitium  [Column] 
Cymba  [Volutidae] 
Cymbals,  250 
Cymbilia  [Thecosoraata] 
Cyme,  251 

Cymodocia  [Isopoda] 
Cym6thoa  [Isopoda] 
Cynanlhus  [Humming  Birds] 
Cy'nara,  251 
Cyndreae  [Cimpositse] 
Cynaroc^phalae  [Corapositw] 
Cynirrhodon,  251 
Cynics,  251 
Cynictis,  251 
I  Cynips  Quercus  [Galls] 
Cynoc^phalus  f  Baboon,  vol.  iii. 

p.  227]         - 
Cyuomon4ce»,  253 
Cynoiiiira,  253 
Cyno!»{irus  crist&tus,  253 
C)'nthia,  253 
Cy|»eraceffl,  253 
Cyprae'idsB,  254 
Cyptessj  [Cupressus]   . 
Cj  prifinus,  St.,  259 
Cyi)ric4riiia  [Suhmytilacta] 
Cy'prina  [Veneridte] 
Cyprinidas,  260 
Cyprinus  [Cyprinidas] 
Cypris   r Branch iopoda,  vol.  v., 

p.   341   et    seq. ;    Crustacea, 

vol.  viii.,  p.  19a] 
Cyprus,  261 
Cy^pselus  [Corinth] 
Cy'|)selu8  [liirundinida] 
Cyr,  St.,  262 
Cyr^na  [Venerida] 
Cyreniica,  262 
Cyrendics,  264 
Cyr6ne,  265 

Cyril,  St.,  of  Jerusalem,  265 
Cy.il,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  266 
Cyrillus,  267 
Cyrlandriceae,  267 
Cyrus  I.,  267 
Cyrus  1 1.,  267 
Cyrus  (rivers),  268 
Cystingia,  268 
Cyth6ra  [Cerigo] 
Cythema  [Vcnerida] 
CjTtherlna  [Branchiopoda 

voL  v.,  p.  341] 
Cytin4ce«B,  269 
Cy'tisus,  270 
Cy'tisus  Scopirius,  270 
Cy'zicus,  270 
Czar,  270 

Czaslau  (circle),  270      * 
Czaslau  (town),  270 
CieglM,  270 

Ciemigof  (government),  270 
Czemigof  (town),  271 
Cfernovitz/county),  271 
Czcrnovits  (town),  271 
Czirknitz,  271 
Cxortkov.  272 
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D,  which  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet and  those  derived  from  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the 
order  of  dentals  or  palato-dentals.  It  readily  interchanges 
with  those  of  the  same  organ.  The  German  language  and 
the  English  offer  an  abundance  of  examples. 

1.  I>  in  Crerman  corresponds  to  /A  in  English,  as  dein, 
thine;  denk-en^  think;  du^  thou;  (it>6,  thief;  donner,  thun- 
der; dom,  thorn;  durcK  through;  tod,  death;  bruder, 
brother;  erde,  earth;  leder,  leather,  &c.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  th  in  German,  which  however  is  not  pronounced 
a$  among  us,  corresponds  to  cf  in  English,  as  thctu,  dew ; 
thai,  dale ;  thaler,  dollar ;  thu-n,  do ;  that,  deed ;  theil,  dole 
and  deal ;  roth,  red ;  noth,  need ;  muth,  mood. 

2.  T  in  German  to  d  in  English,  as  tag,  day ;  taub,  deaf; 
taube,  dove;  tiqf,  deep;  traum,  dream;  tody  death;  brot, 
bread ;  breit,  broad ;  tcort,  word ;  bart,  beard. 

3.  D  in  Latin  to  z  or  8»,  or  s  final  in  German,  and  t  in 
English,  as  decern,  zehen  or  zehn,  ten ;  digitus,  zehe,  toe ; 
dtdo,  zwev,  two;  dingtia  (the  same  as  lingua),  ztmge, 
tongue ;  dens  {dent),  zahn,  tooth ;  cor  (cord-is),  herz,  heart ; 
duc-ere,  zieh-en,  tug ;  doma-re,  zahm-en,  tame ;  sud-or, 
schiteiss,  sweat ;  pes  (ped-is),  jfuss,'  foot ;  ed-ere,  ess-en, 
eat ;  dud-ere,  schliessen,  shut ;  od-it,  hass-en,  hate ;  quod, 
tras,  what ;  id,  es,  it ;  grandis,  gross,  grea.t. 

4.  Z>  is  interchangeable  with  /,  and  this  most  freely. 
Compare  the  Greek  forms  O^vffwvc.  HoXv^ivwyc.  ?a+iXijc» 
$(ucpv  ta,  h'u,  with  the  Latin  Ulixes,  Pollux,  lapsilis,  lacru- 
ma,  liga-re.  In  the  Greek  language  itself  compare  iu^ot 
with  ^ecXoc,  ^oXoc  with  ^^c  (^^-oc) ;  and  In  the  Latin,  sella, 
scala,  mala,  ralta,  with  the  verbs  sedeo,  scand-o,  rnand-o, 
rad-o,  Vesidia  and  Digentia,  two  small  streams  of  antient 
Italy,  are  now  called  respectively  Versiglia  and  Licenza, 
So  the  Italians  say  either  edera  or  ellera  for  ivy ;  and  the 
Latin  cauda,  a  taU,  is  in  Italian  coda,  in  Spanish  cola.  But 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  change  exists 
in  the  words  eleven  and  twelve,  in  both  of  which  the  /  has 
grown  out  of  a  <^  in  decent.  In  the  same  way,  while  the 
Greek  has  tiKa  for  ten,  the  Lithuanian  prefers  liha ;  and 
of  two  Sanscrit  dialects,  one  has  damn,  the  other  lasan,  for 
the  same  numeral.  The  people  of  Madrid  call  themselv^ 
Madrilenos, 

5.  D  attaches  itself  to  the  letter  m  Thus  we  find  Gr. 
THvia,  and  Lat  tend-o,  stretch;  I^t  cam«,  Eng.  Aotifk/; 
Lat.  sonus,  Eng.  sound;  Lat.  and  Gr.  root  /wv  or  men, 
Eng.  mind;  Ger.  abend,  Eng.  even  or  even-ing;  Ger. 
donner,  Eng.  thunder ;  Cxer.  niemand,  Eng.  no-man.  And 
our  English  term  husband,  is  a  corruption  of  house-man 
(Lat  dominus).  This  d  is  particularly  apt  to  insert  itself 
after  an  n  when  an  r  follows.  Thus  from  the  Latin  ciner-is, 
gener,  tener,  come  the  French  cendre,  gendre,Hendre.  And 
the  latter  language  has  the  fritures  viendrai,  tiendrai,  where 
analogy  would  have  led  to  venir-ai,  tehir-ai. 

6.  Di  before  a  vowel  is  changed  into  a  ^  or  y,  as  Dianus 
or  Janus,  the  god  of  light  (dies)  in  Roman  mythology: 
Diana  or  Jana,  the  goddess  of  light  So  Diesjsiter  and 
Jupiter  are  the  same  name.  The  Latin  hodie  is  in  Italian 
<^gc*  Sometimes  a  jt  is  preferred  to  a  ^,  especially  in  the 
Greel^  Italian,  and  German  languages.  In  the  Greek,  for 
exam^e,  ^a  is  used  for  ita ;  hence  lav,  vivo,  and  hairct,  are 
eonnected,  and  the  same  town  on  the  African  coast  is  called 
indifferently  Hippo  2kirt/tus  or  H,  Diarrhutos, 

7.  Du  before  a  vowel  is  changed  into  b  or  r.  [See  B.] 
With  this  principle  is  connected  the  change  of  d  into  v,  in 
the  words  suam's,  stuuleo  and  a^vc,  clam's  wid^claudo,  and 
the  river  Suevus  or  Oder 

8.  Instances  orcur  where  d  is  interchanged  with  both  the 
other  medials ;  with  b,  as  in  Latin  barba,  verbum,  English 
beard,  word;  with  g,  as  in  the  Greek  AtifAtirtip  from  yiy 
ftfiTfip,  irij^of,  *  the  beech,'  as  well  as  ^fjyoc,  and  in  the  two 
names  of  the  African  city,  Kapxn^cfy  and  Carthago,  One 
may  often  hear  in  the  moutlis  of  children  dood  %t  good, 
and  do  for  go, 

9.  D  when  flanked  by  vowels  often  disappears  in  the 
transition  of  words  from  Latin  into  French.  Compare  Me- 
lodunum,  Ludovtcus,  vadum,  vadis,  medius,  fldes,  nudus, 
Cauda,  assidere,  videre,  with  Melun,  Louis,  gue,  vas,  m, 
foi,  nu,  queue,  asseoir,  voir. 

For  the  forms  of  the  letter  D  see  Alpuabet. 


D  as  a  Roman  numeral  signifies  five  hundred.  It  is  more 
correctly  written  Iq.    [Numerals.] 

D  (in  Music),  the  second  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  answering  to  the  re  of  the  Italians  and  French. 

DABCHICK.    [Divers.] 

DA  CAPO  (from  the  head,  or  beginning),  an  Italian 
musical  term,  signifying  that  the  first  paft,  or  strain,  is  to 
be  repeated,  and  to  conclude  at  the  sign  of  the  muse  (^ ), 
or  at  the  word  fine.  The  phrases  in  use  are,  i>a  Capo  al 
fine,  and  Da  Capo  al  segno ;  i.  e.,  *  From  the  beginning 
(or  over  again)  to  the  fine,*  or  *  to  the  sign.'  This  term 
is  abbreviated  by  the  letters  D.  C. 

DACCA  JELALPORE  (Dhaka),  one  of  the  districts 
into  which  the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided ;  it  lies  be- 
tween 23''  and  25®  N.  lat,  and  between  90''  and  91'  E. 
long.,  and  is  bounded  by  the  district  of  Mymunsingh  on 
the  north,  by  Tiperah  on  the  east,  by  Tiperah  and  ^cker- 
gunge  on  the  south,  and  by  Rajeshahy  and  Jessore  on  the 
west.  The  limits  of  this  district  were  much  more  exten- 
sive before  the  year  1900  than  they  are  at  present,  reaching 
as  far  south  as  the  sea,  and  as  far  north  as  -the  Garrow 
mountains.  It  then  contained  an  area  of  more  than  15,000 
square  miles,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than 
6000  square  miles.  The  surfoce  of  this  district  is  uniformly 
low  and  level,  and  bemg  intersected  by  the  Gans^es  and 
Brahmapootra,  a  great  part  of  the  lands  are  periodically 
covered  with  water  by  the  overflowing  of  those  rivers 
during  the  rainy  season.  At  these  times  the  villages  which 
are  built  on  artificial  embankments  have  the  appearance  of 
small  islands.'  The  deposits  left  by  these  inundations  fer- 
tilize the  soil.  The  lands  are  only  partially  cultivated: 
towards  the  north  and  west  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
jungle  in  which  are  great  numbers  of  wild  elephants  whidi 
cause  much  damage  to  the  neighbouring  ftoaers,  and  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  cultivation.  Towards  (he  south  and 
the  east  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  land  are  under  cul- 
tivation, producing  rice,  betel-nut,  hemp,  cotton,  and  sugar. 
The  abundance  of  the  rice  harvests  has  caused  the  district 
to  be  called  the  ^nary  of  Bengal. 

Dacca  is  principally  known  fo  Europe  ib^  its  manufisic- 
tures  of  cotton  goods.  The  striped  and  figured  muslins  of 
Dacca  were  long  celebrated  throughout  the  world.  The 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  these  fabrics  were  once  unrivalled, 
but  of  late  years  the  weavei-s  of  Paisley  and  Manchester 
have  so  successAilly  competed  with  those  of  Dacca,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  families  in  that  district,  who  have 
for  many  generations  employed  themselves  in  their  produc- 
tion, have  been  compelled  to  adopt  other  pursuits.  Another 
reason  for  this  change  may  be  found  in  the  altered  condition 
of  the  former  lords  of  the  country,  among  whom  the  cu- 
rious fabrics  of  Dacca  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
and  who  are  now  unable  to  gratify  their  taste  for  expense. 
The  ruins  of  antient  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples  are 
spread  all  over  the  country ;  and  in  many  places  are  seen  the 
remains  of  fortresses  constructed  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
the  Mughs,  but  they  are  all  now  dilapidated  and  the  cannon 
rendered  useless.  The  settled  estates  are  mostly  naroelled 
out  into  small  talooks,  or  Zamindaries,  and  these  are 
divided  and  sub-divided  into  v^  insignificant  fkrms.  The 
principal  towns  are  Dacca,  Rainaghur,  Narraingunge,  Fur- 
reedpore,  and  Soonergong.  Rainaghur  stands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Puddah,  the  gnind  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  in 
23"  22'  N.  lat..  and  90"  25' K.  long.,  23  miles  south  by  west 
from  Dacca;  Narraingunge  stands  on  the  west  side  of  a 
branch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  about  8  miles  south-east  flrom 
Dacca,  in  23"*  37'  N.  lat.,  and  90"  35'  E.  long.  This  town 
contains  a  population  of  more  than  15,000  souls,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatCKt  inland  places  of  trade  in  Bengal.  Salt, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  grain,  are  the  principal  obiects  of  this 
trade.  Numerous  indigo  factories  are  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  the  soil  is  ikvourable  for  the 
growth  of  the  indigo  plant  Op  the  opposite,  or  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  to  which  great 
numbers  of  devotees  resort  firom  the  neighbouring  towns 
to  see  what  is  described  as  the  foot-mark  of  the  prophet  of 
Mecca.  Similar  foot-marks  are  shown  in  several  other 
places  in  India,  and  impart  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  build* 
ings  in  which  they  are  pbtoed*    Furreedpore  it  sitaated  on 
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the  south  side  of  the  Puddah,  or  great  Ganges,  five  miles 
from  its  banks,  and  40  miles  from  Dacca:  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  principal  civil  and  judicial  officers  for  the  district. 
Soonergpng  stands  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra, in  23°  39' N.  lat.,  and  90]'  43'  E.  long.,  about  13 
miles  south-east  from  Dacca.  This  is  said  to  have  been  in 
antient  times  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  government  before 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Dacca ;  it  is  now  little  more 
than  a  village ;  it  was  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  beautiful  cloths,  some  of  which  are  still  made  in  the 
village. 

'  The  entire  population  of  the  district  was  stated  in  1801 
to  be  938,712  ;  one-half  were  Hindus  and  the  rest  Moham- 
medans. The  condition  of  slavery  is  recognized,  and  slaves 
are  sold  and  conveyed  by  deeds  of  sale,  which  are  registered 
in  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  same  way  as  other  convey- 
ances of  chattels  are  registered. 

DACCA,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Booree 
Gunga  (old  Ganges),  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  in  23°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  90°  17'  E.  long.  Dacca  is 
comparatively  a  modem  town.  In  1608  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  it  by  Islam  Khan,  then  governor  of 
Bengsd ;  in  compliment  to  the  emperor,  the  name  of  the 

Flace  was  then  changed  from  Dacca  to  Jehangire  Nuggur. 
t  is  related  that  in  1689  rice  was  sold  in  the  market  of 
Dacca  at  the  rate  of  640  pounds  for  one  rupee,  and  that  to 
commemorate  this  fact  the  western  gate  was  built  up  by 
order  of  the  vicerov,  Shaister  Khan,  and  an  inscription  placed 
on  it  forbidding  the  re-opening  of  the  gate  until  the  price 
of  this  main  article  of  food  should  be  again  equally  low. 
Dacca  was  formerly  a  much  more  extensive  place  than  it  is 
now,  and  in  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe  exhibited  a  consider- 
able degree  of  splendour.  The  former  limits  of  the  city  con- 
tain the  ruins  of  many  magnificent  buildings,  such  as  bridges, 
mosques,  and  palaces,  but  the  places  where  these  occur  are 
for  the  most  part  overrun  with  jungle.  Including  the 
suburbs  the  town  occupies  a  space  six  miles  long,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but  it  is  not  wide  in  proportion.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses,  for  the 
most  part,  are  mean  buildings.  The  native  population  in 
1801  was  estimated  at  about  200,000  souls,  rather  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  were  Mohammedans  and  the  rest 
Hindus.  There  are  several  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Ar- 
menian merchants  settled  in  the  place.  In  1823  a  society 
was  formed  for  the  support  of  Christian,  Persian,  and  other 
native  schools  for  males  and  females  in  the  city  of  Dacca 
and  its  vicinity.  This  society  took  under  its  charge  six 
schools,  and  in  three  years  increased  the  number  to  twenty- 
five,  which  were  attended  by  1414  scholars.  After  a  few 
years  the  funds  of  the  society  fell  short,  in  consequence  of 
their  support  being  withdrawn  by  the  wealthy  natives. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  donation  was  made  to  the 
society  by  the  government,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  its 
wants,  and  the  schools  have  in  consequence  greatly  fallen 
off  in  numbera  and  efficiency. 

DACE.    [Leuciscus.] 

DA'CELO.    [Kingfishers.] 

DA'CIA,  the  antient  name  of  a  country  north  of  the 
Danube  and  south  of  Sarmatia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tibiscus,  now  the 
Theiss.  It  was  divided  into  Dacia  Ripensis,  Dacia  Alpen- 
sis,  and  Dacia  Mediterranea.  The  antient  Dacia  compre- 
hended the  modem  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Bessarabia.  The  Daci  were  antiently  called  Davi, 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  304,  c),  and  hence,  he  adds,  the ' 
name  Davus  was  commonly  applied  to  a  slave  in  Attica, 
many  of  the  Athenian  slaves  being  imported  from  the 
countries  about  the  Danube.  This  appears  from  the  plays  of 
Terence,  which  were  translated  from  the  Greek,  or  at  least 
founded  on  a  Greek  model.  The  change  of  the  name  has 
been  explained  in  another  place.  [C,  2nd  column.]  The 
country  was  inhabited  by  the  Daci  and  the  Gctce :  the  Daci 
occupied  the  part  towards  Germany  and  the  source  of  the 
Danube ;  the  GetaD  occupied  the  part  towards  the  east  and 
the  Pontus.  (Strabo,  p.  304,  c.)  Both  the  Getse  and  Daci 
spoke  the  same  language.  (Strabo,  p.  305,  a.)  The  Getse 
were  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  their 
fVequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Latin 
name  Daci  included  the  Get®.  The  principal  river  of  Dacia 
is  the  Tibiscus,  which,  with  its  tributary  the  Marisus,  falls 
into  the  Danube.  There  are  several  small  rivers  besides, 
the  Aluta  (the  Alt)>  the  Aravus,  and  others,  which  also  fkll 


into  the  Danube.  The  firat  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  was  against  the  Daci,  headed  by  their  king  Dece- 
balus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended 
in  their  submission  a.d.  105  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixviii.)  to  tho 
Roman  power.  One  of  their  chief  towns,  Sarmizegethusa, 
was  afterwards  called  Ulpia  Trajani,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  which  was  gained.  In  a.d.  250  Dacia  was  overrun 
and  conquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  afterwaids 
resigned  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  Domitian  celebrated 
his  pretended  exploits  against  the  Dacians  by  assuming  the 
title  Dacicus.  (Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.,  204.) 

DACIE'R,  ANDRE',  was  horn  at  Castres  in  1651, 
studied  at  Saumur  under  Tanneguy  le  FSvre,  whose  daueh- 
ter  Anne  he  married  in  1683.  Both  husband  and  wife  be- 
came eminent  among  the  classical  scholars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  were  employed  with  othera  to  com- 
ment upon  and  edit  a  series  of  the  antient  authors  for  the 
dauphin,  which  form  the  collection  *  Ad  usum  Delphini* 
Madame  Dacier*s  commentaries  are  considered  as  superior 
to  those  of  her  husband.  She  edited  (liallimachus,  Fiorus, 
Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  the  history  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Dictys  Cretensis,  all  of  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted,  with  her  notes.  She  published  French 
translations  of  the  Amphitryon,  Rudens,  and  Lepidicus  of 
Plautus,  with  a  good  preface,  of  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
of  the  Plutus  and  the  (Jlouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  Ana- 
creon  and  Sappho.  She  also  translated  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  'with  a  preface  and  notes.  This  led  to  a  contro- 
yerey  between  her  and  La  Motte,  who  had  spoken  slight- 
ingly of  Homer.  Madame  Dacier  wrote,  in  1714,  'Consi- 
derations sur  les  Causes  de  la  CJorruption  du  Gout,*  in  which 
she  defended  the  cause  of  Homer  with  great  vivacity,  as 
she  did  also  araiinst  Father  Hardouin,  who  had  written  an 
'Apology  of  Homer,'  which  was  more  a  censure  than  an 
apology.  The  warmth  however  with  which  both  the  Da- 
ciers  resented  anything  that  was  said  against  the  antient 
writere  was  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  had  at  times  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  it.  But  Madame  Dacier's  enthusiasm 
was  real,  and  unaccompanied  by  pedantry  or  conceit.  Nei- 
ther -did  her  learned  lucubrations  make  her  neglect  her 
domestic  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  she  was  gene- 
rous and  charitable  towards  the  poor.  She  died  in  1720, 
and  her  husband- in  1722.  The  latter,  besides  his  editions 
of  the  classics,  translated  also  into  French  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  the  CEdipus  and  Electra  of  Sophocles,  the 
Poetica  of  Aristotle,  and  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  which  last 
translation  is  inferior  to  Amyot's;  he  also  translated 
Horace,  but  neither  the  translation  nor  the  notes  are  much 
esteemed.  The  '  Bibliothdque  des  Anciens  Philosophes,' 
9  vols.  12mo.,  was  published  under  Dacier's  name,  but  he 
only  furnished  some  of  Plato's  dialogues  and  the  Manual  of 
Epictetus.  Dacier  was  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, secretary  to  the  French  Academy,  and  keeper  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  and  he  had  a  pension  ot  2oUO 
francs  from  Louis  XIV. 

DACNIS.  Cuvier's  name  for  a  ^enus  of  birds  (the  Pit- 
Pits  of  Buffbn)  which,  he  observes,  represent  the  Carouges 
(Xanthomus)  in  miniature,  by  their  conical  and  sharp  bill. 
Example,  Daenis  Cayana. 

Description, — Cserulean  blue ;  forehead,  shoulders,  wings, 
and  tail  black.    Locality,  Mexico. 
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This  pretty  little  bird  is  the  Elotatotl  of  the  Mexicans. 
If  cri^anaez  says  that  it  lives  about  the  trees  of  the  Tetzcocan 
j&Quntains ;  that  it  is  eatable :  that  it  does  not  sing^  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  kept  in  the  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants^ 

DACTYL  is  the  name  of  a  metrical  fbot  consisting  of  a 
long  and  two  short  syllables,  as  the  Latin  word  littora ;  or 
of  an  accented  syllable  followed  by  two  unaccented,  as 


'IS^i 


PAtJTY'LlCS.  To  .this  term  belong  all  those  metres 
trhich  consist  of  a  repetition  of  dactyls  or  equivalent  feet. 
The  long  syllable  may  be  the  first  in  the  line,  as  it  is  in  the 
heroic  vei-se  of  Homer ;  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  one  or 
two  short  syllables.  Thus  the  modern  anapcstic  verse  is 
strictly  a  dactylic  metre,  as — 

•  If  he  ha'd  any  fau'lts,  be  has  le'ft  us  in  dou'bt.' 

Qf  the  dactylic  metres  the  most  common  are  tlie  hexa- 
meter, which,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  six  feet  [Hexa- 
meter], and  the  pentameter,  of  five  feet. 

The  dactylic  metre  often  alternates  with  trochaic  mea- 
sures.    Such  is  the  ca<e  in  the  sapphic  and  alcaic  stanzas. 

DA'CTYLIS  GLOMERA'TA,  or  Cocksfoot  giass,  Is  an 
extremely  common  plant  in  fields  and  waste  places,  growing 
and  tiowering  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer.  Jt  has, 
in  its  wild  state,  a  coarse  bluish  rough  herbage,  and  a 
flower-stem  about  three  feet  high,  divided  at  the  point  into 
a  loose  panicle,  each  of  whose  divisions  bears  a  cluster  pf 
flowei-s  at  its  end.  The  glumes  are  two,  sharp-pointed, 
keeled,  and  rather  unequal ;  they  enclose  from  three  to  six 
liorcts,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  rough-ribbed  paleac, 
the  lower  and  outer  of  which  is  the  broader,  and  tipped 
with  a  short  bristle.  In  its  uncultivated  state  this  is  a 
coarse  hard  grass ;  nevertheless,  it  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep;  it  strikes  its  roots  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  soil,  and  on  this  account  is  capable  of  enduring 
thQ  drought  of  dry  sandy  exposed  land.  Hence>  li\  such 
situations,  where  scarcely  any  other  pasture  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  in  the  naked  brecks  (or  undulating  downs)  of  Nor- 
folk, it  is  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Sinclair  assures  us  that  Cocksfoot  forms  a  part  of  the 
herbage  of  pastures  most  celebrated  for  fattening  ai)d  keep- 
ing the  largest  Quantity  of  stock  in  Devonshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  vale  of  Aylesbury ;  and  he  states  that  in  the 
most  skilfully  managed  of  these  pastures  the  foliage  of  the 
Cocksfoot  was  only  to  bt  distinguished  by  an  experienced 
eye  from  the  various  species  of  fme  pasture  grasses  with 
which  It  is  combined.  We  would  not  however  recommend 
any  one  laying  down  artificial  erass  to  employ  Cocksfoot 
where  other  grasses  ean  be  made  to -succeed;  for  we  have 
ipvanably  found  it  overgrowing  the  sorts  with  which  it  was 
mtxed,  and  forming  coarse  tufts,  which  neither  feedipg  ^ox 
ipowiag  have  been  able  to  keep  down. 


[Dactylia  glomerata] 
1,  a  tptkclot  much  magnined ;  a,a,  the  glumot;  %  a  flurct  ^ith  the  pale 

DACTYLO'CERUS.    [Phro^ine.] 


DACTYLOTOGY.  The  simplt  art  of  coramunicatiog 
ideas  by  spelline  words  with  the  fingers  is  called  dactylology. 
The  positions  wnich  the  fingers  are  made  to  assume  corre- 
spond to  the  alphabetic  characters  of  a  language,  and  tb« 
series  of  alphabetic  signs  is  perhaps  better  known  under 
the  name  of  the  manual  alphabet  The  chief,  and  Xhg 
most  useful  application  of  dactylology  is  hi  the  insti-uction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  various  institutions  for  this 
class  of  persons,  dactylology  is  almost  universally  employed. 
The  letters  may  be  formed  by  the  two  hands,  or  wi.h  onlv 
one  hand :  a  two-handed  alphabet  is  used  in  the  English 
institutions ;  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America, 
the  one-handed  alphabet  is  employed.  Both  these  aloha- 
bets  ai-e  represented  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  500,  of  the  *  Penny  Ma- 
gazine.* By  reference  to  these  engravings,  it  will  be  seen 
that  cither  of  them  may  be  learned  by  an  hour's  practice ; 
they  are  often  taudit  to  the  deaf  and  aumb,  in  conjunction 
with  the  written  alphabet,  in  a  few  days. 

Dactylology  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  natural 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  pimply  a  lan- 
guage of  mimic  signs.  We  mention  this  because  sojne 
persons  have  misunderstood  the  ofRce  and  overrated  the 
value  of  finger-talking ;  imagining  that  all  deaf  and  dumb 
pei-sons  naturally  understand  language,  and  converse  with 
their  fingers,  and  that,  by  acquiring  the  manual  alphabet, 
they  can  communicate  with  them.  Such  persons  shoula 
bear  in  mind  that  the  deaf  are  shut  out  from  all  spoken 
languages ;  that  before  they  can  use  or  understand  a  written 
or  spoken  language,  they  must  learti  it ;  and  that  such  an 
acquirement  is  made,  under  their  disadvantages^  by  a  very 
slow  process.  To  the  uninstructed  deaf,  dactylolc^  is 
useful  as  a  tneans  of  communication  between  them  and 
their  teacher  j  at  first,  in  such  select  language  as  the  pupil 
understands,  or  as  may  be  readily  explaine4  by  mimic  signs 
or  other  auxiliaries.  As  the  pupil  advances  in  the  know- 
ledge of  words  and  their  collocations,  this  mode  of  commu- 
nication becomes  more  satisfkctorv,  and  at  length  he  can 
use  it  to  converse  pn  all  ordinary  subjects  with  the  accuracy 
of  writing  and  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

Deg^rando  has  clearly  and  fhlly  explained  the  use  and 
value  of  this  very  simple  art  {De  t Education  des  Sourds- 
Muets,  Paris,  1827.)  He  says  d*ct)lology  is  to  alphabeiic 
writing  what  that  is  to  speech.  Formed  uport  writing  as  its 
model,  it  represents  it  precisely  as  writing  represents  words. 
But  in  this  connexion  between  dactylology  and  writing,  the 
reciprocal  utility  of  the  two  orders  of  proc^ding  is  at  the 
same  time  the  reverse  of  wha*  W6  have  remarked  in  the 
connexion  between  writing  and  speech.  In  fact,  the  ofl5ce 
of  dactylology  consists  in  giving  to  writing  that  move- 
ableness  which  speech  enioys,  and  which  the  first  loses  in 
the  fixedness  of  depicted  characters.  Dactylology  is  WTiting 
set  tree  from  its  material  dress,  and  from  those  conditions 
necessary  for  the  employment  of  the  pen  or  pencil;  it 
carries  with  itself  these  instruments ;  it  is  ihus  ready  in  all 
familiar  conversations;  it  affords  help  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  It  is  thus  that  dactylology  is  little  more  than  a  toy 
for  those  who  already  possess,  in  speech,  a  means  of  com- 
munication more  easy  and  more  appropriate  to  all  circimi- 
stances.  It  is  thus  also  that  it  becomes  an  essential  re&ource 
to  those  who  are  deprived  of  speech,  to  whom  it  renders  a 
portion  of  those  advantages,  supplying  for  them  writing, 
&nd  giving  it  in  some  manner  a  new  extension.  However, 
dactylology  is  far  from  affording  all  tlie  advantages  of 
speech,  while  it  loses  a  portion  ofthose  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  privilege  of  writing.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  much 
less  rapid  than  speech ;  it  is  unfurnished  with  that  cx- 
nression  whicli  belongs  to  the  human  voice— of  that  infinite 
diversity  wliich  the  soul  finds  within  for  pourtraying  all  tho 
aentiinents  which  affect  it;  it  has  nothing  of  that  harmony, 
that  secret  charm,  that  power  of  imitation  of  which  speech 
is  so  capable ;  its  emplovment,  besides,  obliges  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  business  and  all  action.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  none  of  that  durability  which  renders  writing  so  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  reflection ;  it  is  not  able  to  exhibit 
its  signs  but  after  a  successive  manner ;  it  cannot  preser\-« 
in  composing,  as  writing  does,  those  vast  pictures  which  tha 
inventive  faculty  embraces  simultaneously,  and  subse- 
quently surveys,  in  every  sense,  with  perfect  liberty.  Dac- 
tylology shares  in  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  speech, 
and  in  some  of  those  of  writing ;  it  is  as  fugitive  as  the  first, 
it  is  as  complicated  in  its  forms  as  the  second.  (Vol.  i., 
pp.  259,  60.) 

The  manual  alphabet  has  been  employed  as  a  medium  of 
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iat€tcottrd#  b^twden  tbe.d^itf  unii  dumb,  and  blind  persons; 
it  is  also  commonly  uded  by  the  fornMP  when  the?  have  to 
converse  in  the  dark.  Ai  the  art  addresaes  itaelf  to  the 
sunse  of  touch,  at  i;irell  as  to  that  of  sight,  it  it  easy  to  touch 
another  person's  hands,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
alphabet^  in  such  parts  or  positions  as  to  enable  him  to  read 
the  words  or  sentences  thus  conveyed.  Bulwer,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  (vol.  vi.,  p.  19^ 
was  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  of  manual  alphabets  in 
their  instruction-;  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  did  not 
invent  one,  or  ascertain  and  make  knoiiyn  the  merits  of  one, 
of  which  he  thus  writes: — 

*  A  pregnant  example,  of  the  officious  nattire  of  the  touch, 
in  supplying  the  defect  or  temporall  incapacity  of  other 
senses,  we  have  in  one  Master  Babingten,  of  Burntwood,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  through 
some  sicknesse,  becoining  deaf,  doth,  notwithstanding,  Ibelo 
words,  and,  as  if  he  had  an  eye  in  hi3  finger,  sees  sigties  in 
the  dark;  whose  wifb  discourseth  very  perfbetly  with  him 
by  a  strange  way  of  arthrologie,  or  alphabet  eontrived  on 
the  joynts  of  his  fingers;  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand  in 
the  night,  can  so  discourse  with  him  very  exactly ;  for  he 
feeling  the  joynts  which  she  toucheth  for  letters,  by  them 
collected  into  words,  very  readily  con<;eive8  what  she  would 
sug^st  to  him.'  {C/iirohgia,  or  the  Natural  Language 
of  the  Hand,  p.  106.) 

Perhaps  the  first  manual  alphabet  which  was  published 
in  England  was  that  of  Dalgamo,  the  most  intelligent 
author  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  next  to  Bulwer;  he  published  it  in  1680.  As  few 
copies  of  his  work  are  now  to  be  met  with,  we  shall  give 
his  hand-alphabet,  and  accompany  it  by  as  much  of  his  own 
explanation  as  seems  necessary  for  understanding  hia  views 
on  dactylology.  *  After  much  search  and  many  changes,  I 
have  at  last  fixt  upon  a  i^uget  or  hand-alphabet  aocording 
to  ray  mind ;  for  I  think  it  oannet  be  eonstderably  mended, 
either  by  myself  or  any  other  .(without  makins  tinker's 
work),  for  the  purposes  for  which  I  have  intended  it ;  that 
is,  a  distinct  placing  of  and  easy  pointing  to  the  single 
letters;  with  the  like  distinct  ahd  eaay  abbrtviation  of 
double  and  triple  coDsonants.* 


*  The  scheme  (1  think)  is  So  distinct  and  plain  in  itself, 
that  it  needs  not  much  explication,  at  least  for  the  ainde 
loiters,  which  are  as  distinct  by  their  places  as  the  middle 
and  two  extremes  of  a  right  line  can  make  them.  The 
rules  of  practice  are  two.  1.  Touch  the  places  qf  the  vowels 
tcith  a  cross  touch  trith  any  Jinger  qf  the  right  hand. 
2.  Poynt  to  the  consonants  tmth  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand.  This  is  all  that  I  think  to  be  needful  for  explaining 
the  scheme,  so  far  as  concerns  the  single  letters.* 

This  was  probably  the  finger-alphabet  from  which  our 
present  two-handed  one  was  derivea ;  some  similarities  may 
be  traced  in  them,  particularly  in  the  places  for  the  vowels. 
The  one-handed  alphabet  was  invented  in  Spain,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  piibHshed  in  Bonel's  work.  [Bore rr.] 


'  A  dactylology  of  syllables  lias  been  tometimel  eAvley^ 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  was  one  of 
the  means  adopted  by  Pereire,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  was  more  successful  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  language  to  his  pupils  than  any 
teacher  who  has  since  culti\*ated  tnis  difficult  art  But  his 
modes  of  teaching  were  a  mystery  which  he  always  refused 
to  divulge,  and  they  were  lost  at  his  death.  In  our  own 
days,  M.  Recoing  has  employed  syllabic  dactylology  in  con- 
junction with  stenography,  and  by  these  means,  combined 
with  others  more  commonly  pursued,  he  conducted  the 
instruction  of  his  own  deaf  and  dumb  son  with  that  success 
Whibh  enabled  him  to  convey  to  his  son  the  words  of  a 
speaker  as  rapidly  at  they  were  uttered.  M.  Reeoin^ 
published  two  works  on  this  subject  at  Paris,  in  the  years 
1823  and  1829.  A  system  of  alphabetic  and  syllabio  cUw^ 
tylology  was  also  published  by  Dr.  Deleau,  the  younger»  in 
1830. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  another  application  of  fingcf« 
language,  which,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb« 
is  next  in  importance  to  alphabetic  signs ;  it  is  in  the  de« 
signatien  of  numbers^  and  in  the  emfdoyment  of  the  fingert 
in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  ten  fingers  are  the 
most  ready  and  natural  abacus,  as  they  are  doubtless  the 
most  antient.  That  they  should  early  eome  into  use  for 
exhibiting  numbers,  especially  where  speech  was  wanting^ 
may  be  readily  supposed.  The  only  system  of  manual 
notation  whieh  deserves  that  name  is  the  one  which  we 
shall  new  describe.  It  is  used  in  several  of  the  Ameriean 
and  Sn^flish  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  we  con- 
sider it  perfect,  and  we  believe  it  has  never  before  appeared 
in  any  Bnglish  publication.  Mr.  David  Seixas,  of  Phila'» 
delphia,  improved  the  Abb6  Sicard's  signs  for  numbers, 
and  his  plan  was  used  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  that  city.  The  following  system  was  invented  hf 
Mr.  O.  Stansbury,  a  former  superintendent  of  the  NeW 
York  Institution ;  it  has  received  a  few,  perhaps  unimper* 
tant,  modifications,  and  by  it  any  amount  of  numbers  may  be 
expressed.  Otio  hand  only,  the  left,  is  used,  and  the  pupil'i 
ri^ht  hand  is  thus  leA  at  liberty  to  record  his  oaloulattons  upon 
his  slate.  The  nine  digits  are  represented  one  after  anotmnr 
by  elevating  the  fingers  of  the  hand  successively,  thui:'^ 
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Tb<  cipli^  is  represonted  by  the  closed  liand. 
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The  thumb  represents  one,  the  other  fin^rs  being; 
closed,  the  index-finger  is  added  for  two,  the  middle-finger 
is  raised  fbr  three,  the  ring-finger  is  added  for /our,  and  the 
open  hand  represents  five;  the  little  finger  alone  is  raised 
for  eix,  the  ring-finger  is  added  for  neven,  the  middle-finger 
for  eight,  and  the  fore-finder  is  raised  to  the  others  for  nine. 
Thus  far  for  units.  To  indicate  tens,  the  position  of  the 
hand  is  changed  from  perpendicular  to  horizontal;  the 
thumb  is  pointed  forwards  for  ten,  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger for  twenty,  and  so  on  to  ninety.  Hundreds  are 
pointed  downwards;  thus  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  and 
middle-finger  point^  downwards  represent  300.  If  572 
be  the  number  to  be  designated,  three  positions  of  the  hand 
are  required;  the  five  fingers  are  pointed  downwards  for 
500,  the  little-finger  and  ring-finger  are  pointed  forwards 
for  70,  and  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  are  neld  upright  for 
two.  Daring  these  changes  the  hand  is  kept  in  front  of 
the  body.  To  represent  thousands,  the  left  hand  is  placed 
across  the  body  towards  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  signs 
which  were  used  in  front  for  units,  in  this  situation,  repre- 
sent thousands;  keeping  the  hsuid  in  the  same  situation 
and  pointing  forwards  or  downwards,  tens  of  thousands  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  exhibited.  By  changing  the 
situation  of  the  hand  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  by  exhibiting 
the  various  positions  of  the  fingers  before  describe^ 
millions,  tens  of  millions,  and  hundreds  of  millions  are 
expressed.  The  same  positions,  upright,  forwards,  and 
downwards,  exhibited  in  other  situations,  nofty  ^  anplied  to 
the  expression  of  hotations  to  any  extent.  Though  rather 
complex  in  description,  the  whole  is  most  easy  and  compre- 
hensive in  operation.  The  superiority  of  this  system  of 
manual  notation  for  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  for  making  signals  of  numbers  where  silence  is 
nectary,  compared  with  the  clumsy  resources  of  figuring 
the  digits  in  the  air,  of  repetitions  of  tens  by  the  ten 
fingers,  or  even  of  arbitrary  signs,  will  be  at  once  acknow- 
ledged^ 

DACTYIXyPORA.    [Polyparia  Membranacea.] 

DACTYLO'PTERUS  (Lac^p^de),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Acanthopterygii  and  family  Loricati.  Generic 
characters: — head  tiattened,  laree  and  long,  and  rising 
suddenly  from  the  muzzle,  which  is  very  short ;  inferior 
angle  of  the  pre-operculum  furnished  with  an  elongated 
strong  spine;  operculum  without  spines;  mouth  small; 
jaws  furnished  with  masses  of  minute  conical  teeth ;  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  six  in  number ;  some  of  the  anterior  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fin  free ;  subpectoral  rays  numerous,  very  long, 
and  connected  by  a  membrane ;  ventral  fins  with  four  rays ; 
bodv  covered  with  hard  carinated  scales. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  classed  with  the  gurnards ; 
they  may  however  be  readily  distinguished  from  tne  typical 
or  true  gurnards*  by  the  immense  size  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

In  the  true  giumards  we  observe  three  detached  rays 
situated  under  the  pectoral  fins,  but  springing  firom  the 
same  base :  in  our  present  eenus  these  rays  are  very  nu- 
merous, immensely  long,  and  connected  by  a  membrane. 
By  means  of  these  large  fins,  the  length  of  which  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  these  fishes  are 
enabled  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  several  seconds, 
which  they  often  do  to  escape  from  their  enemies  when  pur- 
sued ;  but  in  quitting  the  waters  to  avoid  their  pursuers  in 
that  element,  they  not  unfrequently  fall  a  prey  to  the 
firigate-birds  and  albatrosses. 

This  genus  contains  but  two  species,  one  of  which  has 
been  long  known :  it  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
the  Trigla  volitans  of  Linnaeus,  commonly  called  the  flying- 
eurnard  and  flying-fish.t  The  other  species  inhabits  the 
Indian  Seas,  and  is  the  Dactylopterus  onentalis  of  Cuvier. 

*  Thote  belonging  to  the  genas  Trigla  as  now  restricted  by  Cuvier  and 
others. 

♦  There  are  other  flying-fishes  with  which  our  present  speci<»s  must  not  be 
GO&fiMUuM*    The  ooamon  flyhig-flsh  belongs  to  the  genus  Exoeetus. 


Tlie  fiying-gumard  (Dactyloptem*  volitans)  varies  firom 
one  foot  to  fifl^n  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour 
above,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  tint :  the  sides  of  the  body 
are  red,  and  the  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour.  The 
large  pectoral  fins  are  of  a  blackish  tint,  mottled  and  spotted 
with  blue ;  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  ar«  of  a  rose-colour ; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  gray,'  with  clouded  markings  of  a 
deeper  hue ;  the  posterior  dorsal  is  transparent,  and  its 
rays  are  of  a  pale  colour,  spotted  with  brown* 


[Dactylopterus  orientalis.] 

DADO,  a  term  for  the  die  or  plane  face  of  a  pedestal. 
The  dado  employed  in  the  interiors  of  buildings  is  a  con- 
tinuous pedestal,  with  a  plinth  and  base  moulding  and  a 
cornice  or  dado  moulding  surmounting  the  die.  This  con- 
tinuous pedestal,  with  its  moulding,  is  constructed  of  wood, 
and  is  usually  about  the  height  of  a  chair-back.  Its  present 
use  is  to  protect  the  stucco-work  or  paper  of  the  walls,  but 
originally  it  was  used  as  an  architectural  decoration  to  a 
room.  The  construction  requires  care  in  joining  the  deals 
of  the  dado,  which  are  ploughed  and  tongued  and  keyed 
transversely  at  their  backs,  m  order  to  prevent  any  joint 
from  appearing  in  the  die  or  plane  surface.  Some  dados 
are  pannelled. 

DiBDA'LION.    [Falconidje.] 

DAFFODIL,  the  English  name  of  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  and  its  allies,  to  which  some  recent  botanists  have 
given  the  generic  name  of  Ajax. 

DAGHESTAN,  a  country  situated  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Terek,  43**  50'  N.  lat,  to  the  peninsula  of  Ab- 
sheran  on  the  south,  40''  30'  N.  lat.  Though  forming  a 
part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Oeorgia,  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  valleys  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  Mount  Caucasus  are  governed  by  independent  petty 
sovereigns,  but  those  which  possess  the  low  and  nilly 
country  towards  the  sea  are  dependent  on  the  Russian 
governor.  The  term  Daghcstan  means  the  mountainous 
country,  from  the  Turkish  word  Dagh,  a  mountain. 
[Georgia  and  Drrbend.] 

DAGHO,  DAGOE.  or  DAGEN,  an  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  41  miles  long,  and 
varying  from  27  to  37  miles  in  breadth ;  in  58°  4'  to  59**  N. 
lat,  and  from  22**  20'  to  23**  8'  E.  long.  It  is  comprehended 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Reval,  circle  of  Habsel,  and  is 
divided  bv  a  small  channel  from  the  island  of  Oesel.  Its 
area  is  a(>out  304  square  miles :  it  contains  three  parishes. 
The  inhabitants,  about  10,000  in  number,  are  Esthonians; 
they  are  employed  in  husbandry,  grazing,  fisheries,  and 
carry  on  a  little  trade  in  the  port  of  Tewenhaven,  which 
lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  Tlie  coasts  abound- 
ing in  shallows  and  sandbanks,  a  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  near  the  village  of  Dagerort,  in  58**  50'  N.  lat,  and 
22**  40'  E.  long.  The  Swedes,  to  whom  the  Danes  ceded 
Dagho  in  1645,  ceded  it  in  their  turn  to  Russia  under  the 
treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1791. 

DAGOBE'RT  I.,  son  of  Clotarius  II.,  succeeded  him  in 
628  in  the  Frankish  monarchy.  He  gave  his  brother  Ca- 
ribert  a  part  of  Aquitania,  with  the  city  of  Toulouse,  but 
Caribert  dying  in  630,  Dagobert  reunited  the  whole  mo- 
narchy under  his  sceptre,  and  caused  Chilpenc,  Caribert's 
eldest  son,  to  be  put  to  death.  Boggis,  another  son  of  Cari- 
bert, was  the  head  of  the  line  of  the  dukes  ef  Aquitaine,  and 
of  the  counts  of  Armagnac.  Dagobert  sustained  wars  against 
the  Saxons  from  England,  the  VaM^^n^^^e  Fjt^neos, 
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the  Sdavonians,  and  the  Bretons,  and  he  obliged  Judieael, 
the  prince  of  Britanny,  to  give  him  satisfaction  for  the  incur- 
sions which  he  had  made  into  his  territories.  When  the  Bul- 
garians were  flying  from  before  the  Huns,  they  took  refuge 
m  Austrasia,  where  Dagobert  granted  them  an  asylum ; 
but  soon  after,  fearing  that  these  guests  might  become  too 
powerful  for  him,  he  gave  orders  to  have  them  all  massacred 
m  one  night,  when  10,000  families  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Dagobert  was  cruel  and  debauched,  like  ail  the  rest  of  the 
Merovingian  kings ;  and  yet  in  the  old  ballads  and  chro- 
nicles he  is  call^  '  le  bon  Roi  Dagobert*  He  published 
the  laws  of  the  Franks;  he  encouraged  commerce,  and 
opened  negotiations  for  that  purpose  with  the  Byzantine 
emperors;  and  he  made  Paris  his  permanent  residence. 
The  wealth  and  splendour  of  his  court  are  extolled  by  the 
chroniclers.  Eligius,  or  Eloi,  a  skilful  goldsmith  of  the' 
time,  became  his  treasurer  and  confidential  minister,  and 
was  also  made  bishop  of  Noyon.  Dagobert  died  in  638,  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  left  two  sons,  Siegbert  II.,  who 
succeeded  him  in  Austrasia,  and  Clovis  II.,  who  became 
king  of  Burgundy  and  Neuslria. 

DAGOBERT  II.,  son  of  Siegbert  II.,  king  of  Austrasia, 
was  shut  up  in  a  convent  after  his  father's  death,  in  656,  by 
Grimoald,  maire  of  the  palace,  who  gave  the  crown  to  his 
own  son.  Dagobert  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  the  report  of 
his  death  was  spread  in  France.  In  Scotland  he  married 
Mathilda,  a  Scotch  princess,  and  after  many  years  returned, 
and  was  acknowledged  king  of  Austrasia.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  679  by  Ebroin,  maire  of  the  palace  of  Thierri  UI., 
kinfi^  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria.  Fepin  d*Heristel  suc- 
ceeded Dagobert  in  Austrasia,  not  as  king,  but  with  the 
title  of  duke. 

DAGOBERT  III.  succeeded  his  father  Childebert  III.  as 
king  of  the  Franks  in  7 11.  Pepin  d*Heristel  continued  to 
enjoy  the  whole  authority,  as  he  had  done  under  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  nominal 
kings  have  been  styled  in  history  Rob  Fain^ans.  Pepin 
died  in  714,  and  Rainfroy  succeeded  as  maire  of  the  palace. 
In  715  Dagobert  died,  leaving  a  child  called  Thierri,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Thierri  IV .,  and  was  set  ujp  as  a  nomi- 
nal kinjT  by  Charles  Martel,  the  natural  son  of  Pepin  d'He- 
ristel.  "(Henschenius,  Historical  Dissertation  on  the  three 
Dagoberts,  4to.,  1653.) 

DA'GYSA.  [SALPA.J 
.  DA'HLIA,  a  small  genus  of  Composite  flowers,  of  which 
three  species  only  are  known,  all  natives  of  Mexico.  Of 
these,  two,  D.  coccinea  and  D.  Cervantesii,  were  formerly 
cultivated  in  this  country,  but  not  sporting  into  varieties, 
and  being  much  less  beautiful  than  £>.  variabilis,  they  are 
not  now  seen  in  gardens.  D.  variabilis  itself  is,  in  its  wild 
state,  a  bushy  herbaceous  plant,  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  single  purple  or  lilac  flowers,  and  is  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  its  beauty.  In  cultivation  however  it  is  so 
jeadily  improved  in  size  and  form,  and  sports  into  such 
endless  varieties  in  stature,  leaves,  and  flowers,  that  it  has 
become  the  most  extensively  cultivated  florist's  plant  of  the 
present  day.  Its  innumerable  sorts  are  the  glory  of  our 
gardens  in  the  autumn,  and  are  quite  unrivalled  at  that 
season  of  the  year:  they  are  however  destroyed  hj  the 
earliest  frosts.  Each  season  produces  its  favourite  vaneties, 
and  these  are  in  their  turn  eclipsed  by  others  of  a  newer 
or  a  choicer  form.  For  those  which  are  the  most  in  vogue 
at  the  present  day  the  nurserymen's  lists  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  their  fleeting  reputation  renders  them  undeserving 
of  notice  in  a  permanent  work. 

As  some  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  substi- 
tute the  name  of  Greorpna  for  that  of  Dahlia,  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  name  Dahlia  originated 
with  the  Spanish  botanist  Cavanilles  in  1791 ;  that  the 
name  was  applied  by  Hiunberg  to  a  different  genus  in  1 792, 
without  however  superseding  the  former;  that  the  name 
Georgina  was  not  heard  of  till  1803,  and  that  consequently, 
as  priority  of  publication  settles  all  such  matters,  there  is 
no  pretence  for  abolishing  Dahlia  and  substituting  Geor- 
gina. 

DAHOMY,  a  celebrated  and  for  some  time  powerful 
negro  kingdom  of  western  Africa,  lying  inland  from  the 
part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  called  the  blave  Coast.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Ashantee,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  river  Volta.  Its  southern  boundary  is  about  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  and  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
about  150  or  200  miles  farther  into  the  interior,  which 
would  bring  it  near  the  range  of  the  Kong  Mountains.   Its 


capital,  Abemey,  is  placed  in  lat  7®  59'  N.,  and  an  about 
long.  3^  20'  E. 

Even  the  name  of  Dahomy  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown  in  Europe  till  some  time  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  Dauma,  which  is  no  doubt  tlie 
same  kingdom,  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus, 
along  with  several  others,  of  which  he  merely  says  that  they 
lie  south  of  Nigritia ;  and  that  name  is  found  placed  where 
Dahomy  lies  in  several  maps  published  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  earliest  being  probably  one  in 
the  Geography  of  Sanutus,  published  at  Venice  in  1588. 
It  occurs  so  placed  even  in  the  Maps  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore's 
Mathematics,  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Halley  in 
1681 ;  but  in  another  map  published  by  Halley  in  1700  it 
is  omitted,  and  it  does  not  again  appear  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  most  recent  accounts  indeed  now  represented 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  Africa  as  occupied  by  other 
states.  Bosman,  who  has  minutely  described  this  part 
of  the  African  coast  from  personal  observation,  in  a  series 
of  letters  written  in  1700  and  1701,  makes  no  mention 
of  Dahomy.  The  Dahomans  for  the  first  time  made  their 
appearance  on  the  coast  where  the  European  establish- 
ments were  in  the  reign  of  their  king  Trudo  Andati,  or, 
as  other  accounts  call  him,  Guadja  Trudo,  who  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1 708.  This  prince,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  remarkable  talent,  as  well 
as  of  inordinate  ambition  and  warlike  ferocity,  having  de- 
termined upon  securini^  to  himself  a  share  ofthe  European 
commerce,  in  forcing  his  way  to  the  coast  captured  in  1724 
the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardra,  the  most  powerful 
state  that  lav  between  him  and  the  sea.  .  Here  he  found  a 
Mr.  Bulstrode  Lamb,  who  resided  in  the  place  as  factor  for 
the  English  African  Company.  Lamb  was  detained  in  cap- 
tivity for  nearly  three  years ;  but  was  treated  with  extra- 
ordinary kindness  and  consideration  by  the  black  monarch, 
who  till  now  had  never  set  his  eye  upon  either  a  white  man 
or  the  sea.  We  believe  the  earliest  account  of  Dahomy 
that  exists  is  a  very  curious  letter  written  by  Lamb,  after 
he  had  been  for  some  months  in  captivity,  to  his  superior, 
Mr.  Tucker,  governor  of  the  English  fort  at  Whidah  (the 
Juida  of  the  French,  and  Fida  of  the  Dutch).  It  is  dated 
from  Abomey,  in  November,  1 724  ;  but  did  not  appear  in 
print  till  it  was  published  at  the  end  of  a  *New  Voyage  to 
Guinea,*  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  which  appeared  at  ten- 
don in  1745.  Smith  had  been  on  the  Slave  Coast  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1727,  when  he  found  that  only  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival  the  king  of  Dahomy  had  elTected  the 
conquest  of  the  state  of  Whidah,  lying  along  the  coast,  and 
had  laid  in  ruins  the  English,  French,  and  Portuguese 
forts  situated  at  its  capital,  Sabi,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
Xavier.  The  captains  of  these  forts  and  all  the  European 
residents  were  now  prisoners  in  the  Dahoman  camp.  How- 
ever, they  were  all  soon  after  released,  as  Lamb  had  been  a 
short  time  before.  We  have  the  continuation  of  the  narra- 
tive in  the  *  Full  Account  of  some  part  of  Guinea,*  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1734,  by  Captain  William  Snelgrave, 
who  arrived  at  this  part  of  the  African  coast  only  a  few 
weeks  after  Smith,  and  while  the  king  of  Dahomy  and  his 
troops  still  occupied  the  territory.  The  narrative  of  Snel- 
grave, who  visited  the  Dahoman  camp,  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious. In  1 729  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  coast. 
In  the  interval  the  king  of  Dahomy  and  the  governors  of 
the  French  and  English  forts  had  awiin  come  into  collision ; 
and  just  before  Snelgrave's  arrival,  Mr.  Testefole,  the  Eng- 
lish governor,  who  had  imprudently  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  people  of  Whidah  to  an  insurrection  against  their  Ehx- 
homan  masters,  had  been  seized  by  the  latter  and  put  to 
death.  Snelgrave  has,  from  the  information  of  others, 
brought  down  his  account  to  the  end  of  March,  1732,  at 
which  time  a  new  quarrel  had  ended  in  the  destnaction  of 
the  Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  forts  at  the 
town  of  Jaquin,  the  only  other  part  of  the  Slave  Coast  where 
there  were  any  European  establishments.  The  residents, 
however,  although  taken  prisoners  in  the  first  instance, 
were  all  eventually  allowed  to  take  their  departure.  It  is 
asserted,  nevertheless,  that  Guadja  Trudo  in  his  advanced 
years  became  more  blood-thirsty  than  ever,  and  that  a 
morbid  suspiciousness  by  degrees  took  possession  of  him, 
and  destroyed  the  better  qualities  of  his  former  character. 
He  died  this  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Bossa  Ahadee.  A  work  entitled  *  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
Bossa  Ahadee,  with  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Abomey 
in  1772,'  was  published  in  1789,  by  Mqi^bert  Norris  of 
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Liverpool,  a  person  who  had  heen  engaged  for  eighteen 
years  in  the  African  trade.  It  is  accompanied  hy  a  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  Dahomy,  and  is  reprinted,  with  many  cor- 
rections and  additions  by  the  author,  in  *  The  History  of 
Dahomy,  compiled  from  authentic  memoirs,  hy  Archibald 
Pabel,  Esq.,  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,*  4to.,  London, 
1793.  This  last-mentioned  work  brings  down  the  history 
of  Dahomy,  through  the  reigns  of  Ahadee,  a  destcstablo 
tyrant,  the  scourge  of  hi*  own  subjects  and  the  torment  of 
all  his  neighbours,  for  forty  years  ;  of  his  son,  Adahoonzou 
II.,  by  whom  ho  was  succeeded  in  1774,  and  who  continued 
his  oppression  and  his  ferocious  wars ;  and  of  the  first  years 
of  that  of  Adahoonaou's  son  and  successor  Wheenoohew, 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  1789.  The  materials  for  the 
two  last  reigns  were  contributed  hy  Lionel  Abson,  Esq., 
the  British  governor  at  Whidah,  who  had  then  been  twenty- 
seven  vears  in  the  country.  The  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Dahomy  for  some  years  further  is  given  in  a  little 
work  entitled  *  A  Voyage  to  Africa,  with  some  account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Dahomian  People,*  by 
John  M'Leod,  M.D.,  12mo.,  London,  1820.  Mr.  M*Leod 
visited  this  part  of  Africa  in  1803.  At  that  time  Dahomy 
still  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  state,  and  to  have  ex- 
ercised sovereignty  over  all  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  reigning  king  was  a  younger  son  of  Wheenoohew,  the 
elder  having  heen  set  aside  because  one  of  his  toes  over- 
lapped anotner.  It  appears,  however,  ftom  the  accounts  of 
Clapperton  and  the  Landers,  that  Dahomy  has  now  been 
reduced  to  subjection  by  tl>e  neighbouring  state  of  Yarriba ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Yarriba  in  its  turn  very  soon  will  be, 
if  it  has  not  already  been,  absorbed  by  the  extending  empire 
of  the  Fellatahs. 

The  region  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy  is  situated 
is  a  vast  plain  rising  by  a  very  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea. 
No  river  worth  notice  feiUs  into  the  sea  between  the  Volta 
and  the  Brass  river,  or  Niger.  The  soil  is  a  rich  reddish 
clay,  on  which  scarcely  a  stone  is  to  be  found  Of  the  bigness 
of  a  walnut.  All  who  have  visited  the  coast,  especially 
before  the  devastations  of  the  Dahomans,  describe  it  as  a 
scene  of  raatcliless  beauty  and  luxuriance.  An  ample  ac- 
count of  its  vegetable  productions,  comprising  maite  and 
other  farinaceous  crops ;  yams,  potatoes,  pine-apples,  melons, 
oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits ;  a  singular 
fruit  said  to  posses*  the  property  of  communicating  a  sweet 
taste  to  the  strongest  acios  and  bitters ;  indigo,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  palm  oil,  spices,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Dalzel's  book,  to  whioh  may  be  added  some 
notices  in  Mr.  M'Leod's  volume.  The  country  i^ounds 
with  tigers,  leopards,  hyaenas,  elephants,  buffaloes,  deer, 
sheep,  goats,  hos^s,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  several  varieties 
of  poultry.  It  IS  also  infested  by  boa  snakes  of  immense 
sixe,  and  other  kinds  of  serpents.  The  government  of  Da- 
homy is,  or  at  least  formerly  was,  as  absolute  a  despotism 
as  has  anywhere  existed ;  and  authority  is  maintained  by 
the  shedding  of  blood  at  a  rate  which  has  been  approached 
nowhere  but  in  Africa.  The  customs  or  festivities  held  at 
the  court  of  the  monarch  on  occasion  of  the  annual  receipt 
of  duties  or  tribute,  are  of  the  same  ferociously  sanguinary 
character  with  those  that  take  place  at  Ashantee.  Their 
regular  season  appears  to  be  in  April  or  May,  but  instances 
are  mentioned  of  their  lastinjf  for  three  months,  and  in 
these  cases  they  seem  to  begin  earlier  in  the  year.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  royal  residence  is  human  skulls,  of 
which,  when  a  number  was  wanted  to  pave  a  court  or  de- 
corate a  ceiling,  it  was  not  an  unusual  procesa  to  have  some 
scores  of  persons  massacred  for  the  purpose.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  formerly  carried  on  with  Dahomy  and  the  sub- 
ject states  on  the  coast  was  in  slaves ;  and  since  the  aban- 
donment of  that  trade  on  the  part  of  the  principal  European 
powers,  which  used  to  resort  to  this  part  of  Africa,  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  these  kingdoms  hold  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  become  quite  insignificant.  The 
only  money  of  the  Dahomans  consists  of  cowry  shells,  of 
which  a  thousand  are  stated  to  represent  half-a-crown  Eng- 
lish. Their  language  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  people  of 
"VVhidah  and  the  other  nations  of  the  coast. 

DAILLE',  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Chatelleraut  in  1594,  of 
a  Protestant  family.  In  1612  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  two  grandsons  of  Duplessis  Mornay,  the  friend  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  he  travelled  with  them  in  several  countries 
of  Europe.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
famous  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  On  his  return  to  France  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Charenton  in  1626,    H«  published  many 


works  on  divinity,  both  in  Latin  and  French,  and  especially 
on  controversial  subjects.    He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in 
his  time.    His  principal  productions  are: — 1,   *Trait6  do 
Temploi  des  S.  S.  Pfires  pour  le  jugement  des  diffSrends  de 
la   religion,'  Geneva,  1632,  which  was  also  published    in 
Latin,  with  the  title  *  De  usu  Patrum :'  it  is  one  of  Daill6's 
best  works,  and  much  esteemed,  especially  by  the  Presb  j-- 
terians ;     2,   *  De  la  croyance  des  Pdres  sur  le  fait  des 
images ;    3,  *  Advorsus  Latinorum  traditionem  de  rcligiosi 
cultus  objecto;'     4,    *  De  cullibus  religiosis  Latinorum.* 
These  three  last  works  attempt  to  prova,  that  in  the  early 
or  primitive  Christian  church  there  was  no  religious  worship 
paid  to  the  host,  nor  to  relics,  crots,  image*,  &c.     5,  •  D© 
confirmaticme  et  cxtrema  unctione ;'   6,  *  De  sacramental! 
sive  auriculari  Latinonini  Confcssione,'  Geneva,  1661.   This 
last  work  puts  forth  the  strongest  ai^umenta  against  the 
practice  of  auricular  or  private  confession.    [Cojcfession.J 
7,  •  De  scriptis   quco  sub  Dionysii  Areopagitso  et  Sanett 
Ignatii  Antiocheni    nominibus    circtimferunlur,*  Geneva, 
1666.     Daill6  looks  upon  the  works  attributed  to  Diony«iti# 
and  Ignatius,  of  Antioch,  as  apocryphal.    This,  which  i*  a 
work  of  much  hi-.torical  and  critical  learning,  is  dedicated 
to  Samuel  Bochart.     8,  *  De  psenis  et  satisfactionibu;*  hu- 
manis.*    He  also  wrote  an  apology  of  the  reformed  churches 
and  numerous   sermons,   which  have   been  collected  in 
several  volumes,  and  also  *  DerniSres  heures  de  Duplessii 
Mornay,'  Ley  den,    1647.     Daillc  died  at  Paris  in  1670, 
His  son,  Adrlen  Daill^,  left  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  de  Nantes,  and  retired  to  Ziirich,  where  he  wrote  Sis 
father's  life. 

DAIRY,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  place  where  th*- 
milk  of  rows  is  kept  and  converted  into  butter  or  cheese. 
The  occupation  is  called  dairying;  and  land  which  in 
chiefly  appropriated  to  feed  cows  for  this  purpose  is  calM 
a  dairy  farm. 

A  dairy-house  should  be  situated  on  a  dry  spot  some- 
what elevated,  on  the  sid«  of  a  gentle  declivity,  and  on  a 
porous  £oil.  It  should  be  on  the  west  or  north-west  side  of 
a  hill  if  possible,  or  at  least  Sheltered  from  .the  north,  east, 
and  south,  by  high  trees.  In  some  countries  where  there 
are  natural  caverns  with  an  opening  to  the  west,  and  springs 
of  water  at  hand,  the  best  and  coolest  dairies  are  thus  pre*- 
pared  by  nature.  Artificial  excavations  in  the  sides  of  free- 
stone rocks  are  sometimes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
milk,  and  more  frequently  wine.  Where  no  such  natural 
advantages  exist,  the  requisite  coolness  in  summer,  and 
equal  temperature  in  winter,  which  are  essential  in  a  eood 
dair}%  may  be  obtained  by  sinking  the  floor  of  the  <toirr 
some  feet  under  ground,  and  forming  an  arched  roof  of 
stone  or  brick,  in  cold  climates  flues  around  the  dairy 
are  a  great  advantage  in  winter;  and  an  ice-house  in 
warm  summers  is  equally  useful.  But  these  are  only 
adapted  to  those  dairies  which  are  kept  more  as  a  luxurt 
than  as  an  object  of  profit.  In  mountainous  countries,  such 
as  Switzerland,  where  the  summers  are  hot  in  the  valleys, 
and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  or  high  valleys  between 
them  are  covered  with  fine  pastures,  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  the  dairy  is  removed  to  a  higher  and  cooler  atmo- 
sphere, where  the  best  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Cool- 
ness is  also  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  an 
abundant  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  every  dairy.  It 
is  also  a  great  advantage  if  a  pure  stream  can  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  dairy,  with  a  current  of  air  to  carry  off 
any  effluvia,  and  keep  the  air  continually  renewed. 

As  the  milk  suffers  more  or  less  from  being  agitated,  or 
too  much  cooled,  befbre  it  is  set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  the 
cow-hcuse  or  milking-place  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  dairy,  or  rather  it  should  be  under  the  same  roof. 
The  milk  may  then  be  brought  immediately  from  the  cows, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  outer  air.  The  dairy-house 
should  consist  of  three  distinct  apartments  below,  with  lofts 
and  cheese -chambers  above.  The  principal  place  is  th6 
dairy,  properly  so  called,  sunk  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  with  a.  stone  or  brick  bench  or  tabid 
round  three  sides  of  it  to  hold  the  milk  pans.  This  fable 
should  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  outer  soil.  Air- 
holes covered  with  wire  should  be  made  in  the  walls  a 
little  above,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dairy ;  and  they 
should  have  shutters  sliding  over  them  to  open  or  shut  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  The  floor  should  be  of  stone  of 
paving  tiles,  sloping  gently  towards  a  drain  to  carry  6ff  thi 
water.  Ortat  car*  should  od  taken  that  no  water  rtagnatdi 
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{a  Ibis  drain,  which  muit  be  kept  as  clean  aa  the  floor  of 
the  d^iry,  and'not  communicate  with  any  sink,  but  run  out 
into  the  open  air:  a  declivity  from  the  dairy  in  essential  for 
this  purpose.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  it  must  run  into 
ftn  open  tank,  and  the  water  be  regularly  pumped  out. 
The  windows  of  the  dairy  should  be  latticed.  Glazed 
windows  may  be  added  for  the  winter,  but  they  should  al- 
ways be  open  except  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather.  There 
may  be  shutters  to  close  entirely,  but  this  is  not  essential. 
If  the  windows  are  made  like  Venetian  blinds,  the  light  will 
be  excluded  without  excluding  the  air.  The  utmost  purity 
must  be  maintained  in  the  air  of  a  dairy ;  nothing  should 
enter  it  that  can  produce  the  slightest  sraelL  No  dieese  or 
rennet  should  be  kept  in  it;  and  particularly  no  meat, 
dressed  or  undressed.  Even  the  dairy-maid  should  avoid 
remaining  longer  in  it  than  is  neisessary,  and  should  at  all 
times  be  extremely  clean  in  her  person. 

The   next  imix)rtant  place  is  a  kind  of  wash-house,  in 
which  there  is  a  chimney  where  a  large  copper  kettle  hangs 
on  a  crane  to  heat  water  in,  or  milk  when  cheese  is  made. 
In  countries  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  pit-coal  is  the  com- 
mon fuel,  a  copper  may  be  set  in  brick-work  with  a  ffrate 
undttr  it^  as  is  usual  in  England.    In  this  place  all  the 
utensils  of  the  dairy  are  kept,  and  scalded  with  boiling 
water  every  day.     It  should  have  an  outer  door,  which  may 
be  to  the  south,  and  benches  outside  on  which  the  pails 
and  other  utensils  may  be  set  to  dry  and  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
Between  the  two  last  apartments  may  be  another  commu- 
nicating with  both,  and  forming  a  kind  of  vestibule,  where 
the  churning  may  take  place ;  and  over  them  a  cheese-room 
and  lofts,  or  any  other  useful  chambers.  A  verandah  round 
the  dairy  is  very  convenient,  or  on  three  sides  at  least.    It 
shades  from  the  sun,  and  adds  to  the  warmth  in  winter ; 
and  the  utensils  may  be  dried  and  aired  under  it  even  in 
rainy  weather.    Gentlemen's  dairies  are  often  built  expen- 
sively, and  highly  ornamented ;  but  they  seldom  unite  all 
the  conveniences  essential  to  a  good  dair^,  because  the  ar- 
chitects who  plan  them  are  seldom  practical  farmers.  They 
are  generally  too  far  from  the  cow-houses,  which  might  be 
joined  to  them  without  detracting  from  the  neatness  of  the 
structure.    A  dairy-house  placed  near  a  mansion,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  farm  buildings,  is  quite  out  of  its  place. 
In  Switzerland  and  in  Holland,  the  cow-house  and  dairy 
often  have  a  very  neat  appearance  within  a  short  distance 
ft'om  the  principal  residence.    The  plan  in  both  countries 
is  very  similar ;  the  style  of  the  roof  is  the  chief  difference. 
It  is  taken  from  the  common  dairy-farms  in  Holland,  where 
the  farmer  and  his  family  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
his  cows.    In  the  Netherlands,  especially  in  North  Holland 
and  Friesland,  a  cow-house  is  as  clean  as  any  dwelling- 
house,  and  the  family  often  assemble  and  take  their  mcais 
in   it.      The  followmg  description  of  a    cow-house   and 
dairy  under  one  roof  combines  all  that  is  useful,  with 
considerable    neatness  internally  and  externally : — ^It   is 
a  building  about  sixty  feet  lone  by  thirty  wide,   with  a 
verandah  running  round  three  sides  of  it.    The  dwelling  is 
not  here  attached,  as  it  usually  is  in  common  dairies,  and  the 
building  is  not  surrounded  by  a  farm-yard :  these  are  the 
only  circumstances  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  a  com- 
mon peasant.    The  dairy-room  is  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  soil,  and  is  paved  with  brick.    The  sides  are  covered 
with  Dutch  tiles,  and  the  arched  roof  with  hard  cement. 
The  cow-house,  like  all  in  Holland,  has  a  broad  passage  in 
the  middle,  and  the  cows  stand  with  their  heads  towards 
this  passage,  which  is  pared  with  clinkers  or  bricks  set  on 
edge.    Their  tails  are  towards  the  wall,  along  which  runs  a 
broad  gutter  sunk  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
place  on  which  the  cows  stand.    This  gutter  slopes  towards 
a  sink  covered  with  an  iron  grate,  which  communicates  by 
a  broad  arched  drain  with  a  vaulted  tank  into  which  all  the 
liquid  flows.   The  gutter  is  washed  clean  twice  a  day  before 
the  cows  are  milked.    The  cows  stand  or  lie  on  a  sloping 
brick  floor,  and  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  litter  allowed 
them,  which  is  removed  every  day  and  carried  to  the  dung- 
heap  or  to  the  pig-styes  to  be  more  fully  converted  into 
dung.  Whenever  the  litter  is  removed,  the  bricks  are  swept 
clean ;  and  in  summer  thev  are  washed  with  water.    In 
Holland  the  cows*  tails  are  kept  up  by  a  cord  tied  to  the 
end  of  them,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  with  a  weight  at 
the  other  end,  as  we  see  practised  with  horses  that  have 
been  nicked :  thus  they  cannot  hit  themselves,  or  the  person 
who  milks  them.    The  manner  in  which  the  cows  are  fast- 
ened is  worthy  of  notice :— iTwo  slight  pillars  of  strong  wood 


are  placed  perpendicularly  about  two  feet  distancA  froQi 
each  other,  so  that  the  cow  can  readily  pass  her  head  be- 
tween them.  On  each  of  these  is  an  iron  ring,  which  runs 
freely  up  and  down,  and  has  a  hook  in  its  circumference : 
two  small  chains  pass  from  these  hooks  to  a  leather  strap, 
which  buckles  round  the  neck  of  the  cow.  Thus  the  co;iv 
can  rise,  and  lie  down,  and  move  forward  to  take  her  food, 
which  is  placed  in  a  low  manger  before  the  two  pillars  ;  but 
she  eannot  strike  her  neighbour  with  her  horns.  The  man- 
gers or  troughs  are  of  wood,  or  of  bricks  cexrented  together, 
and  are  kept  as  clean  as  all  the  rest  of  the  cow-house.    In 
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.  .  passag*  fhroaffh  the  cow.honte  nnd  dniry  in  f^t  wide,  pared 
viOi  brick*  wet  od  edg«  or  Dutch  cllnken.  The  food  U  brouf  ht  in  th  s  paa- 
saga  io  a  tnall  carl  and  diatribnt^d  to  Iht*  cows. 

B,  part  u(  the  above  passajje  closed  in  whh  doors  and  forming  a-rpstibnle  to 
the  dairy:  C,  dairy-room,  in  wfiich  only  milk,  cieam,  and  biuter.  nn*  kppt. 
It  ia  Bank  three  fti«t  uadirr  Ihe  Ivrel  of  the  coar-housv,  and  cuvervd  nitli  a 
brick  arch;  it  has  one  latticed  window,  and  saverai  Tontilatom,  un  a  luvel 
with  the  place  on  which  the  milk  vc!«ftels  an*  set. 

D,  the  room  where  the  nteintls  are  acahled.  and  where  cheese  is  made  j  ia 
one  aoruer  is  a  fireplace,  with  a  laric  kettle  or  a  cofiper  set. 

E,  a  stairs  to  go  up  to  the  chc«»sir  room  M,  and  lolt  N. 

F,  calf  pens,  in  which  the  calves  arv  tit'd  up  to  fatten,  so  that  lh«*y  cannot 
turn  to  lick  thamaelras  {  a  small  trough  with  pounded  chalk  and  salt  in  each 
pen. 

G.thc  plnce  for  the  cows,  without  partition*;  each  cow  is  tied  to  two  posts 
by  two  small  chains  and  two  iron  rings,  whirh  ran  on  the  posts.  The  chains 
ax«  fastened  ton  broad  leather  strap,  which  is  buckled  round  tlie  neck  o 
each  cow.  H,  II.  two  sinks,  with  Inm  frniings  over  ihvm.  to  eatch  the  iirioe 
from  the  gutters  I,  I.  which  run  all  the  length  of  thf  r(TW-house  on  each  side, 
K,  tite  urine  Unk.  Taultad  over  with  a  door.  L,  to  clean  it  out,  and  a  pump  to 
pomp  up  the  Uqtiiid  manure.  O,  O,  in  tlie  sactbn.  are  placea  whera  the  graM 
food  or  ruois  art  deposited  for  the  daj  •  consuroptioa.   >,  a  bay-loft.  P 
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•Switzerland  the  cow-houses  are  similar,  hut  there  is  also  a 
rack,  the  back  of  which  towards  the  passage  shuts  up  with  a 
board  on  hinges.  The  Dutch  mode  sunplies  more  light  and 
air  to  the  middle  passage ;  and  as  the  food  is  given  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities  there  is  very  little  waste. 
The  preceding  cuts  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole 
arrangement.  The  food  is  brought  in  carts,  which  are 
driven  at  once  between  the  cows.  What  is  not  wanted  im- 
mediately is  stored  above,  whence  it  is  readily  thrown  down 
before  the  cows.  Thus  much  trouble  is  saved,  and  one  man 
can  feed  and  attend  to  a  great  many  cows.  From  Novem- 
ber till  May  the  cows  never  leave  the  cow-house.  In  sum- 
mer when  they  are  out,  if  they  are  in  adjacent  pastures, 
they  are  driven  home  to  be  milked,  but  if  the  pastures  are 
far  oif,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  milked  there, 
and  the  milk  is  brought  home  in  boats ;  but  this  is  not 
thought  so  good  for  the  butter,  which  is  then  always  churned 
from  the  whole  mUk,  without  letting  the  cream  rise.  The 
finest  and  best  flavoiu^  butter  is  always  made  from  the 
cream  as  fresh  as  possible ;  and  to  make  it  rise  well,  the 
milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  it  is  milked,  and  agitated  as 
little  as  possible.  The  greatest  quantity  is  seldom  obtained 
when  the  quality  is  the  finest.  When  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  quality,  the  milk  is  skimmed  about  six  hours 
after  it  is  set ;  and  the  cream  taken  off  is  churned  by  itself. 
The  next  skimming  makes  inferior  butter.  These  parti- 
culars are  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  there  is  of 
having  the  dairy  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cow-house. 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy,  such  as  pails,  churns,  vats, 
&c.,  are  usually  made  of  white  wood,  and  are  easily  kept 
clean  by  scalding  and  scouring.  Leaden  troughs  are 
used  in  large  dairies ;  and  -if  they  are  kept  very  clean  by 
careful  scouring,  they  answer  the  purpose  better  than  wood. 
They  may  be  so  constructed  that  the  milk  may  be  let  off 
gently  before  the  cream,  which  is  collected  by  itself.  This 
saves  all  the  trouble  of  skimming.  Brass  pans  have  the 
advantage  of  being  readily  warmed  on  a  chafing  dish  in 
winter.  In  Devonshire  tin  or  brass  pans  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  earthenware.  Although  there  is  some  dan- 
ger in  the  use  of  brass  utensils,  very  little  attention  will 
obviate  it.  It  only  requires  that  they  should  be  kept  bright; 
in  which  case  the  smallest  speck  of  oxide  of  verdigris  would 
be  perceptible.  In  Holland  the  milk  is  invariably  carried 
in  brass  vessels.  Cast-iron  pans  have  been  invented,  which 
are  tinned  inside.  -  They  are  economical;  but  there  is 
nothing  better  or  neater  than  well-glazed  white  crockery 
ware,  of  the  common  oval  form.  Some  recommend  un- 
glazed  pans  for  summer,  but  they  are  difficult  to  keep 
sweet,  as  the  milk  insinuates  itself  into  the  pores,  and  is 
apt  to  become  sour  there. 

The  most  common  use  of  cows  is  to  supply  butter  and 
cheese  [Butter  and  Cheese],  and  sometimes  to  fatten  calves 
[Calf]  for  the  butcher ;  but  the  most  profitable  dair)-  is  that 
which  supplies  large  towns  with  milk.  In  these  dairies 
the  system  is  different.  Tlie  cows  are  mostly  kept  in  stalls, 
and  fed  with  food  brought  to  them.  Some  dairymen  near 
London  possess  several  hundred  cows,  and  the  arrangement 
of  their  establishments  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  cows  are 
bought  cliierty  in  the  north,  before  or  after  they  have  calved. 
They  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  the  bull,  but  are  kept  as 
long  as  they  can  be  made  to  give  milk  by  good  feeding. 
When  they  are  dry,  they  are  often  already  sufficiently  fet 
for  sale,  or  at  all  events  they  soon  feitten,  and  are  sold  to 
the  butcher.  A  succession  of  cows  is  thus  kept  up,  new 
ones  arriving  as  others  are  sold  off.  The  women  who  pur- 
chase the  milk  from  the  dairyman  and  carry  it  about  for 
sale,  come  for  it  to  the  dairy  and  milk  the  cows  twice  a 
day;  and  as  they  well  know  that  the  last  drop  of  milk  is 
the  richest,  the  cows  are  sure  to  be  milked  quite  dry,  an 
essential  thing  in  a  dairy.  An  accurate  account  is  kept  of 
the  quantity  which  each  woman  takes,  which  is  paid  for 
\«eekly.  When  there  m  more  milk  than  there  is  a  demand 
for,  it  is  set,  and  the  cream  is  sold  separately,  or  made  into 
butter ;  but  this  is^  seldom  done  to  any  extent.  The  cows  are 
fed  on  every  kind  of  food  that  can  increase  the  milk :  brewers* 
grains  and  distillers'  wash  are  preferred,  when  they  can  be 
obtained.  The  grains  are  kept  in  large  pits,  pressed  close 
and  covered  witli  earth,  under  which  circumstances  they  will 
remain  fresh  a  long  lime.  Turnips  and  bcct-root  are  used 
in  large  quantities ;  but  hay  is  given  sparingly.  The  cows 
are  generally  placed  in  pairs,  with  a.  partition  between  everr 
two  pair.  Each  cow  is  festened  to  the  corner  of  the  stall, 
where  she  has  a  small  trough  with  water  before  her:  thus 


they  cannot  gore  each  other  with  their  horns.  The  ^reat 
dairies  about  London  are  kept  very  clean ;  but  the  liquid 
manure,  which  would  be  so  valuable 'for  the  market-gardens, 
is  lost,  and  runs  off  by  the  sewers.  In  Belgium  the  urine 
would  be  contractfed  for  at  the  rate  of  21.  per  cow  per  annum, 
which  would  produce  1200/.  a  year  in  a  dairy  of  600  cows, 
and  would  pay  a  good  interest  for  the  money  expended  in 
constructing  large  vaulted  cisterns  under  each  cow-house. 

The  dairy  farms  of  England  are  chiefly  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Cheshire.  They  require  a  smaller 
.capital  than  arable  farms  of  the  same  extent ;  the  chief 
outlay  IS  the  purchase  of  cows.  The  rent  of  good  grass  land 
is  generally  higher  than  if  it  were  converted  to  arable  land: 
and  the  risk  from  seasons,  and  from  a  variation  in  the  price 
of  the  produce,  is  much  less  in  a  dairy  farm  than  in  one 
where  com  is  chiefly  cultivated.  Hence  the  rents  are  bet- 
ter paid,  and  there  are  fewer  failures  among  the  tenants : 
but  the  profits  of  a  dairy  form,  without  any  arable  land,  are 
not  considerable ;  a  decent  livelihood  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  There  is  no  chance  of 
profit  in  a  dairy  of  which  the  fsirmer  or  his  wife  are  not  the 
immediate  managers.  The  attention  required  to  minute 
particulars  can  only  be  expected  in  those  whose  profit  de- 
pends upon  it.  The  dairies  of  men  of  fortune  may  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan,  and  be  indis- 
pensable articles  of  luxury ;  but  the  produce  consumed  has 
always  cost  much  more  tnan  it  could  be  purchased  for.  A 
proper  attention  to  keeping  correct  accounts  of  every  ex- 
pense will  convince  any  one  of  this  truth.  In  a  dairy  larm 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  feed  the  cows  in  winter.  It  is 
usually  so  ananged,  that  the  cows  shall  be  dry  at  the  time 
when  food  is  most  scarce,  and  they  are  then  kept  on  inferior 
hay,  or  straw,  if  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  a  dairy  farm  if  it  has  as  much  arable  land  attached 
to  it  as  will  employ  one  plough,  especially  if  the  soil  be 
light;  but  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  farm  must  vary  from 
that  of  other  farms,  since  the  food  raised  for  the  cows  must 
be  a  principal  object.  Corn  is  a  Secondaiy  object ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  roots  and  grasses  must  occupy  a  great  portion 
of  the  farm.  When  the  grasses  degenerate,  a  crop  or  two 
of  corn  is  taken,  and  the  rotation  is  chiefly  root^  corn,  and 
grass  cut  for  hay,  until  it  wears  out.  If  the  roots  are  well 
manured,  the  land  keeps  in  excellent  heart  The  old  pas- 
tures are  kept  for  summer  feeding.  Where  there  is  no 
arable  land  near  a  dairy  farm,  it  deserves  mature  considera- 
tion whether  it  will  be  advantageous  or  not  to  allow  some 
of  the  pasture  to  be  ploughed  up.  It  is  often  a  dangerous 
experiment  where  the  sod  is  naturally  heavy,  which  is  the 
case  with  most  dairy  farms  in  England.  Arable  land  laid 
down  to  grass  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy  seldom  produces 
fine-flavoured  butter,  or  good  cheese ;  but  clover-hay  is  ex- 
cellent for  young  stock,  or  to  fatten  off  the  old  cows.  Lu- 
cem  is  reckoned  to  make  cows  give  very  good  milk: 
nothing  however  can  equal  a  rich  old  pasture,  as  all  dairy- 
men agree. 

In  hiring  a  dairy  farm,  it  is  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance that  tne  buildings  be  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
land,  and  that  they  be  well  constructed  and  convenient 
The  nature  of  the  feed  must  be  ascertained  by  experience. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  say  by  mere  inspection  whether  a 

fiasturo  will  make  good  butter  or  cheese,  especially  the 
attcr.  But  those  which  have  no  great  reputation  may 
often  be  highly  improved  by  draining,  and  also  by  weeding 
a  thing  too  much  neglected  in  pastures. 

DAIS  or  DEIS,  a  word  which  occurs  very  frequently  in 
old  English  authors ;  as  in  Chaucer,  Prolo^e  to  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  v.  372. 

Wel  semed  «che  of  hem  a  fayre  borgeis. 
To  littea  in  a  gUde  halle,  on  the  deis, 

Tyrwhitt  apprehends  that  it  originally  signified  the 
wooden  floor  (Fr.  d'ais,  Lat  de  assibus)  which  was  laid  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  we  still  see  it  in  college-halls, 
and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  of  the  city  companies  in 
London,  and  those  belonging  to  the  inns  of  court.  That 
part  of  the  room  being  floored  with  planks  was  called  the 
dei8,  the  rest  bemg  either  the  bare  ground,  or,  at  best, 
paved  with  stone ;  and  beine  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
other  parts,  it  was  called  tne  high  deis.  In  royal  halls 
there  were  more  deises  than  one.  Christine  of  Pisa  (Hist. 
Cha.  v.,  P.  iii.,  c  33)  says  that  at  a  dinner  which  Charles  V. 
of  France  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1377,  iber^ 
were /re  deis, 
I  As  the  principal  table  Was  alwtiys  placed  t^n  a  deitt  il 
Jigitized  b;, 
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n,  by  a  natural  abuse  of  words,  to  be  called  itself  a  dels, 
people  were  said  to  sit  at  the  deis  instead  of  at  the  table 
upon  the  deis.  So  in  *  Matthew  Paris,'  Vit.  Ab.,  p.  1070, 
'Priore  prandente  ad  magnam  mensatn,  quam  aeis  vo- 
camus?' 

Menage,  whose  authority  has  led  later  antiquaries  to 
interpret  deie  a  canopy,  has  evidently  confounded  deis  with 
ders, 

(Ducange,  Glossary  ;  Tyrwhitt's  Notes  on  Chaucer's  Can- 
terb.  Tales,  4to.,  Oxford,  1798,  vol.  ii.,  p.  403,) 

DAISY,  or  DAY'S  EYE,  the  little  perennial  plant 
called  Bollis  perennis  by  botanists.  Like  most  composite 
flowers,  it  has  proved  productive  of  varieties  when  domesti- 
cated ;  but  they  have  almost  disappeared,  except  from  old- 
fashioned  or  cottage  gardens.  Ana  yet  the  varieties  are  in 
some  cases  very  pretty,  and  well  suited  for  an  edging  to 
borders.  The  double-red,  the  striped,  and  the  hen-and- 
chickens  are  the  prettiest  sorts.  The  latter  is  a  curious 
permanent  vegetable  monster,  and  derives  its  singular  name 
from  each  of  the  flower-heads  being  surrounded  by  a  quan- 
tity of  smaller  heads  half  covered  ^  the  mother-head,  as  a 
brood  of  chickens  is  by  the  wings  or  the  hen.  This  circum- 
stance arises  from  the  leaves  or  leaflets  of  the  involucre 
generating  buds  from  their  axils,  instead  of  remaining  ste- 
rile, as  such  leaves  usually  are. 

DALAGCA  BAY  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Southern  Africc^  where  the  twenty-sixth  parallel  and  the 
thirty-third  meridian  intersect  one  another.  It  is  a  large 
bight,  extending  about  twenty  miles  east  and  west,  from  Cape 
Ingack  to  the  entranoe  of  the  English  River ;  twenty-two 
mUes  to  the  southward  of  this  line  it  affords  good  anchorage 
for  the  largest  vessels,  and  wQl  probably  some  time  be  an  im- 
portant place,  as  there  does  not  exist  between  it  and  False 
Bay,  near  Cape  Town,  any  port  in  which  a  vessel  drawing 
more  than  eight  feet  of  water  can  enter,  though  this  line  of 
coast  is  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  length.  Three  rivers  enter 
the  bay ;  the  Manioe  or  King  George's  River,  the  English 
River,  and  the  Mapoota,  and  they  are  all  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  English  River  is  properlv  an 
SDstuary,  into  which  three  other  nvers  discharge  themselves, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  bay.  On  this  eestuary, 
about  two  miles  &m  the  sea,  is  built  a  Portuguese  fort, 
the  most  southern  possessed  hy  that  nation  in  Africa ;  but 
it  is  a  miserable  place,  consistmg  of  three  or  four  houses : 
its  garrison  is  composed  of  three  officers  and  about  fifty 
Mozambique  black  soldiers,  with  a  governor.  The  ibrt 
contains  only  a  few  rusty  cannons. 

The  country  near  the  shores  of  the  bay  is  low,  marshy, 
and  unhealthy ;  but  at  no  great  distance  from  it  the  ground 
rises,  is  healthy,  well  peopled,  and  comparatively  well  cul- 
tivated. It  is  inhabitea  by  three  or  four  tribes,  independent 
on  each  other.  (London,  GeographicalJournal,  iii. ;  and 
Threliall,  in  Bannister's  Htunane  Policy,  or  Justice  to  the 


Aborigines,  *c.) 

DALAI  LAMA.  In  the  article  Buddba.  it  is  noticed, 
as  an  essential  point  in  the  fiuth  of  the  Buddhists,  that 
on  the  death  of  the  founder  of  their  sect,  his  soul  be- 
came immediately  re-embodied  in  the  person  of  another 
religious  chief  of  the  Buddhist  communi^,  and  that  in  this 
manner  the  same  Buddha  continued  to  reappear  among 
his  followers  in  a  succession  of  spiritual  rulers,  who  have 
by  some  writers  very  appropriately  been  called  Buddhist 
patriarchs.  From  the  time  wnen  ihe  last  of  these  patriarchs 
Quitted  India  and  took  his  abode  in  China  (t.  e^  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  SBra),  we  hear  of  more 
than  one  spiritual  chiefs  subordinate  to  the  patriarch,  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  time  in  the  several  countries  in  which 
buddhism  has  become  the  prevailing  leligion.  Chinese 
historians  make  mention  of  them  under  the  honorific  ap- 
^llations  of  Preceptor  of  the  Kingdom,  Prince  of  the 
Faith.  It  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  become  a  matter 
of  policy  with  the  secular  sovereigns  of  Buddhist  countries 
to  attach  these  religious  chiefe  to  their  interests ;  and  thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  an  hierarchical  system,  which 
subsequently  developed  itself  to  an  extent  without  a  parallel 
in  history.  For  eight  centuries  the  Princes  of  the  Faith 
oontinued  in  comparative  obscurity  at  the  courts  of  Budd- 
hist sovereigns ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century 
tha^.  the  chief  residing  at  Putali^  in  Tibet,  was  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Mogols,  under  Genkis  khan  and  his  successors, 
raised  to  the  rank'  of  supreme  pontiff  of  the  sect  A  sepa- 
rate province  in  Tibet  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  own  ter- 
ritory; and  besides  his  spiritufil  dignity  he  became,  to  a 
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lunited  extent,  a  temporal  monarch.  The  Tartars,  who  in 
the  fourteenth  century  put  an  end  to  the  Mogol  power  in 
Tibet,  paid  even  greater  deference  to  the  Buddhist  pontiff. 
Eight  subordinate  chiefe,  or  rather  as  many  inferior  incar- 
nations, were  appointed  to  act  as  his  council;  and  titles 
expressive  of  his.  transcendent  power  and  authority  in  spiri- 
tual matters  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  word  Lama, 
which  properly  signifies  apriest,  became  from  that  time  an 
illustrious  appellation.  The  title  Dalai'  Lama,  t.  e.,  *  The 
Priest  who  resembles  the  ocean  (in  greatness  of  mind),*  has 
been  applied  to  the  pontiff  since  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Occasions  for  jealousy  and  contention  be- 
tween the  pontiff  and  the  other  spiritual  chiefe,  who  resided 
in  various  parts  of  Chinese  Tartary,  could  not  be  long  want- 
ing ;  and  we  find  that  the  Tartar  princes,  among  whom  the 
possession  of  Tibet  and  the  neighbouring  countries  was  at 
oifferent  times  contested,  availed  themselves  of  these  dis- 
sensions for  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests.  With 
all  their  professed  veneration  for  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  we  hear  of  more  than  one  instance  of  his 
being  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  even  of  his  life.  Such 
the  condition  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchs  seems  to  have  re- 
mained till  within  recent  times.  The  predecessor  of  the 
Lama,  to  whom  Turner  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the 
Bengal  government,  had  been  invited  to  visit  the  emperor 
of  China,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pekin  (in  1 780), 
under  circumstances  which  justified  the  suspicion  of  his 
having  been  poisoned.  [Lamas.]  (A.  R6musat,  MUanges 
Asiattques,  vol.  L  p.  129—145.) 

DALECARLI A,  properly  DALARNE  (the  valley  coun- 
tryX  a  province  of  Sweaeii,  extends  from  60**  55'  to  62*  12 
N.  lat,  and  from  12**  30'  to  16*  '40  E.  long.  Its  surface  is 
12.225  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  the  area  of  York- 
shire. (Jn  the  north  it  borders  on  Heriedalen,  on  the  east 
on  Gertrikland,  on  the  south  on  Westmanland,  Nerike, 
and  Vermland,  and  on  the  west  on  Norway.  "^ 

The  mountain-ridge,  which  divides  the  sources  of  the 
two  rivers  Dalelf  from  Lake  Famund  in  Norway,  rises  to 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  southern 
oiViBet  of  the  Kolen  (pronounced  Tioelen)  range,  and  from  it 
there  branch  off  three  ridges  of  considerable  elevation.  The 
most  northern  separates  tne  river  Ljusnaelf  from  the  Oester 
Dalelf;  the  middle,  the  Oester  Dalelf  from  the  Waster  Da- 
lelf; and  the  southern  runs  between  the  Waster  Dalelf  and 
the  Klarelf.  These  ranges  subside  into  hills  before  they  reach 
the  meridian  of  the  Lake  of  Silian.  The  country  about  this 
lake  presents  a  pleasant  intermixture  of  hills,  valleys,  and 
plains,  and  maybe  compared  to  the  lower  parts  of  Switzerland 
for  scenery.  But  the  whole  country  still  preserves  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  surface  of  Lake  Silian  being  about 
560  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  districts  are  ako  un- 
even,  but  the  heights  are  rather  round-backed  hills  than 
mountains,  and  are  usually  covered  with  wood.  Numerous 
lakes  of  different  size  lie  between  them.  It  is  only  on 
the  borders  of  Gestrikland  that  plains  of  any  extent 
occur. 

Like  the  other  parts  of  Sweden,  Dalecarlia  abounds  with 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  the  I^lelf,  which 
originates  in  two  powerful  branches  on  the  mountain -range 
forming  the  western  boundaiy.  Tba  Oester  Dalelf  runs 
south-east,  and  after  traversing  the  Lake  Silian  unites 
with  the  Waster  Dalelf,  which  originates  a  little  farther 
south,  and  in  the  beginning  is  called  FuUielf  It  runs 
south-south-east,  but  near  Apelbo  it  turns  suddenly  to  the 
east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  junction  with  the 
OesterelE  The  united  river  Dalelf  runs  south-east  to  Ave- 
stad,  and  hence  north-east  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  it  forms 
the  cataract  of  Elfcarlebv,  the  rival  of  the  famous  cataract 
of  Schaff  hausen  in  height  and  beauty.  The  Lake  Silian  is 
from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
broad,  where  widest  It  contains  several  fine  islands,  on 
one  of  which  is  a  church.  The  Lake  Runn  is  about  ten 
miles  long,  and  five  wide. 

The  winter  in  this  province  is  long  and  severe,  the  sum- 
mer short  and  hot.  Wheat  does  not  succeed,  but  r>'e  and 
barley  are  raised,  though  both  frequently  suffer  from  the 
early  night-frost  in  autumn.  The  agricultural  produce 
does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  scanty  population,  and 
the  tender  bark  of  pines  is  mixed  with  the  bread,  and  also 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  cultivation  of 
potatoes  18  rapidly  increasing. 

The  usual  domestic  animals  are  rearcd/"BUjUh8fl:s^iat«> 
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nther  icoKe.  OatKie  is  dbandittit,  ^^peomlly  diiftc«nt  kinds 
of  woodcocks,  blackbirds,  geew,  dutksrand  swaiis;  Wolves 
and  bears  frequent  tbe  numerous  and  extensive  forests. 
Fish  abounds  in  all  the  lakes,  exceut  those  near  Falun. 

The  forests  consist  of  birch,  ash,  aspen,  pines,  and  fir, 
but  they  seldom  grow  up  to  timber  trees,  llie  fruits  of 
some  kinds  otrumu  are  gathered  fbr  domestic  use. 

Near  Falun  are  found  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  brim- 
stone. To  the  north  of  Elfedalen,  on  the  Oester  Dalelf» 
are  quarries  of  beautiful  porphyry,  in  which  tt  small  number 
of  workmen  are  employed:  tbe  porphyry  is  made  into  vams, 
candlesticks,  &c.  of  great  elegance. 

The  population  amounts  to  about  140,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  1 1  to  each  square  mile.  Bxcept  in  the  neighbourtioed 
of  Falun,  to  which  place  they  are  attr&eted  by  the  mines, 
the  population  it  dispersed  over  the  country  in  villages, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  siie.  The  Dalecarlians 
are  distinguished  by  their  stature,  Oourage,  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  frankness  of  character.  The  part  which 
they  took  under  Ghistavus  Vata«  in  liberftting  their  oountiy 
firom  the  tyranny  of  Christian  U^  is  always  fr«sh  in  their 
memory,  and  makes  them  feel  proud  of  their  name. 

Dalecarlia  forms  one  administrative  province,  or  Liin, 
called  Falun  Lan,  or  Kopparbergs  lAi.  The  govem<flr  p&* 
sidos  at  Noor.  Falun  and  Avestand  are  the  most  con^ 
nderable  places.  [Faluic.]  Nothing  is  exported  but  the 
produce  of  the  mines  and  game,  especially  bir^.  (Thom« 
son ;  Schubert's  Beise  durch  Schweden ;  Harrison ;  For»eU, 
Statistik  ofver  Stcerige.) 

IVALEMBERT.    [AtBifBBiiTi  D'.J 

DALGARNO,  GEOROB.  The  ibllowing  ibort  notice  of 
this  original  but  neglected  author  is  in  Anthony-i^- Wood's 
Aihena  Ommiemet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  606.  *  The  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  know,  that  one  Gteorge  Dalgamo,  a  Scot,  wrote 
a  book  entitled  "  Ars  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Univer- 
salis et  Lingua  Philosophica,"  Londoti,  1661.  This  book 
beifore  it  went  to  press  the  author  communicated  to  Dr. 
Wilkins,  who,  from  thence  taking  a  hint  of  greater  matter, 
carried  it  oUt  and  brought  it  up  to  that  which  you  see  ex- 
tant This  Dalgamo  was  bom  at  Old  Aberdeen,  and  bred 
in  the  university  of  New  Aberdeen ;  taught  a  private  gram- 
mar-school with  ffood  success  for  about  thirty  years  together 
in  the  parishes  of  St  Michael  and  St  Mary  Magdiuen  in 
Oxford ;  wrote  also  "  Didasoalocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Tutor;"  and  dying  of  a  fever  on  the  28th 
August,  1687,  aged  sixty,  or  more,  was  buried  in -the  north 
body  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen.'  According  to 
the  above  account,  Dalgamo  was  bom  in  or  before  the  year 
1627,  and  he  must  have  been  residing  at  Oxford  in*  the 
year  1667;  whether  previous  to  tliat  time,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  may  not  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  he  went 
to  Oxford  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  that  seat  of 
learning.  Perhaps  he  Uved  there  in  the  twofold  capacity  of 
student  and  teacher:  Anthony  Wood's  work  professes  only 
to  give  a  history  of  all  the  writers  and  bishops  who  have 
had  their  education  in  the  famous  university  of  Oxford, 
&c.  From  the  works  which  Dalgamo  left  behind  him,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  man  of  original  talent, 
ana  of  great  acquirements ;  his  speculations  concerning  a 
universal  language,  a  favourite  subject  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  time,  undoubtedly  preceded  those  of  bishop 
Wilkins,  at  that  time  dean  of  Ripon*  and  he  received  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  the  bii^op  of  SaUsbury,  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  and  othera,  that  he  had  discovered  a  secret 
'  which  by  the  leamed  men  of  former  i^es  had  been 
reckoned  among  the  desiderata  of  learning.'  We  have 
carefully  sought  for  some  acknowledgment  of  the  merits 
of  Dalgamo  in  the  '  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character'  of 
bishop  Wilkins,  but  the  name  of  this  obscure  man  is  not 
once  mentioned,  though  assistance  fh)m  others  is  noticed, 
among  whom  tbe  name  of  Dr.  Ward  appears.  Wilkins's 
work  was  published  in  1668.  Its  appearance  had  been 
delayed  for  two  years  in*  consequence  of  the  whole  im- 
pression, when  nearly  printed,  with  the  exception  of  two 
copies,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 
Allowing  for  this  delay,  Da]garno*s  work  had  the  priority 
by  several  years,  and  Dr.  Wilkins  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  it  'before  it  went  to  press.'  This  treatise,  *  Ars 
Signorum,'  &c.,  exhibits  a  classification  of  ideas,  and  a 
series  of  arbitrary  signs  or  characters  adapted  to  the  classi- 
fi  cat  ion,  so  as  to  represent  each  idea  by  a  specific  chn- 
racter,  without  reference  to  any  language  of  words.  All 
those  person*  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Essav  of  Wil- 


kins-iHll  see  the  gOrtn  of  it  in  (his  dMiM  of  Dalgomo^s. 
Trie  Didasoalocophus  develops  views  oil  the  instraction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  comprehensive  and  procticid.  It  is 
a  truly  philosophi<ial  guide,  by  which  the  writer  shows  how 
capable  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  of  understanding  and  apply- 
ing a  written  language,  and  of  their  capacity  to  speak  acid 
to  understand  the  speech  of  other  persons.  He  shows  that 
the  art  of  teaching  this  class  of  persons  requires  the  exer 
cise  of  oomraon  sense,  persevenmce,  ondorainary  patience, 
under  a  teacher,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  one  who  is  able 
to  turn  even  disadvantages  and  difficulties  to  a  good  ac- 
count How  rational  is  the  following:  'When  your  scholar 
is  got  over  this  difficulty  of  knowing  and  writing  his  letters, 
then  imitate  the  way  of  the  nuriei^.  Let  utUe  and  juam- 
(Utm,  variety  and  necesi^ty,.  invite  and  spur  him  on;  nie- 
oially  if  he  be  young,  (^  of  a  lache  (trilling)  temper.  You 
must  not  be  too  gramraaticd  in  teaching,  till  you  find  his 
oapaoi^  will  baidp  it ;  he  most  not  be  dealt  with  as  school-' 
boye,  who  ore  often  punished  for  not  learning  what  is  above 
their  capacity.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  undostand  the  word 
or  sentence  proposed,  without  passing  ofery  woid  or  sel- 
lable; for  this  is  all  the  use  of  language  that  not  only  diil- 
dren,  but  erven  people  of  age  that  are  illiterate  have.'  (Di- 
damxUooophm^  p*  bZi)    Much  might  be  extrooted  firom  this 


little  treatise  to  show  how  correct  were  Dalgamo^s  ideas  on 
general  inttnietion,  a»  well  os  how  accurately  he  had  em- 
ployed his  thoughts  on  the  teaching  of  the  deaf.  His  style 
is  Quaint  and  p^Umtio,  and  rather  abounds  with  long  and 
teohnologioal  words,  which  serve  to  exhibit  the  learning  <^ 
the  author  more  than  to  increase  ^e  perspicuity  of  bis 
work.  But  this  must  be  excused ;  it  was  the  garb  which 
learning  assumed  in  hit  day*.  In  the  artiole  DAomiOLOOYa 
representation  of  Dalgarao's  hand-alphabet  is  given.  It 
is  a  gratifleation  to  find  that  his  works^are  likdy  to  be  pre- 
served, as  they  have  been  privately  reprinted  by  Lord  Cock- 
bum  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moitland,  and  presented  to  the  Mait- 
land  Club  of  Glasgow.  Mr«  Dugold  Stewart  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Dalgamo;  he 
mentions  him  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  as  the  author  of  a  very 
ingenious  tract,  entitled  *  Ars  Signomm ;'  and  in  his  ac- 
count of  James  Mitchell^  a  boy  born  blind,  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  says,  '  I  feel  myself  cidled  on  to  lay  hold  of  the 
onl^  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  me,  of  reeouing  from 
obhvion  the  name  of  a  Scottish  writer  whose  merits  have 
been  strangely  overiooked  both  by  his  contemporaries  and 
by  his  successors.  The  person  I  allude  to  is  George  Dal- 
gamo, who,  m(Nre  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  was 
led  by  his  own  sagacity  to  adopt*  d  priori^  the  same  general 
conclusions  concerning  the  education  of  the  dumb,  of  which 
the  experimental  disoovei7»  and  the  happy  application, 
have,  in  our  times,  reflected  such  merited  luaure  on  the 
name  of  Sicard.' 
DALKEITH.  [Edinburgh,  Shire  of.] 
DALMATIA>  the  Kingdom  of,  the  most  southern  pos 
session  of  the  crown  of  Austria,  consists  of  a  narrow 
maritime  tract  and  numerous  iriands,  forming  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Adriatic,  and  lying  between  48* 
and  45''N.  lat  and  14''  and  19°  E.  long.  The  Geneivlate 
of  Carlstadt,  in  Hungary,  bounds  it  on<  the  north ;  the 
Turkish  sandshak  of  Iskenderia  on  Uie  east;  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  south  and  west.  It  irnot  a  compact  terri- 
tory, inosmuoh  as  the  circle  of  Ragusa  is  disjoined  from 
tiie  rest  of  Dalmatia  by  two  tongues  of  land,  the  Klek  on 
the  west,  and  the  Suttorina  on  the  east,  which  are  Turkish. 
The  area,  inclusive  of  the  islands,  and  aocorduig  to  the 
most  recent  estimate,  is  about  5098  square  miles:  Biumen 
bach,  however,  states  it  to  be  5743.  Dalmatia  is  divided 
into  four  circles,  Zara  and  Spalatro,  which  constitute  Old 
Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa  (the  territory  of  the  ibrmer  republic 
of  that  name)  and  Cattaro,  which  form  New  Dalmatia. 
The  whole  surfiice  of  Dalmatia  is  a  series  of  mountain- 
ranges,  some  of  which  extend  even  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
fi)rm  islands  with  their  loftier  summits.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  VeUebich  on  the  Hungarian  border,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Julian  Alps,  £dl  these  ranges  are  contin«atioiia 
of  the  Dinaric  Alps.  The  lofdest  summits  ameng  them 
are  the  Dinara,  which  is  5670  feet  high,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  main  chain,  the  Promina,  north  of  Derois,  3611); 
the  Svilaya,  east  of  Demis,  4750;  Mount  Mosor,  4210; 
Mount  Marian,  on  the  peninsula  next  Spalatro,  and  the 
Biokovo,  near  Macarsca,  which  is  5520  fbet  To  tbe  south 
of  these  lie  the  ranges  of  Ragusa  and  CaUOKv  among  ivtw^ 
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as  tbe  |>iibovioaa,  the  most  soutborn  qiountam  m  the 
Austrian  dominioDs.  The  Montenegrin  heights  encircle 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro.  The  general  character  of  the  Dal- 
matian mountains  is  hleak  and  hare :  they  are  full  of 
fissures*  ravines,  and  chasms*  and  in  many  places  altogether 
without  soil.  Limestone  is  the  prevaiUng  rock.  The  nu- 
merous islands  which  line  the  coast  have  originated  in  the 
breaking  up,  hy  some  violent  action,  of  masses  of  clay  and 
sandstone,  while  the  limestone  masses,  being  of  firmer 
composition,  have  been  left  standing.  The  whole  line  of 
coast  is  barren  and  naked,  except  along  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  base  of  the  mountains; 
forests  and  underwood  lie  interspersed  at, their  feet;  the 
background  is  formed  by  a  oontinued  line  of  dreary 
precipitous  heights,  seldom  less  than  2500  &et  in  eleva- 
tion. The  coast  is  indented  in  numerous  points,  and 
affords  abundance  of  excellent  harbours.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  furrowed  by  glens  and  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  stony  and  sterile ;  even  the  plain  extending  fi-om 
Novegradi  to  the  Kerka  is  covered  with  stones.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  which  has 
so  wild  and  desolate  an  aspect  as  Dalmatia. 

Few  countries  are  so  poorly  s^pphed  with  water,  many 
parts  being  destitute  of  water  fit  even  for  the  use  of  cattle: 
the  islands  in  particular  suffer  greatly.  The  Dalmatian 
rivers  run  mostly  from  east  to  west  into  the  Adriatic. 
Among  the  larger  streams  are  the  Zermanya  (antiently 
the  T^anius),  which  enters  from  the  Hungarian  MiUtary 
Frontiers,  and,  after  aeourse  of  about  27  miles,  falls  into 
the  bight  of  Morlach,  near  Novkprad ;  the  Kerka  (antiently 
the  Titius),  which  rises  aboye  Snin,  issues  from  a  grotto, 
forms  several  cascades  and  five  magnificent  falls,  particu- 
larly that  by  Scardona,  in  its  course  of  about  51  miles, 
and,  after  receiving  the  Cicola,  flews  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Sebenico.  The  Cettinu  (Tiliurus  or  Nestus),  which  springs 
from  the  foot  of  the  Yerebiza,  near  Vrilo,  has  two  falls  in 
its  course  of  about  60  miles*  one  of  which  is  from  90  to 
100  feet  in  height,  imd  occurs  near  Velika-Gubowicja :  the 
banks  of  this  river  are  extremely  wild,  and  generally  pre- 
cipitous, until  it  reaches  a  fine  valiey  near  Amissa,  where  it 
enters  the  Adriatic.  The  Narenta  (Naro  of  the  antients), 
the  broadest  river  in  Dalmatia,  ■  enters  it  from  Turkey, 
and,  after  watering  it  for  about  ten  miles,  parts  into  two 
channehi  at  Fort  Ovus,  and  reaches  the  <ianal  of  Narenta 
through  ten  arms.  Its  waten  .are  saltish  mitil  it  receives 
the  Norin  at  Torre  di  Norin.  Amoog  the  smaller  rivers  are 
the  Sinkotina  and  Ombla. 

The  islands  along  the  Dfilmatian  coast  form  several  fine 
channels,  which  are  sheltered  firom  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Adriatic ;  they  are  here  called  ofmals,  and  take  their  names 
from  the  adjacent  islands;  sueh  are  the  canals  of  MorlaJli, 
Quarnerola,  Zaica,  and  Pasman,  Mezzo,  Spalatro,  lissai 
Curzola,  Narenta,  &c. 

Dalmatia  is  > full  of  lakes,  all  of  which  beceme  more  or 
less  diy  in  hot  weather,  except  the  Vrana,  to  the  south- 
east of  Zara,  which  is  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  contains  an  area  of  about  8570 
acres,  and  has  brackish  water.  The  lakes  of  Novigrad, 
Yezero  (the  dry  bad  of  which  is  at  times  cultivated),  Narin, 
Kadin,  TiK>cklian,  Prelosez,  ^(c  become  dry  at  certain 
seasons  from  the  want  of  natiiral  springs.  None  of  the 
numerous  minenal  springs  have  yet,  been  turned  ]k)  account, 
except  the  warm  sulphureotus  springiMit  Spalatro^and  Sajicma* 

No  part  of  the  Austrian  donunions  is  so  hot  as 'Dalmatia. 
la  the  lowlands  the  date-b^aring  palm,  the  American  aloe, 
and  the  dactus  opuntia  thrive  in  many  distrieta  in  the  open 
air.  The  almond  bkwsems  in  JsAuacy.  Am(M:ig  the 
mountains,  where  the  snow  sometimes  continues  .till  May 
and  evtt\  June,  the  climate  is. much  bleaker.  Near  the 
coasts  of  Zaca,  about  the  canal  of  the  Narenta,  and  else- 
where en  the  Adriatic^  the  exhalations  which  arise  from 
extensive  swamps  render  the  climate  very  unhealthy. 
Winter  is  charaeterized  by  jiix  weeks  of  uninterrupted  rain. 

The  arid  character  of  the  soil  renders  Dalmatia  en 
the  whole  unauited  to  agriculture.  But  there  are  parts 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  districts  acoiuad  Demis,  Huk, 
and  Sign,  whieb  mi^tbe  cultivated  with  success,  but  for 
the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  The  want  of 
water  and  sheltering  woods  is.  another  obstacle  to  ,oulti- 
vation.  Turkey  and  Hupgary  .s^ply  the  constant  defi- 
ciency in  the  et0fs  of  grain,  which  do  not  furnish  more 
than  six  or  at  most  eight  m^ojaths'  cfinsumpiion.  The  w.hale 
vnou«t.x>f  aoible  land  do^s.aot  exceed  laiaftO  JPjmImau 


cftmpi.  Barlev^and  oi|ts  >are  the  com  mostly  iprown.  Fi^ 
may  be  tormeu  almqst  the  staple  produce  ot  the  country : 
the  export  is  about  845,i)00  pounds  weight  yearly.  Tbe 
oil  is  of  superior  quality,  and  used  by  the  naiives  in- 
stead of  butter;  yet  above  21,000  barrels  uic  aunually 
exported.  Much  wine  of  a  strong  quality  is  made ;  the 
deeper  the  colour,  the  more  powenul  the  Liquji>r:  the 
Vino  Nero,  a  red  wine,  is  nearly  black,  and  the  while  wine 
as  deep  in  colour  as  Malaga:  the  Marzenin  dA?l  Teodo 
is  the  best.  About  8,000,000  gallons  (the  wjiole  pro- 
duce being  about  9,120,000)  per  annum  are  exported  to 
Fiume,  Trieste,  and  Venice.  Almonds,  dates,  dried  cur- 
rants, citrons,  pomegranates,  oi;anf;es,  and  other  fruits  are 
exported.  The  country  abounds  m  timber,  but  being  in 
the  interior,  it  is  almost  inaccessible:  the  forests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast  have  been  exhausted.  The 
coast  fisheries  employ  about  8000  hands*  the  stanle  kinds 
of  fish  are  the  sanlinia  and  the  tunny,  both  of  which  are 
exported  in  a  dried  or  salted  state.  The  rivers  too  are 
well  aupplied,  particularly  with  the  salmon-trout,  which 
attains  an  enormous  size.  Altogetjier,  the  value  of  tliis 
branch  of  trade  is  estimated  at  300,000/.  a  year  and  up- 
wards. At  some  spots  the  coral  fishery  is  productive, 
especially  near  Sebenioo.  The  Morlaks  convert  the  fat  of 
the  frog  into  an  oil,  which  thinr  employ  for  various  pur- 
poses.   Honey  and  wax  are  proauced  m  some  quantities. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  on  a  limited  scale :  the  breeds  are 
inferior  and  small :  the  whole  stock  of  oxen,  covrs,  sheep, 
and  goats  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  about  800,000, 
of  which  53,000  only  are  oxen.  The  number  of  draught 
and  saddle-horses  is  about  22,500,  and  of  mules  about 
3906.  Pains  are  taking,  by  the  introduction  of  Merinos, 
to  improve  tlie  breed  m  sheep,  the  native  race  being  of 
diminutive  size,  and  the  fieeoe  short  and  coarse.  Tlio 
stock  of  goats  and  swine  is  limited;  but  poultry,  except 

Seese  and  ducks,  plentifid.  There  has  in  fact  been  a  great 
iminution  in  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
during  the  last  thirty  years;  for  it  appears  by  the  returns 
of  1808  to  have  amounted  at  that  time  to  1,271,218,  ot 
which  there  were  1,105,078  sheep  alooie. 

Of  wild  animals,  Dalmatia  po^esses  the  Oiaghlo,  oi* 
wild  dog,  wolf,  fox,  and  hare,  but  it  has  no  deer :  swans, 
pelieans,  fidcons,  vultures,  owls,  turkeys,  and  other  wild 
fowl  are  abundant. 

Dalmatia  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  limestone, 
gypsum,  coal,  pitch,  asphaltum,  and  sea  salt.  No  precious 
metals  have  been  discovered,  although  Pliny  (iii.)  reports 
that  the  Dalmatian  miues  yielded  as  much. as  50, pounds 
weight  ef  gold  per  diem  in  Nero*s  time.  These  mines, 
however,,  cannot ,bave  been  within  the  ligiits  of  the  present 
territory  of  Dalmatifu 

The  jai^ority  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the 
Sclavoman  hord«s,  who  invaded  these  parts  in  the  seventh 
century  and  drove  out  the  old  inhabit^ts.  The  language 
of  the  country  is  the  Herzogovine  dialect  of  the  Bdavonian, 
but  Italian  is  the  prevalent  tongue  among  the  wellredjucated 
clfisses,  aad  is  ju»ed  in  the  public  ofiices  and  courti^.  The 
remainder  of  the  papulation  iB  composed  of  Italians  (about 
40,000),  who  ^re  spread  thcoughmit  the  maritime  towns 
and  searCQUst ;  Bosnian  Greeks  (about  1 0,000)  and  Servian 
Morlaks  (about  80,000),  both  of  whom  took  refuge  here 
from  persecution  in  the  fi^rteenth  century.  The  Morlaks 
or  Morqflachi^  i.  e,  Servians,  who  dwell  next  the  sea  {Moro)^ 
inhabit  the  mountain-districts  of  the  Zara  and  Ragusa  and 
some  of  the  islands :  the  wild  Monteneimn  is  of  this  race. 
The  population  of  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  on.  the  in- 
exeaae  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  eentury,  inasmuch 
as  tlie  numbers  rose  from  2^6^863  in  1808  to  305,671  in 
1815,  and  324,07^  in  1S22  fell  to  323.112  in  1825,  and 
according  to  Blume^bach,  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  more 
than  320g000.  In  ^^eoeral  the  Dalmatian  is  ef  good  stature, 
muscular,  robust,  hardy  in  hi&  habits,  and  frugal  in  his  diet 
he  liv^  mueh  in  the  open  gXx  and  under  teats.  The  poorest 
man  drisyis  bis  wine,  and  e»ts  his  salad,  fig,. and  melon :  he 
isiv)fipitable  and  talkative,  but  cunning,  and  addicted  to 
lying  «nd  theft.  There  ^are  ^me  Germans  and  about  600 
JewsisetUed  in  the  countcy,  the  lattw  of  whom  are  the  de- 
sceodants  of  Spanish  colonists,  who  wene  expeUod  from 
Spain  about  the  year  1502.  ^ome  lew  Greeks  arejeitl^ 
in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  several  tribes  of  gipsies,  m  number 
about  1800,  who  ehi^Ay  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  Verlika 
and  Sign. 
The.Roman  CathoUc  which  is  the  established  xch^^.  is 
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processed  by  at  least  ft>ur-fiflhs  of  the  people.  The  ecjcle- 
siastioal  establishment  consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Zara 
and  the  5  bishops  of  Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Sebenico,  Lesina 
with  Lissa,  and  Brazza  and  Cattara:  they  have  under  them 
378  cures  of  souls,  60  monasteries,  and  9  nunneries.  The  in- 
habitants, who  profess  the  Greek  faith,  are  in  church-matters 
subordinate  to  a  bishop  resident  at  Sebenico  and  the  vicar- 
general  at  Cattaro,  under  whom  are  U  monasteries  and 
119  benefices. 
Dalmatia  is  divided  into  the  following  circles : — 


Area. 

Number  of 

luhabit- 

antt. 

1 

3 

Tovrns. 

Zara    .     .     . 

Spalatro  or  1 

Sfialato  .  1 

Rnfuta     .     . 

Catlaro     .     . 

8q.M. 
S121 

S656 

588 
378 

lu.eoo 

133.000 

41.000 
3».000 

7 

10 

6 
3 

(  Zara,  cap.  of  Daliaatia.  7900  In- 
{     babiUnts;    Sebenica.    4000; 
I     Scordona,  ISOO. 
(  Spalatro.  cap..  7300;    Trail   or 
I    Troxbie.  S900:  Macarica.  1300. 
Ragma.  cap.,  5000 ;  CuraoUi,  6S00. 
CalUro,  cap.,  3600. 

6743 

3S0.000 

26 

The  circle  of  Zara  comprises  the  Quameric,  Dalmatian, 
and  Culadic  islands ;  that  of  Spalatro,  the  islands  of  Zirona 
Grande,  Bua,  Solta,  Lissa,  Brazza,  and  Lesina;  and  that  of 
Ragusa,  the  islands  of  Odamotta,  Meleda,  Lagosta,  Cur- 
zola,  and  Pelagosa  Maggiore. 

Dalmatia  contains  9  municipal  towns,  14  market-towns, 
and  988  villages,  and  about  63,500  houses.  The  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  is  no  represen- 
tative body  or  provincial  states  as  in  the  native  dominions 
of  Austria;  but  certain  districts  and  towns  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  pos- 
sessed when  under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Poglizza  alone,  a  mountain  district  of  about  16,000  or 
17,000  souls,  including  several  Hungarian  and  Bosnian 
nobles,  in  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  is  so  for  independent  that 
it  elects  its  Gran  Conte,  or  governor,  and  its  local  elders 
and  magistrates,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people 
called  Zdor,  which  is  held  every  year  in  the  plains  of 
Gatta.  Every  male  is  a  soldier,  and  the  district  pays  a 
tribute  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  general  administration  of 
affairs  in  Dalmatia  is  vested  in  the  Gubemium  or  ^vern- 
ment-board  established  at  Zara,  which  receives  its  instruc- 
tions from  the  Chancery  and  minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  Vienna.  Each  circle  is  divided  into  districts ;  each 
district  into  ' Haupt-gemeinden,*  or  head  communities; 
and  each  of  the  latter  consists  of  *  Unter-gemeinden,'  or 
subordinate  communities.  At  the  head  of  each  circle,  in 
civil  matters,  is  a  '  Pretoria ;'  of  each  head  community,  a 
*Podesta,'  or  *Sandako;'  and  of  each  subordinate  com- 
munity, a  '  Capo-villa,'  or  *  Casnazzo.' 

The  rexrenues  of  Dalmatia  arise  firom  the  imperial  do* 
mains,  which  yield  about  10,000/L  per  annum ;  the  regalia, 
which  include  the  monopoly  of  salt,  about  25,000/. ;  the 
direct  taxes,  about  39,000/. ;  and  the  indirect  taxes,  about 
21,000/.:  altogether  about  95,000/.  a  year. .  Von  Lichten- 
stem  estimates  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  military 
establishments,  at  about  72,900/.  per  annum.  Dalmatia 
furnishes  four  battalions  of  Sharpshooters  for  the  imperial 
service. 

The  manufocturing  industry  of  this  country  is  very 
small,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  supply  its  common  wants : 
it  is  confined  to  the  townspeople,  ana  its  main  branches  are 
shipbuilding  and  the  distilleiy  of  spirits,  amone  which  the 
liqueur  called  Maraschino-Rosoglio  has  obtained  European 
celebrity.  Here  and  there  a  little  flax  and  cotton  art  spun, 
and  small  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  coverlids,  house  linen, 
tape,  and  coarse  cottons,  .twine,  cordage,  and  nettings,  soap, 
vinegar,  leather,  and  hats  are  made.  For  everv  other 
article  of  necessity  or  comfort  Dalmatia  is  depenaent  on 
other  countries.  'There  is  clay,'  says  Blumenbach,  *but 
no  potter ;  quartz,  but  no  glass-work ;  timber,  but  no  car- 
penter ;  lime,  but  no  kiln ;  coals,  but  no  mine ;  iron,  but  no 
furnace;  skins,  but  no  leather-maker;  and  rags,  but  no 
paper-mill.  To  this  hour  the  hand-mill  is  universally  used.' 
what  must  be  the  state  of  a  country  of  which  even  a  native 
can  thus  write ! 

Favoured  as  Dalmatia  is  by  its  situation  and  numerous 
ports,  its  commerce  is  comparatively  small.  The  prin- 
cipal countries  with  which  it  trades  are  the  maritime  pro- 


vinces of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  To  the  first  two 
countries  it  exports  wine,  olives,  oils,  brandy,  figs,  salt, 
pitch,  bark,  salted  fish,  hides,  wool,  wax,  honey,  fruit,  &c., 
and  to  Turkey  the  same  products,  besides  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures.  It  has  also  some  transit  trade.  Its 
returns  from  Turkey  consist  of  homed  and  fatted  cattle, 
cheese,  wools  and  hides,  com,  wood  for  fuel,  drugs,  &c. 
Dalmatia  is  not  included  with  {he  other  Austrian  posses- 
sions under  its  onerous  system  of  customs-imports,  and  its 
trade  is  therefore  almost  unshackled.  The  Dalmatians  are 
well  known  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  as  excellent 
mariners,  and  possess  between  2900  and  3000  vessels  of 
their  0¥m,  varying  in  burthen  from  40  to  500  tons :  their 
best  ships  are  constructed  along  the  coast  of  Cattaro. 

The  Austrians  found  the  country  in  a  wretched  state  of 
iterance,  for  the  Venetians  had  done  nothing  whatever 
for  its  intellectual  improvement.  But  the  present  govern- 
ment has  commenced  the  good  work  by  making  pecuniary 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  lower  orders, 
and  fbr  encouraging  the  clergy  to  give  instruction  to  their 
flocks.  A  nottaial  seminary  and  scnool  for  giiis  have  been 
opened  at  Zara ;  national  sehools  of  a  superior  class  ha^-e 
been  established  at  Spalatro,  Macarsca,  Ragusa,  Cattaru, 
Sebeiiioo,  and  Lesina,  independently  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  convents.  And  for  the  more  affluent  classes,  gym- 
nasia have  been  instituted  in  Zara,  Spalatro,  and  Ragusa, 
and  a  lyceum  or  species  of  universi^  at  Zara,  in  whirh 
town  there  are  likewise  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  ob- 
stetrical schoolt  and  a  college  for  educating  37  pupils  at  the 
public  expense.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  as  vet 
confined  to  the  hospitals  and  foundling  asylums  at  Zara, 
Sebenico,  Spalatro,  Lesina,  and  Cattaro,  and  the  infirmary 
at  Ragusa. 

Dalmatia  derives  its  name  firom  the  Dalmatine,  a  small 
district  between  Sebenico  and  Scordona.  Jts  territory  in 
fbrmer  days  was  much  more  extensive  than  at  present. 
The  Dalmatians  long  resisted  the  Romans,  but  Augustus 
brought  them  under  the  Roman  dominion.  (Strab.,  p.  315.) 
After  the  fail  of  the  western  empire,  the  country  became  a 
prey  to  the  Goths  and  Avari  successively,  ^d  the  latter  main- 
tained possession  of  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  swarms  of  Scla- 
vonians.  This  people  erected  it  into  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, which  endured  until  overthrown  by  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Hungary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century :  this 
monarch  annexed  the  whole  of  it,  the  maritime  towns  only 
excepted,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Magy&rs.  These  towns, 
among  which  was  Zara,  the  most  important  of  them,  had 
lon^  been  under  the  special  protection  of  Venice,  which 
availed  itself  of  the  connexion  to  extend  its  sway  over  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  Dal- 
inatia  imder  subjection.  That  portion  which  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zermanya,  and  which  Hungary  retained, 
lost  the  name  of  Dalmatia  altogether ;  and  the  same  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  the  portion  which  forms  part  of 
Bosnia,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  it 
was  erected  into  the  sandshak  of  Hersek.  The  Austrians 
acquired  the  Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia  in  1798  under  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  (Blumenbach ;  Austrian  Ency- 
cloptmHa;  Von  Lichtenstem ;  Hassel ;  Stein ;  Roprer,  &c.) 

DALRYMPLE  FAMILY.  The  surname  of  this  family 
is  derived  from  the  lands  of  Dalrymple,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr, 
of  which,  in  remote  times,  the  chier  of  the  house  was  pro- 
prietor. The  fiaimily  appears  to  have  been  of  importance 
very  early,  for  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  lU.,  Duncan 
Dalmmpill  had  a  charter  of  the  office  of  To6cheodora«h  (or 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  crown)  in  Nithsdale ;  and 
in  1462  James  de  Dahrymple  was  derieus  regis. 

The  lands  of  Stair,  whence  the  viscounty  and  earldom 
are  derived,  came  into  the  family  by  William  de  Dalrymple, 
who  became  possessed  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  his  marriage  with  his  relation,  Agnes  Kennedy, 
heiress  of  the  estate.  The  son  of  these  parties  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chalmers,  of  Gadgirth,  in  the  fame 
shire,  whose  first  ancestor  had  held  the  high  office  of  cham- 
berlain of  Scotland;  and  in  lineal  descent  from  him  was 
James  de  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  who  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  Kennedy  of  Knockdaw,  and  by  her  had 

James  Dalrymple,  first  visoount  Stair.  He  was  bom 
in  May,  1619,  at  Dummurchie,  in  the  parish  of  Barr, 
ooun^^  of  Avr,  and  lost  his  fiither  b^re  be  had  at- 
tained his  fifth  year.  At  that  tender  age  he  was  left  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  who  survived  her  hatband 
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upwards  of  thirty  years.  His  early  education  was  acquired 
at  the  school  of  Mauchlin,  whence,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  he  was  removed  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where, 
applying  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  he  gained  the  ap- 
probation of  his  teachers,  and  qualified  hin^lf  for  taking 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1637.  He  left  college  the  following 
year,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  earl  of  Glencaim's  regiment 

About  this  time  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow  became  vacant,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  professors,  become  a  candidate,  he  was  in  1641, 
being  then  twen^-two  years  old,  appointed  to  the  place 
after  a  comparative  trial.  It  was  then  the  practice  for 
every  r^ent  to  swear  at  taking  office  to  demit  on  his  mar- 
riage. This  Dalrjrmple  did,  and  having  in  1643  married 
Margaret  Ross,  oo-heiress  of  the  estate  of^alneil  in  Wigton, 
he  resigned  the  chair,  but  was  soon  afterwards  re-appointed. 
In  this  place  he  sedulously  pursued  his  studies,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  the  view  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  then  of  great  moment.  In  1647  he 
resigned  his  chair,  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  the  usual 
triids,  was  admitted  an  advocate  on  the  17  th  February, 
1648.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  treat 
with  Charles  H.,  then  an  exile  in  Holland,  for  his  return  to 
his  native  dominions.  He  held  the  same  office  in  the  more 
successful  mission  of  1650,  and  was  on  that  occasion  par- 
ticularly noted  for  h\s  'abilities,  sincerity,  and  moderation.' 
In  1654  we  find  him  on  a  committee  of  four,  deputed  by 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  wait  upon  the  judges  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  antient  form  of  the  Outer  House 
restored ;  and  he  was  indeed  well  known  both  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  countiy. 

During  the  Protectorate  he  was  recommended  to  Crom- 
well by  General  Monk,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  session.  In  his  letter,  dated  fh>m 
Edinburgh,  23rd  June,  1657,  Monk  says,  'I  make  bold  to 
mention  to-  your  highness  one  Mr.  James  Dalrymple,  as  a 
person  fit  to  be  a  judge,  being  a  very  honest  man,  a  good 
lawyer,  and  one  of  considerable  estate.  There  is  scarce  any 
Scotsman,  or  Englishman  who  hath  been  much  in  Scot- 
land, but  knows  him,  of  whom  your  highness  may  enquire 
farther  concerning  him.'  The  general  wrote  again  to  the 
Protector  on  the  subject  a  few  days  after,  and  on  the  1st 
July,  1657,  Dalrymple  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.* 

At  the  Restoration  he  went  to  London  with  the  earl  of 
Cassilis  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king.  On  that  occasion 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferr^  upon  him ;  and  by 
letter,  dated  Whitehall,  14th  Felnruary,  1661,  he  was  also 
nominated  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards much  annoyed  hoWever  by  the  declaration  enacted 
in  1663,  and  continuing  to  refuse  signing  it,  his  place  was 
declared  vacant  19th  January,  1664.  He  thereupon  set  out 
with  his  eldest  son  on  a  tour  to  the  continent ;  and  having 
waited  on  the  king  at  London  on  his  return,  lus  majesty 
allowed  him  to  qualify  his  subeaription  to  the  Dedaration, 
and  restored  him  to  his  seat.  As  a  feurther  proof  of  the 
royal  £BLvour,  he  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  2nd  June  of 
the  above  year,  1664;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John 
Gilmour,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  court  of  session 
7th  January,  1671. 

On  the  28th  February,  1672,  his  eldest  son,  Johtu  was 
admitted  an  advocate  before  the  court :  on  the  25th  June, 
1675,  his  next  son,  James,  was  admitted;  and  his  third 
son,  Hetv,  on  the  23rd  February,  1677.  A  short  time  before 
this  last  date,  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  *  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  many  great  and  sig^nal  services 
done  to  the  city  by  Sir  James  Dahrymple,  president  of  the 
court  of  session,'  resolved  that  his  house-rent  should  be 
paid  by  the  town  during  his  life,  as  also  that  of  all  his  suc- 
cessors in  office. 

Dalr3naiple  continued  president  till  the  year  1681,  when,  on 
account  of  his  conduct  on  occasion  of  the  Test  Act,  he  was 
superseded,  and  found  it  neoessai^  to  retire  into  Holland. 

In  1681  he  published  his  'Institutions  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland,*  the  work  of  a  great  and  |>hilo8ophic  mind, 
but  one  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man jurispruaence:  it  gave  consistency  to  the  body  of 
Scots  law ;  and  till  our  own  day  has  guided  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Scottish  lawyers.  From  his  retirement  at 
Lc>den  he  transmitted  to  the  Edinburgh  press  liis  '  De- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Session  ^m  1661  to  1681 :'  the 


first  Volume  appearing  m  1684,  and  the  second  m  1687 
And  in  1686  he  published  at  Leydcn  his  *Philosopbia 
Nova  Experimentalis.'  He  also  busied  himself  about  this 
time  on  a  work  relating  to  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  people,  but  it  was  never  published. 

On  the  accession  of  King  James  II.,  Dahymple*s  eldest 
son  was  appointed  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  room  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie ;  and  in  this  place  he  had  influence 
enough  to  procure  a  pardon  for  his  father,  who,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Spence,  the  secretary  of  Argyle,  had  been  pro- 
secuted and  outlawed  for  his  adleged  concern  in  the  Rye^ 
house  Plot  Sir  John  held  the  situation  of  lord  advocate  for 
about  twelve  months,  when  he  was  appointed  successor  to 
Foulis  of  Colin  ton,  both  as  lord  justice  clerk  and  as  an 
ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  fother,  on  coming  over  to 
this  country  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  had 
been  much  in  favour  while  in  Holland,  was  reinstated  in 
the  presidency  of  that  court;  and  on  the  21st  April,  1690> 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title  of  viscount 
Stair.  The  same  year  Sir  John  was  re-appointed  lord- 
advocate  ;  and  the  next  year  advanced  to  he  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  in  which  latter  place  he  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1695,  when  he  was  driven  firom  office 
upon  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  equally  impolitic 
and  barbarous  massacre  of  Glenco,  as  to  which  ne  bore  so 
much  blame. 

Stair  died  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  on  the  23rd  No- 
vember, 1695,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  work 
entitled  'A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections,*  and 
was  buried  in  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
sueceeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  eldest  son,  who,  on 
the  8th  April,  1 703,  was  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Stair.  This 
person  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  January,  1707,  after  a 
warm  debate  that  day  on  the  22nd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  which  relates  to  the  number  and  privileges  of  Scots 
peers.  By  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Dundas,  of  Newliston,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  he  left  a 
younger  son,  who  was 

John  DALRVMPLEr  second  earl  of  Stair.  He  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  20th  July,  1673,  and  in  early  youth  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  his  elder  brother  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  pistol.  For  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
under  the  tuilion  of  a  clergyman  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  whence 
he  was  at  length  restored  to  his  father's  house. 

In  1692,  when  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  ho  entered  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  earl  of  Angus,  commander  of  the  Co- 
meronian  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.  His  parents 
however  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  his  adopting  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  him  to 
Leyden ;  but  on  his  return  in  1701  from  nis  travels,  he  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Scots 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  The  year  following  he  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  taking 
of  Venlo  and  Liege  and  the  attack  on  Peer;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1706  he  successively  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Cameronian  regiment  and  the  Scots  GreysL 
On  his  father's  death  in  the  beginning  of  1707  he  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Stair ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  chosen 
one  of  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland  in  the  united 
parliament  In  the  subsequent  victories  of  Oudenainle,. 
Malplaquet,  and  Ramillies,  he  held  high  command  and  ob- 
tained great  distinction ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
ministry  in  1711,  when  the  career  of  Marlborough  was. 
stopped,  he  sold  out  of  the  Scots  Greys,  and  retired  from 
the  army. 

When  Geor^  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  earl  of 
Stair  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  and  a  privy 
councillor,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  was 
constituted  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
The  next  year  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  embassy  was  distinguislied  by 
much  skill  and  address,  and  at  the  same  time  by  remark- 
able splendour  and  magnificence.  He  was  recalled  in  1720, 
and  for  the  next  twenty-two  years  Uved  in  retirement  at 
his  seat  at  Newliston,  where,  it  is  said,  he  planted  various 
groups  of  trees  in  a  manner  designed  to  represent  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  British  troops  at  one  of  the  victories  he 
had  been  engaged  in.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  was  the  first  in  Scotland  to  plant  turnips 
and  cabba^  in  the  open  fields. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Walpole  administration  m  1 742, 
he  was  recalled  to  publie  life,  and  served  in  a  military  ca 
pacity  on  different  important  occasions  till  hts^dcath,  wl^ch 
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liappeiMd  at  Queeittbeny-iKNise,  Ediilbttrgh,  on  the  9th 
May,  1 747.    He  left  a  widow,  but  no  children. 

His  next  brother.  William  Dairymple,  of  Glenmurc,  who 
ifras  a  colonel  in  the  army,  mamed  Penelope,  countess  of 
Dumfries,  and  their  issue  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  His 
youngest  brother,  George  Dalrymple,  of  Dalmahov,  passed 
advocate,  and  on  UUron  Smith's  advancement  to  the  chair, 
was  made  a  puisne  baron  of  Exeheauer,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  July,  1745.  More  lately, 
there  was  on  the  bench  of  the  same  court,  a  member 
of  another  branch  of  the  same  fiaimily,  Sir  John  Dai- 
rymple,  of  Cranstoun,  Bart.,  who  was  uppointed  in  1776 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  so  continued  till 
the  year  1807,  when  he  resigned    He  was  the  author  of 

•  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,'  'Tracts  on  Feudal  Law,*  and 
other  publications.  He  was  deaeend^  from  James^  second 
son  of  the  first  viscount  Stair,  who  was  author  of  *  Collec- 
tions concerning  Scottish  History  precedistg  the  Death  of 
David  I.,*  and  who  was  created  a  tttronet  on  the  28th  April, 
1698,  the  day  previous  to  his  younger  brother.  Hew  Dal- 
ryvtple,  of  North  Berwick,  being  raised  to  the  like  dignity. 

This  Sir  ^ew  Dalrymple  was  ^wme  tinae  one  of  the 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  appeinted  to  that 
place  on  the  resignation  of  his  brother  James,  when  the 
latter  was  made  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  sestton.  He 
had  also  been  some  time  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advecatea ; 
and  was  now,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  created  a  baronet, 
promoted  at  once  from  the  outer  bar  (like  the  predeoessinr 
of  his  father.  Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  in  more  recent 
times  Mr.  Blair,  the  only  instances  in  the  hist(Hy  of  the 
court)  to  the  presidency  of  the  Court  of  Session,  whidi 
had  remained  vacant  since  his  father's  death  in  1695. 
President  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  collected  the  decisioos  of  the 
court  from  his  appointment  till  the  21st  June,  1720,  and 
continued  in  the  chair  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  February,  1737,  in  the  eighty-filth  year  of  his  age. 
Lord  Woodhouselee  says  of  him  in  his  Life  of  Kames, — 

*  If  be  inherited  not  the  distinguished  talents  of  his  father 
the  viscount  of  Stair,  and  his  ekier  brother  the  secretary  he 
was  free  from  that  turbulent  ambition  and  crafty  policy 
which  marked  the  characters  of  both ;  and,  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  was  a  man  of  unimpeached  integrity, 
and  of  great  private  worth  and  amiable  mannecs.' 

He  had  a  younger  son  of  the  same  same  with  himself^ 
Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  passed  advocate  on  the  18th  No- 
vember, 1710,  and  in  December,  1726,  was  made  a  lord  of 
session  under  the  titular  designation  of  Lord  Drummore. 
He  was  also,  some  time  afterwards,  appointed  a  lord  of  jus- 
ticiary on  Erskioe  of  Dun's  resignation,  and  died  in  the 
possession  of  both  offices  in  June,  1755,  with  the  character 
of  an  acute  and  learned  lawyer  and  a  very  honourable  man. 
By  his  wife,  Anne  Horn,  heiress  of  the  estates  of  Horn  and 
Wcsthall,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  he  left  a  large  &mily, 
one  of  whom  was  D(wid  Dalrymple,  of  Westhall,  who 
passed  advocate  tn  the  beginning  ef  1 743,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  1746  was  cliosen  procurator  (or 
advocate)  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1748  he  was  also 
coDstituted  sheriff  depute  of  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  he 
continued  in  both  offices  till  July,  1777,  when  he  was  made 
a  lord  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  WestlialL  His 
elder  brother  assumed  his  maternal  surname  of  Horn,  and 
marrying  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Elphtn- 
stone,  of  Logic,  assumed  the  aidditioaal  surname  of  Elphin- 
stone,  and  had  bv  his  wife  a  son,  who,  on  the  I6th  June, 
1828,  was  created  a  baronet  bv  the  style  and  title  of  Sir 
Robert  Dalrymple  Horn  ElpMn^one,  Bart,  of  Horn  and 
Logie  Elphinstone.  A  younger  branch  ef  the  same  family 
had,  a  few  years  before,  been  laised  to  the  like  dignity  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Hugh  Whit^ord  Dabrytnmle,  of  Highmark, 
in  the  county  of  Wigton,  who  was  ereatea  a  barenet  wi  the 
6th  May,  1815. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  first  Viscount  ^tair  was  Sir 
David  tkUrymple,  of  Hailes,  Bart.,  so  created  on  the  8th 
May,  1700.  He  passed  advocate  on  the  3rd  November, 
1688,  and  in  1709  was  appointed  lord-advocate  of  Scotland 
in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  who  was  however  rein- 
stated in  the  office  in  the  year  1711.  On  Stewart's  death, 
Sir  David  was  again  u>pointed  lord-advocate,  and  oontinued 
till  May,  1720,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Dundas» 
of  Amiston,  who  also  succeeded  him  on  his  decease,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  his  place  ef  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates. His  eldest  son^  was  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  of  Hailes, 
Bart.,  some 'tine. auditor  ef  exebeq^er;  and  by  his  wife, 


Ladv  Christian  Hamilten,  dau^ter  «f  4he  sixih  Mtl  of 
Haddington,  the  father  of  a  nu  menufi&mify. 

The  eldest  of  these  was  the  celebrated  judge  and  an- 
tiquary, 

Sir  David  Daiayjiplb,  better  known  by  hie  titular 
designation  of  Lord  Hailes.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  28th  October,  1726,  and  after  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  his  native  place,  was  sent  te 
Eton,  where,  with  a  competent  degree  of  learning,  he  im- 
bibed thAt  ckssical  taste,  and  pvtiality'fiur  the  manners 
and  customs  of  England,  whioh  distinguished  the  subse- 
quent periods  of  his  life.  From  Eton  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, whence,  after  passing  through  the  usjMl  course  at 
the  university  there,  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht  to  study  the 
civil  law;  and  on  his  return,  in  1?46,  he  prepared  for  the 
bar,  and  passed  advocate  on  the  24th  Femruary,  174a 
Af^er  eighteen  years  of  professioBal  lif^  he  was  raised  to 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  ten^^cearsaftorwaids 
he  was  also,  on  the  resigaatiou  of  Lord'Ooalsten,  to  whose 
only  daughter  he  was  married  in  October,  1763,  appointed 
a  lord  of  justiciary.  As  a  judge,  his  aeeurao^r.-^ili^ence, 
and  dignity,  were  eminently  conspieuous ;  but  it  is  im  the 
broader  basis  of  literary  merit  that  his  gvei^^tee  rests. 

The  earliest  of  his  publications  appeaw  to  -have  been 
aaered  poems,  being  a  collection  of  translations  and  para- 
phrases fram  scripture,  by  various  authem,  -Bdinb.,  1751. 
His  next  was  the  'Wisdom  of  Solomon, >and  the  Bookef 
Ecele&kastus,'  175^5.  The  same  year  he  wrote  in '  The  World' 
Nos.  140  and  147,  and  the  next  year  No.  2<M,  in  Jwhich 
year  also  he  published  *  Select  Disoounes,'  by  John  Smith, 
of  Cambridge,  with  a  preface  and  learned-notes.  The  year 
following,  1757,  he  republished,  with  nates, '  A  Discourse 
of  the  unnatural  and  vile  Con^piraoy  attempted  upon  the 
King  by  the  Earl  of  Gowry.'  In  the  month  of  October, 
1761,  two  vessels  being  wrecked  on  the  shore  between 
Dunbar  and  North  Berwick,  And  pillaged  by- the  country 
peoj^e,  Sii'  David  published  a  Sermon,  from  Aets  xxvni.,  2 . 
— '  The  barbarous  people  showed  us  iio  little  kindness;'  In 
1762  he  published,  fhmi  the  preas  of  "Foulis,  of  Glasgow, 
'  Memorials  and  Lei  tors  rrialing  to»the  history  of  Britain  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  ef*£ngland,'iwitha  preflice  and  notes. 
From  the  same  press,  in  1 766, he  piiblisheri  ihewerks  c^  the 
ever  memorable  Mr.  John  Uailas,4>f,Bten,  in  3  vols. ;  and 
the  same  year  at  Edinburgh  the  first  specimen  (si  a  book 
entitled  '  Aae  oampendieusbooke  4f  Godly  and  Spiritual 
Songs.'  *  The  year  following  he/fmbUshed  *  Memorials  and 
Letters  relating  to- the  history  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,'  from  the  jorigiaals  ooUeoted  ^by  Woodrow ;  an 
'  Account  of  the  Piaservation  of  Chai^les  II.  after  tbe 
battle  of  Worcester,'  drawn  up  by  himself;  and  the  *  Secret 
Correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Cecil  ^and  James  VI.' 
The  next  year  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  lerds  of 
session  from  the  institution  of  the  oourt,  with  historical 
notes ;  and  the  ft^owing  year,  *  The  private  cerreapon- 
dence  of  Bishop  Atterbury  and  his  friends  in  1725.' 
In  1769  he  published,  firs^t,  '  An  Examination  of  some 
of  the  arguments  ibr  the  .high antiquity  of  the  Regiam 
Majestatam,  and  an  inquiryinto  the  authenticity  (^  the 
Leges  Malcolmi ;'  '  Historical  Memoirs  eeneMning  the 
provincial  councils  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  £Mm  the  earliest 
account  to  the  ssra  of  the  Reformation';  and  third, 
'  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the  pro- 
vincial councils  held  at  Perth  in  the  years  •1-242  and  1269.' 
And  in  1770  he  published  some  antient  Scottish  poems 
from  MSS.,  with  a  number  of  ouiieus  notes  and  a  glossary. 
His  next  performance  was  the  additional  ease -of  Elisabeth, 
claiming  the  title  of  CeuntMS  of  SulheiPland :  a  singularly 
able  paper,  which  was  snbseribed  li^  Alexander  ^Weddcr- 
burn,  afievwards  Lord  Chancdlm*  ^  EnglaiKlrand  -Sir  Adam 
Ferguson,  but  well  known  to  be  the  wosk-O^Lerd  Hailes. 
In  1 773,  Sir  David  pubhshed  '.Remarks  on  'the4iistory  of 
Scotland;'  and  in  1776,  *  I^etters  from  Hubert  Languet  to 
Sir  Philip  Sydnev.'  This  last  year  also  he  published  his 
*  Annals  of  Scotland,  f^?om  the  time  ^Malcolm  Canmore 
to  King  Robert  I.' ;  '  Tables  of  tlte  suoeessien  ef  the-Scots 
Kings' during  the^same  periad;-andin  1779,, hi»' Annals 
of  Scotland,  from  tbe  aooesgion  ef  Bruee  to  theaeeession  of 
tlie  House  of  Stuart.'  In  the  above  year,  1 776,  be  published 
another  work  of  great  enMhtion ;  namely,-  *  ^  aeoount  of 
the  Martyrs  Of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  -in  the  seeond  century,' 
with  notes.  This  was  intended  as  the  first  vol.  ef  *  Remains 
of  Christian  Antiquity;'  the  seeond  vol.  ef  that wwk  ap- 
peared in  1773 ;  and  4he  third  in  >?89r  <Ihe  next  year  he 
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pnblUdied^'OetaviUft/  i  diidogu*  by  M«rcti«Mhliieiuft  Petix, 
trith  ADtes  n^d  illttfitlrMions ;  and  the  year  fbllowing,  the 
treatne<  by  Laothntius,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  perse- 
ctitors  died,  illustrated  in  like  manner  by  various  notes. 
In  1 783  appeared  his  disquisitions  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  Christkn  Church;  and  in  17B6,  an  inquiry  into  the 
secondary  causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  Christianity.  After  this  followed  some 
biographical  sketches,  in  separate  works,  and  at  different 
times,  but  all  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  Biographia  Sco- 
tica.  In  1788  he  published  from  MSBi  the  opinions  of 
Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlboroueh;  and  in  1790,  a  translation 
of  the  address  of  Q.  Septim.  Tertullus  to  Scapula  Tertullus. 
proconsul  of  AfHca,  with  notes,  to  illtistrbte  the  state  of 
the  church  in  early  times. 

This  was  the  last  work  which  Eord  Hailes  liyed  to  publish. 
On  the  29th  November,  1792,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  baronetcy,  for  want  of  male  issue, 
descending  to  his  nephew,  Jame^,  eldest  son  of  John  Dal- 
rymple,  Esq.,  some  time  lord  prorost  of  Edinbur|^,  who 
was  brother  of  Sir  David,  and  also  brtrther  of 

Alexatcdbk  Dalrvmplb,  the  hydk)grapher.  He  was  bom 
at  New  Hailes^  the  seat  of  his  father,  Sir  Jam«s  Dalrymple, 
Bart.,  on  the  24th  July,  1737,  and  was  the  seventh  son  of 
a  fbmily  of  sixteen  children,  all  of  whom  he  survived.  His 
scholastic  education  was  very  limited,  partly  from  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  and  partly  ftom  the  early  death  of  his 
father ;  and  when  scarce  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  went 
abroad  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 
Owing  to  his  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning, 
he  was,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  plaoed  under  the  stbrekeeper ; 
but  at  length,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  Pigot  himself  giving 
him  some  lessons  in  writing,  and  Mr.  Orme,  the  historian, 
instruction  in  accounts. 

In  the  records  of  the  secretary*3  office  he  fbund  certain 
papers  on  the  subject  of  a  commerce  with  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago; and  so  interested  in  the  subject  did  he  become, 
that  contrary  to  Lord  Pigot's  adnce,  he  refused  the  secre- 
tarj'ship,  and'  determined  on  a  voyage  among  the  eastern 
islands.  He  now  also  made  himself  master  of  the  Spanish 
language  by  his  own  efforts,  as  he  had  a  short  time  before 
done  in  regard  to  the  French.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Sooloo ; 
but  not  long  afterwards  the  political  affairs  of  that  place 
were  altogether  changed,  and  no  beneficial  effects  resulted 
from  the  enterprise.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Sooloo, 
and  re-established  a  friendly  understanaing  between  the  in- 
habitants and  the  company ;  but  unfavourable  circumstances 
again  intervened  to  prevent  the  results  which  were  antici- 
pated, and  his  exertions  in  England,  whither  he  afterwards 
came  on  the  same  matter,  were  equally  unfortunate.  He 
appears  indeed  to  have  boon  pcculiarlv  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  adverse  fortune;  for  besides  the  instances 
already  given,  he  had,  when  in  England  in  1776,  been  pro- 
mised by  the  earl  of  Egmont,  on  the  urgent  recommenda- 
tion of  Lord  Howe,  to  be  appointed  hydrographer  to  the 
admiralty,  with  a  salary  of  500/.  a  vear,  and  afterwards  of 
being  employed  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  South 
seas,  and  on  a  mission  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus ;  but 
from  various  catises  he  received  none  of  these  appointments. 
At  length,  in  1769,  the  Court  of  Directors  voted  him  5000/. 
for  his  past  services,  equivalent  to  the  emoluments  of  secre- 
tary at  Madras,  which  he  had  relinquished  in  1759  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  eastern  voyage. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  to  England,  in  1 765,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  materials  for  a  full  exposition 
of  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  islands  and  South  seas ;  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  satisfied  of  the  important  infbi-raa- 
tion  he  possessed,  employed  him  to  draw  up  several  charts  of 
the  eastern  seas,  whicn  were  published  under  their  authority. 

On  Lord  Pigot's  appointment  to  be  governor  of  Fort  iSt. 
George,  in  1 775,  Dalrymple  was  reinstated  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  \vent  out  to  Madras  as  a 
member  of  council  and  one  of  the  committee  of  circuit ;  but 
in  i  777  he  was  recalled,  with  others,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
general  court,  to  have  their  conduct  inquired  into,  though 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  thereupon.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  hydrographer  to  the  East  India 
Company;  and  in  1 795,  when  the  admiralty  at  last  established 
the  like  office,  it  was  given  to  Dalrymple.  This  place  he 
retained  till  1808.  In  May  of  that  year  the  admiralty  in- 
Bisted  on  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  8uperanniiation» 


And  it  certainly  appears  that  he  exhibited  symptoms  o» 
decayed  faculties  and  an  irritable  habit.  He  refused  to 
resign  however,  upon  which  they  dismissed  him  from  ibo 
place;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month  ho  died,  it 
18  said  from  vexation,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  a  large  librar>%  and  rich  particularly  in  works  on 
navigation  and  geography,  a  few  of  which  were  purchased 
by  the  admiralty,  and  the  remainder  were  sold  by  auction. 
His  own  works  amount  to  about  sixty  in  number ;  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  valuable,  but  some  also  of  a  merely  per- 
sonal and  transitory  character.  A  list  of  them  is  appended 
tb  a  memoir  of  the  author,  fUmished  by  hunself,  in  tne  *  Eu- 
rt)pean  Magazine'  for  November  and  December,  1 802. 

DAMAGES  (old  French  damage,  Latin  damna),  in  law, 
signifies  the  compensation  that  is  given  by  the  jury  (or 
assessed  by  the  court)  to  the  plaintiff  or  demandant  for  the 
wrong  the  defendant  has  done  to  him.  The  word  is 
taken  in  the  law  in  two  several  significations;  the  one 
properly  and-  generally,  the  other  strictly  and  relatively. 
Properly,  as  it  is  in  cases  where  damages  are  founded  upon 
the  statute  2  Henry  IV.  and  8  Henry  VI.  c.  9,  where  costs 
are  included  within  this  word  damages ;  for  damage,  in  its 
proper  and  general  signification,  is  said  (though  impro- 
perly) to  come  from  d  demendo,  when  a  thing  by  dimmution 
13  made  worse ;  and  in  this  sense  costs  of  suit  are  damages 
to  the  plaintiff,  for  by  them  his  substance  is  diminished. 
But  when  the  plaintiff  declares  the  wrong  done  to  him,  to 
the  damage  of  suoh  a  'sum,  this  is  to  be  taken  relatively  for 
the  wrong  which  is  passed  before  the  writ  brought,  and 
cannot  extend  to  costs  of  suit,  which  are  friture  and  of 
another  nature.    (Cowel's  Interpreter.) 

At  common  law  damages  were  recoverable  in  personal 
and  mixed  actions,  but  not  in  real  actions,  because,  says  Sir 
Ed.  Coke,  in  his  commentary  on  the  statute  of  Gloucester, 
6  Edward  I.  c.  i.,  *  the  court  could  not  give  the  demandant 
that  which  he  demanded  not,  and  the  demandant  in  real 
actions  demanded  no  damages,  neither  by  writ  nor  count.' 
Till  the  right;  to  the  land  was  determined,  the  party  could 
not  be  said  to  suffer  wrong ;  but  after  the  recovery,  damages 
might  be  laid  in  a  personsd  action ;  but  by  the  above  statute 
damages  and  costs  are  made  recoverable  in  certain  real 
actions,  as  in  •  Dower,'  '  Entry  sur  disseisin,'  &c.  But 
such  actions  were,  strictly  speaking,  mixed,  though  they 
were  usually  denominated  real,  lliough  all  real  actions 
have  been  recently  abolished,  the  right  to  land  being  now 
triable  in  all  cases  by  ejectment,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  to  explain  the  nature  of  damages.  In  ordinary  ca^es, 
where  the  title  tb  land  is  in  dispute,  the  damages  are 
merely  nominal,  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the  de- 
tention of  the  property  being  recm^ered  in  an  action  of 
trespass  for  the  mesne  profits,  except  only  in  ejectment  by 
a  landlord  against  a  tenant,  where  damages  in  the  nature 
of  mesne  profits  may  be  given  by  statute  1  George  IV.  c.  87, 
}  2.  In  all  actions  which  sound  in  damages  (t.  e.,  where 
compensation  for  wrong  is  sought),  as  assumpsit,  &c.,  the 
amount  of  the  damages  is  determined  by  the  jury,  though 
they  cannot  give  more  than  the  amount  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion. In  actions  of  debt  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  a 
specific  sum,  and  not  a  compensation  in  damages;  the 
damages  therefore  for  the  detention  of  the  debt  are  gene- 
rally merely  nominal,  except  in  those  cases  where,  by  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  law,  the  jury  is  empowered  to  give 
damages  in  the  nature  of  interest.    [Detinue.] 

Where  the  parties  have  stipulated  for  a  liquidated  sum 
to  be  paid  as  damages,  the  jury  are  bound  to  give  the  full 
amount  of  that  sum ;  but  where  they  have  stipulated  merely 
for  a  penalty  to  be  paid  [Penalty],  the  jury  may  give  less, 
or  if  the  parties  do  not  proceed  ror  tho  penalty,  they  may 
give  more.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  double  and 
treble  damages  are  given  by  statute.  If  the  damages  given 
be  excessive,  the  court  will  sometimes  grant  a  new  trial,  but 
not  so  if  they  be  too  small ;  at  least  it  is  very  unusual  to  do 
so,  except  in  actions  on  mere  money  demands  or  on  inqui 
sitions.     (Co.,  Litt.;  Tidd.,  Pract.) 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES,  was  bom  at  Damas- 
cus  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  centui7  of  oiu-  aera.  His  fkther,  Scrgius,  a 
wealthy  Christian  of  Syria,  was  councillor  to  the  caliph, 
and  at  his  death  John  succeeded  him  in  the  same  oflice. 
His  Cither  had  given  him  for  preceptor  a  monk  named  Ck)s- 
mas,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  slavery.  About  a.d.  728 
he  Wrote  several  tracts  in  defence  of  imaie  worship 
tho  Iconoclasts,  who  were  then  fkvoured  by^the  Kmp^or 
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Leo  the  Isaonan.  A  legendary  story  is  told  of  Leo  haTing 
forged  a  treasonable  letter  from  John  to  himself,  which  he 
contrived  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  caliph,  who 
sentenced  John  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  when  the 
several  hand  was  restored  to  the  arm  by  a  miracle.  About 
that  time  however  John  withdrew  from  the  caliph's  court 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ascetic  practices  and 
study.  His  numerous  philosophical  and  theological  works 
place  him  among  the  most  oistinguished  writers  of  the 
jSastem  church  in  the  eighth  century.  His  TOrincipal  work 
is  an  exposition  of  *  the  orthodox  ftuth,*  or  Christian  doc- 
trines, in  four  books,  which  unites  the  two  s^rstems  of  scho- 
lastic and  dogmatic  theology,  the  former  being  by  ratioci- 
nation, accordmg  to  the  Anstotehan  or  scholastic  method, 
and  the  second  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers.  This  work  attained  great  reputation  in  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  author  was  styled  Chrysorrhoas,  or  *  Grolden- 
liowing,'  on  account  of  his  eloquence.  He  promoted  the 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  various  popular  tracts,  in  wliich 
he  collected  and  illustrated  that  philosopher's  principles. 
He  wrote  also  letters  and  treatises  against  heretics,  espe- 
cially against  the  Manichoeans  and  Nestorians.  His  prm- 
cipal  works  have  been  published  by  Leouien,  *  Opera  J.  Da- 
masceni/  Paris  and  Venice,  1 748,  2  vols.  fol. 

DAMASCE'NUS,  NICOLAIJS,  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  the  friend  of  Herod  the 
Great,  tetrarch  of  Jud»a,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Athe- 
nsBUs,  Eusebius,  and  others.  He  wrote  various  works  in 
Greek,  and  among  them  one  on  universal  liistory,  m  144 
books,  of  which  we  have  some  fragments,  *  N.  Damasceni 
Historiarum  Excerpta  et  Fragmenta  quae  supersimt,'  8vo., 
Leipzig.  1804;  and  again  in  Paris,  1805,  edited  by  D.  Coray. 

DAMASCUS,  a  city  of  S>Tia,  and  the  capital  of  an  im- 
porUnt  Pashalik  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  the  east  base  of  the  Antilibanus  ridge,  about  180 
miles  south  by  west  of  Aleppo,  in  33'  27'  N.  lat,  and  36** 
25'  E.  long.  It  is  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  the 
world,  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
{Genesis  xiv.  and  xv.)  Its  antient  name  was  Damesk,  but 
the  present  natives  call  it  Scham,  which  is  also  the  name  of 
Syria,  and  sometimes  Scham  Shereef,  t.  e.,  *  the  noble.'  It  is 
one  of  the  very  fbw  places  which  have  maintained  a  flourish- 
ing existence  in  all  ages.  Though  often  taken  and  devas- 
tated, it  has  alwavs  risen  again,  and  has  always  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations  in  the  world. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  David  or  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi.,  24)  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Jews.  It  was  subse- 
quently annexed  to  the  empire  of  Assyria,  afterwards  to  that 
of  Persia ;  it  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  and  lastly  of  the  Arabians,  a.d.  634,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  Abu-bekr  after 
the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  its 
neighbourhood  It  became  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the 
caliphs,  and  after  other  vicissitudes  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
under  Sultan  Selim.  In  the  late  war  between  the  Porte 
and  Mchemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egjpt,  Damascus  was  taken 
by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded 
by  the  sultan  by  the  peace  of  1833.  The  Pashalik  of  Da- 
piascus  extends  from  north  to  south,  from  Hamah  on  the 
Orontes  down  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia  PclrcBa,  south-east 
of  I  he  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  four  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  it  comprehends  the  country  of  Haouran,  and  the  other 
districts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
besides  the  greater  part  of  Judroa  west  of  the  Jordan,  in- 
cluding Jerusalem  and  Nablous.  To  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  deserts,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  north  by  the  Pashalik  of  Aleppo,  and  to  the  west  by 
the  Pashalik  of  Acre. 

The  view  of  Damascus  from  the  neiglibouring  mountain 
of  Saleyeh,  an  offset  of  the  Antilibanus  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city,  is  very  impressive ;  it  comprises  the  town,  with  its 
numerous  domes  and  minarets,  the  extensive  woods,  or- 
chards, and  gardens  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  clothed  in 
perpetual  verdure  of  various  hues,  and  beyond  it  the  vast 
level  plain  stretching  to  the  east  farther  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  bounded  to  the  south-east  by  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Haouran.  The  river  Barrady  and  other  streams 
descending  from  the  mountains  flimish  the  city  and  the 
plain  of  Damascus  with  a  constant  supply  of  water,  which 
is  distributed  into  numerous  canals  for  irrigation,  and  is 


the  mam  cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  country. 
The  town  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  is  surrounded 
by  old  brick  walls  falling  to  ruin  in  several  places,  and  is 
said  to  contain,  according  to  Buckingham  and  Richardson, 
about  150,000  inhabitants;  but  according  to  others  above 
200,000,  of  whom  12,000  are  Christians,  and  about  as  many 
Jews.  The  rest  are  Mohammedan  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
Turks.    The  native  Mohammedans  have  long  had  the  re- 

?utation  of  being  the  most  fanatical  and  intolerant  in 
'urkey ;  but  Dr.  Richardson's  account  of  them,  and  the 
reception  which  he  and  the  rest  of  Lord  Belmore's  party  met 
with,  does  not  confirm  tliis  bad  report  of  the  Damascenes. 
(Richardson's  Trwels  along  the  Mediterranean  and  parts 
adjacent,  in  company  with  the  Earl  qf  Belmore,  tn  1 8 1 6-18.) 
Seetzen,  who  visited  Damascus  in  1806,  gave  also  rather 
a  favourable  account  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent  long  established  in  the  citv,  and  the  Greek 
patriarch  of  the  churdi  of  Antioch  usually  resides  there. 
When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  Damascus,  Lord  and  Lady 
Belmore  lodged  at  the  French  consul's,  who  appeared  to 
live  in  perfect  comfort  and  security  in  the  midst  of  this 
fematical  population.  A  frightful  insurrection  however  took 
place  some  years  after,  ostensibly  on  the  news  of  an  English 
consul  commg  to  reside  in  the  city,  but  the  real  source  of 
the  tumult  appears  to  have  been  a  long-broodinff  discontent 
at  the  weak  and  oppressive  rule  of  the  Porte  and  its  pashas. 
Since  that  time,  tne  pasha  of  Egypt  and  his  son  Ibrahim 
have  enforced  strict  onler  and  rational  tolerance  in  Damas 
cus,  and  the  English  consul-general  and  English  merchants, 
in  their  Frank  costume,  live  in  and  walk  about  the  town  in 
perfect  safety.  (Dr.  Hogg,  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
and  Damascus,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1835;  Michaud  et  Poujoulat, 
Correspondance  d* Orient,  1 833-35.)  M.  Poujoulat  himself, 
who  was  much  alarmed  on  entering  the  gates  at  hearing 
some  fellow  proposing  to  bum  him  as  a  Frank,  yet  honestly 
says,  *  I  could  cite  evidence  ereatlv  in  favour  of'^the  Damas- 
cene Mussulmans.  A  Greek  Catholic,  who  has  had  com- 
mercial relations  with  them  for  years,  told  me  that  he  never 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  them.  I  myself  have  frequently 
met  Mussulmans  in  Christian  houses,  who  treated  me  with 
great  kindness.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  lower  orders  and  the 
population  of  the  suburbs,  who  probably  resemble  tlie  same 
classes  in  most  great  cities.'  The  same  writer  gives  the 
following  statistical  list: — 'They  reckon  at  Damascus  129 
tanners'  shops,  22  establishments  for  printing  stufis,  75 
dyers  of  stuns,  120  dyers  of  silk,  34  houses  of  ailk-winders, 
748  merchants  of  damask  cloth,  211  grocers,  68  tobacco 
manufacturers,  72  saddlers,  11  tent  merchants,  47  copper- 
smiths, 50  ironmongers,  54  farriers,  70  fUr  merchants,  98 
laoemen,  24  corn-merchants,  148  bakers,  58  millers,  123 
coffeehouses,  32  confectioners,  59  public  baths,  129  butchers, 
71  tailors,  43  shops  for  pipes,  6  watchmakers,  200  haber- 
dashers' stores,  4  glass-manufactories,  19  armourers,  4  soap- 
factories,  143  weavers,  and  more  than  400  public  cooks.' 
The  manufieicture  of  Damascus  blades,  once  so  famous,  has 
declined  long  since :  but  good  sabres  are  still  made.  Saddles 
and  bridles,  both  rich  and  highly  finished;  fine  cabinet- 
work, inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  rich  jewel- 
lery, are  among  the  articles  of  Damascene  industry.  *  The 
shopkeepers  of  Damascus,'  says  Dr.  Richardson,  •  are  gene- 
rally clean  and  well-dressed,  very  comfortable  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  extremely  civil  to  strangers.  The  bazaars  arc 
better  lighted,  and  have  a  more  elegant  appearance  than 
those  of  Cairo  or  Onstantinople.  Every  class  of  commo- 
dities has  its  own  street  or  bazaar :  in  one  they  sell  nothing 
but  slM>es,  another  is  occupied  by  the  goldsmiths,'  &c  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  ice ;  and  ice-water,  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  figs  or  currants,  is  sold  and  drank  in  profusion. 
The  best  coffeehouses  of  Damascus  are  situated  in  the  skirts 
of  the  town,  on  the  edge  of  that  branch  of  the  river  Barrady 
which  supplies  the  gardens ;  they  are  built  of  wood,  and  arc 
cool  and  well  shaded  from  the  sun,  which  is  their  chief 
attraction.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of  them  have 
a  gloomy  dilapidated  appearance,  being  lined  by  dead  brick- 
walls,  with  small  mean-looking  doors  here  and  there,  which 
open  into  the  courts  of  the  respective  houses,  which  are  not 
seen  from  the  streets.  Many  of  these  houses  are  splendid 
in  their  interior,  the  courts  being  paved  with  marble  and 
refi'eshed  by  fbuntains,  with  arcades  and  divans  around. 
There  are  no  carriages  at  Damascus,  and  but  few  carts ; 
camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  constituting  the  means 
of  carriage  or  conveyance.  The  ^at  khan  is  a  sumptuous 
building,  the  masonry  being  fonned^tTf  alternate  layers  of 
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black  and  white  marble,  like  the  Florence  cathedral.  The 
spacious  square  court  within  has  a  handsome  fountain  in 
the  middle,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  arcade  of  pointed 
arches,  enriched  with  mouldings.  On  the  ground-floor  are 
the  entrances  to  chambers  and  magazines,  and  a  staircase 
and  ^lerylead  to  another  series  of  apartments  above.  The 
principal  mosque  is  also  a  fine  building :  it  was  originally  a 
Christian  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  There  is  also  an  exten- 
sive citadel. 

Beiroot  is  considered  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  The  ex- 
ports from  Damascus  are  chiefly  raw  silk,  ^alls,  madder, 
g^ms,  opium,  and  dried  flruit ;  but  Damascus  is  also  a  great 
place  of  depdt  and  market  of  ^oods  both  from  India  and 
nrom  Europe.  The  great  Hadji  caravan  goes  every  year 
f^om  Damascus  to  Mecca.  Other  caravans  proceed  to 
Aleppo,  to  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  to  Bagdad. 
From  Dunascus  to  Hit  is  about  eleven  caravan  days. 


[Coin  of  Damaaeni.     Imperial  Greek.] 
BrHish  MuMom.    Actual  siM.    Ckipper.    Wvight,  S17i  graina. 

DAMASK,  a  description  of  woven  cloths  composed  both 
of  flax  and  of  silk,  which  are  helieved  to  have  been  origi- 
nally brought  fh>m  Damascus.  Linen  damask  is  used  fbr 
table-clotl^  and  napkins.  Until  the  last  half  century  the 
cloths  of  this  kind  used  in  England  were  imported  from 
Germany,  but  the  manufacture  nas  since  that  time  been 
successfully  carried  on  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
Damask  cloths  are  of  thick  texture  but  fine  in  quality,  and 
the  weaving  of  them  puts  into  requisition  all  the  skill  of  the 
weaver  for  the  production  of  the  elaborate  patterns  which 
they  bear.  Some  of  these  patterns  require  upwards  of 
1200  changes  of  the  draw-loom  for  their  completion,  the 
method  of  performing  which  could  not  be  explained  with- 
out going  into  the  detail  of  the  art  of  weaving.  The 
weaving  of  silk  damask  was  introduced  into  Engmnd  by 
the  Flemish  weavers,  who  fled  hither  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1567.  For  a  long  time  silk 
damask  dresses  were  used  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony  by 
ladies  of  rank  and  by  wealthy  commoners,  but  they  were 
never  commonly  worn.  They  were  wrought  with  a  g^at 
variety  of  colours,  and  if  the  patterns  did  not  exhibit  much 
taste  they  were  sufficiently  showy:  from  the  quantity  of 
silk  which  they  contained  they  were  also  very  costly.  The 
damask  employed  at  the  present  day  for  curtains  and  the 
like  articles  of  household  furniture  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  silk  with  flax,  cotton,  or  wool ;  the  warp  is  of  the  more 
costly  material. 

DA'MASUS  I.,  the  son  of  a  presbyter,  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Liberius,  A.D.  366.  A  party 
among  the  clergy  elected  the  deacon  Ursinus  in  opposition 
to  Damasus,  and  the  people,  who  had  then  a  share  in  the 
elections,  being  equally  divided,  the  two  parties  fought  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  churches  for  several  days.  Ammia- 
!ius  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  3),  who  gives  an  account  of  these 
disorders,  states  that  137  bodies  of  the  slain  were  found  in 
one  day  in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus  alone.  The  same 
author  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  of 
Rome  in  that  age,  of  their  cupidity  and  luxury,  which  he 
contrasts  with  the  modest  bearing  of  some  of  the  provincial 
clergy.  In  the  Theodosiaii  Code  (b.  xx.)  there  is  an  impe- 
rial constitution,  which  was  issued  about  that  time  for  the 
better  discipline  of  the  clergy,  in  which  they  are  forbidden 
receiving  legacies  from  widows  and  minors,  freauenting  the 
houses  of  matrons,  cohabiting  with  women  under  the  pre- 
tence of  religion,  &c  Damasus  being  acknowledged  by 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  was  confirmed  by  toe  Emperor  Valeii- 
tinian,  who  sent  Ursinus  into  exile.  The  party  of  the  latter 
however  kept  up  disturbances  in  Italy  ror  several  years. 
Ursinus  himself  returned  to  Italy.  A  Jew  having  brought 
a  charge  of  adulteiv  against  Damasus,  the  affair  was  tried 
by  a  council  of  bishops  at  Rome  in  378,  and  Damasus  was 
aoquitted.    The  Emperor  Gratian  being  appealed  to,  sent 


the  Jew  into  exile,  as  well  as  Ursinus  and  several  of  Uf 
party. 

Damasus  held  several  councils  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning heretics,  and  especially  the  Arians«  the  Apollin»- 
rians,  and  the  Luciferians.  He  also  was  requested  by  the 
Eastern  churches  to  decide  disputes  which  had  arisen 
among  them,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  election  of 
Flavianus  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  Among  the  eastern  bishops 
who  repaired  to  Rome  on  that  occasion  was  Epiphamus# 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  accompanied  by  St  Jerome,  who  had 
acquired,  during  bis  residence  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  a  gresi 
reputation  for  theological  learning.  Jerome  became  iiw 
timate  with  Damasus,  and  is  said  to  have  acted  as  his  secre-' 
tary.  It  was  not  until  the  death  of  Damasus,  a.d  384,  that 
Jerome  Anally  returned  to  the  East,  where  he  died. 

There  are  a  few  letters  of  Damasus  whidi  have  been  pre- 
served by  Theodoretus  and  St.  Jerome.  Other  letters  and 
verses,  as  well  as  a  liber  pontificalis,  which  have  been  puln 
lished  under  his  name,  are  now  considered  apocryphaL 
The  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  at  Rome  has  derived 
its  name  firom  him,  as  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  church  on  the  spot  where  the  present  structure 
stands,  and  where  he  was  buried.  Damasus  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  influential  among  the  earlier  bishops  of 
Rome.    He  was  succeeded  by  Syricius. 

DAMASUS  II.,  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  was  elected 
pope  A.D.  1048,  in  the  room  of  Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Sutri  for  his  misconduct  Ho 
died,  twenty-three  days  after  his  election,  at  Padestrina,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  IX. 

DAMAUN,  a  district  of  A%hanistan,  formerly  subject 
to  the  sovereign  of  Cabul,  and  now  divided  among  many 
small  uncivilized  tribes,  who  are  frequently  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  each  other.  Damaun  extends  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Indus  between  31**  and  33**  N.  lat.  and 
includes  the  tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the 
Salt  range,  the  Sohman  range,  the  Indus,  and  Sungur 
in  Upper  Sinde.  This  district  consists  almost  wholly  of 
plains,  and  great  part  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile,  the 
natural  unproductiveness  being  suffered  to  remain  without 
any  attemnt  to  remedy  it,  on  account  of  the  insecure  con- 
dition of  tne  inhabitants.  The  land  in  the  immediato  vici- 
nity of  the  villages  is,  however,  cultivated  and  rendered 
productive.  The  only  trees  to  be  found  in  the  district  are 
some  dates  which  have  been  planted  in  these  spots.  The 
country  is  very  thinly  populated.  Dera-Ishmael-Khan, 
the  capital  of  tne  district,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Indus,  in  31^  50'  N.  lat.,  and  70**  33'  E,  long.,  and  is  en- 
closed hy  a  wall  of  unburnt  bricks  about  a  mde  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Baloochees ;  the  remainder  are  composed  of  Hindus; 
Afghans,  and  Juts.  The  country  people  of  Damaun  are 
chiefly  Juts  and  Baloochees;  they  are  dark-complexioned, 
and  a  meagre  ill-formed  race.  Tne  banks  of  tho  river  are 
covered  in  many  parts  with  thick  jungle,  which  is  the  resort 
of  numerous  wild  animals.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great 
changes.  In  the  winter,  frost  is  very  common  in  the  night 
and  morning,  when  the  thermometer  is  often  some  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  summer  is  insupportably  hot 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  and  it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  wet  their  clothes  and  thus  produce  an  arti- 
ficial coolness  in  order  to  procure  any  sleep. 

DAMIE'NS,  ROBERT  FRANQOIS,  was  bom  in  1 715, 
in  a  village  of  Artois,  where  his  father  had  a  small  farm. 
He  enlisted  in  the  army,  which  he  left  at  the  peace,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  engaged  as  a  menial,  first  in  the 
College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  anerwards  in  several  families : 
he  was  repeatedlytumed  out  of  his  situation  on  account 
of  misconduct  While  he  was  unemployed  he  used  to  at- 
tend the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  which  was 
then  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  were  styled  Jansenists. 
At  that  time  France  was  distracted  by  the  long  quarrel 
concerning  the  bull  Unigenitus.  [Clbmbtvt  XL]  xhe  par- 
liament ef  Paris  disapproved  of  the  bull,  although  it  had 
been  forced  by  the  court  to  register  it  Several  of  the 
parish  clergy  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  were  on  that 
account  suspended  from  their  functions  by  their  bishons, 
who  were  in  general  favourable  to  the  prerogatives  of  Uie 
court  of  Rome.  The  clergymen  thus  laid  under  interdict 
appealed  to  the  parliament,  which  returned  a  decision  fa- 
vourable to  them.  Upon  this  the  court  and  the  bishops 
attacked  the  parliament  several  of  whose  membera  were 
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#  tKibAbb^  Pfcrfa,  brother  of  a  councillor  of  parliament,  tnd 
a  sturdy  opposer  of  the  bull,  excited  the  minds  of  the 
pfopld,  and  created  a  sect  of  fanatics,  called  *  convuision- 
Bftues,'  or  *  shakers.'  The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  the 
lacriments,  not  only  to  the  shakers,  but  to  all  those  sus- 

?jcted  of  Jansenism,  that  is  to  say,  opposed  to  the  bull, 
he  parliament  issued  arrSu  to  oblige  the  local  clergy  to 
administer  the  sacraments.    The  king  cashiered  these  ar- 
riU.    The  outcry  now  became  general  against  the  arch- 
bishop, the  ministers,  and  the  king;  France  was  threatened 
with  a  schism  and  a  war  of  religion.    Louis  XV.  had  then 
for  his  mistress  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  generally 
disliked  on  account  of  her  haughtiness  and  prodigality.  All 
these  complaints  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  though  con- 
fused impression  on  the  excitable  but  iniorant  mind  of 
Pamiens.    Gautier,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  councillors  of 
parliament,  acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  him  speak 
ver^  violertly  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  and  against  the 
archbishop  of  Paris.     It  would  seem  that  Damiens  was 
particularly  irritated  at  the  archbishop  refusing  the  sacra- 
ments to  so  many  people,  and  that  he  fancied  that  by  killing 
or  at  least  wounding  the  king  he  would  effect  a  change  in 
the  system  of  the  government,  and  put  down  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  party.     However  this  may  be,  Damiens  went 
to  Versailles ;  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1757,  about  five 
id  the  afternoon,  as  Louis  was  stepping  into  his  carriage, 
Damiens,  who  had  made  his  way  unobserved  among  the 
attendants,  stabbed  him  on  the  right  side  with  a  knife. 
The  wound  was  slight,  and  the  kinff,  after  a  few  days,  re- 
covered.   It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tnat  the  knife  had  two 
blades,  of  which  Damiens  used  the  shorter,  which  seems 
to  confirm  what  he  stated  on  his  interrogatory,  that  he  did 
Bot  intend  to  kill  the  king,  but  only  to  frighten  him  and 
give  him  a  warning.     He  did  not  attempt  to  run  away,  but 
was  secured,  examined,  and  put  to  the  torture.    He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  and  committed  for  trial  before 
the  grande  chambre  of  the  parliament,  to  which  the  king 
wrote,  or  was  made  to  write  by  his  ministers,  a  letter,  in 
which  he  demanded  *  a  signal  vengeance.*    Damiens  was 
condemned  as  a  re^cide  to  be  broken  alive  by  four  horses. 
The  s-entence  was  executed  on  the  28th  of  March,  1757,  on 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve.    Before  being  put  to  death*  he  was 
tortured  for  one  hour  and  a  half  on  the  place  of  execu- 
tion with  red-hot  pincers,  molten  lead,  and  other  cruel  con- 
trivances.   All  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  around 
were  filled  with  spectators,  men  and  women,  among  whom 
were  many  ladies  of  rank.    It  was  altogether  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  ejdiibitions  that  over  took  place  in  a  civi- 
Kzed  country. 

•  Damiens  acknowledged  no  accomplices,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any.  His  crime  was  the  act  of  a  weak 
and  disordered  mind.  His  trial  was  published  by  Le 
Breton,  with  a  notice  of  his  hfe,  4to.  1757.  (See  also  His- 
toire  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  8vo.  1769.) 

DAMIETTA  or  DAMIAT,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  about  six  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  antient 
Phatniticum  Ostium.  Old  Damietta,  or  Thamiatis  as  it 
was  called  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  stood  about  four 
miles  farther  nortli^  and  near  the  sea,  which  however  has 
now  receded  fh)m  it :  its  scanty  remains  are  seen  near  the 
village  of  Esb6,  about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Thamiatis 
was  a  small  town  in  the  time  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  but 
it  increased  gradually  firom  the  decay  of  Pelusium,  and  drew 
to  itself  the  trade  of  the  latter.  It  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  wealthy  towns  of  Egypt  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  took  it,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Salaheddin ;  it 
was  taken  again  by  the  crusaders  under  John  of  Brienne,  but 
they  lost  it  soon  after.  In  1249  Louis  IX.  landed  with  a 
large  armament,  and  took  Thamiatis  almost  without  resist- 
ance ;  but  having  advanced  inland,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Mansoura.  The  sultans  of  Egypt,  in  order 
to  prevent  further  attacks  in  that  quarter,  choked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  by  sinking  large  barges  filled  with 
stones,  and  thus  farmed  a  dangerous  bar,  which  prevents 
large  vessels  from  entering  the  river*  They  also  razed 
Thamiatis  to  the  ground,  and  removed  the  inhabitants 
farther  inland.  •  From  these  occurrences  arose  New 
Damietta. 

The  town  of  Damietta  is  larger  than  Rosetta :  its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  20,000,  although  several  travellers 
have  reckoned  it  much  higher.    It  has  some  fine  mosques, 


several  bazan,  and  baths  adorned  with  marble;  many  of 
the  houses  have  pavilions  or  belvederes  on  the  terraces 
for  enjoying  the  cool  breeze.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  both  with  Europe  and  the  Levant,  The  merchant- 
ships  remain  at  anchor  outside  of  the  bar,  and  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  djermes  or  boats.  Rice  is  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  exportation.  At  Damietta  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  manufactures  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  towels, 
&c.  The  country  around  is  a  complete  garden,  irrigated 
by  numerous  canals,  and  planted  with  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  such  as  orange,  lemon,  fig,  tamarind,  pomegranate, 
&c.  The  great  marshy  lake  Mejizaleh  begins  two  or  three 
miles  east  of  Damietta,  and  extends  about  40  miles  in 
length  to  near  antient  Pelusium.  It  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  several  mouths,  and  with  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile  by  canals.  The  fishery  of  lake  Menzaleh  is 
very  abundant ;  various  kinds  of  water-fowl  are  also  caught 
upon  it 

Damietta  is  the  head  town  of  a  prefectship  or  province, 
which  extends  eastwards  along  the  banks  of  lake  Menzaleh 
as  far  as  El  Arish  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert. 
DAMP,  CHOKE.    [Mining.] 

DAMPIER,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1652,  of  a  Somer- 
setshire family ;  he  went  early  to  sea,  served  in  the  war 
against  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  became  overseer  of  a 
plantation  in  Jamaica.  He  thence  went  to  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy  with  other  log- wood  cutters,  and  remained  there 
several  years.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his  adventures  and 
observations  on  that  coast,  which  was  afterwards  published; 
•Voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,'  London,  17^9,  with  a 
'  Treatise  on  Winds  and  Tides :'  Dampier,  besides  being  a 
bold  seaman,  had  also  studied  navigation  as  a  science.  In 
1679  he  joined  a  party  of  buccaneers,  with  whom  he  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  having  embarked  in  canoes  and 
other  small  craft  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  they  captured  several 
Spanish  vessels,  in  which  they  cruised  along  the  coast  of 
Spanish  America,  waging  a  war  of  extermination  both  by 
sea  and  land  against  tne  subjects  of  Spain.  [Bucca- 
neers.] In  1684  Dampier  sailed  again  fi^m  Virginia  with 
another  expedition,  which  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  cruised 
along  the  coasts  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  making  depre* 
dations  upon  the  Spaniards.  From  the  coast  of  Mexico 
they  steered  for  the  East  Indies,  touched  at  New  Holland, 
and  after  several  adventures  in  the  Indian  Seas,  Dsmpier 
went  on  shore  at  Bencoolen,  from  whence  he  found  his  way 
back  to  England  in  1691,  when  he  published  his  'Voyage 
round  the  World,*  a  most  interesting  account,  and  which 
attracted  considerable  attention.  His  abilities  becoming 
known,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  sloop  of  war  in 
the  king's  service,  and  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  South  Seas.  Dampier  explored  the  west  and  north- 
west coasts  of  New  Holland,  surveyed  Shark's  Bay.  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  small  archipelago  east  of  North- West  Cape. 
He  also  explored  the  ooests  5  New  Guinea,  New  Britain, 
and  New  Ireland,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  straits  which 
separate  the  two  former ;  on  his  homeward  voyage  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Ascension.  He  at  last  returned 
to  England  in  1701,  when  he  published  the  account  of 
thisvo3rage.  In  1707  he  pubUshed  a  *  Vindication  of  his 
Vopge  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  ship  St.  George,'  with 
which  he  had  sailed  fh)m  Virginia  in  his  former  maraud- 
ing expedition.  Dampier  went  to  sea  again  till  1711, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are  little 
known.  He  ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  navigators 
of  England.  He  was  acquainted  with  botany,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  information  and  general  knowledge; 
His  style  of  narrative  is  vivid,  and  bears  the  marks  of 
truth.  His  Voyages  were  published  together  in  3  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1697—1709. 

DAMSON,  or  DAMASCENE  (fh)m  Damascus),  a  race 
of  plums  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  their 
hardiness  and  prolific  habits.  Tliey  are  a  mere  form  of 
the  domestic  plum,  fh>m  which  there  are  no  certain  cha- 
racters to  distinguish  them,  except  the  abundance  of  their 
late  oval  fruit,  and  the  property  tney  possess  of  propagating 
by  suckers.  All  the  varieties  are  used  for  kitchen  purposes 
principally,  and  are  generally  confined  to  the  gardens  of 
cottages  or  farm-houses,  where  the  quantity  of  produce  is 
more  valued  than  its  quality.  Much  the  finest  variety  of 
this  sort  of  plum  is  tnat  called  the  Shropshire  damson, 
which  is  extensively  multiplied  in  the  nurseries  by  graftini?. 
DANCING.  [Ballkt.I 
DANCOURT,  FLORBNT  CARTON,  a  popular  French 
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4nmMitlfti  and  actor  of  the  times  of  Loiua  XIV^  was  born 
in  1661,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  the  Jesuit  Larue.  Hi^ 
preceptor,  obserring  that  his  talents  were  fiir  from  ordinary, 
wished  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  religious  profession, 
but  JDaneourt  preferred  the  law,  and  acquired  some  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate.  He  shortly  however  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  comedian,  La  Thorili^re,  an  attachment 
which  induced  him  to  quit  his  le^  studies  and  appear  on 
the  stage.  Having  married  Mile.  La  Thorili^re,  he  became 
x>ne  of  the  king's  comedians,  and  even  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  his  being  saved  from 
falling  by  Louis,  who  eaught  his  shoulder;  and  in  the  days 
when  this  story  was  current,  a  king  who  under  any  cir^ 
cumstanees  put  forth  his  hand  towards  a  subject  was 
reckoned  full  as  condescending  as  one  of  the  gods  of  an- 
tiquity who  came  down  to  aid  some  &vourite  hero.  After 
remaining  thirty-eight  years  in  the  service  of  the  king,  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Bern,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  liis  life  in  devotional  exercises,  and  wrote  some  psalms 
and  a  sacred  tragedy,  which  is  not  extant  He  died  in  1726, 
having  superintended  the  erection  of  his  own  tomb,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  were  both  actresses,  and  both  married 
into  fttmilies  of  distinction. 

The  works  of  this  author  occupy  six  volumes :  they  were 
most  of  them  successful  at  the  time  they  were  written. 
The  greater  number  of  them  are  farces,  the  scene  of  which 
lie*  mostly  in  low  life.  There  is  a  drollery  about  them 
and  a  smartness  in  the  dialogue  which  will  idways  render 
them  amusing,  but  the  interest  they  possessed  at  the  time 
of  their  appearance  is  now  lost  Dancourt  being  an  un- 
learned man,  sought  for  subjects  among  incidents  which  he 
himself  witnessed,  and  which  were  often  well  known  to 
the  public.  An  author  whose  chief  excellence  lies  in  hap- 
pily delineating  events  of  a  local  interest  may  be  sure  of 
popularity,  but  equaUy  sure  that  his  popularity  will  be  but 
transient. 

DANDELION,  a  corruption  of  the  French  name  •  dent 
de  Hon,'  or  lion's  tooth,  a  common  weed,  with  a  tapering 
milky  perennial  root,  resembling  that  of  succory :  like  the 
latter,  it  is  sometimes  cut  into  pieces,  roasted,  and  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  coffee.  Its  leaves  have  also  been 
forced  in  the  winter  as  salad ;  but  its  excessive  bitterness 

Prevents  its  being  much  employed  in  this  way.  It  is  the 
.eontodon  Taraxacum  of  botanists. 
DA'NDOLO,  ENRICO,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  who 
was  elected  doffe  in  1 192  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  the 
year  1201  the  French  crusaders  applied  to  the  Venetian 
senate  for  assistance  in  their  expedition  to  Palestine.  Dan- 
dolo  warmly  supported  their  petition,  lent  them  money  and 
provisions  and  ships,  and  stipulated  in  return  that  they 
should  assist  him  m  conquering  the  town  of  Zara  for  the 
republic.  Dandolo,  though  a^d  and  nearly  blind,  em- 
barked in  the  admiraFs  ship.  The  crusaders  took  Zara,  and 
afterwards,  being  invited  by  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  Angelus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
the  Venetians  and  crusaders,  forgetting  the  Holy  Land, 
sailed  for  Constantinople,  attacked  it  ana  took  it  by  storm, 
A.D.  1204.  Old  Danoolo,  then  nearly  90  years  of  age,  was 
the  soul  of  this  expedition ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  land, 
on  the  first  attack  in  1203,  and  to  take  possession  of  part 
of  the  ramparts,  on  which  be  planted  the  stsmdard  of 
St.  Mark.  For  other  particulars  of  this  expedition  and 
its  results,  see  Baldwin  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Dandolo  refused  the  imperial  crown,  which  the  crusa- 
ders had  ofiered  to  him,  but  accepted  the  title  of  Despot 
of  Romania.  He  died  shortly  after,  in  1205,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia.  Dandolo  is  one  of 
those  who  contributed  most  to  the  establishment  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Venice.  There  have  been  other  senators 
and  doges  of  the  same  name. 

DANEGELD,  sometimes  called  simnly  the  GELD,  was 
a  tax  originally  imposed  in  order  to  purchase  peace  with  the 
Danes ;  and  means  Danish  payment  Henry  says  (Hist,  of 
Brit.,  ^it.  8vo.,  Lend.,  1805,  vol.  iik,  p.  366,)  that  when 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes  were  frequent  and  formidable, 
it  became  a  custom  sometimes  to  bribe  them  with  a  sum  of 
money  to  desist  from  their  depredations  and  leave  the 
country ;  and  at  other  times  to  keep  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  in  constant  pay  to  defend  the  coasts  against  these 
dangerous  enemies.    The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown 

^ere  quite  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  these  expedients ; 

and  therefore  it  was  found  necessary,  with  the  consent  of 
1h«  wittenag^mot,  to  impose  a  tax  ftrst  of  oxte  Saxon  8kfl« , 


ling,  and  afterwards  of  two  or  more  shillings,  on  every  hide 
of  land  in  the  kingdom.  As  there  were  243,600  hides  of 
land  in  England,  this  tax,  at  one  shilling  on  each  hide, 
raised  12,180  Saxon  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of  silver  to 
about  36,540/.  sterling,  and  in  cflBcacy  to  more  than 
360,000/.  of  our  money  at  present.  According  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  (edit  Gibs.,  p.  116),  this  tax  was  first  im- 
posed A.D.  991.  It  was  soon  after  raised  to  two  and  at  last 
to  seven  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  and  continued  to 
be  levied  long  after  the  original  occasion  of  imposing  it  had 
ceased. 

Whilst  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  were  almost  annual, 
our  kings  derived  little  profit  from  this  tax,  which  was  all 
expended  in  bribing  or  fighting  these  invaders ;  but  after 
the  accession  of  the  Danish  prmces  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  became  one  of  the  chief  bmnches  of  the  royal 
revenue.  This  tax  was  raised  so  high,  and  collected  with 
so  much  severity  by  King  Canute,  a.  d.  1018,  that  it 
amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  71,000/.,  beside  1 1,000/. 
paid  by  the  city  of  Loudon.  (Chron,  Sax.,  ut  supr.,  p.  151.) 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  succeeded  Hardicnut  in 
1042,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  future  payments  from  the  English 
to  the  Danes,  as  well  tributary  as  stipendiary,  continued 
nevertheless  to  collect  danegeld  fh>m  the  subject  until  the 
year  1051,  when,  as  Ingulphus  and  other  auth^s  say,  he 
absolutely  repealed  it  It  was  revived  at  an  early  period  of 
William  the  Conqueror^s  reign,  and,  according  to  Webb,  in 
his  '  Short  Account  of  Danegeld,'  4to.,  Lend.,  1756>  p.  2, 
continued  to  be  collected  as  low  as  21  Hen.  II.,  if  not  later. 
In  the  Domesday  Survey,  danegeld  occurs  but  once  by  its 
own  name,  tom.  L,  fol.  336  b.,  under  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Jura  regalia  in  the 
Laws  of  Henry  I.,  chap.  10.  Stephen,  at  his  coronation, 
took  an  oatli  that  he  would  remit  this  tax.  (Compare  Spel- 
man's  and  Du  Cange*s  Glossaries,  v.  *  Danigeldum.) 

DANES  is  the  general  appellation  given  to  the  Scandi- 
navian tribes  which  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  be- 
came so  foimidable  by  their  predatory  expeditions,  and 
invaded  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  Britain  and  France. 
The  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  though  Danish  and  Swedish  chroniclers 
gravely  deduce  their  genealogy  from  Japhet  and  his  son 
Gog,  and  relate  their  early  migration  firom  Asia.  But 
coming  to  more  hist(»ical  times,  there  is  a  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  the  Danes  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
which  refers  to  their  wars  among  themselves,  and  in  which 
the  Danes,  properly  so  called,  or  Western  Danes,  appear 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Jutia,  who  are  also  called  Scyltlingi  ; 
while  the  Sveones  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  Suiones),  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  (G^rma;i.)  as  living  near  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  are  called  also  Eastern  Danes,  or  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  country  now  called  Sweden.  Next  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  Geata,  or  Goths ;  and  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Baltic,  the  See  Geata,  or  SeaGroths,  called  also  Scyl^ngi. 
We  find  also  mention  of  the  Northern  Danes,  probably  the 
Norwegians.  (De  Danorum  Rebus  restis  Secuiis  III,  st 
IV,  Poema  Danicum  dialecto  An^h-Saxonica  ex  bibiio- 
theca  Cottoniana  Muscei  Britarmici,  edited  by  G.  J.  Thor- 
kelin,  4to.  1815.)  The  common  language  of  all  these 
people  was  the  Norsii  or  Donsk  Tunga.  which  is  still 
spoken  in  Iceland,  and  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a 
dialect  (P.  Vidalini,  De  Appellations  LingwB  Septentrio- 
nalis,  1775.) 

Scandinavian  migrations  had  taken  place  to  North 
Britain  in  very  remote  times ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
some  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  Caledonia  in  the  Roman 
period  had  come  originally  from  that  quarter.  The  Jutes 
and  Angli,  who,  with  the  Saxons,  conquered  Britain,  ^me 
from  Jutia,  the  country  of  the  Western  D^nes.  But 
after  the  Saxon  conquest  the  connexion  between  the 
migrated  tribes  and  the  Danes  who  had  remained  in  Scan- 
dinavki  became  obliterated,  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Danes  began  to  make  war  upon  their  old 
kinsmen  with  all  the  fierceness  of  inveterate  enemies. 
Their  predatory  descents  on  the  coast  of  Britain  became 
formidable  during  the  reign  of  Egbert ;  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors the  Danes  obtain^  possession  of  great  part  of  the 
island,  until  Alfred  the  Great  defeated  them,  and  obliged 
the  Danish  chieftains  to  submit.  [Alfred.]  The  east- 
em  part  'of  England  retained  long  after  tha  name  of 
Danelagh,  or  Danish  Law,  and  the  population  was  in  great 
measure  of  Danish  stock,  espciallv  to  the  north  of  the 
Humbor,    After  tb«  death  of  Alfred  fresh  incursions  t^k 
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place,  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
Canute,  or  Knut,  having  established  himself  as  sovereign 
of  all  the  Scandinavian  nations,  added  Britain  also  by  con- 
quest to  his  sccDtre.  {Canute.!  After  Canute's  death 
his  successors  Harold  and  Hardicnut  held  the  sway  of 
Britain  for  a  few  years  longer,  after  which  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  kings  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  Norman  conquest,  which  followed  close 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  the  Danish 
invasions  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  But  the  Normans 
themselves  were  originally  of  Danish  stock  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  name,  having  settled  in  North  France  under 
RoUo  the  Ganger  in  Alfred's  time;  and  those  Norman 
pilgrims  and  knights  who  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia  in  the  eleventh  centiuy  were  likewise 
their  progeny. 

DANIEL,  one  of  the  four  greater  prophets  (Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Daniel).  From  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  this  prophet  we  learn  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
that,  wnen  a  child,  he  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah,  606  B.C.,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  *  chil- 
dren (ver.  4)  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well-favoured, 
and  skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding science,*  who  were  chosen  by  the  master  of  the 
king  of  Babylon's  eunuchs  to  be  taught  *  the  learning  and 
the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,'  and  to  stand  before  the  king. 
It  appears  to  have  been  required  of  these  children  to  have 
countenances  fair  and  fat  in  flesh  —  qualities  in  which 
Daniel,  otherwise  Belteshazzar,  and  his  three  companions, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abcdnego  excelled,  by  adopting 
a  diet  of  pulse  and  water  instead  of  the  king's  meat  and 
wine  supplied  to  them  for  this  purpose  (10,  15).  'Daniel 
had  understanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams ;  and  in  all 
matters  of  wisdom  and  understanding  the  king  found  him 
and  his  three  companions  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm' 
1 7,  20).  In  reward  for  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  re- 
lated in  ch.  2, '  King  Nebuchadnezzar  not  only  gave  Daniel 
many  valuable  gifts,  and  made  him  ruler  over  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  or  Babylon,  but  he  fell  upon  his  face  and 
worshipped  him,  and  commanded  an  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  to  be  offered  unto  him'  (46,  48).  Daniel's  ChaJ- 
d»an  name  of  Belteshazzar  was  that  of  a  Babylonian  deity, 
the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  the  prophet  is  repeat- 
e<llv  said  to  have  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  and 
to  have  been  made  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers, 
Cbaldeeans,  and  soothsayers  (iv.,  8,  9;  v.,  II).  For  inter- 
preting the  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall,  king  Bel- 
shazzar  clothed  him  in  scarlet,  put  a  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neck,  and  made  him  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 
Daniel  also  prospered  in  the  reign  of  the  Median  monarch 
Darius  (probably  the  Cyaxares  of  the  Greek  historians), 
who  appointed  him  the  first  of  three  presidents  over  1 20 
princes,  whom  he  set  over  the  whole  kingdom  (vi.,  2). 
Having  escaped  unhurt  from  the  lions'  den  mto  which  he 
was  thrown  by  Darius,  he  continued  to  prosper  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian  (28).  He  did  not  return  to  Judsea 
on  the  termination  of  the  captivity,  but  remained  with  the 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen  who  continued  at  Babylon, 
where  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died.  Some,  how- 
ever, state  that  he  died  at  Susa,  on  the  Eulseus.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14,  20,  and  xxviii.  3). 
Among  the  Rabbis  it  is  generally  maintained  that  Daniel 
was  not  a  true  prophet;  that  he  did  not  dwell  in  the 
Holy  Land,  out  of  which  they  say  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
does  not  reside;  that  he  spent  his  life,  not  as  the 
other  Jewish  prophets,  in  solitude,  poverty,  and  absti- 
nence, but  amid  the  grandeur,  pomp,  and  luxury  of  a 
royal  palace;  that  he  was  a  eunuch  (2  Kings,  xx.  18),  one 
of  a  class  who  are  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  (Deut.  xxiiL  1).  Some  place  his  writings  among  the 
mere  Hagiographia,  as  having  less  authority  than  the 
canonical  books.  They  account  for  the  fact  of  bis  not 
being  mentioned  when  his  three  companions  were  cast  into 
the  furnace,  by  saying  that  he  was  absent  from  Babylon  on 
an  expedition  to  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  steaUng  hogs 
(Calmet's  Diet  qf  the  Bible) ;  and  they  object  to  his  pro- 
phecies that  thev  all  relate  to  dreams  and  visions,  which 
they  con&ider  the  most  imperfect  modes  of  revelation. 
However,  it  is  said  by  Josephus  {Ant  Jud.  1.  x.  c.  12),  that 
Daniel  was  a  great  and  true  prophet,  who  ^as  favoxired 


with  commimications  from  Jehovah:  he  says  also  HM 
Daniel  built  a  famous  palace  at  Susa  or  Ecbatana. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  others  think  that  Zoroaster  was 
Daniel.  The  twelve  chapters  of  the  canonical  book 
of  Daniel  are  partly  in  the  Hebrew  and  partly  in  the 
Chaldaic  language.  The  uncanonical  or  apocrjrphal  books 
attributed  to  this  prophet,  consisting  of  the  stories  of 
Susannah  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  are  extant  only  in  the  Greek  of 
Theodotian,  which  is  adopted  in  all  the  Greek  churches 
of  the  east,  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  being  lost  The 
following  are  the  principal  prophetical  subjects  of  the 
canonical  book  of  Daniel.  Chapter  2  contains  the  account 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  great  image  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  iron,  and  clay,  with  Daniels  interpretation. 
The  stone  which  became  a  great  mountain  is  oonsiden^ 
as  prophetic  of  the  Messiah.  Chapter  4  relates  the  same 
monarch's  dream  of  the  great  tree,  representing  himself,  as 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  which  was  speedily  nilfilled.  In 
chapter  5  is  recounted  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  writing 
on  the  wall  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar.  Chapter  7  contains 
the  prophet's  description  and  interpretation  of  his  own  dream 
of  tne  four  great  beasts.  The  commentators  state  that  the 
fbur  kingdoms  of  the  earth  designed  by  these  four  beasts 
were  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Fersian,  the  Macedo-Gre* 
eian,  and  the  Koman.  The  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast 
are  said  to  be  ten  kingdoms  rising  out  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire; but  what  particular  kingdoms  are  meant  appears 
rather  difficult  to  determine,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  different  writers.  The  Rev.  Hart- 
well  Home,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Bible,'  has  tabu- 
lated the  theories  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  commenta- 
tors, which  exhibit  scarcely  a  single  instance  of  agreement 
in  any  particular.  Thus,  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
first  horn,  Machiavel  applies  it  to  the  Ostrogoths,  Dr.  Mede 
to  the  Britons,  Drs^  Lloyd  and  Hales  to  the  Huns,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  the  Vandals,  and  Bishop  Newton  to  the 
senate  of  Rome.  This  dream  has  always  been  much  in- 
sisted on  by  Protestant  writers  as  a  prophecy  relating  to 
the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Daniel's  vision  of 
the  ram  and  the  he-goat  described  in  Chapter  8  is  con- 
sidered to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire  by  the  Macedonians,  who  were  antiently  called 
ifigadsD,  or  ^geata),  that  L>,  the  goat-people.  The  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventy  weeks,  communicated  to  Daniel  by 
the  angel  called  the  man  Gabriel  in  chapter  9,  is  regarded 
by  all  (Christians  as  a  striking  prediction  of  the  advent  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  (Com- 
mentary on  Daniel,  declares  it  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  weeks  are  understood  as  being 
prophetic  weeks,  consisting  each  of  seven  years.  {Leviticus, 
XXV.  8.)  No  scriptural  authority  is  to  be  found  for  this  in- 
terpretation (Le  Clerc,  Biblioth,  torn.  xv.  p.  201) ;  but  an 
instance  of  this  mode  of.  reckoning  occurs  in  Macrobius, 
Somn,  Scip.,  1.  i.  c.  6.  In  the  25th  and  26th  verses  it  is 
said  that  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (ver.  1, 
3,  23)  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince  would  be  69  weeks,  or 
483  years,  and  that  then  Messiah  would  be  cut  off,  which 
disagrees  with  the  best  chronologists,  who  make  the  first 
year  of  Darius  638  b.c.  (A.  CHarke's  Bib,)  The  chronological 
difficulties  of  this  important  prophecy  have  occasioned  a 
great  variety  of  interpretations,  and  exercised  the  pens  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  fathers  and  of  modem  divines. 
{Improved  Version  of  Daniel,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Winlle, 
8vo.  1836  ;  Prideaux's  Connect  vol.  i.  p.  306 ;  Vossius,  De 
70  Hebdomad.  Dan,,  p.  183).  In  the  10th  and  llth  chapters 
other  visions  are  described  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  con- 
quests and  revolutions  of  several  Asiatic  nations.  The 
prophecy  in  the  12th  and  last  chapter  extends  to  the 
end  of  time,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  and  the  day  of 
judgment.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  some  few  Rabbis  ad- 
mitted the  story  of  Susannah  as  canonical,  while  others 
rejected  it  as  such ;  and  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  Daniel, 
says  nothing  either  of  Susannah  or  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
(Hicronymus,  In  Dan,)  A  learned  dissertation  on  these 
books  is  given  by  Eichhom  in  his  *  Einleitung  in  die 
Apokriphishen  Scriften,'  p.  419.  PorphjTy,  in  the  twelfth 
of  hi^  fifteen  books  against  the  Christians,  impugns  the 
genuineness  and  authority  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
contending  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  and  that 
they  are  really  historical,  and  were  written  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events  to  which  they  relate.  Dr.  N.  Lardner 
has  collected  some  of  these  objectiop^  and  accampaiiied 
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tliem  with  the  repHes  of  Jerome  (Lardnei'ft  ^or^,  vol.  viii. 

1 85-204).    Bishop  Chandler,  in  his  *  Vindication  of  the 

efence  of  Christianity,*  and  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  in  a 

*  Vindication  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,'  have  elaborately 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  and  canonical  au- 
thority of  this  prophetical  book.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Home,  that  *  Of  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  easiest 
to  be  understood  ;*  and  that  •  he  writes  more  like  an  histo- 
rian than  a  prophet.'  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  several  other 
learned  critics,  have  maintained  that  all  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  relate  to  and  terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  age  succeeding 
that  of  the  prophet  In  Mr.  Home's  *  Introduction,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  792-3,  an  account  is  given  of  the  principal  commen- 
tators on  Daniel,  as  Sir  Isaac  and  Bishop  Newton,  Drs. 
Faber,  Frere,  Hales,  &c.,  and  of  the  niunerous  disqui- 
sitions on  the  particular  prophecies,  especially  that  of  the 
seventy  weeks.  The  commentary  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is 
viewed  by  the  divines  who  have  written  on  Daniel  in  very 
different  lights ;  some  have  bestowed  on  it  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  others  have  treated  it  as  of  little  or  no 
value.  Numerous  sermons  on  texts,  and  commentaries  on 
the  bopk  of  Daniel,  are  named  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica'  by  Walts.  (See  Eichhom's  Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament,  vol.  iii.  n.  382 ;  Preface  to  and  Comment  on 
Dan,  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  BioUy  especially  on  chaps,  ii. 
vii.  and  ix. ;  Prideaux's  Connect.,  vol.  iL  p.  380 ;  DaniePs 
Seventy  Weeks  Interpreted  by  a  Layman,  8vo.  1836.) 

DANIEL,  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  aj). 
1562,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  which,  how- 
ever, he  left  without  a  degree,  *  his  geny  being,'  according 
to  Anthony  ^  Wood,  *  more  prone  to  easier  and  smoother 
subjects  than  in  pecking  and  hewing  at  logic*  He  became 
tutor  to  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  subsequently  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  and  was  afterwards  eroom  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  Anne,  queen  of  James  I.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poet- 
laureat  on  Spenser's  death ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he 
was  only  one  of  many  employed  about  the  court  in  writing 
masques  and  birth-day  odes,  and  in  this  capacity  he  seems 
to  have  stirred  the  wrath  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  probably  held 
him  in  the  light  of  a  rivaL  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
retired  into  Somersetshire,  where  he  died  in  1619.  His 
will  is  preserved  in  the  Prerogative-court  at  Canterbury, 
and  in  Rymer's  Foedera  exists  a  patent  granting  him  the 
exclusive  printing  of  his  '  History  of  England '  for  the  term 
of  ten  years. 

His  poems  consist  of  an  Heroic,  in  six  books,  on  the 
Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster :  it  contains  many  stanzas  in 
his  best  style,  which  unite  such  grace  of  language  with 
sweetness  of  thought  as  to  render  them  much  more  intel- 
ligible at  present  than  those  of  his  contemporary  Spenser. 

Daniel  partly  conformed  to  the  fashion  then  prevailing, 
which  consisted  in  a  mode  of  expression  termed  euphuism, 
so  well  known  by  the  specimen  given  in  *  Kenilwortn ;'  but 
a  perusal  of  his  works  will  show  that,  of  the  numerous 
Latinized  words  which  the  revival  of  learning  introduced 
into  our  tongue,  his  good  taste  prompted  him  to  choose, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  those  which  are  at  present  in  use; 
that  is,  he  only  admitted  those  which  were  really  necessary 
to  complete  the  language.  The  poem  next  in  length  is 
'  Musophilus,'  a  dialogue  between  Musophilus  and  Philo- 
cosmus.  It  is,  we  think,  his  master-piece  both  in  thought 
and  execution ;  the  somewhat  irregular  terza  rima  in  which 
it  is  written  seems  well  adapted  for  a  union  of  sweetness 
and  continuity  of  thought.  It  contains  an  apology  for 
literary  pursuits,  against  the  objections  urged  by  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  might  be  applied  with  equal  force  at  present; 
indeed  the  last  couplet  of  the  passage  with  which  tne  poem 
opens  seems  for  more  applicable  to  the  nineteenth  century 
than  to  the  sixteenth.  The  orthography  is  modernized  in 
the  following  extract : — 

Fond  man,  Mnsophilut.  that  thus  doft  spesd, 
In  an  nni^'aterul  art.  thv  dearest  days. 
Tiring  thy  wits,  and  toiling  to  no  end. 
But  10  attain  that  idle  smoke  of  praise; 
Now,  when  this  busy  world  cannot  attend 
The  untimely  music  of  neglected  lays; 
Other  delights  than  these,  otiier  des'ires. 
This  wiser  pro&t-seeking  age  nrquires.* 

The  other  poems  contained  in  the  edition  of  1602  are, 
a  letter  from  Octavia  to  Mark  Antony,  which  shows  to  a 
striking  extent  that  faculty  peculiar  to  a  true  poet,  which 
has  been  called  *  dramatic  power ;'  *  *  The  Tragedy  of  Cleo- 
patra,' in  alternate  rhymes,  with  chorusses  on  the  antique 

*  It  would  perhaps  be  better  understood  br  the  words  '  poirer  of  identiA- 
cation,'  by  which  the  ooet  soeakfoaturany  in  ady  character. 


model:  and  *  The  Complaint  of  Ro8amond,'who speaks  ftom 
the  infernal  regions,  but  is  little  encumbered  by  classical 
imagery  after  the  first  few  sentences ;  this  poem  is  written  in 
a  seven-line  stanza,  of  which  the  first  and  third,  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  and  the  two  last,  rhyme ;  and  contains 
much  beautiful  description  as  well  as  tender  thought,  in- 
troducing sensuous  ima^ry  without  the  least  approach  to 
indelicacy  or  impurity ;  mdeed  the  whole  character  of  his 
poems  quite  justifies  the  somewhat  quaint  assertion  of  old 
Fuller,  that  *  he  carried  in  his  Christian  and  surname  two 
holy  prophets,  his  monitors,  so  to  qualify  his  raptures  that 
he  abhorred  all  profaneness.'  Besides  these  poems,  are 
57  sonnets  to  Delia,  several  masaues,  odes,  and  epistles. 
His  prose  works  are,  *  A  History  of  England,  in  two  parts, 
extending  to  the  reign  of  Ed.  Ili.,'  and  •  An  Apology  for 
Rhyme,'  which  last  shows  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  niceties  of  his  art,  and  contains  several  remarks 
on  rhythm,  interesting  in  illustration  of  the  change  in  pro- 
nunciation which  had  taken  place  since  Chaucer.  It  also 
shows,  what  is  somewhat  strange,  that  he  considered 
rhyming  tragedies  the  rule,  and  those  in  blank  verse  the 
exception ;  at  least  such  seems  the  only  meaning  his  words 
will  bear :  he  says,  '  I  think  a  tragedy  would  indeed  best 
comport  with  a  blank  verse  and  dispense  with  rhymes,' 
which  is  very  unaccoimtable,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have 
referred  to  tragedy  on  the  antique  model  alone,  for  to  attri- 
bute to  him  Dryden's  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  early 
literature  would  be  absurd.  On  the  whole,  whether  as  a 
poet  or  a  prose  writer,  he  has  been  most  undeservedly  neg- 
lected. In  our  judgment,  he  fully  merits  Sou  they 's  en- 
comium— '  Thoughtnil,  grateful,  right-minded,  and  gentle- 
hearted,  there  is  no  poet  in  any  language  of  whom  it  may 
be  inferred  with  more  certainty  from  his  writings  that  he 
was  an  amiable  and  wise  and  good  man.'  {^o\x\hey*s  British 
Poets;  Wood*s  Athen,  Oxon,;  Fuller's  Worthies;  and  the 
Biographia  Britannica.) 

DANIE'L,  LE  PE^E,a  Jesuit,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1649, 
wrote  the  history  of  France  from  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy,  3  vols^  fol.,  1713,  which  he  dedicated  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  made  him  historiographer  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  pension  of  2000  francs.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
his  histoi^  is  that  which  relates  to  the  reigns  previous 
to  Louis  aIh  and  he  is  more  correct  with  regard  to  facts 
than  Mezerai.  But  the  work  altogether  is  very  imperfect : 
the  author  says  little  concerning  the  state  of  society :  it 
is  a  history  of  the  kings  rather  than  of  the  people.  He 
enters  very  largely  into  religious  controversies,  and  is  very 
intolerant  towards  those  whom  he  considers  heterodox. 
His  style  also  is  feeble  and  tminteresting.  The  best  edition 
of  his  history  is  that  in  17  vols.,  4to.,  Paris,  1755-60,  with 
considerable  additions  by  Father  Grififet  The  other  works 
of  Pere  Daniel  are; — 1, '  Observations  critiques  sur  I'His- 
toire  do  France  6crite  par  Mezerai,'  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  rival  historian,  who,  although 
often  inexact,  is  upon  the  whole  more  Uberal-minded  than 
Dani6],  for  which  reason  he  lost  his  pension.  [Colbert.] 
Both  their  histories,  however,  have  been  superseiled  by  the 
better  one  of  Velly  and  Villaret,  1759.  2,  *  Histoire  de  la 
Milice  Fran(saise,'  exhibiting  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  French  military  establishment,  and  system  of 
discipline  and  tactics  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy 
to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  3,  *  Le  Voyage  au  monde 
de  Descartes,'  a  kind  of  satire  of  the  system  of  that  phi- 
losopher, and  several  other  minor  works;  among  which 
the  '  Entretiens  de  Cleandre  et  d'Eudoxe,'  are  intended 
as  a  refutation  of  the  '  Provinciales'  of  Pascal  Pdre  Daniel 
died  1728. 

DA'NTE  or  DURA'NTE,  AUGHIE'RI,  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence A.  D.  1265.  By  a  familiar  contraction  of  his  Christian 
name.  Durante,  he  was  called  Dante,  by  which  name  he  has 
become  generally  known.  His  family  was  noble ;  he  was  a 
great  grandson  of  Cacciaguida  Elisei,  who  married  aladv  of 
the  fjamily  of  Alighieri  of  Ferrara,  and  whose  children 
assumed  the  arms  and  the  name  of  their  mother.  Caccia- 
guida accompanied  the  emperor  Comnd  HI.  in  his  crusade, 
was  made  a  knight,  and  died  in  battle  in  Syria  a.  d.  1147  ; 
(Para4i>o,  cantos  15,  16  and  17,)  in  which  Cacciaguida 
is  made  to  relate  to  Dante  his  adventures,  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  state  of  Florence  and  the  primitive  man- 
ners of  its  citizens  in  his  time,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  great  feud  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Guibehnes. 
Dante's  father,  Aldighiero  Alighieri,  died  while  Dante  was 
yet  a  child.  As  Dante  grew  up  he  showed  great  capabili- 
ties for  learning,  in  whidi  he  was  assisted  by  Brunetto  I^- 
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imU  ft  celebrated  scholar  of  the  time.  He  became  also  in- 
timate with  Guide  Cavalcanti,  a  young  man  of  an  inquisitive 
and  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that 
Dante  studied  at  Bologna,  though  this  is  not  (^arly  ascer- 
tained; it  is,  however,  evident  from  his  works  that  he  had 
deeply  read  and  was  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  that  age. 
By  his  own  account  he  seems  to  have  led  rather  a  licentious 
life  until  he  fbll  in  love  with  Beatrice  Portinari,  of  an  illus- 
trious family  of  Florence.  His  attachment  howev^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  purely  platonic,  but  it  served  to  purify 
his  tentiments;  the  lady  herself  died  about  1290  when 
Dante  was  about  25  years  of  age,  but  he  continued  to  che- 
rish her  memory,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  poems,  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  It  must  have  been  about  or  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Beatrice's  death  that  he  wrote  his 
•  Vita  Nuova,'  which  is  a  series  of  canxoni  intermixed  with 
prose,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  love  in  a  spiritual  and  pla- 
tonic  strain,  and  of  tne  change  it  produced  in  him,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  his  *  new  life. 

The  party  of  the  Guelphs  was  at  that  time  predominaiit 
mt  Florence,  having  some  years  before  driven  away  the  Gui- 
belines  with  the  assistance  of  the  pope  and  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Naples.    But  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Arezzo  the  contrary  had  occurred ;  the  Guibelines,  with  the 
bishop  at  their  head,  being  the  stronger  party,  had  turned 
the  Guelphs  out  of  the  town.    It  may  be  observed  that  the 
names  of  these  two  rival  factions,  which  in  their  origin 
designated  the  respective  partisans  of  the  emperors  and 
popes,  lost  much  of  their  primitive  meaning  as  the  quarrel 
between  the  church  and  the  empire  subsided  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Suabia.  The  rivalship  however  between 
the  leading   families   of   each    party  continued,    mutual 
offences  were  remembered,  and  the  remembrance  was  be- 
queathed from  father  to  son ;  so  that  Guelphs  and  Guibe- 
lines were  ever  readv  to  fight  hi  every  part  of  Italy,  not  for 
the  supremacy  of  church  or  empire,  but  for  their  oi^ii  mu- 
nicipal superiority  in  their  respective  communities ;  and  such 
was  the  ambition  of  domineering  that  prevailed  among  the 
wealthier  femihes,  that  after  the  Guefchs  had  driven  the 
Guibelines  out  of  town,  or  vice  versa,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  that  remained  in  possession  of  the  place  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  and  it  not  un frequently  hap- 
pened that  some  of  them  courted  the  assistance  of  the  emi- 
grant rival  faction  against  their  own  colleagues.    This  oc- 
curred among  other  instances  at  Florence  in  1280,  when 
Bonaccorso   degli  Adimari,   one  of  the  Guelph  leaders, 
connected  himself  by  marria^  with  the  Guibeline  count. 
Guide  Novello,  which  led  to  a  temporary  truce  between  the 
two  parties.    But  the  Guelphs  soon  after  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Guibelines  again.     The  usual  fate  of  the  losing 
party  in  such  cases  was  exile,  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  case  of  armed  opposition  to  or  contravention 
of  this  sentence,  torture  and  death  were  flreely  awarded, 
and  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  not  unfre- 
quently  set  on  fire  or  razed  to  the  ground.    The  Guelphs  of 
Arezzo  behig  driven  out  of  their  town  applied  to  those  of 
Florence  for  assistance.    This  led  to  a  war  betwteen  Flo- 
rence and  Arezzo,  in  which  the  Guibelines  of  the  latter 
place  were  defeated  at  Campoldino  in  Juno,  1289,  when 
their  budiop  was  killed.  [Arezzo.J    Dante  was  present  at 
this  engagement,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Florence  he 
married  Gemma  Donati,  of  a  powerful  Guelph  family.     He 
now  became  a  candidate  for  civic  honours  and  offices.    The 
citizens  of   Florence  were    classed    into  three  ranks: — 
Ist,  grandi,  or  old  families,  formerly  feudal  nobles,  many 
of  whom  had  still  feudal  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  though  in  the  town  they  enjoyed  by  law  no  ex- 
clusive privilege ;  2nd,  popolani  grassi,  or  substantial  citi- 
zens, men  who  had  risen  by  trade,  and  many^  of  whom  were 
weahhier  than  the  nobles ;  3rd,  piccioli,  or  mferior  trades- 
people, artisans,  &c.    The  two  last  classes,  weary  of  dis- 
turbances created  by  faction,  and  being  directed  by  some 
well-meaning  men,  amofig  whom  was  Dino  Compagni  the 
chronicler,  who  is  the  safest  guide  through  this  part  of  Flo- 
rentine history,  had  made  a  law  in  1282  by  which  the  citi- 
zens being  classed  according  to  their  trades,  the  higher 
trades,  *  arti  maggiori,'  chose  six  priori,  or  aldermen,  one  for 
each  district  of  the  city,  who  were  called  also  'isignori'  and 
constituted  the  executive.    They  were  renewed  every  two 
months.    No  one  could  aspire  to  office  who  had  not  his 
name  inscribed  on  the  register  of  one  of  the  trades.     Dante 
enrolled  his  name  on  the  register  of  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries, though  he  never  exercised  that  profejssion. 


The  institution  of  ihit  priori  did  nol  prerent  the  town 
being  distracted  by  flustions  as  before,  as  those  magistrates 
often  availed  themselves  of  their  brief  term  of  tffioe    to 
favour  their  friends  and  court  favour  with  the  wealthier 
citizens.    To  remedy  this,  the  popular  party,  led  by  Giauo 
della  Bella  in    1293,  elected  a  new  officer,  called  Gon- 
fsdoniere    di   Giustizia,  who  was    to    enforce  order    and 
justice,  and  gave  him  a  guard  of  1000  soldiers;  they  also 
excluded  for  ever  thirty-three  famihes  of  the  grandi,  or 
nobles,  from  political  office.     But  a  conspiracy  of  the 
wealthy  ftoilies  drove  away  Giano  della  Bella  and  his  ad- 
herents in  1294,  and  the  town  again  ^1  a  prey  to  fkctions. 
Two  powerful  families,  the  Donati  and  the  Cerchi,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  contending  parties,  and  affrays  between 
their  respective  partisans  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  streets 
of  Florence.    Both  were  Guelphs,  but  the  Cerchi  were  sus- 
pected of  a  bias  in  fiivour  of  the  Guibelines,  because  they 
were  less  rigorous  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws  against  the 
latter ;  and  they  had  also  for  them  the  friends  of  the  un- 
justly expelled  Giano  della  Bella.     The  pope,  Bonilkce 
Vlil.,   favoured  the  Donati  as  being  zealous  Guelphs. 
About  this  time  the  town  of  Pistoia  was  likewise  divided 
between  two  flEKStions,  ealled  Bianchi  and  Neri,  which  ori- 
gnated  with  two  branches  of  the  family  of  GancelUeri.  The 
Florentines  being  applied  to  as  arbitrators,  several  of  the 
more  violent  partisans  were  exiled  from  Pistoia,  and  came 
to  Florence,  where  the  Bianchi  became  connected  with 
the  Cerchi,  and  the  Neri  with  the  Donati,  and  from  these 
connexions  the  two  Florentine   parties  assumed  the  re- 
spective names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri.     Both,  as  we  have 
said  above,  were  branches  of  the  great  Guelph  parly  then 
predominant  at  Florence ;  but  afrerwards  tne  Bianchi  in 
their  reverses  joined  the  Guibelines,  with  whom  they  have 
been  ofren  confounded  by  subsequent  writers.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  these  things  in  mind,  in  order  to  understand 
the  history  and  the  political  sentiments  of  Dante.    Dante 
was  a  Guelph,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Donati, 
the  leaders  of  the  Neri.    But  he  was  also  connected  by  per- 
sonal friendship,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  feeUng  of  equity, 
with  the  Bianclii,  who  appear  to  have  shown  themselves 
from  the  first  less  overbearing  and  \-iolent  than  their  anta- 
gonists, and  to  have  been  in  fact  the  injured  party.    Dante 
being  made  one  of  the  priori  in  June  of  tne  year  1300, 
proposed  and  carried  a  law  by  which  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties  were  exiled  for  a  time  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
republic    The  Bianchi  were  sent  to  Sarzana,  and  the  Neri 
to  Castel  della  Pieve.    Some  of  the  Bianchi  however  soon 
after  returned  to  Florence,  and  Dante  was  accused  of  having 
contiived  at  it,  chiefly  out  of  friendship  for  Guide  Caval- 
canti, who  had  suffered  from  the  unwnolesome  climate  of 
Sarzana,  and  died  soon  after  his  return.    The  Neri,  by 
their  agents  at  Rome,  represented  to  Boniface  VIII.  that 
the  Bianchi  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  Guibelines 
of  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and  other  places,  and  that  if  they  obtained 
the  preponderance  in  Florence,  they  would  make  common 
cause  with   the  Colonna,   the   pope's  personal  enemies. 
[Boniface  VIII.]    Through  these  suggestions,  aided  by 
bribes  distributed  by  the  ^feri  at  the  Roman  court,  as  Dino 
says,  Boniface  was  induced  to  give  his  support  to  the  Neri, 
and  he  sent  them  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Philippe  le 
Bel,  under  the  plausible  title  of  peace-maker.    Charles  en- 
tered Florence  m  November,  1301,  followed  by  1200  armed 
men.    Affecting  impartiality  at  first,  he  let  all  the  Neri 
return  to  Florence,  followed  by  the  armed  peasantry ;  new 
priori  were  made,  all  favourable  to  the  Neri,  and  the  Bianchi 
began  to  be  openly  attacked  in  the  streets.    The  Medici, 
who  were  already  an  influential  family  among  the  people, 
killed  one  of  the  Bianchi,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  murder.    A  general  proscription  of  the  Bianchi  now 
began,  connived  at  by  the  peace-maker,  Charles  de  Valois. 
*  People  were  murdered  in  the  streets ;  others  were  dragged 
into  tne  houses  of  their  enemies,  where  they  were  put  to 
the  torture  in  order  to  extort  money  from   them,  their 
houses  were  plundered  and  burnt,  their  daughters  were 
caiTied  away  by  force ;  and  when  some  large  house  was 
seen  in  flames,  Charles  used  to  ask,  "What  fire  is  that?" 
and  those  around  him  answered  him  that  it  was  nmic 
wretched  hovel,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  rich  palace.'  (Dino, 
Cronica,  lib.  ii.)    The  house  of  Dante  was  one  of  those 
that  were  plundered.    Dante  was  at  the  time  at  Rome, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Bianchi  to  counteract,  if 
possible,  the  suggestions  of  their  antagonists.    On  hearine 
I  th#  newi  of  the  prowription  he  ba»tilj  left  Rome,  and  joined 
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hm  ftij^tive  ftimiu  At  Arouo.  In  January,  1 502,  a  Mntence 
w«8  passed  condemning  him  to  two  years'  exile  and  a  fine 
of  8000  florins,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  his  property  to 
be  sequestered.  By  a  second  sentence,  dated  March  of  the 
same  year,  he  and  others  were  condemned,  as  barattieri,  or 
guilty  of  malversation,  peculation,  and  usury,  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  sentence  was  grounded  merely  on  the  public 
report  of  his  guilt,  '  fenna  publica,'  which  in  this  case  meant 
the  report  of  his  enemies.  This  curious  document  was 
ftmnd  in  the  archives  of  Florence  in  the  last  century,  and 
has  been  transcribed  by  Tiraboschi,  Sioria  delta  Letieratura, 
torn,  v.,  part  2,  cap.  2.  Dante  now  began  his  wanderings, 
renouncing  his  Guelph  connexions,  and  intent  upon  ex- 
citing the  Guibelines  of  Italy  against  his  enemies  and  the 
oppressors  of  his  country.  He  appears  to  have  repaired 
first  to  Verona,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  family  of  La 
Scala,  powerful  leaders  among  the  Guibelines.  But  he  soon 
after  returned  to  Tuscany,  where  the  Bianchi  and  Gui- 
belines now  united  were  gathering  their  strength  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arezzo. 

The  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  September,  1303,  inspired 
them  with  ftesh  hopes.  Benedict  XI.,  the  new  pone,  a 
man  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  sent  Cardinal  de  Prato 
to  endeavour  to  restore  peaoe  in  Tuscany,  but  the  cardinal 
was  opposed  by  the  ruling  faction  at  Florence,  who  fHght- 
ened  him  out  of  the  town.  Florence  was  left  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  during  which  a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  1900 
houses  in  June,  1304.  The  Bianchi  and  Guibelines  thought 
of  availing,  themselves  of  the  oonf\i8ion  to  surprise  the  town ; 
and  some  of  them  actually  entered  one  of  the  gates,  but  they 
were  badly  supported  by  those  outside,  and  the  attempt 
totally  failed.  Dante  (Furgatorioi  xvii.)  censures  the  want 
of  prudence  and  concord  in  the  leaders  on  that  occasion. 
He  seems  soon  after  to  have  left  them  in  di^ust,  detejr- 
mined  to  regulate  himself  in  future  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  He  says  himself  that  *  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  contending  parties  was  most  in  the  wrong.'  {Pa- 
radiso  vi.,  102.)  L&nte  appears  to  have  been  at  Padua 
about  1 306,  and  in  the  fbllowing  year  with  the  Malaspina, 
the  lords  of  Lunigiana ;  he  was  also  at  times  in  the  valleys 
of  Casentino,  and  in  the  mountains  near  Arezzo ;  some  say 
he  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  some 
years ;  others  believe  that  he  did  not  go  to  France  until 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1313.  But  his  visit  to 
Paris  is  very  doubtfVil ;  though  in  canto  x.  of  the  *  Paradise,' 
he  speaks  of  a  certain  Sigieri,  professor  of  that  university, 
and  designates  the  street  in  which  he  lived. 

Dante  made  also  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  his 
own  sentence  by  writing  to  his  countrymen  a  pathetic  letter 
beginning  witli  the  woras — '  Popule  mee,  quid  feci  tibi  ?*  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  femily  of  Adimari*  who  had  taken 
possession  of  his  property,  opposed  his  return.  Accordingly 
m  canto  xvi.  of  the  *  Paradise,*  he  has  launched  a  violent 
invective  against  them. 

The  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  or  Henry  VH.,  to  the 
crown  of  Germany,  revived  the  hopes  of  Dante,  as  Henry 
was  preparing  to  come  to  Italy  in  order  to  assert  the  long- 
neglected  rights  of  his  predecessors  as  kings  of  the  Romans. 
The  Guibeline  leaders  were  ready  to  support  his  claims  as 
imperial  vicars,  and  the  Guibeline  cities,  such  as  Pisa,  were 
likewise  in  his  favour.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  zeal, 
Dante,  about  1310,  addressed  a  circular  letter  'to  the  kings, 
dukes,  marquises,  counts,  the  senators  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  people  of  Italy,  congratulating  them  on  the  prospect  of 
happiness  for  Italy  tlttough  the  ministry  of  the  pious  Henry, 
who  will  punish  the  felons  who  opposed  him  and  bestow 
mercy  on  the  repentant,'  &c.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  wrote  his  book  *de  Monarchia,' which  maybe  considered 
as  a  profession  of  Guibeline  political  fkith:  it  asserts 
the  rights  of  the  emperors,  as  successors  of  the  Csesars,  to 
the  supreme  temporal  power,  entirely  independent  of 
the  popes,  who  are  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church.  This 
creed  was  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  rights  of  Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  and  other  pontifis,  who  pretended  to 
be  above  all  crowned  heads,  and  to  have  the  disposal  of 
thrones  and  principalities,  an  assumption  which  the  Guelphs 
favoured  in  Italy  in  order  to  keep  themselves  fi-ee  of  the 
imperial  authority.  Both  parties  in  fejcX  acknowledged  an 
external  superior,  although  both  wished  to  rule  in  their  re- 
spective communities  with  as  little  subserviency  as  possible 
to  the  nominal  supremacy  of  either  pope  or  emperor.  But 
there  was  this  difference,  that  the  imperial,  or  G^beline 
part^,  was  mostly  supported  by  the  nobles,  especially  (HT 


North  Italy,  who  styled  themselves  vicars  of  the  emperor,' 
and  was  therefore  more  aristocratic  in  its  spirit,  while  the 
Guelphs  of  Tuscany  looked  upon  the  pope  chiefly  as  an 
auxiliary  in  time  of  need,  whose  temporal  interference  was 
less  direct,  and  could  be  more  easily  evaded  than  that  of 
the  emperor,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  more  popular  or  democratic 
spirit  in  their  institutions.  Such  at  least  was  the  theory  of 
the  two  parties,  for  in  reality  the  Guelph  or  popular  femi- 
lies  formed  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  as  much  as  the  Guibe- 
lines were  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  rank.  Dante,  in  his 
book,  *  de  Monarchia,'  is  no  servile  advocate  for  despotism, 
for  he  maintains  that  sovereigns  are  made  to  promote  the 
good  of  their  subiects,  and  not  subjects  to  serve  the  am- 
bitious pleasure  of  their  sovereigns.  The  latter  are  to  rule 
so  as  to  soothe  the  wayward  passions  of  men,  in  order  that 
all  may  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  feeling.  But  stiU  he 
derives  their  autnority  from  God,  and  he  quotes  in  support  of 
his  system,  Aristotle,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Roman  History, 
agreeably  to  the  scholastic  logic  of  his  times.  This  book 
'  de  Monarchia'  was  burnt  at  Bologna  by  order  of  the  papal 
legate  after  Dante's  death. 

Henry  VII.  came  to  Italy  in  1310,  was  crowned  at 
Milan  as  king  of  Lombardy,  and  the  following  year  he  be- 
sieged Cremona,  Brescia,  and  other  places.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Dante,  impatient  to  see  the  emperor  come 
into  Tuscany  to  put  down  the  Guelphs,  addressed  to  him 
an  epistle  which  begins  thus : — *  Sanctissimo  triumphatori 
et  domino  singulari,  domino  Henrico,  divina  Providentia 
Romanorum  r^i,  semper  Augusto,  devotissimi  sui  Dantes 
Aligherius  Florentinus  et  exul  immeritus,  ac  universaliter 
omnes  Tusci  qui  pacem  desiderant  terrse,  osculantur  pedes.* 
He  then  entreats  the  emperor  not  to  tarry  any  longer  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  but  to  advance  south  of  the  Apennines 
and  put  down  the  spirit  of  Guelph  sedition  at  Florence, 
against  which  he  inveighs  in  no  mcKlcrate  terms,  and  which, 
he  says,  strives  to  predispose  against  him  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  He  speaks  of  Florence  as  revolting 
unnaturally  a^inst  her  parent  Rome,  for  Dante  always 
affects  to  consider  Rome  as  still  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and 
Rome  and  the  empire  are  often  cmploved  by  him  as  syno- 
nymes.  This  remarkable  epistle,  of  which  we  had  only  an 
Italian  version  until  the  Latm  text  was  discovered  not  many 
years  since  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  is  dated  firom  Tuscia, 
near  the  founts  of  Amo,  April,  1311.  (Dantis  AUighieri 
EpistolcB  quce  extant^  cum  wo^wCaroliWitte,  Padua,  1827.) 
Henry  came  into  Tuscany,  threatened  Florence,  but  with- 
out effect,  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  died 
suddenly  at  Buonconvento,  near  Siena,  in  August,  1313 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Guibelines,  and 
of  Dante  especially.  He  now  took  refuge  at  Verona,  at  the 
court  of  Cane  della  Scala,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
before,  between  1308  and  1310.  Cane  was  hospitable  ana 
generous  to  the  Guibeline  emigrants,  but  Dante,  with  his 
proud  spirit  and  temper  soured  by  adversity,  could  ill 
accommodate  himself  to  the  flattery  of  courts  and  the  flip- 
pancy of  courtiers,  and  ho  is  said  to  have  had  some  im- 
pleasant  bickerings  with  the  people  about  Cane. 

In  a  well-known  passage  of  his  poem  he  feelingly  deplores 
the  lot  of  the  exile  who  is  constrained  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  patronage : — 

*  Tu  profrerai  •!  come  fsk  di  sale, 
Lo  pane  altrui*  e  com*  d  dnro  calle, 
Lo  to«nder^,e  1  ialir  per  I*  idtrnl  acale.* 
Paxadiio,  Canto  vt\\» 

With  Cane  himself,  however,  he  seems  to  have  continued 
on  good  terms ;  he  speaks  very  highly  of  his  hospitality  in  a 
passage  just  preceding  the  above  lines,  and  there  is  a  cordial 
letter  ih>m  him  to  Cane,  written  probably  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  dedicates  to  him  his  *  Paradise,'  the 
latter  part  of  his  great  poem,  and  explains  the  object  of  it. 
He  says  that  he  styled  it  a  comedy,  because,  contrary  to  the 
style  of  tragedy,  it  begins  vrith  sorrow  and  ends  with  joy ; 
he  distinguishes  between  the  literal  and  the  allegorical 
sense  of  nis  verses,  and  observes  that  his  poem  miw  be 
called  polysensuum,  having  many  meanings.  He  tells  Cane 
the  title  of  his  work  :—*Incipit  Comoedia  Dantis  Alligherii, 
Fl^rentini  natione  non  moribus.'  But  the  title  of  the  part 
which  he  sends  to  him  with  the  letter  is:— 'Incipit  Cantiea 
tertia  Comoediee  Dantis  qusedicitur  Paradisus.'  It  is  evident 
from  this  and  other  circumstances,  that  Cane  had  not  seen 
the  rest  of  the  poem ;  indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  Dante 
ever  communicated  the  whole  ^Ofj^t^^ig^y  one  during  h^ 
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lifetime,  as  it  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
have  found  refuge  anywhere,  as  Foscolo  closely  argues  in 
his  very  elaborate  and  very  critical  'Discorso  sul  testo  di 
Dante/  which  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  scholar-like 
commentaries  on  that  poem. 

Of  Dante's  Commedia  we  cannot  enter  here  into  any 
details,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous 
commentaries,  illustrations,  and  translations  of  it  in  every 
language  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  ima- 
gination which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  which  will 
pass  down  to  the  remotest  generations.  It  resembles  no 
other  poem ;  it  is  not  an  epic ;  it  consists  of  descriptions,  dia- 
logues, and  didactic  precepts.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  realms 
of  eternal  punishment,  of  expiation,  and  of  bhss,  in  the 
invisible  world  beyond  death.  Its  beauties  are  scattered 
about  with  a  lavish  hand,  in  the  form  of  episodes,  simili- 
tudes, vivid  descriptions,  and  above  all,  sketches  of  the  deep 
workings  of  the  numan  heart  It  is  especially  in  this  last 
department  of  poetical  painting  that  Dante  excels.  Whether 
he  describes  the  harrowed  feelings  of  the  wretched  fother  in 
Ugolino,  or  the  self-devotedness  of  the  lover  in  Francesca, 
or  the  melting  influence  of  the  sound  of  the  evening  bell 
on  the  mariner  and  the  pilgrim ;  whether  he  paints  the 
despair  of  the  reprobate  souls  gathered  together  on  the 
banks  of  Acheron,  cursing  God  and  the  authors  of  their 
being,  or  the  milder  sorrow  of  the  repentant,  chanting  the 
'  miserere*  along  their  wearisome  way  through  the  regions  of 
purgatory, — ^he  displap  his  mastery  over  the  human  feeling, 
and  his  knowledge  of  those  chords  that  vibrate  deepest  in 
the  heart  of  man.  No  other  writer  except  Shakspeare 
can  be  compared  to  Dante  in  this  respect  His  touches 
are  few,  but  they  all  tell.  His  power  of  invective  is  grand 
and  terrific ;  witness  his  imprecations  against  Pisa,  against 
Florence,  against  his  enemies,  his  address  to  the  German, 
Albert,  representing  to  him  the  anarchy  of  Italy,  and  his 
repeated  denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Yet  Dante  was  a  sincere  Catholic;  in  his  poem  he  places  the 
heretics  in  hell,  and  Dominic  in  paradise;  and  manifestly 
shows  everywhere  his  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
churcli,  but  he  attacks  its  discipline,  or  rather  the  relaxation 
of  iu  discipline.  He  urges,  like  Petrarch  and  oilier  Ca- 
tholic writers  of  that  and  the  following  ages,  the  necessity  of  a 
reform;  and  above  all,  of  a  total  separation  of  the  spiritual 
from  the  temporal  authority,  things  generally  confounded 
by  the  Roman  canonists.  That  many  parts  of  his  poem 
are  allegorical  is  evident  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  an 
allegory,  a  political  mystification,  as  some  have  pret«;nded, 
seems  a  far-fetched  hypothesis,  an  ingenious  paradox. 
Dante  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Guelphs  of  Florence 
and  their  allies,  the  Papal  court  and  the  king  of  France  ; 
and  he  poetically  represents  these  three  at  the  beginning  of 
his  poem  by  the  emblems  of  the  panther,  the  wolf,  and  the 
lion ;  bnt  soon  after  he  drops  all  metaphor,  and  inveighs 
against  all  three  in  the  plainest  and  the  bitterest  terms, 
wnich  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  meant  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  adepts  of  a  secret  sect  In  canto  xix.  of  the 
Paradiso  he  passes  in  review  all  the  kings  of  his  time,  and 
spares  none  of  them  in  his  reproof;  in  another  place  he  has 
.•omething  to  say  against  almost  every  one  of  the  Italian  cities 
and  populations.  In  fiict  Dante  never  published  his  whole 
poem  iu  his  lifetime,  for  he  had  spoken  in  it  too  plaiuly  to 
be  able  to  publish  it  in  safety.  He  wrote  it  out  ot  the  nill- 
ness  of  his  hi^irt  in  detached  parts,  and  at  difierent  periods, 
and  his  strains  were  influenced  by  Che  various  political 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  by  his  owa  alternate  hopes 
and  despondency.  About  the  year  1316  he  had  still  a 
chance  of  his  recall  to  Florence.  It  was  sitggested  to  him 
by  a  fhend  whom  Dante  in  his  reply  calls  father,  probably 
because  he  was  a  clergyman,  that  he  might  return,  provided 
he  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  asked  absolution.  His  an- 
swer was  characteristic  of  his  mind :  *  No,  father,  this  is 
not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  But  I 
shall  return  with  hasty  steps  if  you  or  any  other  can  open 
me  away  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour 
of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Florence  can  be  entered, 
then  to  Florence  I  shall  never  return.  Shall  I  not  every- 
where enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  May  I  not 
seek  and  contemplate  truth  anywhere  under  heaven  with- 
out rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  infamous,  to  the  people 
and  commonwealth  of  Florence  ?  Bread,  I  hope,  will  not 
fUil  me.'  (See  text  and  translation  of  this  letter  in  Fosoolo's 
Essat/9  on  Petrarch  and  Dante,  8vo.,  1823,  with  a  sketch 
of  Dante's  character. 


In  1317-18  Dante  appears  to  have  been  ttill  wandenng 
about  Italy.  In  1 3 1 9  he  repaired  to  Guido  da  Polent  a,  lord  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  where  be 
appears  to  have  remained  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
September,  1821.  He  was  buried  in  the  churcn  of  the 
Minorites,  under  a  plain  monument.  Bernardo  Bembo, 
senator  of  Venice  and  podesta  of  Ravenna,  raised  to  him 
a  mausoleum  in  1483,  which  was  afterwards  repaired  in 
1692  by  cardinal  Corsi,  of  Florence,  and  lastly  in  1780  re- 
constructed altogether  in  its  present  form  by  cardinal 
Valenti  Gonzaga,  legate  of  pope  Pius  VI.    The  reproof— 

*  UnKtateAil  Floreoce !  Dante  sleeps  afar, 

was  at  last  felt  by  the  Florentines ;  a  subscriptbn  was  made 
and  a  monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Dante  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  which  was  opened  to  pubUc  view 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  24th  of  March,  1830.  (Missi- 
rini,  Delle  Menunie  di  Dante  in  Firenze,  1830.) 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  MS.  of  Dante's 
poem  was  found,  collected,  transcribed,  and  published,  after 
his  death,  by  his  sons  Jacopo  and  Piero,  the  early  commen- 
taries on  the  poem,  its  early  printed  editions,  and  the  whole 
bibliographic  history  of  the  work,  the  reader  wiU  find  ample 
information  in  Foscolo's  Discoreo  sul  testo  di  Dante^  Lon- 
don, 1 825 ;  and  also  in  Missirini,  Pivista  delle  varie  Lezioni 
deUa  Divina  Commedia,  e  Catalogo  delle  piu  importanH 
Edizioni,  Padova,  1832.  Among  the  most  complete  edi- 
tions of  Dante's  poems  are :  that  of  Venice,  5  vols.  4to., 
1757-8,  with  ample  notes,  and  including  Dante's  life, 
by  Pelli,  and  his  minor  poems  and  prose  works;  Lombardi't 
edition,  Rome,  3  vols.,  4to.,  1 791 ;  and  that  of  Florence,  with 
illustrative  plates,  1819,  4  vols.,  fol.  Among  the  host  of 
commentaries  the  one  called  I'Anonimo,  and  also  TOttimo, 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  who  was  evidently 
fomiliar  with  the  poet,  has  been  published  for  the  first  time 
at  Leghorn  in  3  vols.,  8vo.,  1827. 

Among  the  numerous  translations  of  the  '  Divina  Corn- 
media,'  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe,  that  in  English 
verse  by  Cary  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 
An  Italian  translation  of  Dante's  philological  treatise 
'  De  Vidgari  Eloquio,'  was  pubUshed  by  Trissino  in  1529; 
and  the  Latin  text  in  1577:  this  work  has  occasioned  a 
very  animated  controversy  between  Italian  philologiBts  in 
our  days. 

DANTON,  GEORGE  JAMES,  bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
October  26,  1 759,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters among  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  pursuing  the  peaceful 
avocation  of  a  king's  counsel  when  the  first  shocks  of  the 
great  pc4itical  earthquake  called  him  upon  the  revolu- 
tionary arena.  Danton  was  gifted  by  nature  with  those 
facidties  which  quaUfy  a  man  for  the  dangerous  oflSce  of 
a  political  agitator.  He  was  tall  and  muscular,  lus  fea- 
tures harsh  and  striking,  and  his  voice  resembled  the  roar- 
uig  of  breakers  or  the  growling  of  the  thimder.  He  was 
ambitious  and  bold ;  his  eloquence,  the  ofifspring  of  an  im- 
passioned imagination,  though  without  the  charms  of  rhe- 
torical elegance  and  philosophical  depth,  was  overwhelming 
by  its  vehemence.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  man  soon 
became  the  leader  of  popular  commotions  and  the  terror 
of  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 

In  1 790,  supported  by  the  revolutionary  club  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, foimded  by  himself,  he  presented  to  Louis  X  VL  the 
petition  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  the  town  of  Paris 
against  the  king's  ministers,  accusing  them  of  having  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  1 791  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  departmental  administration  of  the  Seine.  After 
the  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  Varennes,  he  was  the  prime 
mover  of  the  popular  assemblage  of  the  Champ  de  Mar% 
in  which  he  called  for  the  dethronement  of  the  king.  On 
the  8th  of  August,  1791,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  with  unprecedented  audacity  told 
the  representatives  of  France  that  their  refVisal  to  declare 
the  throne  vacant  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  insur- 
rection. The  fate  of  Louis  was  decided,  and  Danton  being 
elected  minister  of  justice,  became  the  head  of  that  body 
of  six  men  who  were  intrusted  with  absolute  executive 
power.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  himself  blood-thirsty^ 
ambitious,  vindictive,  and  mercenary;  but  he  was  also 
courageous  and  skilful  in  conducting  public  afifairs  at  a 
time  when  every  step  was  attended  wi&i  danger. 

When  the  Prussian  army  had  entered  France,  and  con* 
stemation  began  to  spread  in  all  ckuarten,  when  the  lead«xi 
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of  the  republican  party  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  aTert 
the  impending  hurricane,  Danton  ascended  the  tribune, 
and  addressed  the  convention  in  one  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned speeches  ever  uttered  by  a  demagogue ;  he  ended 
with  these  eventful  words : — *  The  country  is  in  danger; 
to  avert  the  crisis  one  thing  only  is  needful — boldness,  in- 
cessant boldness,  nothing  but  boldness/  These  words 
acted  like  a  spell  upon  the  French  nation ;  within  a  few 
weeks  fourteen  republican  armies  stood  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  repelled  with  unexampled  bravery  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  alhed  forces. 

If  Danton  had  turned  his  energies  only  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  his  memory  might  have  passed 
unsullied  to  posterity :  but  he  allowed  his  wild  passions  to 
rage  against  his  fblloTl^■citizen3 ;  and  most  of  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  particularly  those  of  the  days 
of  September,  were  originated,  supported,  or  encouraged 
by  him.  After  the  abolition  of  royalty  Danton  pve  up 
the  office  of  minister  of  justice  for  that  of  a  president  in 
the  constituent  committee  and  in  that  of  Public  Safety. 
While  discharging  these  functions  he  prepared  pubhc 
opinion  for  the  decapitation  of  the  king.  When  the  tri- 
bunal whose  business  it  was  to  pass  the  sentence  of  death 
was  sitting,  Danton  was  absent;  but  he  returned  in  time 
to  vote  fbr  the  king's  execution.  like  (ieyes,  he  gave  no 
reason  for  his  vote. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Paris,  or  rather  the  party 
which  was  headed  by  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins,  had  chosen 
another  leader,  who  in  his  private  conduct  was  the  opposite 
of  Danton,  and  in  his  political  views  his  most  powerful  an- 
tagonist. This  was  Rol^pierre,  a  man  of  singular  character, 
who  combined  with  the  greatest  moral  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness a  stem,  profound,  uncompromising  political 
character.  Danton  acted  the  republican  in  order  to  elevate 
himself;  civil  bloodshed  was  for  him  only  the  gratification 
of  private  revenge;  the  proscription  of  others  a  rich  harvest 
for  his  own  cupidity.  Robespierre  sought  nothing  for  him- 
self; the  social  regeneration  of  his  own  country  and  of  the 
whole  of  mankind  was  his  only  aim.  In  the  presence  of 
Robespierre,  Danton  felt  himself  shorn  of  his  laurels;  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  losins;  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and 
having  failed  in  overpowering  his  antagonist,  ho  withdrew 
from  the  theatre  of  political  action,  stigmatizing  his  rival 
by  the  name  of  *  ultra-revolutionist.*  When  summoned  to 
give  an  account  of  his  financial  administration,  he  refused 
to  submit  to  such  examination,  unless  his  five  colleagues 
were  also  compelled  to  do  the  same,  and  retired  to  his  native 
place. 

It  appears  that,  under  the  infiuence  of  hatred  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  prompted  probably  by  his  avarice  or  ambition, 
he  entered  into  some  treasonable  plot  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ('  Egalit^*)  and  some  other  enemies  of  the  repub- 
lic. St.  Just  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  before  the  Comit6 
de  Salut  Public,  and  Danton  was  arrested  the  3l8t  March, 
1794,  and  beheaded  the  5th  April  of  the  same  year. 

Danton  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  French  materialists, 
and  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  During  the 
trial,  and  even  on  the  scaffold,  he  preserved  his  undaunted 
courage.  '  Soon,'  said  he  to  the  executioner,  '  I  shall  fall 
back  into  mv  original  nothingness ;  yet  my  name  shall  live 
for  ever  in  the  pantheon  of  history.*  He  left  a  wife,  but 
no  legitimate  children. 

DANUBE,  The,  called  by  the  Germans  Donau,  and  by 
the  Hungarians  Duna,  is  a  river  of  the  first  rank,  and  the 
second  of  European  rivers,  being  inferior  only  to  the  Volga, 
Its  course  is  calculated  to  be  about  1 770  miles,  and  the  sur- 
face drained  by  it  and  its  numerous  tributaries  probably 
exceeds  300,000  square  miles. 

In  its  long  course  flrom  west  to  east  it  traverses  more  than 
*i^  of  longitude  (firom  8**  10'  to  30*  30^  E.  long.) ;  the  most 
northern  part  of  its  basin  fklls  only  a  little  north  of  50**  N. 
lat,  and  the  most  southern  does  not  reach  42**  N.  lat  But 
though  the  countries  drained  by  it  do  not  extend  over  eight 
degrees  of  latitude,  they  differ  greatly  in  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, a  circumstance  owing  to  the  different  elevation 
of  the  three  great  plains  which  are  traversed  by  this 
river.  The  most  western,  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  is  be- 
tween 1100  and  1200  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
central  plain,  or  that  of  Hungary,  about  300  feet,  and  the 
lower  plain,  or  that  of  Wallaohia,  probably  less  than  100 
feet.  Geographers  have  divided  the  course  of  the  river  into 
three  parts,  its  upper  course  is  through  the  hilly  country 
which  surrounds  its  sources,  and  through  the  Bavarian  plain 


and  the  mountains  which  divide  that  plain  fh>m  the  plaint 
of  Hungary.  It  terminates  a  few  mfles  east  of  Vienna. 
The  middle  course  extends  firom  Vienna  to  the  Demirkapi, 
which  divides  the  Hungarian  firom  the  Wallachian  plain, 
and  the  lower  course  traverses  the  last-mentioned  plain. 

The  Danube  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Black  Forest,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  48"*  6'  N.  lat.,  and  8**  9*  E.  long.,  at  an  eleva 
tion  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  here  a  mountain 
torrent,  which  is  called  Breghe.  Near  Danaueshingen  it 
is  joined  by  another  mountain-stream,  after  which  junction 
it  receives  the  name  of  Donau«  or  Danube.  Its  general 
course  at  first  is  to  the  east,  but  afterwards  it  declines  to 
the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  till  it  reaches 
Ratisbon.  From  this  place  to  Efferding,  some  miles  west 
of  Linz,  it  runs  south-east  by  east,  and  from  Effsrding  its 
general  course  is  east  At  Ulm,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Iller  firom  the  south,  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
barges ;  its  surface  is  here  1255  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  Donauworth,  where  it  enters  the  phun  of  Bava- 
ria, 1160  feet  Before  it  enters  that  plain  it  runs  for  the 
most  part  of  its  course  along  the  southern  base  of  the  dry 
and  sterile  table-land  called  the  Rauhe  Alp,'  which  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  and  upwards  above  its  level, 
and  contributes  to  it  only  a  few  rivulets.  On  the  south 
numerous  offsets  firom  the  Alps  approach  the  river,  forming 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  witn  gentle  declivities,  and 
inclosing  charming  valleys  of  great  fertility.  The  afflu- 
ents which  descend  firom  these  valleys  to  the  Danube 
are  numerous.  The  Iller  rises  in  the  Alps,  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Hoch  Vogel,  and  runs  nearly  due  north  to 
Ulm ;  the  Lech  originates  in  the  Alps  of  tne  Vorarlber^, 
and  runs  near  its  source  east,  but  afterwards  north ;  it 
enters  the  Danube  a  few  mfles  below  Donauworth,  and 
bounds  the  Bavarian  plain  on  the  west. 

The  Danube  runs  through  the  Bavarian  plain  firom 
Donauworth  to  Passau,  changing  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
its  course  from  north-east  to  south-east.'  At  Ingolstadt  it 
is  1 140  feet,  at  Ratisbonu  1050  feet,  and  at  Passau  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  portion  which  lies  south 
of  the  river  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  reaches  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  which  comparatively  few  hills  and 
rocks  are  dispersed.  It  is  traversed  in  a  diagonal  line  by 
the  Isar,  which  rises  in  the  northern  districts  of  Tirol,  anil 
runs  north-east ;  this  river  is  not  navigable  by  barges,  but 
timber  and  fire-wood  are  floated  down.  On  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  plain  runs  the  Inn,  which  has  been  noticed 
under  Austria  (vol.  iii.,  p.  136).  The  plain  north  of  the 
Danube  has  a  much  more  uneven  surface,  rising  frequently 
into  gentle  hflls,  which  however  nowhere  attain  the  height 
of  mountains.  This  plain  extends  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  basin*of  the  Danube,  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Main, 
and  even  to  the  north  of  this  river.  As  the  high  ground 
which  separates  the  two  river  basins  in  this  plain  is  not 
much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Danube  m  this  part, 
a  water  communication  by  a  canal  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  could  easfly  be  effected.  Charlemagne  begun 
such  a  work,  and  near  the  town  of  Weissenburg  a  few  traces 
of  it  are  still  visible.  The  Bavarian  government  took  up 
the  matter  in  1834.  This  new  canal  is  to  begin  on  the 
Danube,  near  Kelheim,  at  the  mouth  of  the  AUmiihl,  to  . 
follow  the  bed  of  the  last-mentioned  river  and  of  the  Sulz 
to  Neumarkt,  and  to  pass  thence  over  the  water-shed  to 
Niimberg  into  the  valley  of  the  Regnitz ;  then  to  run  in 
the  bed  of  this  river  to  Bamberg  and'the  Main.  [Bavaria, 
note.]  Besides  the  Altmiilil,  this  plain  is  traversed  by  two 
other  considerable  affluents  of  the  Danube,  the  Naab, 
which  rises  in  the  Fichtelgebiirge  and  flows  southward, 
and  the  Regen,  which  originates  en  the  south-western  de- 
clivity of  the  Bohmer  Wald,  and  has  a  general  western 
course. 

The  third  part  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube  is  that 
between  Passau  and  Vienna.  At  Linz  its  surface  is  650 
feet,  at  Vienna  421  feet,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Hungary 
417  foot  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  Through  all 
this  distance  it  runs  between  the  steep  offsets  of  the 
Bohmer  Wald,  and  the  northern  ranges  of  'he  Alps  of  Salz- 
burg and  Styria,  which  here  in  someplace  attain  a  great 
elevation  (flrom  3000  to  5000  feet).  The  level  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  is  of  small  extent,  except  as  we  ap 
proach  Vienna,  where  the  mountains  recede  so  far  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  plain  on  both  banks.^4'^  ^^is  part  of 
its  course  the  Danube  eceives  the  Traun,  ^  Ens,  and  the 
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Mardsh  [Austbia],  and  divide^  jp  several  flfiCf^.uo  as  to 
form  islands,  especially  above  and  belov  Lf  nz,  apd  in  the 
neiphbourhood  of  Vienna.  But  the  current  of  the  river 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  Bavarian  plain,  is  so  nqpid,  that,  pro- 

Serly  speaking,  it  can  only  be  navigated  downward^:  the 
arges  must  1^  tracked  up  the  river.    It  Ihas  no  rapids,  but 
several  dangerous  whirlpools. 

In  its  middle  con'^e  tne  Danube  firyt  traversMthe  Lesser 
Hungarian  plain  At  Piesburg  it  is  40 1  kpU  at  \y  msh.*^i^ 
379  feet,  above  the  sea,  and  at  Ofen  or  Buda,  which  lies  in  the 
Great  Hungarian  plain,  348  feet  above  the  )»ea.  In  its  course 
through  the  lesser  plain  the  current  of  the  river  is  still 
rapid,  though  much  diminished.  It  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  which  inclose  islands,  among  which  the  largest 
is  the  island  of  Schiitt,  which  is  upwardu  of  fif^y  miles  long» 
and  from  four  to  nine  miles  across.  As  the  adjacent  country 
coosints  of  very  soft  idluvial  soil,  the  river  frequently 
changes  its  course.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  minute  survey 
was  made  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  some  im|)ortant 
improvements.  Several  years  weie  spent  in  considering 
tb^  projected  impro\'ements,  and  when  their  execution 
was  to  bet;in,  it  was  found  that  the  maps  which  had  been 
made  were  of  no  use,  the  river  having  changed  its  bed  in 
nearly  every  part  Ip  this  plain  the  Danube  is  increased 
by  the  waters  of  the  Leitha  and  Raab  ifrom  the  south,  and 
the  Waag  and  Gran  from  the  north. 

Between  Gran  and  Waitzen  the  river  flows  between  two 
mountain  ridges.  Thai  on  the  south  is  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Bakony,  and  on  the  north  an  offset  of  the 
Carpathians,  called  the  Neograd  range.  At  Waitzen  it 
issues  from  the  piountain  defile,  and  changes  its  eastern 
into  a  southern  course.  In  this  direction  it  flows  with  a 
slow.current  and  numerous  windings  through  the  greater 
plain  of  Hungary  for  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude,  till  it 
meets,  after  its  junction  with  the  Drave,  the  Sirmian  range 
orM^unt  VJTerdnik,  which  again  deflects  it  towards  the  east 
It  then  skirts  the  Hungarian  plain  on  the  south,  dividing  it 
ftom  the  hillv  Slavonia  and  the  mountainous  Servia,  tiU  it 
arrives  near  Nova  Moldava,  where  it  again  passes  through 
a  mountain  valley.    During  its  course  through  the  Hun- 

Sirian  plain  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Sarvitz, 
rave,  and  Save  from  the  west,  and  Theiss  and  Temesh 
firom  the  north.  [Austria.]  At  Buda  its  surface  is  348 
faet,  at  Zambor  272  feet,  and  at  Nova  Moldava  probablv 
not  much  more  than  2U0  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Its  average  breadth  betwe^  Waitzen  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Drave  is  600  yards,  and  its  depth  varies  from  5  to  20 
feet 

The  mountain-valley  of  the  Demir  Kapi  (the  Iron  Gate) 
is  formed  on  the  north  by  the  Banat  railgOi  an  offset 
of  the  Transylvanian  Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
lateral  range  of  Mount  Balkan ;  it  c^xtends  fh)m  Nova 
Moldava  in  the  Banat  to  Cherniz  in  Wallachia.  In  enter- 
ing this  narrow  valley  the  rapidity  of  the  river  gradually 
increases.  About  ^ur  miles  below  the  village  of  Dobra  it 
forms  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  called  Takhtali ;  and  about  the 
same  distance  below  New  Orsova  is  the  Demir  Kapi,  where 
a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which 
the  water  rushes  with  great  noise,  producing  below  it  a 
number  of  dangerous  whirlpools.  '  Vessels  drawing  not 
^more  than  2^  feet  may  however  descend  it,  ifrhen  the  water 
is  not  low  ;  but  it  is  imposaible  to  ascend  it,  and  thus  this 
rapid,  whieh  does  not  occupy  a  space  above  2000  yards  in 
length,  interrupts  all  water  communication  between  Hungary 
and  Turkey.  It  is  supposed  however  that  this  obstacle  could 
be  removed  at  no  great  expense.  At  the  Demir  Kapi  the 
Danube  leaves  the  Austrian  dominions  and  enters  Turkey. 
A  few  miles  lower  down  it  issues  from  the  valley,  the 
ooun.ry  to  the  north  sinks  down  to  a  flat,  and  the  onrrent 
of  the  river  becomes  slow  and  gentle. 

On  the  mountains  and  hills  which  inclose  the  va)Iey  of 
the  Demir  Kapi  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous  remains 
of  Roman  antiquities,  which  were  investigated  by  Count 
Marsigli  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  vnen  this 
region  was  ceded  to  Austiia  by  the  peace  of  Passerowitz : 
an  account  of  these  remains  J$  given .  in  Marsigli's 
Daniibius  Panono-Moesicus,  with  a  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions. Some  few  remains  occur  frtrther  down  the 
river,  which  are  noticed  by  Marsigli.  He  also  describes 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  built  by  Trajan  ov^  the  Danube, 
a  short  distance  below  the  rapids  of  the  Demir  Kapi. 

Alone  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  the  country  on 
the  soutn  continues  mountainous  from  the  Demh:  Kapi  tot 


Lorn  Palanka;  it  fifterwards  becomes  hillyt  and  bf  i1<|gfntf 
sinks  into  a  flat  plain :  east  of  Silistria  it  presents  ^faxfy 
a  level  surface  with  some  swamps.  The  country  to  thj^ 
north  is  the  great  level  of  the  Wallachian  plain.  In  this 
tract  the  river  first  runs  nearly  south  froqi  Cbernita  la 
below  Widden,  then  turns  to  the  east  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  about  forty  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  wher^  |t 
suddenlv  bends  to  the  north.  In  thia  direction  it  runs  up- 
wards or  100  ifnHes  to  tl^  junction  with  the  Sereth,  an4 
hence  again  to  the  east  to  its  mouth.  In  this  course  thm 
river  frequently  divides  and  forms  numerous  large  islands* 
especially  below  Silistria.  Its  width,  where  it  b  not  divided 
by  islanos,  is  between  1501)  and  2000  yards,  and  its  average 
depth  being  above  20  feet,  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 
considei ablt;  burden.  From  the  north  it  receives  the  Aluta» 
or  Alt,  Sereth,  and  Pruth,  which  rise  in  the  eastern  Carpa- 
thians [Austria],  and  from  the  south  the  Morava,  which 
is  formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Morava,  which  drain  a  grei^t  portion  of  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  Mount  Balkan  and  the  Isker.    [Balkan^ 

After  having  been  joined  by  the  Pruth,  the  Danube  di- 
vides  into  several  branches,  which  do  not  unite  fupin,  an4 
thus  it  flows  into  the  Bfack  Sea  by  seven  mouths,  whic)& 
are*"! enumerating  them  froin  north  t^  sont|i)  KiliaBagasi, 
Suline  Bagasi,  Kedrille  ^a^si,  Salvba  Bagasi*  (utsuk  6a^ 
gasi,  Portesca  Efagasi,  and  Kurte  Bagasi.  1^  t))ree  ImsI 
issue  from  the  lake  of  Ramsin.  Suline  Ba^;asi  is  considei«d 
as  the  principal  moutn,  and  is  most  pavigated.  It  fo^ms^ 
the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  followingparticulary  on  the  subject  of  the  steam  na- 
vigation on  tl^e  Danube  are  from  the  Keport  of  the  Vienna 
Society  to  the  Slst  December,  1836.  The  company  will  soon 
have  ten  steam-vessels  afloat  besides  a  towing  steamer. 
The  present  voyages  performed  are  from  Vienna  to  Lintz  ; 
from  Vienna  to  Pesth ;  fr'om  Pesth  to  Drenkova;  from 
Skela-|Cladova  to  Galaez;  from  Pesth  to  S|emlin  :  ^mGa- 
laez  to  Constantinople ;  fVom  Constantinople  to  4  rebisqnd, 
and  fh>m  Constantinople  to  Smyrna.  The  vessds  epgaged 
on  these  lines  are  eleven  in  number. 

The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  und^r 
the  name  of  Istros  ("lirrpoc),  called  by  the  Romans  Istca^ 
which  was  probably  the  genuine  name  of  this  river  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Romans  learned  the  name 
Danubius  from  the  natives  on  the  upper  course  of  the  stream, 
with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact  bv  commerce 
and  by  conquest  Herodotus  in  his  4th  book  (chap.  48, 
&c.),  nas  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was  known  in  hii 
time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Strabo  observes  (p.  304),  *  the 
upper  parts  of  the  river  and  the  parts  at  its  source,  as  fiur 
as  the  cataracts,  are  called  Danubius,  and  flow  chiefly 
through  the  country  of  the  Daci ;  the  lower  parts  as  frir  as 
the  Pontus  (the  Black  S^a),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Gem,  are  called  iMrus.' 

(Hoffmann's  DeuUchland  qmf  $e%n^  Bewokner ;  J^ug^ 
haus,  AnnalsHttiQ^.  127  and  134.) 

DANZIG,  one  of  the  four  administrative  circles  of  the 
province  of  Prussia,  consisting;  of  portions  ot  what  was  for- 
merly called  Western  Prussia.  It  lies  between  53^  and 
55"  N.  lat  and  7*  and  10^  E.  long.  Its  northern  boundarv  for 
about  92  miles  is  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
the  circle  of  Konigsberg,  and  on  th(9  west  by  l^omenmia- 
I^  area  is  about  3197  square  miles.  The  surfiice  is  lerel, 
with  a  gradual  slope  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  to  ths 
Baltie,  and  is  occasionally  broken  by  small  elevations, 
which  the  natives  designate  by  the  name  of  Berge  (or 
mountains),  and  of  which  the  highest  is  but  500  feet.  The 
soil  is  in  many  parts  sandy,  and  ther^  are  several  tracts 
of  swamps ;  but  in  general  it  is  productive,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  exuberantly  fertile.  The  circle  raises 
ipore  grain  than  its  consumption  requires,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  and  fruit  Th^  minor  circle  of  Mariea 
burg  has  extensive  woods  and  forests,  of  whi<^h  Dansia 
contains  altogether  nearly  800,000  acres.  Horses  and 
cattle,  though  in  general  of  an  inferior  kind«  abound  on 
the  luxuriant  pastvre  grounds  of  t)ie  low  lands.  There  ars 
very  considenuile  fineries  along  the  coast,  and  salmon, 
eels,  and  other  fresh-water  fish  are  taken  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  inland  lakes,  sheets  of  water,  an4  streams,  such 
as  th^  Frische  Hafi^  Strand  See,  Drausensee,  &c  Amber 
is  obtainod  on  the  shore  in  the  vidnity  of  Danzis.  The 
principal  rivers  whioh  watsir  this  circle  are  the  Vistula, 
Schwento,  Sorge^  w)ii4^  tak«i  il^/smM  ^t  tU  Bl|ang. 
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lieftxra  It  Mli  into  the  Frische  Haff,  Thiene,  and  Motlau. 
Danzig  contains  12  towns,  6  market-towns,  and  2047  vil- 
latres,  and  is  divided  into  7  minor  circles ;  vii. 

Sc|.  miles.    Pop.  1831.         Chief  Towns. 

jyam{$t  491112,827  Lianzig.  54,800 

Neustadt  653     35,264  Neustadt,  1450.     Putpig,  1950 

Karthaus  649     29,157  Karthaus,  350 

Elbing  272     46,683  Elbing,  22,400.  ToUemist  1700 

Marienburg  317    44.807  {^^6'40^*^^'  ^^^^-    N«^***^^^' 


Stargard 
Bebrendt 


633     34,681     Stargard,  3000.  Dirschau,  2200 
482    23,130    Bebrendt,  1600.  Schoneok  1700 


3197  326,549 

In  1817  tbe  number  of  inhabitants  was  242»547,  so  that 
the  population  between  that  year  and  1831  had  received 
an  accession  of  84,002  souls.  At  present  (1837),  it  is  esti- 
mated at  about  340,000.  In  1835,  the  number  of  births 
was  13,444 ;  and  of  deaths,  10,306  ;  which  gives  an  increase 
for  that  year  of  3138.  The  manufactures  of  this  circle,  of 
which  the  leading  branches  are  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and 
beer,  are  not  extensive,  and  are  situated  almost  wholly  in 
the  larger  towns.  A  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with 
foreign  parts  from  the  ports  of  Danzig  and  Elbing. 

DANZIG,  or  GDANSK,  in  54*»  2l'^N.  lat.  and  18*  38' 
E.  long.,  the  capital  of  the  administrative  circle,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  piincipal  arm  of  the  Vistula,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Mollau  and  lUdaune,  which  flow  by 
several  channels  into  that  river.  In  ancient  records  it  u 
called  Gidanie  and  Godansk.  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  it  was  long  afterwards  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Pomeranian 
princes,  and  Teutonic  knights.  In  1454  it  sought  the 
protection  of  the  kines  of  Poland,  who  recognized  its 
independence  to  the  fullest  extent*  and  admitted  its  citizens 
to  enjoy  every  right  possessed  by  the  Poles  themselves.  In 
1 733  it  gave  shelter  to  King  Stanislaus,  but,  after  enduring 
a  furious  bombardment  by  the  Russians  and  Saxons,  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  Augustus  II.,  his  rival,  as  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Poland.  Prussia,  by  her  acquisitions,  at  last 
hemmed  in  this  little  state  so  completely,  that  in  1772  its 
commerce  with  the  interior  was  almost  annihilated  by 
heavy  dues  laid  on  its  exports  by  that  j^ower.  On  the 
repartition  of  Poland  in  1793,  Danzig  was  compelled  to 
admit  a  Prussian  garrison,  and  to  make  its  usages  harmo- 
nize with  the  institu  ions  of  its  new  masters,  rrom  this 
time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  in  1806,  the  town  again  rose  to  affluence  and 
prosperity,  but  it  experienced  another  reverse  in  1807,  on 
its  fklling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  by  whom  it  was 
besieged  for  four  weeks,  under  the  command  of  Lefevre, 
subsequently  Duke  ef  Danzig.  In  the  same  year  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  erected  the  town  and  a  surrounding  tract  of 
About  230  square  miles  into  a  free  state  under  the  antient 
Danzig  code  of  laws.  The  French,  in  spite  of  this  change, 
treated  the  town  as  their  own  possession,  burthened  it  with 
enormous  contributions,  and  governed  it  by  the  '  Code 
Napoleon.'  Again  its  trade  was  almost  annihilated ;  and 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things  continued  un^il  the  24th 
December,  1813,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  after  sustaining  a  severe  and  destructive  siege  of 
eight  months.  On  the  3rd  of  February  following,  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  again  recognized  as  its  full  sovereign. 
Danz^  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and 
most  nourishing  towns  in  his  dominions.  Many  parts  of  it 
are  in  tbe  fine  old  style  of  building;  though  not  regularly 
laid  out ;  but  a  great  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  Within  the  walls,  which  consist  of  ramparts,  wet- 
ditches,  crossed  by  four  drawbridges,  leading  to  as  many 
gates,  nineteen  bastions  and  the  citadel  of  Hagelsberg, 
forts  Zigankaberg  and  Bischoffsberfi;  on  adjacent  eminences, 
the  town  is  divided  into  the  Altstadt,  Vorstadt,  Rechtsadt, 
Niederstadt,  Langgarten,  and  Speicher-insel,  and  is  about 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circuit.  WiUiout  the  walls  there 
are  nine  suburbs.  The  Langgarten,  the  finest  quarter,  is 
traversed  by  a  broad  handsome  street,  planted  with  linden* 
trees;  the  Rechtstadt  too  has  some  spacious  streets. and 
handsome  houses  in  it ;  but  the  Old  To^n  (Alt'^^tadt)  is 
what  its  name  almost  implies,  close,  dirty%  ttnd  ill-cpn' 
structed.  There  are  no  spacious  or  even  reg uLir  ^qiiarea| 
^ejxiarkets  ihemselves  bemg  m)  x^ore  Iban  broader  ki[id« 
of  streets.    TUm  Speicher-inm  contains,  tlie  .^t4>rehou£es 


and  magazines.    The  number  of  houses  was  in  1804  5340, 
with  49,465  inhabitants;  in  1817,  4561,  with  52,821  inha- 
bitants; in  1825,  4690,  besides  600  in  the  suburbs:  and 
in  183U  5201,  with  56,932   inhabitants,  besides    the  gin 
risen,   the    number  of  which   is  about  7000.    There    i 
21  churches  in  all,.  13  of  which  are  Lutheran,  4  Refoiru.  . 
Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Catholic.     St.  Mary's,  the  Hi^:, 
Church,  a  Lutheran  place  of  worship,  is  a  remarkable 
edifice  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  it  was  commenced  in 
1343,  and  finished  in  1401 ;  the  roof  rests  on  28  columns, 
and  its  exterior  is  ornamented  with  10  small  towers;  it  has 
a  lofty  steeple,  3722  windows,  and  19  altars.    A  Duti  h 
miinting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  for  whith  the  empenr 
Rudolph  offered  40,000  dollars,  is  suspended  againj»t  one  (;f 
the  columns.    Tliere  are  also  2  Mcnnoniie  places  of  wui- 
ship,  %  synagogues,  3  monasteries,  and  a  convent,  iu  ihe 
town.    Danzig  is  the  seat  of  the  piovincial  adminisira  idn. 
Its  schools  consist  of  a  royal  school  of  navigation ;  a  gym- 
nasium with  7  professors,  and  a  library  of  nearly  3 t/oco 
volumes,  the  *  Grey  cloistei-s,'  a  public  seminary  founded 
in  1580p  a  normal  school,  2  superior  civic  schools,  a  s(  hool 
of  arts,  and  a  peace  society  (J'riedenVgesellschaft),  whic  h 
enables  16  young  men  of  talent  to  complete  their  studies 
at  the  universities  and  elsewhere.     It  has  a  boaid  of  tiade 
and  navigation,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  humane  socieiy, 
a  public  library,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  house  of  correct icn, 
a  foundUng  hospital,  an  infirmar)  and  obs.etric  ins.ituuon, 
4  hospitals,  ana  societies  of  natural  history  and  of  naiura.1 
and  experimental  philosophy,  to  the  latter  of  which  an 
obser\'atoi7  is  attached.    There   are  yards  and   slips  for 
shipbuilding;  sugar  refineries,  spirit  and  liqueur  distilleries, 
breweries,  copperworks,  and  maniifaciories  of  fiilks,  wool- 
lens, linens,  leathers,  hats  and  gloves,   soap  arid  starch, 
earthenware,  arms,  steel-ware,  hats,  tobacco,  &c.    In<le- 
pendently  of  these  branches  of  industry,  the  town  has  a  very 
considerable  trade  with  the  adjacent  provinces  and  foreign 
parts,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  corn,  timber,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  quills,  brandy  and  spirits,  wool,  flax  ana  hemp, 
Kc.    It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
exports  is  more  than  sLx  millions  of  dollars,  or  about 
830,000/.,  and  of  the  imports  upwards  of  two  millions,  or 
about  275,000/.    Above  630  vessels  enter  the  port  annually, 
and  the  tax  on  trading  occupations  produces  above  4300/.  a 
^ear.    Among  the  outworks  is  the  mtrenched  camp  on  the 
island  of  Neufahrwasser,  which  covers  the  approach  from 
the  Baltic. 

DAPHNE,  a  eenus  of  thymelaceous  plants,  containing 
many  species,  iimabiting  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Among  them  some  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  beauty  or  fragrance,  others  are  of  medi- 
cinal importance,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hemp  and  paper.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  more 
remarkable  of  these. 

The  genus  Daphne  is  distinguished  in  its  natural  order 
by  having  eight  or  ten  stamens  inclosed  within  the  calvx, 
a  simple  stigma,  a  succulent  fruit,  and  a  calyx  the  orifice 
of  who^e  tube  is  destitute  of  appendages. 

D.  Mezereum,  the  mezereon  of  the  gardens,  is  a  deciduous 
plant,  with  white  or  purple  fragrant  flowers,  sitting  close 
to  the  steni,  dnd  appearing  on  the  naked  branches  before 
the  leaves  are  unfolded.  It  is  a  favourite  in  gardens,  and 
succeeds  in  almost  anv  well- drained  liglit  soil  where  the 
air  is  not  poisoned  by  the  smoke  of  coal-nrcs.  It  is  found 
wild  in  the  mountainous  woods  ef  many  parts  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.  It  is  met  with  in  woods  in  vatious 
counties  of  England :  the  berries  are  smooth,  shining, 
and  bright  red. 

AH  tne  parts  of  this  and  indeed  of  the  other  species, 
as  far  as  tney  have  been  examined,  are  extremely  acrid 
and  poisonous.  If  the  bark  is  bruised  and  applied  to  the 
skin  it  produces  severe  blisters,  and  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  cantharides  when  that  drug  cannot  he  em  pi  >\  ed 
wiih.  safetv.  Taken  internally,  the  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit 
act  as  cathartics,  but  require  to  be  administered  wiih  ex- 
treme caution ;  for  they  are  apt  to  produce  dangerous  and 
even  fatal  conseauencea.  linnseus  speaks  of  a  person 
having  been  killea  by  a  dozen  mezereon  berries ;  and  they 
are  employed  in  Sweden  to  i>oison  wild  animals.  Accord- 
ing to  F^e,  ihe  very  odour  of  daphne,  agreeable  as  it  is, 
is  attended  with  danger;  he  savs  that  if  kept  in  sitting- 
rooma  they^  wil^  brini^  on  headache  and  fainting.  It  is 
moreovQC  aasertpd  ihfiX.  Russian  and  Tartarian  Women 
tomeufa^  iHb  {hci  Cernes  of  the  tnez^reoh  on  thfeir  che^te! 
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to  produce  a  slight  irritation,  which  of  course  gives  the 
effect  of  rouge,  only  in  a  more  permanent  degree. 

D.  LatireoUh  the  spurge  laurel,  is  another  British  species, 
found  wild  commonly  in  woods  and  hedges.  It  is  a  hanH- 
some  evergreen  hush,  with  the  aspect  of  a  laurel.  The 
leaves  are  placed  very  cloae  together ;  they  are  of  a 
leathery  consistence,  deep  green,  lanoeolate,  acute,  and 
narrowed  to  the  base.  The  flowers  are  green,  and  grow 
in  little  short  clusters,  which  are  nearly  concealed  by  the 
leaves.  The  berries  are,  when  ripe,  a  deep  purple  black. 
Wo  have  no  species  that  grows  more  readily  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees ;  and  as  its  appearance  is  highly  ornamental, 
it  would  be  a  most  useful  garden  plant,  if  it  were  not  fur 
the  dkiigerous  berries,  which  children  are  apt  to  eat.  An 
ointment  for  keeping  open  bliirters  is  prepared  from  this 
plant. 

D.  ponticoy  one  of  the  plants  which  is  reputed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  honey  that  was 
eaten  by  Xenophon's  soldiers,  is  very  like  this  species,  and 
ig  often  cultivated  as  a  hardy  evergreen. 

D.  Gnidiunu  the  Grarou  bush,  an  evergreen  with  narrow 
sharp-pointed  erect  light-green  leaves,  and  branching 
clusters  of  white  fragrant  Ifowers,  is  a  common  plant  in 
dry  waste  places  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  will  not  live 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  except  in  the  warmest  counties. 
Both  the  berries  and  leaves  are  employed  by  the  French 
as  purgatives ;  the  plant  also  aflfbrds  a  good  yellow  dye. 

D.  Cneantm,  a  native  of  grassy  places  in  the  Alps  of 
Switxerland  and  the  rest  of  central  Europe,  with  its  trailing 
stems,  numerous  small  narrow  blunt  deep-green  leaves, 
and  clusters  of  rich  purple  fragrant  flowers,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  plants,  when  it  finds  a  soil  and  climate 
that  suit  it.  At  Bagshot,  for  instance,  and  ih  similar  situ- 
ations, it  is,  under  good  management,  quite  unrivalled  by 
the  other  hardy  shrubs  among  which  it  grows.  It  will  not 
succeed  where  the  soil  is  otherwise  than  sandy  and  peaty, 
nor  can  it  bear  the  impure  atmosphere  of  large  towns. 

D.  CoUina,  Alpina,  Ngajiditana,  and  Tarton-raira  are 
other  species  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  first  has  dull 
purple  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  is  sufficiently  common  in 
(joilections ;  the  others  are  rarer.  All  are  impatient  of  wet 
in  winter ;  but  if  at  that  season  kept  tolerably  dry,  will 
bear  considerable  frost,  and  are  desirable  garden  plants  in 
the  milder  parts  of  England. 

In  addition  to  the  acrid  and  dangerous  properties  which 
appear  to  be  common  to  them  all,  some  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  toughness  of  their  fibre,  and  for  the  economical 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  From  D,  Cannabina 
is  prepared  the  best  kind  of  writing-payer  in  China,  ac- 
cording to  Loureiro ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
statement,  if  true,  is  at  variance  with  what  is  observed  in 
Nepaul,  where  Uie  daphne-paper  is  very  brittle  and  bad. 

D.  Lagetta,  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  of  which  its  bark 
consists,  and  for  the  fkciUty  with  which  it  may  first  be  sepa- 
rated into  thin  layers  and  then  into  distinct  meshes.  If 
the  inner  bark  of  this  plant  be  macerated  in  water,  it  may 
be  readily  separated  into  layers  no  thicker  than  the  finest 
lace,  and  which,  after  having  been  pulled  a  little  sideways, 
resembles  in  some  measure  that  fabric  King  Charles  b. 
is  said  to  have  had  a  cravat,  frill,  and  ruflSes  of  lace-bark 
presented  to  him  by  his  governor  of  Jamaica. 

DAPHNE  MeZEREUM  is  an  indigenous  shrub; 
the  bark  obtained  in  spring  from  the  stem,  the  thick 
branches,  and  even  the  root,  is  officinal.  It  is  covered  by 
a  thin  epidermis,  green  within,  brown  without  It  is  des- 
titute of  smell,  but  has  a  vei^  acrid  pungent  taste,  lasting 
for  hours,  and  causing  vesications.  Its  virulence  even 
amounts  to  a  poisonous  degree,  but  is  said  to  be  lessened 
by  camphor. 

In  the  London  PharmaoopoBia  it  only  enters  as  an  in- 
gredient into  the  decoction  sarsap.  comp.  It  consists  of  an 
acrid  resin  and  daphnin. 

The  bark  yields  its  properties  to  water,  and  still  mo^ 
perfectly  to  vinegar.  Trie  simple  decoction  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  certainly  possesses  considerable 
power.  Mezereon  in  a  small  dose  acts  upon  the  secretions 
of  the  salivary  glands,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  skin.  It  also  rouses  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
brain,  as  its  action  in  many  cases  of  coma  and  stupor 
proves. 

It  may  be  employed  locally  to  stimulate  the  salivary 
glands,  or  to  remove  paralyna  of  the  mouth  or  throat ;  when 


so  employed  it  is  to  be  chewed,  but  the  saliva  must' not  be 
swallowed  as  its  acrimony  causes  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  and  this  may  even  be  fatal  from 
the  hsDmorrhage,  vomiting,  and  purging  which  attend  it. 
The  bexries  swallowed  incautiously  produce  the  same  bad 
effects. 

The  simple  decoction,  along  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
given  in  proper  doses  every  two  or  four  hours,  has  in  several 
instances  rescued  patients  from  a  state  of  imminent  danger 
in  the  stage  of  collapse  of  typhus  fever,  or  that  of  coma  and 
effusion  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  sometimes  oocuns  in 
scarlet  fever.  In  torpor  of  the  brain,  in  leuco-phlegmatic 
subjects,  and  in  approaching  amaurosis,  it  is  also  of  use.  It 
has  also  been  founa  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  A  portion  of  the  bark  mace- 
rated in  vinegar  and  applied  to  the  skin,  forms  a  powerful 
vesicant. 

DA'PHNIA.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.  p.  343.] 

DAPHNIN.  Vauquelin  first  pointed  out,  in  the  *  An- 
nates deC  himie,'  t.  Ixxiv.,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  acrid 
principle  in  the  mezereon  {^Daphne  Mezereon).  Its  pro- 
perties have  been  since  more  particularly  examined  by 
Gmclin  and  Bar.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  decoc- 
tion of  mezereon  bark  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
posing the  washed  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
the  solution  is  then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
digested  in  cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  from  which  daphiiin 
crystallizes. 

When  it  has  been  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol, 
solution  in  water,  ana  recrystallization,  it  forms  colourless 
bitter  crystals,  which  are  neither  alkaline  nor  acid :  in  cold 
water  they  are  sparingly  soluble,  but  more  so  in  hot,  and 
also  in  alcohol  andoBUier.  Nitrio  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

DA'PSUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.    [Eumor- 

PHUS.I 

DA'PTUS  (Fischer),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of 
the  fkmily  Harpalideo.  Generic  charactei^: — mentum 
deeply  emamnated  and  without  any  tooth-like  process  in 
the  middle  ;,antenn8d  rather  short,  and  moniliform ;  second 
joint  of  the  labial  palpi  somewhat  oval ;  four  basal  joints  of 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  slightly  dilated,  short,  and  triangular; 
body  more  or  less  elongated,  the  elytra  with  their  outer 
marnns  almost  parallel.  Daplus  Fittatus  is  of  a  pale  yd- 
lowisli  colour,  with  an  oblong  black  spot  on  each  elytron  ; 
the  head  and  thorax  nrc  more  or  less  clouded  with  brown 
or  black  in  some  specimens. 

This  species  is  aoout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
inhabits  sandy  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  water  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Russia  and  France. 

Dapttis  in  rassetus  (Dejean)  has  the  same  colouring  as 
the  last,  but  it  is  of  a  larger  size,  being  upwards  of  half  an 
inch  in  length ;  it  inhabits  North  America.  • 

DARABOHERD,  or  DARABJERD,  commonly  called 
Darab,  b  a  town  in  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Farsistan, 
about  26®  N.  lat.,  and  54**  50'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a 
town  of  great  extent,  but  like  many  other  towns  in  Persia 
it  has  fi^illen  fh>m  its  former  splendour.  But  although  a 
great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins  it  still  contains  between  15,000 
and  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river 
in  an  extensive  plain,  which  is  intersected  with  villages 
and  cultivated  lands.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  g^ves 
of  dates,  oranges,  and  lemons ;  thejuice  of  the  lemon  is  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  Persia.  The  tobacco  culti\-ated  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  esteemed  for  its  mildness,  and  sent 
not  only  to  Shirauz,  and  other  parts  of  Persia,  but  also  to 
India  and  Arabia.  There  are  some  antiquities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  some  sculptured 
rocks,  and  a  caravansarai,  hollowed  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
mountain,  but  their  age  cannot  be  ascertained.  (Kinneir ; 
Sir  W.  Ouseley.) 

DARDANELLES,  The,  are  fortifications  erected  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  which  from  them  take  also 
the  name  of  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  strait, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mara to  the  Archipelago,  extends  in  a  south-west  direction 
between  26''  and  27®  E.  long,  and  between  40''  and  40''  30' 
N.  lat  Its  leneth  is  upwe^  of  50  miles,  but  its  width 
varies.  Near  the  sea  of  Marmara  it  is  about  ten  miles 
acrots,  but  it  narrows  by  degrees,  so  that  opposite  the  town 
of  Gallipoli  it  is  only  about  two  miles  wide.  This  may  be 
eonsiderod  as  the  average  breadth  for  the  remainder  of  its 
ext«nt»  Towards  .the  southern  extromly  it  narrows  stiU 
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more,  at  some  places  even  to  one  mile  and  lets.  A  strong 
current  runs  always  through  it  from  the  sea  of  Mannara  to 
tlie  Archipelago,  and  the  Turks  have  erected  fortifications 
at  these  narrow  places  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  attack  [their  capital  from  the  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Admiral  Duckworth  indeed  sailed  through 
the  strait  in  1807,  but  since  that  time  the  fortifications 
have  been  improved  and  increased  in  number. 

The  fortifications  originallv  consisted  of  fbiur  castles, 
two  in  Europe  and  two  in  Asia.  Two,  called  the  New 
Castles,  are  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  strait  on  the 
side  of  the  Archipelago,  where  it  is  more  than  two  miles 
across.  The  castle  of  Europe  is  called  Kilid  Bahr,  and  that 
of  Asia  Kum  Kalesi ;  the  former  is  provided  with  70  guns 
and  4  mortars,  and  the  second  with  80  guns  and  4  mortars. 
About  18  miles  farther  to  the  north-east  are  the  Old 
Castles ;  that  in  Europe,  the  antient  Sestos,  is  caUed  Sed 
Bahr ;  that  in  Asia,  the  antient  Abydos,  Khanuk  Kalesi. 
In  the  former  are  mounted  50  guns,  and  in  the  second  84. 
But  it  seems  that  the  name  of  Dardanelles  is  now  espe- 
cially applied  to  some  fortifications  erected  in  modern  times 
between  the  castles,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the  Old 
than  to  the  New  Castle.  In  these  new  works  64  guns  are 
mounted  in  Europe  and  120  in  Asia.  The  number  of  gims 
mounted  in  all  these  fortifications  and  some  others  of  less 
importance  is  689,  besides  8  mortars. 

'  Strong  as  the  Dardanelles  are,*  says  Major  Keppel, 
•  where  in  eveir  direction  the  eye  rests  upon  guns  beanng 
on  a  short  ana  very  narrow  passage,  the  mo^t  dangerous 
pari  is  the  approach  to  the  inner  (old)  castles.  Their 
strength  consists  in  the  position  of  the  castle  of  Sestos,  to 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  current  and  from  the  banks 
running  far  out,  a  ship  must  come  stem  on,  and  inevitably 
be  raked,  without  the  power  of  returning  more  than  her 
bow^ns  until  just  abreast,  by  which  time  she  would  be 
dreadfully  cut  up,  if  the  fire  were  at  all  well  directed.* 

The  same  autnor  states  that  the  batteries  are  well  built, 
and  placed  in  spots  judiciously  chosen,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  guns  are  d  fleur  (Teau ;  but  that  they  have 
no  carriages,  and  cannot  be  pointed ;  they  fire  only  when 
a  ship  covers  them.  Among  them  are  several  immense 
guns,  from  which  they  discharge  stone  shot.  The  quantity 
of  powder  which  these  large  guns  require  is  enormous :  the 
largest  is  charged  with  330  lbs. 

No  ship  is  permitted  to  pass  the  forts  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  and  the  guns  must  previously  be  dismounted 
and  the  ports  shut. 

DARDA'NIA,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  I)ar- 
danus.  (Strabo,  p.  592,  a.;  Iliad,  xx.  216.)  The  name 
Dardania  was  also  given  to  Dacia  Mediterranea.     [Dacia.1 

DAR-FUR,  a  country  in  Africa,  between  Bomou  and 
Abyssinia,  lyin?  between  1 1®  and  IG**  N.  lat.,  and  between 
26**  and  30  E.  long.  Its  extent  and  real  boundaries  are 
very  imperfectly  known. 

It  maybe  considered  as  a  large  oasis,  placed  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Sahara,  and  divided  by  deserts  of  con- 
siderable breadth  from  Dar  Berghami  on  the  West,  and 
fVom  KordoiUn  on  the  east.  The  southern  part  of  the 
country  is  hilly,  and  contains  valleys  with  brooks  and  rivu- 
lets which  have  water  all  the  year  round.  But  the  northern 
part  is  a  level  country,  partly  covered  with  sand,  and  in 
other  places  by  rocks :  water  is  only  obtained  from  wells. 
During  the  rainy  season  it  exhibits  a  fine  vegetation,  but 
during  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  the  whole  district 
is  dned  up,  all  the  plants  fade  aif  ay,  and  even  the  trees  lose 
their  foliage. 

The  periodical  rains  commence  in  the  middle  of  Juno 
and  last  to  the  middle  of  September;  they  are  generallv 
very  heavy,  and  fall  most  frequently  ftrom  three  o'clock 
till  midnight ;  they  are  mostly  accompanied  by  lijghtning. 
The  changes  of  the  wind  are  not  periodical  but  instanta- 
neous. The  greatest  heat  prevails  with  a  southerly  wind, 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  with  a  south-east 
When  the  breeze  is  from  north  or  north-west,  it  is  most 
refreshing,  but  it  does  not  generally  continue  long  in  that 
quarter.  When  southern  winds  blow  the  hot  aur  is  filled 
with  thick  dust. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  beg*n  the  agricultural  operations 
commence.  The  grains  raised  are  wheat,  doku,  kassob, 
and  sesamum.  They  plant  also  beans^  kidney-beans,  lentils, 
and  some  leguminous  vegetables  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
Africa.    Water-melons,  together  with  some  other  kinds, 


abound  dunag  the  wet  season,  and'alsa  before  if  thej  «m 
irrigated.  Among  the  fruit-treea  are  tamarinds  and  dates, 
but  the  latter  are  few  in  numbar  and  their  fruit  small,  dry, 
and  destitute  of  flavour.  Browne  says  that  tobacco  is  indu- 
genous in  Dar-fur. 

Neither  horses  nor  sheep  are  numerous.  The  flesh  of 
the  sheep  is  indifferent,  and  they  are  covered  with  coarse 
wool,  resembling  hair,  which  is  wholly  imfit  for  any  manu- 
facture :  they  have  not  a  large  tail,  like  other  sheep  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  (Seats  are  more  numerous.  Asses  are  of 
small  size,  resembling  those  in  Great  Britain.  Cattle  form 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  wealth,  and  they  are  paid  as 
tribute  to  the  sovereign.  Camels  are  very  numerous  and 
of  all  colours  and  sizes;  their  flesh  is  used  for  food. 

The  ferocious  and  wild  animals  are  principally  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  the  hynna,  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal ;  the  ele- 
nhant,  which  is  said  to  gather  in  herds  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  the  hippopotamus,  cro- 
codile, and  wild  buffalo ;  no  tamo  buffaloes  are  found  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  Antelopes,  ostriches,  and  civet-cats  are 
also  common.  Iron  seems  tne  only  metal  which  is  found  in 
the  southern  districts ;  besides  alabaster,  various  kinds  of 
marble  and  common  salt  occur  here.  Nitre  abounds,  but 
is  not  used. 

The  population  of  Dar-fUr,  which  Browne  thinks  cannot 
exceed  200,000,  consists  mostly  of  the  descendants  of  emi* 
grants  from  the  countries  along  the  banks  of  the  Nfle, 
especially  D6ngola,  Seniuuur,  and  KordofSn.  Among  them 
are  also  some  families  horn  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  l^ipolis. 
They  iise  the  language  of  Barabra,  though  they  also  spcuEik 
Arabic.    Arabs  are  also  numerous  in  some  parts. 

Cobbe,  from  whence  the  caravans  depart  fbr  £g>pt,  is 
two  miles  in  length,  extending  from  south  to  north,  but 
yexy  narrow,  and  the  houses,  each  of  which  occupies  in  its 
inclosure  a  large  portion  of  ground,  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  considerable  space.  The  town  is  frill  of  trees 
of  every  kmd,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  all  of 
them  merchants.  Other  places  are  Cubcabta,  in  the  west- 
em  district,  the  depdt  of  all  the  merchandise  destined  for 
Soodan,  and  Sweini,  and  the  general  resort  of  the  merchants 
trading  to  Egypt,  both  in  going  and  returning. 

Dar-frir  cames  on  some  traide  with  Egypt  by  caravans* 
which  go  occasionally,  but  not  every  year.  They  take  their 
route  through  the  desert  to  Elwah,  or  the  Great  Oasis, 
passing  in  their  way  through  the  small  oases,  Bir  el  Malha, 
Leghea,  Selimd,  and  Sheb.  The  articles  which  they  bring 
to  Eg3rpt  are  slaves,  camels,  ivoiy,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros, 
teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  pimento, 
tamarinds,  and  leather  sacks  for  water;  also  parroquets, 
monkeys,  and  guinea-hens,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
brought  from  countries  lying  farther  west.  They  take  in 
return  trinkets,  cotton  cloth,  sword  blades,  small  look- 
ing-glasses, fire-arms,  coffee,  silk  unwrought,  glass  beads, 
copper  culinary  utensils,  fessans,  or  red  caps  of  Barbery, 
French  cloth,  and  some  silk  stuffs  of  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
&c.,  shoes  of  red  leather,  pepper,  writing-paper,  a  con- 
siderable article,  and  soap  of  Syria.  Hardly  anything  is 
known  respecting  the  commercial  interootirse  between  Dar- 
fur  and  the  cotmtries  lying  farther  west ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  comparatively  considerable,  and  thenoe  the  ivorv,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  slaves,  seem  to  be  brought.  The  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans,  and  are  govern^  by  a  despotic  sove- 
reign. (Browne's  Travels  in  4frica,  which  is  the  only  au- 
thority.)   [See  Brownb.] 

DARIC  (AofMuc^c,  2>aHcti#),  a  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  upon  the  other  with  a  sort  of 
quadrata  incusa,  or  deep  cleft  Harpocration  (m  voc. 
Aapcuc^c)  ascribes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  Darius  of  a  re- 
mote period;  but  Wesseling  (Ohservat.  Varitg,  8vo.  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  p.  241)  and  other  later  writers,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  give  it  to  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  frither  of 
Xerxes,  who  began  his  reign  B.C.  521.  The  daric  was  equi- 
valent in  value  to  the  Attic  Chrysus  (xpwovc),  and  was 
worth  twenty  drachmae  of  silver :  five  darics  were  conse 
quently  equal  to  an  Attic  mna  of  silver  harpocration). 
Xenophon,  in  his  *  Cyropssdia'  (viL),  informs  us  that  the 
daric  was  a  jnonth*s  pay  for  a  common  soldier.  Prideaux 
{Connect  qf  Old  and  New  Test  8vo.  Lend.  1725,  i.  183) 
observes,  that  in  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  were 
written  afrer  the  Babylonish  captivity  (he  refers  to  Chron. 
xxix.  7,  and  Ezra  viii.  27),  these  pieces  are  mentioned  by 
the  name  af  Adarkonim ;  and  in.  the  Talmndistt  (see  Biui- 
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toffs  Lexicon  BcMimctm,  Ji.  5:^7)  by  the  nime  of  Dark- 
en oth,  both  from  the  Greek  Aapiu:6c,  The  darie  ^as  the 
gold  coin  best  known  in  Athens ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  great  number  which  are  recorded  to  haye  been  era- 
ployed  in  presents  and  bribes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  so  few 
Should  have  reached  modem  times,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
upon  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  were  melted  down,  and 
recoined  with  the  type  of  Alexander.  Very  fbw  Persian 
daries  are  now  to  be  seen  in  cabinets.  There  is  one  in  Lord 
Pembroke's,  which  weighs  129  grdns  ;  and  there  are 
three  in  the  cabinets  at  the  British  Museum,  weighing 
about  128^  grains  each.  Mr.  Young,  our  most  eminent 
dealer  in  coins,  also  possesses  two,  one  weighing  about  121  { 
grains,  the  other  1 28* ;  few  other  daries,  it  is  helievcd,  can  be 
referred  to  in  England.  The  witticism  of  Agesilaus  (Plutarch, 
Apophthegm,  Lacon.  xl.)  is  well  known,  who,  beinff  forced 
to  retire  Sx)m  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  province^  by  the 
bribery  used  by  the  great  king,  said  that  30,000  archers 
had  defeated  him. 

The  silver  coins  which  go  bv  the  nam«  of  daries  are 
in  truth  miscalled.  They  had  no  such  designation  in 
antient  times.  The  earliest  of  them,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
Herodotus  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (iv.  166),  were 
struck  by  Aryandes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt,  in 
imitation  of  the  daries.  *  This  Aryandes  was  govemoir  of 
Egypt,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Cambyses.  Some  lime 
after,  presuming  to  put  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Darius,  he  lost  his  Ufe  in  consequence.  Hearing  by  report, 
and  seeing  himself,  that  Darius  was  desirous  to  leave  some 
memorial  behind  him,  such  as  no  other  king  had  done, 
Aryandes  followed  his  example,  and  met  with  his  reward. 
Darius  took  the  best  gold,  and  purifying  it  to  the  highest 
degree,  struck  a  coin.  Ar}'andes,  being  governor  of  Egypt, 
did  the  same  in  silver ;  and  the  silver  of  Aryandes  is  now 
the  purest.  Darius  being  informed  of  what  he  was  doing, 
put  him  to  death,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  me£- 
tating  a  revolt.'  The  coining  oi  these  daric^  or  Arvandics 
in  silver,  however,  must  have  been  continued  after  tne  time 
of  Aryandes.  No  fewer  than  eight  specimens  of  this  de- 
scription are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  One, 
formerly  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight's,  bears  the  name  of  Pythagoras, 
as  Mr.  Knight  conjectured,  a  king  or  governor  of  Cyprus. 
Others,  which  have  the  figure  ef  the  archer  crowned  on  one 
side,  have  a  mounted  horseman  on  the  other.  They  are 
generally  considered  as  antient  Persian  coins,  and  are  com- 
monly, though  without  any  assignable  reason,  except  as 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  archer,  called  daries. 

Dane  of  gold  in  the  British  Museum 

Do.  . 

Do.  .... 

Daric  of  silver 

Do.  ... 

Do.  smaller  of  silver 


Snver  Daric.    Britith  MuMum.    ActaalSize.    Weight,  836  grains. 

DARIEN,  the  GULF  of,  forms  the  most  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  extending  from  f  56'  to  10^  N. 
jat.,  between  76^  and  78*  W.  long.  Its  most  Southern 
recess  is  called  the  Bay  of  Candelaria,  which  logins  on  the 
north  between  Cape  Tiburon  and  Punta  Caribana.  This 
latter  bay  forms  a  spacious  harbour  capable  of  containing 
all  the  fleets  in  the  world,  and  has  a  good  anchorage  of 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  fathoms  deep,  sheltered  against 
evwy  windi  and  waly  subject  to  a  strong  sea  in  the  montHs  I 


when. north  winds  prevail.    P<7ot  &r  from  the  touthein  ex- 
tremity of  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato.    (MoUiei^ 

'  'SaRIEN,  isthmus  of.    [Panama.] 

DARl'US,  the  name  of  several  Persian  kings.  Darius 
I.,  commonly  called  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pis,  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Achsemenidae,  and 
mounted  the  throne  b,  c.  521,  after  having,  with  six  other 
conspirators,  despatched  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  was  one 
day  agreed  among  them,  according  to  Herodotus  (iiL  8S, 
83),  that  they  should  assemble  on  the  following  morning 
before  sunrise  on  horseback,  and  that  he  whose  hora« 
neighed  first  to  the  rising  sun  should  be  king :  the  horse  of 
Darius  neighed  first,  and  Darius  was  saluted  king  (iiL  84- 
87). 

Darius  was  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  Persian  constitu* 
tion.  Countries  which  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  only 
subdued  he  first  organized  into  a  systematic  kingdom.  He 
divided  his  vast  empire  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces, 
and  appointed  a  fixed  tribute  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  a  re- 
gular supplv  to  be  sent  for  the  provisions  of  the  army  and 
the  king's  nouseHold  (iii.  89-96). 

A  system  of  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  empire  was  established  by  means  of  couriers  stiUoned 
at  certain  distances  for  the  transmission  of  the  roy*!  i 


n  aftef  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Darius  was  visited 
by  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who 
reminded  him  of  the  cloak  with  which  he  had  obliged  him 
in  Eg}'pt,  when  acting  as  one  of  the  guards  of  Cambyses, 
Darius  offered  him  any  reward  he  would  name :  he  asked 
to  be  restored  to  Samos,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  his  late  brother.  Darius  sent  Otanes  with  an  army 
to  Samos,  and  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island  *  M»- 
andrius,  who  was  in  possession  pi  it  at  the  tune,  waS 
allowed  to  quit  it  (iii.  139-141).  i^Iean while  the  attention 
of  Darius  was  called  off  to  another  and  more  important 
affair.  The  Babylonians  had  revolted,  and  made  great  pre* 
parations  for  resistance.  Darius  marched  against  thens 
with  considerable  force,  and  besieged  them  for  a  year  and 
eight  months,  but  without  success,  till  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  city.  Zopyrus,  one  of  the 
officers  of  Darius,  after  cutting  off  his  own  nose  and  ears» 
and  laceratine  his  body  in  a  fi-ightfiil  manner,  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  telling  them  that  this  was  the  treatment  be  had 
got  from  Darius,  and  he  had  therefore  come  over  to  them 
that  he  might  aid  in  taking  revenge  on  the  tyrant.  The 
Babylonians  received  him  gladly,  and  not  doubting  for  a 
moment  the  truth  of  his  story,  gave  him  an  important  post 
of  command,  and  soon  intrusted  to  him  the  whole  city, 
which  he  delivered  up  to  Darius.  Darius  impaled  3000  of 
the  chief  citizens,  and  destroyed  the  walls  andgates  of  the 
city  (iii.  150-160).  Darius  employed  the  Greek  navigator, 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,  to  follow  the  Indus  to  the  ocean  and  to 
survey  the  country  (iv.  44);  and  the  discoveries  which  he  made 
were  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  a  portion  of  the  Indians 
(iv.  44 ;  iii.  101).  One  of  the  principd  events  in  his  reign 
was  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  He  marched 
against  them  with  a  force  which  is  computed  at  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  men.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  laid 
across  the  Bosporus,  and  the  work  was  executed  by  Man- 
drocles,  a  Samian,  who  received  a  present  from  the  king  as 
a  reward  for  the  skill  which  he  displayed  (iv.  85-87).  Da- 
rius pursued  his  march  through  Thrace,  across  the  Danube, 
to  the  Don,  but  met  with  very  ill  success,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  escaping  eventually.  He  returned  to  the  Da- 
nube, recrossed  it,  and  came  back  into  Asia,  leaving  Megaba- 
zus  in  Thrace  with  orders  to  subdue  the  Pajones  (v.  12-16]. 
Megabazus  subdued  them  and  transported  them  into  Asia, 
where  Darius  allotted  them  a  district  in  Phrygia. 

In  50 1  B.C.  some  disturbances  arose  in  the  island  of  Naxos, 
which  ended  in  the  aristocratical  party  being  obliged  to 
quit  the  country.  They  applied  to  Aristagoras,  governor  of 
Miletus,  for  succour,  which  he  was  willing  to  afford,  but 
was  unable  to  grant  without  the  aid  of  the  Persians. 
Aristagoras  communicated  the  scheme  with  splendid  pror 
mises  of  success  to  Artaphemes,  the  king's*  brother  and 
governor  of  Sardis,  who,  after  procuring  the  king's  consent, 
intrusted  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  to  the  command  of 
Megabates,  and  ordered  it  to  sail  to  Miletus  to  take  on 
board  the  forces  of  Aristagoras.  After  a  four  months- 
siege  their  funds  were  consumed,  and  Aristagoras  had  coli». 
traded  a  debt  with  the  Persian  government  which  it  wa» 
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wliollyout  of  his  powei^to  4iscliarg9.  An  imurrection  of 
the  Ionian  states,  whom  he  excited  to  revolt,  speedily  fol- 
lowed, and  ended  in  the  fall  of  M- Ictus  494  b.  c. 

The  Athenians  had  given  Aristagoras  aid  in  the  revolt, 
and  had  thus  excited  the  hitter  hostility  of  Darius,  who  sent, 
under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  an  army 
to  Attica,  where  they  were  opposed  and  defeated  hy  Hil- 
tiades  in  the  plain  of  Marathon  b.  c.  490.  (Herod-  vi., 
113-117.)  pifARATHON.]  The  conquered  Persians  returned 
to  Asia.  Darius  hegan  to  make  preparations  for  another 
expedition  against  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  for  reducing 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled,  but  he  died  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  b.  c.  485,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
six  years  (rii.  4).  He  appointed  his  son  Xerxes  his  succes- 
sor (vii.  3.) 

Before  he  became  kin^  Darius  had  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  are  mentioned  (vii.  2-97),  Artabazanes  and  Aria- 
bignes.  After  his  accession  he  had  four  sons  by  Atossa, 
and  several  by  other  wives. 

DARIUS  II.,  called  Darius  Ochus  or  Nothus,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes.  Soon  after  the 
murder  of  Xerxes  II.,  Darius  succeeded  in  deposing  So^- 
dianus,  and  ascended  the  throne  himself  b.  c.  423.  By  his 
wife  Parysatis  he  had  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the 
younger.  Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  during  his 
reign,  but  some  successful  wars  were  carried  on  under 
Oyrus  and  other  generals.  He  died  b.  c.  404,  after  a  reign 
of  nineteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes, 
who  is  said  to  have  asked  him  on  his  death-bed  by  what 
rule  he  had  acted  in  his  administration,  that  he  might 
adopt  the  same  and  find  the  same  success.  The  king's 
answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that  he  had  always  kept,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  the  strict  path  of  justice  and  religion. 
(XenopLon,  Anabasis,  i.  1 ;  Diodorus,  xii.  71 ;  Justin,  v.  11.) 

DARIUS  ni.,  or  Codomannus,  the  last  of  the  Persian 
monarclis,  succeeded  Artaxerxes  III.,  B.C.  336,  after  a 
short  interval,  in  which  Arces,  the  youngest  sop  of  Artax- 
erxes, was  nominally  king.  Bagoas  had  poisoned  Artax- 
erxes, and  then  put  Arces  on  the  throne,  that  he  himself 
might  reign  in  his  name:  but  after  two  years  he  deposed 
him,  and  put  in  his  place  Darius  Codomannus.  Darius 
not  beina;  so  obsequious  to  his  wishes  as  he  desired,  he  de- 
terminea  to  remove  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  with 
Artaxerxes.  The  king,  however,  aware  of  his  design,  made 
Bagoas  himself  drink  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for 
him.  Darius  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
but  had  littlo  time  to  enjoy  his  security  before  he  found 
himself  opposed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  Darius's  reign  that  Alexander 
passed  over  the  Hellespont  into  Asia:  he  pursued  his 
march  till  he  arrived  at  the  river  Granicus  (now  the  Oost- 
vola),  when  his  first  encounter  with  the  Persian  army  took 
place.  The  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  troops  of  the 
Macedonians  gained  a  complete  victory.  Anotl»or  battle 
was  fought  at  Issus  in  Cilicia,  where  Darius  took  the  com- 
mand himself  and  was  utterly  defeated.  He  engaged  in 
person  again  in  a  battle  at  Gaugemela,  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Arbela  [Arbela],  and  was  defeated.  After 
the  battle  of  Issus,  Darius's  camp  was  plundered,  and  his 
wife,  mother,  and  children,  came  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander, who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  consideration  and' 
care.  Now  that  Snisa,  Persepolis,  and  all  his  treasures 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  conqueror,  Darius  took 
refuge  in  EcbatanA,  but  was  seized  by  Bessus,  the  governor 
of  Bactria,  who  betrayed  him  in  his  misfortunes.  Both  the 
traitor  and  his  prisoner  fled  before  the  mareh  of  Alex- 
ander, who  hastened  the  pursuit  till  he  came  in  sight  of 
them,  when  they  fied  precipitately ;  and  because  Darius 
would  not  follow  them,  Bessnis  and  those-  about  him  dis- 
charged their  darts  at  him,  and  left  him  covered  with  blood 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Macedonians.  When  the  Greeks  found 
in  this  state  he  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  ask  for 
some  water  to  drink,  it  was  ^ven  him  by  a  Macedonian, 
whom  he  requested  to  return  his  warm  thanks  to  Alexander 
for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  his  wife,  mother,  and 
children,  and  to  say  that  he  prayed  the  Gods  to  prosper  him 
in  all  his  undertakings  and  to  make  him  monarch  of  the 
World. 

Alexander  himself  came  up  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
much  a^ected  at  seeing  the  king  in  this  deplorable  state. 
He  took  off  his  own  cloak  and  spread  it  over  the  corpse, 
^hich  he  ordered  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  in  a  splendid 
coffin  to  Sisigambis  to  be  interred  with  the  other  monarchs 


pf  Persia*  Darius  died  b.  c.  330,  in  the  sixth  year  of  hi| 
reign,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  age.  He  eimyed  the  reputa« 
tion  of  a  just  and  humane  prince.  With  Darius  endea  the 
empire  of  Persia,  which  bad  lasted  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  kings.  (Diodorus  Siculus 
xvii.  5-77 ;  Plutarch, L(fe  qf  Alexander;  Justin,  x.)  [Ax^sx* 
ANDEE  ni.] 
DARLINGTON.    [Durham.] 

DARMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse 
and  of  the  province  of  Starkenburg,  Ues  in  the  bailiwick  of 
the  same  name,  in  49°  52'  N.  lat.,  and  8"  37'  £.  long:  It  19 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Darm,  between  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Rhine, 
and  also  from  the  commencement  of  the  Bergstrasse,  a 
Roman  road  leading  ftom  Darmstadt  to  Basle.  It  was  for^ 
merly  a  vill^lJE^,  but,  under  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Bava- 
rian, became  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Katzenellenbogen, 
and  a  castle  was  erected  fiur  its  aefence.  After  the  extinc* 
tion  of  that  fomily  it  lost  much  of  its  importance,  until 
George  I.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Philip  the  Great,  made  it 
his  residence,  since  which  period  it  has  increased  considef^ 
abW  both  in  extent  and  consequence. 

Darmstadt  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town;  the 
former  is  inclosed  within  old  massive  walls,  and  has  a 
gloomy  uninteresting  appearance ;  the  new  town,  however, 
although  similarly  defended,  is  built  in  better  style,  has 
broad,  clean,  and  well-lighted  streets,  and  handsome  houses* 
although,  from  the  great  number  of  uncovered  spots  in  it, 
it  has  a  somewhat  desolate  aspect.  The  town  has  six  gates; 
five  public  squares ;  the  ducal  residence  (a  large  edifice, 
with  a  library  of  ahout  100,000  volumes),  the  military 
school,  the  heir-appaient's  palace,  a  museum  of  natural  his* 
tory,  with  a  small  but  choice  gallery  of  paintings  and  an-» 
tiques,  and  the  ducal  pleasure-grounds ;  a  very  handsome 
opera-house,  and  a  riding-school,  the  handsomest  building  in 
Darmstadt,  320  feet  long,  150  broad,  and  90  in  height,  with^ 
out  pillars  or  other  support  in  the  interior ;  an  arsenal,  ex- 
cellent barracks,  house  of  correction,  and  magazines ;  the 
town  churob,  containing  the  ducal  vaults ;  one  Lutheran, 
one  Reformed,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  which 
is  a  handsome  circular  structure  on  an  eminence,  with 
a  splendid  dome,  supported  by  twenty-eight  large  cot 
lumns ;  one  ducal  chapel,  one  synagogue,  an  orphan  asy- 
lum,  two  hospitals,  and  a  large  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
town  with  water  in  case  of  fire.  There  is  hkewise  the  gym^ 
naaium,  with  twelve  professors ;  the  pedafogium,  a  semi- 
nary A>r  teachers ;  the  Heal  school  for  the  education  of  merv 
chants,  mechanics,  &c. ;  an  academy  of  design ;  a  drawing* 
school  fbr  builders;  fourteen  elementary  schools,  the  town 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  military  and  a  free  schod ;  a 
bible  society,  fireemasons*  lodge,  &c. 

Darmstadt  is  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse; 
and  the  seat  of  various  public  boards,  and  the  civil  and  cri* 
minal  courts.  It  contains  a  population  of  24,500  (in  1817, 
15,450),  who  are  chiefly  dependent  for  support  on  the  ex-^ 
penditure  of  the  court,  public  functionaries,  and  garrison. 
There  are  a  few  manufiictures  (chiefly  of  woollens  and 
linens) :  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
tanning,  gardening,  &c.  The  environs,  especially  towards 
the  mountains,  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  soil,  which  is 
sandy,  is  higMy  cultivated.  In  the  vicinity  of  Darmstadt 
is  a  curious  magnetic  rock,  and  Carlshnf,  an  interesting 
fhrm,  cultivated  in  the  most  perfect  manner  and  containing 
a  large  nursery  of  trees.  Darmstadt  has  s jc  fairs  every 
year.. 

DARNETAL,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  Inf^rieure,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rouen, 
and  on  a  road  leading  from  that  city  to  Beauvais.  It  is  a 
busy  towxi,  with  a  population  of  557?  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  in  manumcturing  fine  woollen  cloih,  blankets, 
druggets,  and  other  coarse  woollens,  cotton  yam,  and  printed 
calico.  There  are  also  several  paper-mills  and  dye-houses. 
Rouen  is  partly  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  at  Dur-> 
netal. 

DAHNIS  (Fabncius),  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hemiptera,  and  family  Cercopida).  The  species  of  this 
genus  have  the  posterior  part  of  the  pro-thorax  prolonged 
so  as  totally  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  wings,  or  nearly  so :  this  portion  of  the  pro- thorax  is 
of  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  arched  triangle.  [Cica* 
dsllaJ 

DAROO  TREE  is  the  Ficus  Sycomorus,  or  Egyptian 
Sycomore;  there  is  «  picturesque  view  of  this  plant  iA> 
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Salfs   'Abyssinia,'  along  with    the  Ooelisit   of  Axum. 
[Ficus.] 

DARTFORD.    [Kkict.] 

DARTMOOR.    [Dbvonshirb.] 

DARTMOUTH,  a  seaport,  market  and  borough  town, 
situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  county  of  Devon,  30 
miles  south  by  west  hom  Exeter  and  203  W.S.W.  from 
London. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  Clifton-Dartmouth- 
Hardnesse,  in  feet  comprising  three  adjacent  towns.  From 
the  convenience  of  its  harbour  it  was  very  early  a  place  of 
some  *iote,  and  in  1190  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet 
destined  for  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  beginnine  of  ^  13th 
century  it  obtained  a  market  and  other  valuable  privileges. 
It  sent  two  members  to  parliament  iVom  the  1 4th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  lU.  to  the  passing  of  thellefbrm  Act, 
which  reduced  the  number  to  one.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Dartmouth  contributed  31  ships  and  800  men  to- 
wards the  naval  expedition  against  France. 

Dartmouth  was  considered  an  important  port  during  the 
Parliamentary  war,  and  was  strongly  contended  fbr  by  both 
parties ;  it  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  after  a  siege  of 
four  weeks,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  fbrces ;  but  Fairfax 
shortly  afterwards  attacked  it  in  person  and  took  it  by  storm. 
The  manor  was  granted  by  Edward  IH.  to  his  servant  Guy 
de  Brien,  and,  after  several  mesne  possessors,  finally  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  corporation. 

The  limits  of  the  borough  comprise  1650  acres,  con- 
sisting of  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  St.  Peter's,  and  part 
of  Townstall.  Dartmouth  has  no  less  than  14  charters 
of  incorpor^on,  and  also  claims  to  be  a  borouffh  by  pre- 
scription. Tue  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  fbr  all  offences, 
except  treason  and  capital  felonies.  The  mayor,  recorder, 
and  justices  hold  quarter  sessions,  and  the  magistrates  hold 
weekly  petty  sessions.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is 
about  1100/.  a  year. 

Dartmouth  is  delightfiilly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Dart.  Some  of  the  houses  are  ex- 
tremely old  and  possess  some  fine  specimens  of  wood-carv- 
ing ;  but  generally  the  town  is  dirtv  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  ill-paved.  The  country  around  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  and  contains  some  delightful  country 
seats.  A  flying  bridge  has  lately  been  established  across 
the  river  Dart.  The  harbour  is  very  safe  and  convenient, 
and  can  accommodate  500  ships.  The  entrance  is  between 
the  ruins  of  Kingswear  castle  and  the  fort  and  church  of 
St.Petrock,  where  a  battery  has  been  erected.  The  port  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  extends  fh)m  the  river  Teign  to  the  river  Erme,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  parishes  of  St  Petrock,  St.  Saviour,  and  of  Townstall, 
which  now  form  the  borough  of  Dartmouth,  contain  respec- 
tively 1 035, 2316,  and  1 246  inhabitants,  makingatotal  of  4597. 

The  trade  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  woollen 
goods  and  cider,  and  the  import  of  wine,  and  formerly  of 
uron.  In  1828  there  were  348  vessels  belonging  to  the  nort 
Nearly  3000  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  New- 
foundland and  other  fisheries. 

The  river  Dart  is  navigable  as  far  as  Totness,  and  its 
banks  are  surrounded  with  bcautifHil  scenery.  There  are 
no  fEurs  of  any  importance  at  Dartmouth.  The  market-day 
is  Friday. 

The  living  of  St  Petrock  is  a  perpetual  curacy;  the 
church  is  b^utifully  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour. St  Saviour  is  a  perpetual  curacy  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Townstall,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  highly  ornamented.  The  pul- 
pit is  of  stone,  richly  sculptured  and  gilt,  and  the  screen  is 
beautifuliy  carved.  The  old  oak  ceiling  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  living  of  Townstall  is  a  dis- 
charged vicarage  also  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
All  three  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Totness.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Bap- 
tists, Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are 
Sunday-scnools  in  each  parish  supported  by  subscription. 
In  1715  there  was  a  French  church.  There  are  several 
charitable  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  instruc- 
tion of  children :  amongst  others,  Mr.  John  Levering,  in 
1671,  fotmded  an  alms-houBe  for  decayed  seamen  or  their 
widows ;  but  the  house  was  accidentally  burnt  down  and 
the  charity  has  been  ^entirely  lost  In  1679  Walter  Jago, 
John  Haynes,  and  Arthur  Holdswoitb,  gave  a  rent-charge 
of  18/.  per  annum  to  the  parish  of  St  Saviour,  3/.  12«.  of 


which  was  to  be  given  to  a  Latin  master  and  3/.  1 2s.  to  an 
Arithmetic  master.  The  grammar-school  has  no  further 
endowment.  Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine, 
was  a  native  of  Dartmouth. 

DARWAR,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  was 
formerly  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Peishwa,  and  came  into 
possession  of  the  English  in  1818.  In  the  following  year 
there  occurred  a  serious  failure  of  the  harvest,  accompanied 
by  an  epidemic,  which  carried  off"  one  in  twenty-four  of  the 
population*  amounting  to  600,000.  The  revenue  of  the 
district  was  at  that  ttine  1 52,1 50^    [Bejapore.] 

From  a  return  made  by  the  pohtical  agent  of  the  East 
India  Company  resident  at  Darwar  in  1825,  it  appears  tha.t 
there  were  then  in  the  district  1441  villages,  only  150  of 
which  were  provided  with  schools,  in  which  2351  scholars 
were  instructed;  871  of  these  learned  only  reading,  writing, 
and  simple  arithmetic;  1390  learned  to  write  on  sand,  or 
on  boards  besmeared  with  a  kind  of  earth  called  dowlacba* 
ram,  and  1 07  were  taught  to  read  Persian  books. 

DARWAR,  the  capital  of  the  above  district  is  situated 
in  15''  28'  N.  lat.,  and  75**  8'  E.  long.  It  is  a  fortified  town, 
and  was  besieged  by  an  allied  force  of  English  and  Maha- 
ratta  troops  for  twenty-nine  weeks  in  1791,  when  it  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation.  During  the  operations  of  the 
siege  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  has  long  since 

DARWIN.  ERASMUS,  an  English  physician  and  phy- 
siologist, was  bom  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  on  the  12th 
December,  1731.  After  studying  at  St  John's  Ck>llege, 
Cambridge,  and  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Lich- 
field, where  he  married,  and  resided  till  aner  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  In  the  year 
1781,  having  again  married,  he  removed  to  Derby,  wnerc 
he  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1802,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  athletic  person* 
and  of  temperate  habits,  the  advantage  of  which  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  those  over  whom  his  influence 
extended ;  bis  biographers  give  him  credit  for  having  done 
much  service  to  the  poor  of  Lichfield  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Darwin  claims  a  place  in  this  work  as  a  general 
physiologist  and  a  poet  In  the  year  1781  he  published  his 
'  Eiotanic  Grarden,'  a  poem  in  two  books;  in  1793,  his 
•  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life,*  which  was  succeeded 
in  1796  by  a  continuation  of  the  subject,  the  whole  forming 
two  volumes  in  4to. :  and  in  1 800,  his  *  Phytologia,'  or  Phi- 
losophy of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  in  one  volume  4to-, 
of  rather  more  than  600  pages.  All  these  works  have  ex- 
cited considerable  attention;  by  some  they  have  been 
extravagantly  praised,  by  others  as  unreasonably  depreciated, 
and  at  the  present  day  they  are  little  read  or  consulted. 
Nevertheless,  thev  are  far  from  deserving  to  sink  into  neglect 
and  oblivion.  This  author  was  unquestionablv  a  man  of 
VL  highly  original  turn  of  mind ;  he  was  unusually  well  read 
in  the  physics  of  his  day ;  he  had  a  singular  aptitude  for 
seizing  and  illustrating  natural  analogies,  and  aoove  all  he 
was  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  important  truths  of 
a  universal  simplicity  and  harmony  of  design  throughout 
the  whole  creation.  It  is  true  that  his  analogies  are  often 
imaginary,  his  theories  untenable,  and  his  illustrations 
overstrained,  but  many  of  these  errors  were  inevitable 
in  the  state  of  natural  history  in  his  day,  and  (he  others 
are  by  no  means  sufiScient  to  overbalance  Ids  claims 
to  fame  as  a  clear-sighted,  in^nious,  and  often  prch- 
found  physiologist  Darwin's  'Botanic  Grarden*  is  di- 
vided into  two  books,  very  unequal  in  size  and  in  merit* 
The  first,  which  explains  the  principal  phenomena  of 
ve^tation,  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  second, 
which  is  devoted  to  what  he  calls  the  *Loves  of  the  Plants,* 
forming  a  poetical  commentary  upon  some  of  the  more 
curious  phenomena  of  vegetable  fertilization.  That  the 
character  of  this  -poem  is  by  no  means  of  a  high  order  must, 
we  think,  be  on  all  hands  allowed,  for  its  language  is  often 
tawdry  and  tinselly,  its  similes  extravagant  and  its  ma- 
chine^ fantastical  and  incomprehensible ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  abounds  in  passages  which  have  never  been  ex* 
celled  for  their  elegant  and  forcible  description  of  natural 
objects  in  poetical  language,  and  it  can  by  no  means  be 
admitted  tnat  where  an  author's  powers  are  expended 
upon  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  any  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, they  are  applied  to  mean  and  insignificant  sub- 
jects. It  is  only  where  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  fancies 
of  the  Rosicrucians  that  he  wastes  his  talent  and  fitti^fi^uas 
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his  reader.  His  '  Phytologia '  ii  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  norel  and  ingenious  ideas  which  it  contains ;  they 
were  too  fax  in  advance  of  those  of  his  contemporaries  to 
he  much  esteemed  when  they  appeared,  but  they  are  sin- 
gularly in  accordance  with  man^  of  those  opinions  which 
now  are  either  altogether  recognized  or  are  under  discus- 
sion, with  a  strong  probability  of  being  finally  adopted. 
For  instance,  he  particularly  insisted  upon  the  close  analogy 
"between  plants  and  animals  in  their  functions,  showing  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  difference  between  their  wants,  neces- 
sities, and  habits  of  life.  He  urged  with  great  force  that 
every  bud  of  a  plant  is  the  seat  of  a  separate  and  in  some 
measure  independent  system,  that  plants  are  therefore 
in  one  sense  congeries  of  individuals  living  in  concert 
but  growing  independently;  finally,  he  pointed  out  the 
analogy  between  buds  and  seeds,  showing  that  the  woody 
part  of  plants  is  really  analogous  to  the  roots  of  seeds, 
and  proauced  by  the  adhesion  of  the  descending  matter 
of  organization  which  passes  downwards  from  .the  buds. 
While,  however,  we  thUs  give  Darwin  credit  for  a  rank  in 
science  that  has  hardly  been  accorded  to  him  before,  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  his  errors  were  neither  few  nor  unim- 
portant He  was  too  fond  of  tracing  analogies  between  dis- 
similar objects;  he  readily  adopted  the  ineenious  views 
of  others  without  sufficient  inquiry ;  he  had  tne  great  fault 
of  being  often  a  credulous  collector  and  a  fancifiil  reasoner, 
and  finally  his  prose  writings  are  often  inexcusably  inele- 
gant, ill  arranged,  and  ungrammatical. 

DASYORNIS.    [Thrushes.] 

DASYPROCTA.    [Aoouti,  vol.  i.,  p.  212.] 

DA'SYPUS.    [Armadillo,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.] 

DASYU'RUS.     [Marsupialia.] 

DATA,  DATUM.  A  datum  is  any  quantity,  condition, 
or  other  mathematical  premiss  which  is  given  in  a  parti- 
cular problem.  Thus  in  the  question  'to  draw  a  circle 
which  shall  have  its  centre  in  a  given  line,  and  shall  touch 
two  other  straight  lines,'  the  data  are  as  follows:  I,  That 
the  figure  described  is  to  be  a  circle ;  2,  a  certain  straight 
line ;  3,  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  to  be  on  that  straight 
line ;  4,  two  other  straight  lines ;  5,  that  the  circle  is  to 
touch  those  straight  lines.  Data  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  latter  class  being  the  restrictions  which  it  is 
necessar}'  to  place  upon  the  one  already  described  in  order 
that  the  problem  may  be  possible.  Thus  the  preceding 
problem  becomes  absurd  when  the  three  straight  hues  are 
parallel,  unless  the  line  on  which  the  centre  of  the  circle 
IS  to  lie  be  midway  between  the  two  others.  Either  then 
the  problem  must  be  proposed  with  the  limitation  '  if  it  be 
possible,'  or  an  express  datum  of  exclusion  must  be  intro- 
duced, namely,  that  the  three  straight  lines  must  not  be 
parallel,  unless,  &c. 

In  the  mere  etymology  of  the  word  datum  all  legitimate 
consequences  are  data  when  the  premises  are  data.  Thus, 
given  two  circles  which  touch,  there  are  also  given  two 
circles  which  have  a  common  point  in  the  line  joining  their 
centres.  The  book  of  Euclid  known  by  the  name  of  Data 
{Mofikva)  is  the  deduction  of  magnituaes  from  other  mag- 
nitudes, not  as  to  what  they  are,  but  as  to  whether  they 
are  determined  or  not.  Thus  one  of  the  propositions  is, 
'  If  a  given  magnitude  be  cut  in  a  given  ratio,  the  segments 
are  given.*  The  preface  of  Marinus  to  this  book  contains 
a  dissertation  on  tne  meaning  of  the  term.  [Euclid.] 

DATHOLITE,  a  mineral  which  contains  boracic  acid, 
silica,  and  lime.  It  has  been  found  at  Arendahl  in  Nor- 
way, and  a  few  other  places.  It  occurs  both  massive  and 
crystaUized  in  rhombic  prisms,  the  lateral  edges  and  the 
solid  angles  of  which  are  usually  replaced  by  planes.  The 
colour  of  datholite  is  greyish  or  greenish  white,  and  it  is 
translucent ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  3 ;  it  yields  to  the 
knife;  the  firacture  is  imperfect  conchoidal;  the  lustre  is 
somewhat  vitreous.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Vauque- 
lin,  it  consists  of 

Boracic  acid  •        .     21*67 
Silica  .     37*66 

Lime  .34" 

Water  5' 5 
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DATISCA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants  allied 
toUrticace©  and  the  other  anetalous  orders  in  their  vicinity, 
but  distinguished  by  its  inferior  ovary  with  parietal  pla- 


centa). It  has  unisexual  flowers ;  the  males  hare  a  calyx 
of  several  pieces,  and  firom  eight  to  fifteen  stamens ;  the 
females  have  an  obsolete  superior  calyx,  and  three  little  re- 
curved stigmas  at  the  apex  of  an  oblong  one-celled  ovary, 
with  three  many-seeded  parietal  placentae.  The  seed-vessel 
opens  at  the  end  like  that  of  Peseda ;  the  seeds  are  in- 
closed in  a  finely  netted  bag,  and  contain  a  straight  embryo 
without  albumen. 

DcUisca  cannabina,  the  commonest  plant  of  the  order,  is 
an  herbaceous  dioecious  perennial,  witn  stems  about  three 
feet  high,  pinnated  leaves  with  from  five  to  nine  ovate- 
acuminate  coarsely-serrated  leaflets,  and  long  racemes  of 
flowers  collected  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  long  linear  bracts. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where,  espe- 
cially in  Candia,  it  is  used  on  account  of  its  bitter  tonio 
properties  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark ;  it  also  affords 
a  yellow  dye. 


A  male  plant  of  DatUca  eannabina.   A.  a  clutter  of  ripe  fruit  from 
a  female  plauU 

DATU'RA,  a  senus  of  Solanaceous  plants,  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  angular  five-lobed  calyx,  a  corolla  of  a  similar  form, 
but  much  larger,  and  a  four- celled  capsule,  which  is  either 
smooth  or  muricated  externally;  the  base  of  the  calvx 
moreover  adheres  to  the  seed-vessel  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
disk. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  known  in  cultivation, 
the  very  large  size  of  their  funnel-shaped  flowers  rendering 
them  conspicuous  objects ;  they  have  however  a  nauseous 
odour,  and  are  only  handsome  when  in  flower,  for  which 
reason  they  are  not  general  fiivourites.  They  are  all 
exotics,  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  in  whose  pro- 
perties they  coincide. 

D.  Stramonitan,  the  Thorn-apple,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common annual  upon  dunghills,  rubbish-heaps,  and  waste- 
filaces  near  houses.  It  grows  about  three  feet  high,  with  a 
ight-green  stiff"  stout  stem,  which  is  slightly  downy  near 
the  upper  end.  The  leaves  are  broad,  oval,  stalked,  sharp- 
pointea,  sinuous,  and  angular.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  or  occasionally  dull  light  purple,  and  grow  singly 
from  the  side  of  the  stem  opposite  the  origin  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  erect,  and  placed  upon  a  very  short  peduncle. 
Their  calyx  is  tubular,  elongated,  a  little  swollen  at  the 
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lower  end,  with  five  prominent  ribs,  ending  m  as  many 
sharp-pointed  lobes ;  after  flowering,  it  all  drops  ofi^  except 
the  base,  which  surrounds  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
disk.  The  corolla  is  much  larger  than  the  calyx,  of  a 
similar  form,  but  its  lobes  are  more  tai>er-pointed.  There 
are  five  stamens,  which  are  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  the 
Qorolla.  The  ovary  is  cov^ed  with  small  sharp  points,  and 
contains  four  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  considerable 
number  of  ovules.  The  style  is  cylindrical,  smooth,  and 
enlarged  at  the  upper  end.  The  fruit  is  a  spiny  oval  capsule 
of  four  imperfect  cells,  which  communicate  with  each  other 
in  pairs.  The  seeds  are  brown,  kidney-shaped,  with  a 
scabrous  surface. 

This  plant  is  well  known,  under  the  name  of  Stramonium, 
as  a  powerful  and  dangerous  narcotic.  Its  leaves  and  seeds 
are  the  parts  employed,  and  they  are  found  to  possess  too- 
perties  similar  to  those  of  henbane  and  belladonna.  The 
leaves  are  occasionally  smoked,  especially  by  country  people, 
as  a  remedy  for  asthma ;  the  seeds  are  employed  by  thieves 
to  drug  the  beverage  of  .their  victims.  In  small  doses  they 
produce  symptoms  of  frenzy;  in  larger  quantities,  stupor 
and  death.  The  poisonous  principle  of  this  and  other 
species  is  considered  a  peculiar  vegetable  alkali,  and  called 
Daturine. 

Datura  arborea  and  bicolor,  beautiful  arborescent  South 
American  plants,  the  former  with  long  white  flowers,  and 
the  latter  with  yellow  or  scarlet  ones,  are  noble  objects 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  They  participate  in  the 
properties  of  the  true  Daturas,  but  they  are  not  now  consi- 
dered to  be  genuine  species,  on  account  of  their  calvx 
slitting  on  one  side  and  remaining  permanent  around  the 
base  of  the  fruit;  they  are  stationed  in  a  genus  called 
Brugmansia. 

DATU'RA  STRAMCNIUM,  or  THORN  APPLE,  an 
introduced  but  now  frequently  self-sown  and  consequently 
wild  plant,  found  particularly  wherever  a  garden  has  been 
in  which  it  flourisned.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  officinal. 
The  leaves  during  drying  diffuse  a  stupifying  odour,  and 
become  deep  grayish  green ;  the  dried  leaves  scarcely  pos- 
sess any  odour;  the  taste  is  disagreeable,  saline,  and 
strongly  bitter.  The  seeds  are  kidney-shaped,  flat,  about 
the  size  of  linseed,  uneven,  nearly  black  :  when  bruised  the 
smell  in  disagreeable  and  repulsive ;  taste  bitterish  and  oily ; 
by  expression  sixteen  ounces  of  fresh  seeds  yield  two 
ounces  of  clear  fat  oil,  which  has  neither  taste  nor  odour. 
The  seeds  of  the  other  species  of  Datura  are  often  substi- 
tuted, perhaps  without  any  great  disadvantage.  They  are 
also  confounded  with  the  seeds  of  Nigella  Sativa,  which, 
though  black,  are  smaller,  nearly  three-cornered,  and  have 
an  acrid  aromatic  taste,  and  in  considerable  quantity  are 
poiionous  like  those  of  Stramonium. 

The  seeds  are  used  to  form  the  extract ;  they,  as  well  as 
the  unripe  capsules,  yield  the  alkaloid  called  Datura,  which 
crystallizes  f^om  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  water  in  colour- 
less shining  aggregated  prisms ;  without  odour  when  pure, 
but  when  impure  possessing  a  strongly  narcotic  odour; 
taste  at  first  bitter,  then  very  acrid,  and  like  tobacco.  This 
is  extremely  poisonous :  one-eighth  of  a  grain  can  kill  a 
sparrow  in  less  than  three  hours ;  and  the  smallest  quantity 
applied  to  the  eye  causes  very  lasting  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  quite  unalter- 
able :  it  is  much  less  decomposable  than  hyoscyamia  or 
coaia.  In  a  hydrous  state  it  has  a  strongly  alkaline  re* 
action :  acids  completely  neutralize  it  and  form  salts,  which 
are  procured  by  solution  of  daturia  in  dilute  acids  and  eva- 
poration in  a  moderate  temperature.  They  are  easily  crys- 
tallizable.  Geiger  recommends  daturia  or  its  salts  as  a 
preferable  form  to  any  hitherto  in  use. 

Stramonium  in  small  doses  causes  slight  convulsive 
action  about  the  throat,  with  dryness  of  the  tongue,  dis- 
position to  vomit,  and  general  diminution  of  sensibility, 
with  slight  increase  of  secretion  of  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  kidneys,  but  if  the  dose  be  larger,  the  brain 
becomes  affected,  and  vertigo,  indistinctness  of  vision,  with 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  disposition  to  sleep,  or  coma,  but 
more  frequently  delirium,  are  added.  The  delirium  is 
always  peculiar,  and  the  individual  manifests  a  disposiHon 
to  perform  ridiculous  actions,  or  assume  absurd  positions. 
If  the  dose  be  still  larger,  and  produce  fktal  effects,  the 
brain  is  usually  found  to  be  much  congested,  the  vessefs 
being  gorged  with  blood.  Large  bleedings  generall]f  save 
the  patient ;  emetics  can  rarely  be  made  to  act,  as  is  ob- 
served when  other  narcotic  poisons  have  been  taken.    Stra- 


monium ismost  usefVil  in  cases  of  increased  sensibility,  par* 
ticularl^  in  local  affections  of  the  nerves ;  it  is  decidedly 
useful  in  allaying  pain  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  particularly 
when  combined  with  ipecaouan.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  mama,  especially  when  accompanied  with  lucid 
intervals,  in  epilepsy,  and  hysteria ;  hut  with  very  variable 
success,  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  careless  pre- 
paration of  the  medieine.*  It  is  popularly  used  for  smokmg, 
to  allay  paroxysms  of  asthma,  but  its  emi^oyment  in  tins 
way  is  quite  empirical,  and  reguhited  by  no  clear  principle. 
By  the  action  of  heat  during  smoking,  an  empyreumatic  oil 
is  found,  similar  in  properties  to  that  of  hyoscyamus. 

DATU'RIA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  stramony ;  it  is  a  colourless 
crystalline  substance,  which  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
is  very  poisonous.  It  is  sduble  in  about  280  parts  of  cold 
and  72  of  boiling  water,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohoL 
It  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  are  generally 
orystallizable,  soluble  in  water,  and  suffer  no  alteration  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  These  salts  are  decomposed  by  the 
alkalis,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  which  precipitate  the 
daturia  m  the  state  of  colourless  fioeculL  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  analyzed ;  but,  like  the  other  substanees 
of  the  same  class,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  composed 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  azote. 

DAUBENTON,  LOUIS  JEAN  MARIE,  a  justly  eels- 
brated  naturalist  and  zootomist,  bom  at  Montbard  in  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  29th  of  May,  1716.  The  church  was  his 
destination,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  theology ; 
but  he  gave  in  secret  those  hours  to  medicine  and  anatomy 
which  his  fkther  hoped  he  was  devoting  to  ecclesiastical 
reading.  The  death  of  this  parent  left  nim  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  path  he  loved ;  and,  having  taken  his  degrees  at 
Rheims,  he  returned  to  Montbard,  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising his  profession.  But  there  was  a  kindred  spirit  that, 
happdy  for  zoology,  had  been  connected  from  in&ncy  with 
paubenton.  The  Comte  de  Buffon,  born  at  the  same  place, 
Knew  him  well  in  youth,  and  when,  in  after  life,  Buffon  was 
appointed  intendant  of  the  Jardiii  du  Roi,  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  Daubenton  as  the  person  of  all  others  qualified  by 
his  seal  and  ability  to  prosecute  those  anatomical  inquiries, 
the  details  of  which  his  own  feebleness  of  sight  prevented 
him  from  investigating.  The  count  drew  Daubenton  to 
Paris  in  1742,  and  in  1745  the  office  of  Curator  and 
Demonstrator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  was  cou- 
ferred  upon  a  man  eminently  fitted  by  his  quick  dis- 
cernment, his  untiring  diligence,  and  his  inexhaustible 
patience,  to  fill  the  situation  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage to  the  publia  No  one  can  open  the  *  Uistoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Animaux'  without  being  struck  by  the  multitude 
and  justness  of  the  &cts  (for  he  carefiilly  avoided  all  theory) 
with  which  Daubenton  enriched  that  work,  and  in  some 
degree  corrected  the  fervid  imagination  of  his  brilliant 
coadjutor.  But  he  did  this  without  presuming  in  the  least 
to  draw  general  inforences:  he  confined  himself  strictly  to 
facts ;  and  sueh  was  lus  modesty,  that  Camper  used  to  say 
of  him  that  he  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made.  His  valuable  labours  adorned  the 
fifteen  first  volumes  of  Buffon's  great  work  in  4to. ;  and  the 
editions  in  which  this  essential  part  of  the  publication  is 
wanting,  are  justly  considered  as  deprived  of  their  fairest 
proportions.  But  BufiEbn  in  an  evil  hour  suffered  his  ear  to 
drink  the  intoxicating  poison  of  fawning  flatterers,  and  pub- 
lished a  little  edition  (in  12mo.),  of  which  Daubenton's  la- 
bours formed  no  part. ,  The  hint  was  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  modest  Daubenton,  and  from  that  time  the  assistance 
of  Gueneau  de  Montbeillard  and  of  Bexon  in  the  omit  ho- 
logical  department  but  ill  supplied  the  exquisite  dissections 
and  demonstrations  which  ban  rendered  the  former  part  of 
the  work  so  highly  valuable  to  the  physiologist.  For  fifty 
years  did  Daubenton  labour  without  cessation  in  enriching^ 
and  arranging  the  magnificent  collection  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  professor  of  natu- 
ral history  who  gave  lectures  by  public  authority  in  France, 
one  of  the  chairs  of  the  College  of  Medicine  having  been 
converted  into  a  chair  of  natural  history  at  his  request ; 
it  was  conferred  on  him  in  1778.  The  Convention  having 
elevated  the  Jardin  du  Roi  into  a  public  school,  under 
the  title  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  he  was  named 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  and  retained  the  professorship  as 
long  as  he  lived.  In  1783  he  became  Professor  of  Rural 
Economy  at  Alfort,  and  gave  lessons  in  natural  history 
at  the  normal  school  in  179^.    To  him  France  in  a  great 
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of  tlM  breed  of  Sptnisk  sheets.  In  1799  lie  was  eleeted 
4  ittember  of  the  senate,  and  liie  alteratien  in  his  habits 
eaused  by  this  new  dignity  is  sa|)poeed  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  olaee  aftw  an  apoplectio  attack  of 
^nr  days*  duration  in  tne  night  of  the  31st  December  and 
1st  January,  1799  and  1800,  when  he  was  nearly  84  yean 
of  age. 

Daubenton's  liil$,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloud  that 
came  between  him  and  BulFon,  raised  by  the  weakness  of 
the  latter,  was  a  happy  one.  His  hours  were  spent  in  pur- 
suits that  were  dear  to  him ;  he  was  unirersally  respected 
and  belored,  for  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  learned;  and 
his  simple  habits  gare  him,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
weakness  of  constitution,  a  long  life.  Daubenton  was  mar- 
tied  to  the  authoress  of '  Z^lie  dans  le  Desert,'  and  though 
his  union  was  in  other  reapects  most  happy,  he  left  no 
children. 

Lac^pMe,  Cuvier,  and  Morean  de  la  Sarta,  hate  justly 
eulogized  this  good  and  great  man. 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  occupation  at  the  Museum, 
he  found  time  to  publish  much  in  addition  to  his  writings 
In  the  '  Histoire  Naturdle.'  Ha  was  a  contributor  to  the 
first  Encyclop^die,  and  many  of  his  papers  on  the  natural 
history  of  animals  and  on  minertds  are  to  be  found  in  the 
*  M^oire^  de  TAcademie  des  fiteiences,*  from  1754  to  1764. 
Two  of  his  most  interesting  papers  (though  all  are  good)  are 
those  of  1762,  on  fossil  bones  pretended  to  be  those  of  a 
giant,  but  which  Daij^enton  referred  to  their  true  species, 
and  of  1764,  on  the  essential  differences  between  man  and 
the  orang  outang.  His  *  Instruction  pour  les  BergCTS,'  1  vol. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1782,  his  'Tableau  M6thodique  des  Mineraux,' 
1784,  8vo.,  and  his  '  M^tnoire  sur  le  premier  drap  de  laine 
superfine  du  crd  de  France,*  which  also  appeared  in  8yo.  in 
1784,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  a  recollection  of  his  works. 
{Biog,  Universelle^  &c) 

DAUCUS,  a  rather  large  genus  of  umbeflifBrous  plants, 
with  hispid  fhiit,  of  a  somewhat  compressed  ovate  or 
oblong  fonn,  the  primary  ridges  filiform  and  quite  bristly, 
the  secondary  ridges  prominent,  winged,  and  divided  at  t£e 
edge  into  a  number  of  fine  teeth  or  hooks.  De  Candolle 
enumerates  38  species,  chiefly  biennials,  but  it  is  doubtful 
.  whether  several  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties  of  each 
other.  The  only  one  to  which  general  interest  attaches  is 
the  Daucus  Carota,  This  plant,  which  grows  wild  all  over 
Europe  in  chdky  soil,  is  belieted  to  be  the  origin  of  our 
garden  carrot,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  first 
begun  to  change  its  hard  wirr  iuiceless  wild  root  for  the 
nutritious  succulent  carrot  of  tne  gardens.  De  Candolle 
gives  for  the  range  of  the  wild  plant  the  meadows  and 
nastures  of  Europe,  the  Crimea,  and  Caucasus,  whence  it 
nas  been  transported  into  China,  Cochin  China,  America, 
and  elsewhere.    [Cakrot.I 

DAXJMN,  FRANCOIS  MARIE,  the  son  of  a  receiver- 
general  of  finance,  was  bom  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs  by  natural  infirmity,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  and  more  twuticularly  to  natural  his- 
tory. His  memoirs  soon  found  tneir  way  into  the  •  Magasin 
Encydop^dique*  and  the  *  Annales  du  Mus^m  d'Histoire 
Naturelfe^'  and  he  contributed  some  articles  to  the  *  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles.'  His  two  principal  works 
are  his  *  Traits  d'Omithologie,'  which  was  netcr  finished, 
and  his  *  Histoire  Naturelle  dw  Reptiles.'  For  the  first 
much  cannot  be  said :  it  is  on  the  second  that  his  fiime  will 
rest.  Cnvier  speaks  of  the  latter  as  the  most  complete  work 
on  that  class  or  animals  which  had  hitherto  appeared.  His 
wife,  who  is  represented  as  amiable  both  in  mind  and  per- 
son, and  as  having  actively  assisted  in  the  composition  and 
illustration  of  his  works,  died  of  consumption;  and  poor 
Dandin,  whose  lifb,  as  well  as  that  of  his  partner,  had  been 
long  embittered  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  affairs,  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  few  days,  before  he  had  attained  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1804,  and  left  no  childxen.  iBiogr, 
Universelle,  &c.) 

DAUNIA.    [Apulia.] 

DAUPHI'N,  the  title  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
of  France  under  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  dynasties.  The 
origin  of  the  word  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute.  The 
Counts  f)f  Albon  and  Grenoble  are  mentioned  first  in  the 
ninth  century  as  feudatories  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  they 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Vieime,  and  be- 
came independent,  like  other  great  feudatories.   Guy  VIH., 


Count  (ft  Vlenne,  is  said  to  have  been  sumamed  Le  Dath 
phin,  because  he  wore  a  dolphin  as  an  emblem  on  his  helmet 
or  shield.  The  surname  remained  to  his  descendants,  who 
were  styled  Dauphins,  and  the  country  which  they  governed 
was  called  Dauphin6.  Humbert  II.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the 
last  of  the  Dauphin  dynasty,  having  lost  his  only  son,  gave 
up  his  sovereignty  by  treaty  to  King  Philippe  de  Valois  in 
1349,  after  which  he  retired  to  a  Dominican  convent.  (Mo- 
reri,  and  the  French  historians.)  From  that  time  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  France  has  been  styled  Dauphin,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  is 
styled  Prince  of  Wales.  Since  the  dethronement  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830,  the  title  of  Dauphin 
has  been  disused.  The  last  who  bore  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Angoul^e,  son  of  Charles  X. 

DAUPHINS',  a  province  of  France,  constituting  (with 
the  principality  of  Orange)  one  of  the  thirty-two  military 
governments  rato  which  that  kingdom  was  divided  before 
the  Revolution.  It  was  on  the  south-east  frontier.  In  its 
form  it  approximated  to  a  triangle,  having  its  three  sides 
respectively  opposite  to  the  north-east,  south-south-east, 
and  west.  On  part  of  the  north-east  side  and  on  the  west 
side  It  was  bounded  by  the  Rhdne,  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  the  district  of  Bresse,  in  Bourgogne,  on  the  north-east, 
and  from  the  Lyonnois  and  Languedoc  on  the  west :  on 
the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Le  Comtat  de  Venaissin  and 
by  Provence,  atid  on  the  remainder  of  the  north-east  side 
by  the  crests  of  the  Alps,  by  which  it  was  separated  ftom 
Piedmont  and  Savcy.  It  now  forms  the  three  departments 
of  Ifl^,  Drome,  and  Hautes  Alpes ;  but  the  name  continues 
in  use,  though  a  different  division  has  been  established  by 
law. 

Dauphin^  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts  in 
France  •  branches  from  the  Alps  traverse  it,  and  some  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  that  mountain  system  are  close  upon 
or  within  its  boundary:  no  other  part  of  France  has 
pohits  equalljr  elevated.  Mont  Olan  is  13,819  feet,  a  peak 
west  of  Maurm  13,107,  and  Mont  Trois  EUions,  east  of  Gre- 
noble, 12,737  feet.  The  country  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Rh6ne,  either  immediately,  or 
by  the  Isdre,  Durance,  and  other  tributaries.  The  pasturage 
is  excellent,  both  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains ;  and 
the  wines  good,  especially  the  Hermitage,  Cdte  Rdtie,  and 
St  Peray. 

Datipfain6  was,  under  the  old  regime,  subdivided  into 
Haut  (umjer)  Daunhin6  and  Bas  (lower)  £)auphin6.  Haut 
Daunfaine  comprenended  the  districts  of  Les  Baronies, 
I^  Oanencois,  L.'EmUrunois,  Le  Brian9onnoi8,  Le  Champ- 
saur,  Le  Gr^ivaudan,  and  Le  Royands  or  Royanez.  Bas 
Dauphin^  comprehended  Le  Tricastin,  or  Tricastinois,  Le 
Yalentinois,  Le  Diois,  and  Le  Yiennois.  Several  of  these 
districts  took  their  names  from  their  chief  towns.  Dau- 
phin6  had  a  provincial  tribunal,  or  parlement,  which  held 
Its  sittings  at  Grenoble.  This  city,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  capital  of  Dauphin6,  as  well  as  of  the  subordinate 
district  of  Gresivaudan,  is  on  the  Iserc:  it  had  in  1832  a 
population  of  24,268  far  the  town,  or  24,888  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Vienne,  capital  of  Le 
Viennois  (population  13,410  for  the  town,  or  14,079  for  the 
whole  connnime) ;  Valence,  capital  of  Le  Valentinois  rpo- 
pulation  8898  fbr  the  town,  or  10,406  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), both  on  the  Rh6ne :  Romans,  on  the  Isdre  (]X)pu- 
lation  7677  ftxr  the  town,  or  9285  for  the  whole  commune); 
Voiron  (population  6924);  Montelimar,  on  the  Jabron, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhdne  (population  5816  for  the  town, 
or  7560  fi>r  the  whole  commune) ;  Gap,  capital  of  Le  Gap- 
en^is  (population  4572  for  the  town,  or  7215  for  the 
whole  commune);  Crest,  on  the  Dr6me  (population  3895 
for  the  town,  or  4901  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Bourgoin, 
on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  RhOne  (population 
3447  for  the  town,  or  3762  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Die, 
capital  of  Le  Diois,  on  the  Drdme  (population  3213  for  the 
town,  or  3555  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Nions,  or  Nyons, 
on  the  Aigues,  which  flows  into  the  Rh6ne  (population 
2700  for  im  town,  or  3397  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Em- 
brun,  capital  of  L'Embrunois,  on  the  Durance  (population 
2392  fbr  the  town,  or  3062  for  the  whole  commune);  St. 
MarcelKn,  near  the  Is^re  (population  2191  for  the  town, 
or  2775  for  the  whole  commune) :  Le  Buis,  caoilal  of  Les 
IG^onies,  on  the  OuvSze  (population  1886  for  the  town,  or 
2180  fbr  the  whole  commune);  Pont-en-Royans,  eapilal  of 
Royauds,  on  the  Bourne,  a  feeder  of  the  Is&re ;  Brian9on, 
capitd  of  Le  Brianconnois.  on  the  Gursane,  a  tributaiyjof 
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the  Durauce ;  St.  Bonnet,  capital  of  Le  Chami>Baur,  on  the 
Drac,  a  feeder  of  the  Isdre;  and  St.  Paul-Trois-Chdteaux, 
capital  of  Le  Tricastinois,  not  far  from  the  Rh6ne. 

Dauphin6  had  two  archiepiscopal  sees,  Vienne  (now  united 
with  Lyon),  established  in  the  second  century ;  the  diocese 
of  which  comprehended  the  ^eater  part  of  Le  Viennois, 
and  extended  into  Le  Valentmois,  and  into  Le  Vivarais,  a 
district  of  Languedoc,  and  included  355  parishes  and  1 0 
abbeys ;  and  that  of  Embrun,  established  about  a.  o.  330, 
which  comprehended  L'Embrunois  and  Le  Brian^onnois,  and 
extended  into  Provence,  and  included  400  parishes  and  one 
abbey.  There  were  five  bishoprics :  Valence,  established 
in  the  third  century,  the  diocese  of  which  comprehended 
part  of  Le  Valentinois,  and  extended  into  Le  Vivarais  in 
Languedoc,  and  included  140  parishes  and  4  abbeys:  Gre- 
noble, established  in  the  fourth  century,  the  diocese  of 
which  comprehended  Le  Gr6sivaudan,  Le  Royands,  and 
Le  Champsaur,  and  extended  into  Le  Valentinois  and 
into  Savoy,  and  included  334  parishes  and  2  abbeys ;  Die, 
established  a.d.  220,  the  diocese  of  which  included  Le 
Diois,  and  extended  into  Le  Valentinois,  and  into  Pro- 
vence and  Le  Comtat  Venaissin,  and  included  70  parishes 
and  one  abbey ;  Gap,  established  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
diocese  of  which  comprehended  Le  Gapen9ois,  and  ex- 
tended into  Les  Baronies  and  into  Provence,  and  included 
221  parishes  and  one  abbey;  and  St  Paul-Trois-Chfiteaux, 
the  diocese  of  which  comprehended  Le  Tricastinois,  and 
extended  into  Provence  and  into  Le  Ck>mtat  Venaissin,  and 
included  34  parishes  and  one  abbey.  Beside  these  dioceses, 
those  of  Lyon  (archbishopric)  and  Belley  (in  Bugey),  ex- 
tended into  Le  Viennois ;  and  that  of  Vaison  (in  Le  (Jomtat 
de  Venaissin)  into  Les  Baronies.  When  Expilly  published 
his  Dictionnaire  des  Gcades  et  de  la  France,  a.d.  1764, 
there  were  1 1  abbeys  (including  one  which  had  been  secu- 
larized) and  70  convents,  and  other  religious  houses  for  men, 
beside  5  houses  of  the  Jesuits,  suppressed  in  1763;  10 
abbeys  and  41  convents  for  women:  these  establishments 
contained  1840  men  and  1095  women,  bound  by  monastic 
TOWS,  and  enjoyed  revenues  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
837,200  livres,  or  nearly  35,600/.  a  year.  The  Great  C^har- 
treuse  [Chartreuse]  was  the  most  important.  There 
were  beiside  12  general  hospitals,  and  10  maladreries  or 
hospitals  for  lepers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Expilly  gives 
a  very  different  account  of  the  number  of  parishes  from 
that  given  by  Prudhomme  in  Le  Dictionnaire  Universel 
de  la  Prance,  and  quoted  by  us  above ;  they  must  have 
adopted  different  pnnciples  m  drawing  up  their  respective 
tables.  The  archbishop  of  Vienne  had  for  his  suffragans 
the  bishops  of  Grenoble,  Die,  and  Valence ;  of  Viviers  in 
Le  Vivarais  (Languedoc),  and  of  Geneva  or  Annecy,  and 
Maurienne  in  Savoy :  the  archbishop  of  Embrun  had  for 
his  suffVa^ns  the  bishops  of  Digne,  GlandSves,  Grasse, 
Vence,  and  Sen^  all  in  Provence,  and  Nice  in  Italy.  The 
bishop  of  St  Paul-Trois-ChSteaux  was  a  suffhigan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Aries,  in  Provence ;  and  the  bishop  of  Gap, 
of  the  arcnbishop  of  Aix,  in  Provence. 

Since  the  Revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  district  has  been  entirely  changed ;  the  archiepiscopal 
dignity  of  Vienne  has  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Lyon ; 
but  the  coinoint  diocese  comprehends  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  antient  Dauphin^ :  that  of  Embrun  has  been  annexed 
to  those  of  Aix  and  Aries,  but  no  part  of  Dauphin^  is  in 
the  conjoint  diocese.  The  bishop  of  Grenoble,  whose  dio- 
cese comprehends  the  department  of  Isdre,  is  a  suffiragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  and  Vienne;  the  bishop  of 
Valence,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  department  of 
Drdme,  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Grap,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Alpes,  is  a  sufi^gan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Aix,  Aries,  and  Embruh.  The  other  bishoprics  of  Dau- 
phin6  have  been  abolished. 

Before  the  Roman  Conauest  this  country  was  inhabited 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Allobroges  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
south  the  Segalauni,  or  Sego-vellauni,  and  the  Tricastini, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne ;  the  Tricorii  and  the  Caturiges, 
among  the  Alps ;  and  the  Vocontii  in  the  intermediate  space. 
The  Vocontii,  the  Segalauni,  the  Tricastini,  and  perhaps 
the  Tricorii,  were  the  earliest  subdued.  The  Allobroges  had 
been  reduced  to  subjection  by  C.  Pomptinius,  the  prcetor, 
a  short  time  before  Csesar's  arrival  in  Gaul ;  but  the  Ca- 
tnriffes,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  attempted  with  the  other  mountameers  to 
impede  Ctesar's  march  when  he  led  his  forces  out  of  C^isal- 


mne  Gaul  to  oppose  the  HelvetiL  (Caes.,  Bel.  Gal,,  L,  10.) 
They  were  prooably  subdued  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  la 
the  first  division  of  Gaul  into  four  provinces  (by  Augustus), 
Dauphin^  was  included  in  the  province  Narbonensis :  when, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  Gaul  was  subdivided  into  seventeen 
provinces,  Dauphin^  was  included  mostly  in  Viennensis, 
partly  in  Narbonensis  Secunda,  and  partly  in  Alpes  Marl- 
timee.  Among  the  principal  towns  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion were  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Cularo,  afterwards 
Gratianopolis  (Grenoble),  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobro|e8 ; 
Valentia  (Valence),  in  theterritoi^  of  the  Segalauni;  Dea 
(Die),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii ;  and  Ebrodunum 
(Embrun),  in  that  of  the  Caturiges :  Vienna,  Valentia,  and 
Dea,  were  colonies.  Upon  the  down&ll  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Dauphin^  formed  part  of  the  kingdoni  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  [Burgundians]  ;  and  upon  the  overthrow  of  that 
kingdom  became  subject  to  the  Franks.  It  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel, 
and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Cisjurane, 
founded  by  JBoson  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuij. 
[Bourgogne.]  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  or 
even  earlier,  many  feudal  principalities  were*  formed  in 
Dauphin6,  Uie  more  powernil  among  which  were  called 
counties,  the  others  baronies.  The  counts  of  Albon  acquired 
the  predominance  among  these  nobles,  and  in  course  of 
time  gained  possession  of  Le  Gr^sivaudan,  Le  Viennois,  Lo 
Gapen(;ois,  L^mbrunois,  and  Le  Brianjonnois.  Guy  VIII., 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the 
first  who  had  the  title  of  Le  Dauphin;  his  successors 
retained  it,  and  insensibly  the  title  of  Count  of  Albon 
was  lost  in  that  of  Dauphin  of  Le  Viennois,  and  the  country 
acquired  from  this  new  title  of  its  lords  the  name  of  Dau- 
phin6.  These  Dauphins  owed  feudal  subjection  to  the 
Germanic  empire,  with  which  the  crown  of  Bourgogne  had 
been  united.  The  Dauphin,  Humbert  II.,  by  treaties  made 
in  the  years  1343-49,  disposed  of  his  states  in  favour  of  the 
king  of  France.  He  nominated  as  Dauphin,  by  the  treaty 
of  1343,  the  second  son  of  Philippe  Vl.  (de  Valois),  then 
king  of  France ;  so  that  the  common  notion  that  he  sti- 
pulated that  the  eldest  son  should  bear  the  title  is  erro- 
neous. The  territory  thus  ceded  to  the  Freneh  crown 
comprehended  the  districts  enumerated  above  as  belonging 
to  the  counts  of  Albon :  the  other  parts  of  Dauphin^  are 
subsequent  acquisitions.  (Expilly,  Prudhomme,  Diet.  Uni- 
versel  de  la  France,) 

DAUPHINE'  D'AUVERGNE,  a  small  territory  of 
Auvergne,  ceded  to  Guillaum'e  IV.,  Count  of  Auvergne^ 
when  deposed  from  his  county  by  his  uncle  Guillaume 
TAncien  (the  elder).  Vodable,  a  small  town  near  Iseoire» 
was  the  capital. 

D'AVENANT,*  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in 
1605.  His  father  kept  the  Crown  Inn  there,  and  some 
have  gathered,  from  Wood's  words,  hints  of  a  connection 
having  existed  between  his  mother  and  Shakspeare,  who 
frequented  that  place  of  entertainment.  He  was  entered 
at  Lincoln  (College,  Oxford ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  a  degree.  He  then  became  page  to  the  duchess  of 
Richmond,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  family  of  Lord  Brooke, 
the  poet.  In  1637  he  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  as  laureat; 
and  m  1641  was  accused  by  the  parliament,  and  forced  to 
retire  to  France.  Two  years  after,  he  was  knighted  by 
Charles,  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester;  but  in  1646  we  find 
him  again  in  France,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  the  employ 
of  Henrietta.  Being  taken  prisoner  at  sea  in  1651,  he  only 
escaped  being  tried  for  his  life  by  the  intercession  of  some 
friends,  among  V\hom  are  said  to  have  been  Milton  and 
Whitelocke.  His  works  consist  of  dramas,  masques,  ad- 
dresses, and  an  unfinished  epic  called  Gondibert,  which  he 
dedicates  to  Hobbes.  The  only  work  for  which  he  is  now 
remembered  is  an  pilteration  of  the  Tempest,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  Dryden;  *and  marvellous  indeed  is  it 
that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indubitable  genius  should 
have  combined  to  debase  and  vulgarize  and  pollute  such  a 

5oem ;  but,  to  the  scandal  of  the  English  stage,  it  is  their 
'empest,  and  not  Shakspeare's,  which  is  to  this  day  repre- 
sented.' (Southey.)  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
mix  the  English  drama  with  the  French  heroic  play,  and 
to  introduce  the  examples  of  moral  virtue  •  writ  in  verse* 
and  performed  in  recitative  music'  (Dryden.)  As  he  esta- 
blished a  theatre  as  early  as  1657,  the  times  might  be  partly 
in  fault,  but  his  long  residence  in  France  had  pr<M>ably 

•  Or  DaTcnant:  a  joke  w  Wood's  •  Athea.  Oxon.*  readers  it  piobabla  Xhm% 
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influenced  his  taste.  He  died  in  1668,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  (Wood*s  Athen,  Oxon, ;  Biogr,Br%L; 
Southey's  British  Poeti,) 

DAVENTRY.    [North  am  ptonshirb.] 

DAVID.    [RsALMs.] 

DAVID,  JACQUES  LOUIS  was  born  at  Paris  m  1750. 
In  1774  he  went  to  Rome  to  study;  he  returned  to  France 
ten  years  ctfterwards,  and  attained  considerable  reputation, 
both  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  he  threw  himself  amongst  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  revolutionists.  He  was  the  intimate 
fk'iend  of  Robespierre,  and  was  appointed  manager  of  all 
the  spectacles  and  allegorical  shows  of  the  republic.  He 
proposed  to  construct  a  colossal  figure  of  the  people  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  statues  of  the  kings,  to  be  placea  on  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  but  never  proceeded  farther  than  a  model,  from 
which,  however,  the  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  republican 
coin  was  taken,  which  was  used  several  years.  When 
Robespierre,  anticipating  his  downfall,  expressed  himself 
ready  to  die  the  death  of  Socrates,  David,  wno  was  present, 
exclaimed,  '  Robespierre,  if  you  will  drink  the  hemlock  I 
will  drink  it  also.     In  1794  he  was  denounced,  and  im- 

erisoned,  altogether  for  about  a  year ;  but  was  ultimately 
berated,  and  ap^rs  thenceforward  to  hwe  taken  a  less 
prominent  part  m  poUtical  matters.  He  was  appointed 
principal  pmnter  to  the  National  Institute.  In  1815  he 
was  banished  from  France  with  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Brus- 
sels,  where  he  died  December  29,  1825.  Many  anecdotes 
of  his  cruelty  during  the  revolution  are  related  by  his  ene- 
mies, but  they  are  not  well  authenticated ;  others,  in  proof 
of  his  patriotic  ma^panimity,  are  scarcely  better  esta- 
blished. He  appears  m  truth  to  have  been  a  man  of  narrow 
capacity,  and  of  a  warm  but  not  malicious  disposition.  He 
is  described  as  being  afflicted  with  a  tumour  in  his  jaw, 
which  disfigured  his  appearance,  and  so  disturbed  his  utter- 
ance that  he  could  not  speak  ten  words  in  the  same  tone. 
To  this  imperfect  speech  he  added  a  blustering  manner. 

David  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if  an  Athe- 
nian were  to  revisit  the  earth,  he  might  take  him  for  a 
Greek  painter.  This  is  the  key  to  his  style,  which  is  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  Greek  sculptures ;  his  figures  are 
like  statues  coloured  and  put  in  motion ;  his  drawing  is 
correct,  and  his  composition  classical;  but  his  design  is 
constrained  and  artificial,  with  a  hard  outline  and  harsh 
colour.  The  *  Rape  of  the  Sabines*  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  of  his  works,  which  are  chiefly  at  Paris.  His  por- 
trait of  Napoleon  is  well  known. 

DAVID'S,  ST.,  a  city  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of 
Dewisland,  in  the  western  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire.  It 
was  antiently  large*  and  populous,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  the  resort  of  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  At 
present  its  a|)pearance  is  that  of  a  poor  village,  the 
nouses,  excepting  those  of  the  clergy,  being  mostly  in  a 
ruinous  state.  The  locality  is  lonely,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing district  wild  and  unimproved ;  but  it  is  still  an  interesting 
place  as  the  seat  of  a  large  episcopal  see,  with  a  fine 
cathedral  and  the  remains  of  otner  magnificent  religious 
edifices.  The  situation  is  near  the  rocky  promontory  (»&lled 
St  Da^id*s  Head,  on  a  declivity,  a  mile  from  the  northern 
shore  of  St.  Bride's  Bi^,  16  miles  north-west  of  Haverford- 
west, 26  north-west  of  Pembroke,  and  270  west  of  London. 
In  1831  the  population  of  the  parish,  of  which  the  Isle  of 
Ramsay  constitutes  a  part,  was  2388.  Druidical  remains 
are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  sepulchral 
heaps  of  stones,  barrows,  tumuli,  holy  wells,  and  some 
antient  fortifications.  It  is  said  that  a  church  and  mo- 
nastery were  first  founded  here  by  St.  Patrick  about  A.D.  470. 
It  is  certain  however  that  in  the  first  period  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Britain,  three  archbishops*  seats 
were  appointed,  namely,  London  (transferred  afterwards  to 
Canterbury),  York,  and  Caerleon,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  that  this  last  was  removed  about  a.  d.  519,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Arthur,  to  Mynyw  (called  by  the  Romans 
Menevia),  which  received  the  name  of  St.  David*s  in  honour 
of  the  archbishop  and  saint,  by  whom  the  transfer  was  ac- 
complished. Hence  the  appellation  of  Menevensis,  assumed 
by  the  bishops  of  this  see,  which  was  the  metropolitan  and 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Wales  until  a.d.  930,  when  Sampson, 
the  last  of  twenty-five  archbishops,  withdrew  to  Britanny, 
and  carried  with  him  his  clergy  and  the  sacred  pall  of  office. 
(See  a  description  of  this  holy  ephod  by  Cressy,  1.  35,  c.  15.) 
Hu  successors  continued  however  to  administer  ponseqra- 


tion  to  the  priesthood  until  the  rei|;n  of  Henry  I.,  when 
Bishop  Bernard  acknowledged  subjection  to  tne  see  o« 
C:!anterbury.  The  diocese  of  St.  David's  contains  the 
entire  counties  of  Pembroke,  Caermarthen,  Brecknock,  and 
parts  of  Radnor,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Montgomery,  and 
Grlamorgau.  The  ecclesiastical  corporation  consists  of  a 
bishop,  four  archdeacons,  a  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
nmeteen  prebendaries,  eight  vicars  choral,  four  choristers, 
and  several  subordinate  officers.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  towards  the  sea-shore,  stands  the  cathedral,  the  episT 
copal  palace,  and  college  of  St.  Mary,  in  ruins,  and  several 
otner  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy  and  other 
appropriate  uses.  This  group  occupies  a  spacious  area 
called  The  Close,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  lofly  wall 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  having  four  entrances,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  The  principal  gate  is  the  eastern, 
between  two  massive  towers,  one  sixty  feet  high.  The  little 
river  Alan  runs  through  the  area,  and  was  crossed  by  a  marble 
bridge,  worn  and  polished  by  the  pilgrims'  feet.  Though 
great  damage  was  done  to  these  edifices  by  the  puritan 
fanatics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  their  former  mag- 
nificence, when  the  episcopal  power  was  equivalent  to  so- 
vereignty, is  apparent  in  cdl  that  remains.  The  bishop's 
palace  was  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  tne 
kitchen  and  cellars  being  no  less  admirable  than  the  state 
apartments.  The  first  cathedral,  firom  its  nearness  to  the 
sea,  was  often  plundered,  and  at  last  was  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed by  Danish  and  Norwegian  pirates  in  1087.  The 
architecture  of  the  present  structure,  which  was  erected  by 
Peter,  the  forty-ninth  bishop,  is  Norman,  blended  with  the 
richly-pointed  Gothic.  It  is  cruciform,  307  feet  in  length, 
with  a  lofty  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  a  nave,  choir,  tran* 
septs,  side  aisles,  and  lateral  chapels,  one  of  which  is  roofed 
with  slabs  of  fireestone.  The  rood-loft,  screen,  and  roof, 
which  is  of  Irish  oak,  are  specimens  of  gjreat  architectural 
skill.  The  choir  is  very  lofty,  containing  twenty-eight 
stalb  and  a  curious  moveable  pulpit  The  bishop's  throne 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  resembles  that  in  Exeter 
cathedral.  An  altar-tomb,  of  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester. Numerous  antiquarian  relics  are  collected  and 
preserved  in  the  building.  In  the  walls  and  floor  are  many 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  early  bishops  of  the  see,  as 
Giraldus  dJambrensis,  Anselm,  Gower,  &c.  The  most 
antient  is  that  of  Rhys  ap  Gruffyd,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
A.D.  1196;  and  the  most  venerated  is  the  shrine  of  the 
Archbishop  St.  David,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Wales.  During 
many  ages  it  was  visited  by  innumerable  pilgrims,  among 
whom  were  many  nobles  and  kings.  William  the  Conqueror 

rid  his  de\'otions  in  1077,  Henry  H.  in  1171,  and  Edward 
and  Queen  Eleanor  in  1 284.  Tne  shrine  has  four  recesses 
for  the  deposit  of  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims,  who  at  once 
relieved  their  consciences  and  their  pockets.  It  was  or- 
dained by  Pope  Calixtus  that  two  pilgrimages  to  St.  David's 
should  be  accounted  equivalent  in  efficac]^  to  one  to  Rome . 
*  Roma  semel  quantum  dat  bis  Menevia  tantum.'  The 
handsome  college  of  St  Mary  was  founded  in  1365  by 
John  of  Graunt  The  chapter-house  contains  a  school-room 
for  the  instruction  of  the  choristers,  and  an  elegant  dining- 
room,  with  kitchen  and  cellars,  fbr  the  use  of  the  canons 
when  they  assemble  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  see.  The 
bishop  of  St  David's  formerly  possessed  several  other 
palaces  and  manor-houses  in  the  counties  of  Pembroke, 
Cardi^n,  and  Brecknock.  The  present  episcopal  residence 
is  at  Abergwilly,  near  the  city  of  Caermarthen,  in  a  noble 
palace  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Burgess.  Among  his  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  see  have  been  Dr.  Davies,  a  translator 
of  the  English  Bible  at  the  Reformation,  and  Drs.  Laud, 
Bull,  Louth,  and  Horsley. 

(Tanner's  Notitia  MoruuHca,  p.  717 ;  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1301;  Fentons  Pembrokeshire;  Bishop 
Burgess's  VifuUcation,  &,c^  4to.,  1812;  Life  qf  St  David  in 
Acta  Sanctorum  Martiri,  tom.  L,  p.  39 ;  Brayleyand  Bricton's 
Beauties  qf  Wales,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  821-840.  The  Ha>rleiaa 
MS.,  No.  1294,  contains  the  stotutesof  the  cathedral,  and 
documents  relating  to  its  possessions.) 

DAVID'S  DAY.  ST.  March  1.  St  David,  archbishop 
of  Menevia,  now  called  firom  him  St  David's,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, lived  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  PiU  tells  us  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  )  46  years. 
He  is  said,  in  the  da3rs  of  the  memorable  Arthur,  to  have 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Saxons,  his  soldiers  during  the 
confhct,  fbr  distinction  i^nd  fts  a  military^lour,  wearing 
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U«h»  in  their  caps.  Iti  ndmorir  of  this  figbt  the  Welsh 
gtill  wear  the  leek  on  St.  Dayid's  Day;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  Shakspeare  alludes  in  *  Hen.  V./  act  v.  «c.  1,  when 
he  makes  Gower  upbraid  Pistol  fbr  mocking  <  at  an  antient 
tradition,  begun  upon  an  honourable  respect*  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour.*  (See  Brand's 
Popul^xr  Antiq.  4to.,  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  Brady's  Ckmt  Caiendaria, 
8vo.  Lond.  1812.  vol.  i.  p.  228,  &c.) 

DAVIS,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  navigator  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in  Devon- 
shire, and  distinguished  himself  by  three  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage,  which  he  undertook  between 
1585  and  1587.  He  discovered  the  strait,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  fcr  as  72* 
N.  lat,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  the  opposite  coast,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  icebergs  which  lined  it  north  of 
the  Polar  Circle.  He  afterwar<£  made  five  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  killed  in  the  last  (1605)  in  the  strait  of 
Malacca,  by  some  Japanese,  as  it  is  reported.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  second  voyage  to  the  north-west, 
and  of  one  to  the  East  Indies. 

DAVIS'S  STRAIT  unites  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Atlantic, 
extending  between  Greenland  on  the  cast  and  Cumberland 
iriand  on  the  west,  in  a  northern  direction.  Its  extent  is 
not  well  determined.  Navigators  commonly  understand  by 
this  name  the  sea  extending  west  of  Greenland  ftom  CJape 
Farewell  (60**  N.  lat.)  to  Disco  Island  (70''  W.  lat)  Its 
narrowest  part  is  near  the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  is  about  200 
miles  across.  It  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  whalers,  the 
fish  being  more  numerous  here  than  in  other  seas  near  the 
pole.  But  the  immense  icebergs,  which  even  in  summer  line 
the  western  coasts  of  the  strait,  and  the  violence  of  the 
currents,  render  these  voyages  very  dangerous.  Many 
of  the  icebergs  rise  some  hundred  fbet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  whalers  which  arrive  at  the  end  of  April  or 
in  the  beginning  of  May  find  the  whole  strait  blocked  up  by 
a  barrier  of  icebeinM  between  Cape  Walsingham  and  the 
Greenland  coast  'Hie  current,  which  runs  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  turns  round  Cape  Farewell  and  conti- 
nues along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  nearly  up  to 
the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  crosses  the  strait  to  Cape  Wal- 
singham and  continues  in  a  southern  direction  to  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland.  By  this  current  the  immense  icebergs 
or  Davis  Strait  are  carried  down  to  the  centre  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  where  they  sometimes  are  met  with  as  for  as 
401  N.  lat  The  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  rise  in 
rocky  mountains  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  exhibit  a 
very 'scanty  vegetation.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

DAVISON,  SECRETARY.    [Elizabeth.] 

DAVITE,  a  name  given  to  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  found 
in  a  warm  spring  whicn  contains  sulphuric  acid,  near  Bogota 
in  CJolumbia.  ft  occurs  massive,  is  of  a  fine  fibrous  struc- 
ture, a  white  colour,  and  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  soluble, 
and  has  a  very  astringent  taste. 

DAVY,  SIR  HUMPHRY,  was  bom  at  Penzance  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.  His  ancestors 
had  long  possessed  a  small  estate  at  Varfell,  in  the  parish 
of  Ludgvan.  His  fether  was  a  carver  in  wood.  According 
to  Dr.  Paris,  one  of  Sir  Humphry*s  biographers,  his  father 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  intellect ;  and 
his  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  very  respectable  woman, 
who  conducted  herself,  according  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Humphry,  so  as  to  gain  the  regard  and  good 
will  of  every  one.  At  the  time  of  his  fotlier's  death  Hum- 
phry was  sixteen  years  old ;  but  his  mother  lived  to  witness 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  her  son  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  chemical  science.  In  speaking  of  his  early  days, 
Dr.  Davy  admits  that  many  boys  have  shown  precocious 
indications  of  talents  supeiior  to  his ;  •  there  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  his  mind,'  he  adds,  •  it  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
genuine  quality  of  genius,  or  that  power  of  intellect  which 
exalts  its  possessor  above  the  crowa,  and  which,  by  its  own 
energies  and  native  vigour,  grows  and  expands,  and  comes 
to  maturity,  aided  indeed  and  modified  by  circumstances, 
but  in  nowise  created  by  them.'  It  appears  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  had  a  vivid  and  fertile  imagination,  and 
was  fond  of  poetry,  and  his  brother  has  preserved  several 
favourable  specimens  of  his  poetic  talent  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  fortunately  placed  at  school  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  he  was  afterwards,  till  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  a^e,  with  Dr.  Cardew,  whose  school  he  quitted 
m  1793.    Herehe  appears  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 


gress in  learning,  bat  certainly  not  fuch  as  gave  tnj  mdl 
cation  of  his  future  eminence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1 795  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Borlase,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  Penxanoe,  where 
he  appears  to  have  laid  down  an  extensive  plan  of  study, 
not  merely  of  the  sciences  which  related  to  his  profession, 
but  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  history,  &c.  Dr. 
Davy  states  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  precise  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  medical  studies ;  but  in  the 
fourth  year  after  he  had  commenced  them  he  was  con- 
sidered competent  by  Dr.  Beddoes  to  take  charge  of  an 
establishment  which  he  had  founded  at  Bristol  under  the 
name  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution ;  this  was  in  1798,  when 
he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old. 

In  the  following  year  Dr.  Beddoes  published  a  work,  en- 
titled '  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge, 
principally  from  the  West  of  England.'  Among  these  were 
contained  '  Essays  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  Combinations 
of  Light,  with  a  new  'fheory  of  Kespiration ;  on  the  Gene- 
ration of  Oxygen  Ga.s,  and  the  Causes  of  the  Colours  of 
Organic  Bodies.  By  Humphry  Davy.'  These  essays,  his 
first  publication,  his  brother  characterizes  '  as  the  bold  at- 
tempts of  an  original  and  enterprising  mind,*  and  observes 
that  they  '  bear  the  stamp  at  the  same  time  of  youth  and 
of  genius,  in  the  fiiults  of  the  one  and  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  the  other.'  Most  of  the  peculiar  views  deve- 
R)ped  in  these  essays  were  speedily  abandoned  by  the  au- 
thor ;  and  his  brother  admits  that  many  of  the  specula- 
tions, he  might  perhaps  have  said  most,  were  wild  and 
visionary,  and  adds,  what  will  be  readily  admitted,  •  that 
the  wildest  of  them  are  most  natural  to  a  young  mind  just 
entering  on  the  twilight  of  physical  science,  gifted  with 
high  powers  and  a  vivid  imagination.' 

His  next  recorded  expenments  relate  to  the  existence 
of  silica  contained  in  various  plants,  especially  in  the  epi- 
dermis of  cane ;  and  in  180tl  he  published  in  one  volume 
8Vo.  a  Work  entitled  •  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philoso- 
phical, chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respisa- 
tion.*  In  this  work,  which  contained  the  details  of  nume- 
rotis  higlily  Interesting  experiments,  he  has  minutely  de- 
tailed the  extraordinary  effects  produced  both  upon  himself 
and  others  by  respiring  nitrous  oxide,  a  gas  till  then  deemed 
irrespirable.  This  work  also  contains  an  account  of  some 
extremely  hazardous  experiments  which  he  made  upon 
himself  m  breathing  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  nitric  oxide ;  in  these  dangerous 
trials  his  life  was  more  than  once  nearly  sacrificed. 

In  1801  Davy  came  to  London,  and  on  the  25th  of  April 
he  gave  his  first  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  began 
wi£  the  history  of  galvanism,  detailed  the  successive  dis- 
coveries, and  described  the  different  methods  of  accumu- 
lating it;  and  on  the  31st  of  Bi^ay,  1802,  he  was  appointed 
professor.  From  the  year  1800  to  1807  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  attracted  his  attention,  especially  galvanism  and 
electro-chemical  science;  the  examination  of  astringent 
vegetable  matter  in  connection  with  (he  art  of  tanning,  and 
the  analysis  of  rocks  and  minerals  with  relation  to  geology 
and  to  agricultural  chemistry.  In  November,  1807,  hu 
second  Bakerian  lecture  was  read,  in  which  be  announced 
the  most  important  and  unexpected  discovery  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  fixed  alkalis  by  galvanism,  and  of  tht 
metallic  nature  of  their  bases,  io  which  he  gave  the  names 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  Dr.  Paris  has  weU  obser\'ed  that 
'  Smce  the  account  given  by  Newton  of  his  first  discoveries 
in  optics  it  may  be  Questioned  whether  so  happy  and  suc- 
cessful an  instance  oi  j^hilosophical  induction  has  ever  beea 
afforded  as  that  by  which  Davy  discovered  the  composition 
of  the  fixed  alkalis.'  From  the  year  1808  to  1814.  the 
following  papers  by  Davy  were  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  their  *  Transactions' : — 

'  Electro -chemical  Researches  on  the  Decomposition  of 
the  Earths ;  with  Observations  on  the  Metals  obtained  firom 
the  Alkaline  Earths,  and  on  the  Amalgam  procured  from 
Ammonia,'  read  June  30th,  1808. 

*  An  Account  of  some  New  Analytical  Researches  on  the 
Nature  of  certain  Bodies,  particularly  the  Alkalis,  Pbo^ 
phorus.  Sulphur,  Carbonaceous  Matter,  and  the  Acids 
hitherto  uncompounded ;  with  some  general  Observations 
on  Chemical  Theory,'  December  13th,  1808. 

'  New  Analytical  Remarks  on  tlie  Nature  of  certain 
Bodies;  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for 
1808,'  February,  1809. 

'  The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1809  ;  oflome^evr  filectro- 
Jigitized  Dy  VjL^V^ 
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chemical  Researches  on  various  Ohjects,  particularly  the 
Metallic  Bodies,  from  the  Alkalis  and  Earths,  and  on  some 
Combinations  of  Hydrogen,'  Novemher  16th,  1809. 

*  Researches  on  the  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  its  Nature  and 
Combinations,  and  on  the  Elements  of  Muriatic  Acid ; 
with  some  Experiments  on  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus,*  July 
12th,  1810. 

*  The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1810,  on  some  of  the  Combi- 
nations of  Oxymuriatic  Acid  Gas  and  Oxygen,  and  on  the 
Chemical  Relations  of  those  Principles  to  InHammahle 
Bodies,'  November  15th,  1810. 

*  On  a  Combination  of  Oxymuriatic  Gas  and  Oxygen 
Gas,*  February  21st,  1811. 

'  On  some  Combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur, 
and  on  some  other  Subjects  of  Chemical  Inquiry,*  June 
18th,  1812. 

*  On  a  new  Detonating  Compound,*  Nov.  5,  1812. 

*  Some  further  Observations  on  a  new  Detonating  Sub- 
stance,* July  1st,  1813. 

*  Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Substances 
produced  in  different  Chemical  Processes  on  Fluor  Spar,* 
July  8th.  1813. 

*  An  Account  of  some  new  Experiments  on  the  Fluoric 
Compounds ;  with  some  Observations  on  other  Objects  of 
Chemical  Inquiry,*  Feb.  13th,  1814. 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  important  subjects,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  them  in  the  words  of  his 
brother  and  bioijrapher.  *  I  shall  not,'  says  Dr.  Davy,  *  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  these  papers ;  I  shall  give  merely  a 
sketch  of  the  most  important  fiacts  and  discoveries  whi^h 
they  contain,  referring  the  chemical  reader  to  the  original 
for  full  satisfaction.  Af^er  the  extraction  of  metallic  bases 
from  the  fixed  alkalis,  analogies  of  the  strongest  kind  indi- 
cated that  the  alkaline  earths  are  similarly  constituted; 
and  he  succeeded  in  proving  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
But  owing  to  various  circumstances  of  peculiar  properties, 
he  was  not  able,  on  his  first  attempts,  to  obtain  the  metals 
of  these  earths  in  a  tolerably  pure  and  insulated  state  for 
the  purpose  of  examination.  On  his  return  to  the  labora- 
tory after  his  illness,  this  was  one  of  his  first  undertakings. 
He  accomplished  it  to  a  certain  extent,  by  uniting  a  process 
of  MM.  Berzelius  and  Pontin,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
the  same  inquiry,  with  one  of  his  own.  By  negatively  elec- 
trifying the  earths,  slightly  moistened,  and  mixed  with  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  mercury,  he 
obtained  amalgams  of  their  metallic  bases ;  and  by  distilla- 
tion, with  peculiar  precautions,  he  expelled  the  greater  part 
of  the  mercury.  Even  now,  in  consequence  of  the^  very 
minute  quantities  of  the  bases  which  he  procured,  and  their 
very  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  he  was  only  able  to 
ascertain  a  few  of  their  properties  in  a  hasty  manner.  They 
were  of  silvery  lustre,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  fixed 
at  a  red  heat,  and  heavier  than  water.  At  a  high  tempe- 
rature they  abstracted  oxygen  from  the  glass,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  from  the  atmosphere  and  water,  the 
latter  of  which  in  consequence  they  decomposed. 

'The  names  he  proposed  for  them,  and  by  which  they 
have  since  been  called,  were  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  m^gnium,  which  he  afterwards  altered  to  magnesium. 

*  The  same  analogies  were  nearly  as  strong  applied  to  the 
proper  earths ;  and  he  attempted  their  decomposition  in  a 
similar  manner,  hut  not  with  the  same  success.  By  the 
action  of  potassium  proof  was  obtained  that  they  consist  of 
bases  united  to  oxygen ;  but  whether  these  bases  were  in- 
flammable  substances  merely,  or  metallic  infiammable  sub- 
stances, was  yet  a  problem,  which  has  since  been  solved  by 
the  labours  of  Wohler,  Bussy,  and  Berzelius.  Analogy  was 
in  favour  of  the  latter  inference,  as  was  also  the  circum- 
stance that  the  bases  of  these  earths  are  capable  of  entering 
into  union  with  iron ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
inquiries  just  mentioned,  as  regards  the  majority  of  them, 
all  but  the  basis  of  silica,  which  yet  remains  doubtful. 

'  The  application  of  these  facts  to  geology  was  full  of  pro- 
mise; and  he  indulged  in  the  hope  that  they  might  serve 
to  explain  not  only  some  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena 
of  nature,  as  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  the  combus- 
tion of  meteoric  stones  and  falling  stars,  but  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  general  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth.' 

His  ideas  on  this  last  subject,  which  he  afterwards  in  great 
measure  relinquished,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Davy's  Life  of 
Sir  Humphry,  voL  L,  p.  397. 

After  eflfocting  tb«  decompoiitioa  of  tho  fixed  alkalii^ 


Daty,  reasoning  fh>m  analogy,  conjectured  that  ammonia 
might  also  contain  oxygen ;  and  his  first  experiments  were 
favourable  to  this  supposition ;  but  they  contained  a  fallacy. 
In  his  various  papers  on  'oxyhiuriatic  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds *  he  establishes  the  views  of  Scheele  respecting  its 
nature,  and  proves  that  the  reasoning  of  BerthoUet,  which 
had  generally  been  admitted  by  chemists,  was  fallacious.  He 
shows  that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  not  a  compound,  as  supposed 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  but  an  undecomposed  body, 
to  which,  on  account  of  its  green  colour,  he  gave  the  nam« 
of  chlorine.  In  1810  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,'  which,  although  they 
bear  marks  of  haste,  contain  much  interesting  matter :  no 
further  portion  of  this  work  was  printed.  His  '  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  which  appeared  soon  after,  is 
a  work  containing  much  useful  matter,  and  replete  with 
sound  and  practical  views  of  the  subject 

One  of  lus  greatest  inventions  was  that  of  the  miner's 
safety-lamp,  the  first  paper  in  relation  to  which  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1 8 1 5,  and  the  last  in  1 81 7. 

Sir  Humphry  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1820,  and  he  continued  to  contribute  papers  on  subjects  of 
great  interest  for  some  years.  Among  the  most  curious  of 
these,  and  full  of  promise  as  to  utility,  were  those  which 
related  to  the  modes  of  protecting  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ship6 ;  from  causes  however  which  even  his  sagacity  could 
not  foresee,  the  plan  proved  abortive. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  imperfect  and  slight  sketch 
of  the  discoveries  of  this  very  extraordinary  man  and  emi- 
nent chemist ;  a  list  of  his  works,  or  at  any  rate,  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  will  be  fi)und  at  the  end  of  Dr,  Paris's  Life  of 
him.  With  respect  to  his  philosophical  character,  the 
parallel  which  has  been  drawn  between  him  and  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  while  it  does  justice  to  both, 
presents  the  powers  of  Davy  in  a  strong  and  clear  point  of 
view,  and  iii  the  language  of  one  who  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  sciences  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  philosopher  whose  portrait  he  draws. 

'  To  those  high  gins  of  nature  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  genius,  and  which  constitute  its  very  essence,  both 
these  eminent  men  united  an  unwearied  industrv  and  zeal 
in  research,  and  habits  of  accurate  reasoning,  without  which 
even  the  energies  of  genius  are  inadequate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  great  scientific  designs.  With  these  excellencies, 
common  to  both,  they  were  nevertheless  distinguished  by 
marked  intellectual  peculiarities.  Bold,  ardent,  and  enthu- ' 
siastic,  Davy  soared  to  greater  heights ;  he  commanded  a 
wider  horizon ;  and  his  keen  vision  penetrated  to  its  utmost 
boimdaries.  His  imagination,  in  the  highest  degree  fertile 
and  inventive,  took  a  rapid  and  extengi^'e  range  m  the  pur- 
suit of  conjectural  analo^es,  which  he  submitted  to  close 
and  patient  comparison  with  known  facts,  and  tried  by  an 
appeal  to  ingenious  and  conclusive  experiments.  He  was 
endued  with  the  spirit  and  was  a  master  of  the  uractice  of 
the  inductive  fogic ;  and  he  has  left  us  some  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  the  efiicacy  of  that  great  instrument  of  human 
reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  applied  it  not  only  to 
connect  classes  of  facts  of  more  limited  extent  and  import- 
ance, but  to  develop  great  and  comprehensive  laws,  which 
embrace  phenomena  Uiat  are  almost  universal  to  the  natural 
world,  in  explaining  these  laws  he  cast  upon  them  the 
illumination  of  his  own  clear  and  vivid  conception ;  he  felt 
an  intense  admiration  of  the  beauty,  order,  and  harmony 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  perfect  chemistry  of  nature ; 
and  he  expressed  those  feelings  with  a  force  of  eloquence 
which  could  issue  only  from  a  mind  of  the  highest  powers 
and  the  finest  sensibilities.'  {Elements  qf  Chemistry,  1 1th 
edition.) 

Davy  was  knighted  on  the  8th  of  April,  1812,  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  the  same  month  he  married  Mrs.  A]Heece,  the  widow 
of  Shuckburgh  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Apreece ;  this  lady  was  the  oaughter  and  heiress 
of  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso,  Esq.,  and  pos^seed  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  was  afxerwaros  created  a  baronet. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  May,  1829,  at  Geneva. 

DAVYNB,  a  silicious  mineral  found  in  cavities  in  some 
of  the  masses  ejected  Arom  Vesuvius ;  the  primary  form  is 
a  rhomboid,  but  it  occurs  in  regular  hexagonid  prisms, 
with  the  terminal  edges  truncated.  Its  fracture  in  con- 
choidal;  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  hexagonal 
prism.  It  is  transparent,  colour  white  or  yellowish  brown. 
Streak  white,  lustre  vitreous,  p^rly  upon  the  deamee 
pUnet.    HardDMSy  6.0,  M. ;  specific  gravity,  ^AqqTp 
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DAWES,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  Market-Bosworth  in 
tbe  year  1708.  His  first  teacher  was  Anthony  Blaokwall, 
the  well-known  author  of  The  Sacred  Classics,  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  at  the  Charter  House,  and  went 
to  Emanuel  College.  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1725 ;  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1731.  In  1736  he  published  a  specimen 
of  a  translation  of  *  Paradise  Lost*  into  Greek  hexameters, 
which  proved,  as  he  afterwards  admitted  {Pre/,  to  his 
MiiceHanea  Criticd),  that  he  was  then  very  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1 738 ; 
but  his  disagreeable  manners  diminished  the  number  of 
his  scholars,  and  he  resigned  the  situation  in  1749.  In  his 
latter  days  his  principal  employment  was  rowine  in  a  boat 
on  the  l^yne;  he  died  at  Haworth  2 1st  of  March,  1766. 
The  work  on  which  his  &me  rests  is  his  '  Miscellanea 
Critica,'  published  at  Cambridge  in  1745,  which  places 
him  in  the  same  class  with  Bentley  and  Porson  as  a  verbal 
Greek  critic.  Tbe  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  of 
which  the  first  contains  some  emendations  of  Terentianus 
Maurus ;  the  second  is  a  specimen  of  the  want  of  accuracy 
in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pindar;  in  the  third  are  some 
general  observations  on  the  Gcreek  language,  to  which  are 
added  some  emendations  of  Calhmacmis ;  the  fourth  is  a 
short  discussion  on  the  Digamma ;  and  the  fifth  is  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  Aristophanes.  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  scholarship  of  Dawes  is  a  proneness  to  rash 
generalization ;  and  though  it  has  been  termed  the  scholar- 
ship of  observation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dawes  is  too 
apt  to  form  general  rules  Arom  an  insufficient  number 
of  passages,  and  consequently  that  his  system  scarcely  de- 
serves that  title.  Hardly  one  of  the  syntactical  rules  which 
Dawes  has  laid  down  has  been  admitted  as  unexceptionable; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  the 
number  of  passae^es  in  which  they  are  violated.  The  au- 
thority of  the  '  Miscellanea  Critica'  was  however  so  great 
fbr  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  publication,  that 
many  readings  supported  by  MS.  authority  were  altered  to 
meet  the  canons  in  that  book.  The  violent  animosity 
which  Dawes  everywhere  shows  towards  Bentley  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  universal  dislike  which  that  great 
scholar  had  incurred  during  his  quarrels  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, about  the  time  when  Dawes  was  a  young  member  of 
the  university.  The  best  editions  of  the  '  Miscellanea  Cri- 
tica*  (which  may  now  be  considered  as  superseded  by  the 
advances  which  Greek  scholarship  has  made  during  tlie 
last  thirty  years)  are  those  bv  Burgess,  Oxon.  1781,  and  by 
Kidd,  Cantabr.  1817,  in  which  specimens  of  his  other 
writings  may  be  seen. 

DAWLISH.    [Dbvonshire.] 

DAX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Landes. 
It  is  on  the  south-east  bank  of  theAdour,  just  to  the 
left  (across  the  river)  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  by  Bor- 
deaux to  Bayonne:  502  miles  from  Paris,  124  from  Bor- 
deaux, and  37  firom  Bayonne,  in  43**  42'  N.  lat.,  r  3'  W. 
long. 

This  town  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  well  laid 
out,  and  not  badly  built :  the  remains  of  the  antient  ram- 
parts and  of  the  towers  by  which  they  are  flanked  show 
traces  of  Roman  work.  The  waters  for  which  the  town  is 
fiimous  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  basin, 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
deep,  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  they  are  inodorous  and  insipid,  and  so 
hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  in  them.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  basin  is  about  56*^  of  R^umur  or 
1 58^  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the 
pipe  by  which  the  waters  enter  the  basin,  rises  to  66°  of 
Reaumur  or  between  180*  and  181"  of  Fahrenheit  The 
vapour  which  rises  from  this  basin,  condensed  by  the  cold 
morning  air,  sometimes  forms  a  dense  mist,  which  envelops 
the  whole  town.  The  waters  are  not  used  medicinally; 
tome  laundresses  use  them,  and  some  bakers  for  making 
bread.  There  are  however  in  another  part  of  the  town 
mineral  waters  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  cathedral  is  not  remark- 
able. There  are  an  antient  episcopal  palace,  a  high  school, 
and  an  hospital :  also  an  agncultural  society,  and  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Adour,  and  some  pleasant  public  walks  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants,  who  in  1832  amounted  to  4716, 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bayonne  in  the  produce 
of  the  neighbouring  districts, — wines,  liqueurs,  hams>  resin. 


and  wool.  There  is  a  considerable  weekly  market  for  com 
and  cattle. 

Dax  is  of  great  antiquity :  its  mineral  waters  were  knoWa 
to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Aqua>  Augusta)  (Pliny),  and 
Aquse  Tarbellicae  {Itinerary  of  Antoninus),  from  the  name 
of  the  tribe  (Tarbelli)  in  whose  territory  it  was  situated. 
It  appears  to  have  held  a  high  rank  amon^  the  towns  of 
Novempopulana.  In  the  writings  of  the  English  chronicler, 
Roger  oe  Hoveden,  the  town  is  mentioned  tinder  the  name 
of  Civitas  Akensis :  at  a  later  period  the  name  was  comipteil 
into  Aqs  or  Acqs,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  pre- 
position de,  we  have  the  modern  designation  D'Ax  or  Dax. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Romans,  the  town  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks.  From  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  year  1451,  it  was  under  the  English  crown. 
When  the  English  were  driven  out  of  Gascogne,  Charles  VIL 
united  Dax  to  the  French  monarchy. 

The  bishopric  of  Dax  is  very  antient.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  third  century  by  St  Vincent,  a  martyr, 
whose  body  was  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  church  near  the 
town.  Nothing  certain  is  however  known  respecting  the 
see  until  a.  d.  506,  when  the  bishop,  Gratian,  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Ayde.  The  diocese  comprehended  parts  of 
B6arn  and  Basse  Navarre  (Lower  Navarre),  as  well  as  of 
the  district  of  Les  Landes,  in  Gascogne.  The  bishop  was  a 
suffiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  The  see  is  now 
abolished.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  several  con- 
vents in  the  town  and  suburbs. 

Dax  is  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement,  which  com- 
prehends the  south-western  part  of  the  department:  the 
population  of  the  arrondissement  in  1 832  was  99,463. 

DAY,  any  astronomical  period  which  depends  directly 
upon  the  earth's  rotation;  or  the  interval  between  turo 
transits  over  the  meridian  of  any  point  in  the  heavens,  real 
or  imaginary.  But  the  only  aayt  distinguished  by  that 
name  in  astronomy  are  ihetidereal  day^  the  real  solar  day, 
and  the  mean  solar  day. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  between  two  transits  of 
the  same  fixed  star ;  that  is,  the  absolute  time  of  revolution 
of  the  earth.  It  is  divided  into  24  sidereal  hours,  &c  It 
begins  when  the  equinox  is  on  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  real  solar  day  is  the  interval  between  two  noons  or 
transits  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian.  Owing  to  the  un- 
equal motion  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  obliqui^  of  the 
ecliptic,  it  is  not  of  the  same  length  at  all  periods  of  the 
year.  The  mean  solar  day  is  the  average  of  all  the  real 
solar  days ;  it  is  derived  by  supposing  a  fictitious  sun  to 
move  round  the  equator,  and  unifomuy  in  the  same  time 
as  the  real  sun  moves  from  an  equinox  to  the  same  again. 
Tbe  method  of  adapting  the  motion  of  this  fictitious  body 
to  that  of  the  real  sun  will  be  explained  in  Tixb,  Equa- 
tion OF. 

The  civil  day,  in  England  at  least,  is  the  mean  solar  day, 
and  begins  at  midnight ;  that  is,  when  the  fictitious  sun  is 
on  the  invisible  part  of  the  meridian.  But  tlie  astronomical 
day  always  begins  at  the  noon  of  the  civil  day,  and  the 
hours  are  reckoned  forward  up  to  24.  Thus  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  twelfth  of  January  (civil  reckoning) 
is  2  3  hours  of  the  astronomical  eleventh  of  January.  After- 
noon,  and  up  to  midnight,  the  astronomical  and  civil 
reckoning  coincide. 

The  mean  solar  and  sidereal  days  are  ihus  related :  tlie 
mean  solar  day  is  24  h.  3  m.  56  s.,  55  of  sidereal  time ;  and 
the  sidereal  day  is  23  h.  56  m.  4  s.,  09  of  a  mean  solar  day. 

The  antients  almost  universally  began  their  day  at  sun- 
rise, with  the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  began  at 
noon,  and  the  Egyptians  at  midnight  Among  the  mo- 
dems, most  of  the  eastern  nations  begin  at  sunrise,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  still  begin  at  noon,  and 
the  Chinese,  who  reckon  from  midnight  The  Austrians, 
Turks,  and  Italians  reckon  from  sunrise,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  from  midnight. 

DAY,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  London  in  1748.  His 
fetther  held  a  place  in  the  Custom  House,  and  died  when 
he  was  a  year  old,  leaving  him  a  fortune  of  1200/.  a  year. 
He  received  his  school  education  at  the  Charter  House, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  but  left  without  taking  a  degree.  He  fhea 
spent  some  summers  in  travelling  through  and  residing  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  He  had  already 
adopted  certain  strong  and  pecidiar  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  education,  holding,  apparently,  094jie  one  hand  that  the 
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eommon  mode  of  education  was  wholly  vicioui,  and  on  the 
other,  that  hy  a  proper  education  there  was  scarcely  any 
thing  that  might  not  he  accomplished.  Ahout  the  year 
1 769  he  procoMed  to  put  his  theories  to  the  test  of  a  hold 
experiment,  hy  selecting  from  the  foundling  hospital  at 
Shrewshury  two  girls  of  twelve  years  of  ago,  with  the  de- 
sign of  rearinff  them  according  to  his  own  notions,  and  then 
making  one  of  them  his  wife ;  and  althoufi:h  this  speculation 
&iled  in  the  main  point,  its  eccentric  author  never  having 
married  either  of  his  protegees,  both  the  girls,  with  the  por- 
tions he  gave  them,  obtained  husbands,  and  by  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct  through  life  did  honour  to  his 
training.  In  1778  Mr.  Day  married  Miss  Milnes,  of  York- 
shire, a  lady  similar  to  hiinself  in  her  tastes  and  opinions, 
and  having  a  fortune  as  large  as  his  own.  The  following 
year  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  he  never  practised. 
Meanwhile,  in  1773,  he  had  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  author,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Bicknell,  in 
a  poem  entitled  '  The  Dying  Negro,*  a  production  which 
is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  exciting  the 
public  feeling  aarainst  the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade.  In 
1776  he  publumed  another  poem,  called  'The  Devoted 
Legions,'  heing  an  attack  upon  the  American  War.  It 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  another  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled  '  The  Desolation  of  America.*  After  this  he  pub- 
lished several  political  pamphlets  in  prose ;  namely,  in  1784, 
•  The  Letters  of  Marius ;  or  Reflections  upon  the  Peace, 
the  East  India  Bill,  and  the  Present  Crisis,^  and  '  A  Frag- 
ment of  a  Letter  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Negroes'  (in  the 
United  States);  in  1785, '  A  Dialogue  between  a  Justice 
of  Peace  and  a  Farmer ;'  and  in  1 788,  *  A  Letter  to  Arthur 
Yount^,  Esq.,  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of 
WooL"  In  1783  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  work  by 
which  he  is  now  principally  remembered,  his  *  History  of 
Sandford  and  Merton ;  the  second  volume  was  published 
in  1786,  and  the  third  in  1789.  The  object  of  this  fiction 
is  to  illustrate  and  recommend  the  views  of  the  author  on 
education  and  on  human  nature  generallv;  and  it  is  a 
good  picture  of  both  his  intellectual  and  his  moral  cha- 
racter. Its  freshness  and  vigour,  and  the  strain  of  dis- 
interestedness and  philanthropy  that  pervades  it,  have  a 
charm,  especially  for  the  young;  but  the  narrowness  of 
the  writer's  views  makes  it  useless  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose, and  nearly  equally  valueless  as  a  piece  of  philosophy. 
He  is  one  of  those  speculators  who  look  at  the  wide  and 
varied  field  of  human  affairs  through  an  oaten  pipe.  Day 
IS  also  the  author  of  another  shorter  work  of  fiction,  called 
'The  History  of  Little  Jack.'  He  was  killed  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  by  a  kick  from  a  young  horse,  which  he  was 
training  upon  some  new  principle ;  for  his  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  education  embraced  the  inferior  animals 
as  well  as  his  own  species.  It  oucht  to  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  a  spirit  of  uprightness  and  disinterestedness,  and 
a  scorn  of  evervthing  mean,  marked  the  conduct  not  less 
than  they  do  tne  writings  of  this  able  and  good  man,  but 
not  very  profound  thinker.    (Chalmers,  and  iiog,  Brit) 

DEACON,  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  Greek  origin,  from 
AuScoi/oc  (Diiconus, literally, a  servant), introduoedinto  the 
Saxon  vocabulary,  and  continued  in  use  to  the- present  time. 

It  designates  one  of  the  orders  in  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, the  lowest  of  the  three — ^bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

The  first  institution  of  the  order  u  particularly  set  forth 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  chanties  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  com- 
plained of  as  partial  by  the  Grecian  converts.  The  apostles, 
m  whom  the  administration  had  been  vested,  thought  it 
expedient  to  divest  themselves  of  this  duty,  and  to  devolve 
it  on  other  persons,  that  they  might  devote  themselves 
to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Seven  persons 
wera  selectedfor  the  office,  and  by  prayer  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  ordained  deacons. 

It  appears  by  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy, 
that  there  wore  deacons  in  other  Christian  churches,  and 
probably  in  dl  where  such  an  officer  was  needed.  He  gives 
instructions  (chap.  iiL  8-13)  respecting  the  character  which 
became  persons  who  should  be  admitted  into  the  office.  See 
also  Phil,  i.  1.  There  were  also  deaconesses  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  one  of  whom,  Phosbe,  is  mentioned  Rom.  xvi. 
1.  This  female  officer  may  be  traced  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century. 

The  peculiar  office  of  both  deacons  and  deaconesses  was 
to  attend  to  works  of  mercy,  to  be  the  administratora  of  the 
alms  of  the  more  opulent  members  of  the  church. 
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In  the  English  church  the  name  continues,  and  the  pecu 
liar  form  of  ordination,  but  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  office 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  fact  the  Poor  Laws,  by  creating 
certain  civil  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  neces- 
sitous, have  rendered  the  services  of  the  deacon  in  this  his 
characteristic  capacity  less  necessary. 

In  some  dissenting  eommunitieB  there  are  deacons  who 
still  discharge  the  duties  for  which  the  office  was  instituted, 
collecting  tiie  alms  of  the  people  at  the  sacrament,  and 
distributing  them  among  the  poor.  But  thev  are  always 
laymen,  or  persons  who  have  not  gone  through  the  forms, 
generally  few  and  slight,  of  ordination,  as  praoUsed  among 
the  dissenters. 

There  is  a  form  for  the  ordination  of  deacons  in  the  Eng> 
lish  churoh:  some  cler^^ymen  never  take  priests'  ordera. 
It  appears  by  the  Rubric  that  a  person  in  deacon's  orden 
is  empowered  to  read  publicly  the  Scriptures  and  homiUes, 
to  catechise,  to  preach  when  licensed  to  do  so  by  the  bishop, 
and  to  assist  a  p^<Mt  in  divine  service,  and  especially  in  the 
Communion.  When  contemplated  in  the  light  in  which 
this  form  places  him,  he  appei&rs  as  an  assistant  to  a  priest, 
for  he  is  to  seek  out  the  sick  and  poor  and  report  them  to 
the  priest,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  priesf  to  baptize.  This 
latter  permission  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  per- 
formance of  other  ecclesiastical  duties,  namebr,  the  celebra- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  the  burial  of  the  deao.  In  fiict  the 
deacon  perfbrms  all  the  ordinary  offices  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  except  consecrating  the  elements  at  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  pronouncing  the  abeo 
lution. 

A  person  may  be  ordained  deacon  at  twenty-three.  He 
may  then  become  a  chaplain  in  a  private  frimily ;  he  may 
be  curate  to  a  beneficed  clergyman,  or  lecturer  in  a  parish- 
church,  but  he  cannot  hold  any  benefice,  or  take  any  eccle- 
siastical promotion.  For  this  it  is  requisite  that  be  take 
priest's  orders. 

DEAD  SEA,  called  also  Lake  Asphaltites,  is  situated  in 
the  Holy  Land,  or  Palestine,  between  'SI*"  and  32*  N.  lat. 
and  36**  and  37*  E.  long.  It  extends  nearly  north  and 
south  about  50  miles,  and  measures  about  25  miles  where 
widest,  but  it  narrows  considerably  towards  its  extremities. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Bahr  Lot  or  Lud,  and  those  of  them  who 
inhabit  the  adjacent  country  sometimes  conduct  the  tia- 
veller  iq  a  pillar  cciated  with  asphaltum,  which  they  pre- 
tend is  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  wa^  tians- 
formed,  according  to  the  account  of  the  sacred  volume 
The  towns  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adama,  Seboyn,  and 
Segor,  which  were  swallowed  up  by  its  waters,  are  said  to 
have  been  on  its  western  bank,  where  some  few  ruins 
occur. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  pungent  and  bitter.  A^haltum 
floats  on  its  surfkce,  and  coven  also  the  whole  of  the 
extent  of  its  shores,  and  likewise  the  ruins  still  existing 
upon  it.  The  lake  throws  -up  on  its  banks  pieces  ofpetrifled 
wood  and  porous  stones  in  a  calcined  state.  The  river 
Jordan  frdls  into  it  at  its  northern  extremity,  but  the 
lake  has  no  outlet.  From  its  northern  extremitv  a  sandy 
plain  extends  along  the  Jordan;  but  on  all  other  sidM 
It  is  enclosed  with  masses  of  bare  stones  and  rocky  hills» 
on  which  only  small  tufts  of  certain  shrubs  grow,  from 
which  a  balsam  is  extracted.  The  deep  but  narrow  valleys 
which  traverse  these  masses  of  stone  aro  indoMd  by 
high  mountains,  and  the  whole  presents  a  diimal  and 
sombre  sight  At  the  most  southern  extremity  begins 
a  stony  vidley,  which  traverses  Arabia  PctrsMi  nearly  in 
a  southern  direction,  and  terminates  at  the  gulf  of 
Acaba,  the  north-eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  north- 
em  part  of  this  waterless  valley  is  called  El  Ghor,  and 
the  southern  El  Araba.  On  both  sides  of  it  extend  the 
high  and  stony  table-lands  of  Arabia.  (Count  Forbin's 
Trmvels  in  Greece,  T^key,  and  the  Holy  Land,) 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.  The  subject  of  deaftiess  and 
its  consequences  has  not  received  that  degree  of  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves.  Few  persons  have  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  provails,  and  fewer  still  form  cor-  * 
rect  notions  of  the  amount  of  deprivation  under  which  a 
totally  deaf  person  labours.  Till  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  began  to  multiplv,  and 
thus  to  attract  public  notice  and  sympathy  towards  this 
unfortunate  class  of  persons,  it  was  believed  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  formed  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  population ; 
and  a  very  few  years  ago  one  of  the  highest  digmtaries  of 
the  Church  of  England  assured  a  gentlenuai>who  apdu)d 
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to  him  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  m  kit  fxafitiee»  lAiat 
during  his  long  life  he  had  never  Beard  of  more  than  two 
persons  in  this  melancholy  condition.  Perh^>t  one  cause 
of  the  general  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  it  Hie 
incapability  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  sive  utterance  to 
their  own  deficiencies;  the  very  nature  of  their  deprivation 
prevents  their  making  it  known  and  obtaining  relief:  thus 
l^enerationa  have  lived  and  died  in  wretche&ess  and  ob- 
scurity. 

The  most  complete  tables  which  have  been  ibrmed  hr 
showing  the  proportion  of  deaf  persons  to  the  rest  of  tbe 
population  are  contained  in  the  '  Third  Circnlar  of  tlie 
Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes'  at  Paris.  From  thne  cir- 
cular the  following  table  is  taken*  which  skews  not  only 
the  extent,  but  tl^  universality  of  the  calamity,  and  the 
proportion  whfich  the  deaf  bear  in  diffeient  ooantnea  to 
the  whole  community* 


Cotnitrtnk 

NaofDe«f 

PraporifoBto 

flMlDasb. 

MpoUtlon. 

2,407 

1  in  1585 

Spain           .             .             .             . 

7,255 

„    1585 

France        .      •      . 

20,189 

„    1585 

Italy            .             .             .             . 

12,618 

„    1585 

Switzeriand 

3,976 

„     502 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

1,983 

«     559 

Wiirtemberg     .      . 

1,250 

„    1240 

Bavaria       .            .           ,.            . 

2,908 

„   1388 

Austria 

.     16,684 

„    1585 

Prussia 

8,223 

„    1548 

Saxony 

883 

„    1585 

Grand  Dnchy  of  Saxe  Weimar 

142 

„    1585 

Electoral  Hesse 

400 

„    1375 

Duchy  of  Nassau     . 

210 

„    1428 

Pi-mcipality  of  Lippe  Schaumboig 

16 

„    1585 

Hanover 

946 

„    1585 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

176 

,.    1170 

Duchy  of  Oldenburg 

151 

„    1585 

Frankfort 

47 

„    1585 

Hamburg 

86 

„    1585 

Bremen 

31 

„    1585 

Belgium 
Holland 

•    }  2,166 

^   2847 

Denmark 

.'       1,260 

«    1714 

Sweden  and  Norway 

.       2,397 

„    1585 

Russia 

.     27,834 

„    1585 

Poland 

.       2,334 

„    1585 

Great  Britain,  England 

.        7,570 

„    1585 

Scotland 

I,. '724 

n    1585 

Ireland 

.       3,o00 

„    1714 

United  States  of  America    . 

6,U00 

„   2000 

According  to  this  statement,  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  in  various  districts  by 
special  returns,  the  proportion  of  deaf  persons  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  if  1  to  1537.  The  United  Kingdom 
contains  12,400,  or  1  to  1622  of  the  popuhition. 

Deafhess  occurs  in  every  degree,  in  some  cases  only 
amounting  to  an  insensibility  to  very  sharp  notes.  Many 
people  cannot  hear  the  squeaking  of  tne  bat  and  the  mouse. 
By  holding  the  nose,  inflating  the  ears,  and  ceasing  to 
breathe,  tne  ear  ie  rendered  more  open  to  base  notes,  and 
more  deaf  than  it  naturaUy-  is  to  sharp  notes.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  constructed  a  small  orE;an,  whose  notes  began  wbore 
the  sharp  notes  of  ordinary  mstruments  end ;  the  notes  of 
his  organ  increased  in  sharpness  till  they  became  inaudible, 
though  he  was  certain  that  it  continued  to  give  sound  from 
feeling  the  vibrations  equally  with  the  lower  notes.  He 
thus  round  that  some  people  could  hear  seven  or  eight 
notes  higher  than  others,  and  that  children  could  generally 
hear  two  or  three  notes  higher  than  grown-up  people.  In 
some  persons  the  accuracy  of  the  ear  is  merely  impaired  in 
distinguishing  faint  sounds,  and  sounds  somewhat  similar ; 
mstances  of  this  kind  are  particularly  evident  in  infants, 
whose  first  attempts  at  speech  are  a  very  remote  similarity 
to  the  sounds  they  hear,  and  become  more  perfect  as  their 
ear  iis  educated,  and  in  some  cases  remain  imperfect 
tlirough  life,  in  consec^nce  of  delbct  in  the  organs  of 
hearing.  All  imperfections  of  speech  do  not  arise  from 
imperfect  hearing:  -an  indistinct  articulation  may  result 
from  various  other,  causes,  from  carelessness,  from  aefectfve 
ofgang  of  speech,  or  an  imperfect  formation  of  those  organs, 
from  ixngular  respiration  produoin^  heaitati<m«  and  m 


some  instances  procMdiog  from  nervonanees.  The  pnmor 
pies  which  regulate  utterance  have  been  practically  conmr 
dmd  and  acted  upen  ^  Mr.  CuU,  to  whose  pamphlets  on 
'  Impediments  of  the  Speech,'  and  on  '  Stammering,'  refe- 
rence may  be  made  with  satisfaction  by  those  persons  who— 
utterance  is  de&c^ve.  The  discovery  of  these*  principles 
is  however  due  to  Dr.  Amott  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
publication  ofhiM*  Stements  of  Physics,^  in  1827,  scientific 
and  r^plar  practitioners  had  no  cure  for  stuttering.  This 
work  SiouIdT  be  consulted  by  all  those  persons  who  wish 
to  ascwtain  the  causea,  moral  or  physical,  which  tend  to 
produce  defective  speech. 

By  total  deafhess  ie  meant  fhat  state  in  which  the  orgnns 
of  hearing  are  as  insensible  to  sound  as  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  To  persons  in  this  condition,  sound  ia  a  mere  vihrsb- 
tion  which  can  be  felt,  but  very  imperfectly  distinguished. 
Yet  persons  who  are  generally  considered  as  tot^y  deei( 
I  are  not  all  equally  sa  There  are  cases  where  the  firing  of 
a  gun  is  unheard  though  immediately  near  the  deaf  person, 
I  and  others  where^  a  gun  fired  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
t«it  is  heard,  and  dii^guished  from  the  falling  of  a  heavy 
wei^t  upon  a  boarded  floor.  In  some  instances,  the  h«^ 
man  voice  in  a  great  variety  of  its  louder  single  intonsr 
tions  can  be  recognized,  though  the  loudest  reading  or  the 
highest  pitch  of  a  speaker  would  make  no  impression. 
Dr.  Itati,  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
at  Paris,  considers  that  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  re- 
ceived into  that  ](pstitution  are  of  that  class  who  bear  the 
least;  about  the  same  proportion  would  be  found  in  the 
English  Institutions.  The  other  half  comprise  cases  more 
or^ss  of  imperfect  deafriess,  an  expression  which  must  by 
no  means  be  confounded  with  imperfect  hearing.  In  aU 
these  conditions  of  deafness,  the  person  is  eonsequently 
mute,  or  dumb.  Hence  the  expression  Deaf-Muie,  as  used 
in  the  continental  languages,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  used 
in  England  and  America,  to  designate  a  person  so  deaf  as 
to  be  inaccessible  by  (he  ordinary  means  of  lingual  com- 
munication, and  unable  to  make  known  his  thoughts, 
wishes,  and  feelings^  in  our  conventional  tongues.  As 
articulation  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  bear,  it 
follows  that  according  to  the  condition  of  the  power  of 
hearing,  will  be,  ceteris  parUms,  the  distinctness  of  articu- 
lated sounds.  Hence  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  it  » 
generally  found  that  those  pupils  who  distinguish  the 
different  tones  of  the  human  voice  most  correctly  become 
the  best  speakers  of  the  artificial  pronunciation,  which  is 
taught  in  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf.  There  are 
certainly  cases  where  the  articulation  of  a  totally  deaf 
person  is  pleasanter  to  hear,  softer  and  less  monotonous, 
than  in  some  instances  of  imperfect  deafness,  but  these 
depend  upon  other  causes,  as  tne  natural  tone  of  the  voice, 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  or  the  care  of  the  irwtnictor. 

In  cases  where  deafness  is  not  congenital,  but  supervenes 
at  a  period  after  articulation  has  been  acquired,  at  the  a^ 
for  instance  of  four  or  five  years,  the  power  of  speech  b 
gradually  lost,  the  voice  becomes  monotonous;  and  unless 
the  practice  of  speaking  is  continued,  the  power  of  speech 
is  lost  almost  as  compfetely  as  though  it  were  a  case  of 
original  deafhess.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  come  under  onr 
notice,  in  which  the  patient  lost  his  hearing  befbre  he  was 
five  years  of  age.  At  tliirteen  years  of  age,  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  hat,  coat,  book,  was,  as  if  they  were 
written  Itat-a,  coat-a,  book-a.  His  knowledge  of  things  had 
been  kept  up  entirety  by  vocal  practice,  fbr  he  knew  nodiing 
of  written  words  or  writing.  A  case  somewhat  analogous 
to  this,  is  that  of  a  nobleman  now  living;  who  was  an  omcer 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  his  auditory  nerve  was  destroyed 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air,  from  the  bursting  of  a  shell, 
or  from  the  report  of  a  cannon.  He  is  now  totally  deaC 
and  has  consequently  lost  all  control  over  his  voice,  which 
has  become  discordant^  and  difficult  to  be  understood^  even 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  him.  A 
similar  instance  is  mentfohed  by  an  American  writer,  •  vu 
which  entire  deafhess,  taking  place  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
so  affected  the  articulation,  that  the  individual  was  ne 
longer  intelligible,  even  to  his  friends.' 

The  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  deafhess, 
induced  tne  directors  of  the  institution  at  Paris  to  issue 
circular  letters^  containing  a  series  of  questions,  as  follows, 
addressed  to  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

1.  Was  the  child  bom  deaf,  or  has  he  become  so  anco 
his  birth? 

2.  Inth«ili«tetaebWhfttcirenmi^a|9MpMt«MMaoaH 

ogle 
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age  was  lie  #Mmd  to  be  taif  ? 

3.  Since  tbe  time  of  his  birth  tfll  that  when  Im  tost  his 
hearing,  has  he  sufEMed  und^r  anf  ffinew,  <ir  flMC  wMi  eoy 
aoeideat? 

4.  Is  the  loss  of  hearing  to  be  «tt]:aMBte4  U  liiliilSfieis, 
or  this  aeoident? 

i,  IndependeBt  of  dealbees,  has  he  any  «th«  Cntraifty  ? 

6.  in  this  ease,  was  ihis  iniinDilif  imteriar  tcMT  ^poslerior  to 
t^  deafhess,  and  1»  hew  leqg? 

7.  HadtheehiUL6«o]Eenbefbi*eheldeChi8haBmgf 

8.  How  many  children  are  there  m  the  fMiiSy,  and 
among  them  how  many  deaf-mutes? 

9.  Are  the  father  or  mother  deaf  and  dumb,  or  have  they 
anyiother  disease? 

10.  What,  was  the  ase  of  the  fiither  and  mother  at  the 
tnne  of  the  child's  birth  ? 

11.  What  is  their  occupation? 

12.  Is  the  residence  or  the  parents  in  a  flat»  mountain- 
•ons,  or  marshy  country?    Is  it  exposed  to  hamidity,  or  to 

any  other  peculiar  atmospheric  influence  ? 

Lastly,  The  parents  or  the  friends  of  the  (child  are  re- 

Suerted  to  give  all  the  particulars  which  it  Is  poteible  to 
amish  explanatory  of  the  causes  of  deafhess. 
The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  result  of  this  in- 
quiry. Out  of  102  children  whose  parents  ikirnished  the 
required  information,  52  were  bom  dea^  37  became  so  after 
birth,  and  of  the  remaining  13  no  positive  information 
could  be  obtained.  Of  the  37  who  became  deaf  after  their 
birth,  7  lost  their  hearing  during  the  first  year,  13  in 
the  second,  7  in  the  third,  1  in  the  fourth,  5  m  the  fifth, 
and  4  in  the  eighth  year  of  their  age.  On  examining 
into  the  causes  of  the  deafness  of  these  chMren,  8  cases 
were  found  to  arise  from  violent  convulsions  during  the 
period  of  dentition  or  from  fright ;  in  10,  deafhess  super- 
vened upoA  epidemic  fevers — cjBrebral,  nervous,  seariatina, 
inflammatory,  putrid  or  catarrhal ;  2  cases  Mlowed  mea- 
sles, 6  arose  from  verminous  diseases,  1  from  a  deposit  of 
matter  under  the  ear,  1  from  a  violent  sore  throat,  1  from  a 
fell,  I  from  a  cold,  and  I  from  ophthalmia  caused  by  a  scro- 
fulous habit;  7  cases  of  deafoess  were  attributed  to  virulent 
diseases,  of  which  the  parents  could  not  explain  the  nature; 
lastly,  four  children  who  were  not  bom  deaf  lost  their 
hearing  without  it  being  possible  to  refer  the  loss  to  any 
illness  of  a  serious  nature.  Of  these  102  deaf-mutes,  tl 
belong  to  families  in  which  there  are  other  children  afflicted 
with  the  same  infirmity ;  9  fomihes  contain  each  two  dfeaf 
and  dumb  children  among  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and 
eight;  7  fhmilies  have  each  three  deaf-mutes,  out  of  three, 
ft)ur,  seven,  eight,  and  twenty-six  children ;  3  families  con- 
tain each  four,  out  of  four,  seven,  and  ten  children ;  1  family 
has  five  deaf  and  dumb  children  out  of  eight,  and  there  is 
1  family  which  out  of  ten  children  contains  seven  deaf- 
mutes  ;  with  the  exception  of  one  brother  and  one  sister 
who  lost  their  hearing  after  birth,  all  these  children,  be- 
longing to  families  where  there  are  several  deaf  mutes,  are 
afflicted  with  congenital  dea&ess. 

Many  cases  of  deafriess  are  attended  by  circimistances 
which  deserve  to  be  especially  recorded.  One  deaf-mute  from 
birth  had  a  maternal  great-ffrandmother  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  same  malady ;  another  child,  who  lost  its  hearing 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  is  the  issue  of  a  father  who  was 
also  aflfected  with  deafness  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
there  are  several  other  parents  who  have  laboured  under 
the  same  infirmity.  In  the  family  which  numbers  7  deaf- 
mutes  out  of  ten  children,  the  father  had  an  aunt  who  was 
deaf  from  birth ;  in  another  family,  which  contains  2  deaf- 
mutes,  the  sister  of  the  father  married  with  the  brother  of 
the  mother  has  five  male  children,  of  whom  three  are 
afflicted  with  congenital  deafness.  In  one  family  the  father 
has  been  twice  married*  by  his  first  wife  he  had  two  chil- 
dren who  can  hear ;  by  his  second  he  has  one  daughter  bom 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  a  second  fiimily  the  father  has  also  con- 
tracted two  marriages ;  he  had  three  deaf  and  dumb  children 
by  his  first  wife,  and  four  children  who  hear  by  his  second. 
In  the  family  which  contains  3  deaf-mutes  out  of  twenty- 
six  children,  the  father  has  been  married  four  times ;  his 
last  wife,  who  is  affected  with  gottre,  has  h&d  five  children, 
three  of  whom  are  deprived  of  hearing.  Lastly,  in  the  fa- 
mily which,  out  of  eight  children,  numbers  five  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth,  all  the  five  were  born  in  a  damp  house, 
where  the  persons  who'  had  formerlv  resided  had  three 
*  ^ildrBii,ofwhom  two  were  deaf  and  dumb. 


We  are  enabled  to  ocnnpare  the  above  .reeixlts  with  the  r^ 
stto  of  an  inquiry  into  a  nearly  similar  number  of  cases 
obtained  at  one  of  the  English  institutions,  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  details  in  the  latter 
case  are  iroon  1 10  pupils,  and  while  they,  in  many  respects, 
verify  and  corroborate  the  evidence  already  before  us, 
in  some  important  particulars  there  is  considerable  va 
rianee.  It  appears  that  all  ordinary  means  are  used  to  ob- 
tain oorreet  statistical  data  at  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  not 
only  en  the  physical  influences  which  cause  deafhess,  but 
dso  on  the  effects  of  moral  and  inteQeetual  culture.  A 
mffieient  number  of  years  has  net  yet  elapsed  since  the  in- 
stitution was  established  to  enaUe  us  to  oraw  any  inoport- 
anC  infbrenees  from  the  hctA  hitherto  recorded.  From 
November,  1629,  to  August,  1835,  110  pupils  were- re- 
ceived into  the  Yorkshire  Institution:  of  thu  number  75 
wore  bom  deaf,  26  became  so  after  birdi,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 9  no  accurate  information  eonld  be  obtained.  The 
statements  as  to  the  time  at  which  deafhess  was  first  per- 
ceived in  the  26  above  mentioned  are  very  vague,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  large  majority  became  se  under  the  age 
of  three  years,  and  that  only  one  occurred  at  five  years  of 
i^e.  Respecting;  the  diseases  on  which  deafiness  followed, 
tnie  inlbrmation  is  fhll  and  eompleto,  so  far  as  the  obserra- 
tien  of  parents  and  the  attestation  ef  the  medical  practition- 
ers of  t&e  various  families  could  make  it.  In  9  cases  the 
deafhess  is  reported  to  have  arisen  firom  hydrocephalus  and 
other  affections  of  the  brain,  as  inflammation,  brain-fever, 
&c. :  in  5  iVom  general  fever,  scarlet-fever,  &c.;  in  4  from 
measles ;  in  3  mm  convulsions  and  other  fits ;  in  2  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  in  1  from  celd ;  and  in  3  cases 
fh>m  diseases  which  were  unknown,  or  on  which  the  friends 
of  the  children  had  no  positive  knowledge.  Seventy-four 
of  the  1 10  cases  are  in  families  where  there  are  only  these 
single  instances  of  deafness,  the  remaining  36  belong  to  27 
families,  and  these  27  families  contain  68  cases  of  deaf  and 
dumbofifi^ring.  Seventeen  of  them  have  each  2  deaf  and 
dumb;  seven  have  each  3;  two  have  each  4;  and  one  hat 
5,  making  in  all  68.    Of  these  27  families 

1      haa       6  d.d.  <5)  out  of  9  children ;  (9) 
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Hiis  statement  presents  us  with  27  families  containing  111 
children,  of  whom  68  are  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  26  of  the  1 10  cases  now  uad^  consideration  are 
the  effects  of  accident  or  disease ;  24  of  these  instances  may 
be  somewhat  positively  concluded  to  be  in  fkmiUes  free 
from  congenital  deafness,  from  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
only  instances  known  in  the  families.  The  other  case  of 
two  children,  making  the  26,  is  that  of  a  brother  and  sister 
who  are  said  to  have  become  deaf  after  birth,  in  each  case 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  at  two  and  a  half  yedrs  of 
age ;  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  in  this  instance  both  the 
father  and  the  mother  of  the  two  children  died  of  consump- 
tion at  an  early  age,  and  that  both  the  children  are  subject 
to  pulmonary  complaints  and  other  affections  indicative  of 
disease. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  children  that  have  been 
received  into  the  Yorkshire  Institutioil  8  were  subject  to 
goitre ;  7  to  other  scorbutic  tendencies ;  5  to  fits ;  2  to  par- 
tial paralysis;  2  to  consumption,  and  8  were  of  otherwise  de- 
licate constitutions ;  three  have  died,  1  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  one  of  dropsy  supervening  on  scarlatinsi,  and  one 
o6  a  very  gradual  consumption.  In  five  families  idiocy  ex- 
ists ;  in  several,  gottre  is  found  in  the  parents;  in  19, one  or 
both  the  parents  died  early,  or  before  middle  age ;  in  seve- 
ral, deafhess  exists  in  collateral  branches  of  the  femily ;  in 
one  case,  where  the  fother  is  deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  two 
children  who  can  hear,  and  one  who  is  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
another,  tiie  fkmily  consists  of  four  childceiri  two  of  whoni 
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ate  dsaf  and  dumb,  and  twins.  The  number  of  fluniliea 
employed  in  a^ricuUm«  in  the  district  to  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  extend  is  62»377;  employed  in 
trade  and  manufiictures  140,856 ;  other  families  73,333.  Of 
the  110  pupils  63  were  iVom  mining  and  manu&cturing  dis- 
tricts, and  chiefly  from  large  towns,  and  47  were  from  agri- 
cultural districts.  Of  these  110  pupils  20  were  found  to  be 
of  decidedly  superior  intellectual  powers;  61  were  of  ordi- 
nary talents ;  19  were  inferior  in  mmital  endowments,  and 
10  were  very  low  in  intellect — compared  even  with  those  of 
the  next  grade,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  considered  idiots,  for 
even  these  were  able  to  connect  simple  ideas  in  writing,  to 
comprehend  all  ordinary  subjects  ooimected  with  their  daily 
exercises  and  wants,  and  were  capable  of  moral  improve- 
ment. In  each  of  these  ten  instances  it  is  remarkable  that 
causes  exist  which  partly  account  for  this  intellectual  bar- 
renness ;  in  one  instance  the  child  and  both  the  parents  are 
unhealthy ;  in  another  there  exists  paralysis  of  one  entire 
side  of  the  body,  and  doubtless  of  one  side  of  the  brain,  as 
the  child  is  of  a  very  active  temperament;  in  the  next  case, 
there  is  a  general  feebleness  of  the  constitution  (in  this  ease 
both  the  parents  are  healthy,  and  a  very  large  family  of 
children  are  remarkably  so) ;  in  two  instances  the  children 
are  subiect  to  fits,  in  another  case  the  diild  is  a  species  of 
dwarf,  being  physically  and  mentally  undeveloped,  remark- 
ably good  humoured,  and  the  moral  sense  |ood,  considering 
the  unftivourable  circumstances  under  which  tbe  child  was 
brou^t  up ;  in  the  ninth  instance  the  pupil  laboured  under 
St.  vitus's  dance,  and  scorbutic  affections ;  and  in  the  tenth* 
the  mother  has  gottre,  the  fitther  is  dwarflsli,  and  one  of  tho 
brothers  is  an  idiot. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  at 
one  institution,  and  we  now  submit  the  form  in  which  the 
information  is  recorded.  This  form  embodies  particulars 
which,  from  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution, cannot  yet  be  completed,  and  it  is  probably  capable 
of  improvements  which  in  due  course  will  present  tnem- 
selves.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  document  which,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory,  and  which  even  in  its  present  form 
may  serve  as  a  model  till  something  better  is  suggested. 
The  book  in  whiqh  the  details  are  koot  is  divided  into  co- 
lumns varying  in  width  according  to  tne  information  to  be 
written  in  tnem.  The  heads  are  as  follows:— No.  of 
Case,  Name  of  Child,  Descrietion  and  Circumstances  of 
Parents,  Moral  and  Physical  Iiabits  of  Parents  and  Family, 
Residence,  Physical  Character  of  the  District,  No.  of  Family, 
No.  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Age  of  Pupil,  When  Admitted, 
Bom  Deaf  or  became  so,  and  when,  Under  what  Circum- 
stances became  Deaf,  If  otherwise  Diseased  and  its  Na- 
ture, No.  of  Years  at  School,  Intellectual  Character,  Moral 
Character,  Why  left  School,  Deafhess  in  Family,  Cases  of 
Consanguinity  existing  between  Parents  before  Marriage, 
Business  on  leaving  School,  Additional  Remarks. 

The  only  statistical  document  which  the  publications  of 
the  London  Asylum  fat  Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
fUmish  is  the  following  very  important  one,  extracted 
firom  their  Report  for  June,  1833,  by  which  it  is  shown  tl^t 
20  fkmilies,  containing;  169  cbilmn^  number  90  deaf- 
mutes. 

NanM. 
Mary  Martin  .  •  . 
James  Wm.  Kelly  . 
Manr  AMum  .  . 
William  ColemuB  . 
David  Thompson  . 
JamM  Coasenn  . 
George  Franklia  . 
Silos  Vukins  .  . 
Thomas  Barnes 
Thomas  Pounceby 
Henry  Tatler  .  . 
Abrm.  MiirKatroyil 
William  Bayncs 
Mary  Loregrove  . 
Elisabeth  Cherry  . 
William  Gocktou  . 
Robert  Mortimer  . 
'  ProBcis  Hanoocic  . 
Susannah  Rye  •  . 
ElisaFox    .     .     . 


FHlher  a  labourer      .     .     . 

10 

:  :  :  ? 

do.     anorter     .... 
do.     a  broadcloth  weaver 

s 

12 

.     .     6 

Motiier  n  widow    .... 

il 

.     .     .    5 

Father  a  smith     .... 

10 

.     .     .    6 

do.     a  brickU's  labourer  . 

8 

.     .     .    5 

Mother  a  widow    .... 

8 

.     .    5 

Father  a  labourer      .     .     . 

7 

.     .    6 

do.     a  o«>bbler  ...» 

S      , 

.     .    5 

do.     a  dji  or        .     .     .     . 

19 

.     .    4 

do.     a  workins  jeweller  . 

10 

.     .     4 

do.     a  cloth  weaver     .     . 

9 

.     .    4 

do.     n  schoolmaster    .     . 

8      . 

.     .     4 

fio.     a  labourer      .     .     . 

8 

.     .    4 

do.     a  watch-flnishcr 

7 

.     .     4 

Mother  a  willow    .... 

0 

.     .    4 

Father  a  cloth  weaver     .     . 

I 

.     .    3 

do.     a  small  farmer    .     . 

.     .    3 

Mother  a  widow    .... 

3 

alls 

(An  orphan) 
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From  a  circular  issued  by  the  National  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ireland,  we  are  enabled  to  extract 
some  interesting  statistical  details  which  other  institutions 
do  not  supply ;  ttiey  are  stated  as  follows :— *  We  have  kept 
an  accurate  registry  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  489 
These  belongea  to  fiimiliee  in  which  there  were  2020  chil- 


dren, of  whom  56S  were  deacf  and  dumb.    Of  the  above 
489  applioants,  279  were  boys,  and  210  girls: -423  wef» 
bom  so,  and  66  became  deaf  after  birth,  from  various  tin^ 
oases  and  aocidenta,  such  as  fklls,  blows,  kicks  of  animakp. 
colds,  measles,  fevers,  worm-fevers,  abscesses,  palsy,  &c. 
Ninetj-ieven  were  not  wholly  deaf,  though  so  much  so  as  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  learning  in  the  common  way  ;  and  all 
those  bom  deis^  as  well  as  aUnost  every  one  of  such  as  had 
lost  their  hearing  in  early  childhood,  as  a  consequence  of 
surdity,  were  totally  dumb.    The  following  scale  will  show 
the  number  of  cases  of  daal^mutes  in  diflbrent  fomilies  of 
from  1  to  12  children: — 


Total  NaiBber 
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Bbmrof  tlMM  ChildcMi  DMf  and  Domb. 
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'In  one  case  twins  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  Several 
had  minqr  defects  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Four  (3  in 
one  fomUy)  could  not  see  during  sun  light ;  3  had  lost  1 
eye,  and  5  were  blind  of  both ;  about  a  dozen  had  epileptic 
fits ;  very  many  were  afflicted  by  scrofula  (king's  evil) ;  and 
about  12  or  13  have  been  since  ascertained  to  be  more  or 
less  idiotic  To  show  the  poverty  of  the  families  the  fol 
lowing  classification  is  sufficient:— in  115  cases  the  parents 
were  labourers ;  in  79,  small  farmers ;  in  32,  servants ;  in 
28,  weavers;  (in  13  unknown;)  in  11,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths ;  in  10,  tailors,  soldiers;  in 9,  carpenters;  in  8, petty 
grocers;  (7  were  foundlings;)  in  6,  washerwomen;  in  4 
beggars,  clerks,  fishermen,  masons,  pensioners,  policemen, 
seamen,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen;  in  3,  bakers,  carriers, 
house-painters,  schoolmasters,  tide-waiters,  woollen-dra- 
pers ;  in  2,  butchers,  confectioners,  gardeners,  innkeepers, 
hackney-coachmen,  hucksters,  millers,  publicans;  in  1, 
bleacher,  brass-founder,  broker,  brogue-maker,  cap-maker, 
chandler,  chimney-sweeper,  constable,  cooper,  cork-cutter, 
com- merchant,  currier,  cordwainer,  dairyman,  dancing- 
master,  dyer,  flax-dresser,  game-keeper,  luuness-maker, 
mate,  millwright,  navy-officer,  oyster-seller,  pedlar,  plas- 
terer, postman,  postmaster,  sawyer,  spinner,  surveyor.  Of 
these  almost  exactly  one-half  were  residents  in  towns,  and 
one-half  in  country  places.' 

The  'Thirteenth  Report  of  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,'  contains  many  interesting  particulan  on  the  sta- 
tistics of  deafness.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  insti- 
tution in  1819  to  1829,  279  pupils  had  been  received,  157 
males,  and  1 22  females.  « Of  these,  1 1 6  were  bora  deaf,  and 
1 35  lost  their  hearing  in  infancy  or  childhood,  bv  disease  or 
accident ;  with  regard  to  28,  it  is  uncertain,  or  ioublful,  in 
what  way  this  misfortune  befel  them.  It  appears  from  this 
that  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  have  become  deaf,  snd 
consequently  dumb,  by  some  adventitious  cause  after  their 
birth,  than  by  any  constitutional  defect.  So  far  as  accurate 
information  has  been  obtained  among  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  by  disease  or  accident,  15  became  so  quite  in 
infancy;  27  before  1  year  of  age,  58  between  the  ages  of  1 
and  4  years ;  14  between  4  and  5  years,  and  9  between 
5  and  7  years  of  age.  Among  the  causes  producing  this 
calamity,  25  cases  are  attributed  to  the  scarlet  fever,  16  to 
various  kinds  of  fever  not  defined,  7  to  the  canker-rash,  5 
to  the  measles,  2  to  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  1  to  the 
small-pox,  1  to  the  hooping-cough,  1  to  palsy,.  I  to  the  dis- 
charge  of  cannon  at  a  military  review,  and  1  to  sudden 
fklls.  In  very  many  cases  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
procure  satisfactory  information.  The  279  pupils  have 
come  from  247  fomilies,  47  of  which  have  contained  more 
than  1  deaf  and  dumb  child ;  20  families  have  each  ood- 
tainedtwo;  4 families,  three ;  7,  four;  4, five;  2,  six;  and 
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\  wwa.  In  one  flunfly  the  &ther  is  deof  and  dumK  and 
also  four  of  the  children.  In  another,  the  father  and  two 
children  are  deaf  and  dumh.  These  are  the  onljr  instances 
in  which  either  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  has  laboured 
under  this  defect,  while  in  several  other  caseti  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  one  or  both  of  the  parents  have 
been  deaf  and  dumb,  yet  their  children  have  heard  per- 
fectly well ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  malady  is 
always  an  hereditary  one.  It  seems  rather  to  be  found 
among  certain  families  and  their  collateral  branches.  Thus 
two  of  the  pupils  (sisters)  have  had  fourteen  kinsfolks  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  whole  sixteen  being  descended  from  the 
same  great-grandmother ;  while  what  renders  this  ^i  the 
more  singular  is,  that  their  common  ancestress,  all  her 
children,  and  all  her  grand-children,  possessed  the  Acuities 
of  hearing  and  speech.' 

In  B^bian's 'Journal  de  Tlnstruction  des  Sourds-Muets,* 
No.  ii.,  p.  117,  1 18,  it  is  remarked  that  the  canton  of  Yaud, 
in  Switzerland,  containing  122  parishes,  presents  a  remark- 
able phenomenon.  In  67  parishes  there  is  not  a  single 
deaf-mute ;  in  the  other  55,  there  are  152,  which  is  about 
one  in  every  hundred  of  the  population.  In  the  district  of 
Moudon  there  are  43  deaf-mutes  among  6602  inhabitants ; 
in  Payerne  only  25  in  6095  ;  in  Eaul^nne  20  in  9688 ; 
and  in  Vall6e,  12  in  3938.  The  physical  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference are  unknown,  but  of  152  deaf-mutes  66  were  found 
capable  of  instruction.  Most  of  the  other  70  are  also 
afflicted  with  cretinism ;  age  and  diseases  of  various  kinds 
unfit  the  others  for  instruction.  Ahnost  all  are  the  chfldren 
of  poor  parents,  who  could  not  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  education. 

On  the  origin  and  transmission  of  peculiarities,  whether 
resulting  from  conformation  or  from  disease,  there  is  a 
large  assemblage  of  ihcts  in  the  writings  of  Blumenbach, 
Lawrence,  Esquirol,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  the  Combes,  and 
others ;  sufficient  perhaps  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  come 
to  some  general  conclusions,  and  to  point  towards  laws 
which  influence  the  physical  condition  of  man.  llie  more 
the  inquiry  descends  into  detail,  the  greater  are  the  dif- 
ficulties which  attend  it.  The  physical  historv  of  deafness 
is  an  almost  unexplored  fleld  for  research.  Of  late  years, 
the  writings  of  Deleau  and  Itard  have  made  known  some 
facts  calculated  to  assist  in  the  diflfusion  of  correct  views  on 
this  malady,  and  their  experience  has  led  to  some  results 
favourable  to  the  sufferers;  but  at  the  same  time  it  if 
highly  desirable  that  fkcts  slK>uld  be  collected  wherever 
they  can  be  obtained,  as  these  alone  can  lead  to  the  fbrma- 
tion  of  correct  opinions  and  the  suggestion  of  remedial 
measures.  The  bad  effects  of  in-breeding  are  known  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  horses  and  other  animals; 
it  has  also  produced  some  melancholy  instances  in  the 
human  race.  To  these  it  may  be  added  that  many  cases 
of  deaf-mutes  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  are  Uie 
offspring  of  first-cousins  and  of  other  marriages  of  near 
consanguinity.  Should  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  be 
frequently  found  to  labour  under  physical  defects,  may  we 
not  safely  infer  that  a  natural  law  is  transgressed,  and  that 
it  is  Allowed  by  its  peculiar  punishment  ?  We  conclude 
this  portion  of  our  subject  with  a  powerful  conviction  that 
public  institutions  should  unite  their  efforts  for  the  com- 
mon improvement  of  society ;  that  they  should  obtain  every 
information  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon  those  cases 
which  come  under  their  observation ;  and  f^m  time  to  time 
bring  their  details  into  one  general  form.  G>nnected  with 
a  system  of  registration,  very  ample  details  might  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  operation  of  such  a  system  every  case  of 
physical  defect  observed  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  soon 
after,  should  be  recorded ;  and  at  stated  periods  the  heads 
of  families  should  report  on  any  deficiencies  to  which  their 
children  have  become  subject,  whether  arising  fh)m  an  ori- 
ginal but  previously  unnoticed  infirmity,  or  derived  from 
accident  or  disease.  Thus  all  cases  of  ph3rsical  defect, 
whether  organic  or  functional,  all  instances  of  mental  im- 
becihty,  would  be  accumulated,  and  such  a  body  of  facts 
would  prove  in  no  small  degree  useful  \o  society. 

Before  the  practicability  of  instructing  the  deaf  was 
known,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  instruction  by 
means  of  language  was  limited  to  those  who  could  hear. 
The  idea  never  occurred,  or  if  it  did,  was  as  instantly  re- 
jected, that  the  deaf  man  was  not,  by  reason  of  his  de^if* 
ness,  excluded  from  the  means  of  acquiring  knowled^.  It 
was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  possibility  of 
oarxying  forward  the  process  of  education  in  the  absence  of 


all  hearing;  reeeivad  any  senoua  consid«ratibn. '  Bren  it 
the  present  day  there  are  many  persons  who  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  not  only  how  abstract  notions,  but  even  how  the 
names  of  palpable  objects  are  made  known  to  the  doal,  and 
at  a  still  greater  loss  to  imaffine  how  thev  can  be  brought 
to  use  language  to  expren  their  ideasi  Having  themselves 
obtained  knowledge  through  the  ear,  having  oeen  accus- 
tomed to  impart  their  thoughts  by  oral  communications, 
they  seem  to  forget  that  the  mind  has  intelligence  in  all 
the  senses,  eonnecting  it  with  the  external  world,  and  con^ 
veying  knowledge  to  those  higher  foculties  which  compare, 
discriminate,  and  judge.  In  an  intell%ent  though  unedu- 
cated deaf  person,  an  observer  would  find  these  processes 
going  forward,  though  confined  indeed  to  a  very  hmited 
sphere,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge,  but  still 
knowledge,  and  deduced  ftom  observation.  The  existence 
of  the  reasoning  power  being  thus  evident,  the  means  to 
cultivate  it  would  be  the  next  ol)ject  for  philosophic  inves- 
tigatbn.  That  Aristotle  had  never  made  these  ooservations 
and  investigations  is  evident,  or  he  would  not  have  come  to 
that  absolute  conclusion  which  excludes  the  deaf  from  all 
participation  in  knowledge.  Among  other  people  of  an- 
tient  times  these  unfortunate  beings  were  the  objects  of  a 
species  ofproscription,  being  supposed  to  labour  under  the 
curse  of  Heaven.  Pluvious  to  tne  time  of  Justinian  the 
Roman  laws  maintain  an  absolute  silence  upon  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  They  speak  frequently  of  deaf  persons,  not 
bein^  dumb ;  and  also  of  dumb  persons,  not  being  deaf; 
but  never  of  those  labouring  under  both  these  deprivations. 
The  Code  (lib.  vi,  tit  xxii.  1.  10)  mentions  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  a  manner  express  and  snecial.  Five  classes  of 
persons  labouring  under  one  or  botn  of  these  deprivations 
are  established.  Those  who  fipom  their  birth  were  deaf  and 
dumb  were  legally  incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  manu- 
mitting a  slave,  and  laboured  under  other  civil  disabilities. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  work  of  C.  Guyot,  of  Gronin 
gen,  which  is  a  dissertation  written  in  Latin  on  the  legisla- 
tion relative  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  down  Co  1 824,  with  a  fist  of 
authors,  all  that  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Saint 
Augustine  declares  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  shut  out 
firom  obtaining  reUgious  knowledge ;  and  many  respectable 
ecclesiastics  in  the  time  of  the  Abb^  de  V  Ep^  openly  con* 
demned  his  undertaldng.  The  benevolent  abb6  also  in-' 
forms  us  that  parents  considered  it  a  discredit  to  have  deaf 
and  dumb  chUdren,  and  they  believed  that  they  fulfilled 
every  claim  such  offspring  could  have  on  them  by  merely 
supplying  their  animal  wants,  concealing  them  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  or  in  some 
other  obscure  abode.  He  also  asserts  that  in  some  uncivi- 
lized countries  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  in  At>  time  re- 
garded as  monsters,  and  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as  their 
calamity  was  ascertained.  So  that  we  find  naturalists, 
legislators,  divines,  philosophers,  and  even  parents,  agreeing 
in  the  impracticabuitv  of  conveying  knowledge  otherwise 
than  by  speech,  and  thereby  excludmg  the  dei^  and  dumb 
from  au  means  of  intellectual  improvement 

From  the  advantages  which  instruction  has  afforded  to 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  last  half 
century,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their 
capabilities  for  improvement  The  deaf-mute  living  in 
society,  but  without  instruction,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  solitary  and  melancholy  of  beings.  He  is  shut 
out  from  all  but  the  most  imperfect  intercourse  with  his 
species ;  and  the  very  intellect  hy  the  possession  of  which 
he  is  raised  above  the  lower  creation  serves  only  to  heighten 
his  calamity,  and  to  render  the  sense  of  his  deprivation 
more  acute.  His  perceptions  of  external  objects  are  indeed 
accurate  but  superficisd,  and  confined  to  a  very  small 
sphere.  Of  the  various  arts  by  which  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  life  are  produced,  he  can  have  no 
knowledge  beyond  that  which  is  included  in  the  range  of 
his  own  vision.  Animal  desires  he  feels,  and  he  is  1m  by 
the  conventional  usages  of  society  to  the  performance  of 
moral  duties  and  the  avoidance  of  open  and  flagrant  crime. 
Thus  he  becomes  experienced  as  other  human  beings  are 
in  what  is  rip^ht  or  wrong.  He  sees  that  virtuous  actions 
have  a  certain  amount  of  reward,  in  the  opinions  of  ffood 
men ;  for  he  leams  to  discriminate  between  those  whose 
actions  are  proper  and  those  who  do  wrong ;  and  again,  he 
sees  that  in  many  cases  vice  meets  with  disapprobation 
and  punishment  among  mankind.  How  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience shall  affect  his  own  conduct  must  depend  not  only 
on  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed^  to  txamnle 
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«nd  the  maal  inflnar w  ct  thorn  wiA  ^liwi  ke  |w  te  m- 
fooiate,  but  «lao  on  bis  ovn  naXttral  tMiteiekt. 

Tlie  perf«raaace  of  moral  dixtiet  uMflieB  the  exefcise  of 
iQtelle^tual  facuUies ;  aad  from  lias  birth  the  deaf-mute 
makes  use  of  his  reasoma^  powers.  Ht  is  subject  to 
ehaoges  of  pun>ofie>  te  dmnges  of  feelinf,  to  ike  psasioiis, 
the  ]]^asttr€s,  ukd  the  iDfirmities  «ommmi  to  his  species. 
He  is  seouUe  of  kindness;  Jm  ^im  pnoii  of  affectioiL 
That  sufih  is  the  iiiMiinrrtffd  state  of  die  deaf  and  dumb 
might  be  proved  hjr  the  obsenriitisM  of  their  fsreiUs, 
friends,  and  instnictoft  in  bMstedB  ef  instaAoes.  That 
such  must  oeMssacily  be  ^m  qmo,  smnoeh^  them  net  to 
be  idiots,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew.  iKe  attrm,  ia  eontra- 
dictioa  to  those  who  eontend  that  deaf  mirteo  are  naturally 
more  debased  than  ether  men  in  inteUect  and  in  mcmds, 
that  there  is  not  an  indiridtial  deaf-m«to  now  tinder  in- 
struction—improring,  and  tfaen^  ewneing  xatioBal  feeiillies 


—who,  previous  to  iBistenslion*  hewsmr  diaadvanUkfeons 
the  eireumstaiMes  whirii  attended  Ua  narlier 


riwars,  did  not 
evinee  moral  scatiments  and  inlelleetual  eperatkms.  We 
haire  tmced  iht  historf  of  many  of  this  dass  in  different 
ranks  of  society  down  to  the  period  wken  the  deprtvation 
under  which  they  have  laboured  was  icst  aseertained ;  and 
we  have  found  invariably  that  adztuse  of  good  and  evil  in 
their  aetioos  and  taodoBcies  which  is  seen  amongst  other 
children.  We  ha^re  also  had  safteient  proofii  of  the  »er- 
dae  of  int^lect  even  while  I^t  were  in  a  state  of  child- 
hood. The  parenU  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  can  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  truth  of  these  observationa. 

At  the  same  lime,  It  muut  be  acknowledged  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  generally  inferior  in  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  to  those  who  do  not  labour  under  the  ssme 
defeot  But  this  inferiority  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  may 
be  satis&f  torily  accounted  for,  m  acoordanee  with  the  cpi- 
niens  above  expressed.  Andral  has  ^aotibed  the  state  of 
an  nneducated  deaf  and  dmnb  person;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  can  adopt  his  aentimsnia.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation among  this  class  of  persans  would  have  induced 
this  accomplished  pathologist  to  have  bestowed  on  them 
even  a  more  iibeml  endowment.  *  The  deafHnute  exhibits 
in  his  intdleot,  in  his  character,  and  ni  the  daaelopment  of 
his  passions,  certain  modifications  which  depend  on  his 
state  of  isolation  in  the  midst  of  society.  We  find  him  re- 
main habitually  in  a  sort  of  half-childishness,  and  he  has 
great  credulity:  to  bidance  this  he  is  like  the  savage, 
exmnpt  from  many  of  the  prejvdioes  which  we  owe  to  our 
social  education.  In  him  tbe  tender  sentiments  are  not 
very  deep ;  he  appears  not  to  be  ausoeptible  either  of  lasting 
attachments  or  of  lively  gratitada;  pitySonciies  him  hut 
feebly ;  he  is  an  entire  stranger  to  eanlation;  lie  has  few 
enjoyments  and  few  desires;  and  tlie  imptacsians  of  sad- 
ness bat  slightly  affect  him.  This  is  what  is  most  eom- 
monlr  observed  in  deaf-mntos;  bat  this  picture  is  not  oni^ 
venally  applicable.  Sssne,  more  hai^Nty  endowed,  are  ce- 
maikable  for  the  gretft  developnMiQt  of  llieir  inteiecOttail 
and  moral  nature ;  there  ars  otWrs,  on  the  ecmttary,  who 
continue  in  a  state  of  compleie  iAiory'  (Dietietmaire  de 
MSdecine,  article  Surdi-Mutit6.)  This  last  remark  of 
Andral's  requires  some  qualification.  Deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons who  possess  intellectual  feealties  are  no  mere  liable 
to  become  idiots  than  others  whose  organs  perform  their 
appointed  functions.  Their  pow«m  may  remain  wode- 
veloped ;  they  may  be  ]e:norant  of  every  thing  which  de- 
pends on  intercourse  with  mankind ;  their  reasonings  may 
be  inconclusive,  and  their  tnferenees  erroneous  from  their 
cimfined  observations ;  but  still  their  mental  powers  will 
be  called  into  action,  and  they  will  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
mnder  the  control  of  their  reasoning  fecnlties.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  idiots :  in  them  there  is  a  total  want  of  self- 
government,  a  total  absence  of  intellectual  control.  There 
are,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  cases  of  idiots  who  are 
dumb;  not,  however,  in  consequence  of  deafhess,  but  from 
their  incapacity  to  understand  the  meaning  of  language,  to 
imitate  it,  and  to  apply  it  Tliese  persons  cannot  be  Messed 
vith  tke  deqf  and  dumb.  It  may  be  this  daes  to  which 
Andral  particularly  alludes  in  die  latter  part  of  our  quota- 
tion; for  he  qualifies  his  remark  in  some  measure  by 
adding, '  The  Terence  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man  is  often  primitive,  and  independent  of  all  ex- 
ternal influences.' 

Of  the  same  opinion  with  ourselves  we  find  Deg^rando, 
Bfibian  <the  successor  of  Sicard),  Piroux  of  Nancy,  and-  all 
the  more  successfrd  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 


present  day  in  Oite  ooutttry»  a»d  thran^iMtt  Buropa  snd 
America.  The  empiricism  and  deeeptioBS  which  dis- 
honoured the  earlier  s(^iools  for  the  deaf  are  gone.  The 
eredulity  and  the  delusions  of  which  these  were  the  effect 
are  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  our  institoitions.  The  crsft  m 
no  longer  confined  to  a  few  individual,  for  whoce  benefit 
it  is  necessary  that  mankind  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  eapid>ihties  of  those  who  are  deaf  and  damli. 
To  conohorate  the  views  we  have  taken,  the  deaf  may  be 
aUowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  beautiful  acoooot 
of  the  early  life  of  lean  Massieu,  which  was  written  hj 
himself  for  the  auUior  of  '  La  CorbeiUe  des  Fleurs,'  exhi 
bits  ihe  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  Massieu,  prior 
to  the  education  which  he  received  from  Sicard.  Many 
passages  in  that  account  will  abundantly  illustrate  what 
we  have  advanced.  Massieu  is  a  metaphysician  of  ne 
common  ewt,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  answers 
to  questions  proposed  to  him,  by  various  persons,  at 
difierent  times  and  places.  He  was  asked,  *What  is 
gratitude  r  *  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart.* 
«  What  is  a  sense  T  *  A  sense  is  an  idea-carrier.*  *  What 
is  the  difference  between  things  physical  and  moral?* 
'  Iliiags  physical  are  the  objects  which  fell  under 
our  senses ;  things  moral  are  manners  and  actions 
of  mankind  ^  operations  and  qualities  of  the  souL 
Things  j^sical  are  material;  things  moral  are  immate- 
rial.' '  Wuat  is  ambition?'  *  Ambition  is  the  immoderate 
desire  of  governing,  gaining  riches,  or  possessing  anything 
which  we  nave  not  Ambition  is  also  an  excessive  ardour 
for  honour,  glory,  places  of  distinction,  exaltation.  It  is 
the  movement  of  a  soul  which  hovers  round  an  object 
whidi  it  is  coveting  or  ardently  pursuing.'  '  What  is 
hope  ?*  *  Hope  is  the  tlower  of  happiness.*  '  What  is  eter- 
nity T  'A  day  without  a  yesterday  or  to-morrow— a  line 
that  has  no  end.'  '  Does  God  reason  ?'  '  Man  reasons,  be- 
canse  he  doubts,  he  deliberates,  he  decides.  God  is  om- 
niscient; he  never  doubts:  therefore  he  never  reasonA.' 
The  account  of  Massieu's  early  Ufe  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  Sicard's  *  I1i6(Nrie  des  Signes.'  Several  translations  of 
it  have  been  published. 

The  first  mention  we  meet  with  of  the  capacity  of  those 
bom  deaf  to  receive  instruction,  is  in  the  writings  of  Ro- 
dolphus  Agricola  (bom  a.  d.  1 442)  of  Groningcn.  He  does 
not  inibrm  xxa  who  was  the  parent  of  the  art ;  but  he  men- 
tions in  hie  posthumous  work, '  De  Inventione  Dialecticse,* 
that  he  had  himself  witnessed  a  person  deaf  from  iDfiincy, 
and  consequt'ntly  dumb,  who  had  learned  to  understand 
writing,  and,  as  if  possessed  of  speech,  was  able  to  note 
down  hts  whole  thonghts.  The  truth  ef  this  relation  was 
doubted  by  Louis  Vivos,  of  Valentia,  who  wrote  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  there  is  as  good 
reaeon  to  put  trust  in  Agricola's  account  as  to  join  in 
Vives'a  di^lief.  (Bee  the  treatise,  De  Animas  of  Vivos, 
L,  U.  c,  De  Diseendi  Rntione.)  Not  long  after  the  death  of 
Agriesta,  and  during  the  life  of  Vivos,  the  theoretical 
principles  on  which  the  art  rests  were  discovered  and  pro- 
mnlged  by  the  learned  Jerome  Cardan,  of  the  University 
of  l^via,  his  native  place.  He  was  bom  in  1501  and  died 
in  15r6.  Cardan  thus  expresses  himself: — *  Writing  is 
associated  with  speech,  and  speech  vrith  thought;  out 
irrJtten  characters  and  ideas  may  be  connected  together 
without  the  intervention  of  sounds,  as  in  hierogljrphic  cha- 
racters.' (Bee  Journal  qf  Educaiion,  No.  VL  p.  204.)  The 
first  practitioner  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  was 
Pedro  de  Ponce :  this  fact  is  authenticate  by  two  of  his 
oontemporaries,  FVanciscus  Vallenus  and^Ambrosius  Mo- 
rales. Ponce  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  at 
OSa.  Morales,  In  his  '  Anti<]uities  of  Spain,'  thta  speaks  of 
Ponce: — 'He  has  already  mstructed  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  of  the  constable,  and  he  is  now  occupied  in  in- 
structing the  son  of  the  governor  of  Aragon,  deaf  and  dumb 
from  his  birth,  as  the  others  were.  What  is  most  surprising 
in  his  art  is,  that  his  pupils  speak,  write,  and  reason  very 
well.  I  have  from  one  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Velasco, 
brother  of  the  constable,  a  written  paper,  in  which  he  tells 
me  that  it  is  Fa^er  Ponce  to  whom  he  is  indebted  fi^r  his 
knowledge  of  speech.' 

The  register  of  deaths  of  the  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  San  Salvador  de  Ona,  informs  us  of  the  death  of 
Pedro  de  Ponce,  in  August,  1584 :  it  records  of  him  that 
he  *  was  distinguished  l^  his  eminent  virtues,  and  that  he 
obtained  a  just  celebrity  throughout  the  worid  in  instructing 
,  deaf-mutes  to  speak.*     John  Paul  Bo^et,  also  aJSpaniarC 
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published  a  work  on  this  subjact  nearly  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Ponce.  He  had  probably  beard  of  the  success 
which  had  been  attained  in  this  infant  art ;  and  from  tra- 
dition he  might  have  gained  some  glimpses  into  the  methods 
Ponce  had  pursued;  but  it  appears  that  he  wa^  unac- 
quainted with  those  methods  in  any  serviceable  ^rm,  as  he 
represents  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  modes  which  he 
pursued^  including  mimic  signs,  writing,  dactylology,  and 
the  oral  alphabet.  His  work,  which  was  in  efter-years 
useful  to  de  I'fip^er  is  entitled  JReduccton  de  las  LeUras, 
y  Arte  para  ensenc^  dhablar  los  Mudo8.[BowT,']  During 
the  time  of  Bk>het,  the  art  was  also  making  some  progress 
in  Italy.  Several  individuals  are  iBcntioned  in  Deg^- 
rando*s  work  who  were  more  or  less  engaged  upon  the 
subject.  Affinate  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeen^  century  on  a  manner  of  teaching  the  deaf  to 
speak  f  and  Fabrizio  d'Acquapendente  wrote  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  vision,  voice,  and  hearing ;  and  on  speech  and 
its  instruments.  In  1616,  Jean  Bonilacio  published  a 
treatise  on  the  language  of  action.  Pierre  de  Castro,  who 
was  chief  physician  to  the  duke  of  Mantiia,  instructed  the 
son  of  Pnnce  Thomas  of  Savoy,  but  it  is  not  known  on 
what  principles.  Pierre  de  Castro  died  in  1663.  About 
1670,  Father  Lana-Terzi»  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who  is  db- 
scribed  as  '  an  ardent  investigator  of  natiu^,'  employed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  giving  language  to  the  dea(  and 
teaching  the  blind  to  read  and  write. 

Many  first  discoveries  were  probably  made  of  this  art: 
several  of  them  originated  with,  or  were  carried  forwards  by» 
philologists,  and  piiticularly  among  the  schemers  for  an 
universal  lan^^uage.  In  England,  John  Bulwer's  name 
must  stand  prior  to  that  of  any  other  individual  as  an  author 
on  the  subject,  and  his  views,  as  given  in  '  Philocophus,' 
are  sound  and  practical.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to 
place  Dr.  Wallis  at  the  head  of  this  list  of  discoverers  in 
England ;  but  Bulwer's  '  Philocophus,  or  the  Deafe  and 
Dumbe  Man's  Friend,'  was  published  several  years  before 
Wallis  attempted  even  his  treatise  on  speech,  and  he  did 
not  publish  ms  claims  as  an  instructor  oi  the  deaf  till  t670. 
We  find  on  consulting  the  ahove-named  workof  Bulwer's^ 
that  Chap.  XV .  contains  the  relation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
as  to  what  Bonet  had  accomplished  in  Spain ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  Wallis  obtained  information  from  the  same 
source,  as  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Sir  K. 
Digby.    [BuLwsa.1 

A  degree  of  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Wallis  for  the 
pains  he  took  to  systematize  what  had  been  done  up  to  this 
period,  and  to  bring  the  philosophy  of  language  to  bear 
upon  the  art.  His  two  great  objects,  as  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Boyle,  were  '  to  teach  a  person  who  cannot  hear  to 
pronounce  the  sound  cftDordty  and  to  teach  him  *  to  under^ 
stand  a  language  and  know  the  signification  of  those  words 
whether  spoken  or  written,  whereby  he  mav  both  express 
his  own  sense  and  understand  the  thoughts  of  others.' 
Writing,  reading  on  the  lips,  and  speech,  the  manual 
alphabet,  logical  induction,  the  natural  s^;n8 — ^acquired 
from  the  deaf— were  the  means  he  made  use  of.  From  the 
accounts  which  have  come  to  us,  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose^ 
His  pupil,  Daniel  Whalley,  was  exhibited  befi)re  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  year  1662^  The  priority  of  his  invention 
was  disputed  by  Dr.  William  Holder,  rector  of  Bletchington, 
who  asserted  that  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taught 
Popham,  one  of  Dr.  Wallis^s  pupils,  to  speak.  Holder 
published  his  Elements  of  Speech,  with  an  Appendix^  con- 
cerning persons  Deaf  and  Thimbu  in  1669,  which  was  some 
years  after  Wallis's  first  writings  and  practice  had  been 
made  known. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Wallis  made  known  his 
inventions  for  the  deaf,  1670,  George  Sibscota  published 
a  little  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  the  *  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Man's  Discourse/  He  had  learned  from  the  writings  of 
Franciscus  ValleEius  to  what  extent  Ponce  had  succeeded 
Very  little  can  be  gleaned  from  this  work,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  reasoning  and  theorv. 

The  next  author  on  the  subject  whose  work  we  shall  notice 
is  George  Dalgarno.  His  treatise,  though  full  of  the  con- 
•ceits  of  learning,  is  essentially  practical,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  an  intelligent  person 
who  desired  to  become  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  The  date 
of  this  little  work  is  1680.    [Dalgarno.] 

Dalgarno  announces  on  the  title-page  of  *  Didasealoco- 
phus/  that  his  treatise  is  the  first  (for  aught  he  knows)  that 
h«i  been  written  on  the  subject-  He  commences  by  showing 


I  that  a  deaf  man  is  as  capable  of  understanding  and  ex- 
jiressing  a  language  as  a  blind  man,  inasmuch  as  that  all 
information  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  bodily 
organs.  He  goes  too  far  however  in  attempting  to  show 
that  the  deaf  man  has  even  superior  advantages  in  acquiring 
languages  to  those  of  the  blmd.  Dalgamo's  alphabet  u 
exhibited  in  the  article  Dactylology. 

We  will  now  trace  the  earlier  progreas  of  the  art  in  Hol- 
land.   Peter  Montans  offered  some  remarks  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  so  early  as  1635.     F.  M.  Van  Helmont 
published   in    1667  a  small   tract,   entitled  Alphabetum 
SatttrcPy  in  which  he  shows  how  the  deaf  may  be  made  td 
understand  the  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  much  after 
the  manner  ot  others  who  ale  taught  to  read.    His  book 
is  remarkable  for  some  singular  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  language;   and  he  mentions  instances  of  the 
result  of  his  system,  too  improbable  to  be  received  even  by 
the  most  eredulous.    In  1690,  John  Conrad  Amman,  a 
Swiss  physician*  residing  at  Haarlem,  undertook  the  in- 
stmction  (^  a  girl,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.    He  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  how  much  had  been  accomplished 
in  this  art :  his  own  success  was  decisive ;  and  while  his 
work  was  in  the  press,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Walli^  and  entered  into  correspondence  witib 
him.    His  essay,  entitled  '  Surdus  Loquens,*^  the  speaking 
deaf  man,  was  published  in  Latin.     His  methods  were 
founded  on  articulation.    Amman  requires  that  his  pupils' 
organs  of  spee<^  shall  be  rightly  formed*  then,  he  says, '  my 
first  care  is  to  make  him  to  sound  forth  a  voice,  without 
which  almost  all  labour  is  lost ;  but  that  one  point,  whereby 
deaf  persons  do  discern  a  voice  firom  a  mute  hreatl^  is  a 
ereat  mystery  of  art,  and  if  I  may  have  lea;ee  to  say  so,  it  k 
the  hearing  of  deaf  persons,  or  at  least  equivalent  thereto; 
y\z.,  that  trembh'ng  motion  and  titillation  which  they  per- 
ceive in  their  own  throat  whilst  they,  of  tiieir  own  accord, 
do  give  fi>rth  a  voice.    That  the  deaf  may  know  that  I  open 
ray  mouth  to  emit  a  voice,  not  simply  to  yawn,  or  to  draw 
forth  a  mute  breath,  I  put  their  hand  to  my  throat,  that 
they  may  be  made  sensibte  of  that  tremulous  motion  when 
I  utter  my  voice;  then  I  put  the  same  hand  of  theirs  to 
their  own  throat,  and  command  them  to  imitate  me ;  nor 
am  I  discourafi^ed  if,  at  the  beginning,  their  voice  Is  hard 
and  difficult,  for  in  time  it  becomes  more  atid  more  polite.* 
Amman  goes  on  to  explain  how  he  communicafes  the 
pronuBciation  of  letters  singly  and  combined,  in  a  way 
sufficiently  plain  fi»r  any  fnteui^enf  person  to  follow  his 
plan.    He  concludes  by  saying,  *  if  there  occurs  to  anybody 
anything  either  toe  hard  or  not  sufficiently  explained,  he 
mi^  exnect  a  more  full  edition ;  or  else  let  him  repair  to 
the  author,  who»  according  to  the  hghts  granted  to  him, 
win  refuse  nothing  to  any  man.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  art 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  learned  of  Germany. 
Very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Kerger  commenced 
the  work  of  instruction  at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia.  His  sister 
was  associated  with  him  in  his  labour.  He  used  drawing, 
pantomime,  articulation,  and  writing ;  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther ha  employed  dactylology,  but  he  speaks  his^y  iA 
mimic  language.  Contemporary  with  Kerger  was  George 
Raphel,  pastor  and  superintendent  of  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  at  Luneburg,  who  had  six  children,  and  among 
them  three  daughters  who  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Patcmsd 
afTeetion  made  him  an  instructor  of  the  deaf;  he  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  work  was  published  at  Lu- 
nenburg in  1718.  Other  teachers  in  Grermany  were  Otho 
Benjamin  Lasius,  the  pastor  Amoldi,  and  Samuel  Heinicke. 
Lasius  confined  himself  almost  solely  to  the  teaching  of 
visible  language,  as  reading  and  writing,  associating  the 
forms  of  the  words  with  the  ideas  they  were  intended  to 
convey.  It  is  said  that  his  pupil  made  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  could  answer 
important  questions  on  religious  subjects.  Amoldi  used 
the  means  more  commonly  employed ;  articulation,  draw- 
ing, dactylology,  writing,  and  natural  signs.  Heinicke 
was  the  instructor  at  Leipzig  of  an  institution  founded  in 
1778.  He  had  announced  previously  to  this  time  that  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks  he  had  taught  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person  to  answer  whatever  questions  were  proposed  to  him. 
He  used  those  means  whicn  had  been  employed  hy  pre- 
vious instructors,  and  he  also  {^aced  instruments  in  the 
mouths  of  his  pupils  to  regulate  the  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs  in  emitting  sounds^    He  elaimed  the  hqaour  of  ixk* 
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y^ntion  on  many  pomts,  and  guarded  mth  strict  secrecy 
some  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  a  man  of  great  self-con- 
ceit, irritable,  rude,  and  overbearing.  He  had  adopted  the 
philosophic  system  of  Kant,  and  published  some  writings 
relatinff  to  it  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  consider- 
ate talent  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of 
an  active  and  inde&tigable  spirit.  In  his  controversy  with 
the  Abb6  de  VEp^e,  he  certamly  gained  little  credit  either 
as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  or  as  a  philosopher. 

France  commenced  thb  art  later  than  the  other  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe.  Indeed  she  opposed  its  progress 
by  those  philosophic  prejudices  which  m  other  countries 
had  been  refuted  by  actual  experienc^.  A  deaf-mute  from 
birth,  named  Guibal,  had  made  his  will  in  writing  so  early 
as  1679  ;  and  prooft  of  kis  knowledge  and  intelligence  were 
produced  in  court,  so  that  it  was  confirmed.  It  is  unknown 
who  had  been  his  instructor.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  several  individuals  in  different  parts 
of  France  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  Those  of 
whom  we  know  most  are  Father  Vanin,  a  priest  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  Rodrigue  P^reire,  a  Portuguese,  Emaud, 
the  Abb6  Deschamps,  and  the  Abb6  de  rEp6e.  Father 
Vanin  employed  design  both  for  giving  inrormation  on 
sensible  objects,  and  also  in  an  allegorical  way  to  illustrate 
abstract  and  intellectual  ideas.  Very  crude  and  erroneous 
notions  must  have  resulted  from  a  system  so  imperfect,  and 
so  httle  capable  of  extensive  application.  The  first  nerson 
who  excited  general  attention  in  Paris  was  P6reire  ;  he  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the 
members  of  which  learned  body  he  exhibited  the  progress 
of  his  pupils^  His  processes  were  made  a  secret  even  to 
the  members  of  his  family ;  he  however  offered  to  disclose 
them  for  a  suitable  consideration,  which  was  withheld,  and 
the  nature  of  his  system  is  only  imperfectly  known  at  the 

£  resent  day.  His  pupils  were  highly  instructed,  more 
ighly  perhaps  than  any  of  an  earlier  or  a  subsequent 
period.  A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
meithods  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  it  is  stated  that  his  pupils  were  able  to 
understand  what  was  said  to  them,  whether  by  signs  or  by 
writing,  and  that  they  replied  vivd  voce,  or  by  writing ;  they 
eould  read  and  pronounce  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  ex- 
pressions ;  they  gave  veiy  sensible  replies  to  aU  (questions 
proposed  to  them ;  they  understood  grammar  and  its  appli- 
cations ;  Uiey  knew  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  performed 
exercises  in  geoeraphy ;  and  it  appeared  thatM.  Ftoire  had 
^iven  them,'wi£  speech,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  abstract 
ideas.  The  two  best  known  of  P6reire*s  numerous  pupils 
were  Saboreux  de  Fontenai,  and  D'Azy  d'Etavigny.  The 
former  of  these  two  lias  written  an  account  of  the  means 
pursued  by  his  teacher,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  the  baron  Deg6rando  before  mentioned.  It  appears  that 
P^reire  employed  articulation,  reading  from  the  lips,  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  a  method  of  syllabic  dactylology. 
By  this  latter  instrument  of  .instruction  he  was  enabled  to 
communicate  very  rapidly  with  his  pupils,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  words  in  different  combinations  a  knowledge 
of  their  value  was  imparted  to  them.  Thus  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  words,  through  so  rapid  a  mode  of  intercourse, 
assimilated  the  acquisition  of  language  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess with  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  The  channel  of 
communication  being  established,  and  a  copious  knowledge 
of  words  acauired,  the  art  of  the  instructor  would  be  little 
more  difl&cult  than  that  of  ordinary  education.  A  few  years 
after  P^reire*s  methods  had  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Emaud  presented  to  them  a  me- 
moir on  what  he  had  attempted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Society  gave  him  encouragement,  but  it  appears  that 
the  pupil  brought  under  their  notice  was  not  ibr  advanced 
in  instruction.  Ernaud's  attempts  were  more  particularly 
directed  to  measures  of  physical  relief;  he  revived  die  sense 
of  hearing  in  some  cases  where  it  had  been  partiidly  lost 
and  he  asserts  that  he  had  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
total  deafhess.  Articulation  was  the  principal  means  he 
employed.  In  1779  the  Abb^  Deschamps  published  his 
'Cours  El6mentaire  d'Education  des  Sourds-Muets.*  To 
the  education  of  this  class  of  persons  he  devoted  his  life 
and  his  fortune.  He  followed  in  the  track  of  Amman, 
giving  the  preference  to  articulation,  and  the  alphabet  upon 
the  lips,  over  tl^  methodical  signs  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e. 
His  establishment  was  at  Orleans,  where  he  received  paying 
pupils,  and  instructed  the  indi^nt  gratuitously. 
X  ^In  tracing  these  early  steps  m  the  instruetioD  of  the  deaf 


and  dumb,  we  have  attended  more  particularly  to  ta«wocK- 
ing  parts  of  the  different  methods  by  which  such  instruetkm 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  AVe  have  passed  over  the 
various  philosophic  theories  with  which  some  of  these 
methods  are  encumbered,  because  they  are  either  forgotten, 
or  rendered  obsolete  by  recent  discovery.  Much  learning 
was  antiently  wasted  on  subjects  in  themselves  tnyiaX, 
mysterious,  or  incomprehensible,  yet  to  such  researches  we 
owe  much  valuable  knowledge.  It  seems  that  no  inve»- 
tigation  into  the  laws  of  nature,  however  absurd  or  unat- 
tainable the  immediate  object  of  such  investigation,  is 
utterly  without  reward.  The  alchemists  of  olden  tiinea^ 
though  failing  to  discover  the  wonderful  stone  for  which 
they  sought  found  out  new  properties,  new  substances, 
and  new  combinations,  which  cheered  their  laboure  and 
conferred  direct  benefits  on  society.  So,  with  many  of  the 
writers  we  have  noticed,  their  speculations,  though  wiM, 
have  not  been  in  vain ;  the  useful  parts  of  their  systems 
have  been  retained,  and  are  now  diffusing  good  among  the 
class  for  whom  they  laboured. 

The  Abb6  de  TEp^e  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  bene- 
volent labourers  in  this  task  of  humanit}.  He  brought 
into  systematic  operation  the  notions  which  had  previoi^y 
prevailed  on  the  possibility  of  conveying  intellectual  know- 
ledge to  deaf-mutes,  and  added  to  these  stores  of  expe- 
rience from  the  resources  of  his  own  highly-gifted  and  well- 
discipUned  mind.  He  certainly  sucoeeded  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  enlisting  the  pubhc 
feeling  in  his  fivour,  and  in  drawing  the  attention  of  sove- 
reigns to  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  works  of  chanty 
and  of  mercy ;  yet  his  name  has  not  been  suffered  to  de- 
scend to  posterity  unstained  by  obloquy,  nor  undimmed  by 
malignant  censure.  It  appears  that  accident  first  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  benevolence  led 
him  to  the  consideration  how  their  wants  might  be  sup- 
plied. He  remembered  that  his  tutor  had  once  proved  to 
him  that  there  is  no  more  natural  connection  between  me- 
taphysical ideas  and  the  articulated  sounds  that  strike  the 
ear,  than  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  characters 
that  strike  the  eye,  and  that  his  tutor  drew  this  conclusion : 
-^hat  it  was  as  possible  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  by 
writing,  always  acoompaiiied  by  visible  signs,  as  to  teach 
other  men  by  words  delivered  orally,  along  with  gestures 
indicative  of  their  signification. 

In  the  early  part  of  de  I'Epee's  career  he  met  with  the 
work  of  Bonet  before  mentioned,  and  the  enlarged  treatise 
by  Amman, '  Dissertatio  de  Loquela.'  With  these  ^ides. 
aided  bv  the  enthusiasm  which  formed  a  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, ne  pursued  his  task  vigorously  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success ;  not  with  the  success  of  some  of  his 
forerunners  in  the  art  who  had  devoted  themselves  entirely 
and  for  years  to  individual  pupils.  The  Abb6  had  a  laiige 
number  of  pupils  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life  and  patri- 
mony. Every  one  who  has  been  a  teacher  knows  well  the 
degree  of  success  which  he  may  expect  if  his  whole  mind 
is  concentrated  upon  the  improvement  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  the  difficulties  he  may  anticipate  if  his  attention  is 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  pupils.  The  Abb6  appears 
to  have  made  use  of  articulation  in  one  part  of  his  career, 
for  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  teaching  by  this  aux- 
iliary ;  this  treatise  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  WTitings 
of  Bonet  and  Amman.  He  employed  dactylology,  as  it 
ever  must  be  employed,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the 
alphabet  only,  in  a  subordinate  degree.  Pictures  he  found 
an  uncertain  resource,  and  only  useful  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  instruction.  Methodical  signs  and  writing  were  the 
means  on  which  he  chiefly  depended  for  the  conveyance  of 
intellectual  knowledge.  The  employment  of  methodical 
signs  for  words  is  only  the  substitution  of  one  artificial  lan- 
guage for  another.  He  established  a  connection  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  between  these  signs  and  the  language  of 
their  country,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  that  he  esta- 
blished a  connection  between  these  signs  and  the  ideas 
which  they  were  intended  to  represent 

The  Abb6  de  TEp^e  commenced  his  work  by  endeavour- 
ing to  perfect  a  language  of  methodized  signs  as  copious  , 
and  accurate  as  the  spoken  language  of  a  highly  civilized 
country.  He  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  had  only  to 
do  this  to  reduce  the  process  of  teachine  the  deaf  to  a  mere 
translation.  He  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fiict  that 
he  had  minds  to  cultivate  and  to  fill  with  knowledge,  and 
that  without  this  cultivation  the  mere  knowledge  of  words, 
th«  translation  of  words  into  gesturM,-^d  of  gestures  again 
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into  writing,  would  be  but  labour  lost.  When  he  ^ave  his 
pupils  signs  for  words,  he  imagined  that  with  the  signs  he 
gave  them  ideas,  but  he  only  gave  them  words.  In  ac- 
quiring a  second  language,  those  who  already  possess  one 
have  at  command  a  comparative  grammar  which  informs 
them  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  v^ue  of  certain  words  in 
certain  connections  with  others ;  but  the  deaf  have  no  such 
advantage ;  their  natural  and  uncultivated  language—ges- 
ture— is  powerless  for  everything  but  the  expression  of 
their  most  ordinary  wants ;  thev  have  no  separation  of  their 
ideas  into  classes,  such  as  produce  the  parts  of  speech  in 
more  perfectly  formed  languages.  Adelun^  mentions  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  Asiatic  continent  as 
having 'but  one  sound  to  signify /oj^/W,  joy,  to  rejoice; 
and  that  through  all  persons,  moods,  and  tenses.  The  mere 
radical  ideas  are  set  down  together,  the  connecting  links 
must  be  guessed  at  They  form  plurals  as  children  do, 
either  by  repetition,  as  ireet  tree,  or  bv  adding  the  words 
much  or  other^  as  tree  much^  tree  other:  Mithridates,  v.  i. 
p.  1 8.  Thus  it  is  with  the  naturally  deaf,  the  radical  idea 
IS  all  that  their  gestural  language  is  capable  of  expressing 
until  modified  by  those  arbitrary  fcnms  of  speech  wnicli  are 
the  accessories  of  every  polished  language. 

An  example  of  the  mode  of  communication  which  the 
A.bb6  de  VEp^  adopted  may  be  taken  from  his  work.  M. 
Linguet  had  observed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  demi- 
automatons.  The  Abb6  addressed  him,  and  a  short  tune 
after  Linguet  visited  the  Abbe  and  his  pupils.  *I  requested 
him,'  says  the  Abb6  de  TEp^,  *  to  propose  at  his  fiincy, 
some  abstract  ideas  to  be  delivered  by  methodical  signs  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  As,  out  of  compliment,  he  referred 
the  choice  to  me,  I  addressed  him  to  tnis  effect: — **  Intel- 
lect, intellectual^  intelligent,  intelligence,  intelligibility, 
intelligible,  unintelligible,  intelligibly,  unintelligibly,  unin- 
telligtoility:  here  are  nine  wor£  all  eenerated  from  *  in  • 
tellect,*  to  be  expressed  by  distinct  methodical  signs.  Com- 
prehensible, incomprehensible,  comprehensibly,  incompre- 
hensibly ;  Conceivable,  inconceivable,  inconceivably  ;  idea, 
imagination,  imaginable,  unimaginable;  Faith,  credence, 
credible,  credibly;  incredible,  incredulous,  increduliiys 
here,  learned  sir,  is  a  cluster  of  abstract  ideas,  which  shall 
be  left  to  your  option."  After  some  fUrther  little  contest  of 
politeness,  he  selected  the  word  unintelligibility,  doubtless 
conceiving  it  of  greater  difficulty  than  the  rest  It  was 
instantly  rendered  to  the  pupil  and  written  down*  While 
he  was  viewing  it  with  eyes  of  amazement  I  thus  resumed: 
"  Barely  to  produce  the  word  you  specified,  learned  sir,  is  a 
mere  nothing.  I  will  now  unfold  to  you  the  means  taken 
to  prompt  it  by  methodical  signs ;  the  exposition  will  not 
detain  you  long.  Five  of  these  signs  were  fully  sufficient 
to  designate  the  word ;  and  you  saw  with  what  celerity  they 
were  given.  The  first  signifies  'not  an  external  but  an 
internal  action ;'  the  second, '  of  reading  the  mind,  that  is 
exhibiting  the  disposition  of  apprehending  the  things  pro- 
posed to  it  ;*  the  third  announces  '  the  possibility  of  this  dis- 
position,* whence  arises  the  appropriate  noun-adjective, 
intelligible;  which,  being  a  concrete  qualitv,  is  converted 
into  the  abstract  by  a  fourth  sign,  forming  tntelligibility ; 
and  Vifijih  sign  bemg  added  for  negation,  unintelngibihty 
is  produced."  By  this  and  other  examples  M.  Linguet  was 
.convinced  that  his  expression  was  inaccurate  and  incon- 
siderate; but  we  neea  not  follow  out  the  examination 
which  the  pupils  underwent  in  his  presence.  We  have 
quoted  this  example  in  order  to  show  the  mechanical 
nature  of  methodical  signs.  That  these  signs  were  well 
qualified  for  dictation  of  words  was  sufficiently  proved  in 
the  Abb6's  experience,  but  the  words  might  be  produced  by 
the  pupil  from  the  signs  of  the  teacher  without  their  being 
understood,  just  as  an  ordinary  schoolboy,  unused  to  Latin 
exercises,  might  from  the  dictation  of  his  teacher,  produce 
examples  without  understanding  a  single  idea  which  they 
contained.  These  remarks  are  not  made  without  some 
reservation;  the  Abb^  professed  to  teach  the  meanings 
which  the  signs  and  words  were  to  represent ;  but  why  did 
he  not  use  the  words  only,  without  taking  his  pupils  through 
a  double  mental  process? 

Herein  is  the  great  imperfection  of  the  system  of  metho- 
dical signs,  yet  all  his  op^tions  were  not  controlled  by  this 
peculiar  system,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  the  Abb6  made 
use  of  the'  natural  signs  used  by  the  deaf-mutes  themselves, 
and  interwove  them  with  others  of  his  own  composition. 
Thus,  in  distinguishing  gender,  he  says,  'The  gender  is 
explained  by  putting  our  hand  to  our  hatfbr  the  masculine, 
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and  to  the  ear,  the  part  to  which  a  female's  head-dress  ex 
tends,  for  the  feminine.'  In  the  English  institution  the 
hand  is  placed  to  the  beard  to  denote  the  masculine,  and 
drawn  along  the  forehead,  in  allusion  to  the  parting  of  the 
hair,  for  the  feminine.  The  following  is  the  generally-re- 
ceived sign  for  singular  and  plural :  *  The  elevation  of  the 
right  thumb  designates  the  singular,  the  motion  of  several 
fingers  the  plural.'  The  following  is  also  good :  *  To  ex- 
press doubt,  we  turn  our  head  to  the  right  a  yes,  and  to  the 
left,  a  no  ;  which  of  the  two  will  take  place  we  cannot  tell ; 
we  shall  know  only  by  the  event'  Many  similar  examples 
might  be  adduced :  how  superior  are  these  to  *  twirling  two 
fingers  round  each  other  while  declining,  that  is,  while  de- 
scending fVom  the  first  to  the  sixth,'  to  signify  the  term 
case;  or  '  the  left  hand  under  the  right  for  the  noun-sub- 
stantive,' and  *  the  right  under  the  left  for  the  adjective,' 
will  be  readily  perceived. 

We  do  not  regard  the  success  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^  as 
complete,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  he  pursued  his  methods 
with  openness  and  candour,  and  with  the  single  desire  of 

Sromoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
eaf  and  dumb.  Heinicke  of  Leipzig,  and  P^ire  of  Paris, 
must  be  regarded  as  his  rivals,  but  he  invited  them  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  various  systems,  which  they 
dechned.  While  the  good  Abb^  with  that  flrankness  which 
formed  a  beautiful  feature  in  liis  character,  soUcited  the 
examination  and  the  judgment  of  the  learned  upon  his 
methods,  his  rivals  shrouded  their  proceedings  under  a  veil 
of  mystery.  The  Abb^  devoted  his  life  and  whole  f<»rtune, 
excepting  a  bare  supply  for  his  own  wants,  to  the  service  of 
the  class  whom  he  nad  taken  under  his  protection.  P6reire 
ref\ised  to  disclose  his  methods  except  for  a  large  recom- 
pense; and  Heinicke,  in  addition  to  receiving  payment 
from  the  rich,  had  four  hundred  crowns  annually  allowed 
him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Saxony.  Both  these  persons 
made  the  art  they  professed  an  interested  speculation ;  the 
Abb6  de  I'Ep^e  only  tolerated  the  rich— he  was  proud  of 
being  the  instructor  of  the  indigent.  His  successor,  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  carried  forward  the  principles  of  De  I'Epee : 
he  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  elements  of  composition,  a 
branch  of  their  education  comparatively  new,  and  in  which 
Sicard  most  completely  evinced  his  superiority  over  his 
master.  Sicard  at  first  conducted  a  school  at  Bordeaux; 
on  the  death  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^,  Sicard  was  called  to  fill 
his  place  at  Paris.  The  philosophical  opinions  and  pene- 
trating v!<>ws  which  Sicard  maintained  and  practisca  are 
well  developed  in  his  '  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd- 
Muet'  in  which  is  developed  the  plan  on  which  he  con- 
ducted the  education  of  his  celebrated  pupil  Massieu.  He 
followed  the  leading  principles  of  De  I'Epee,  particularly  in 
employing  methodical  signs  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
of  instruction ;  he  considered  well  the  nature  of  language, 
and  by  his  clear  and  analytical  methods  of  sensible  illustra- 
tion, he  contrived  to  make  the  leading  principles  of  gram- 
mar &miliar  to  his  pupils.  In  the  latter  years  of  Sicard's 
practice  he  thought  more  favourably  of  articulation,  as  a 
means  of  rapid  communication  between  master  and  pupil, 
than  he  had  done  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  The 
Baron  Degdrando  says  of  his  most  popular  work,  '  When 
we  read  the  "  Cours  d'Instruction  a'un  Sourd-Muet,"  we 
almost  fiincy  that  we  are  reading  a  kind  of  philosophical  ro- 
mance. It  borrows  its  forms,  and  creates  a  similar  interest ; 
we  find  in  it  something  of  the  romance  of  the  Arabian 
TheophaQ  {Le  Philosojohe  Autodidactique) ;  something 
which  appears  borrowea  from  the  pictures  of  Buffon,  the 
statue  of  Condillac,  and  the  Emilius  of  Rousseau ;  it  is  a 
soul  which  has  hitherto  slumbered,  which  awakes ;  a  hitherto 
darkened  mind,  which  opens  to  the  light;  an  intelligent 
life,  which  begins  to  develop  itself,  amid  a  variety  of  scenes, 
to  the  voice  of  the  instructor;  it  is  a  kind  of  savage,  strange 
to  our  customs,  who  is  initiated  into  our  ideas,  our  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  same  time  into  our  language.  The  Abb^ 
Sicard  enlarges  upon  each  of  these  progressive  stages,  and 
he  spreads  over  them  the  charm  of  a  drama ;  he  paints  with 
warmth  the  uncertainties  and  the  joys  of  the  master  and 
the  pupil ;  and  he  succeeds  in  thus  showing,  in  an  animated 

Eicture,  definitions  and  processes  which  appear  the  most 
arren  in  their  nature ;  ne  gives  a  shape  to  the  most  ab- 
stract notions ;  it  might  be  said  that  the  Abb6  Sicard  is 
the  painter  of  syntax,  and  the  poet  (^gramtnar.  This  work 
went  through  several  editions,  and  we  need  not  be  sur* 
prised  at  it,  for  it  is  not  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  alone  that  it 
may  be  profitable.'  /^  r\r\n]^ 
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Of  the  '  Theorie  dee  Sinies,'  a  work  founded  on  the  prin- 
eiples  of  Uie  Abb6  de  TEp^,  we  can  only  give  a  faint 
gketch.  It  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  in  which  the  expressions 
*  of  the  face,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  for  the  communi- 
cation of  certain  ideas,  are  described.  The  arrangement  is 
not  the  ordinary  alphabetical  form  of  a  dictionary,  but  a 
kind  of  logical  order  '  more  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  ideas.'  The  work 
is  divided  into  twelve  classes  of  things,  adopting  in  each 
class  an  alphabetical  order  corresponding  to  the  French 
language.    These  classes  are  arranged  as  mllows : — 

i.  Signs  of  names  of  the  most  common  objects,  ana  such 
as  come  under  observation  during  infimtile  years;  these 
are  the  parts  of  the  body,  clothing,  food,  beverages,  a  town 
and  its  parts. 

2.  Vegetables,  comprising  fbrest-trees,  shrubs,  fruit-trees, 
culinary  vegetables,  medicinal  herbs,  wild  plants,  fee. 

3.  Minerals — gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
&c. 

4.  Of  man— ages  of  man,  relationships,  school,  institu- 
tion, college,  officers,  domestics  and  servants  of  a  house, 
tradespeople, mechanics,  merchants;  the  liberal  arts;  titles, 
dignities  in  towns,  cities,  and  states,  and  their  functions ; 
terms  of  war;  ecclesiastics,  and  monastic  functionaries. 

5.  Of  God,  angels,  saints. 

6.  Of  the  elements,  of  fiery,  luminous,  and  watery  me- 
teors; the  firmament,  earth,  cardinal  points,  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

7.  Parts  of  the  world ;  names  of  nations,  empires,  king- 
doms, republics,  capitals,  principal  islands,  &c. 

8.  Numbers,  measures,  weights,  time,  money,  exchanges, 
commerce. 

9.  Organic  qualities  of  man ;  abstract  organic  qualities  of 
man ;  maladies  of  the  body. 

1 0.  Qualities  of  matter ;  such  as  strike  the  senses  of  man, 
dimensions,  shapes,  surfaces,  extent,  quantity,  lines,  aneles. 

1 1 .  Physical  actions  of  man,  such  as  are  expressed  by 
verbs. 

12.  Intellect aal  ana  moral  actions  of  man»  expressed  by 
verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

These  are  the  divisions  Sicard  adopted  for  his  nomencla- 
ture, which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes 
comprising  the  work,  the  latter  portion  of  which  is  pimjly 
grammatical:  in  it  the  difierent  parts  of  speech  are  con- 
sidered not  only  under  a  general  \iew,  but  under  certain 
divisbns  which  indicate  their  value,  and  assimilate  those 
which  bear  a  relationship  to  each  other ;  thus  adverbs  of 
manner^  of  number,  of  pUtce,  of  quantity,  of  quality,  of  in- 
terrogation, of  oMnnaJtion  and  negation,  of  time,  of  dovJbt 
Mid  inquiry,  and  of  compariion,  are  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately treated  of.  Without  Questioning  whether  the  classi- 
fication adopted  in  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  '  Theory  of 
Signs*  be  the  best,  we  may  see  in  such  a  classification  the 
kind  of  gradations  needful  fi)r  supplying  the  deaf  with  an 
extensive  nomenclature ;  and  though  few  instructors  would 
make  the  work  a  practical  one,  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  system 
of  methodical  signs  there  developed  ;  yet,  as  a  text-book,  it 
unfolds  a  plan  which  any  teacher  may  modify  according  to 
his  own  views.  We  think  the  work  is  less  valued  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  for  as  signs  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
always  in  use  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in  those 
institutions  where  they  are  educated,  the  theory  of  signs 
would  be  found  of  great  use  as  a  work  of  reference  to  all 
teachers.  We  need  not  panegyrize  the  Abb6  Sicard ;  his 
exertions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  well  known  in  this 
country,  which  he  visited  during  the  political  troubles  of 
France  in  1815;  his  merits  are  acknowledged  wherever 
the  education  of  the  deaf  is  pursued.  We  have  sometimes 
been  surprised  that  the  *  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd- 
Muet'  has  not  been  translated  into  our  language.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  novelty  and  interest  as  connected  with  its 
more  immediate  design,  its  gradual  unfolding  of  a  great 
mind  involved  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness,  by  a  me- 
taphysician of  high  endowments,  presents  some  interesting 
psychological  facts  which  would  make  it  serviceable  in 
seneral  education ;  the  illustrations  of  language  and  the 
oevelopment  of  ideas  are  just  such  as  an  accomplished 
and  lively  teacher  would  desire  to  place  before  his  pupils  to 
assist  in  conveying  to  their  minds  a  just  estimation  of  the 
value  of  words  and  the  knowledge  which  they  serve  to 
impart. 

In  England,  after  the  time  of  Bulwer,  Wallis,  Sibscota, 
and  Dalgarno,  the  art  slumbered  for  many  years.    It  was 


revived  by  Henry  Baker,  tht  naturalist  and  microscomMl 
observer,  who  taught  dumb  persons  to  speak,  and  of  Whom 
it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  he  once  *  gave 
him  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published ;'  he  however 
kept  the  plan  be  followed  secret  Of  the  extetit  of  bis  suc- 
cess we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  said  that  the  names  of 
some  of  the  first  families  in  the  land  are  among  those  of 
bis  6cholai*s.  [Bakxr,  Henry.]  About  the  year  1760, 
Thomas  Braidwood  had  an  academy  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  cured  impediments  in 
Uie  speech.  He  professedly  pursued  the  plan  of  Dr.  Wallis, 
as  developed  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.*  Articu- 
lation was  therefore  the  chief  instrument  of  instruction, 
and  the  principal  medium  of  communication  between  the 
pupil  and  teacher.  In  1783  Braidwood  removed  his  school 
to  Hackney,  where  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  deserved 
reputation  for  his  successful  application  of  the  discoveries 
of  his  predecessors.  [Braidwood.]  Under  him  the  late 
Dr.  Watson  became  acquainted  with  those  principles  which 
he  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  his  predecessor, 
and  developed  in  his  work  on  the  *  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,*  and  which  he  practised  durine  his  long 
superintendence  of  the  Asylum'  in  Kent  Road,  London. 
Indeed  Dr.  Watson  was  to  Mr.  Braidwood  what  Sicard  was 
to  De  TEp^e ;  the  disciples  in  each  instance  gave  solidity 
and  permanence  to  the  systems  of  their  respective  masters. 

The  primary  instruments  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  now  generally  taught,  are  speech,  including  articula* 
tion  and  reading  on  the  lips;  and  natural  or  imitative 
signs.  B^  these  a  communication  more  or  less  direct  may 
be  established  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The 
subordinate  auxiliaries  are  writing,  pictures,  methodical 
signs,  and  dactylology;  the  last  may  be  syllabic,  as  em- 
ployed by  M.  P6reire,  or  stenographic,  as  employed  by  M. 
Kecoing,  of  Troyes,  in  the  education  of  his  deaf  and  dumb 
son.  By  this  gentleman,  stenography,  in  its  wider  sense, 
was  also  made  available  with  success.  We  have  seen  that 
artificial  articulation  was  among  the  earliest  means  resorted 
to  as  a  medium  of  communication.  Ponce,  Bonet,  Wallis, 
Van  Helmont,  Amman,  Amoldi,  Heinicke,  P^reire, 
Ernoud,  Deschamps,  Baker,  Braidwood,  and  Dr.  Wat- 
son, used  their  pupils  to  understand  the  speech  of  others 
and  to  speak  themselves-  The  great  advantage  of  speech 
is  that  it  is  the  readiest  method  of  intercourse  be 
tween  teacher  and  pupil.  In  teaching  the  deaf  BTiA 
dumb,  the  first  object  in  view  a  to  impart  to  him  the  Ian 
guage  of  his  country;  the  second  is  grounded  on  this— to 
fill  his  mind  with  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  truth. 
These  two  objects  are  generally  made  to  accompany  each 
other;  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  easy  bnguage 
iamiliarizes  him  with  the  use  of  language,  and  the  exer- 
cises in  speech  are  made  the  vehicle  of  valuable  knowledge. 
In  teaching  vocal  sounds  to  the  deaf,  the  eye  and  the  sense 
of  touch  are  chiefly  employed ;  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  classified ;  the  sounds  that  'are  labial,  dental,  hngual, 
guttural,  nasal,  and  those  which  are  combinations  of  two  or 
more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  an  order  that  the  pupil 
may  discern  differences  in  their  similarities,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  organs  of  speech  are  shown,  by  means  of  draw- 
ings, in  the  required  positions  for  the  emission  of  certain 
sounds. 

Tlie  open  mouth,  the  widening  lips,  and  part  of  the 
tongue,  may  be  shown  in  the  pronunciation  of  a,  the  nearly 
closed  lips,  hiding  both  tongue  and  teeth  in  »;  in  ^  the 
compression  of  the  lips  can  be  accurately  shown,  and  the 
labial-nasal  sound  m,  may  be  said  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
closed  lips,  and  by  a  line  of  dots  to  show  the  emission  of  air 
through  the  nostrils.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
such  drawings  are  chiefly  useful  in  showing  the  positions 
of  the  organs. 

Accompanying  the  exercise,  the  pupil  must  be  made  to 
notice  the  external  organs  of  speech  in  his  teacher,  to  feel 
the  vibration  with  his  own  hand  which  sound  creates  in 
the  trachea,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath  which 
are  caused  by  the  production  of  certain  soimds.  He  will 
be  made  to  imitate  such  utterances ;  and  by  the  exercise 
of  patience  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  inge- 
nuity chiefly  directed  to  those  little  arts  which  refer  to  the 
mechanism  of  speech,  and  patience  that  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  repeated  failures,  the  pupil  will  succeed  in 
imitating  what  he  observes,  and  in  time  he  will  aeoompU&h 
what  is  required.  In  Wilkins's  '  Essay  towards  a  Real 
Character*  there  is  a  diagram  of  the  positions  of  tlw  orgapa/ 
Jigitized  by 
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Ibr  prodttemg  vomI  founds,  which  may  he  oonsulted  with 
advanta^  though  not  in  erery  instance  accurate.  While 
a  pupil  IS  engaged  in  ac(}uiring  the  articulated  sounds  he 
ma;jr  also  he  employed  in  writing  the  letters  which  they 
indicate,  and  in  learning  their  shapes  hy  the  eye ;  he  may 
also  he  initiated  in  the  manual  alphahet  It  appears  de- 
sirable that  a  system  of  syllabic  articulation  should  be  in- 
vented for  the  deaf;  it  would  render  the  combinations  of 
sounds  more  easy  than  at  present,  assimilating  them  more 
with  spoken  language.  In  Ed^eworth's  '  Practical  Educa- 
tion' the  consequence  of  teachmg  hearing  children  alpha- 
betic sounds  is  thus  exhibited.  A  child  having  learned 
the  alphabet,  and  having  to  read  the  words  Here  u  some 
apple  pie,  would,  it  is  fairly  enough  suggested,  pronounce 
thus :  Ac/ieare  ies  eeoetne  (tpepele  petcie.  This  is  not  ex- 
aggerated ;  with  hearing  children,  constant  reading  corrects 
the  tendency ;  but  numerous  instances  of  this  nature  must 
and  do  occur  among  the  deafj  who  in  many  cases  retain 
the  first  impressions  they  receive  as  to  the  sounds  of  let- 
tei-s.  The  medley  of  sounds  wliich  we  heard  a  deaf  person 
produce  on  attempting  to  utter  the  word  greyhound  a  short 
time  ago  convinced  us  that  a  syllabic  arrangement  of 
sounds  would,  if  practicable,  be  accompanied  with  many 
advantages.  Of  late  rears,  artificial  articulation,  with  or 
witljout  the  exercise  or  reading  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker, 
has  come  almost  into  general  &vour  in  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf.  At  the  London  Asylum  it  has  always  occupied 
a  prominent  place;  it  has  been  most  successfully  intro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris;  it  is  also  em- 
ployed at  Groningen»  at  Gudensberg,  at  Quedlinbourgh,  at 
Breslau,  at  Gmund,  at  Pforzheim,  at  Zurich,  at  Sleswig, 
at  Leipzig,  at  Munich,  and  at  many  other  institutions, 
under  the  charge  of  eminent  teachers.  Not  many  of  the 
provincial  institutions  of  this  kingdom  make  speech  an 
object  of  the  first  importance ;  the  principals  of  such  insti- 
tutions generally  are  convinced  of  its  value  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  transmission  of  knowledge,  but  do  not  make  use  of  it, 
chiefiy  on  account  of  its  occupying  more  time  than  can  be 
given  to  it,  wbere  a  large  number  of  pupils  require  atten- 
tion, and  where  the  funds  will  not  support  a  sufncient  num- 
ber of  instructors  to  enable  them  to  teach  it  effectually. 
Of  its  value  as  a  rapid  mode  of  communication,  after  the 
acquirement  is  gained,  the  instructors  of  our  country  are 
well  satisfied ;  and  it  is  partially  taught  at  the  institutions 
of  Manchester  and  Exeter.  At  the  London  Institution 
some  of  the  pupils  articulate  not  unpleasantly ;  their  read- 
ing is  monotonous,  but  their  animation  in  ordinary  conver- 
sations, especially  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them,  gives  a 
species  of  natural  tone  and  emphasis  to  what  they  say. 

Another  primary  auxiliary  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes  is  that  modification  of  the  language  of  gesture 
called  natural  signs.  In  this  language  the  deaf  and  dumb 
take  great  pleasure ;  if  unrestrained,  it  would  be  their  only 
mode  of  communication  with  each  other ;  and  they  appear 
to  find  in  its  resources  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  life  and 
ibrce  to  theur  ideas.  The  ouick  changes  of  countenance 
which  they  exhibit,  the  sparkling  eyes,  the  lightcd-uii  fea- 
tures, the  sarcasms,  the  sensibiUties  thus  exi)ressed ;  the 
transitions  *  from  grave  to  gay,  fi-om  lively  to  severe,'  all 
laithfiilly  portrayed  in  the  ever-varyine  index  of  their 
mind,  speak  at  once  in  fkvour  of  this  languaee  as  the 
truest  murror  of  their  thoughts,  hopes,  wishes,  and  fbelings, 
and  inform  us  that  this  language  is  nature's  most  perfect^ 
most  expressive  interpreter.  To  this  rude  though  powerful 
mode  of  intercourse,  which  all  the  deaf  possess  in  a  higher 
or  lower  degree,  those  who  are  more  intelligent  add  si^ns 
of  description,  by  which  they  are  able  to  explain  facts  and 
eircumfitances  wbich  have  been  brought  under  their  obser- 
vation. The  teacher  takes  advantage  of  this  method  of 
communication  to  add  to  their  stores  of  knowledge,  to  en- 
rich and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  thoughts,  to  give  them 
new  food  for  the  mental  operations,  all  of  whicn  may  be 
accomplished  during  the  time  that  words  and  the  language 
of  their  country  is  imparted  to  them.  Thus  a  conventional 
language  is  formed  which  assists  in  their  intellectual  cul- 
ture, increases  their  happiness,  and  shows  them  in  some 
degree  the  connexion  which  exists  between  themselves  and 
the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  manj  insti- 
tutions this  use  is  made  of  signs :  new  knowledge  is  most 
effectually  communicated  by  their  aid.  The  sixteenth  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
furnishes  an  example  of  Which  we  pan  avail  ourselves  to 
show  the  gr^at  benefit  of  signs  in  the  business  of  instruc- 


tk)n.  The  natural  signs  for  the  words  in  which  the  sense 
of  the  sentence  is  comprised  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  '  Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  instructor  should  wish 
to  produce  the  following  sentence:  **  A  horse  runs  away 
with  a  boy,  throws  him  off,  and  kills  him."  It  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  such  a  combination  of  circumstances 
would  occur  at  the  moment,  and  thus  enable  him  to  take 
his  pupils  to  the  window  and  point  them  out.  He  must 
have  recourse,  then,  to  signs.  It  is  immaterial  what  selec- 
tion of  place  and  circumstance  is  made,  provided  only  that 
the  fkcts  to  be  enunciated  are  clear  and  prominent.  The 
scene  of  the  occurrence  may  be  laid  in  the  city.  The  boy 
is  riding  slowly  along,  staring  at  the  multitude  of  new 
objects  which  meet  his  view,  and  wholly  fbrgetful  of  his 
horse.  Suddenly  a  military  company  appears  from  a  cross- 
street,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  The  horse 
becomes  frightened  and  beyond  control :  he  dashes  through 
the  street  at  a  furious  rate.  The  boy  clings  to  the  sadcSe, 
but  is  at  length  thrown  with  violence  on  the  pavement. 
The  blood  is  seen  spouting  firom  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
People  gather  around  and  raise  him  up.  They  feel  his 
pulse ;  but  it  has  ceased,  and  the  breath  of  life  is  gone : 
the  boy  is  dead.  During  this  description,  the  class  are 
looking  most  intently  on  the  instructor.  Every  eye  is 
fixed,  and  every  countenance  full  of  expression.  He  has 
now  obtained  every  thing  for  which  he  laboured.  Their 
ideas  and  notions  of  the  met  are  as  clear  and  explicit  as  his 
own ;  and  it  only  remains  to  express  them  by  written  lan- 
guage. To  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  process 
of  writing  is  a  translation  of  signs  into  language,  is  wholly 
erroneous.  It  is  no  more  a  translation  than  the  same  ex- 
pression of  a  speaking  child  would  be,  when  the  casualty 
should  actually  occur.'  To  this  we  will  only  add,  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  a  description  is  conveyed  to  the 
pupils  is  inconceivably  great,  ana  takes  very  little  longrer 
than  the  communication  of  the  occurrence  vocally,  in  its 
shortest  form.  But  the  disadvantage  attending  such  a  mode 
of  intercourse,  when  a  language  has  to  be  taught,  is  not 
recompensed  by  its  rapidity,  as  the  words  and  the  syntax 
of  spoken  languages  are  not  employed  in  such  descriptions ; 
the  pupils  are  consequently  left  ignorant  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  sentences.  It  is  therefore  found  necessary 
to  unite  natural  and  descriptive  signs  with  writing  or  dac- 
tylology, in  the  use  of  which  the  idiom  of  the  maternal 
lan^a^e  is  preserved.  Most  of  the  English  and  American 
institutions  employ  the  signs  we  have  described;  this 
auxiliary  is  also  employed  at  Paris,  at  Yverdun,  at  Vienna, 
Toulouse,  Nancy,  6esan9on,  Bachtelen,  Pisa,  and  at  several 
other  institutions.  Mimic  signs  will  always  possess  this 
advantage  to  the  deaf  over  every  other  mode  of  intercourse, 
that  they  present  to  them  a  lively  picture,  in  which  fiicts 
and  circumstances  C/an  be  constantly  and  instantaneously 
reproduced ;  they  address  themselves  immediately  to  their 
perceptive  powers,  and  lead  them  intuitively,  and  by  a 
direct  process,  to  form  just  connexions  and  conclusions; 
while  our  conventional  tongues,  whether  addressed  to  them 
by  articulation,  by  writing,  or  by  dact}-lology,  act  upon  them 
by  the  circuitous  paths  of  association,  and  the  habit  which 
they  long  follow  or  converting  our  language  into  their  own. 
One  important  influence  which  tne  mimic  language 
exercises  on  the  intellectual  development  of  the  deaf  has 
yet  to  be  noticed.  This  results  from  its  employment 
among  themselves.  Much  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
younger  pupils  of  an  institution  obtain  is  through  this 
medium.  The  lessons  of  the  teacher  for  many  months 
have  less  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  than  the 
intercourse  with  their  associates.  This  is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  bringing  up  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  public  rather 
than  in  private  schools.  Independent  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge  which  an  assemblage  of  deaf-mutes  bring  from 
the  districts  in  which  they  have  lived,  the  fnrits  of  their 
personal  observation  and  experience,  the  events  that  have 
occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  particularly  as 
they  bear  upon  actual  occurrences,  are  lianded  down  by 
mimic  and  aescriptive  signs  from  one  generation  to  their 
successors ;  and  a  very  vaduable  and  available  store  of  intel- 
ligence is  thus  preserved,  which  at  the  same  time  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of"  character  and  familiarizes  the 
pupil  with  the  use  of  this  species  of  language.  Respecting 
methodical  signs  we  need  add  nothingto  what  has  already 
been  said  of  the  method  of  the  Abb^sDe  1'  Ep6e  and  Sicard. 
We  think  they  are  not  much  used  at  tho^resent  time  in 
I  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  CiQ^gle 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  other  aids  employed  in  deve- 
loping the  minds  of  the  deaf  are  subordinate  to  those  which 
have  now  engaged  our  attention.  Writing  is  emplo}*ed  in 
all  institutions;  it  is  an  art  which  is  soon  acquired  suffi- 
ciently well  for  all  school  purposes.  At  first  it  engages  the 
attention  of  the  pupils,  while  they  endeavour  to  form  on 
their  slates  those  combinations  of  letters,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  been  conveyed  to  them ;  and  thus  it  relieves  the 
teacher  and  employs  a  new  set  of  faculties  in  the  pupils. 
This  slow  but  permanent  repetition  of  their  lesson  assists 
in  fixing  the  forms  of  words,  and  the  matter  conveyed  by 
them,  in  their  minds.  At  a  later  stage,  it  exercises  similar 
influences  upon  them  in  a  higher  degree,  and  it  is,  besides, 
the  instrument  by  which  they  give  permanency  to  their 
thoughts  and  observations  in  those  compcwtVton*  which  form 
an  important  exercise  in  these  seminaries.  It  is  also  the 
medium  to  which  they  chiefly  have  recourse  among 
strangers,  and  among  their  Mends,  if  they  find  their  arti- 
culation is  imperfect,  and  their  signs  are  not  weU  under- 
stood. 

Dactylology  is  another  auxiliary  in  almost  universal  use. 
For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  utility  and  value  of  this 
instrument  of  instruction  we  refer  to  the  article  Dac- 
tylology. 

Pictures  and  the  art  of  drawing  are  valuable  helps  at 
the  commencement  of  instruction.  A  collection  of  all  ob- 
jects cannot  be  made,  nor  can  objects  be  so  conveniently 
referred  to  as  representations  of  them.  Either  by  reference 
to  pictures  or  real  objects,  the  first  lessons  are  conveyed  to 
the  deaf,  and  they  impart  an  interest  to  the  exercises  which 
no  other  means  could  supply.  To  those  who  have  not  well 
considered  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  much 
of  language  can  be  represented  by  a  graduated  series  of 
engravings,  or  even  by  the  rude  sketches  which  a  teacher 
can  draw  upon  his  tablet  whenevM  they  are  wanted,  to 
elucidate  the  subject  which  he  is  desirous  to  impress  on 
tlie  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  the  work  of  B^ian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sicard  (Manuel  d^Enseignement  Pratique  des 
Sourde-Muets),  the  pictorial  art  is  employed  to  exemplify 
substantives,  their  gender  and  number,  adjectives,  the  car- 
dinal numbers,  fractional  numbers,  verbs  neuter  and  active, 
personal  pronouns,  prepositions,  articles,  and  degrees  of 
comparison ;  many  other  portions  of  language  may  be  ex- 
plained by  diagrams.  Dniwing  is  thus  of  essential  service, 
and  the  pupils  often  have  recourse  to  the  advantages  it  of- 
fers for  any  communications  which  they  think  will  be  better 
comprehended  through  its  medium  than  others.  This  art 
is  therefore  encouraged,  and  in  many  institutions  direct  in- 
struction is  given  to  the  pupils  m>m  an  early  period  of 
their  education. 

The  auxiliaries  we  have  now  indicated  are  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge ;  in  some  branches 
of  study  one  may  have  a  preference  to  others,  from  its 
being  better  adapted  to  their  elucidation.  Thus  geography 
wiHl  always  be  taught  from  maps,  geology  from  sections, 
geometry  firom  diagrams ;  pictures  will  be  used  to  describe 
historical  events ;  and  signs  will  be  in  requisition  for  the 
illustration  of  the  arts  and  trades  of  men,  as  well  as  for 
showing  the  manners  and  customs  of  distant  nations.  Col- 
lections of  metals,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  animal 
substances,  vegetable  substances  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  furnish  direct  evidence  of  properties  and  changes  which 
cannot  be  desCTibed.  It  will  even  be  necessary  occasionally 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  workshop  and  its  imple- 
ments, the  laboratory  and  its  apparatus,  in  order  to  perform 
experiments,  and  to  exhibit  processes  before  their  eyes ; 
and  while  the  excitement  prevails,  to  make  use  of  the  op- 
portunity to  communicate  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  all  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb~-/an- 
fuage.  Having  the  latter,  the  attractive  form  in  which 
nowledge  is  presented  will  raise  in  them  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess this  also,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher  is  fully  accom- 
plished. 

The  period  allowed  for  instruction  in  the  public  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  varies  in  different  countries ; 
in  few  cases  is  it  so  short  as  in  England:  in  nearly  all  the 
continental  institutions  of  celebrity  it  is  considerably 
longer.  With  us  only  five  years  in  most  instances  are 
allowed  fbr  the  education  of  pupils,  who  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially sustained  by  the  fUnds  contributed  for  their  support 
Throughout  France,  Switzerland,  Wiirtemberg,  Sweden, 
and  Poland,  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  continue  six  years. 
At  the  institution  of  Groningen,  and  at  those  of  Copen- 


hagen and  Sleswig,  the  pupils  remain  seven  or  eight  years } 
at  Vienna  from  six  to  eight  years ;  at  Berlin  they  continue 
from  six  to  nine  years ;  and  at  Leipzig  for  a  like  periocL 
Should  no  other  modification  of  the  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  take  place  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  pupil^s 
continuance  in  them,  it  would  be  well  if  some  provision 
w^e  made  to  enable  pupils  of  superior  talent,  and  those 
intended  for  the  more  liberal  arts  and  trades,  to  continue 
under  special  instruction,  to  qualify  them  fbr  their  future 
business,  for  a  longer  period  than  those  who  need  no  such 
preparation.  Nearly  every  boy  may  learn  to  make  shoes* 
to  new  wood,  and  to  draw  water ;  but  it  requires  a  peculiar 
training  to  form  artists,  engravers,  clerks,  carven,  model- 
lers, and  sunerior  mechanics— arts  inwhich  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  tne  deaf  and  dumb  from  excelling. 

The  subjects  on  which  instruction  is  imparted  must 
necessarily  vary  with  the  length  of  time  given  to  education. 
The  following  plan  of  a  course  of  instruction  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  in  less  than  six  years;  it  is, 
however,  an  approximation  to  what  is  attempted  in  some 
of  the  British  institutions.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
instruments  of  teaching,  and  shall  proceed  to  mention  the 
matter  of  instruction  and  its  division  with  regard  to  time, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  pretty  nearly  what  is  actually  ac- 
complished. With  regard  to  a  sixth  year,  were  our  insti- 
tutions so  modified  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  be  kept  fbr 
such  additional  time,  it  would  generally  be  devoted  to  con- 
firming the  pupils  in  their  previous  acquirements,  to  a  repe- 
tition of  suDJects  of  more  than  common  inter^  and  to 
special  instruction,  according  to  the  dispositions  and  en- 
dowments of  the  pupils,  connected  with  their  future  desti- 
nation. In  short,  it  should  in  eveiy  way  be  made  a  retro- 
spective year  as  regards  their  school  acquirements,  and 
prospective  as  to  their  future  interests. 

The  subjects  for  instruction  are : — 

Langjuage,  inoludinfl;  nomenclature  and  syntax. 

Writing,  as  an  acquirement,  and  a  means  towajrds  higher 
attainments. 

Reading,  by  dactylology  or  by  articulation. 

Religion  and  morals,  |>receptal  and  applied. 

Geometrv  and  mechanical  orawing. 

Geography,  physical  and  political. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  and  applied. 

Drawing,  as  an  art  and  in  connexion  with  design. 

History,  antient  (fi:om  the  Old  Testament). 

History,  modem  (of  England  especially,  and  exemplary 
biography). 

History,  natural  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms). 

Physics  (properties  of  natural  bodies,  astronomy,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  &c). 

Composition  (to  induce  the  ready  use  and  application  of 
language). 

ijiejlnt  year  would  be  generally  devoted  to  instruction 
in  language  by  means  of  natural  signs,  dactylol^y,  or 
articulation,  and  writing.  Instruction  in  numbers  and 
their  combinations  by  sensible  objects,  by  manual  notation 
[Dactylology],  by  figures,  and  by  words.  Occasional 
instruction  in  moral  and  religious  duties  by  signs. 

Second  F<?ar.— Instruction  in  language  continued  by  the 
same  instruments  as  in  the  former  year;  in  arithmetic 
Geography  commenced  with  ground-plans  of  school-room, 
house,  and  neighbouring  grounds,  streets,  roads,  fields,  &c. 
Lessons  on  form,  introductory  to  geometry.  Moral  and 
religious  duties.  Composition,  commenced  by  pupils  writing 
down  their  own  observations  on  facts  and  occurrsnces  in 
short  sentences. 

TTtird  Year. — ^Language  continued;  the  two  former 
years  are  chiefly  given  to  nomenclature ;  syntax  will  now- 
more  especially  demand  attention.  Lessons  continued  in 
geometry,  geography,  arithmetic,  physics,  and  composition. 
Scripture  history  and  drawing  commenced. 

Fourth  Year. — Language  continued,  and  especially  ap- 
plied to  composition.  Direct  instruction  continued  on  all 
the  subjects  named  for  the  preceding  year. 

Fifth  Year, — In  addition  to  bringing  the  branches  of 
knowledge  commenced  to  a  close,  abstract  ideas  and  figurs'* 
tive  language;   doctrinal  religion;    the  human  body,  its 

Sarts  and  organs ;  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  man,  his 
ispositions  and  faculties,  should  be  brought  under  consi- 
deration during  this  year,  and  continued  for  as  long  a  period 
as  the  pupil  remains  under  instruction.   Those  parents  who 
can  afford  to  continue  their  children  as  private  pupils  nugllt 
Jigitized  D\ 
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have  tlicm  instructed  in  every  department  of  a  sound  Eng- 
lish education,  and,  if  they  thought  proper,  qualified  for 
tiie  more  liberal  arts  and  professions ;  for  there  exists  no 
insurmoimtable  barrier  to  the  acquisition  of  classical  learn- 
ing, mathematical  and  scientific  attainments,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  modem  languages. 

llie  foregoing  outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  deaf- 
mutes  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  actually  in  operation 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Gmiind,  Wiirtemberg,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Jaeger. 

After  the  explanations  into  which  we  have  entered  on  the 
modes  and  subjects  of  instruction,  no  lengthened  remarks 
on  the  processes  seem  to  be  requisite.  In  teaching  sub- 
stantives the  object  is  pointed  ou^  and  the  name  is  written, 
spelled  on  the  fingers,  articulated,  or  signed^  as  the  medium 
of  communication  may  be ;  all  these  are  so  many  modes  for 
expressing  the  object  referred  to.  Thus  if  man  be  the 
object,  it  is  pointed  to,  or  the  word  man  is  presented  before 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  or  it  is  spelled  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  or  it  is  pronounced,  or  the  beard  is 
touched,  and  the  height  of  man  is  indicated.  In  the  same 
manner  other  names  of  objects  are  conveyed  to  the  pupils, 
who  soon  see  that  a  connexion  exists  between  our  conven- 
tional signs  and  objects,  as  well  as  between  their  conven- 
tional signs  and  objects.  Adjectives  are  taught  in  a  some- 
what similar  way ;  the  colours  are  as  easy  as  any  other 
qualities  to  introduce  pupils  to  this  class  of  words.  A  few 
wafers,  all  of  the  same  size  but  of  different  colours,  are 
good  mechanical  aids.  When  the  colours  are  known  the 
teacher  will  pass  on  to  other  adjectives.  The  nature  of  the  in* 
definite  article  is  easily  exhibited ;  the  definite  can  only  be 
acquired  by  practice,  in  the  manner  of  hearing  and  speaking 
children.  Verbs  of  action  are  easily  imitated  by  signs,  and  the 
pupils  are  prepared  to  expect  that  there  are  words  to  indicate 
action^  as  well  as  objects,  number,  and  qualities.  Adverbs, 
which  indicate  the  manner  of  an  action,  naturally  follow 
verbs;  to  run  quickly,  to  walk  quickly,  to  walk  slowly, 
may,  it  will  be  seen,  be  accurately  conveyed  by  the  means 
employed  to  bring  instruction  so  immediately  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses.  The  possessive,  demonstrative, 
and  personal  pronouns  are  exemplified  by  real  facts  which 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  or  which  are  pur- 
posely contrived  to  arrest  his  attention.  Many  of  the 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  can  be  rendered  sensible  and 
intuitive ;  other  particles  are  taught  by  diagrams,  and  by 
examples  produced  as  occasion  requires,  and  reproduced  by 
the  pupils  from  instances  supplied  by  themselves.  The 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  andfthe  auxiliary  verbs,  can  only 
be  taught  effectually  by  the  events  and  casualties  whicn 
bring  tnem  into  use  in  ordinary  life ;  these  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  turn  them 
to  account  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  Abstract 
ideas  must  be  traced  downwards  to  those  simple  ideas  from 
which  they  originate;  indeed  the  constant  application  of 
analysis  and  induction,  which  is  continually  called  forth  in 
conveying  instruction  as  &r  as  may  be  through  a  sensible 
vehicle,  renders  this  office  of  language  more  easy  than  can 
be  conceived  by  those  not  accustomed  to  employ  such 
powerful  instruments  in  the  process  of  education.  Figura- 
tive expressions,  comparisons,  similes,  metaphors,  require  a 
series  of  progressive  lessons,  in  which  language  should  be 
employed  to  illustrate  each  step  from  the  easiest  to  the 
most  complicated  figiires  of  speech.  Examples  might  be 
taken  from  the  Scriptures,  irom  febles,  allegories,  and 
parables ;  they  should  be  especially  written  with  a  view  to 
utility,  and  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  such  subjects  as 
occur  in  any  course  of  education.  Though  in  the  plan 
marked  down  we  have  given  two  years  to  nomenclature, 
and  have  not  recommended  the  commencement  of  syntax 
till  the  third  year,  it  is  not  intended  that  this  shall  interfere 
with  the  pupil's  ^adual  introduction  to  small  sentences 
expressive  of  sensible  ideas.  Indeed  the  progress  in  lan- 
guage of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  progress  of  other 
children,  and  he  must  be  continuaUy  accustomed  to  those 
ordinary  exemplifications  of  language,  affirmative,  negative, 
and  interrogative,  which  other  children  use,  and  which 
advance  in  complexity  as  their  years  increase  and  their 
minds  become  enlightened.  As  the  manner  and  substance 
of  a  child's  conversations  indicate  the  society  in  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  and  the  educational  advantages  he 
has  received,  so  will  the  ordinary  remarks  and  compositions 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  exhibit  the  benefits  they  nave  de- 


rived from  the  means  employed  to  bring  them  into  com- 
munion with  society,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts  and 
understandings  to  the  level  of  those  who  labour  under  no 
such  deprivations. 

,The  public  establishments  for  the  reception  and  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  England  are  situated  respec- 
tively at  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Exeter,  and  Doncaster ;  those  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Paisley ;  and  those  of  Ireland  at  Claremont 
near  Dublin,  and  Belfast.  The  asylum  at  London,  situated 
in  the  Kent  Road,  was  opened  in  1792;  it  was  the  first 
asylum  in  the  kingdom  for  extending  to  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  the  benefit  of  education,  and,  from  its  establish- 
ment to  the  present  time,  nearly  1500  pupils  have  been 
received  and  educated  there.  A  bust  of  the  Rev.  John 
Townsend,  which  is  placed  in  the  committee-room,  per- 
petuates his  memory  as  the  founder  of  the  institution. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  children  reside  in  the  asylum, 
which  receives  ample  support  from  the  wealthy  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  indeed  it  possesses,  besides  its  annual 
receipts  firom  sul^criptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  a  funded 
property  of  probably  not  less  than  100,000/.,  by  which  its  per- 
manent income  is  greatly  increased.  The  instructor  of  the 
asylum  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Watson,  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson ; 
he  is  assisted  by  twelve  male  and  two  female  teachers. 
The  whole  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee.  The 
cost  per  head  of  each  pupil  is  much  greater  at  this  esta- 
blishment than  at  any  other  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. To  an  extent  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
greater  display  which  an  institution  in  a  wealthy  metropolis 
is  expected  to  make,  and  also  in  some  measure  from  the 
articles  of  maintenance  being  dearer  than  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  second  institution  which  came  into  operation  in  this 
kingdom  was  that  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  established  in 
1810,  and  at  first  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Braidwood ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  who  has  continued 
to  conduct  the  education  of  the  children  to  the  present 
time  with  the  greatest  success.  The  number  of  children 
at  present  under  instruction  is  sixty.  Mr.  Kinniburgh 
has  two  assistants.  The  institution  has  occasionally  had  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  from  want  of  funds,  and  its  use- 
fulness has  consequently  been  much  circumscribed.  Lately, 
a  ladies'  association  has  been  formed,  whose  funds  have 
already  placed  nine  children  in  the  institution ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  by  the  means  thus  brought  into  operation,  all 
needful  help  will  be  afforded  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
charity. 

The  general  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Edg^ 
baston,  near  Birmingham,  was  opened  in  1814.  It  was 
formed  in  consequence  of  a  lecture  on  the  subject  which 
was  read  by  the  late  Dr.  de  Lys  before  the  philosophical 
institution  of  Birmingham.  This  gentleman,  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Blair,  late  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  London,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  promoters 
of  the  institution.  It  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  of  Hackney.  On  the  death  of  this  gentleman  in 
1825,  M.  du  Puget,  a  Swiss  Protestant,  and  a  pupil  and 
teacher  in  the  seminary  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  the  institution.  For  many  years 
the  establishment  was  confined  in  its  means,  but  it  is  now 
rising  into  prosperity,  extending  its  buildings,  and  increas- 
ing its  number  of  pupils.  About  fifty  pupils  are  at  present 
received.  M.  du  Fuget  has  a  male  and  a.  female  assistant ; 
the  management  of  the  house  is  superintended  by  a  ma- 
tron. The  funds  are  at  present  rather  more  than  adequate 
to  the  expenditure ;  they  are  derived  from  donations,  sub- 
scriptions, and  legacies. 

Tne  national  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Ire- 
land is  situated  at  Claremont  near  Dublin.  It  owes  its 
origin  and  progress  to  the  strenuous  and  unwear3ring  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Charles  Orpen.  Soon  after  its  commencement 
in  1816,  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hum- 
phreys, who  has  continued  to  be  the  instructor  to  the  pre^ 
sent  time.  The  number  of  its  pupils  was  limited  during  the 
early  existence  of  the  institution,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
active  operations  of  numerous  juvenile  associations  during 
more  than  ten  years,  it  has  now  mnds  and  accommodation  for 
the  education  of  about  130  pupils,  the  number  under  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Humphreys  is  assisted  by  three  male  and  three 
female  teachers.  A  workmistress,  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor, 
and  a  gardener,  form  also  a  part  of  the  establishment.  Th^ 
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persona  mstmct  awrtaiB  number  of  tbe  pupils  m  their 
respective  employments.  At  this  institution  there  is  a  very 
complete  library  of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  Glasgow  institution,  formed  in  1819,  has  had  several 
teachers.  Its  present  master  is  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson, 
whose  persevering  efforts  have  raised  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  both  as  to  rank  and  character.  It  contains 
sixty  pupils.  It  has  no  fund  more  permanent  than  that 
derived  from  payments  of  pupils,  donations,  legacies  and 
annual  subscriptions.  Mr.  Anderson  has  one  assistant.  Jhe 
work  of  the  girls  is  superintended  by  the  matron. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Manchester  was 
opened  in  1824.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  appointed  master;  he 
had  been  an  assistant  for  several  years  to  Dr.  Watson  at  the 
London  institution,  the  accommodations  of  the  building 
were  only  calculated  for  50  children,  and  in  a  few  years 
after  its  establishment  manv  applications  for  admisssion 
were  annually  rejected.  A  funa  has  been  subscribed  for 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  building  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  death  of  Mr.  Vaughan  took  place  in  1834 ;  his 
jabours  and  talents  have  received  honourable  testimony  in 
that  town.  The  school  has  been  lately  committed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bingham,  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  at  first 
as  an  assistant  at  the  Birmingham  institution,  and  after- 
wards as  the  master  of  that  at  Exeter. 

The  Liverpool  school  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  William  Co- 
mer of  that  town :  it  was  opened  in  1825,  and  commenced 
as  a  day-school,  but  its  original  plan  has  undergone  some 
modifications,  and  its  pupils  are  of  the  mixed  character  of 
boarders,  day-boarders,  and  day-pupils.  Several  changes 
have  taken  place  in  its  mastership ;  the  present  teacher  is 
Mr.  Rhin^  lately  an  assistant  at  the  London  asylum.  This 
school  contains  48  pupils. 

The  West  of  England  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  established  in  1827.  It  is  situated  at  ISxeter.  Its 
especial  object  is  the  *  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
resident  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  and  Somerset.*  Like 
the  others  it  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  donatiotts,  lega- 
cies, and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children,  lis 
funds  are  about  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  fifty  children, 
the  number  at  present  in  the  institution ;  there  are  also  six 
pupils  who  pay  liberally  for  their  education.  Since  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Bingham  to  Manchester,  the  credit  of  this 
institution  has  been  amply  sustained  by  his  successor,  ftlr. 
Cordon.  The  assistants  are  one  male  and  one  female,  the 
superintendence  of  the  domestic  arrangements  is  confided 
to  a  matron. 

The  Yorkshire  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated 
at  Doncaster,  is  the  latest  fbrmed  in  this  kingdom.  It  was 
commenced  in  1829.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it  has 
been  prosperous.  Its  funds  have  gradually  increased, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Fenton,  its  first  promoter ;  it  has  been  enabled  to  admit 
every  applicant,  and  for  severil  years  a  portion  of  its  in- 
come has  been  set  a.'  Me  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  lund.  the  interest  derived  from  this  source  at 
present  supplies  the  annual  falling  off  of  subscriptions  by 
deaths  and  other  casualties.  Seventy  pupils  partake  of  the 
benefit  of  the  institution,  which  is  unaer  the  charge  of 
Mr.  C.  Baker,  and  four  assistants,  two  of  whom  are  deaf 
and  dumb.  A  workmistress  has  the  care  of  the  girls  out 
of  school  hours,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  are  super- 
intended by  a  matron. 

All  these  institutions  are  under  the  direction  of  committees 
chosen  from  the  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  towns 
where  they  are  situated ;  these  committees  appoint  masters 
and  other  officers  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meetings ;  they 
establish  the  general  rules  of  the  institutions  which  they 
control,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  in- 
struction. One  or  more  examinations  of  the  pupils  take 
place  in  the  course  of  each  year,  which  the  subscribers  and 
the  public  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

In  some  of  these  institutions  instruction  in  trades  is 
blended  with  intellectual  instruction;  such  are  those  of 
Dublin  and  Exeter.  In  others,  industrial  occupations  are 
chiefly  used  as  furnishing  exercise  or  a  change  of  employ- 
ments; of  these  the  institutions  of  Birmingham  and  York- 
shire are  instances.  The  schools  at  Paisley  and  Belfast  are 
merely  day-schooU.  In  most  of  the  institutions  there  are 
three  classes  of  pupils ;  the  most  numerous  are  the  poor, 
who  are  either  instructed  gratuitously,  as  at  London  and 
Manchester,  or  who  pay  a  small  sum,  vaiying  from  2*.  6d 


to  3#.  6d.  per  week,  as  at  Birminghami  Sxater,  and  Don- 
caster.  These  sums  are  paid  by  the  parents  or  firiends  of  th« 
children,  or  by  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  has  often  been  found  a  difficulty  to  convince 
overseers  of  the  policy  of  educating  their  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  society  ;  but  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  section  56  (a  clause  which 
was  introduced  by  the^arl  of  Harewood),  the  difficulty  is  in 
some  measure  provided  for ;  permission  being  there  given 
for  the  advance  of  sums  for  the  '  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.' 
The  second  class  of  pupils  received  into  our  institutions  are 
those  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  their  expenses,  so 
that  no  burden  is  in  such  cases  imposed  on  the  tiinds  sub- 
scribed for  charitable  purposes.  The  payment  is  generally 
20/. ;  this  being  about  the  average  expense  of  pupils  in 
the  provincial  institutions.  The  third  class  of  pupils  are 
those  whose  friends  can  afford  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  their 
education;  80/.,  100/.,  and  in  some  instances  more,  is  the 
payment  required  from  this  class.  The  number  of  such 
pupils  being  very  limited,  the  masters  of  institutions  are 
generally  allowed  this  privilege,  or  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
come arising  from  this  source  is  assigned  to  them. 

There  are  8000  deaf  mutes  in  England ;  the  insfilutions 
at  present  in  operation  are  not  capable  of  educating  metre 
than  600.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  number  are  within  the  age  and  other  qualifications 
generally  prescribed  for  education.  It  therefore  seems  ne- 
cessary that  more  extended  provisions  should  be  made  for 
their  mstruction.  The  densely  populated  country  between 
the  Tecs  and  the  Cheviot  Hills  appears  to  be  an  eligible 
district  for  the  support  of  a  public  institution  of  this  kind ; 
and  as  large  towns  are  in  all  respects  preferable  to  small 
ones,  oflering  greater  educational  advantages  and  perma- 
nent settlements  in  after-life,  the  rapidly  improving  town 
of  Newcastle  suggests  itself  as  a  proper  locality  for  such  an 
establishment  Another  institution  should  be  established 
in  the  intelligent  and  populous  city  of  Norwich,  which 
might  include  the  counties  on  that  portion  of  our  coast.  A 
third  desirable  point  for  an  institution  seems  to  be  Caer- 
marthen,  which  would  take  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  and  be 
conveniently  situated  for  the  populous  manufacturing  coun- 
ties of  Glamorgim  and  Monmouth.  Such  is  the  feeling  of 
interest  with  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  regarded,  that 
it  has  frequently  been  only  necessary  to  make  known  their 
wants  to  procure  for  them  that  sympathy  and  aid  which 
their  circumstances  require. 

The  adoption  of  a  few  simple  measures  would  imme- 
diately tena  to  place  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country  much  higher,  and  make  it  more  permanent 
than  it  has  ever  been.  At  present  each  teacher  follows  his 
own  plan,  for  he  has  no  means  of  learning  those  of  other 
teachers.  Tlie  systems  are  all  more  or  less  modified  from 
general  principles  which  have  been  long  known.  The 
matter  or  instruction  and  the  processes  vary  in  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  different  schools,  and  take  their  complexion 
from  their  respective  teachers.  The  experience  of  one  and 
the  ameliorations  introduced  into  his  practice  are  unknown 
to  all  the  others*  A  centre  of  union  is  wanted  in  which 
the  successful  expedients  of  all  shall  be  accumulated.  But 
we  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  feasible  to  form  such  a  centre 
without  exciting  jealousy  and  distrust  We  have  therefove 
to  consider  how  these  institutions  might  mutually  serve 
each  other  without  endangering  tluit  unanimi^  which  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve  among  a  number  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  same  labour  of  oenevolenoe  and  eharity.  The 
course  we  would  suggest  is.  that  each  instructor  should 
draw  up  an  outline,  with  sufficient  detail  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible, of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  his  school ;  that 
he  should  explain  generally  those  processes  by  which  he 
obtains  his  results;  state  the  average  extent  of  progress 
made  by  pupils  in  half-yearly  or  yearly  periods  throughout 
the  term  of  education ;  the  portion  of  school  discipline  and 
instruction  under  his  own  peculiar  charge ;  and  that  por- 
tion which  is  confided  to  the  assistants ;  the  arrangements 
for  the  management  of  the  pupils  when  not  i|i  school,  in- 
cluding physical  education  and  industrial  employments. 
Such  outlines  would  have  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency 
to  assimilate  conflicting  systems,  and  to  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  processes  which  would  produce  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  expense  of  printing  200  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
of  this  nature  would  be  under  5/. ;  it  might  be  transmitted 
to  all  institutions,  and  those  left  would  be  sold  to  visiter^ 
and  defray  the  cost  of  printiiig  thu/moybHUQedv^l^early  aU 
Jigitiz"  ■  ■         ^^-^^  ^-^ 
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llie  institutions  in  this  kingdom  publish  a  report  anniially. 
These  reports  never  hint  at  methods  of  teaching,  «nd  speak 
only  in  very  general  terms  of  the  results  produced,  state  the 
difficulties  or  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  proclaim  the 
continued  good  conduct  of  masters  and  matrons,  sometimes 
acknowledge  their  talents  and  industry,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence allude  to  the  progress  and  improyement  of  the 
pupils.  With  such  remarks,  and  a  statement  of  the  income, 
expenditure,  list  of  subscribers,  and  regulations,  the  pubU- 
eations  we  have  alluded  to  are  generally  filled,  and  perhaps 
it  is  all  that  is  needful  to  sati^  the  public  generally  and 
the  subscribers  in  particular.  The  *  Circulaire'  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Paris  is  a  very  different  production.  It  is 
designed  to  accumulate,  diffuse,  and  perpetuate  the  plans 
pursued  in  all  institutions  in  correspondence  with  it  It  is 
stated  in  the  third  circular,  that  thirty-seven  institutions 
have  co-operated  with  the  Paris  institution  in  this  labour. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  publication,  the  institution 
of  New  York  has  published  two  reports,  the  sixteenth  an^ 
seventeenth,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  explanatiod^^ 
of  the  principles  and  practice  followed  in  that  institution ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  institutions  will  adopt 
some  course  by  which  the  intelligence  and  ability  evinced 
in  their  management  may  be  more  widely  diffUsed.  No 
work  exists  in  the  English  language  worthy  of  ranking, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  with  many  in  other  European 
languages.  In  France  there  are  the  writings  of  Sicard,  the 
classic  production  of  Deg6rando,  the  practical  illustrations 
of  B^bian  and  Firoux,  and  the  exciting  volume  of  Paul- 
mier.  There  are  besides  a  host  of  others,  from  which  much 
solid  satisfkction  may  be  derived.  In  Germany  there  are 
the  writings  of  Wolke,  of  Daniel,  of  Venus,  of  Schwartzer, 
of  Neumann,  and  many  more.  We  want,  in  the  English 
language,  a  full  explanation  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests,  and  an  insight 
into  the  philosophy  on  which  such  principles  are  founded. 
We  want  also  practical  lessons,  introductory  to  other  school- 
books,  and  forming  an  elementary  library  or  literature  for 
the  pupils.  No  persons  are  better  qualified  to  write  good 
school-Dooks  than  tho^e  whose  practice  is  founded  on  a  sure 
theory ;  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  teach 
words  alone ;  an  acquaintance  with  things  is  essential  to  his 
pupils'  progress ;  in  this  respect  his  instructions  are  beyond 
comparison  more  valuable  tnan  those  conveyed  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  generality  of  our  schools,  and  his  school-books 
might  be  introduced  into  common  education  with  advan- 
tage. 

Tlie  provision  for  a  succession  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  is 
in  our  kingdom  very  inadeauate  and  insecure.  The  emo- 
luments of  principals  in  tn^  provincial  institutions  vary 
from  something  more  than  150/.  to  350/.  a  year;  the  as- 
sistants receive  from  10/.  to  50/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  board. 
The  principals  are  generally  men  of  education,  of  acknow- 
ledged ability,  and  of  long  experience.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  principals  of  the  public  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  engaged 
m  their  present  occupation  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 
When  such  men  from  any  circumstance  quit  their  profes- 
sion, it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  their  situations 
would  be  easily  supplied  from  the  number  of  assistants 
educated  by  them ;  but  the  diillculties  in  which  several  in- 
stitutions have  been  placed  show  the  contraiy.  The  com-r 
mittees  of  the  Dublin,  the  Birmingham,  and  the  Liverpool 
institutions  hove  at  different  times  experienced  such  difii- 
culties.  Intelhgent  assistants  will  not  permanently  connect 
themselves  to  a  profession  in  which  the  chances  of  succeed- 
ing to  a  head -mastership  are  so  few.  They  therefore  take 
the  first  oppoi-tunity  to  embark  in  some  occupation  which 
promises  more  satisfactory  hopes  of  advancement ;  thus  the 
training  they  have  undergone  is  thrown  away ;  or,  it  has 
been,  tnat  such  assistants  are  considered  too  young  to  be 
intrusted  with  tlie  charge  of  an  establishment  where  both 
sexes  are  committed  to  their  control ;  for  the  arrangements 
of  the  matron  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  master,  and 
much  of  her  power  even  with  regard  to  the  girls  must  be 
derived  fi*om  him.  It  seems  desirable  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  the  situations  of  second-masters  shall  be  rendered 
permanent,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  such  an  increase 
to  their  income  as  shall  bind  them  to  their  profession.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  committees  of  institutions  should 
augment  these  incomes  from  their  fun^s ;  they  might  thus 
pay  a  security  for  services  for  a  series  of  yearii  wl^icb  would 


never  be  direetly  benefieiai  to  the  institutlenB  under  theif 
management  A  few  hundred  pounds  granted  annually 
from  the  state  would  at  once  remove  the  difficulty,  and 
enable  each  second-master  to  receive  from  80/.  to  100/.  a 
year,  in  addition  to  his  board.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  ^nted 
from  the  government  to  the  second-master  of  each  institu- 
tion, to  be  added  to  his  salarv  after  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  provided  he  has  been  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  three  years,  would  remove 
this  difficulty,  and  furnish  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
class  of  head-masters,  whenever  vacancies  i^ould  occur  for 
such  appointments.  These  persons  would  also,  from  the 
faciliti^  they  would  acquire  in  imparting  knowledge  to  tlie 
deaf  and  dumb,  become  admirable  teachers  in  every  branch 
of  primaiy  education.  They  might  take  departments  in 
normal  schools ;  they  might  become  superintendents  or  in- 
spectors of 'districts  of  common  schools ;  and  when  such  re- 
movals took  place,  their  situations  in  institutions  for  the 
deaf  would  be  filled  by  the  junior  teachers.  Such  assist- 
anoe  as  this  would  not  intenere  with  the  established  plans 
of  any  institution ;  it  would  cost  the  government  but  little, 
and  very  great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  it  In 
some  states  the  entire  cost  of  educating  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  is  defrayed  by  the  government ;  in  others  a  large 
portion  of  the  expense  is  thus  sustained.  It  does  not  there- 
fore seem  too  much  to  expect  that  England  should  con- 
tribute towards  providing  a  supply  of  teachers  for  an  occu> 
nation  so  useful  and  so  important  to  the  wdl-being  of  a 
large  number  of  the  community.  The  noble  decree  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  is  worthy  of  imitation  :  '  Every  deaf  and 
dumb  child  bom  in  this  kingdom  shall'  receive  the  educa- 
tion necessary  to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society.' 
The  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  in  Europe,  and 
some  particulars,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
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Countries. 
Portugal 
S|>nin 
Prance 
Italy 

Switzerland 
Austria 
Prussift 

Other  German  States 
Hanover 

Ifollnnd  and  Belgfnm 
Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway 
RntsU 
United  Kingdom 


Population. 

3315.000 

11.500.000 

82.000,000 

20/>00  000 

2,000.000 

86.444.000 

18.726.823 

9.905.476 

1.500,U00 

6.166.684 

1.800,000 

3.800.000 

44.118.000 

83.365,807 


Naof 

No.  of 

unuor 

Ko. 

Deaf 

Institu. 

Instruo- 

received 

and  Dumb. 

tiont. 

Uon. 

annually. 

2.407 

1 

80 

7,255 

1 

80 

20.189 

98 

798 

159 

12.618 
3.976 

S 

'S 

89 

16 

16.684 

6 

197 

M 

8.823 

IS 

314 

62 

8.283 

88 

410 

81 

946 

1 

10 

8 

8.166 

6 

949 

50 

1,260 

2 

190 

38 

2.397 

I 

40 

8 

27.834 

2 

111 

22 

14.328 

12 

745 

149 

With  respect  to  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
instruction,  and  the  means  by  which  instruction  may  be 
imparted  to  them,  the  following  principles  are  firmly  esta- 
blished : — 

1.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  naturally  equal  to  other 
persons  in  their  intellectual  faculties  and  manifestations. 

2.  That  these  faculties  may  be  developed  by  means  of  arti- 
culated language,  or  by  natural  and  descriptive  signs,  accom- 
panied by  writing. 

3.  That  the  less  important  auxiliaries  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  dactylobgy,  writing,  drawing,  and  the 
use  ofpictures. 

4.  Tnat  by  these  means  the  mother-tongue  can  be  per- 
fectly taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and, 

5.  That  during  instruction  in  language  by  the  above  auxi- 
liaries they  may  also  acquire  the  elements  of  an  ordinary 
education. 

The  suggestions  offered  in  the  course  of  this  article,  for 
improving  and  extending  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  are  as  follow.  We  doubt  not  but  the  co-operation  of 
philanthropists,  committees,  and  teachers  would,  in  a  very 
few  years,  effect  all'  these  ameUorations. 

1.  That  the  schools  at  present  in  operation  in  this  country 
are  insufficient  fbr  the  instruction  of  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  ascertained  to  be  within  the  usual  ages  of 
education. 

2.  That  the  time  necessary  for  the  common  education  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  according  to  the  experience  of 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  is  not  less  than  six  years. 

3.  That  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
should  be  made  imperative  on  the  parishes  to  which  they 
belong. 

4«  That  lome  meaii%  by  the  press  or  otiiierwise,  are  neoes- 
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sai7  for  making  known  the  principles,  the  practice,  and  the 
experience  of  the  various  institutions. 

5.  That  it  seems  dosirahle,  in  order  to  secure  a  succession 
of  experienced  teachers,  that  the  government  of  the  country 
should  he  solicited  to  furnish  means  for  augmenttng  the 
salaries  of  second-masters  in  the  various  institutions. 

The  following  deductions  regarding  deafness  may  he 
assumed  to  he  correct;  they  are  founded  not  only  on  the 
&cts  communicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
hut  on  many  other  documents,  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  cannot  he  douhted: — 

1.  That  deafness  is  not  always  hereditary,  though  it  is 
found  in  families,  and  often  among  collatersd  relations. 

2.  That  the  diseases  to  which  infants  are  liahle  are  a  fer- 
tile source  of  deafness. 

3.  That  the  deaf  are  in  many  cases  suhject  to  other  dis- 
eases, the  principal  being  those  of  a  scrofulous  tendency. 

4.  That  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  portions  of 
this  kingdom  appear,  about  equally,  to  furnish  instances  of 
the  calamity. 

5.  That  a  perfect  system  of  registration  would  tend  to 
furnish  a  correct  census  of  the  dcnif  and  dumb,  and  would 
exhibit  many  fiicts  calculated  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the 
causes  of  deafness. 

Note.— There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  various  institutions  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
bom  deaf  and  the  number  becoming  so  after  birth,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  view : — 

B«ni  Deat  B«cftine  Dead  UncerUixu  Total. 

Paris     ...     52  37  13  102 

Yorkshire.     .75  26  9  110 

Dublin       .     .    423  66  —  489 

Hartford,  Conn.  116  135  28  278 

American  Institutions. — ^The  first  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  America  was  established  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, in  the  year  1817.  It  originated  in  the  desire  of  the 
late  Dr.  Cogwell,  to  promote  the  education  of  his  own 
daughter,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The  first  instructor  at 
this  institution  was  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grallaudet,  whose  useful 
publications  for  children  have  been  widely  circulated  in  this 
country.  He  visited  the  institution  at  Paris,  then  under 
the  charge  of  Sicard  and  B6bian,  and  on  his  return  to 
America  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  at  that 
time  the '  ^lory  and  support'  of  the  institution  at  Paris. 
The  early  instructors  ot  the  institution  at  Hartford  were 
men  of  high  literary  reputation :  among  them  were  Mr.  W. 
C.  Woodbridee,  the  eaitor  of  the  '  American  Annals  of 
Education,'  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  for  some  years  the  in- 
structor at  the  Philadelphia  institution,  and  at  present  the 
principal  of  the  Hartford  institution,  and  Mr.  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  the  present  principal  of  the  New  York  institution. 
The  Hartford  institution  has  also  supplied  instructors  to  all 
similar  establishments  in  the  United  States.  For  several 
years  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  this  institution  has 
been  130.  We  find  ftom  the  seventeenth  report  (May, 
1833),  that  25  pupils  were  supported  by  their  Ariends;  38 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  20  by  Vermont;  16  by 
Connecticut;  15  by  New  Hampshire,  and  16  by  Maine. 
There  are  eight  assistant-teachers  in  addition  to  the  mis- 
tresses who  conduct  the  education  of  the  girls  in  female 
duties  and  occupations. 

The  New  York  institution  was  commenced  in  1818.  It 
had  at  first  to  contend  with  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
system  of  instruction,  and  several  changes  of  masters  were 
the  consequence  of  this  indecision.  In  the  year  1827  the  le- 
gislature of  New  York,  by  which  the  institution  was  chiefly 
sustained,  authorized  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  to  visit  this  and  other  institutions, 
and  to  compare  the  results  of  the  different  systems  of  in- 
struction. Mr.  Flagg  therefore  visited  the  schools  at  New 
York,  Hartford,  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  report  he 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  system  of  the  two  latter  in- 
stitutions, and  he  recommended  the  directors  to  engage  an 
instructor  acquainted  with  the  improved  modes  of  teaching 
there  pursued.  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet  was  accordingly  engaged 
as  principal  of  the  New  York  institution,  and  the  school  is 
at  present  conducted  by  him  with  great  ability.  There  are 
seven  teachers,  a  matron,  an  assistant-matron,  and  five  in- 
structors in  trades.  The  trades,  which  are  taught  in  the 
intervals  of  school-hours,  are  those  of  a  cabinetmaker,  a 
shoemaker,  a  bookbinder,  a  tailor,  and  a  gardener*    One 


hundred  and  forty  pupils  parUke  of  the  benefits  of  the 
asylum,  ^f  whom  102  are  supported  by  the  state  of  New 
York ;  9  by  the  corporation  of  New  York ;  2  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Aims-House,  New  York ;  7  by  New  Jer- 
sey;  6  by  the  institution ;  1  by  the  supervisors  of  Duchess 
County,  and  13  by  their  friends.  (See  17th  Annual  Report^ 
1836.)  The  reports  of  this  institution  are  of  a  highly  valu- 
able nature ;  for,  independent  of  their  local  and  temporary 
interest,  they  contain  some  of  the  best  essays  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  the  practical  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  building  occupied  by  this  institution  is  both 
splendid  and  convenient ;  it  is  surmounted  by  an  observa- 
tory, which  is  70  feet  above  theground,  and  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  The  institution  possesses  a 
library  of  works  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  ample  as 
can  be  procured  at  the  present  time,  in  the  collection  of 
which  neither  expense  nor  labour  have  been  spared.  The 
circular  issued  by  the  directors  on  the  course  and  manner 
of  instruction  is  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  document 
The  principals  of  the  New  York  and  Hartford  institutions 
are  not  personsdly  occupied  in  the  work  of  instruction.  The 
different  classes  are  each  under  the  care  of  a  separate 
teacher,  and  the  principal  gives  a  general  superintend- 
ence to  all,  and  regulates  the  internal  economy  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  article  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  *  North  American  Review'  (Na  83)  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Barnard,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  New  York  institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  institution  was  opened  at  [Philadelphia 
in  1 824 ;  it  was  organized  by  Mr.  Clerc,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  from  the  Hartford  institu- 
tion, who,  in  1830,  was  recalled  to  take  the  charge  of  that 
institution,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  Since 
that  time  the  Pennsylvania  institution  has  been  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutton.  The  trades  taught  are  weaving, 
shoemaking,  and  a 'few  branches  of  carpentry.  Mr.  Hutton 
is  assisted  by  six  other  teachers,  two  of  them  being  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  former  pupils  of  the  institution.  The  direc- 
tors, in  their  thirteenth  report,  state  that  one  supernume- 
rary teacher  is  employed  to  guard  against  the  inconve- 
niences which  result  firom  the  occasions  loss  of  experienced 
teachers.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  provides  for  the  sup- 
port of  50  indigent  pupils  for  five  years,  it  also  provides  the 
more  needy  with  clothing.  Maryland  supports  20 ;  New 
Jersey  6 ;  and  a  few  are  received  from  Virginia  and  other 
southern  states.  A  few  years  ago  20,000  dollars  were  be- 
queathed to  this  institution  by  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard, 
the  founder  of  Girard  College. 

The  Kentucky  asylum  is  situated  at  Danville,  Mercer 
county :  it  was  opened  in  1824.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs  is  its 
master;  he  has  one  assistant  and  25  pupils.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  these  are  supported  by  the  state  of  Kentucky.  This 
institution  was  endowed  by  an  act  of  congress  with  a  town- 
ship of  land  in  Florida,  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  tliis  en- 
dowment has  yielded  a  very  trifling  revenue.  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  published  a  most  useful  series  of  practical  lessons  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  a  second  institution  has  ex- 
isted since  1 824  at  Canajoharic,  Montgomery  county.  The 
act  of  legislature  in  its  favour  expired  in  1 836,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  pupils  will  either  be  transferred  to  the  New 
York  institution,  or  to  a  new  institution,  to  be  created  far- 
ther west  in  the  state.  Mr.  Dix,  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  recommends  the  former  plan  in  his  report  to 
the  legislature.  (See  Appendix  to  17th  Annual  keportt 
New  York  institution,) 

In  1829  an  institution  was  commenced  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  It  is  partly  supported  by  funds  supplied  by  the  state 
and  partly  by  the  payments  of  pupils.  The  principal  is  the 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hubbell.  There  are  50  pupils,  who  are  re- 
ceived between  the  ages  of  10  and  30,  and  four  deaf  and 
dumb  teachers,  who  were  all  educated  at  Hartford.  I1ie 
State  of  Ohio  supports  48  pupils. 

At  Quebec,  Lower  Canada,  there  is  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  M*Donald,  who 
tudied  the  system  of  instruction  under  the  Hartford  institu- 
tion.   There  are  also  institutions  at  Mexico  and  Calcutta. 

DEAFNESS,  the  sense  of  hearing  diminished  or  abo- 
lished. Deafness  is  either  congenital  or  acquired.  When 
congenital,  it  arises  from  an  original  malformation  of  the 
ear,  and  is  then  always  accompanied  with  dumbness.  Wlien 
acquired,  it  arises  from  a  variety  of  diseases  afiiecting  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  complex  apparatus  Connected  with  fhe 
sense  of  hearing.  Some  parts  of  this  apparatus  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  examination,  and  the  function  of  other 
parts  is  but  imperfectly  known  ;  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease ;  still  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  and  even  when 
this  is  discovered,  more  difficult  than  all  to  apply  an  effec- 
tual remedy.  Hence  the  study  and  treatment  of  deafness 
are  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties ;  yet  the  subject  has 
by  no  means  enga^d  such  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  surgeon  and  physician  as  its  importance  deserves. 

Deafness  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
or  from  disease  of  the  brain.  The  oi^an  of  hearing  consists 
of  two  parts,  that  destined  to  collect  and  transmit  sound  to 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  that  composed  essentially  of  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  sentient  extremity  of  the  auaitory 
nerve  destined  to  receive  sound  and  to  transmit  the  im- 
pressions to  the  brain. 

That  part  of  the  apparatus  whose  office  it  is  to  collect 
sound  is  termed  the  auricle,  or  the  external  ear — the  ear 
commonly  so  called.  From  the  auricle  proceeds  a  nanrow 
winding  passage,  termed  the  external  auditory  passage  (mea- 
tus  auaitorius  exiemus%  which  is  closed  at  its  farthest  ex- 
tremity by  a  membrane  called  the  membrana  tympanic  or 
the  drum  of  the  ear.  Beyond  the  membrana  tympani  is 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  a  chamber  of  air, 
containing  a  curious  and  complex  apparatus,  put  in  motion 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that  produce  sound.  These 
vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  internal  apparatus  by 
the  membrana  tympani,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  and,  variously 
modified  by  that  apparatus,  and  communicated  to  the  air  in 
the  chamber  of  the  tympanum,  are  conveyed  to  the  internal 
organ,  or  the  ear  properly  so  called.  Besides  all  this  there 
is  the  passage  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  leads  from 
the  throat  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  All  these  parts 
of  the  ear  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  any  one  of  which 
is  capable  of  impairing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  sense 
of  hearing,  or  of  producing  deaftiess. 

Any  considerable  malformation  of  the  auricle,  or  external 
car,  whose  office  it  is  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that 
produce  sound,  is  found  to  occasion  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  deafness.  But  the  external  auditory  passage  is  lined  by 
a  vascular  and  highly  sentient  membrane,  studded  with 
organs  of  secretion,  by  which  are  elaborated  the  cerumen, 
or  wax,  with  which  the  passage  is  kept  in  a  state  of  mois- 
ture, and  by  which  it  is  defended  from  the  entrance  of  ex- 
ternal bodies.  A  certain  quantity  and  a  certain  quality  of 
this  secretion  are  indispensable  to  a  sound  condition  of  the 
function  of  hearing.  If  the  secretion  be  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed, the  hearing  becomes  extremely  imperfect ;  if  it  be 
increased  and  thickened,  the  hearing  may  become  altogether 
abolished.  The  quanti^  and  quality  of  this  secretion  may 
be  changed,  in  eitner  of  these  modes,  by  many  diseases ;  by 
inflammation,  for  example,  induced  by  the  application  of 
cold  and  other  causes.  Accordingly,  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
secretion  of  the  wax,  which  may  be  accumulated  in  such  a 
degree  as  completely  to  block  up  the  passage,  and  so  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  sound  to  tne  internal  ear,  is 
among  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness.  But 
inflammation  may  pass  into  ulceration;  purulent  matter 
may  form,  collect,  and  completely  obstruct  the  transmission 
of  sound.  Moreover,  morbid  growths,  as  polypi,  may  spring 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus,  and  plug  up  the 
passage.  In  these  different  modes  there  may  be  a  complete 
obUteration  of  the  auditory  passage.  This  obliteration  of 
the  auditory  passage  is  orainarily  attended  with  the  total 
abolition  of  the  sense  of  hearing;  yet  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  canal  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  line  in 
diameter,  and  in  which  its  walls  at  different  points  have 
even  touched,  without  a  great  degree  of  deafness  having 
resulted.  In  these  cases,  instead  of  deafhess,  there  has  been 
a  constant  noise  or  buzzing  in  the  ear.  Occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  there  is  the  opposite  state  of  the  auditory 
passage ;  it  is  preternaturally  enlarged ;  in  one  case  it  was 
so  much  enlarged,  that  the  ring-finger  could  easily  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  De^ness  equally  resulted 
from  this  enlargement  of  the  auditory  passage  as  from  its 
obliteration. 

The  diseases  of  the  auditory  passage  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  membrana  tympani,  which  may  be  inflamed, 
thickened,  ulcerated,  and  rendered  wholly  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  transmitting  souno.  It  has  been  ob- 
ser\'ed  to  acquire  a  thickness  as  great  as  that  of  the  sclero- 
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tic  coat  of  the  eye,  by  a  successive  deposition  of  adventitious 
membranous  layers.  It  is  then  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
quite  opaque.  Deafhess  often  coincides  with  this  altered 
condition  of  the  membrana  tympani;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  this  be  the  sole  affection,  it  be  capable  of  abo- 
lishing the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  membrane  which  lines  the  chamber  of  the  tympa- 
num may  partake  of  the  diseases  of  the  parts  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  which  are  external  to  it,  or  it  may  itself  be 
the  primary  seat  of  disease.  It  may  become  inflamed  and 
thickened,  in  conse()uence  of  which  the  capacity  of  the 
chamber  for  containing  air  must  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nished. The  fluid  commonly  secreted  by  its  membrane 
may  be  increased  in  quantity  and  vitiated  in  quality,  and 
this  increased  and  vitiated  liquid  may  occasion  deafness  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  chamber.  Such  an  altered 
secretion  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and  young  persons 
whose  mucous  secretions  in  general  are  easily  deranged 
This  accumulation  may  take  place  without  any  pain  in  the 
ear,  without  any  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  ear,  and  without 
any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  auditory  passage.  It  may  be 
suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  deafness  when  the  sense  of 
hearing  varies  materially  at  different  periods  of  the  day ; 
when  the  deafhess  is  greatest  in  the  morning,  and  is  sud- 
denly and  manifestly  increased  by  a  damp  day,  or  by  expo- 
sure to  a  cold  and  humid  atmosphere.  There  may  also  be  . 
an  accumulation  of  pus  or  of  blood  in  the  chamber  of  the 
tvmpanum.  Pus  may  be  suspected  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  tympanum  when  deafness  follows  severe  pain  in  the 
internal  ear,  attended  with  other  signs  of  inflammation; 
and  when  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  auditory 
passage  are  either  absent,  or  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Blood  mav  be  suspected  to  be  contained  in  the  chamber 
when  deafness  follows  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ear ;  or  a  fall,  or  any  cause  by  which 
a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood  is  determined  to  the  head. 
Whether  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  be  obhterated  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  the  fluid  which  moistens  its  walls,  or 
by  an  accumulation  of  pus,  or  of  blood,  the  efFused  matter 
is  often  spontaneously  removed  by  absorption,  and  the  sense 
of  hearing  gradually  returns  as  the  process  of  absorption 
goes  on. 

One  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  sense  of  hearing  is 
a  free  passage  of  air  to  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum 
through  the  Eustachian  tube.  But  the  diameter  of  this 
tube  may  be  diminished  or  wholly  obliterated  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  mucus  which  moistens  its  internal  surface, 
by  the  thickening  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  this  membrane  at  different  points.  The  entrance 
of  air  into  the  Eustachian  tube  may  aUo  be  obstructed  by 
various  diseases  of  the  throat,  as  inflammation  attacking 
the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils,  the  consequent  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  which  may  cover  and  completely  close  the 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  inflammation  may 
also  spread  from  the  throat  into  the  Eustachian  tube ;  hence 
the  pain  in  the  ear  and  the  deafness  which  so  often  accom- 
pany severe  sore  throat 

The  internal  ear,  or  that  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus  in 
which  the  impression  of  sound  is  received,  the  true  and 
proper  ear,  is,  without  doubt,  subject  to  its  own  diseases ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  very  slight  change  in  this  delicate 
structure  is  sufficient  to  occasion  deafoess.  But  this  organ 
is  placed  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  examination,  and  the 
function  of  its  different  parts  is  so  little  understood,  that  its 
morbid  changes,  as  the  causes  of  deafness,  are  alike  obscure 
during  life,  and  difficult  to  be  appreciated  by  inspection 
after  death.  The  same  is  true  of  the  diseases  of  the  nerve 
which  transmits  the  impression  from  the  internal  organ  of 
hearing  to  the  brain,  ana  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  itself. 
We  know  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  sense  of  hearing 
that  this  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  be  sound,  and  that  that 
portion  of  the  brain  with  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  in  im- 
mediate communication  be  sound ;  we  know  that  the  audi- 
tory nerve  and  the  brain  are  both  subject  to  numerous  dis- 
eases which  impair  or  abolish  their  functions.  The  substance 
of  the  nerve  may  be  diseased,  or  a  tumour  may  press  upon 
it  in  some  part  of  its  course  to  the  brain ;  the  brain  may  be 
diseased, — inflamed,  softened,  hardened,  oppressed  by  the 
effusion  of  water,  lymph,  pus,  blood,  or  by  the  growth  of 
tumours  in  its  substance,  occasioning  general  diseases,  the 
most  severe  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  as  phrenitis,  hy- 
drocephalus, epilepsy,  apoplexy,  &c  Among  the  local 
morbid  phenomena  produced  by  these  diseases,  deafhess  i»> 
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alwmyt  one.  Often  also  this  malad]^  immediatelj  follows 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions  and  retrocedent  goul^  and  it  is 
the  frequent  concomitant  of  fover.  In  all  these  cases  deaf- 
ness is  the  consequence  either  of  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of 
disordered  secretions  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  or  of  both 
conjoined ;  and  the  hearing  always  returns  as  these  diseases 
diminish  and  disappear. 

When  deafhess  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  auditory 
passage,  the  deafness  can  be  cured  only  by  the  removal  of 
tho  inflammation,  which  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
principles  proper  for  the  tneatment  of  inflammation  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  When  deafhess  results  fh)m  a  dis- 
ordered action  of  the  follicles  which  secrete  the  wax,  it  is 
often  removed  by  introducing  into  the  auditory  passage, 
night  and  morning,  a  dossil  of  cotton,  containing  some  sti- 
mulating substance,  as  camphor,  ammonia,  or  alcohol,  sus- 
pended in  almond-oil.  Wlien  the  auditory  passage  is 
loaded  with  hardened  wax,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  night 
and  morning  with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water. 
When  polypi  grow  ftom  the  lining  membrane  of  the  passage, 
they  must  be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  the  pro- 
per precautions  taken  to  prevent,  or  the  proper  remedies 
employed  to  remove,  inflammation.  When  there  flows 
from  the  passage  an  acrid  or  fetid  discharge,  the  ear  should 
be  cautiously  syringed  night  and  morning,  and  counter- 
irritation  kept  up  by  repeated  blisters  behind  the  ear,  or  by 
a  perpetual  blister,  caused  by  daily  dressing  the  vesicated 
surface  with  imguentum  lytt®.  When  the  deafness  arises 
from  a  diminished  secretion  of  wax,  good  effects  have  often 
been  experienced  by  the  employment  of  galvanism,  which 
is  found  not  only  to  occasion  a  gratehil  warmth  in  the  mea- 
tus, but  also  considerably  to  augment  the  secretion  of  wax. 
When  deafhess  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  chamber  of  the  t3rmpanum,  and  from  the 
consequent  thickening  of  the  membrane,  or  the  effusion  of^ 
fluid  into  the  cavity,  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  blisters 
behind  the  ears  and  active  purgative  medicines.  When 
closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  cause  of  deafness,  the 
imperfection  of  hearing  is  often  immediately  removed  by 
perforating  the  membrana  tympani,  this  operatioja  imme- 
diately establishing  a  free  communication  of  air  to  and  from 
the  tympanum.  When  deafness  is  the  consequence  of  dis- 
ease of  tne  auditory  nerve,  or  of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  or  cerebral  affection  must  be  discriminated  and 
ascertained  before  any  remedy  can  be  applied  with  the 
slightest  chance  of  success ;  and  even  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, it  is  too  often  only  to  satisfy  us  that  the  disease  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

DEAL,  a  borough,  market- town,  and  parish,  in  the 
hundreds  of  Cornilo  and  Bewsborough,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  a  member  of  the  town  and  port  of  Sandwich 
as  a  Cinque  Port  It  is  situated  close  to  the  sea,  on  a  bold 
open  beach,  between  the  north  and  south  Forelands,  e^hteen 
miles  south-east  from  Canterburv,  and  seventy-two  £.  S.  £. 
from  London.  l%e  number  of  inhabitants  in  1831  wcw  7268, 
who  live  for  the  most  part  in  tlio  three  streets  lying  pa- 
rallel to  the  beach,  which,  in  distinction  from  the  middle  and 
uppei  parts,  are  called  Lower  Deal.    By  a  decroe  of  Henry 


in.,  in  1^89,  and  hy  letters  patent  of  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  town  is  shown  to  have  been  at  that  time 
annexed  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  A  charter  was  granted  by 
the  11th  of  William  HI.  constituting  it  a  borough,  with  a 
corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats,  24  common 
council  men,  a  town  clerk,  and  recorder.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  stronff  castle,  erected  in  1 539  by  Henry  VUI^ 
with  a  moat  ana  a  drawbridge.  There  is  no  harbour,  but 
the  fine  roadstead  called  the  Downs,  between  tlie  shore  and 
tho  Goodwin  Sands,  is  a  usual  place  of  anchorage  for  vessels 
of  all  dimensions,  of  which,  occasionally,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred are  riding  windbound,  and  with  safety,  except  during 
heavy  gales  from  the  north  and  east,  when  some  put  into 
Ramssate  for  greater  security.  The  pilots  of  Deal  have  a 
high  character  as  intrepid  and  excellent  seamen  in  affiardin^ 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress.  The  town  is  paved,  li^le(^ 
and  watched,  and  contains  a  custom-house,  a  naval  store- 
house, a  naval  and  military  hospital,  and  a  gaol.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  engaged  in  boat-building,  sail-making, 
and  other  pursuits  subservient  to  maritime  business.  Be- 
sides a  church  and  ohapel  of  ease,  there  are  several  Dis- 
senting chapels,  &iid  a  subscription  school  for  ninety  poor 
boys  and  girls.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  i  ridaj, 
and  two  small  fkirs  in  April  and  October.  Deal  is  the 
birth'place  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned  translator 
of  Epictetus.  [CiNQUB  Ports.]  (Brayley  and  Britton's 
Beauties  of  England,  vol.  viiL,  p.  1018 ;  Municipal  Corpo- 
raiion  Report^  part  ii.,  p.  931.) 

DEALS  (German,  dielen ;  Dutch,  daeUn;  Danish,  dceler ; 
Swedish,  tiljar ;  French,  planckee  tainoes ;  Italian,  tavoh; 
Russian,  doski.)  Deals  are  boards  of  fir  above  7  inches  in 
width,  and  of  various  lengths  exceeding  €  feet.  If  less 
than  7  inches  wide  they  are  called  battens,  and  when  under 
6  feet  long  they  are  called  deal-ends.  The  deals  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  are  brought  from  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia  in  Europe,  and  from  our  principal 
North  American  colonies.  The  following  statement,  com- 
piled with  much  care  by  the  inspector-general  of  imports 
and  exports  from  the  entire  importation  of  the  year  1834, 
will  show  the  average  dimensions  of  deals,  the  produce  of 
various  countries,  the  cubical  contents  of  the  great  hun- 
dred (120),  and  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  upon  the  im- 
portation of  each  class.  The  dimensions  within  which 
each  scale  of  duty  is  chargeable,  are — 

Deals.  pCT  12^. 

•  fe«t  and  uot  abom  16  AmI  long,  not  •zoMding^  inohM  thick,  £1%. 

Above  45  ft.  in  length,  or  above  d|  in.  thick,  the  k>ad  of  60  eubie  feet^'i  10. 
ami  ftirthAr,  the  ISO        .        .         S    a 

If  of  the  growth  of  British  possessions  in  America — 

6ft.aBdiu)tabov«lCa.iale]igt)viMtexefttUagSilB.tbk.,p«rl8Q^if3   0 

1&  »  21  ..  6  H  S    ) 

16  n  91         H        and  exceeding  9i  „  4* 

exceeding  Si  ft.  in  length,  not  exceeding  4  ^  5' 

••        SI         M  ^nd  eaoaeding  4  »'  1S» 
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iSIS  per  Gt,  Hundred. 
dPri 


l»tClaM,i 

Fronfb  luua  andT  Prussia 

Sweden         •        •        •        • 
Norway        .        ,        •        , 
2ud  ClMst,  paying  dutv  £SS  per  Gt.  Hundred. 
Ftom  RusaU  and  Prussia 

Sweden        .... 
Norway         .... 
3rd  Class,  paying  duty  ie44  per  Ot  Hundred. 
From  Russia  and  Pnutia       .        • 


Sweden 
N(wway 


Total  of  Importations  in  Gt.  Hundreds 
Diilo  ditto         converted  into  loads     • 

Average  cubical  contents  of  the  Great  Hundred  of 
d^s — loa^ls  and  feet       .        .         .         .        . 
Average  rate  of  duty  per  load  actually  paid    •        . 


Average  dimensions. 


feet 

15 
15 
15 

19 
19 

19 

40 
40 
40 


inches. 

3 
8 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 


inches. 


gt  hunds, 
1.S07 

13.636 


15.538 
158, S68 


10.9 
X3    S    6 


Pcossia, 


gthunds. 
1,314 

S.043 

415 


3.772 
41.3a0 


10.48 
S    S    8 


Swodan. 


gthunds. 
1,548 

1.801 


3.439 
99.674 

8.30 
3    8    0 


Norway. 


gt  hunds. 
4.138 

549 


4.687 


6.48 
t  15    7 


Total 
froB)  the 
preceding 
countries. 


gthunds. 


8.897 


18.118 


431 


87.436 
361.787 

9.37 
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DEkLn  FROM  BRtTlSH  AMB&ICA 

8t.  paying  duty  £ii  per  great  hund. 
,           , ,           £%  10         , , 
£S 

Avenige  dimeiiftio&s. 

1 

i 

1 

UlCla 
Snd     , 

feet. 
13 
19 

40 

inchec 

8 
4 

inchea 
10 

837 
80 

Total  importation  in  great  hnndrcdt     .        «        •        . 
Ditttt        U4lto       WMwerted  ImIo  loadf          .        « 
Ar^rago  oublcal  eontvntB  of  Ihe  great  hmsdrtd 
of  deab-in  loads  and  feet 

Aftrage  rate  of  duly  per  load  aetoaliy  paid  •        • 

19.569 
107. 9M 

6.14 
f.    d. 
7    41 

•The  effect  of  this  method  of  charging  duties,  viz.,  to 
exact  fixed  rates  upon  all  deals  within  given  dimensions, 
has  been  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  natural  course  of 
trade.  When  the  duty  was  charged  at  a  fixed  rate  t)er 
great  hundred  without  reference  to  dimensions,  and  when 
that  duly  was  on  a  moderate  scale,  it  ^as  ih&  practice  in 
the  wood-woducing  countries  to  cut  deals  of  those  dimen- 
sions which  would  produce  the  greatest  cubical  quantity  of 
sound  wood  from  each  tree,  and  it  then  rarely  happened 
that  deals  were  longer  than  12  feet,  but  when  the  duty  was 
greatly  increased,  and  it  was  charged  according  to  their 
dimensions  in  classes  with  varying  intervals,  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  scale,  it  became  an  object  to  introduce  as 
much  w^  as  possible  at  each  specific  rate  of  charge,  and 
without  much  regard  to  economy  in  cutting.  This  will  be 
at  once  apparent  when*  it  is  seen  that  under  the  present 
scale  of  duty,  a  deal  brought  from  Europe  1 2  feet  long  and 
1 1  itiches  wide,  pars  a  duty  equivalent  to  57*.  6d.  per  load 
of  50  cubic  feet,  while  a  deal  of  the  same  lengtn,  but  2 
inch^  narrolrer,  pays  at  the  rate  of  70*.  4d,  per  load;  and  on 
one  of  16  feet  long  and  11  inches  wide,  the  charge  Is  equal 
to  only  43*.  2d.  rer  load.  It  will  be  equally  apparent  tnat 
with  a  rate  of  auty  forming  a  large  percentage  upon  the 
first  cost  of  the  article,  no  person  will  import  any  deals 
much  short  of  each  of  the  maximum  dimensions  admissible 
at  each  mte  of  duty,  but  will  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  material 
when  necessary,  in  order  to  escape  a  higher  rate  of  charge ; 
by  this  means  the  cost  is  necessarily  enhanced  to  the  con- 
stnnef.  Tlio  same  motive  does  not  operate  with  respect  to 
the  lower  taxed  deals  of  the  Englisn  colonies,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  arie  accordingly  brought  of  such  dimensions 
that  the  duty  amounts  to  one-third  more  upon  the  cubical 
contcfttu  than  it  would  amount  to  if  the  importers  availed 
themfietve&  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  the  way  adopted 
by  the  importers  of  European  deftls.  It  will  be  seen  tliat 
the  duty  charged  upon  the  deals  of  Sweden,  and  still  more 
upon  those  of  Norway,  is,  by  the  working  of  the  system, 
much  higher  than  upon  the  shipments  from  Russia  and 
Prussia ;  this  arises  partly  fifom  tne  different  sizes  to  which 
the  trees  ^row  in  the  respective  countries,  and  partly  from 
the  difliciuty  experienced  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in  con- 
veying the  trees  alter  they  are  cut  down  rapid  or  narrow 
rivers  to  the  places  of  manufacture.  In  France,  where  the 
duties  on  timber  tte  low,  deals  are  imported  of  all  sizes 
suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  producers,  and  conse- 
quently the  price  is  lower  to  the  consumer ;  besides  which, 
Uie  quality  of  the  wood  is  in  some  instances  better,  because 
thinner  deals  than  are  brought  to  England  maybe  cut  from 
the  best  part  of  the  tree  nearest  to  the  sap,  and  these  are 
now  virtually  excluded  from  our  markets.  The  deals  of 
North  America  are  inferior  in  strength  atid  durability  to 
those  brought  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  these  the 
preference  is  usually  given  for  the  flooring  of  houses  and 
other  purposes  where  durability  is  of  importance.  In 
building  smaller  houses,  where  cheapness  is  the  principal 
consideration,  Canadian  deals  are  us6d.  tot  small  articles, 
such  as  mouldings,  picture-frames,  hat-boxeS,  musical  ui- 
struments,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  internal  fittings  of 
houses,  and  other  purposes  v^hich  call  for  the  employment 
of  wood  that  can  he  e^y  worked,  Can&da  deals  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Great  Ikult  has  been  found  with  the  present  scale  of 
timber  duties,  because  encouragement  is  given  by  it  to  the 
importation  of  deals  over  that  afforded  to  the  introduction 
of  the  timber  out  of  which  the  deals  are  cut,  but  among  all 
the  eyfls  attend^gf  the  present  tytteia  of  duties,  this  one  is 


not  to  bft  reckoned^  inasmuch  as  the  truo  interest  oi  tne 
consumer  is  best  consulted  by  giving  that  greater  encourage- 
ment to  the  importation  of  deals.  In  its  natural  form  the 
timber  could  not  be  brought  in  a  state  fit  for  sawing.  Ii' 
the  deal  be  not  cut  from  the  log  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
this  is  felled,  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  open,  and  it  will  be 
full  of  splits,  or  what  is  called  shakey,  and  if  afterwards  cut 
into  thin  boards  they  will  be  fit  for  nothing.  Tlie  splits  or 
fissures  here  noticed  are  not  of  equal  detriment  to  timber  in 
the  log,  which  is  sawn  into  large  scantlings  to  be  used  for 
beams,  rafters,  and  quartering :  from  the  moment  the  saw 
has  divided  the  log  into  thinner  pieces  the  tendency  to  split 
is  at  an  end. 

The  quantity  of  deals  and  deal-ends  imported  from  the 
north  of  Europe  and  from  the  British  American  colonies 
respectively  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  has  been  as 
follows:— 

From  Europe.  From  America.  Tota» 

Great  hundreds.  Great  handreda.         Great  bundrcds. 

1827  •   37,910  .    12,084  .  49.994 

1828  ,  33,892  .    15,730  •  49,622 

1829  .  33,332  .    18,256  .  51,588 

1830  .  30,551  .    19,653  .  50,204 

1831  .  32,848  ,    22,067  .  54,915 

1832  •  25,210  •    26,053  .  51,263 

1833  .  24,823  •    30,975  •  55,798 

1834  .  33.105  •    34,000  •  67,105 

1835  •  27,492  •    34,239  •  61,731 

1836  .  31,865  .    37,388  .  69,253 

The  demand  for  timber  in  the  United  States  of  America 
has  of  late  much  increased,  owing  to  increasing  population 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  progressive  diminution  of  the 
forests  in  the  settled  states  on  the  other.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances measures  are  in  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States*  government  which  will  encourage  the  trans- 
mission of  timber  in  all  its  forms  across  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  degree  which  may  materially  interfere  with  the 
power  of  Cant^  to  supply  this  country  on  the  same  scale 
as  heretofore. 

DEAN,  French  Doyen,  and  in  Latin  Decantis,  a  word 
which  on  a  first  view  would  be  thought  to  be  allied  to 
I>BACON,  but  which  has  probably  a  different  origin.  Ety- 
mologists seem  not  to  be  agreed  concerning  the  etymon ; 
but  the  most  usual  origin  assigned  to  it  is  the  word  decern, 
ten,  as  if  a  dean  were  a  person  who  presided  over  collective 
bodies  of  men  or  things,  in  number  ten.  This  we  regard  as 
very  uncertain. 

Veanj  however,  is  a  term  of  ecclesiastical  presidency. 
In  Scotland  it  is  used  for  the  head  of  lay  communities,  but 
in  England  we  believe  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  promo- 
tions or  presidencies  spiritual. 

In  England  there  are  three  classes  of  ecclesiastical  presi- 
dencies to  which  the  title  dean  belongs. 

1.  Deang  rural. — ^It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  books 
which  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country,  the 
dioceses  are  divided  into  archdeaconries,  and  the  arch- 
deaconries into  deaneries,  below  which  there  is  no  other 
subdivision  till  we  come  to  parishes,  the  minutest  of  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country.  The  whole 
country  is  thus  divided,  with  the  exception  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  no  great  extent,  which  claim  to  be  exempt  juris- 
dictions. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  dean, 
whence  deanery,  from  decem,  suppose  that  originally  there 
were  ten  churches  or  parishes  forming  each  of  these 
deaneries.  This  is  a  very  obscure  point,  and  it  is  equally 
uncertain  at  what  time  this  distribution  of  the  dioceses  was 
made.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  deaneries  before 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

In  each  of  these  deaneries  there  was  a  clergyman  who 
was  dean;  he  was  usually  a  beneficed  clergyman  within 
the  deanery.  His  duties  were  to  exercise  a  superintendency 
over  the  clergy,  to  preside  at  their  assemblies,  and  to  be  the 
medium  of  tneir  communication  with  their  spiritual  supe- 
riors. He  had  his  public  seal.  He  appears  also  to  have 
discharged  those  duties  which  are  now  pHBrformed  by  clergy- 
men cafied  surro^tes. 

By  degees  this  office  in  the  English  church  fell  into 
disuse.  The  history  or  the  reason  of  its  dechne  is  not  very 
well  kiiown,  for  the  advantage  of  having  such  an  officer, 
especially  where  the  archdeaconries  were  extensive,  must 
have  been  always  evident.  The  office,  however,  did  by 
degrees  disappear  in  one  £ooese  after  another,  till  it  became 
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totally  lost.  There  was  a  dean  of  Chalke»  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and 
a  dean  of  Doncaster,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  in  the  reigns  of 
George  the  First  and  Second. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  it  Berkeley,  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  tried  to  establish  the  office  again  in  Ireland; 
and  soon  after  the  late  Dr.  Burgess  was  made  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  he  did  actuallv  revive  the  office  in  that  diocese, 
appointing  Mr.  Dansey,  the  rector  of  Donhead  St.  Andrew, 
rural  dean  of  Chalke:  this  was  in  1825.  The  Report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1835,  under  the  head 
Territory,  recommends  that  each  parish  shall  be  assigned 
to  a  deanery,  and  each  deanei*y  to  an  archdeaconry. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  more  concerning  the  constitution 
and  office  of  the  rural  dean  will  be  amply  gratified  by  re- 
ferring to  a  work,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitled  *  Horse 
DecanicsD  Rurales,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  by  a  series 
of  notes  and  extracts  the  name  and  title,  the  origin,  ap- 
pointment, and  functions,  personal  and  capitular,  of  Rund 
Deans,  by  William  Dansey,'  &c.i  1835, 

The  office  existed  in  other  parts  of  Christendom. 

2.  Dean  in  a  CatJiedral  Church.  [See  Canon.]  The 
canons  who  formed  the  bishop's  councU  were  presided  over 
by  a  dean ;  this  has  been  the  case  from  the  remotest  times. 
Decanus  et  Capiiulum  is  the  form  in  which  all  the  acts  of 
such  communities  run. 

Antiently  the  deans  were  elected  by  the  chapters ;  but 
here,  as  in  other  points,  the  royal  power  hds  encroached  on 
the  privileges  of  the  church.  Now  the  form  is  for  the 
crown  to  issue  a  congi  d*eitr€,  naming  the  person  whom 
the  chapter  is  to  choose/  in  the  bishoprics  of  antient  foun- 
dation; while,  in  the  bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  king  names  the  dean  by  his  letters  patent 
merely.  In  the  former  case  the  bishop  is  call^  in  to  con- 
firm the  election,  and  he  issues  his  mandate  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  person  elected. 

3.  Deans  in  Peculiars.— There  are  in  England  certain 
ecclesiastical  promotions,  in  which  the  person  holding  them 
is  called  by  the  name  of  dean,  and  they  seem  to  have  all 
had  antiently,  as  some  of  them  have  now,  capitular  bodies 
connected  with  them,  and  in  all  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  their  reference  to  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  in  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  them.  We  cannot  descend  into 
the  particular  character  of  each  of  these  officers,  and  shall 
content  ourselves  with  naming  the  principal  of  them :  the 
dean  of  Westminster ;  the  dean  of  the  chapel  of  St  Greorge, 
of  Windsor ;  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  the  dean 
of  the  Arches;  the  dean  of  the  King's  Chapel;  the  dean 
of  Battel ;  the  dean  of  Booking ;  the  dean  of  Middleham, 
&c.  If  the  history  of  these  foundations  were  traced  to  their 
origin,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, mostly  of  royal  foundation,  possessing  peculiar 

f>rivi]eges  and  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  which  escaped  disso- 
ution  when  the  uramework  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  England  underwent  some  alteration  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

DEATH-WATCH.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  death- 
watch,  and  knows  of  the  superstitious  notion  of  the  vulgar, 
that  in  whatever  house  its  drum  is  heard,  one  of  the  family 
will  die  before  the  end  of  the  year.  These  terrors,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  when  they  lay  hold  of  weak  minds,  espe- 
cially of  sick  or  hypochondriac  persons,  may  cause  the 
event  that  is  supposed  to  be  prognosticated.  A  small  decree 
of  entomological  knowledge,  however,  would  reUeve  them 
from  their  fears,  and  toach  them  that  this  heart-sickening 
tick  is  caused  by  a  small  beetle  giving  a  call  to  its  com- 
panion. 

Authors  were  formerly  not  agreed  concerning  the  insect 
from  which  this  sound  of  terror  proceeded,  some  attributing 
it  to  a  kind  of  wood-louse,  and  others  to  a  spider;  tlie  ear- 
liest scientific  account  of  it  is  probably  that  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen,  written  in  1695,  and  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  xx.,  p.  376,  where  the  writer 
calls  it  ScarabcBUS  galeatus  pidsator :  followed,  vol.  xxii., 
p.  832,  by  another  accoimt  firom  the  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Derham,  dated  Upminster,  July  21,  1701.  Swammerdam 
{BibL  Nat.,  edit.  Hill,  i.,  125,)  and  Shaw  {Nat.  Misc.,  iii., 
1 04,)  have  also  written  upon  this  insect.  It  is  a  received 
opinion  now,  adopted  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the 
sound  called  the  death-watch  is  produced  by  certain  beeUes 
belonging  to  the  timber-boring  genus  Andoium.  Latreille 
observed  Anobium  striatum  to  produce  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  species  whose  proceedings  have  been  most 


noticed  by  British  observers  is  Anobium '  tessellatum. 
When  spring  is  far  advanced,  tliese  insects  commence 
their  ticking,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  only  a  call  to 
each  other,  to  which,  if  no  answer  be  returned,  the  animal 
repeats  it  in  another  place.  It  is  thus  produced :  raising 
itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body  somewhat  inclined, 
it  beats  its  head  with  great  force  and  agility  upon  the  plane 
of  position ;  and  its  strokes  are  so  po^irerful  as  to  make  a 
considerable  impression  if  they  fall  upon  any  substance 
softer  than  wood.  The  general  number  of  distinct  strokes 
in  succession  is  from  seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  They  fullow^ 
each  other  quickly,  and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  intervals. 
In  old  houses,  where  these  insects  abound,  they  may  be 
heard  in  warm  weather  during  the  whole  day.  The  noise 
exactly  resembles  that  pi-oduced  by  tapping  moderately 
with  the  nail .  upon  the  table ;  and  when  familiarized,  the 
insect  will  answer  very  readily  the  tap  of  the  nail.  (Brand's 
Popular  Antiq. ;  Kirby  and  Spence  s  Introd.  to  Entomo- 
logy, edit.  1828,  i.  36;  ii.  382;  Wallis's  Hist.  Northumb,, 
L  367.)  The  superstition  that  the  clicking  of  this  insect  is 
a  death-omen  is  mentioned  by  Baxter  in  his  *  World  of 
Spirits,' p.  203. 

DEBEfNTURE  (Latin,  debentur,  fi-om  debeo,  to  owe), 
formerly  written  debentur,  is  a  kind  of  certificate  used  at 
the  Custom  House,  which  entitles  a  merchant  exporting 
goods  upon  which  a  drawback  or  bounty  is  allowed  to  re- 
ceive payment.  (As  to  drawback  or  bounty  see  3  &  4 
WilUam  IV.,  cap.  58,  sec.  86,  87.) 

The  word  has  been  used  in  some  acts  of  parliament  to 
denote  a  bond  or  bill,  by  which  the  government  is  charged 
to  pay  a  creditor  or  liis  assigns  the  money  due  on  auditing 
his  account.  Debentures  were  used  to  secure  the  arrears 
of  pay  to  the  soldiery  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  1 2  Car.  II.,  cap.  8.  They 
are  in  use  now  in  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  and  Board  it 
Ordnance,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  king's  household. 
(Cowel's  Interpreter;  M*Culloch's  Commercial  Diet.) 

DEBREC2IN,  or  DEBRECZYN,  a  royal  free  town  in 
the  western  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Bihar,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom,  Pesth 
only  excepted.     It  lies  in  47**  32'  N.  lat,  and  2r  36'  E. 
long.,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  which 
stretches  from  this  neighbourhood  through  the  counties 
of  Bihar  and  Szabolts,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Debreczyne  Heide.'    The  southern  part  of  this  great  plain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Debreczin  has  been  brought  into  a  state 
of  high  cultivation,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
buckwheat,  millet,  and  water-melons :  it  also  afibrds  pas- 
turage for  cattle  and  sheep.    The  town  is  open,  and  has  a 
rustic  appearance ;  for  the  houses,  which  are  about  4000  in 
number,  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height,  and  are  as 
humble  in  their  exterior  as  common  cottages.    Including 
the  three  suburbs,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  slight 
pallisade,  Debreczin  contained,  in  1816,  38,962  inhabitants, 
and  now  has  about  45,370,  of  whom  about  43,800  are  of  the 
Protestant  church.    The  country  being  destitute  of  stone, 
the  streets  are  unpaved,  and  the  foot-passenger  has  con- 
sequently to  wade  either  through  Inud  or  sand,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  planks,  laid 
down  for  crossing  the  streets.    It  is  the  seat  of  civil  admi- 
nistration {Districht-GerichtS'Tqfel)  not  only  for  the  county, 
but  for  the  province  *on  this  side  of  the  Theiss,'  and  is  the 
occasional  place  of  meeting  for  the  provincial  assemblies  of 
the  county.     Debreczin  has  several  handsome  buildings, 
amonff  which  are  the  town-hall,  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  Franciscan  and  Piarist  monasteries, 
and  the  handsome  Protestant  Colleeium,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  six  professors,  and  attended  i>y  600  students,  and 
to  which  a  small  church  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes  are 
attached.    There  is  also  a  BLoman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a 
school  of  design  for  mechanics,  &c.,  an  orphan  asylum, 
three  dispensaries,  three  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correction. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  Coimcillor  Fay's  fine  collection 
of  paintings  and  engravings.   Independently  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence  from  nu- 
merous manufactures,  principally  of  coarse  woollens,  sheep- 
skins, pottery,  leather,  saltpetre,  and  soap.    The  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco-pipes  amounts  to  about  eleven  millions  per 
annum,  and  employs  two  classes  of  artificers,  one  for  turning 
the  mouth-pieces  out  of  horn,  and  the  other  for  foishioning 
the  heads  out  of  red  or  black  clay.    Debreczin  manufiic- 
tures  also  knives  and  other  cutlery,  combs,  buttons,  peail 
necklaces,  &c.    Its  central  position  between  Transylvania 
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arid  the  north  and  west  of  Hungary  affords  it  a  ready  vent 
for  its  various  products :  this  is  also  facilitated  by  four  perio- 
dical fairs,  which  are  held  in  wooden  booths  outside  the 
town,  and  are  the  resort  of  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  They  are  a  great  market  also  for  the 
linens  and  other  fabrics  of  Germany.  Debreczin  is  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  the  bread,  as  well  as  the  immense 
loaves,  made  by  its  female  bakers.  It  suffers  greatly  from 
want  of  water  in  summer.  The  yearly  income  and  expendi- 
ture is  about  137,000/.  (1,500,000  guldens.) 

DEBT,  ACTION  OF,  lies  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum 
certain,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained,  due  upon  bond, 
specialty,  or  simple  contract,  or  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
foreign  or  colonial  court.  It  may  also  be  maintained 
against  a  gaoler  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  in  execution,  or 
upon  a  statute  by  the  party  grieved,  or  by  common  informer. 
Previous  to  3  &  4  William  IV.,  cap.  42,  sec.  13,  the  de- 
fendant in  an  action  of  debt  upon  a  simple  contract  (except 
for  rent)  was  allowed  to  wage  his  law,  for  which  reason  the 
action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit  [Assumpsit]  was  frequently 
preferred ;  but  now  the  action  of  debt  is  the  better  remedy 
in  such  cases,  the  judgment  being  final  in  the  first  instance. 
The  action  of  debt  will  not  lie  for  money  due  by  instal- 
ments till  all  the  days  are  past,  unless  the  payment  be 
secured  by  a  penalty,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  each  day 
be  specified ;  nor  can  debt  be  supported  against  an  executor 
or  administrator  upon  a  simple  contract  of  his  testator  or 
intestate,  because  as  they  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of 
liis  contract  they  cannot  wage  their  law :  though  this  dis- 
tinction is  still  observed,  it  has  been  judicially  declared  not 
to  be  founded  in  good  sense.  Where,  however,  the  deceased 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  wage  his  law,  as  in  actions 
in  the  Ck)urt  of  Exchequer,  in  London  (by  the  custom), 
&C.,  debt  is  maintainable  against  executors  and  adminis- 
trators. (Selw.  NinJPrius;  Saunders's  Reports,)  [Damaqes  ; 
Pleajjino.] 

DEBT,  NATIONAL.    [National  Debt.] 

DECAGrON,  a  figure  of  ten  sides ;  but  the  term  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  de- 
cagon, or  a  regular  decagon. 

The  side  of  a  regular  decagon  inscribe<l  in  a  circle  is 
'6180340  of  the  radius;  and  of  that  about  a  circle  '6498394 
of  the  radius.  Similarly,  the  radii  of  the  circles  inscribed 
in  and  circumscribed  about  a  decagon  are  1*5388418  and 
1  •  6 1 80340  of  the  side.  The  area  of  a  decagon  is  2  •  938927 
of  the  square  on  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle,  or 
7*694209  of  the  square  on  the  side. 

DECANTATION,  an  operation  often  resorted  to  both 
in  common  life  and  in  chemical  operations ;  it  is  the  action 
of  pouring  off  the  clear  portion  of  a  fluid  from  that  which 
contains  susnended  impurities,  or  from  the  impurities 
themselves  wneii  they  have  perfectly  subsided.  Sometimes 
this  method  is  employed  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  filters ; 
and  there  are  cases  m  which  it  is  preferable,  as  when  the 
solution  is  so  acid  or  alkaline  that  it  would  destroy  paper 
or  linen. 

DECAPITATION,  beheading:  a  punishment,  in  all 
probability,  of  very  anlient  date,  and  certainly  known 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Xenophon,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  book  of  Cyrils' s  Expedition,  says,  that  losing 
the  head  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  honourable  death. 
The  decollation,  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  John  Baptist  shows 
the  existence  of  this  punishment  among  the  Jews  under  the 
Roman  government  of  Judsea.  Suetonius  {Calig,  c.  32) 
tells  us  that  Caligula  kept  a  soldier,  an  artist  in  beheading, 
who  decapitated  prisoners  in  his  presence,  fetched  indis- 
criminately for  that  purpose  from  the  gaols.  Hoveden  and 
Florence  of  Worcester  agree  that  Earl  Waltheof,  who  was 
beheaded  by  William  the  Clonqueror  in  1075,  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  suffered  that  punishment. 

The  Messrs.  Lysons  speak  of  beheading  as  an  ordinary 
punishment,  in  old  time,  of  felons,  in  Cheshire.  They  say, 
*  An  antient  MS.  relating  to  the  earls  of  Chester  informs 
us  that  the  seijeants  or  bailiffs  of  the  earls  had  power  to 
behead  any  malefactor  or  thief  who  was  apprehended  in  the 
fact,  or  against  whom  guilt  was  proved  by  sufficient  witness, 
or  confession  before  four  inhabitants  of  the  four  neigh- 
bouring towns.'  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  presenting 
of  several  heads  of  felons  at  the  Castle  of  Chester  by  the 
earl's  Serjeants ;  and  it  appears  that  the  beheading  of  ma- 
lefactors was  the  usual  mode  of  execution  in  this  county ; 
for  in  a  roll  of  3  Edward  II.  it  is  called  the  custom  of 
Cheshire.    In  France  criminals  capitally  convicted  are  be- 


headed, not  hanged.     (Lysons'  Cheeh.,  p.  299,  firom  the 
Harl.  MS.  2009,  fol.  34,  b.) 

From  another  part  of  their  work  it  appears  that  criminals 
convicted  of  felony  were  punished  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  barony  of  Malpas;  and  that  this  power  was  even  exer- 
cised by  the  several  possessors  of  the  moiety  and  fourth 
parts  of  that  barony.  In  the  6  Edward  II.,  David  Bulkeley, 
Serjeant  of  the  peace  to  Richard  Sutton,  presented  the 
heads  of  two  felons  executed  for  burglary,  and  Hugh  Chol- 
mondeley,  seijeant  of  the  peace  to  John  de  St.  Pierre,  pre- 
sented the  head  of  Thomas  Bumess,  executed  for  theft,  and 
had  his  fee  called  the  radyng  fee.  (Ibid.,  pp.  677,  678, 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  2079,  fol.  124  and  131.)  The  fo- 
resters of  Hardwick,  in  Yorkshire,  had  this  punishment 
allotted  to  them  for  theft. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  decapitation  became  a  pu- 
nishment more  especially  appropriated  to  the  higher  orders 
of  society.  Henry  Vlll.  beheaded  two  of  his  queens. 
Elizabeth  beheaded  a  sister  sovereign.  The  High  Court  of 
Justice  beheaded  CiHiarlesI.  In  1644,  Archbishop  Laud 
was  condemned  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  suffer 
death  by  hanging ;  and  the  only  favour  granted  to  him 
upon  supplication,  after  delay  and  with  reluctance,  was, 
that  his  sentence  should  be  changed  to  beheading.  Losing 
the  head  still  continues  to  be  considered  the  most  honour- 
able mode  of  receiving  capital  punishment  in  England;  but 
there  has  been  no  recent  instance  of  its  being  intUcted.  The 
last  was  in  the  case  of  the  rebel  lords  of  1 745. 

DECA'PODA.   [Crustacea,  vol.  viii.,  p.  197.1 

DECCAN  (DACSHINA,  THE  SOUTH)  was  antiently 
understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda  and  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  included 
nearly  one-half  of  the  tenitory  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  Mohammedan  invaders 
being  unable,  after  several  centuries,  to  fix  their  possessions 
south  of  the  Kistna,  the  name  Deccan  came  to  denote  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Kistna, 
and  the  latter  river  is  still  understood  to  form  its  southern 
boundai^.  The  Deccan  therefore  comprehends  the  following 
divisions :  Candeish,  Gundwana,  Orissa,  Berar,  the  Northern 
Circars,  Beeder,  Aurungabad,  Hyderabad,  and  Bejapore. 

The  first  Mohammedan  invasion  of  the  Deccan  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Feroze.  Alia,  the  nephew  of  that  prince,  then  marched 
to  Deoghur,  and  exacted  heavy  contributions  as  the  price 
of  his  return.  Alia,  having  succeeded  Feroze,  again  in- 
vpded  the  Deccan  in  1304,  overran  several  of  the  districts, 
which  he  divided  among  his  Omrahs,  and  laid  siege  to 
Deoghur,  and  compelled  the  rajah  to  submit,  and  acluiow- 
ledge  that  he  held  his  territory  as  a  dependency.  In  1310 
Cafoor,  one  of  Alla's  generals,  was  again  sent  into  the 
Deccan,  and  penetrated  to  the  Carnatic,  which  kingdom  he 
ravaged,  taking  its  rajah  prisoner,  and  collecting  an  im- 
mense amount  of  treasure.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed the  Third,  that  prince  sent  a  large  army  into  the 
Deccan,  and  entu*ely  reduced  the  Carnatic  to  his  dominion. 
In  a  few  years  thereafter  he  not  only  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  government  to  Deoghur,  the  name  of  which  he 
changed  to  Dowlatabad,  but  he  tbrcibly  removed  thither 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  leaving  the  antient  capital 
desolate.  Upon  the  death  of  Mohammed,  which  took  place 
amidst  rebellions  and  insurrections  in  all  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, the  rebel  chiefs  agreed  to  elect  a  sovereign,  and 
chose  an  Afghaun  named  Ismael  for  king.  When  this 
prince  had  reigned  only  a  few  years,  he  resigned  his  throne 
m  favour  of  one  of  his  generals,  Hussun,  who  had  originally 
been  an  Afghaun  slave,  and  who,  on  mounting  the  throne, 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Alia  ad  Dien  Hussun  Kongoh 
Bhaminee,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Bhaminee  dynasty. 
During  his  reign,  which  lasted  eleven  years.  Alia  reduced 
to  his  sway  all  the  districts  of  the  Deccan  which  had  at 
any  time  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperors  of 
Delhi,  and  was  the  first  independent  sovereign  of  the 
Deccan.  His  reign  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion :  he  died  in  1357,  and  was  succeedec  in  turn  by  twelve 
sultans  of  the  Bhaminee  dynasty,  the  last  of  whom,  Mo- 
hammed Shah  Bhaminee,  died  in  confinement  in  1518. 
The  Deccan  after  this  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  viz. 
Bejapore,  Golconda,  Berar,  Ahmednuggur,  and  Beeder. 
The  sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms  were  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  each  other.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Deccan  was  invaded  by  Akbao^tod  the  tom- 
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tory  of  Ahmednuggur  \^afl  subdued,  and  formed  into  a 
province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  In  the  reign  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  Shah  Jehan,  his  son,  the  celebrated  Aurengzebe, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  empire,  and  he  was  not  long  without  a 
pretext  for  inyading  the  Deccan,  the  sorereigns  of  which 
be  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence.  When  he 
ascended  the  throne,  this  prince  made  war  upon  these  de- 
pendent sovereigns,  and  reduced  the  whole  under  his  im- 
mediate sway :  these  operations  were  not  completed  until 
the  year  1700.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Feroklisere, 
Nizam  al  Mulk  was  sent  as  viceroy  into  the  Deccan,  and 
soon  became  its  virtual  sovereign.  The  whole  country  was 
in  fact,  f^om  1717,  independent  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
so  continued  until  the  year  1818,  when  a  great  part  of  the 


Deccan  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  English*  The 
Northern  Circars  were  indeed  acquired  from  the  Nizam  in 
November,  1 766,  but  it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  districts 
known  as  the  British  Deccan  came  immediately  into  our 
possession.  Candeish  was  then  acquired  from  Mulhar  Rao 
Uolkar ;  Poona,  the  Concan,  and  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country  was  conquered  from  the  Peishwah ;  and  some  lands 
in  the  Southern  Concan  were  acquired  from  the  rajah  of 
Sawuntwarree.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  Deccan  are  in 
possession  of  the  nyah  of  Berar*  the  Nizam,  and  the  rajah 
of  Sattara.  The  territory  acquu^ed  by  the  English  in  1818 
has  been  divided  into  four  coUectorates,  viz.,  Poona,  Ahmed- 
nugffur,  Darw^,  and  Candeish,  the  state  of  which  in  1827-8 
has  been  thus  given  bv  Colonel  Sykes,  statistical  reporter 
to  the  government  of  £k)mbay. 


ColkctoratOT. 


Foona  . 

AhiBftlnngfnr 
DtavBX    .        • 
Coaileifth    .     • 


Area. 


Sq.Milas. 
8,S81 
9,910 
9.iSS 
W.527 


39.840 


Nunbct  of 
Hotiaet. 


114.887 
196.973 
187.299 
190.899 


969,904 


Number  of 
VillafM. 


1,897 
9.465 
9.491 
9.683 


9,535 


Nnmber  of 
Inhabhants. 


650.313 
6H6.a7« 


478 


.7&7 

.467 


9,633,903 


Number  of 
CnltiTatott. 


59.068 
41. M8 
60.701 
44.608 


199,995 


Begahtof 

Cultivated 

Land. 


1.697,379 
1,468.180 
9,649.698 
1.056.346 


6.701, 


Amount  of 

Land 
Rerenne. 


Rt. 

15.16.393 
18.15.837 
19.46,393 
16,64,905 


69,49,8^ 


Total 
Revanne. 


Re 

19,93,000 
90.38.996 
94.91,^16 
19,87.733 


84,36.944 


The  Deccan  begah  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  statute 
acre,  so  that  the  average  assessment  on  the  land  is  equal 
to  2s.9\(L  per  acre,  ana  constitutes  more  than  four- fifths  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  coUectorates.  All  lands  are  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  some  village,  each  of  which  has 
a  constitution  for  its  internal  government,  consisting  of  a 
patel  or  chief,  assisted  by  a  chaugula,  the  kulkami,  or 
village  accountant,  and  other  officers  called  bariiballi,  the 
number  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  population  of  the 
village.  A  few  villages  constitute  a  ftaikwari,  over  which 
an  officer  presides  with  the  title  of  naik.  Eighty-four 
villages  constitute  a  pergunnah,  or  county.  Over  this 
number  there  was  formerly  placed  a  desmukh,  or  governor, 
assisted  by  a  district  accountant  and  registrar.  'Die  lands 
in  this  part  of  India  were  held  under  an  hereditary  tenure ; 
the  land-tax  is  said  to  have  been  fixed,  but  the  former 
governments  assumed  the  power  of  levying  supplementary 
assessments.  Many  of  the  Maharatta  families  wno  were  in 
possession  of  these  hereditary  estates  are  extinct,  and  their 
lands  are  now  held  by  a  class  called  upari,  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies strangers,  and  who  are  rated  each  year  to  the  land-tax 
by  mutual  agreement  between  tliem  and  the  government,  the 
rates  being  usually  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  permanent 
assessment  A  third  class  hold  their  lands  under  leases 
for  five,  seven,  or  nine  years,  at  a  rent  low  at  first,  and  in- 
creasing every  year  till  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  This 
mode  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  encourage  men  to  undertake 
the  culti\'ation  of  waste  land.  Two  other  tenures,  those  of 
Jaffhire  and  Inam,  are  recognized  in  the  Deccan.  Lands 
so  held  are  free  from  any  government  tax.  Jaghire  is  the 
term  applied  to  lands  given  for  personal  or  military  service, 
and  which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  fief,  implying 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  holder  to  support  tne  go- 
vernment either  by  personal  service  or  by  maintaining  troops. 
In  the  tour  coUectorates  of  the  Deccan  more  than  400  vil- 
lages have  been  thus  granted  by  the  government.  Iniim,  a 
word  signifying  a  gift  or  present,  is  applied  to  lauds  granted 
Msually  in  small  portions  in  return  for  some  personal  ser- 
vice, such  as  playing  music  or  dancing  in  the  temples :  tlie 
lands  thus  given  seldom  exceed  a  few  begahs  in  extent. 
In  most  villages  of  the  Deccan  are  to  be  found  some 
Ramosis,  who  are  thieves  by  birth,  and  who  have  lands 
given  to  them  in  Inam,  that  they  may  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  property  in  the  district  where 
they  reside.  Various  witnesses  who  were  examined  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  con- 
curred in  stating  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  and 
of  the  inhabitants  generally  has  been  much  improved  since 
the  Deccan  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

DECEMBER.  This  month  still  retains  the  original 
name  assigned  to  it  in  the  Alban,  and  first  Roman  calendar 
adopted  according  to  tradition  by  Romulus,  in  both  of  which 
it  was  the  tenth,  as  the  name  signifies,  or  last  of  the  year. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  it  Mib-pintreji-mona?y,  mfd- 
unnter-montht  and  xeola  or  yule-month,  from  ^ehpeol,  a 
wheel,  emblematical  of  th«  sun's  revolution  or  return  in  his 
annual  course. 


December  was  antiently  consecrated  to  Saturn:  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandre,  in  his  *  Gcnialiarh  Dierum  Libri  sex,* 
says  to  Vesta,  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  In  the  Alban  ca- 
lendar this  month  consisted  of  thirty-five  d8}'8.  Romulus 
reduced  it  to  thirty ;  and  Numa  to  twenty-nine  days.  Julius 
Csesar  restored  the  day  of  which  Numa  had  deprived  it ; 
and  Augustus  added  another  day,  which  it  still  retains. 
Commodus,  who  attempted  to  change  the  names  of  several 
of  the  months,  with  the  assistance  of  his  flatterers,  gave 
that  of  Amazoniusto  this,  in  honour  of  his  mistress,  Martia, 
whom  he  delighted  to  see  clothed  in  the  Amazonian  habit 
(Pitisci,  Lexicon,  i.  633,  in  voce;  Court  de  Grebelin,  Alle- 
gories Orientales ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiq^  vol  L,  p.  364 ; 
and  Brady's  Clctvis  Calendaria,  i.  92.) 

DECE'MVIRI,  or  Ten  Men,  the  title  of  various  magis- 
trates or  functionaries  in  antient  Rome. 

1.  Decemviri  legibus  scribendis,  i.  e,  ten  men  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  new  code  of  laws,  were  certain  extra- 
ordinary magistrates,  or  rather  a  commission  of  ten  men, 
invested  with  the  power  both  of  framing  a  new  code  and 
administering  the  republic  In  the  early  times  oi  antient 
Rome  the  judicial  power  belonged  to  the  kings,  and*  after 
their  expulsion,  to  the  consuls,  who  did  not  decide  according 
to  written  laws,  but  only  according  to  usages  and  customs. 
As  such  usages  and  customs  were  necessarily  subject  to 
doubt,  and  as  the  consuls  Trerc  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
trician order,  the  disputes  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
were  probably  often  decided  partially  in  f^ivour  of  the 
former ;  and  this  would  happen  more  especially  in  criminal 
cases,  fbr  which  no  certain  law  Was  provided.  These  cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  institution  of  the  decemvirs. 

After  many  violent  struggles,  the  senate  and  the  ple- 
beians, B.C.  453,  agreed  that  certain  written  laws  shoula  be 
framed,  to  which  every  citizen,  without  any  distinction, 
should  be  subject.  A  commission  of  three  members  was 
appointed  to  visit  Athens  fbr  the  purpose  of  getting  a  copy 
of  Solon's  laws  and  making , themselves  acquainted  witn 
the  institutions  of  other  Greek  states,  (tiv.  in*.,  31.)  The 
commissioners  having  relumed  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  the  tribunes  immediately  called  fbr  the  new  code. 
For  this  purpose  another  commission,  consistineof  ten  mem- 
bers, Was  named  by  the  comitia  centuriata.  Uncontrolled 
power,  both  administrative  and  judicial,  without  any  appeal, 
and  accompanied  with  the  suspension  of  all  other  magis- 
terial offices,  including  the  consuls  and  tribunes,  was  con- 
fened  on  them.  The  names  of  the  ten  commissioners  are 
recorded  in  Livy  (iii.  33)  and  Dionysius  Halicamassus 
{Antiq,  of  Kom.,  xi.,  56).  Appius  Claudius  \i^  the  leading 
member  of  the  ten ;  he  was  tne  soul  of  the  commission,  and 
directed  all  the  business.  The  decemvirs  conducted  them- 
selves with  great  moderation  and  justice.  On  the  expiration 
of  their  year  of  office,  they  had  framed  a  body  of  laws,  dis- 
tributed into  ten  sections,  which  were  apph)ved  by  the 
senate  and  the  comitia,  and  engi-aved  on  ten  tables  of  metal. 

As  the  new  laws  seemed  imperfect  in  some  resjiects,  a 
new  commission  was  named,  at  the  head^  of  whidi  was  the 
same  Appius  Claudius  (liv.  iii.,  35).  But  the  decemvirs 
now  began  to  behave  in  a  very  dlffbwmt  liianner :  iftey 
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became  true  tyrants,  and  formed  a  moat  pernicious  oli- 
garchy. They  framed,  however,  several  new  laws,  which 
were  approved  hy  the  centuries  and  engraved  on  two  tables. 
Thougn  their  commission  and  the  year  of  their  office  were 
now  at  an  end,  they  still  would  not  resign,  but  continued  to 
hold  their  power  in  the  year  447  B.C.,  and  to  exercise  it  in 
a  most  arbitrary  manner.  Appius  Claudius,  by  a  mogt 
unwarrantable  decision,  declared  Virginia,  the  daughter  of 
Virginius,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  aimy,  a  slave,  because 
she  had  refUsed  to  listen  to  his  dishonourable  proposals. 
Virginius,  the  father,  to  save  his  daughter  from  violation, 
murdered  her  in  the  public  place,  and,  with  the  bloody 
knife  in  his  band,  called  on  the  people  to  take  vengeance 
on  their  oppressors.  Both  the  citizens  resident  in  Rome 
and  the  army  united  themselves  to  overtlirow  the  tyrannical 
power  of  the  decemvirs,  who  were  forced  to  abdicate,  and 
the  ordinary  maj^istrates  were  re-established.  Appius 
Claudius  was  put  in  prison,  where  he  died. 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former  and  the  two  of  the  latter 
decemvirs  together  form  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

2.  Decemviri  hiibus  judicandis^  t.  e.  ten  men  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  suits,  formed  a  court  of  justice  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  prsDtor,  which  was  established 
about  B.C.  ^87.  The  establisnment  of  this  body  wos  c^tused 
by  the  great  increase  of  suits,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
foT  the  prootor  to  get  through  the  business  of  his  court. 
As  to  the  powers  m  these  decemvirs,  we  have  no  distinct 
notices. 

3.  Decemviri  saeris  faciundie,  were  an  ecclesiastical 
college,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  for  life.  The 
care  of  the  Sibylline  books  belonged  to  them,  and  were 
consulted  by  them  on  important  occasions. 

4.  Decemviri  agris  dividuudisj  were  a  commission  for  the 
temporary  purpose  of  dividing  lands  among  the  colonists 
when  a  new  colony  was  to  be  established. 

DECHALES.  CLAUDE  FRANQOIS  MILLIET,  was 
born  at  Chambery,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  1611.  He  wrote 
larirely  on  several  branches  of  mathematical,  mechanical, 
and  astronomical  science  ;  but  the  only  work  by  which  he 
is  generally  known  is  his  edition  of  Euclid,  which  was  long 
a  ^vourite  t^t-book  in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent.  It  was  also  translated  into  English ;  but  did 
not  obtain  great  poipularitv  among  our  countrymen,  whose 
taste  in  geometry  continued,  till  recently,  to  partake  strongly 
of  the  pure  severity  of  the  antient  Greek  writers. 

Dech&les  was,  however,  an  accurate  and  elegant  writer  on 
the  subjects  which  he  treated ;  and  there  are  interspersed 
through  iua  works  many  marks  of  considerable  invention, 
as  well  as  of  a  happy  power  of  adaptation  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Still  he  was  not 
one  of  those  men  who  had  the  power  greatly  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science :  it  was  his  province  rather  to  place 
it  in  such  a  light  as  to  fiicilitate  its  acquisition  by  others. 

He  w€is  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Clermont,  the  chair  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
fiUed  for  about  four  years ;  and  thence  he  removed  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  taught  navigation,  military  engineering, 
and  the  applications  of  mathematics  to  practical  science. 
From  Marseilles  he  went  to  Turin,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university ;  and  died  in 
that  city  in  1678,  being  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

As  a  teacher,  Dechales  was  remarkable  for  his  urbanity, 
and  for  the  adaptation  of  his  instruction  to  the  previous  ac- 
quirements of  his  pupils ;  and  as  a  man,  his  probity  and 
amiable  spirit  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and  love  of 
all  with  wnom  ne  was  associated. 

The  works  of  Dechdles  were  published  at  Lyon  in  1690, 
in  four  folio  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Mundus  Mathe- 
maticus.  A  fcNrmer  edition  of  these  was  also  published  in 
three  volumes ;  but  this  edition  is  far  less  complete  than 
that  of  1690. 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS.  [Fractions,  Arithmetic] 

DECIMAL  NOTATION.  [Numbration,  Arithmetic] 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEA- 
SURES.   [Weights  and  Measures.] 

DE'dUS  MUS,  a  Roman  who  distinguished  himself 
by  many  warlike  exploits,  and  received  many  honours.  In 
a  battle  against  the  Latins  he  voluntarily  devoted  himself 
to  the  Dii  Manes.  He  had  made  an  agreement  with  his 
colleague,  Manlius  Torquatus,  that  the  consul  whose  wing 
first  gave  way  should  devote  himself  to.  death.  The  cere- 
mony of  consecration  was  performed  with  great  solemnity, 
aiid  having  directed  the  Uctors  to  acquaint  the  other  consul 


that  he  had  given  himself  up  fbr  the  safety  of  the  army,  he 
rode  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  and  was  soon  overpowered 
by  a  shower  of  darts,  about  B.C.  338.  His  son  Decius  Mus 
followed  his  heroic  example  in  a  war  against  the  Gauls, 
B.C.  295,  as  well  as  his  grandson  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
B.C.  280. 

DECIUS  CAIUS  MESSIUS  QUINTUS  TRAJA- 
NUS,  the  Roman  emperor,  succeeded  Philip,  and  chiefly 
distin^ished  himself  for  his  violent  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  He  and  his  son  fell  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Goths,  about  a.d.  251. 


[Coin  ofDedut  TrAjanns.] 
BriUsh  Miuenm.    Actual  Sixe.    Coppor.    Weight  3C3i  gmiaa. 

DECKER,  THOMAS,  flourished  as  a  dramatic  author 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  though  the  precise  time  of  his 
birth  and  death,  like  those  of  many  of  his  contempo- 
mries,  are  uncertain.  He  is  celebrated  for  a  quarrel  with 
Bon  Jonson,  who  satirized  him  under  the  name  of  Crispi- 
nus  in  his  *  Poetaster;'  Decker  returned  the  compliment 
by  writing  his  *  Satvromastix,'  wherein  Jonson  is  attacked 
under  the  name  of  *  Young  Horace.'    The  author  of  the 

*  Biographia  Dramatica'  says  that  he  became  more  famous 
from  this  quarrel  than  from  any  merit  of  his  own.  Later 
critics  have,  however,  been  more  favourable  to  Decker,  and 
Mr.  Hazlitt  pronounced  the  character  of  Friscobaldo  in  the 

*  Honest  Whore'  to  be  perfect  in  its  way,  as  a  picture  of  a 
broken-hearted  father  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips  and  a  tear- 
drop in  his  eye.  This  comedy  is  written  with  great  power 
and  with  a  high  moral  feeling.  Decker  composed  many 
pla}*s  in  union  with  other  dramatists;  and  the  collected 
works  of  Webster,  Massinger,  and  Ford  exhibit  specimens 
of  his  partnership-writing,  though  it  is  hard  to  assign  the 
respective  portions  of  prcwuctions  of  this  sort  to  their  right 
authors.  Mr.  Gilford  has  attributed  all  the  gross  indecencies 
of  Massinger's  *  Virgin  Martyr'  to  the  hand  of  Decker ; 
but  many  have  considered  this  slur  on  the  morality  of  the 
latter  to  be  unjust.  Of  the  plays  written  solely  by  Decker 
the  *  Honest  Whore*  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  is  printed 
in  Dodsley's  Collection.     Besides  his  dramatic  works,  his 

*  Gull's  Hornbook'  has  become  better  known  by  an  edition 
recently  published. 

DECKER,  JERBMIAS  DE,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
Dutch  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Dor- 
drecht, in  1610,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  certainly  be- 
tween the  years  1608  and  1612.  His  fkther  Abraham  de 
Decker,  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  was, 
although  of  good  family,  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
first  as  a  tra<ksman,  afterwards  as  public  broker.  Attached 
to  reading  himself,  particularly  the  works  of  all  the  best 
historians,  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  similar  taste  in 
his  children,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  his  son  Jeremias 
display  considerable  talents  and  application  at  a  very  early 
age.  Aided  merely  by  such  instruction  as  his  ftither  could 
give  him  and  his  own  natural  aptitude  for  learning,  which 
was  seconded  by  an  excellent  memory,  young  De  Decker 
made  so  great  proficiency  that  while  yet  a  lad  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English 
languages,  notwithstanding  he  was  even  then  obli«:ed  to 
assist  his  father  in  his  business.  At  no  time  of  his  life  in 
fact  can  literature  be  said  to  have  been  his  occupation,  yet 
that  and  poetical  composition  continued  to  the  last  the 
solace  of  an  existence  passed  in  so  uniform  a  tenor  as  to 
afford  no  materials  for  biography  beyond  what  immediately 
relates  to  his  writings. 

His  earliest  essays  in  poetry  consisted  of  paraphrases 
from  Jeremiah,  &c.,  and  of  translations  and  imitations 
from  Horace,  Pnidenthis,  Buchanan,  to  which  may  be 
adde<l  his  '  Good  Friday,'  a  collection  of  pieces  breathing 
the  most  pure  devotional  feeling.  Indeed  a  strong  vein  of 
unaffected  religious  sentiment  nms  through  all  his  com- 
positions, for,  as  with  our  own  Cowper,  rrfiliQii  ym^^h 
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De  Decker  an  abiding  influence.  Nowhere  does  sincerity 
of  pieiy  or  the  warmth  of  the  domestic  afiFections  display 
itself  more  touchingly  than  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  that  of  consolatory  exhortation  to  his  widowed 
mother,  and  in  another  j)ie€e  on  his  brother  David,  who 
died  at  Batavia.  Even  his  Puntdichten  arc  many  of  them 
of  a  religious,  all  of  a  moral  tendency,  beine  for  the  most 
part  so  many  condensed  ethic  lessons  and  reflections  rather 
than  epigrams,  except  as  to  the  ingenious  turn  and  point, 
which  frequently  render  them  highly  impressive,  although 
theii-  subjects  may  be  familiar  truths.  The  longest  of  all 
his  productions  is  his  Lof  der  Geldzucht,  or  *  Praise  of 
Avarice,'  a  poem  in  which  that  vice  is  satirized  in  a  strain 
of  most  amusmg  irony.  It  is  replete  with  learning,  feUcity 
of  illustration,  and  a  playfulness  of  tone  which  only  serves 
to  render  it  all  the  more  caustic ;  no  wonder  therefore  that 
it  has  been  greatly  admired,  and  has  earned  for  itself 
a  place  beside  Erasmus's  celebrated  'Morisa  Encomium.' 
This  was  almost  the  very  last  piece  he  ever  wrote,  nor  did 
he  live  to  enjoy  its  reputation,  for  he  died  while  it  was  in 
the  press,  in  November,  1666. 

DECLARATION  (declaratio),  in  law,  is  the  statement 
of  his  case  by  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  at  law:  in  a  real 
action  it  is  properly  called  a  count  (narratio).  In  this,  the 
first  of  the  pleadings  in  a  cause,  the  plaintiff  states  the 
nature  and  quality  of  his  case,  in  general  more  fully  than 
in  the  writ,  but  still  in  strict  conformity  with  the  tenor  of 
that  instrument,  any  substantial  variance  being  a  ground 
of  objection.     (Ck).  Litt.;  Stephen.)    [Pleading.] 

DECLINATION.  When  a  star  is  not  in  the  equator, 
the  angle  made  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  spectator's 
eye,  one  to  the  star,  the  other  to  the  nearest  polo,  is  called 
its  polar  distance.  The  complement  of  the  polar  distance, 
or  the  angle  subtended  by  the  star  and  the  nearest'point  of 
the  equator,  is  the  declination  of  the  star.  It  is  called 
north  or  south  according  as  the  star  is  north  or  south  of 
the  equator.  The  declination  (it  is  becoming  very  common 
to  use  the  polar  distance  in  preference)  and  the  right 
ascension  [Ascbxsion,  Right]  are  the  usual  co  ordinates 
to  which  a  star's  place  is  referred.  Confining  ourselves 
here  to  declination,  we  must  merely  remark  that  the  effect 
of  a  diminution  in  declination  is  to  bring  the  star  nearer 
to  the  equator,  and  its  time  of  appearance  above  the  horizon 
neai  er  to  twelve  hours.  The  length  of  a  star's  (or  of  the 
sun's)  time  above  the  horizon  is  found  as  follows : — ^Multiply 
together  the  ta[ngents  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  of 
the  declination  of  the  star.  If  the  answer  be  greater  than 
unity,  the  star  is  too  near  the  north  pde  to  set,  or  too 
near  the  south  pole  to  rise  (according  as  the  declination  is 
north  or  south);  if  equal  to  unity,  the  star  grazes  the 
horizon  at  the  north  (or  south)  points,  but  does  not  set  (or 
rise) ;  if  less  than  unity,  find  tlie  angle  which  has  the  pre- 
ceding product  for  its  cosine,  convert  it  into  time  at  the 
rate  or  15**  to  an  hour,  and  the  defect  from  twelve  hours  is 
the  half  of  the  duration  required,  expressed  in  sidereal  time. 

DECLINATION  OF  I'HE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE 
(or  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle),  is  the  angle  which 
the  horizontal  needle  makes  with  the  geographical  meridian 
of  any  given  place. 

The  Chinese  were  the  earliest  observers  of  the  property 
of  the  magnet  of  turning,  when  poised  on  its  centre,  con- 
tinually in  the  same  direction.  [CJompass,  History  of.] 
The  natural  magnet  being,  of  course,  the  first  employe4<  it 
would  be  difficult  to  cut  it  so  that  the  axis  of  the  magnetic 
power  should  strictly  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  bar :  and 
hence  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  with  an  instru- 
ment thus  formed,  the  declination  should  be  discovered. 
The  Chinese,  however,  had  observed  this  phenomenon  at 
an  early  period,  as  has  been  proved  by  Klaproth  in  his 
letter,  cited  under  Compass.  In  the  dictionary  of  Hiu-tchin, 
the  magnet  is  described  as  the  *  stone  by  which  we  give  di- 
rection to  the  needle;'  and  this  refers  to  the  date  a.d,  121. 
Again,  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  (which,  according  to  Du- 
halde,  is  included  between  the  years  a.d.  265  and  419),  the 
CTeat  dictionary  of  Poi-wen-yun-fou  says,  'they  had  then 
ships  whose  course  was  directed  by  the  magnetized  needle ;' 
and  in  another  place,  quoting  a  work  composed  in  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  sera,  we  find  'the  fortune-tellers 
rub  the  point  of  a  needle  with  the  stone  of  love  (the  fre- 
quent name  of  the  magnet  in  many  distinct  languages)  to 
render  it  capable  of  indicating  the  south.'  {British  Annual, 
1837,  p.  291.) 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 


were  acquainted  with  any  other  method  of  making  artificial 
magnets  than  by  friction  upon  the  natural  one,  yet  as  all 
artificial  magnets,  however  produced,  have  precisely  the 
same  directive  properties,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible 
that  a  people  so  remarkable  as  they  are  for  observation  could 
friil  to  discover  that  the  needle  did  decline  from  the  true 
geographical  meridian.  'Indeed  (asMr.  Davies  observes 
m  his  History  of  the  Mariner's  (Dompass  before  referred  to, 
in  the  Britisn  Annuel^  when  we  look  at  the  lines  of  equal 
variation  in  the  Indian  seas,  which  is  peculiarly  the  freat 
inexplicable  region  of  our  time,  and  which  throws  suspicion 
on  every  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  suppose  they 
were  in  a  similar  state  then,  we  cannot  think  the  Chinese 
could  remain  ignorant  of  it,  whilst  their  commerce  extended 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.'  But  we  are  not  left 
entirely  to  conjecture,  nowever  probable,  on  this  bead,  as 
there  is  at  least  one  authority  in  the  Cliinese  annals  which 
is  suflSciently  decisive  and  is  borne  out  by  collateral  evi- 
dence. *  The  magnet  is  covered  with  small  points  (hair)  of 
a  slight  red  tinge,  and  its  whole  surface  is  rough.  It  at- 
tracts iron,  and  adheres  to  it ;  and  is  accordingly  called  the 
stone  which  sucks  iron.  The  Hi-nan-chy,  a  dark  blue  stone, 
is  also  a  dark-coloured  loadstone.  "When  an  iron  point  is 
rubbed  with  the  loadstone,  it  acquires  the  prof«rty  of 
showing  the  direction  of  the  south ;  nevertheless,  it  always 
declines  to  the  west,  and  is  not  due  south.'  And,  after  de- 
scribing the  construction  of  the  compass,  the  passage  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  the  instrument  *  indicates  the  south,  but 
always  with  a  declination  towards  the  point  ping,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  i  to  the  south.' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  magnetic  declination  amongst 
other  than  Chinese  writera,  is  in  a  manuscript  known  as 
the  Adsiger  or  Leyden  Manuscript  The  first  distinct  notice 
of  it  was  taken  by  Senebier  of  Geneva;  and  ample  extracts 
from  it,  both  in  the  original  Latin  and  Enghsh  translations, 
were  given  by  Cavallo  in  a  supplement  to  his  Treatise  on 
Magnetism,  in  1795.  This  manuscript  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion ;  but  its  authenticity  is  still  greatly 
doubted. 

It  has  been  usual  among  European  writers  to  refer  the 
discovery  of  the  declination  of  the  needle  to  Columbus,  on 
his  firat  voyage  of  discovery  in  1 492.  This  opinion  rests 
entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  son  of  that  great  navigator, 
who  states  the  circumstance  in  the  life  of  his  lather,  with 
considerable  probability  of  its  being  a  real  case.  It  is  how- 
ever hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  tJae  compass  should  have 
been  in  use  amongst  the  enterprising  sailors  of  Ewope, 
upon  voyages  so  extensive  as  were  then  firequently  under- 
taken, without  the  circumstance  being  not  only  observed  by 
some,  but  known  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  maritime 
affairs.  At  all  events,  it  appeare  from  various  printed  works 
and  manuscripts  to  have  been  familiarly  known  very  soon 
afterwards  to  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  needle  declined  from  the 
meridian  by  diffierent  quantities  in  different  places,  it  was 
still  assumed  that  at  each  given  place  the  dechnation  was 
constantly  the  same.  In  1581  Burrough  published  his 
*  Discourse  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,'  in  which  he 
states  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  the  de- 
clination at  Limehouse  was  11®  15'  E. ;  but  in  1633,  Gille- 
brand,  the  Gresham  professor  of  geometry,  found  by  careful 
observations  that  it  only  amounted  to  4®  5'  E.  It  has  in- 
deed been  stated  by  Bond,  that  the  variation  of  the  decli- 
nation was  first  discovered  by  Mair,  and  secondly  by  Gunter ; 
but  as  he  ^ves  us  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  we  are 
unable  to  judge  of  its  truth  or  falsehood.  Bond  was  ad- 
dicted to  paradox,  and  his  statements  should  therefore  be 
received  with  caution. 

Careful  observations  (subject,  however,  to  several  sources 
of  then  unsuspected  error)  have  been  made  from  that 
period  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  they  all  concur  in 
showing  that  this  variation  of  the  declination  is  continually 
going  on,  though  not  with  a  uniform  angular  motion.  It 
was  therefore  inferred,  that  the  needle  would  continue  to 
revolve  round  the  horizon  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last  it  came 
round  again  to  any  given  position ;  and  it  appeara  to  have 
been  suspected  by  some,  that  the  irre^larity  of  its  indicated 
motions  was  only  apparent,  and  arising  either  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed,  or  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  observations  themselves.  The  scientific  world 
was,  consequently,  not  prepared  to  expect  the  results  of 
Major  Sabme's  observations  on  the  declination,  and  che 
truth  which  they  unfolded ;  when  ir^TBlS^^  determined  it 
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to  be  24®  30'  W.,  and  four  years  afterwards  to  have  retro- 
graded to  24**  12',  at  London.  Subsequent  observations, 
however,  bear  out  this  conclusion ;  and  not  only  do  the  ob- 
servations made  in  this  country  but  throughout  Europe 
undeniably  establish  the  fact,  that  the  western  declina- 
tion had  about  1818  or  1820  attained  its  maximum  value, 
and  that  the  needle,  instead  of  continuing  to  graduoUy  move 
roimd  the  points  of  the  horizon,  is  now  returning  towards 
the  geographical  meridian.  The  general  opinion  is  there- 
fore that  the  needle  performs  a  series  of  oscillations  on  each 
side  of  the  meridian,  and  after  attaining  its  extreme  limit 
returns  again  through  another  slow  oscillation.  As  no 
easterly  declination  equal  in  quantity  to  the  recent  westerlv 
maximum  value  has  been  observed  with  care,  we  are  len 
only  to  conjecture  on  this  point.  If,  indeed,  we  adopt  this 
hypothesis,  and  take  Bond's  authority  for  the  declination 
being  0  in  1657,  we  ought  to  expect  on  such  an  hypothesis 
that  It  will  be  0  again  in  1979,  and  attain  its  greatest  easterly 
value  in  2 1 40.  We  are  not,  we  confess,  very  devoted  be- 
lievers in  the  opinion  that  its  oscillations  are  regular ;  and 
we  ihink  we  could  furnish  strong  reasons  for  our  scepticism 
on  this  head :  but  while  so  few  steps  have  been  made  to- 
wards a  satisfactory  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  would 
be  rash  to  affirm  that  conclusive  reasons  can  be  given  for 
either  one  opinion  or  the  other.  At  all  events,  the  popular 
hypothesis  depends  entirely  on  an  analogy  supposed  to  hold 
true  between  the  pendulum  and  the  magnetic  needle,  in  a 
case  where  the  analogy  is  unphilosophically  applied,  that  is, 
where  the  analogy  of  the  causes  is  by  no  means  apparent, 
and  where  there  even  seems  to  be  a  direct  contrast  between 
them. 

The  daily  variation  of  the  declination  was  first  observed 
by  Graham  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  found 
by  very  careful  experiments  upon  excellent  needles,  that 
the  declination  was  not  uniform  during  the  whole  period  of 
a  day;  sometimes  being  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to 
the  west  of  the  general  mean  declination  at  the  time -and 
place  of  observation.  Canton,  less  than  half  a  century  later, 
made  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  and  a  great 
number  of  exneriments  on  a  subject,  which  he,  like  Gra- 
ham, supposea  to  be  collateral  with  it, — ^the  influence  of 
temperature  upon  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  needle. 
These  inquiries  have  been  pursued  with  great  success  by 
Mr.  Christie  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  M.  Kup- 
fer  of  Casan.  Separate  parts,  too,  of  this  inquiry  have  been 
attended  with  very  curious  results  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low, likewise  of  Woolwich  Academy,  on  the  influence  of 
high  temperatures ;  and  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  in  his  careful 
observations  on  the  actual  daily  variation  for  several  years 
before  his  death. 

It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state  the  results,  and  refer  to 
the  articles  Magnetism,  Tempbraturb,  and  Variation 
for  details  of  the  methods  of  observation  and  the  theoretical 
views  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  needle  attains  its  maximum  easterly  variation  from 
the  mean  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning ;  it  moves 
westerly  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  attains  its 
westerly  maximum ;  it  then  returns  eastward  again  till  the 
evening ;  after  which  a  slight  westerly  motion  succeeds ; 
and  this  is  finally  followed  by  a  return  easterly  during  the 
night,  which  continues  till  from  seven  to  eight  the  next 
morning,  when  it  is  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 
twenty-four  hours  before.  These  oscQlations  were  found 
by  Colonel  Beaufoy  (as  the  mean  of  five  years*  observations) 
to  have  the  greatest  amplitude  in  June  and  in  August, 
while  Canton  and  Wargentein  fix  it  in  July.  It  is  however 
certain  that  it  ia  greater  in  the  hotter  than  the  colder  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  England,  and  throughout  Europe ;  and 
this  will  probably  also  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  parts 
of  the  world; 

For  fuller  details  on  all  these  subjects,  reference  is  made 
to  the  words  before  quoted;  this  article  being  intended  only 
as  a  slight  historical  sketch  preliminary  to  the  reader's  un- 
derstanding the  general  state  of  the  science.  To  these 
articles  we  more  especially  refer,  because  coming  later  in 
the  order  of  time  of  publication,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
bring  before  the  reader  some  important  inquiries,  which  we 
have  reason  to  know  are  in  existence,  but  not  yet  before 
the  world^ 

DECOCTIONS  are  formed  by  subjecting  the  harder 
parts  of  plants,  which  are  not  easily  penetrated  by  li- 
quids, or  are  insoluble  in  water  of  a  low  temperatiure,  to 


the  process  of  boiling,  generally  in  water,  but  sometimes  in 
oil.  By  this  means  much  of  the  substance  is  dissolved,  and 
the  active  principles  of  the  plant  are  imbibed  by  the  fluid, 
which  is  then  used  medicinally  either  internally  or  exter- 
nally. This  method  of  extracting  the  medicinal  properties  of 
plants  is  inadmissible  when  their  powers  depend  upon  any 
aromatic  or  volatile  principle,  such  as  essential  oils,  which  are 
dissipated  by  the  high  temperature.  In  many  other  instances 
this  process  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  being  em- 
ployed when  infusion  is  sufficient,  even  when  cold  water  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  infusion.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
purely  mucilaginous  substances,  such  as  marsh-mallow 
(Althcea  officinalis),  quince-seeds  (Cydonia  vulgaris),  &c., 
from  which  Trommsdorf  has  shown  that  a  purer  mucila:^e, 
which  keeps  longer,  may  be  obtained  by  cold  water.  All 
substances,  the  astringent  properties  of  which  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  tannic  acid,  such  as  oak-bark,  tormentil 
root,  &c..  have  their  astringent  power  impaired  or  completely 
desitroyed  by  long  boiling.  Besides,  boiling  dissolves  many 
principles,  such  as  starch,  &c.,  which  are  quite  inert,  and 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  while 
their  presence  disposes  the  decoction  to  decomposition,  a  pro- 
cess very  apt  to  occur  in  decoctions,  and  rendering  them  unfit 
for  use  in  a  few  days  or  hours.  Decoction  is  a  mode  of  pre- 
paring substances  most  suitable  to  those  which  are  both 
nutritious  and  medicinal,  such  as  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria 
islandica).  Many  principles  which  are  dissolved  by  the  water 
at  a  boiling  temperature  are  deposited  by  it  on  cooling,  on 
which  account  the  liquid  should  always  be  stiained  while 
hot,  and  the  contenis  of  the  bottle  shaken  up  before  each 
dose  be  poured  out  Aromatic  liquids  are  frequently  added 
to  the  fluid  after  it  is  strained ;  or  the  aromatic  substance 
may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  .the  vessel  into  which  the 
hot  decoction  is  strained,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  infuse 
for  a  few  hours,  may  then  be  applied  to  the  use  intended. 
A  better  method,  however,  is  to  add  some  aromatic  tincture 
after  the  straining,  as  the  presence  of  the  spirit  retards  the 
tendency  to  decomposition,  while  it  imparts  the  flavour 
and  oualities  of  the  substances  f^om  which  it  had  been  pre- 
parea. 

DECOMPOSITION.  When  a  compound  body  undei^oes 
an  entire  change  of  properties,  either  spontaneously  or  Kom 
chemical  agency,  it  is  said  to  be  decomposed ;  thus,  during 
fermentation,  whether  the  spirituous,  acetous,  or  putrefac- 
tive, the  substance  undergoing  it  suffers  decomposition, 
and  its  elements  recombine  so  as  to  form  new  comfjoirnds. 
This  distinguishes  it  from  mere  mechanical  division,  to 
whatever  extent  that  may  be  carried.  [Analysis  ;  Fbr- 
mentationJ 

DECREE,  DECRETA'LES.  The  term  decree  (decre- 
tum)  denotes  a  decision  or  order  by  a  competent  power  or 
ma^strate,  by  which  some  doubtfiil  or  disputed  point  of  ju- 
dicial inquiry  is  determined. 

We  must  distinguish  between  decrees  in  civil  and  in  ca- 
non law. 

As  to  the  former,  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to  take 
the  opinion  of  lawyers  in  doubtful  cases.  Such  opinions, 
which  were  called  '  responsa  prudentum,'  obtained  the  au- 
thority of  law  when  they  were  unanimous.  (Gai.  1—7.) 
When  all  legislative  power  was  centred  in  the  emperors,  it 
became  the  custom  to  ask  for  their  opinion  and  decision  in 
disputed  cases.  Their  decisions  were  called  decrees,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  imperial  constitutions.  [Constitu- 
tions ;  Roman  Law.] 

In  the  same  mtfkiner  in  ecclesiastical  matters  it  became 
usual  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the  bishops,  particularly  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  replies  of  the  pope  ultimately  obtained 
great  authority,  though  they  had  not  at  first  the  force  of 
laws.  The  legislative  power  still  belonged  to  the  ceuncils. 
But,  in  the  12th  centurv,  the  pope  being  regarded  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation was  centred  in  him.  The  papal  decrees  now  became 
the  only  source  of  ecclesiastical  law,  as  the  imperial  consti- 
tutions had  been  for  the  civil  law.  The  decrees  of  the 
pope,  which  are  called  decretalesj  may  be  defined  as  deci- 
sions of  the  popes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  law.  (Gra- 
tiani  Decret,  part  i.)  The  decrees  of  the  popes  retained 
their  authority  as  law  till  the  1 4th  century,  when  the  power 
of  the  holy  see  began  to  decline. 

From  the  5th  century  the  decretales  of  the  popes  have 
been  collected: — 1.  The  compilation  of  the  abbot  Dion3rsius 
Exiguus  extends  from  499  to  614.  Pope  Adrian  I.  gave  a 
MS.  of  this  compilation  to  Charles  the  Great,  of  which 
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our  present  editionfi  are  copiei.  The  oldest  edition  is  that 
by  J.Wendelstein,  Mentx,  1525,  under  the  title  *  Canones 
Apostolorum,  vetenim  conciliorum  con&titutioi;|es,  decreta 
poniificum.  2.  The  compilation,  which  is  ascribed  to  Bi- 
shop Isidoms  of  Seville  (§33—636),  is,  fer  the  most  part, 
only  a  copy  of  the  collection  of  Dionysius.  But  it  became 
of  importance  by  the  edition  made  in  the  9th  century  of 
spurious  decretales  of  the  popes,  from  Clement  I.  (a.d.  1 00) 
to  Siricius  (a-d.  398),  on  the  authority  and  the  independence 
of  the  holy  see.  The  object  of  these  false  decretales,  calle4 
those  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorus,  or  of  Isidoms  Mercator  or  Pec- 
cator,  was  apparently  to  increase  the  papal  power.  This 
collection  was  considered  as  authentic  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  no  person  now  maintains  its  authority.  (Pseudo- 
Isidorus  et  Titrrianus  vavulanies,  by  Blondell,  Greneva, 
1628.)  The  authentic  Isidoms  was  first  edited  at  Madrid, 
2  torn.  1808  and  1821,  and  the  Pseudo-Isidorus  is  in  Mer- 
lin's collection,  Paris,  1523.  3.  Some  other  collections  of 
Reginus,  Prum,  Burchardus  of  Wurms,  and  Ivoof  Chartres. 
They  may  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  collection  of 
Gratian.    [Ca.non  Law.] 

After  the  time  of  Gratian  many  new  collections  were 
made.  The  most  important  are :— 1.  The  collection  of 
Bcrnardus  Papiensis  (aj).  1213),  called  Breviarium  Extra- 
vagautium.  It  contains  partly  decretales,  which  were  omit- 
ted in  the  work  of  Gratian,  and  partly  the  decretales  of  the 
popes  iron^  Alexander  III.  2.  Tbe  collection  of  Petrus  Be- 
neventanus,  published  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Innocent 
III.  which  contains  the  decretales  of  the  twelve  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  that  pope.  3.  The  collection  of  Joannes  Val- 
lensis,  who  collected  the  decretales  of  Alexander  III.,  which 
Bernardus  Papiensis  had  omitted,  and  those  of  the  popes  to 
Innocent  III.  4.  As  the  collection  of  Petrus  Beneventa- 
nus  contained  only  the  decretales  of  the  first  twelve  years  of 
the  reign  of  Innocent,  a  collection  of  the  decretales  of  the 
following  years  of  this  pope  was  made  by  an  unknown 
author.  5.  Under  the  public  authority  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.  a  new  collection,  containing  the  decretales  of  this 
pope,  was  published  about  the  year  1226  by  an  unknown 
author. 

These  five  collections,  often  called  the  Quinque  Compila- 
tiones,  were  edited  together  under  the  title  *  Antiquee  Collec- 
tiones  Decretalium,  cum  Ant.  Augustini  and  Jac.  Cujacii 
notis  et  emendationibus,'  Par.  1609. 

The  collections  after  the  time  of  pope  Honorius  III.  form 
parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.    [Canon  Law.] 

( J.  H.  Boehmer,  De  Decretalium  Poniificum  Romanorum 
vanxs  coUectionibus  eifortuna^  prefixed  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  Jur,  Can,) 

DECREE.    [EquityJ 

DECREMENT.    Pncbembnt.] 

DECREPITATION  h  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  slight 
explosions,  which  occurs  when  various  bodies,  especially 
certain  salts,  are  subjected  to  heat ;  and  it  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  water  which  they  contain  mechanically 
deposited  between  their  particles.  The  noise  which  occurs 
when  common  salt  is  heated  affords  a  fitmiliar  instance 
of  decrepitation. 

DECURICNBS,  a  term  which  denotes  certain  persons 
who  corresponded  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  in  the  Roman 
towns  and  colonies  in  Italy  which  enjoyed  free  municipal 
rights.  The  body  of  the  decuriohes  was  called  ordo  decu- 
rionum,  and  in  later  times  also  curia  decurionum,  whence 
the  members  of  the  order  were  also  designated  by  the  name 
curiales.  The  whole  administration  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  such  towns  and  colonies  was  in  their  hands.  They  were 
required  to  have  a  certain  estate,  and  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
flvo  years  old.  It  is  commonly  said  that  their  number  was 
ten,  but  it  was  usually  greater,  and  sometimes  amounted 
to  100  members.  At  the  head  of  the  body  were  the  duum- 
viri, I.  e.  two  men,  like  the  two  consuls,  who  presided  in 
the  Roman  senate.  Those  municipal  corporations  forming, 
as  to  their  internal  administration,  little  republics,  the  citi- 
zens had  the  right  of  choosing  the  duumviri  just  as  the 
citizens  of  Rome  elected  their  consuls;  but  under  the  em< 
perors  they  were  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  the  decu- 
riones  at  the  same  time  lost  their  power.  The  municipal 
corporations  were  administered  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperor ;  and  the  decuriones  were  only  employed  to 
receive  thp  taxes,  which  subjected  them  to  a  great  respon- 
sibility. The  office  of  a  decurion  being  now  considered  as 
a  burden,  was  no  longer  sought  after,  and  lost  its  former 
importance.    (Bigonius,  De  Antiq,  Jur.  Ital,  ii.  4.) 


PKI>{CATK[H}.   0Cov9«c9ATiQN.] 

PEE,  thiB  River,  ri^e^  m  M^ripwtljshire,  pf  wbiA  ff 
drains  the  f^astern  disuicts  mi  ^sp  the  sputh-jof^t^^ro  pa^n 
of  Denbighshire.  It  i^tfarwards  s«parat|$s  Pepbi^hshijoe 
from  the  detached  porti^i^  of  Flintshiri^  and  from  |Qhf$^hi#3», 
but  the  Ipyer  part  of  it#  course  is  ei^^ly  within  Che^irie. 
The  l^  of  B^  or  J4yp  Tegid,  whhk  Vf^y  h^  cQ^^i^iofi 
^  the  source  of  this  river,  rec^ivf^  seyeral  mountain- 
streams,  one  of  which  is  c^led  ftw  [Pa|.a-Pqoi.].  Thr 
waters  of  this  moumtain-la)Fe  »rjs  disch<m^  ^^  i^  north- 
eastern corner  by  a  streaip  of  consider^j^  si^e  and  deptji^ 
which  is  soon  increased  hy  other  considerable  mouni^io- 
streanis,  »s  the  Treyeryn  ^iA  M^m-  The  Pise  sq  £ar  flovs 
in  a  fine  open  vall^v,  an4  its  poune  is  npt  v^ry  rapid  till  it 
reaches  iDorwen*  Herj^  the  riyer  begins  to  descend  from 
the  mountain  table-land  of  North  Wales,  and  in  ten  miles 
Arom  Corwen  to  Trevor  it  probably  falls  abpv]9  300  &et ;  Us 
course  in  this  part  is  consequently  extrenu^y  rapid,  though 
without  cataracts.  Below  Trevor  it  enters  tbe  plain,  in 
which  it  runs  with  numerous  windings  upwards  of  thirtjr- 
five  miles  to  the  tideway  at  Chester.  HjBre  it  is  joined  bF 
the  Alyn  from  the  west,  and  changes  it§  western  ooum 
into  a  northern.  At  Chester  the  Pee  is  about  \QQ  ywrds 
wide,  and  runs  fiurther  down  in  m  artiftpial  phannel  along 
the  marshes  for  about  nine  milias.  Thp  river  now  enlarges 
into  a  spacious  esstuary  three  miles  aoro8$,  yhich  at  hi^h 
water  forms  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea ;  hfft  ^X  ebb-tide  it  is 
dry,  and  resenibles  an  extensive  dreary  waste,  covered  with 
sand  and  ooze,  through  which  the  riyer  runs  in  a  n4rrpw 
and  insignificant  stream.  It  enters  the  sea  near  the  island 
of  Helbree,  where  the  sestuary  is  about  six  miles  wide.  In 
its  natural  state  the  Pee  is  wholly  unnavigable;  but  by 
means  of  a  weir  at  Chester,  the  water  is  damn^ed  up  ao  ais 
to  allow  the  passage  of  small  boats  two  or  three  milos  above 
Chester.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  ^m  Bala  Pool  to 
tlie  beginning  of  the  fldstuary  may  be  about  seventy  miles, 

D£B,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  astrologer  and  niiUhemati- 
cian,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  vintner,  and  bom  in  linden  in 
1527.  iiilly  says  he  was  a  Camhro-Briton,  but  tins  is  not 
in  accordance  with  better  authorities.  At  the  a^  of  B^een 
he  was  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
his  attention  seems  to  have  been  ehiedy  directed  to  nifUhe- 
matical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  studies,  and  his  assi- 
duity was  there,  as  through  U^,  even  to  Extreme  M  age, 
truly  remarkable.  At  twenty  he  made  a  twelvemonths* 
tour  on  the  continent,  chieflv  in  Holland,  for  Uie  purpose 
of  scientific  intercourse ;  and  returning  to  Camhridige,  was 
made  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  Qoll,  upon  its  ^undation 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1543 :  and  in  U48,  the  suspicions 
entertained  of  his  being  addicted  to  '  the  bUok  art^  in- 
duced him  again  to  go  abroad,  having  first  taken  his 
degree  of  A.ll.  Whether  this  pr^udice  really  arose  from 
his  having  already  begun  the  astrological  career  for  which 
he  was  in  subsequent  lifo  so  celebrated,  or  whether  it 
arose  simply  from  his  astronomic^  pursuits  and  his  me- 
chanical inventions,  there  is  no  distinct  proof.  Judg- 
ing from  other  circumstances,  especially  in  connectidn 
with  the  vulgar  belief,  even  among  the  learned,  that  all 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  in  an  unoommon 
manner  was  only  an  exercise  of  the  *  powers  of  darkness,' 
we  should  incline  to  the  latter  opinion :  Whilst,  judging 
from  his  later  lifo,  we  should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  pre- 
vious hypothesis  in  accounting  for  the  annoyances  he  met 
with  at  Cambridge. 

His  forst  resiofence  on  this  second  continental  visit  was 
the  University  of  Louvain,  at  that  period  in  high  repute 
as  a  place  of  education ;  and  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
mechanical  skill  and  his  intellectua)  resources,  which,  com- 
bined with  his  manly  character,  caused  him  to  be  visited  by 
persons  of  the  hienest  rank.  Two  years  afterwasds  he 
went  to  France,  where  he  read  lectures  on  the  Elements 
of  Buclid  at  Rheims.  The  character  of  the  ^  lectures^  on 
Buclid  was  in  those  days  extremely  ^i^^RsreDt  from  that  ef 
our  own  time.  A  series  of  speculations  in  all  the  idenoes, 
whether  physical,  moral,  or  mental,  was  usually  given  under 
this  title,  the  propositions  of  Buclid  being  taken  as  so  many 
'  pegs  to  hang  a  speech  upon.'  The  more  visionary  and 
romantic  of  these  '  lectures'  generallv  contrived  to  render 
a  course  on  Euclid  a  discourse  on  all  the  dognms  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  whilst  the  more  reasonable 
and  sober  of  the  lecturers  confined  their  discourses  to  na- 
tural phenomena  and  the  practical  applications  of  geometri'. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  thaji^  proof  itfX  *  vfsafB 
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woUii  ie  in  ear(fj  dii  iisdieti  ik  the  iaia^  tiitld*  (foaticled 
on  Euc.  L  37%  n^oiild  be  mofe  ftitta^tive  id  an  alcademicaLt 
course  ttian  any '  vulgar  tnechanicd'  applicsCtion  of  the  ^me 
proposition  ^ould  be.  Of  De6"*8  loctui'es  we  ma;^  form  a  to- 
lerably good  estimate  trcufL  his  pteliiriiriary  discdtirse  in  Bil- 
lihgaley^  English  Euclid,  Utid  a  f<bw  oth6r  occa^ioYifal  para- 
graphs of  his  in  ihat  ^o^k.  It  ]flaceiS  lyee's  acquirements 
in  a  very  favourable  light ;  and  his  judgment,  eonsidertng 
his  time  and  circumstances,  it  one  still  tnore  favourable. 
The  dissertation  of  Dee  is  however  to  be  fotrnd  in  works 
subsec|ucntly  printed  aijid  much  mor6  easily  obtained ;  bs 
in  Lceke  ana  Serte's  Euclid,  two  or  thfee  Editions,  &c. 
To  read  that  dissertation  is  ^ifffieient  id  dotiviiice  us  that 
his  lectures  would  be  received  at  Rheims  *  wtth  ^reat  ap- 
plause,* as  indeed  frota  direc'i  te^iittony  w6  otherwise  knbw 
they  were. 

In  1551  he  returned  to  Engkni  and  Was  {)resented  to 
King  Edward  v  1  by  Cecil,  and  di  pension  of  a  hundred 
crowns  was  assigned  to  timi.  This  he  hov^ever  rdinquished 
for  the  rectory  of  Upton-on-Severn. 

Shortly  after  the  accesisioh  of  Mary,  he  was  acctised  of 
'  practising  against  the  Queen's  life  by  ehchahtmmi  ;*  so 
that  his  fame  as  a  dealer  m  the  black  art  stiU  clung  to  hiifi. 
This  charge  was  founded  oh  some  correspondence  whi6h 
was  discovered  between  hini  and  the  *  servants  of  the  lady 
Elizabeth  ;*  and  it  led  to  a  long  and  tedious  imprisonment, 
with  frequent  examinations;  but  as  nothing  could  be 
established  against  him,  he  Was  ultimately  (1555)  set  fitt 
liberty  by  an  order  of  the  council. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Dee  was  consulted  by 
Lord  Dudley  respecting  *  a  propitious  day'  for  the  corona- 
•tion.  The  queen.  t6*  whom'  he  was  presented,  made  him 
great  pMmisfes.  In  ,1564  he  aigain  visited  the  continent  to 
present  a  book  '^^hich  he  had  written  and  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  lindfer  the  title  of  Monas  Hierogly- 
phicoy  aijd  which  he  trihted  at  Antwerp  in  that  year ;  and 
within  the  year  h6  j^etufhed  to  England. 

There  is'  reason  however  to  doubt  whether  the  charge  of 
neglecting  l)e6,  btouglit  agairist  Elizabeth  and  her  minis- 
ters, is  wen  made  oilit,  however  strongly  and  confidently  it 
has  t>een  assiimed  and  repeated.  Event  this  visit  to  the 
court  of  Maximilian  ^ight  have  had  ati  object  very  diflTer- 
eiit  from  the  o^ensible  one.  There  is  much  probability  in 
Lilly's  statemient,  wh6  says,  *  to  be  serious,  he  was  (^ueeh 
Elizabeth's  intel|igencer,  an^  had  a  salarv  for  his  main- 
tenance from  the  secretaries  of  state.  He  was  a  ready- 
witted  man,  qiiick  of  apprehension,  and  of  great  judgment 
in  the  Latin  and  tireek  tongues^.  He  was  a  very  great 
investigator  of  the  ittore  secret  hehnetical  learning,  a 
perfect  astronomer,  ti  eurious  astrologer,  a  lierious  ceome- 
trician ;  to  spea^  ^ruth,  he  was  excdlent  in  all  knids  of 
learning.'  Lolly's  Memoirs,  p.  224.  Where  could  a  man 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  *  secret  intelligence'  than 
such  a  one  be  found?  Tni£view,  too,  is  borne  out  by  many 
striking  circumstances.  Being  in  1571  seized  with  a  dan- 
gerous illness  in  Lorraihd,  the  queen  sent  two  physicians  to 
his  relief.  This  is  an  act  the  signification  of  which  cannot 
be  doubted.  . 

He  afterwards  returned  to  England  and  settled  at  Mort- 
lake  in  Surrey,  wliere  he  lea  a  life  of  privacy  for  sotoe 
years,  devoting  himself  to  stu^  WifK  gf eat  ardour,  and  to 
the  collecting  of  astfonomieal  and  j^losophical  instru- 
ments, hot  pmitting  or  course  a  stifiicieht  number  of  beryls, 
talismans,  &c.  His  reputation  as  one  who  dealt  With  the 
devil  seems  to  have  sfrongly  manifested  itself  dui'ing  this 
time  in  his  own  vicinity,  as  uie  mob  in  1576  assemblea,  ^nd 
desf royedl  aH  his  coTlectioh,  6i^  nearly  so ;  aiid  it  Was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  and  his  famflfy  escaped  &e  fhfy  of  the  rabbl6'. 

In  157 B,  the  queen  being  irtiita  indisposed,  Mr.  D66  Wals 
sent  abroad  to  consult  with  the  (xermah  physiciain^  |£ha 
philosophers  (or  rather  astrologers)  felative  (0  the  means  to 
be  employed  for  her  recovery^  This  was  at  least,  the  Osten- 
sible object ;  but  as  ho  account  of  the  result  of  thfs  thisstoh 
exists,  except  that  we  know  that  the  queen  f 6cbVered,  t^6 
may  be  led  to  infer  that  it  Was  a  secret,  political  mis'^en!. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  was  employed  by  iti^  dtieOn 
to  draw  up  a  cohdens^  account  of  those  counti^ies  whieh 
belonged  to  her  crown,  on  the  ground  6f  being  discovered 
by  British  sul^ects,  both  as  to  geographical  description  and 
the  recorded  and  ot^er  evidence  upon  which  her  dafhl 
rested*  Wiffi  his  usual  activity  he  speedily  accompfished 
his  tfltsk,  and  in  egi  ihcfediblv  tfhort  t^e  he  j^r^sente'^  hei^ 
majesty  with  twrf  large'  foils  in  T#iich  ihH  dilSe5&V6ifM  torn- 


triei  are  gecTgf aphicdly  deicrHi^d  ahd  IdstdtitiSif  iTHistriited. 
These  two  curious  MSS.  still  exist  in  the  Cottonian  Coll^^ 
tion  in  the  British  Museum.  Abotit  this  time,  tbo;  h6  paid 
mttch  attention  to  the  re^rmatidn  of  the  Calendar,  a  tresis 
tise  on  whieh  subject  by  him,  and  which  is  considered 
both  •  learned  ahd  rational,'  is  still  ih  manuscript  in  the 
Ashmolean  librar;^  at  Oxford. 

Most  of  the  proceedings  and  Writings  tipon  whi6h  his 
fame  with  posterity  as  ah  Sstrologer  rests,  were  written  sub- 
sequent to  this  period,  and  he  was  now  upwards  of  fifty 
years  of  age.  This  is  not  the  general  {ii^riod  at  which  men 
of  aetivity  both  of  mind  and  occtipation  sink  itito  dotage; 
and  it  is  impossible,  taking  into  account  several  of  the  suc- 
ceeding circumstances  of  the  life  of  Dee,  to  imagine  that 
this  hypothesis  can  be  applied  to  his  case,  in  explanation  of 
the  extravagances  which  he  perpetrated  about  this  time,  and 
toon  after.  The  belief  in  supernatural  agency  was  general 
at  that  period,  and  the  belief  in  the  power  of  controlling 
that  agency  was  equally  general,  we  may  sav  universal.  That 
Dee,  admittinjg  this  in  common  with  all  the  orthodox  whe- 
ther of  the  CStholic  or  teformed  religion,  was  liable  to  be 
the  dupe  of  crafty  men,  older  than  himself,  is  evident,  and 
that  with  a  strong  and  aetive  imagination  he  should  be  led 
to  interpret  any  sensible  phenomena  in  accordaince  with  it, 
is  extremely  probable.  Whether  he  intended  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  or  merely  to  express  under  those  disguises 
information  and  memoranda  of  a  very  difierent  nature, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  We  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion,  and  we  think  this  view  is  borne  out  by  circum- 
stances ;  we  shall,  however,  annex  the  t^sual  account,  which 
does  indeed  contain  the  ostensible  view  of  his  later  life. 

In  the  year  1581  he  took  into  his  service  an  apothecaty 
of  Worcester,  named  Edward  Kelly,  as  an  assistant.  The 
*  conversations  with  spirits'  were  held  Iby  Dee,  in  common 
with  this  jperson ;  and  indeed  Kelly  was  in  general  Dee's 
amanuensis  during  the  time  they  were  together.  They  had 
a  black  speculum,  of  what  material  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  it  is  generally  said  *  a  polished  piece  of  cannel  coal,'  in 
which  the  angels  Gabriel  and  Raphael  appeared  at  their 
invocation.    Hence  Butler  says 

*  Kelly  did  4ll  his  feuts  upon 
The  devil's  looking-glass— a  stone.* 

The  *  Book  of  Spirits,'  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  a 
fair  sample  of  Dee  s  absurdity,  if  taken  literally ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  Dee  was  himself  the  author  of  it.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1659,  more  than  half  a  century  after  Dee's  d6ath ; 
and  hence  its  authenticity  is  very  questionable ;  but  even 
admitting  its  authenticity,  we  can  only  infer  from  it  that 
it  was  in  reality  only  an  envelope  of  other  informatiori 
which  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  commit  to  writing  in  an 
ihtelligihle  forin,  nor  to  trust  entirely  to  the  memory.  Pos- 
sibly, ihdeed,  it  might  have  been  a  mere  cipher,  in  which 
special  passages  that  were  worked  ihto  the  general  dis- 
course were  to  be  taken  in  a  secretly  specified  order,  s6  as 
to  express  other  facts  of  a  political  nature.  This  was  a 
favourite  thethod  of  cipher  at  that  period. 

In  1583,  ti  Polish  noble,  named  Albert  Laske,  palatine  of 
Siriitlin,  hvlng  In  Eriglsind  Dli:  and  Kelly  were  introduced 
to  hira;  wh ether  with  a  political  object  or  not,  no  direct 
evidence  exkta  to  inform  us,  but  ibey  accompanied  him  to 
Poland.  It  k  said  that  the  attachment  arose  ft-om  the  si- 
milarity Of  their  puf^uifB,  that  ha  soon  became  weary  of 
them  from  finding  himself  abust^l  by  their  idle  prelcnsfuTis, 
arid  that,  (6  ^ct  rid  of  ihi^fii,  !k?  pcrsuadetl  them  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Rudolph,  king  of  BohemJii ;  that,  moreover,  though 
a  weak  and  credulous  man,  Rodolph  was  soon  ditgui^ied 
with  their  homiehse^  and  that  they  had  no  better  succetis 
\^ifh  the  kiiig  of  Poland ;  but  that  they  Were  soon  af^er 
invited  by  a  rieh  Bcihqniian  noble  to  his  castle  of  Trcbono, 
whi^re  they  continued  for  sotoe  timo  in  great  3tl!ii«nce» 
owing,  as  t'he^  asj^erted,  to  tbeif  power  of  transforramg  the 
base  I*  metal^i  into  f^old. 

It  was  very  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  Lafeki's 
beine  addicted  to  astrology  and  alchemy,  as  well  as  the  king 
of  ftfand,  that  De6  was  employed  by  the  queen's  crafty 
ministers  As  a  fitting  person  for  a  political  missioh'  to  that 
country,  in  tfie  real  character  of  a  *  secret  intelligencer.'  It 
was  in  keeping  With  the  unvarying  policy  of  Eli^abeth*rf 
government,  and  with  the  habits  ana  previous  oc6u]iaff6ft 
of  Dee.  Th'6  ridiculous  pretensions  which  he  and  Kelly  set 
u^^  were  well  calculated  to  lull  all  suspicions  of  thcfi^  ifcacf 
purpos6.  No  other  hypothesis  seems  capable  6f  dftrfdftri]^ 
a*  Key  t'6  Dte^tf  cohduci  dufJhg  this'  sftrgulaJr  excvtMon; 
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and  all  the  cireumstanoes  admit  of  complete  explanation 
by  it. 

Kelly  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  sordid  and  ser- 
-vile  characters  that  look  only  at  the  immediate  gain  to  be 
made  of  each  single  transaction,  without  having  either 
principle  or  honour  in  his  composition.  Dee,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  as  Lilly  in  his  gossiping  memoirs  tells  us,  '  the 
most  ambitious  man  living,  ana  most  desirous  of  fame  and 
renown,  and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  heard 
himself  styled  Most  Excellent'  Lilly  also  dves  a  curious 
narrative  of  the  means  by  which  the  servant  Kelly  obtained 
the  art  of  transmutation  from  a  poor  friar,  with  whom  Dee 
would  have  no  intercourse ;  and  that  when  the  secret  was 
obtained,  the  friar  was  made  away  with ;  and  one  reason 
given  by  this  arch-knave  of  the  Protectorate,  Butler's 
'  Sidrophel,'  why  *  many  weaknesses  in  the  manage  of  that 
way  of  Mosaical  learning  (*  conference  with  spirits,'  in  the 
book  ascribed  to  Dee),  was  because  Kelly  was  very  vicious, 
unto  whom  the  angels  were  not  obedient,  or  willingly  did 
declare  the  questions  propounded.' 

Dee  and  Kelly  separated  in  Bohemia,  the  former  re- 
turning to  England,  the  latter  remaining  at  Prague.  Of 
the  circumstances  attending  this  rupture  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known ;  though  the  narrative  given  by  Sidrophel  is 
characteristic  enough  of  Kelly's  character.  See  William 
Lilly's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times  from  1602  to  1681, 
p.  224.    Baldwin's  Edition. 

In  1595  the  queen  appointed  Dee  warden  of  Manchester 
College,  he  being  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  resided 
there  nine  years ;  but  from  some  cause  not  exactly  known 
he  left  it  in  1604,  and  returned  to  his  house  at  Mortlake, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1608, 
aged  81,  leaving  a  numerous  family  and  a  great  number  of 
works  behind  him.*  *  He  died,'  says  Lilly,  *  very  poor, 
enforced  many  times  to  sell  some  book  or  other  to  buy  his 
dinner  with,  as  Dr.  Napier  of  Linford  in  Buckinghamshire 
oft  related,  who  knew  him  very  well.' 

Had  Dee  lived  in  better  times,  his  great  talents,  applica- 
tion, and  ambition,  would  have  won  for  him  the  highest 
honours ;  as  it  was,  he  was  merely  the  spy  of  Elizabeth's 
base  ministry,  and  to  effect  that  purpose  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagems  which  debase  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  character.  We  have  seen  his  reward  too, 
penury  in  his  old  age. 

Dee's  writings  are  very  numerous,  several  of  which  still 
remain  in  MS.  A  catalogue  of  his  printed  writings  may  be 
seen  in  his  Compendious  Rehearsal,  or  his  letter  to  Whitgift ; 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  he  then  had  by  him  more 
than  forty  unpublished  writings,  the  titles  of  which  he 
gives. 

DEED  (in  law),  an  instrument  in  writing  or  print,  upon 
paper  or  parchment,  comprehending  the  terms  of  agreement 
between  parties  able  to  contract,  duly  sealed  and  delivered. 
Deeds  are  of  two  kinds,  indented  and  poll:  a  deed  indented 
is  called  an  indenture,  and  has  a  waving  line  cut  (in  modum 
dentium)  on  one  of  the  edges  of  the  material  upon  which  it 
is  written,  usually  the  top  edge ;  and  when  the  deed  con- 
sists of  more  sheets  than  one,  on  the  first  sheet  only.  The 
term  indenture  implies  that  the  deed  is  of  twojparts,  and 
that  they  were  divined  by  the  line  in  order  to  afford  addi- 
tional means  of  authentication,  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
leases,  marriage  settlements,  partnership  deeds,  a^d  some 
few  oUiers,  there  are  seldom  more  parts  than  one.  In  deeds 
effectuating  modem  transactions,  indeed,  the  expense  of 
stamps  is  so  heavy,  that  frequently,  where  two  or  more 
parties  are  equally  interested  in  a  deied,  it  is  deposited  with 
some  person  for  their  joint  use.  Hence  Uie  term  indenture, 
in  common  acceptation,  now  implies  little  more  than  that 
the  deed  is  made  by  and  between  two  or  more  parties.  An- 
tiently  some  word,  as  for  instance  '  chirographum'  (whence 
*  chirograph'),  was  written  in  capital  letters  upon  the  part 
where  the  parchment  or  paper  was  to  be  divided,  and  af^r- 
wards  cut  in  an  indentea  or,  in  some  cases,  a  straight 
line. 

A  deed  poll  is  cut  even,  or  polled  at  the  edges,  and  is 
usually  of  one  part  only,  t.  e,  the  deed  of  one  party,  or  of 
several  parties  of  the  same  part.  The  form  conmiences  in 
tlie  moae  of  a  declaration,  '  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
sents, that,'  &c ;  the  form  appropriated  to  an  indenture  or 
a  deed  among  several  parties  is  'This  indenture,  made,  &o 
between,  &c.  Witnesseth,'  &c.  A  deed  inter  partes  is  not 
necessarily  indented,  except  in  those  cases  where  an  in- 
donture  is  required  by  statute,  and  except  in  the  working 


of  an  estoppeL  [Estoppel.]  The  indenting  is  not  essen- 
tial,  even  though  the  instrument  should  commence  '  This 
indenture,'  &c.  It  has  been  said  that  the  indenting  may 
be  supplied  after  the  deed  is  executed,  and  even  in  court ; 
but  in  all  cases  where  the  indenting  is  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  deed,  it  seems  clear  that  (his  must  be  a  misake. 

A  deed,  to  be  absolute  and  irrevocable,  must  be  founded 
on  a  valuable  or  good  consideration,  untainted  by  anything 
immoral,  illegal,  or  fraudulent,  though  a  gift  or  voluntary 
conveyance  will  be  effectual  as  between  the  parties,  and  is 
only  liable  to  be  questioned  in  certain  cases  by  creditors  or 
subsequent  purchasers ;  and  a  volimtary  deed  may  become 
irrevocable  by  a  subsequent  sale  by  the  grantee  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter conveyed  by  it 

Antient  deeds  were  short,  and  suited  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  times.  When  transactions  became  more  complicated, 
it  was  customary  to  divide  deeds  into  several  formal  parts ; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  deed  should  be  so 
divided,  provided  there  are  sufficient  words  to  show  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  parties.  These  formal  parts 
are,  1.  Ine  premises:  that  is,  the  date,  the  parties*  nanies 
and  description,  the  recitals,  the  consideration  and  receipt 
thereof  the  grant,  the  description  of  the  things  granted,  and 
the  exception,  if  any ;  2.  The  habendum,  which  defines  the 
estate  or  interest  to  be  granted ;  3.  The  tenendum,  which 
was  formerly  used  to  express  the  tenure  by  which  the  estate 
granted  was  to  be  held ;  but  since  freehold  tenures  have 
l^n  converted  into  common  socage,  the  tenendum  has 
grown  out  of  use ;  4.  The  reddendum,  the  reservation  of 
some  new  thing,  as  rent,  to  the  grantor ;  5.  The  condition 
(if  any)  annexed  to  the  grant ;  6.  The  warranty ;  7.  The 
covenants :  the  office  of  these  two  last,  in  modem  convey- 
ances, is  served  by  special  covenants  for  the  validity  of  the 
title,  and  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  specified  acts; 
8.  The  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution,  &c. 

Pre\ious  to  its  execution,  the  deed  should  be  read,  if  any  of 
the  parties  requite  it ;  or,  as  to  that  party,  it  may  be  avoided. 
The  modern  mode  of  executing  deeds  is  by  signing,  sealing, 
and  delivering.  Signing  is  not  essential  to  the  v^idity  of  a 
deed,  though  it  is  required  as  to  less  formal  instruments  by 
the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  3 ;  but  sealing  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  which  is  the  most  antient  mode  of  authen- 
tication, and  has  been  in  use  from  the  eaijiest  times.  At 
prehont  the  seal  affords  no  real  security  against  fraud,  for 
any  impression  upon  Wax  or  other  substance  employed  is 
sufficient ;  indeed  it  is  generally  affixed  by  the  stationer  vbo 
engrosses  the  deed,  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  seal  for  each  party ;  one  is  sufficient  for  all.  In 
some  of  the  American  states  the  impression  upon  wax  has 
been  disused,  and  a  flourish  with  the  pen  at  the  end  of  the 
name,  or  a  circle  of  ink,  or  a  scroll,  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid 
subiititute  for  a  seal.  The  last  essential  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  a  deed  is  delivery,  except  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, where  sealing  by  the  common  seal  has  the  effect  of 
delivery.  The  usual  manner  of  delivering  a  deed  is  for  the 
executmg  party  to  say,  'I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed  ;* 
but  any  less  formal  mode  by  which  the  party  signifies  his 
intention  to  deliver  it  will  be  effectual.  A  deed  may  also  be 
delivered  as  an  escrow,  t. «.  to  a  third  person  to  keep  till 
something  is  done  by  the  grantee:  when  the  condition  is 
performed  the  deed  becomes  effectual.  A  deed  takes  effect 
from  the  delivery,  and  not  from  the  date,  and  therefiure  if  it 
have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible,  the  delivery  ascertains 
the  time  from  which  it  is  to  take  effect  Evidence  is  admis- 
sible also  of  delivery  on  a  day  different  from  the  date 
written.  The  execution  is  usually  attested.  Enrolment  and 
registration  are  rendered  necessary  in  some  cases  by  sta- 
tutory enactment,  and  the  revenue  laws  have  imposed  cer- 
tain stamps  upon  every  description  of  deeds,  the  absence  of 
which  prevents  them  from  bein^  admissible  in  evidence. 

The  principal  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  deeds  are, 
that  the  effect  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  apparent  intent  of  the  parties  as  the  rules  of 
law  will  admit:  that  the  construction  be  made  upon  the 
entire  deed,  and  not  upon  disjointed  parts:  that  where 
the  intention  is  clear,  too  minute  a  stress  be  not  laid  on 
the  strict  and  precise  signification  of  die  words,  and  that  if 
there  be  two  clauses  totally  repugnant  to  each  other,  the 
first  shall  be  received,  and  the  latter  rejected.  Hiere  are 
many  other  rules  of  construction,  whidi  are  exactly  the 
same  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  Courts  of  equity  also  rec- 
ti^- mistakes  in  deeds,  and  give  relief  in  cases  of  fraud,  and 
where  instruments  are  lost,  &c.    [Eoviinr.j         t 
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After  exeeution,  a  deed  may  become  void  by  erasure,  in- 
terlineation, or  other  alteration  in  any  material  part ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  such  alterations  will  be  presumed  to 
have  been  made  before  the  execution,  if  nothine  appear  to 
the  contrary,  or  there  be  no  cause  to  suspect  uiat  it  has 
been  done  in  a  clandestine  manYier.  A  grantee  may  also 
disclaim  the  grant  or  disagree  thereto ;  and  a  deed  may  be 
destroyed  or  cancelled,  but  such  destruction  or  cancellation 
will  not  revest  the  thing  granted  in  the  grantor,  though  all 
personal  engagements  established  by  the  deed  between  the 
parties  will  be  put  an  end  to. 

A  confirmation  is  an  assent  to  an  estate  or  interest 
already  created,  by  which  act  the  person  assenting  confirms 
and  gives  validity  to  the  estate  or  interest  so  far  as  he  can. 
A  confirmation  can  only  have  this  effect  with  respect  to 
estates  voidable  or  defeasible:  it  has  no  operation  upon 
estates  which  are  absolutely  void.  (Butl.  n.  Co.  Litt.,  295  6.) 

(Shop.,  Touchstone ;  Dixon ;  Co.  Litt. ;  Cruise's  Digest.) 

DEEMSTERS.    [Man,  Isle  of.] 

DEER,  CER'VID^,  a  family  of  solid-horned  ruminants, 
the  horns  caducous,  and  belonging,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  male  only. 

Horns. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  other  details  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  species  composing  this  noble  natural  group, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  development 
of  the  horns,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  part  of  the 
organization  of  the  animals,  as  weapons  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, and  as  being  indicative  of  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  the  power  of  continuing  the  species,  and  the  more  or 
less  vigorous  degrees  of  that  power. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  {Physio- 
logical Series,  No.  1 79)  will  be  found  a  section  of  part  of 
the  osfrontis  and  of  tiie  base  of  B,/allow  deer^s  horn  {Cer- 
vus  Dama),  the  growth  of  which  is  nearly  completed.  It 
shows  the  horn  to  be  a  continuation  of  bone  from  the  outer 
table  of  the  skull,  and  the  velvet-like  covering  of  the  horn 
to  be  equally  continuous  with  the  integuments  of  the  head. 
It  shows  also  the  burr  or  pearl  which  has  been  formed 
round  the  base  of  the  horn,  and  illustrates  the  effects  of 
this  part  on  the  growth  of  the  horn. 

In  the  formation  of  the  burr,  which  is  the  last  part  of 
the  process,  and  takes  place  rapidly,  the  osseous  tubercles 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  projected  outwards,  and  by 
their  pressure  induce  absorption  of  the  vascular  external 
covering,  and  increasing  at  the  same  time  laterally,  they 
enclose  and  compress  the  blood-vessels;  thus,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  the  circulation  is  entirely  obstructed,  and 
consequently  the  whole  of  that  once  very  vascular  and  sen- 
sible tegument  loses  its  vitality,  dries,  shrinks,  and  .peels 
off,  leaving  the  horn  a  naked  insensible  weapon.  In  one 
of  the  branches  (the  brow  antler)  in-  this  preparation,  the 
whole  of  the  vessels  appear  to  have  been  thus  obliterated ; 
in  the  other  a  slight  degree  of  vascularity  remains,  and  one 
of  the  large  external  arterial  branches  is  still  uncompressed 
(Catalogue,  Physiol.  Series,  vol.  i.)  The  beautiful  prepa- 
rations illustrative  of  the  process  are  numbered  163  to  187, 
both  inclusive. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  firm  mass  of  bone  is  secreted 
is  worthy  of  note.  The  budding  horns  of  a  male  wapiti 
were  several  inches  high  in  ten  days  from  their  first  appear- 
ance ;  a  month  afterwards  there  was  an  interval  of  two  feet 
between  them,  measuring  from  branch  to  branch. 

It  is  in  the  spring  generally  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
horn  is  begun.  From  the  place  whence  the  old  horn  had  been 
separated  and  cast,  and  which  at  first  is  apt  to  bleed^but  soon 


is  skinned  over  witha  fine  film,  the  new  horn  sprouts  At  thig 
time  there  is  a  strong  determination  of  blo(Ml  to  the  head, 
great  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  such  an  enormous  and 
ultimately  solid  secretion.  The  vessels  from  the  roots  swell, 
the  vascular  honi  pushes  up,  protected  by  a  delicate  and  soft 
covering.  In  this  its  early  stage  it  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  the  quantity  of  animal  heat  which  it  contains  may  be 
in  some  degree  imagined  by  gently  grasping  it  with  the 
hand.  Gradually  the  antlers  appear ;  the  whole  '  head,' 
to  use  the  sporting  term,  is  developed,  and  becomes  of  the 
firmest  soliaity ;  the  animal  feels  its  powers,  and  proceeds 
to  rub  off  the  dr}*ing  and  decaying  *  velvet,'  which  may  be 
seen  at  this  period  hanging  from  the  horn  in  ragged  strips, 
against  trees  and  other  resisting  bodies,  leaving  at  Hast  the 
magnificent  ornament  and  weapon  with  only  the  traces  on 
its  now  hard  surfiice  of  the  blood-vessels  which  had  pro- 
duced it.  Then  it  is  that  the  deer,  conscious  of  his  strength, 
comes  forth  in  all  his  grandeur,  ready  to  do  battle  with  any 
creature,  even  man  himselj^  who  may  dare  to  invade  his 
haunts.  Fierce  fights  ensue,  and  the  strongest  male  reigns 
paramount.  The  rutting  season  dies  away,  spring  returns, 
the  antlers  are  shed,  again  to  be  regenerated  in  time  for 
the  season  of  love. 

In  the  common  stag  or  red  deer  (Cervtis  Elaphus),  the 
shedding  of  the  horns  takes  place  about  the  end  or  February 
or  during  March.  The  fallow  deer  sheds  his  horns  from 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  weeks  of  May. 

For  the  production  of  these  annually  regenerated  bony 
masses  Nature  has  provided  with  her  usual  care.  '  We 
find  it  a  common  principle  in  the  animal  machine,*  says 
John  Hunter,  *  that  every  part  increases  in  some  degree 
according  to  the  action  required.  Thus  we  find  mus- 
cles increase  in  size  when  much  exercised;  vessels  be 
oome  larger  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  supply,  as 
for  instance  in  the  gravid  uterus.  The  external  carotids 
in  the  stag,  also,  when  his  horns  are  growing,  are  much 
larger  than  at  any  other  time ;  and  I  have  observed  that  in 
inflammation  the  vessels  become  larger,  more  blood  passes, 
and  there  appear  to  be  more  actions  taking  place ;  but  the 
nerves  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change.  The  nerves 
of  the  gravid  uterus  are  the  same  as  when  it  is  in  a  natural 
state ;  neither  do  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair 
of  nerves  in  the  stag  become  larger.'  (Hunter  on  the  Blood.) 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  antlers  reach  their 
full  amplitude  in  the  first  years  of  the  male  deer's  life.  In 
the  stag  or  red  deer  the  horns  of  the  male  do  not  appear 
till  its  second  year,  and  the  /irst  which  is  shed  (fiff.  1)  is 
straight  and  single,  like  a  small  thrust-sword  or  dagger, 
whence  the  young  male  is  termed  by  the  French  ck^uet. 
The  next  horn  has  generally  but  one  antler,  as  in  fig.  2 ; 
but  it  has  sometimes  two,  and  even  three  (figs.  3,  4,  wnich 
are  horns  of  stags  in  their  third  year).  The  third  horn  has 
three  or  four  antlers,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six, 
which  are  also  the  numbers  of  the  fourth  (figs.  5,  6).  Up 
to  this  time  the  young  male  is  called  a  young  siag—jeune 
cerf.  T!h&  fifth  horn  bears  five  or  six  antlers  of  the  degree 
of  development  indicated  in  figs.  6,  7,  or  8 ;  in  this  stage 
the  animal  is  called  by  the  French  cerf  de  dix  cors  jeune- 
ment.  The  sixth  horn,  which  the  stag  sheds  at  about  seven 
years  of  age,  is  that  which  bestows  upon  the  stag  the  appel- 
lation of  cerf  de  dix  cors. 

The  proportional  length,  direction,  and  curvature  of  the 
antlers  vary ;  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is  one  more 
or  less  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Independently 
of  the  number  of  antlers,  the  horns  become  larger,  the 
superficial  furrows  more  marked,  the  burr  is  more  project- 
ing, and  the  prominences  of  the  frontal  sinus  which  support 


^Horns  of SUg , Cervns  Elaphiu.    Lea  Homt] 
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the  ho* ns  becmnel  dhorier  and  #id€*  fefer^  fetit.  Bf  ktteh 
sigtl^  is  the  age  at  old  stags,  or  those  of  from  eieht  years 
upwards,  determined;  for  after  the> seventh  year  the  num- 
ber of  the  antlers  is  regtilated  by  no  fixed  rule ;  they  are 
multiplied  towards  the  summit  of  the  beam,  where  they 
are  conjoined  into  a  kind  of  croWn  or  palmation  (figs.  9,  10, 
11«  12).  The  oldtet  heads  do  not  in  general  present  more 
than  t^n  or  twelve  antlers  {tines,  Scotticfi) ;  but  some  have 
been  seen  ihdt  bore  the  enormous  number  of  thirty-thtee. 
Such  was  the  nbble  cerf  A  66  cors  killed  by  the  first  king 
of  Prussia,  and  presented  by  that  monarch  to  At^gustns  1., 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  This  noble  head  i^ 
said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Moritzburg. 

In  air  gradations  of  age  after  the  appearance  of  the 
antlefs,  the  second  antler  is  more  oi*  less  apbroximated  to 
the  first  or  brow  antler,  mattre  andouiller  of  the  French ; 
a  name  g^ven  to  it  because  it  is  the  largest: 

The  syixipaithy  betweeh  that  part  of  the  system  which  regu- 
lates the  d^eloptftent  ef  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe  and  the 
drgans  of  generation  is  most  remarkable.  For  instance,  if  a 
stag  ia  castrated  when  his  horns  are  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
they  iHll,  it  is  affirmed,  never  be  shed ;  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed when  the  head  is  bare,  the  horns,  it  is  said.  Will  never 
be  regenerated ;  ahd  if  it  is  done  when  the  secretioh  is  actually 
going  drt,  a  stunted,  ill-fbrmed  permanent  horn  is  the  resmlt, 
mere  dr  lesd  developed,  according  to  the  period  at  which 
the  anipaal  is  emasculated.  Any  disturbance  of  the  system 
eeticrallt  produces  a  corresponding  deteridration  in  the  horn. 
In  the  subjoined  Cut  fig.  a  represents  the  horn  of  a  deer 
{Cervus  Canadensis)  produced  during  a  voyage  from  Ame- 
rica, ftnd  b  a  horn  subsequently  developed  in  the  French 
Menagerie  by  the  same  individual,  which  afterwards  pte- 
dUced  a  head  of  furprising  dimensions. 


^  Horn  6f  Deer  pkAxtied  Under  anfaTonritble  eTrccfntitancei  j  i,  horn  6f 
Mone  deer  ^feodteed  under  teor*  fiiVoonbld  dbrcomstaneM. 


[HorAf  of  d  Fftllow  De«T  that  ^eie  not  ihed  tfk  tti«  ttMid  tiitt  la  con 
sequence  of  the  castration  of  the  animal.  From  the  Museum  of  the  CoUefe  of 

Surgeons.]* 

The  same  system  of  development  which  tre  have  observed 
in  the  horn  with  branching  antlers  is  in  great  meastbre  to 
be  traced  in  the  other  leamfig  fbfrm  ef  ^om,  viz.,  the  pal- 
mated  horn:  Taking  the  born  of  the  h&Lctm  deer  {Cerpus 
Dama)  as  an  example  of  the  latie^,  we  find  the.  horn  first 
put  forth  by  the  buck  at  twdt  year^  oM,  (when  \te  is  called 
a  pricket,)  a  simple  sdiaft^  slightly  eurved,  the  cxntesvity 
turned  forwards  (fig.  1);  this  curvature  the  horns  retain 
throughout.  The  second  yeair  there  are  two  axMlers  difeicted 
forwards  (fig.  2),  and  the  strmmit  of  the  bom  in  tonle  cases 
begins  to  spread  into  a  pahn  (figs.  3^  4,)  which  alterwdrda  in- 
creases, throwing  out  a  greater  or  less  number  of  dentelations 
c^  its  posterier  and  ^uperier  border  (figs.  5,- 6,  It  8).  Some- 
times one  or  two  of  thcflse  dentelations  htm  true  relourrent 
antlers  (figs.  6,  8).  Figs.  8  aiid  d  are  horns  ef  the  fourth 
growth/  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Hxey  beghi  to  be  divided 
above.  In  the  following  years  the  palm  is  irregularly  and 
varicmsly  divided  (figs.  10,  H,  12,  13),  so  that  the  horns  of 
old  bucks  are  very  freqfuently  oddly  shaped,  and  hardly  to 
be  recognned.  With  stiU  more  advanoed  agpe  tiwy  continue 


I 


to  dwmdle.  Cuvier,  from  whom  this  account  and  the 
figures  of  the  growth  of  the  deer's  horn  are  taken,  says 
that  It  IS  asserted  that  these  palmated  horns  of  the  buck 
finish  by  putting  on  the  simple  appearance  of  the  horn  firirt 
developed  (dao^ue),  and  states  that  he  in  fact  possessed  the 
h^  of  a  fallow  deer  which  had  only  simple  horns,  and 
whose  teeth  were  ground  down  to  the  very  roots  by  long  use. 
.Xh«  reproduction  of  the  horns  is  annual  in  the  deer  of 


[Horns  of  Fallow  Deer.  Ccnms  Dama,    Left  Horns.] 


temperate  and  cold  climates ;  but  it  ha^  been  supposed  that 
some  of  the  species  inhabiting  hot  climaties  do  not  cast  them 
every  year.  The  palmated  horn  seems' to  be  <nore  especially 
given  to  those  deer  which  inhabit  the  northern  latitudes ; 

*  It  is  apparent  from  the  specimen  that  these  horns  could  never  be  shed  ) 
they  form  one  bony  continuance  with  the  os  frontis.  .  They  are  evidently  the 
cesttlt  of  highly  disordered  ftmctions,  and  the  bupy  excrescencfi  from  the 
beam  seem  to  have  the  character  of  exostosif.    (^  ^^  ^^^  ^^\  ^^ 
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and  Odonel  Bmitb  is  of  opinion  Uuii  it  ib  a  imviam  to 
enable  the  animals  to  remove  the  snow  from  their  food. 

Dental  formula,  generally  speaking,  the  same  as  in  the 
giraffos,  goats,  antelopes,  sheep,  oxen,  &c. ;  viz,,  incisors, 
0  0-0         ,        6—6 

-;  canines, -^3^ ;  molars, -^3^= 32. 

Of  the  molars,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  six  are 
true  and  six  false.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  three  first  molars 
are  bordered  by  a  thick  crest  on  their  internal  surfkce ;  the 
three  next  have  all  the  characters  of  the  molars  in  the 
dromedaries.  [Camel.]  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  incisor 
is  the  longest,  the  second  and  the  third  rather  decrease, 
and  the  fourth  is  very  small ;  all  have  cutting  edges.  The 
two  first  &lse  molars' are  simple ;  the  third  has  a  process  or 
hee]  at  its  posterior  psirt,  an^  the  three  others  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  upner  jaw.  In  the  formula  given  above, 
the  canines  are  notca  as  absent ;  but  this  general  rule  is 
not  without  exception,  some  of  the  species  presenting 
canines  similar  to  those  of  the  Musks  (Moschus)  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  Muntjak  has  these  teeth  largely  developed. 
(See,  p.  362.) 

The  Deer-tribe  possess  the  lachrymal  sinus^  or  as  it  is 
often  termed  the  suborbital  sinus  (larmiers  of  the  French, 
tear-fits  of  the  English^  even  more  universally  than  the 
Antelopes.  Under  the  title  Antelope  (vol.  i.  p.  68),  will 
be  found  a  very  good  description  of  them,  with  the  different 
opinions  as  to  their  functions,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
article  was  written. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Bennett,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoo< 
logical  Society  (22nd  March,  1836),  proceeded  to  remark 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  lachrymal  sinus,  the  use 
of  which  has  long  remained  a  problem  to  zoologists,  must 
be  referred  to  sexual  relations.  Referring  to  its  structure, 
as  to  that  of  a  sac,  opening  externally  by  a  lengthened  slit, 
but  perfectly  closed  within,  he  remarked,  that  that  organ 
could  not  possibly  be  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
functions  of  respiration ;  there  being  no  aperture  through 
it  for  the  passage  of  air.  Its  inner  surface  is  covered  by 
a  smooth  skin*  with  a  fevf  scattered  and  very  short  bristles, 
and  is  defended  by  ^  dark-coloured  and  copious  secretion 
of  ceruminous  matter,  which  has  a  heavy  urinous  and 
9exvial  odour.  He  did  not  feel  himself  competent,  he 
stated,  to  explain  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  organ 
is  available  for  sexual  purposes ;  yet  he  felt  convinced  that 
such  is  its  use,  from  the  consideration  of  its  relative  deve- 
lopment in  the  several  Indian  Antelopes  of  the  Society's 
Menagerie. 

In  tne  more  aged  of  these  individuals,  as  indeed  in  the 
adult  Indian  Antelope  generally,  tjie  large  cutaneous  fol- 
licle beneath  the  eye  known  as  the  lachrymal  sinus,  is  so 
prominent  a^  to  form  a  most  striking  feature  in  the  ani- 
mal's physiognomy :  it  never  appears  as  a  simple  slit,  its 
thickened  edges  pointing  so  wiaely  as  to  be  at  all  times 
partially  everted.  When  the  animal  is  excited,  and  it  is 
constantly  highly  excitable,  the  eversion  of  the  bag  be- 
comes complete,  and  its  thick  lips  being  thrown  widely 
back,  the  intervening  space  is  actually  forced  forwards  so 
as  to  form  a  projection  instead  of  a  hollow :  the  animal  is, 
on  such  occasions,  delighted  tq  thrust  repeatedly  the  naked 
lining  of  the  sac  against  any  siihstftnce  that  is  offered  to 
him,  which  soon  become^  loaded  with  the  odour  that  has 
been  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  secretion.  In  the 
second  inilJvidua]»  aUhoiign  it  i^  p^^rfprtly  mnture,  the  pro- 
trusion of  thy  inner  surface  of  ihe  sac  k  iiotcj^ite  to  3*>  groat 
an  extent  as  in  the  more  aj^ed  male  j  and  the  lesH  Ihiekened 
edges  of  iho  sinus  allow  of  a  nearer  npproxi  toot  ion  to  its 
closure  in  thu  uncxeited  statu  of  the  animal.  The  3ounji;est 
male  has  ihe  lips  of  the  siniia  small  and  ek^r^ely  applied  to 
each  otht^r*  to  ^&  to  hitb  roi^pletely  the  whole  or  thi}  in- 
ternal hniiig  of  thtj  sue,  and  to  exhibit,  ejt  tern  ally,  a  in  ere 
fissure:  in  h  the  lip*  are  but  s!i£rhtlv  moved  when  the 
animal  is  interGsted*  The  emasculated  iiidividuaU  notwith- 
standing iis  full  groivih*  has  its  suborbiial  siniis  nearly  in 
the  same  fonditian  tis  that  of  the  immature  male;  iT  is 
merely  a  slight  Assure,  the  edgt'is  of  which  ore  tloaely  applied 
to  each  other ;  and  in  it  those  edgea  do  not  appear  to  Ih«  at 
all  moved*  the  animal  being  generally  careless  and  inani- 
mate. It  \*'ouId  t^onsequenfly  s^^em  that  tho  Biime  caase 
which  induced  the  rettintion,  by  thi^  individual,  of  ils  im- 
mature colour  si,  and  which  arrested  ihe*  pcrfci'.t  growth  of 
its  horns^  ^^ns  adequate  also  for  the  cbeckittg  of  the  dtve- 
lopment  of  the  suborbital  sinuses.  Those  organs,  tlierefore, 
would  appear  to  bo  dependent  on  ftexual  perfection;  and 


cpofequently  to  ^,  in  som^  voMim  ¥^t^^  aywrtaia^ 
subservient  to  sexual  purpose?,  li^th  t^e  cj^acity  for  upbiell 
they  are  evidently,  in  the  phases  of  then:  developfpent, 
essentially  connected. 

Mr.  Owen,  who  had  conceived  it  possible  tl^at  the  secre*- 
tion  of  these  glands,  when  rubbed  upon  projecting  bodies, 
might  serve  to  direct  individuals  of  the  same  species  tp 
each  other,  remarked  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  test  the 
probability  of  this  supposition  by  preparing  a  tabular  view 
of  the  relations  between  the  habits  and  habitats  of  the 
several  species  of  Antelopes,  and  their  suborbital,  n^axil- 
lary,  post-auditory,  and  inguinal  glands ;  in  order  to  be  ablei 
to  comnare  the  presence  and  degrees  of  development  of 
these  glands  with  the  gregarious  and  other  (labits  of  the 
Antelope  tribe.  He  stated,  however,  that  it  was  evident 
from  this  table,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  ^e- 
garious  habits  of  the  Antelopes  which  iVoquent  the  plains, 
and  the  presence  of  the  suborbital  and  maxillary  sinuses ; 
since  these,  besides  being  altogether  wanting  in  soine  of  the 
gregarious  species,  are  present  in  many  ofjhe  solitary  fre- 
ouenters  of  rocky  mountainous  districts.  Tne  supposition, 
tnerefore,  that  the  secretion  might  serve,  jrhen  left  on 
shrubs  or  stones,  to  direct  a  straggler  to  the  general  herd, 
falls  to  the  ground.    (Zool.  Proc.  1836.) 

The  reader  will  find  the  table  above  alluded  to  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  fpr  1836, 

The  osteological  structure  of  the  Peer-tribe  is  such  ^$ 
would  he  expected  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  bony 
framework  should  exhibit  a  union  of  lightness  and  strength, 
necessary  for  an  animal  whose  life  is  to  depend  on  its  agility 
and  defensive  powers.  The  general  character  of  the  sHele- 
ton  may  he  collected  from  the  different  skulls  figured  in  this 
article  and  from  the  Fossil  Elk.  (p.  364.) 

Geographiccd  Pistribution, — The  form  is  widely  spread, 
and  seems  capable  of  being  so  modified  as  to  withstand  tl)e 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  our  liniita  will  only 
permit  us  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  varions  sections. 

Character  of  the  Family, — Horns  caducous  or  deciduous, 
proper  to  the  male  oidy,  generally.  Body  pluinp.  Le^fs 
slender.  Lachrymal  sinus^  under  the  eyes.  A  muzzle  tn 
the  greater  part  of  the  species.  Ears  moderate,  pointed. 
TVit/very  short  Mamnue  four,  inguinal.  (Dental  formula 
given  above.) 

<?. 

Horns  sessile,  more  or  less  subdivided,  unthout  either 
basilary  or  mesial  antlers,  but  terminated  by  a  vast  pahna- 
tion^  digitated  on  its  external  border  only. 

Thb  El|cs. 

Example,  Alees  Amertcanus,  Cervus  Alces,  Linn.  The 
Elk  or  Moose  Deer, 

This  noble  animal  is,  according  to  Pr.  Richardson,  the 
Elian,  Staeg,  or  Aptaptou  of  De  Mont ;  Eslan  ou  Oriffinat 
of  Sagard^heodat ;  Original  of  La  Hontan,  Charlevoix, 
Denys,  Du  Pratz,  and  of  the  French  Canadians  of  the 
present  day ;  Orignac  (Hist,  de  TAmerique),  and  of  the 
Basque  settlers  in  Canada  (De  Mont);  Moose  Deer  of 
Dudley,  Pennant,  and  Warden ;  Moose  of  Umfreville  and 
Heriot;  Mongsoa  of  the  Algonquins;  Mousoa  of  the 
Crees ;  and  Denyai  of  the  Chipewyans. 

Description, — '  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
being  higher  at  the  shoulders  than  the  horse;  its  horns 
weigh  sometimes  near  fifty  pounds ;  accordingly,  to  bear 
this  heavy  weight,  its  neck  is  short  and  strong,  taking  away 
much  of  the  elegance  of  proportion  so  generally  predo- 
minant in  the  deer;  but  when  it  is  asserted  that  n)e  elk 
wants  beauty  or  majesty,  the  opinion  can  be  entertained  by 
those  who  have  seen  tne  female  only,  the  young,  or  the 
mere  stuffed  specimens ;  for  us  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  animal  in  all  the  glory  of  its  full- 
grown  horns,  amid  the  scenery  of  his  own  wilderness,  no 
animal  could  appear  more  majestic  or  more  imposing.  It 
is  however  the  aggregate  of  his  appearance  whicn  produces 
this  effect;  ibr  when  the  proportions  of  its  structure  are 
considered  in  detail,  they  certainly  will  seem  destitute  of 
the  harmony  of  parts  which  in  the  imagination  produces 
the  feeling  of  beauty.  The  head  measuring  above  two  feet 
in  length,  is  narrow  and  clumsily  shaped,  by  the  swelling 
upon  wie  upper  part  of  the  nose  and  nostrils ;  the  eye  is 
proportionably  small,  and  sunk ;  the  ears  long,  hairy,  and 
asinine ;  the  neck  and  withers  are  surmounted  by  a  heavy 
mane ;  and  the  throat  fUmished  with  lonsjOc^tiM  hair,  jund. 
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in  Tonnger  specimens,  encumbered  with  a  pendulous  gland: 
these  give  altogether  an  uncouth  character  to  this  part  of 
the  animal.  Its  body,  however,  is  round,  compact,  and 
short ;  the  tail  not  more  than  four  inches  long ;  and  the 
le^,  though  very  long,  are  remarkably  clean  and  firm; 
this  length  of  limbs  and  the  overhanging  lips  have  caused 
the  antients  to  fancy  that  it  grazed  walking  backwards. 
The  hair  of  the  animal  is  coarse  and  angular,  breaking  if 
bent.  Its  movements  arc  rather  heavy,  and  the  shoulders 
being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  does  not  gallop,  but  shuffles 
or  ambles  alon^,  its  joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a 
sound  heard  to  some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the 
hind-feet  straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore-heels,  tossing 
the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to  break  from  a 
trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but  steps  without  effort 
over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a  split  fence.  During  its 
progress,  it  holds  the  nose  up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  hori- 
zontally back.  This  attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground 
distinctly ;  and  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the 
elevated  legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  treading  on  its 
fore-heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally  to  give  itself  a 
heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  occurrence  that 
the  elk  was  believed  by  the  antients  to  have  frequent  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  and  to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it 
could  recover ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  (miser- 
able), and  the  reputation,  especially  of  the  fore-hoo^  as  a 
specific  against  the  disease.'  (Smith.) 

In  *  A  perfect  Description  of  Virginia,'  (small  4to,  1649,) 
we  find  it  thus  written :  *  The  elkes  are  as  great  as  oxen, 
their  horns  six  foot  wide,  and  have  two  calves  at  a  time.' 
Hearne  remarks  that  the  horns  of  the  moose  occasionally 
exceed  60  lbs.,  and  that  their  texture  is  harder  than  that  of 
any  other  deer-horns  to  be  found  in  the  fur  countries. 
Lawson  (*Nat.  Hist,  of  Carolina')  says,  *The  elk  is  a  monster 
of  the  venison  sort.  His  skin  is  used  almost  in  the  same 
nature  as  the  buffelo*8  (bison's).  Some  take  him  for  the 
red  deer  of  America,  but  he  is  not ;  for  if  brought  and  kept 
in  company  with  one  of  that  sort,  he  will  never  couple.*  *  * 
His  horns  exceed  (in  weight)  all  creatures  which  the  New 
World  affords.'  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  he  has  been 
informed  that  the  males  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Utility  to  Man, — *  The  flesh  of  the  moose  is  very  good, 
though  the  grain  is  but  coarse,  and  it  is  much  tougher  than 
any  other  kind  of  venison.  The  nose  is  most  excellent,  as 
i&  also  the  tongue,  though  by  no  means  so  fot  and  delicate 
as  that  of  the  common  deer  (rein-deer).  The  fat  of  the 
intestines  is  hard  like  suet ;  but  all  the  external  fat  is  soft 
like  that  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  and,  when  put  into  a 
bladder,  is  as  fine  as  marrow.  In  this  they  differ  from  all 
the  other  species  of  deer,  of  which  the  external  fat  is  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  kidnies.'  (Heame.)  In  the  *  Perfect 
Description  of  Virginia'  above  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  the 
'  skins  make  good  buffe,  and  the  flesh  as  good  as  beefe.' 
Lawson,  though  he  speaks  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
skin,  does  not  seem  to  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  flesh. 
'His  flesh,'  says  Lawson,  'is  not  so  sweet  as  the  lesser 
deers.*  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the  flesh  of  the 
moose  is  more  relished  by  the  Indians  and  residents  in  the 
fur  countries  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  princi- 
pally, he  believes,  on  account  of  the  soft  fat.  In  his 
opinion,  corroborating  the  old  book  above  quoted,  the  flesh 
bears  a  greater  resemblance  in  its  flavour  to  beef  than  to 
•  venison. 

The  same  author  describes  the  dung  of  the  animal  as 
being  in  the  form  of  brown  oval  pellets,  and  such  were  the 
droppings  firom  the  individuals  kept  at  the  ^rden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  skins.  Dr. 
Richardson  observes,  when  properly  dressed,  make  a  soft, 
thick,  pliable  leather,  excellently  adapted  for  mocasins,  or 
other  articles  of  winter  clothing.  The  Dog-ribs,  he  adds, 
excel  in  the  art  of  dressing  the  skins,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  They  are  first  scraped  to  an  equal 
thickness  throughout,  and  the  hair  taken  off  by  a  scraper, 
made  of  the  shin-bone  of  a  deer,  split  longitudinally ;  they 
are  then  repeatedly  moistened  and  ruboed,  after  being 
smeared  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  until  they  acquire 
a  soft  spongy  feel ;  and  lastly,  they  are  suspended  over  a 
fire  made  of  rotten-wood,  until  they  are  well  impregnated 
with  the  smoke.  This  last-mentioned  process  imparts  a 
peculiar  odour  to  the  leather,  and  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  so  hard,  after  being  wet»  as  it 
•would  otherwise  do.    iPauna  Boreali'Americana.) 


Locality. — '  Du  Pratz,*  writes  Dr.  Richardson,  '  infocBU 
us  that,  in  his  time,  moose-deer  were  found  as  fkr  south  as 
the  Ohio :  and  Denys  says  that  they  were  once  plentiful 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  though  at  the  time  he  wrote 
they  had  been  extirpated.  At  present,  according  to  Di. 
Grodman,  they  are  not  known  in  the  state  of  Maine,  but 
they  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  firequent  the  woody  tracks  in 
the  fur  countries  to  their  most  northern  limit.  Several 
were  seen  on  Captain  Franklin's  last  expedition  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  feeding  on  the  willows,  which, 
owing  to  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  on  that  great  river,  ex- 
tend to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  lat  69*.  Farther 
to  the  eastward,  towards  the  0)pper  Mine  river,  they  are 
not  found  in  a  higher  latitude  than  65^  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  on  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  aspen  and  willow, 
which  constitute  their  food.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  they  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  con- 
tinent or  not.  Mackenzie  saw  them  high  up  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  rocky  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Elk  river ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
to  the  westward  of  tne  mountains.  Authors  mention  that 
the  moose  generally  form  small  herds  in  Canada.  La 
Hontan,  who  travelled  in  that  country  in  1683,  says,  that 
whilst  he  accompanied  the  Indians,  they  hunted  the  Elk 
with  dogs  when  there  was  a  crust  on  the  snow ;  and  that 
after  a  chase  of  a  few  leagues  they  generally  found  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  of  them  in  a  body :  in  three  months  his 
party  killed  fifty-six,  and  might  have  taken  as  many  more. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  La  Hontan  in  this  passage 
confounds  the  Canada-stag  and  moose-deer  together.  Le 
mentions  the  animal  bcin^  able  to  run,  in  the  summer 
season,  for  three  days  and  nights  in  succession,  and  the 
excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh, — facts  which  apply  to  the 
moose-deer,  but  not  to  the  Canada-stag ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  weight  of  the  horns,  which  he  says  sometimes  amounts 
to  four  hundred  weight,  is  true  only  of  the  stag.  In  like 
manner  the  accounts  of  the  other  antient  writers  on  Canada 
are  liable  to  suspicion.' 

HabitSy  Chase,  &c.— Lawson  observes  of  the  elks  that 
'  they  will  often  resort  and  feed  with  the  buffelo,  delighting 
in  the  same  range  as  they  do.'  Dr.  Richardson  gives  the 
following  succinct  account  of  their  habits  and  focfd,  and  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  them. 

'  In  the  more  northern  parts  the  moose-deer  is  quite  a 
solitary  animal,  more  than  one  being  very  seldom  seen  at  a 
time,  unless  during  the  rutting  season,  or  when  the  female 
is  accompanied  by  her  fawns.  It  has  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  very  great  perfection,  and  is  the  most  shy  and  wary  of 
all  the  deer  species,  and  on  this  account  the  art  of  moose- 
hunting  is  looked  upon  as  the  jppreatest  of  an  Indian's 
acquirements,  particularly  by  the  Grees,  who  take  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  being  able  to  instruct  the  hunters  of 
eveiT  other  tribe.  The  skill  of  a  moose-hunter  is  most 
tried  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter ;  for  during  the  sum- 
mer the  moose,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  so  much 
tormented  by  musquitoes,  that  they  become  regardless  of 
the  approach  of  man.  In  the  winter  the  hunter  tracks 
the  moose  by  its  foot-marks  in  the  snow,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  keep  constantly  to  leeward  of  the  chase,  and 
make  his  advances  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  the  rustling 
of  a  withered  leaf  or  the  cracking  of  a  rotten  twig  is 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  watchflil  b^t.  The  difficulty  of 
approach  is  increased  by  a  habit  which  the  moose-deer  has 
of  making  daily  a  sharp  turn  in  its  route,  and  choosing  a 
place  of  repose  so  near  some  part  of  its  path  that  it  can 
hear  the  least  noise  made  by  one  that  attempts  to  track  it. 
To  avoid  this,  the  judicious  hunter,  instead  of  walking  in 
the  animal's  footsteps,  forms  his  judgment  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  of  the  direction  it  is  likely  to  have 
taken,  and  makes  a  circuit  to  leeward  until  he  again  finds 
the  track.  This  manoBuvre  is  repeated  imtil  he  discovers, 
by  the  softness  of  the  snow  in  the  fbot-marks  and  other 
signs,  that  he  is  very  near  the  chase.  He  then  disencum- 
bers himself  of  everything  that  might  embarrass  his  mo- 
tions, and  makes  his  approach  in  the  most  cautious  manner. 
If  he  gets  close  to  the  animal's  lair  without  being  seen,  it 
is  usual  for  him  to  break  a  small  twig,  which  alarming  the 
moose,  it  instantly  starts  up ;  but,  not  fully  aware  of  the 
danger,  squats  on  its  hams,  and  voids  its  urine,  preparatory 
to  setting  off.  In  this  posture  it  presents  the  fairest  mark, 
and  the  hunter's  shot  seldom  fails  to  take  effect  in  a  mortal 
part  In  the  rutting  season  the  Jraeks  lay  aside  their 
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timidity,  and  attack  every  animal  that  comes  in  their  way, 
and  even  conquer  their  fear  of  man  himself.  The  hunters 
then  hring  them  within  g[un-shot  by  scraping  on  the  blade- 
bone  of  a  deer  and  by  whistling,  wmch,  deceiving  the  male, 
he  blindly  hastens  to  the  spot  to  assail  his  supposed  rival. 
If  the  hunter  faQs  in  giving  it  a  mortal  wound  as  it  ap- 
proaches, he  shelters  himself  from  its  fury  behind  a  tree, 
and  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  in  which  the  enraged 
animal  has  completely  stripped  the  hark  from  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree  by  striking  witn  its  fore  feet  In  the  spring- 
time, when  the  snow  is  very  deep,  the  hunters  frequently 
run  down  the  moose  on  snow-shoes.  An  instance  is  re- 
corded in  the  narrative  of  Captain  Franklin's  second 
journey,  where  three  hunters  pursued  a  moose-deer  for  four 
successive  days,  until  the  rootsteps  of  the  chase  were 
marked  with  blood,  althoueh  they  had  not  yet  got  a  view 
of  it.  At  this  period  of  the  pursuit  the  principal  hunter 
had  the  misfortune  to  sprain  his  ankle,  ana  the  two  others 
were  tired  out;  but  one  of  them,  having  rested  for  twelve 
hours,  set  out  again,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  animal 
after  a  further  pursuit  of  two  days'  continuance.  Notwith- 
standing the  lengthened  chase  which  the  moose  can  sustain 
when  pursued  in  the  snow,  Hearne  remarks  that  it  is  both 
tender-footed  and  short-winded ;  and  that,  were  it  found 
m  a  country  free  from  underwood,  and  dry  under  foot,  it 
would  become  an  easy  prey  to  horsemen  and  dogs.  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  in  the  summer  moose-deer 
are  often  killed  in  the  water  by  the  Indians  who  have  the 
fortune  to  surprise  them  while  they  are  crossing  rivers  or 
lakes,  and  that  at  such  times  they  are  the  most  inoffensive 
of  animals,  never  making  any  resistance. 

'  The  young  ones  in  particular,'  says  he, '  are  so  simple, 
that  I  remember  to  have  seen  an  Indian  paddle  his  canoe 
up  to  one  of  them,  and  take  it  by  the  poll,  without  expe- 
riencing the  least  opposition,  the  poor  harmless  animal 
seeming  at  the  same  time  as  contented  alongside  the  canoe 
as  if  swimming  by  the  side  of  its  dam,  and  looking  up  in 
our  faces  with  the  same  fearless  innocence  that  a  house- 
lamb  would,  making  use  of  its  fore  foot  almost  every  instant 
to  clear  its  eyes  of  mosquitoes,  which  at  that  time  were 
remarkably  numerous.  The  moose  is  the  easiest  to  tame 
and  domesticate  of  any  of  the  deer  kind.' 

With  respect  to  the  food  of  the  moose,  the  same  traveller 
says,  'Their  legs  are  so  long,  and  their  necks  so  short,  that 
they  cannot  graze  on  the  level  ground  like  other  animals, 
but  are  obliged  to  browse  on  the  tops  of  large  plants  and 
the  leaves  of  trees  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter  they  always 
feed  on  the  tops  of  willows  and  the  small  branches  of  the 
birch- tree,  on  which  account  they  are  never  found  during 
that  season  but  in  such  places  as  can  afford  them  a  ])len- 
tiful  supply  of  their  favourite  food ;  and  although  they  have 
no  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  yet  I  have  often  seen  willows 
and  small  birch-trees  cropped  by  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  a  gardener's  shears,  though  some 
of  them  were  not  smaller  than  a  common  pipe-stem ;  they 
seem  particularly  partial  to  red  willows'  {comtu  alba).  To 
the  eastwaurd  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  evergreen  leaves 
of  the  gualtheria  shalion  form,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  favourite  part  of  the  food  of  the  moose-deer. 

The  wooden  pipe-stems  above  alluded  to  and  used, in 
Hudson's  Bay,  are,  says  Dr.  Richardson,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  little  finger. 

It  is  generally  held  by  zoologists  that  the  American  elk 
and  the  European  or  Scandinavian  elk  are  specifically  the 
same.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Buffon  that  the  European  elk 
was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  That  it  was  the  AXieti  (Alee)  of 
Pausanias,  Alee  of  Cesar  and  Pliny,  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and 
M\s  or  Elg  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  can  be  little 
douot  Pausanias  describes  it  (ix.  21)  as  being  l\d6ov  kom  xa- 
fiYiXov  iitra^Vf '  between  a  stag  and  a  camel ;'  and  tnough  the 
accounts  of  CsDsar  and  Pliny  are  mingled  with  fable,  and 
the  former  states  that  his  Alces  are  mutilcB  comibus  (which 
might  arise  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
animal  at  the  period  when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the 
general  description  and  the  localities  given  by  both  are 
almost  conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  designated. 
The  'labrum  superius  prcegrande,'  'huge  upper  lip,'  of 
Pliny,  is  very  expressive,  and  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  this  part  might  well  recall  to  a  casual  observer  the 
general  traits  of  the  head  of  a  camel.  Whether  it  was  the 
Wir^KaAdQ  (hippelaphus)  of  Aristotle  is  a  question  which 
wUl  admit  of  much  discussion.    The  hippelaphus  is  de- 
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scribed  by  Aristotle  {HisU,  lib.  ii.  c.  1)  as  having  a  mane 
near  the  springing  of  the  shoulder,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  from  that  point  to  the  head  without  that  orna- 
ment, a  beard  under  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  head 
armed  with  horns  approaching  to  those  of  the  roe  (^opcac). 
Scaliger  confesses  that  he  knows  not  what  this  animal  is ; 
Caius,  as  quoted  by  Gesner,  considered  it  to  be  the  elk,  and 
Gesner  himself  leans  to  this  opinion,  which  is  adopted  by 
Klein  and  many  others.  Buffon  relies  upon  two  reasons  for 
not  confounding  the  elk  with  the  hippelaphus ;  one  is  the 
size  of  the  two  animals,  the  other  the  climates  which  they 
inhabit.  Aristotle  makes  the  size  of  the  hippelaphus  nearly 
that  of  a  stag,  which  is  inferior  in  bulk  to  the  elk,  and  he 
assigns  as  its  locality,  Arachosia,  a  country  of  Asia  about  the 
83°  of  longitude,  and  the  33°  of  latitude,  according^  to  D'An- 
ville*s  map ;  whereas  the  elk  never  quits  the  cold  countries 
of  the  north.  Upon  the  whole,  Buffon  thinks  that  the  hip- 
pelaphus is  no  otner  than  the  stag  of  Ardennes  (a  variet}'  of 
the  common  stag,  Cervus  Elapkus),  which,  he  observes,  is 
larger  than  the  common  stag,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
skin,  which  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  being  nearly  black,  but 
also  in  the  long  hair  which  it  carries  on  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  neck.  M.  Camus  considers  that  the  difference 
of  climate  and  locality,  amounting  to  more  than  15°  of  lati- 
tude and  50°  of  longitude,  operates  strongly  against  the 
identity  of  the  stag  of  Ardennes  with  the  hippelaphus. 
There  can  be  but  small  doubt  that  the  hippelaphus  of  Aris- 
totle is  not  the  elk,  but  some  one  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
M.  Frederick  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rusa  deer  is 
the  species  meant.  The  probability  is,  that  though  the 
European  elk  will  not  turn  out  to  be  specifically  dmerent 
from  the  American,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  variety  when  the 
two  animals  are  carefully  compfured  with  each  other,  wliich 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  done.  La  Hontan 
hints  at  differences  between  them,  and  Colonel  Smith  re- 
marks that  the  lower  parts  of  the  antlers  of  the  American 
elk  are  more  often  separated  into  branches  than  those  of 
the  European. 

Mr.  Lloyd  (Field  Sports  of  the  North  qf  Europe,  vol.  iL) 
observes  tnat  the  elk  was  at  one  time  numerous  in  most 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  but  owing  to  the  increased 
population,  and  other  causes,  it  is  now  only  to  be  met  with 
in  particular  districts.  In  Scania,  he  adds,  the  most  southern 
province  of  Sweden,  where  elks  once  abounded,  none  are 
now  to  be  found. 

M.  Nilsson  states  that  the  h\k  cannot  endure  so  cold  a 
climate  as  the  stag,  the  64°  of  latitude  being  the  extreme 
limit  at  which  it  is  met  with  in  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. 

Mr.  Lloyd  says  that  it  is  reported  that  the  elk  not  unfre- 
quently  attains  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  'This,' 
he  continues,  *I  can  readily  believe,  as  Mr.  Wise,  the 
Swedish  consul-general,  had  one  in  his  possession  a  few 
years  ago,  whiclC  though  only  two  years  of  age,  measured 
nearly  nineteen  hands,  or  upwards  of  six  feet  at  the 
shoulder.  I  once  took  the  exact  dimensions  of  a  rather 
large  male  elk  that  I  »hot,  but  unfortunately  I  lost  the 
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String  with  which  I  eflfected  that  purpose  out  of  my  pocket 
Though  this  animal  was  not  fully  grown,  it  was  thought  he 
weighed  near  one  thousand  pounds.'  The  same  author 
states  the  period  of  gestation  to  be  about  nine  months,  and 
that  the  female  brings  forth,  about  the  middle  of  May,  from 
one  to  three  young  ones ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  she  has 
more  than  two.  At  this  period  the  mother  retires  alone  to 
the  wildest  recesses  of  the  forest  After  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  feiwns,  which  are  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
have  sufficient  strength  to  follow  their  dam  everywhere ; 
they  keep  with  her  until  they  are  in  their  third  year,  when 
she  leaves  them  to  shift  for  uiemselves. 

Mr.  Uoyd  thus  describes  the  habits  and  uses  of  the  Eu- 
ropean elk.  *  fhe  elk  is  a  long-lived  aiiimal ;  he  does  not 
attain  to  his  full  growth  until  after  his  fourteenth  year.  At 
least  so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  up  to  that  period  his  horns, 
which  are  of  a  flat  form,  are  anuually  provided  with  an 
additional  branch.  He  sheds  his  horns  about  the  month  of 
February  in  each  year.  The  female  elk,  unlike  the  rein- 
deer of  that  sex,  has  no  horns.  The  horns  of  the  young 
male  elk  are  perceptible  nine  months  after  its  birth :  for 
the  first  year  they  are  cylindrical  and  short ;  the  second 
year  tliey  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  but  not  branched ;  the 
third  year,  two  points  are  discernible ;  the  fourth  year, 
three;  the  fifth,  they  are  full  grown  hi  length.  From 
that  time  forward  they  yearly  increase  in  breadth,  and  in 
the  number  of  branches  until  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen 
on  each  horn. 

*  By  nature  the  elk  is  timorous,  and  he  usually  flies  at  the 
sight'of  man.  In  the  rutting  season,  however,  like  other 
animals  of  the  deer  kind,  he  is  at  times  rather  dangerous. 
H  is  weapons  are  his  horns  and  hoofs ;  he  strikes  so  forcibly 
with  the  latter  as  to  annihilate  a  wolf,  or  other  large  animal, 
at  a  single  blow.  It  is  said  that  when  the  elk  is  incensed, 
the  hair  on  his  neck  bristles  up  like  the  mane  of  a  lion, 
which  gives  him  a  wild  and  frightful  apnearance. 

'The  usual  pace  of  the  elk  is  a  high  snambling  trot  and 
his  strides  are  immense,  but  1  have  known  him,  when 
frightened,  to  go  at  a  tremendous  gallop.  In  passing 
through  thick  woods  he  carries  his  horns  horizontally,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  entangled  in  the  branches ;  from 
the  formation  of  his  hoofe  he  makes  a  great  clattering,  like 
the  rein-deer  when  in  rapid  motion.  In  the  summer  season 
the  elk  usually  resorts  to  morasses  and  low  situations ;  for, 
like  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  he  firequently  takes  to 
the  water  in  warm  weather ;  he  is  an  admirable  swimmer. 
In  the  winter  time  he  retires  to  the  more  sheltered  parts  of 
the  forest  where  willow,  ash,  &c.,  are  to  be  found ;  as, 
from  the  small  boughs  of  these  trees  he  obtains  his  sus- 
tenance during  that  period  of  the  year.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  the  elk  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  small  herds, 
but  in  the  winter  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
in  company.  At  the  latter  season,  indeed,  he  is  frequently 
alone. 

*The  flesh  of  the  elk,  whether  firesh  or  smoked,  is  very 
excellent :  the  young  are  particularly  delicious.  According 
to  Mr.  Nilsson,  it  resembles  in  taste  that  of  the  stag.  The 
tongue  and  the  nose  are  thought  to  be  great  delicacies  in 
Scandinavia  as  well  as  in  America.  Great  virtue  was  once 
placed  in  the  hoof  of  that  animal,  as  parings  of  it  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  specific  against  the  falling  sickness  and  other 
disorders ;  but  this  idle  notion  must  hy  this  time,  I  should 
think,  be  nearly  exploded.  The  skin  is  convertible'to  many 
purposes,  and  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Grreiif  says — "  It  is  not 
long  since  that  a  regiment  was  clothed  with  waistcoats 
made  from  the  hides  of  those  animals,  wliich  were  so  thick 
that  a  ball  could  scarcely  penetrate  them."  He  adds  farther, 
that  **  when  made  into  breeches,  a  pair  of  them,  among  the 
peasantry  of  former  days,  went  as  a  legacy  for  several 
generations." 

'The  elk  is  easily  domesticated:  several  instances  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  a  fawn  in  my  own  posses- 
sion a  year  ago,  but  from  want  of  proper  nurture,  it  died 
Formerly  these  animals  were  made  use  of  in  Sweden  to 
draw  sledges,  but  owing,  as  it  was  said,  to  their  speed  fre- 
quently accelerating  the  escape  of  people  who  had  been 
guilty  of  murders,  or  other  crimes,  the  use  of  them  was 
prohibited  under  great  penalties.  Though  I  apprehend 
those  ordinances,  if  not  abrogated,  are  obsolete,  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  elk  is  ever  mnde  use  of  in  that  kingdom  at 
the  present  day,  either  to  draw  a  sledge,  or  for  other  ^mestic 
purposes. 

•'In  Sweden,  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  contrary  to  law  at 


this  particular  time,  tp  1(111  the  ejl^  at  ^  fm^^  of  tbo 
year:  this  is  not  the  case' ih  Norway;  Tpl*' in  that  country, 
as  I  have  just  shown,  these  animals  maybe  destroyed,  with 
certain  limitations  as  to  numbers,  from  the  1st  pi  July  to 
the  1st  of  November  inclusive.  The  penalty  however  for 
killing  an  elk  out  of  season,  in  Norway,  is  vei^  much  heavier 
than  in  Sweden ;  it  amounts  indeed,  including  leeal  ex- 
penses, &C.,  to  about  20/.,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  sum 
in  that  kingdom.'  (Lloyd,  Northern  flel4  Sports,  voL  iL, 
p.  329  et  seq.) 

Immediately  following  the  passage  above  quoted  |;here  is 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  hunting  the  elk, 
in  Scandinavia,  upon  *  skidor,'  or  snow  skates,  interspersed, 
as  most  of  such  narrativeis  are,  with  notices  of  the  habits  of 
the  animal;  but  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  its  insertion, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work,  which  is  well  worthy  of  his 
attention. 

Sir  William  Jardine,  in  'The  Naturalist's  Library,* 
vol.  iii.  (Ruminantia),  speaking  of  the  American  elk,  says, 
•  This  is  the  only  animd  which  will  rank  with  the  subgenus 
Alces,  though  to  another  animal,  kno^ri  only  by  the  horns, 
the  name  of  coronatus  has  been  applied  by  Cuvier.  They 
are  in  the  Paris  Museum,  bear  sixteen  snags,  but  are 
scartiely  a  foot  in  length :  they  stand  about  £ree  inches 
asunder,  and  more  on  the  forehead  than  in  the  common 
elk ;  and  Mr.  Smith  thinks  they  must  haVe  been  borne  by 
an  animal  not  larger  than  the  fallow  deer,  and  states  his 
opinion  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  KUtukey  or  little  elk,  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians.' 

0. 
Horns  sessile,  more  or  less  divided,  provided  mth  bar- 
silary  and  median  antlers. 

Antlers  flattened, 
The  Rei;^-dee;9« 

Description, — The  tame  rhendeer,  or  reindeer,  of  the 
Laplanders,  is,  according  to  Jloffberfr  {Ameen.  Acad., 
vol.  iv.),  at  the  end  of  his  back,  an  ell  and  a  half  high,  and 
his  length,  from  horns  to  tail,  is  two  ells,  whilst  from  the 
navel  to  the  back-bone  he  measures  three-quarters  of  an 
ell.  On  casting  his  coat,  his  hair  is  at  first  brownish-yellow, 
but  as  the  dog-days  approach  it  becomes  whiter,  till  it  is  at 
last  almost  entirely  white.  Round  the  eye  the  colour  is 
always  black.  The  longest  hair  is  under  the  neck;  the 
mouth,  tail,  and  parts  near  the  latter  are  white,  and  this 
feet  At  the  insertion  of  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  with  a 
white  ring.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  the  skin 
cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  put  aside,  for  it  stands  erect  as 
in  other  animals  of  the  same  genus,  but  Is  mhch  tiiicker. 
When  the  hair  is  cast  it  does  not  come  away  >^th  the  root 
but  breaks  at  the  base.* 

The  horns  are  cylindrical,  with  a  short  branch  behind, 
compressed  at  the  top  and  pdlmat^  with  many  segmetrts, 
beginning  to  curve  hack^  ih  the  middle,  and  ah  ell  and 
a  quarter  long.  A  sing;le  brahch,  sO'nil&timed  bttt  seldom 
two,  springs  ffom  each  'hom  in  f^oni,  very  neai'  the  base, 
frequently  equalling  the  le^th  of  the  he&^  cbmpt^tesed  at 
the  top  and  branched.  Tne  distance  between  the  tips 
equals  the  length. 

The  horns  of  the  female  are  like  those  of  the  male,  but 
less,  more  slender,  and  not  so  much  branched :  she  has  fbtir 
true  paps  and  two  false  ones. 

The  horns  grow  in  the  usual  manner,  and  during  the 
early  paift  of  their  growth  are  extremdy  sensible,  aiid  suffer 
from  the  cloiids  of  gnats  {Cutexpipiens)  ^at  form  one  of 
the  persecutions  of  both  deer  and  owner.  About  autumn, 
before  ruttine-time,  they  are  beootne  hard,  and  the  velvet  is 
rubbed  off.  Towards  the  end  of  November  the  male  loses 
his  horns,  but  the  fbmale  rOTains  hers  till  dhe  britl^  forth ; 
if  barren,  she  drops  them  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

When  castrated,  the  rein-deer  seldom  sheds  his  boitis  till 
the  new  year;  the  strongest  shed  them  soonest  ttid  the 
longer  they  keep  them  the  wofse  they  ate.  If  Hoffberg  is 
correct  Scheffer  and  Htdde'n,  whose  ^.ss^rtion  he  notices, 
are  in  error  when  they  state  that' the  castrdted' reindeer 
never  loses  his  horns  ;^  and  as  the  female,  as  well  t^  the 
male,  is  fUmished  with  them,  this  species  mfty  diJOTei'  in 
that  respect  fVom  others  where  the^  posses^Oh  Of  those 
weapons  is  confined  to  the  male.  -  --    .      » 

The  nostrilfe  are  obUatt«  and  oblong ;  their  hopft  are  largo 
in  proportion,  and  th«i  cleft  is  hollowed  iiftdtriidly;  ^  ttet 
'  Jigitizfed  by'    *    '**"-  '"'  "•    ' 
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iA%  ipatb  niay  toiicb  ^cbiiraitely  at  thJi  cb^iding^  line  at  the 
bottom ;  the  tail  is  about  a  qiidrtet  of  ati  ell,  hardly  so  much. 

The  wild  rein-deer  gro\^  to  a  nittbh  larger  sizb  than  those 
which  are  tamed.* 

It  must  be  remembered  by  zoologists,  that  the  horns  of 
different  individuals  vdry  so  ihiich,  that  it  has  beeh  asserted 
that  no  two,  even  of  the  saiHe  age  aiid  sex,  have  thoee 
weapons  shaped  exactly  alike.  Cuviet  in  his  *  Ossemens 
Fossiies'  has  figured  a  series  o^  the  alniost  endless  modifi- 
cations of  these  horns  from  sfieciihens  iH  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum ;  and  the  conclusion  to  \<rhich  he  canie  from  these 
data  is,  that  there  is  no  character  common  to  the  whole 
species,  but  that  of  having  the  horns  smooth  and  com- 

Sressed  in  every  part,  except  in  the  ihort  portion  imme- 
iately  connected  with  the  burr :  that  great  zoologist  has 
thus  furnished  the  information  that  enables  us  to  strike 
out  several  so-called  species  founded  on  this  variety  in  the 
development  of  the  rfein-deer's  horn. 

The  rein-deer  is  also  subject  to  gteat  variety  of  colour, 
particularly  in  a  domesticated  state,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  other  animals ;  and  spotted  or  mottled  individuals  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  Laplaxid,  atid  are  of  still  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  Siberia. 


Lllea'is  of  two  old  buck  Caribou  of  the  Rarreu  GroQnds.  From  Dr.  Aiehard. 
sou's  cuts  taken  ttom  Captain  Back's  drawings.] 

It  has  been  a  question  with  some  whether  the  Lapland 
'Rein-deer,  and  The  CariboUy  or  Rein-deer  qf  America,  and 
its  varieties,  are  distinct  species.  Colonel  Smith  remarks, 
that  a  probable  distinction,  by  which  some,  if  not  all,  the 
varieties  of  Caribou  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rein- 
deer of  the  Old  Continent  is,  that  their  horns  are  always 
shorter,  less  concave,  more  robust,  the  palm  narrower,  and 
with  fewer  processes  than  those  of  the  former.  This  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  form  of  the 

^  f  IV.  teemoit  is  iup|>08ed  to  haVto  been  pabUthed  by  Linimue  vnHx  ike 
of  Ids  pupil. 


horns  m  this  siib-genus  as  a  distinguishing  character.  *1 
have  had  but  little  opportunity,*  says  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
his  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  *of  ascertaining  how  far 
these  remarks  apply  to  the  woodland  variety  of  Caribou ; 
but  I  call  with  confidence  say,  after  having  seen  many 
thousands  of  the  Barren  Ground  kind,  that  the  horns  of  the 
old  males  are  as  much,  if  not  more  palmated  than  any 
antlers  of  the  European  rein-deer  to  be  found  in  the  British 
museums.'  Tne  annexed  cuts  were  made  from  drawings 
by  Captain  Back,  of  the  antlers  of  two  old  buck  Caribou, 
killed  on  the  Barren  Grotirids,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Enterprise.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  antlers 
of  the  rein-deer  assume  an  almost  infinite  number  of  forms, 
no  two  individuals  having  them  alike. 

It  is,  then,  the  general  opinion  among  zoologists,  that  the 
American,  European,  and  Asiatic  races  of  rein-deer,  are 
varieties  of  one  species,  of  which  the  following  appear  to 
be  the 

Synonyms, — Rangifer,  Reinthier,  and  Tharandtkier,  of 
Gesner  and  others ;  TararicUis,  of  Aldrovandus  and  others ; 
Cervus  mirabilis,  Cervus  palmatus,  Rangifer,  Reinthier, 
Tarandits,  Tarandhthier,  of  Jonston  j  Caribou,  ou  Asne 
Sauvage,  of  Sagara-Theodat,  La  Hontan  and  Charlevoix ; 
Carri'boBuf,  or  Caribou,  of  the  French  Canadians ;  Cervus 
Tarandus,  of  Linnaeus,  Sabine,  Richardson,  Ross,  Harlan, 
and  James  Clark  Ross ;  Rein-deer  or  Rain-deer,  of  Drage, 
Dobbs,  Pennant,  Cartwright,  Franklin,  Godman,  and  James 
Clark  Ross  ;  Rein-deer,  or  Caribou,  of  Richardson ;  Attehk, 
of  the  Cree  Indians ;  Etthin,  of  the  Chippeways  and  other 
Northern  Indians  ;  Tooktoo,  of  the  Esquimaux  (Richard- 
son); Tukta,  of  the  Greenlanders  (Fabricius);  Rhen,  of 
the  Swedes ;  Rheyine,  of  the  French  ;  Boetsoi,  of  the  Lap- 
landers ;  Common  Deer,  of  Heame,  Parir,  and  Lyon  (Ri- 
chardson) ;  Rhen-deer  and  Rein-deer,  of  the  English. 

Var.  o.  Arctica.  Barren  Ground  Caribou  (Richardson). 
.  Common  Deer,  of  Hearne ;  Bedsee-awseh,  of  the  Copper 
Indians  and  Doe-Ribs ;  Bedsee-choh  (male),  Tsootai  (female). 
Tampeh  (femafe  with  a  fawn),  of  the  same ;  Took-too,  of 
the  Esquimaux,  Took-Took  dual,  Took-Toot  plural  (Ri- 
chardson); Tukta,  of  the  Greenlanders  {Pangnek^  male; 
Kollowak,  female ;  Norak,  young.    Fabricius). 

Var.  /3.    Sylvestris.    Woodland  Caribou  (Richardson). 

Caribou,  of  Theodat,  La  Hontan,  Charlevoix,  &c. ;  Rein- 
deer, of  Drage,  Dobbs,  &c. ;  Attehk,  of  the  Cree  Indians ; 
Tantseeah,  of  the  Copper  Indians  (Richardson). 

Geographical  Distribution. — Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Captain  James  Clark  Ross,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Sir  John  Ross's  last  voyage  says,  that  although  this  animal 
was  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia,  only 
one  individual  was  killed  in  the  coiurse  of  their  late  voyage. 
It  was  a  fine  buck,  of  larger  size  than  ordinary,  and  weighed 
250  lbs. ;  the  average  of  those  killed  at  Spitzbergen  and 
Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight.  The  does 
arrive  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  bucks  neai'ly  a  mohlh 
later ;  and  herds  of  several  hundreds  were  seen  about  the 
isthmus  towards  the  end  of  May.  Although  they  migrate 
towards  the  middle  of  September  to  milder  climes,  yet 
stragglers  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  winter,  lliey  are, 
indeed,  spread,  as  Mr.  Bennett  obser\'es,  •  abundahtly 
through  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  extending  in  the  New 
CJontinent  to  a  much  lower  latitude  than  in  the  old,  and 
passing  still  ftirther  south  on  all  the  principal  mountain 
chains.  In  America,  the  southern  limit  of  the  rein -deer 
across  nearly  the  whole  continent  ajjpears  to  be  about  the 
parallel  of  (Juebec ;  but  the  animal  is  most  numerous  be- 
tween 63°  and  66°.  Passing  westwards,  it  is  said  to  be  un- 
known in  the  islands  interposed  between  America  and  Asia, 
but  is  again  abundant  in  Kamtschatka,  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  Siberia,  in  Northern  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  more  especially  in  Finmark  and  Lapland.  In 
these  latter  countries  the  numbers  of  the  few  wild  herds 
that  still  exist  are  sufl\2ring  a  constant  diminution,  every 
art  being  put  in  practice  by  the  hardy  natives  to  reclaim 
and  domesticate  an  animal  which  constitutes  their  sole 
property,  the  source  of  all  their  comforts,  and  the  very 
means  of  their  existence ;  without  which  their  land  would 
actually  be,  as  at  a  first  glance  it  seems,  a  bleak  and  unin- 
habitable desert.  According  to  M.  Cuvier,  the  Baltic  forms 
in  Europe  its  southern  limit ;  in  Asia,  however,  it  extends 
along  the  Ural  chain  to  the  foot  of  th^aucasus  ;,^and  wo 
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have  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Ctosttfs  Commentaries, 
which  can  scarcely  apply  to  any  other  animal,  for  its  having 
existed  in  his  day  in  the  Hercynian  Forest  The  boun- 
daries of  this  immense  tract  of  woodland  are  certainly  not 
very  well  defined;  but  this  location  would  imply,  at  all 
events,  a  more  southern  European  habitat  than  any  that  is 
at  present  known.  Again,  crossing  the  ocean,  we  find  the 
rein-deer  at  Spitzbergen  in  Greenland,  and  in  Newfound- 
land ;  but  it  has  been  said  by  Pennant,  and  this  has  been 
lately  repeated  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  valuable  zoology 
of  the  fur  countries  of  North  America,  not  to  be  known  m 
Iceland.  This  statement,  which  was  scarcely  true  at  the 
time  when  Pennant  wrote,  is  not  by  any  means  correct,  as 
refers  to  the  present  day.  About  sixty  years  since,  as  we 
learn  firom  van  Troil's  Letters  on  Iceland,  thirteen  of  these 
animals  were  imported  from  Norway,  ten  of  which  dying 
on  the  passage,  only  three  were  landed.  These  were  turned 
out  into  the  mountains,  and  have  since  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  in  the  interior  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country,  that  their  progeny  was  estimated  by  Count  Trampe, 
the  governor,  in  1809,  the  period  of  Dr.  Hooker's  visit,  at 
no  less  than  five  thousand  head.  Herds  of  forty,  sixty,  or 
even  a  hundred  individuals  are  said^  both  by  Dr.  Hooker 
and  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  visited  the  island  in  the 
following  summer,  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains. 
They  are,  however,  of  little  use  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  made  no  attempts  to  domesticate  them,  and  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  powder  and  ball  for  their  destruction.  It 
does  not  appear  mdeed  that  they  are  much  sought  after, 
the  cow  and  the  sheep  thriving  extremely  well  upon  the 
island,  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  deer  in  almost  every 
respect.  We  may  add  tnat,  according  to  Mr.,  (now  Sir 
Arthur)  Brooke,  an  importation  of  six  bucks  and  twenty- 
fbur  does  took  place  in  1777,  about  seven  years  after  the 
period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  animal  into  Iceland.' 
(Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  L) 

The  size  of  the  rein-deer,  widely  spread  as  it  is,  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  accidents  of  climate ;  and  if 
authors  are  to  be  credited,  their  weight  ranges  from  60  to 
400  lbs.  The  latter  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  the  animal  to  the  Pole.  According  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  bucks  of  the  variety  called  The  Barren- 
Ground  Caribou  weigh,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  when  in  good 
condition,  fi'om  90  to  130  lbs.,  whilst  he  describes  the  fvood- 
land  Caribou  as  much  larger ;  and  Captain,  now  Sir  John 
Franklin,  makes  the  weight  of  the  latter  fit)m  200  to  240lbs. 
The  buck  killed  on  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  250  lbs. :  while  the  average  of  three  killed  at  Spitz- 
bergen and  Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight. 
The  rein-deer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  diminutive  when 
compared  with  those  of  Finmark  and  Lapland,  which  in 
their  turn  yield  to  those  of  Spitzbergen ;  and  these  again 
fell  short  of  the  more  Polar  races.  The  sledge-deer  of  the 
Laplanders  is  small,  when  compared  with  those  reared  by 
the  Tungusians  of  the  north  of  Asia,  who  ride  upon  them. 

Fbod,  Habits,  Chace, — ^The  food  of  the  rein-deer  varies 
with  the  seasons  and  the  climate.  Lapland,  says  Hofif- 
berg,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted,  is  divided  mto  two 
tracks,  called  the  alpine  and  woodland  country.  Those 
immense  mountains,  called  in  Sweden  Fjellen,  divide  that 
country  from  Norway,  extending  towards  the  White  Sea 
as  fer  as  Russia,  and  are  frequentty  more  than  twelve  miles 
in  breadth*  The  other,  called  the  woodland  division,  lies 
to  the  east  of  this,  and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Norway  by  its  soil,  which  is  exceedingly  stony  and 
barren,  being  covered  with  one  continued  tract  of  wood,  of 
old  pine-trees.  This  tract  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  trees  above  are  covered  over  with  great  quantities  of 
a  black  hanging  lichen,  growing  in  filaments  resembling 
locks  of  hair,  while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow, 
being  totally  covered  with  white  lichens.  Between  this 
wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a  region  called  the  Woodland,  or 
Desert  Lapmarc,  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  of  the 
most  savage  and  horrid  appearance,  consisting  of  scattered 
uncultivated  woods,  and  continued  plains  of  dry  barren 
sand,  mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains.  When  the 
mosses  on  part  of  this  desert  tract  have  been  burnt,  either 
by  lightning  or  any  accidental  fire,  the  barren  soil  imme- 
diately produces  the  white  lichen  which  covers  the  lower 
pats  of  the  Alps.  The  rein-deer  in  summer  seek  their 
highest  parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms  and 
snows,  not  to  fly  the  heat  of  the  lower  regions,  but  to  avoid 


the  gnat  and  gad-fly.  In  winter  these  intensely  cold 
mountains,  whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere,  can 
no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  the 
desert  and  subsist  upon  the  lichens.  Of  these  its  principal 
food  is  the  rein-deer  lichen.  There  are,  says  Hoff'bei^,  two 
varieties  of  this ;  the  first  is  called  sylvestris,  which  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  barren  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  more 
particularly  in  its  sandy  and  gravelly  fields,  which  it  whitens 
over  like  snow ;  its  vast  marshes,  f^dl  of  tussocks  of  turf,  and 
its  dry  rocks  are  quite  grown  over  bv  it.  The  second  variety 
of  this  plant,  which  is  less  fi^uent  tnan  the  former,  is  named 
the  Alpine ;  this  grows  to  a  ereater  height,  with  its  branches 
matted  together:  it  has  Uiis  name,  because  when  those 
mountains  are  cleared  of  their  wood  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  is  covered  with  it ;  yet  it  is  seldom  to  be  found 
on  their  tops.  When  the  woods  become  too  luxuriant  the 
Laplander  sets  fire  to  them,  as  experience  has  taught  him 
that  when  the  vegetables  are  thus  destroyed,  the  lichen 
takes  root  in  the  barren  soil  and  multiplies  with  facility ; 
though  it  requires  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  years  before 
it  comes  to  a  proper  height  The  Laplander  esteems  him- 
self opulent  who  has  extensive  deserts  producing  this  plant 
exuberantly :  when  it  whitens  over  his  fields,  he  is  under 
no  necessit]^  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  hay  against  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  as  the  rein-deer  eats  no  dried  vegetable, 
unless  perhaps  the  river  horsetail  (Equisetum  Jbwiatile), 
They  root  for  this  lichen  under  the  snow  like  swine  in  a 

Easture ;  their  foreheads,  nose,  and  feet  are  guarded  with  a 
ard  skin  closely  attached  to  those  parts,  that  they  may  not 
be  hurt  by  the  icy  crust  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  The  very  strong  shoes  which  the  Laplander  esteems 
so  much  are  made  of  these  parts  of  the  hide.  It  sometimes 
happens  (but  very  rarely)  that  the  winter  sets  in  with  great 
rains,  which  the  fto&t  immediately  congeals ;  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  before  the  snow  fells, 
and  the  lichen  is  entirely  encrusted  and  buried  in  it:  thus 
the  rein-deer  is  sometimes  starved,  and  a  f^onine  attacks 
the  Laplanders.  In  such  an  ex^ence  they  have  no  other 
resource  but  felhng  old  fir-trees  grown  over  with  the  hairy 
liverworts.  These  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  supply  even 
for  a  small  herd,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  large  one,  in 
such  a  case,  is  sure  to  perish  with  hunger.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  rein-deer  ranges  upon  the  Alps,  a  number  of  plants 
afford  it  food.  Hagstrom  states  that  it  refuses  to  eat  forty- 
six  species,  the  names  of  which  he  gives.  Dr.  Richardson 
states  that  the  Barren-ground  Caribou^  which  resort  to  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  sea  in  summer,  retire  in  winter  to  the 
woods  lying  between  the  63®  and  the  66**  lat.,  where  they 
feed  on  the  Usnece,  Alectoritp,  and  other  lichens  which  hang 
from  the  trees,  and  on  the  long  grass  of  the  swamps.  About 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  partial  melting  of  the  snow  has 
softened  the  CetrariiB,  Comiculari€B  woACenomyces,  which 
clothe  the  Barren  Grounds  like  a  carpet,  they  make  short 
excursions  fVom  the  woods,  but  return  to  them  when  the 
weather  is  frosty.  In  May  the  females  proceed  towards  the 
sea-coast,  and  towards  the  end  of  June  the  males  are  in 
full  march  in  the  same  direction.  At  that  period  the  sun 
has  dried  up  the  lichens  on  the  Bairen  Grounds,  and  the 
caribou  frequent  the  moist  pastures  which  cover  the  bottoms 
of  the  narrow  valleys  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Arctic 
sea,  where  they  graze  on  the  sprouting  carices  and  on  the 
withered  grass  or  hay  of  the  preceding  year,  which  is  at 
that  period  still  standing  and  retaining  part  of  its  sap. 
Their  spring  journey  is  performed  partly  on  the  snow,  and 
partly,  after  the  snow  has  disappeared,  on  the  ice  covering 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  have  in  general  a  northerly 
direction.  Soon  after  their  arrival  on  the  coast  the  females 
drop  their  young;  they  commence  their  return  to  the 
south  in  September,  and  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  woods 
towards  the  end  of  October,  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
males.  This  journey  takes  place  after  the  snow  has  fallen, 
and  they  scrape  it  away  with  their  feet  to  procure  the 
lichens,  which  are  then  tender  and  pulpy,  being  pre- 
served moist  and  unfrozen  by  the  heat  still  remaining  in 
the  earth.  Except  in  the  rutting  season,  the  bulk  of  the 
males  and  females  live  separately ;  the  former  retire  deeper 
into  the  woods  in  the  winter,  whilst  herds  of  the  pregnant 
does  stay  on  the  skirts  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  ana  proceed 
to  the  coast  very  early  *in  the  spring.  Captain  (now  Sir 
Wilham)  Parry  saw  deer  on  Melville  peninsula  as  late  as 
the  23rd  of  September,  and  the  females  with  their  fewns 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  22nd  of  April.  The 
males  in  general  do  not  go  so  fer  north  ^slhe  females.  On 
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the  coast  of  Huason's  Bay  the  Barren-ground  Caribou 
migrate  further  south  tlian  those  on  the  Coppermine  or 
Mackenzie  Rivers,  but  none  of  them  go  to  the  southward 
of  Churchill.  The  lichens  on  which  the  Caribou  prin- 
cipally feed  whilst  on  the  Barren  Grounds  are  ComicularicPy 
tristis,  dtvergenSf  and  ochrileuca,  Ceirarice^  nivalis,  cu- 
mllaioj  and  Islandica,  and  Cenomyce  rangiferina,  ( Fauna 
Bi*reali- Americana.)  In  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  the  rein- 
deer does  arrived  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  bucks 
ncaily  a  month  later ;  and  herds  of  several  hundreds  were 
seen  about  the  isthmus  towards  the  end  of  May.  Numbers 
of  the  fawns,  which  at  that  period  are  in  a  very  weak  state, 
are  killed  by  the  natives,  who  hunt  them  With  their  dogs ; 
and  the  does  themselves  often  fall  victims  to  their  attach- 
ment to  their  offspring.  Captain  James  Ross  states  that 
the  rein-deer  feeds  on  the  Usneee,  Alectoriee^  Cetrari^e,  and 
other  lichens,  in  the  early  part  of  spring ;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  the  young  and  tender  grass  fatten  it  so 
quickly,  that  in  August  they  have  been  killed  with  several 
inches  thick  of  fat  on  their  haunches.  In  this  state  the 
meat  is  equal  to  the  finest  English  venison,  but  is  most 
tasteless  and  insipid  when  in  poor  condition.  (Appendix 
to  Sir  John  Ross's  Last  Voyage,) 

That  the  lichen  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  an  article 
of  food  to  the  rein-deer,  was  nroved  by  the  lenj^th  of  time 
during  which  a  female  of  tne  white  variety  lived  at  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  She  lived  and  throve  through  two  successive  winters, 
and  died  in  1830.  Her  food  was  principally  dry  provender, 
for  the  small  quantity  of  grass  which  she  could  have 
cropped  in  the  same  small  inclosure  wherein  she  was  always 
kept,  must  have  been  very  small.  The  report  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Yarrell  on  the  morbid  appearances,  stated  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  small  intestines,  which  existed  in  a 
small  dcgi-ee  in  the  latter.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
diseased,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  an  animal  that  had  been  many  years  in  an  arti- 
ficial state.  The  reporter  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  was  the  primary  cause  of  death. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  food  of  the  rein-deer,  we 
muit  not  omit  the  propensit}'  (a  morbid  one  probably)  attri- 
buted by  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  to  the  rein-deer  of  eating 
lemmings  (Hipud^eus  Norvegicus,  Mus  Lemmus,  Linn.,) 
not  habitually,  but  accidentally.  The  lemmings,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  said  to  feied  on  the  rein-deer  lichen. 
Captain  Franklin  mentions  an  analogous  propensity  in  the 
American  rein-deer,  which,  he  says,  *  are  accustomed  to 
gnaw  their  fallen  antlers,  and  are  said  to  devour  mice.'  ITie 
gnawing  of  the  fallen  antlers  may  be  to  correct  acidity,  as 
a  cow  may  frequently  be  seen  to  gnaw  bones  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Our  hmits  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  the  different  modes 
of  hunting  the  rein-deer,  however  interesting  the  subject 
may  be :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  caribou  travel  in  herds 
varying  in  number  firom  eight  or  ten  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred ;  their  daily  excursions  being  generally  towards  the 
quarter  from  wmch  the  wind  blows,  and  that  the  Indians 
kill  them  with  bows  and  arrows  or  guns,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching by  means  of  a  disguise,  sometimes  taking  advan- 
tage of  rocks  or  other  shelter,  and  always  greatly  assisted 
by  the  curiosity  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  the  deer  them- 
selves. They  also  take  the  rein-deer  in  snares,  or  spear 
them  as  they  are  crossing  rivers  or  lakes.  The  Esquimaux 
take  them  in  traps  ingeniously  formed  of  ice  and  snow.  A 
single  family  of  Indians  will  sometimes  destroy  two  or  three 
hundred  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  in  many  cases  tney  are  killed 
for  the  sake  of  their  tongues  alone.  The  reader  will  find  a 
graphic  account  of  the  Esquimaux  method  of  taking  them 
in  Captain  Lyon's  *  Private  Journal,'  p.  336 ;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  deer  found  in  use  among  the  Chepewyans  (Chip- 
peways),  in  Hearne.  Captain  Franklin  relates  the  ingenious 
methods  pursued  by  the  Copper  Indians  and  Dog-Ribs. 
Captain  James  Ross  remarks  that  the  natives  of  Boothia 
seldom  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  the  spring,  and  then  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  the  only  mode  of  killing  it ;  but  in  the  autumn, 
as  the  animal  returns  from  the  north  in  fine  condition,  they 
are  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  parties  of  the  natives 
driving  them  into  the  water,  whilst  others  in  canoes  kill 
them  with  spears  at  their  leisure.  (Appendix  to  Sir  John 
Ross's  Last  Voyage.) 

Utility  to  Man. — ^To  the  Laplander  particularly,  the  rein- 
deer is  all  in  all.  According  to  Hoflfberg,  the  mountaineer 
very  often  possesses  three  or  four  hundred,  or  even  a  thou- 


sand head ;  the  woodman  very  rarely  above  one  hundred.  As 
a  domestic  animal,  yielding  a  quantity  of  the  most  delicious 
food,  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  ox,  it  is 
invaluable.  As  a  beast  of  burthen,  its  importance  is  equally 
great,  and  its  organization  is  adapted  to  the  icy  wastes, 
over  which  it  forms  the  Laplander's  sole  medium  of  commu- 
nication, no  less  than  that  of  the  camel  is  framed  for  those 
arid  deserts  which,  without  the  latter  animal,  would  be  impas- 
sable. The  domestic  economy  of  the  Laplanders,  as  depend- 
ing on  the  rein-deer,  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  to  which 
we  can  here  only  advert,  referring  the  reader  for  information 
on  the  subject  to  HoflTberg's  interesting  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject above  auoted ;  to  Sir  Arthur  de  Canell  Brooke's  Winter 
in  Lapland;  and  to  the  1st  vol.  of  Tne  Menageries,  pub- 
lished by  the  Socielvfor  the  Diffusion  of  Usef\il  Knowl«lge, 
for  details.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  lines  of  Thomson, 
(*  Seasons— Winter')  are  no  fiction,  but  a  true  summary  of 
the  benefits  of  this  most  useful  animal.  The  weight  which 
it  can  draw  when  harnessed  to  a  sledge  is  said  to  be  300  lbs. : 
but  240  lbs.  form  the  general  limit  of  the  burthen.  The 
tales  told  of  its  swiftness,  when  thus  employed,  would  appear 
almost  incredible  if  not  so  well  attested  as  they  are.  In  a 
race  of  three  deer  with  light  sledges,  started  by  Pictet,  who 
went  to  the  north  of  Lapland  in  1769  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus,  the  first  performed  3089  ft.  8  in.  and  fSi  ^  two 
minutes,  making  a  rate  of  nearly  19  English  miles  an  hour 
the  second  went  over  the  same  ground  in  three  minutes, 
and  the  last  in  three  minutes  twenty-six  seox)nds.  One  is 
recorded  to  have  drawn  an  ofi&cer  with  important  dispatches 
in  1699,  800  English  miles  in  forty-eight  hours;  and  the 
portrait  of  the  poor  deer  which  fell  dead  at  the  end  of  its 
wonderful  journey,  is  still  preserved  in  the  palace  of  Drot- 
ningholm,  in  Sweden.  Journeys  of  150  mues  in  nineteen 
hours  are  said  not  to  be  uncommon. 

To  the  natives  of  North  America  the  rein-deer  is  only 
known  as  a  beast  of  chace,  but  it  is  a  most  important  one : 
there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  animal  which  is  not  made  avail- 
able to  some  useful  purpose.  Clothing  made  of  the  skin  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  so  impervious  to  the  cold  that, 
with  che  addition  of  a  blanket  of  the  same  material,  any 
one  so  clothed  may  bivouack  on  the  snow  with  safety  in  the 
most  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter's  night.  The  venison, 
when  in  high  condition,  has  several  inches  of  fat  on  the 
haunches,  and  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  fallow-deer  in  our 
best  English  parks ;  the  tongue  and  some  of  the  tripe  are 
reckoned  most  delicious  morsels.  Pemmican  is  formed  by 
pouring  one-third  part  of  melted  fat  over  the  pounded  meat 
and  incorporating  them  well  together.  The  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlanaers  consider  the  stomach  or  paunch,  with  its  con- 
tents, a  great  delicacy,  and  Captain  James  Ross  says  that 
those  contents  form  the  only  vegetable  food  which  the  na- 
tives of  Boothia  ever  taste.  For  further  particulars,  and 
they  are  many  and  interesting,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's Fauna  Boreali-Americanay  and  the  works  of  our 
gallant  northern  voyagers  generally. 


[llanglfer  Tarandus.] 

Highly  excellent  as  an  article  of  food,  and  useful  domes- 
tically as  this  animal  is,  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  ever  be 
introduced  with  much  success  into  the  British  islands.  Not 
that  there  would  be  much  diilieulty  about  the  food  for  the 
deer ;  it  is  space  that  is  wanting.    A  long  succession  of  go^ 
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fceratidiis  would  be  required  Wore  the  migratory  habits  of 
the  rein-deer  could  be  got  rid  of,  and  possessing  as  we  do 
the  best  venison,  and  the  finest  breed  of  horned  cattle  and 
horses,  there  seems  no  very  good  reason  for  repeating  the 
^experiments  which  have  already  been  tried  and  have 
failed. 

«    * 

Upper  antlers  alone  compressed, 

The  Fallow-DeeR.    (Datms,  of  the  French.) 

Example. — The  common  Falloto-deer,  This  well-known 
ornament  of  our  parks  is  the  Hydd  (Buck),  Hyddes  (Doe), 
Elain  (Fawn),  of  the  antient  British :  Le  Daim  (Buck),  La 
Daime  (Doe),  Faon  (Fawn),  of  the  French  ;  Daino  (Buck), 
Damma  (Doe),  Cerbieito,  Cerbietta  (Fawn),  of  the  Italians; 
GamOy  Corza  (Buck),  Venadito  (Fawn),  of  the  Spanish  ;  Cor- 
za  (Buck),  Feado  (Fawn),  of  the  Portuguese ;  Damhirsch, 
of  the  Germans ;  Dof,  Do/Hjort,  of  the  Swedes ;  Daae,  Dijr, 
of  tlie  Danes ;  Dama  vulgaris,  of  Gresner ;  Certms  paimutus, 
of  Klein ;  Cervus  platyceros,  of  Ray ;  and  Cervus  Dama, 
ofLinnsBUs. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  common  ^low-deer  is  the 
7rp6%  of  Aristotle.  Buffon  and  others  are  of  that  opinion  ; 
but  M.  Camus,  who  seems  very  well  disposed  to  cbincide  with 
such  opinion  if  he  could,  gives  good  reasons  for  doubt  Pen- 
nant considers  the  Platycerata  of  Pliny  (book  xi.,  c.  37),  and 
the  Eurycerata  of  Oppian  (Cyneg,  lib.  il,  lin.  293)  to  have 
been  our  fallow-deer. 

Pennant,  speaking  of  the  two  varieties,  the  spotted  and 
the  deep  brown,  says,  on  the  authority  of  CJollinson,  that 
they  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  James  I.  from 
Norway,  where  he  passed  some  time  when  he  visited  his 
intended  bride,  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  he  remarks  (citing 
Llywd)  that  one  of  the  Welsh  names  of  the  animal,  Gei/r 
Danys,  or  Danish  goat,  implies  that  it  was  brought  from 
some  of  the  Danish  dominions.  James,  who  observed  their 
hardiness,  brought  them  first  into  Scotland  and  thence  to 
Enfield  Chace  and  Kpping,  to  be  near  his  favourite  palace, 
Theobalds.  When  Pennant  wrote,  they  were,  accoraing  to 
him,  scarcely  known  in  France,  but  were  sometimes  found 
in  the  North  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  he  observes,  they  are  ex- 
tremely large,  and  that  they  are  met  with  in  Greece,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  China.  For  the  two  latter  localities  he  quotes 
Hasselquist,  who  says  he  saw  it  in  Mount  Thabor,  and  Du 
Halde.  Pennant  goes  on  to  state  that,  in  eveiy  country 
except  our  own,  these  deer  arenn  a  state  of  nature  uncon- 
fined  by  man  ;  but  they  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
confined  in  parks  on  the  continent  as  they  are  in  England. 
In  Moldavia  and  Lithuania  they  are  said  to  be  found  wild. 
Cuvier  observes  that  they  have  become  common  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  that  they  appear  to  have  come 
originally  from  Barbary.    In  a  note  to  his  last  edition  of  the 


'  RSgne  Animal'  he  states  that  since  the  publication  of  ua 
second  edition  of  his  '  Ossemens  Fossiles  he  had  receifed 
a  wild  fallow-deer  {Daim)  which  had  been  killed  in  tlie 
woods  to  the  south  of  Tunis. 

The  species  is  so  well  known  that  a  lengthened  descriiH 
tion  of  tne  animal,  its  habits,  &c.,  would  be  needlessly  occu- 
pying space  in  a  work  of  general  reference.  Besides  the 
varieties  above  mentioned,  there  are  many  others,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  reclaimed  or  half  reclaimed  animals : 
one  variety  is  milk-white.  Peimant  remarks  that  in  the  old 
Welsh  laws  a  fallow-deer  was  valued  at  the  price  of  a  cow, 
or,  as  some  say,  a  he-goat. 


[Dama  vulgaris.] 

y 

Horns  sessile,  with  the  antlers,  boHi  bdstlary  and  median, 
conical. 

Thb  Trub  Stags  ♦ 

Old  continent  and  its  islands. 

Exainple.  — The  Common  Stag,  or  Red  Deer;  Carw 
(Stag),  Ewig  (Hind),  Elain  (Young  or  Calf),  of  the  antient 
British ;  Le  C^(Stag),  LaBiche  (Hind),  FUon  (Young  or 
CalO,  of  the  Frenrh;  Cervio,  Cervia,  of  the  Italians; 
Ciervo,  Cierva,  of  the  Spanish  ;  Cerm,  Cerva,  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  Hirtz,  Hirsch  (Stag),  Hind  (Hind),  Hinde  Kalb 
(Calf),  of  the  Germans ;  Hart  (Stag)  and  Hinde.  of  the 
Dutch ;  Hjort,  Kronhjort  (Stag)  and  Hind,  of  the  Swedb; 
Kronhjort,  Hind,  Kid  or  Hind  kalv,  of  the  Danes. 


•  N.B.  Mr.  Smith  makei 


[Cervus  Elaphus.] 
a  aubgenus  of  the  True  Sla; s  under  the  oama 
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This  noble  species  is  doubtless  the  IXa^oc  of  Aristotle, 
an<i  Vas  well  known  to  the  antients  generally.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  f(»rests  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
the  climate  is  temperate.  In  England  it  is  intimately 
blended  with  the  old  oppressive  forest  laws  which  valued 
the  life  of  a  man  at  less  than  that  of  a  stag,  and  with  some 
of  our  legends  of  deadly  feud :  Chevy  Chace  for  instance.  Of 
the  hunting  we  oould  say  much,  and  of  the  old  southern  and 
stag^hounds  that  were  employed  in  the  more  dilatory  pursuit, 
and  of  the  gallant  grey-hounds,  especially  those  of  the  north, 
that  were  wont  to  pull  it  down,  nor  do  we  forget  the  tinchel, 
identified  with  rebellion.  But  we  mi^st  ^not  indulge  in  a 
treatise  on  the  forest-laws  or  on  wood-craft  here,  and  shall 
only  observe  that  in  the  south  of  England  his  Majesty's 
pack  now  stands  alone.  The  stag-hound^  pat  formerly 
roused  the  deer  on  the  moors  of  the  west  of  England,  are  at 
present  dispersed :  and  if  this  noble  sport  is  to  be  again 
enjoy^  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  we  fear  some  time  must 
elapse  before  a  pack  can  ^e  got  up.  In  Scotland  it  is  the 
rifie  of  the  deer-stalker  prmcipally  that  now  brings  the  stag 
down. 

The  red-deer  is  so  weU  Ju^own  thaj;  we  need  not  repeat 
here  the  description  of  the  animal  and  its  habits,  which 
will  be  found  ii)  most  books  of  natural  histoiy.  It  has  ca- 
nine teeth  in  the  uppet*  iaw.  Of  the  size  to  which  the  species 
sometimes  grow  the  following  record  will  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple :  •  When  I  waS  at  Jhvercauld,*  says  Pennant,  *  Mr.  Far- 
quharson  assured  me  that  he  knew  an  instance  of  one  that 
weighed  eighteen  stone  Scots,  or  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen pounds,  exclusive  of  the  entrails,  head,  and  skin.'  The 
same  author  states  that  in  the  old  Welsh  laws  a  stag  was 
valued  at  the  price  of  an  ox. 

«     « 

New  Continent. 

Example.— 7%tf  Wapiti  Stag,  of  Pennant,  Arctic  Zool. ; 
WetoasktsSy  of  Heame ;  fVaskeesews,  or  Bed-^er,  of  Hut- 
chins  ;  Bed-Deer, '  of  Umfreville ;  the  Elk,  of  Lewis  and 
Clark;  the  American  Elk,  of  Bewick;  Wapiti,  of  Bar- 
ton and  Warden  ;  Le  Wapiti,  of  F.  Cuvier;  the  Wapiti 
(C.  Strongyloceros),  of  Smith;  Red-deer,  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Traders ;  La  Biche,  of  the  Canadian  Voyagers ; 
Wawaskeesho,  Awaskees,  and  Moostosi},  of  the  Cree  Indians 
(Richardson).  It  is  also  Le  Cerfdu  Canada,  of  Cuvier,  who 
makes  it  the  Cervus  Canadensis,  of  Gmelin  (BuflTon),  and 
C.  Strongyloceros,  of  Schreber ;  and  Cerf  Wapiti,  of  Lesson, 
who  states  it  to  be  Cervus  Wapiti,  of  Mitchell,  and  Cervus 
major,  of  Ord.  It  may  be  also  the  Stag  of  Carolina,  of  Law- 
son,  but  he  describes  it  as  '  not  so  large  as  in  Europe,  but 
much  larger  than  any  fallow-deer,'  and  he  says  they  are 
always  fat  wi^  sonie  delicate  herbage  that  grows  on  the 
hills,  whereas  the  modem  travellers  describe  the  Wapiti  as 
frequenting  the  savannahs  or  the  clumps  of  wood  that  skirt 
the  plains.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  thet  it  is  the  Stag  of 
America  (Cervtts  major  Americanus)  of  Catesby.  *  This 
beast,*  says  the  author  last  named,  *  nearest  resembles  the 
European  red-deer,  in  colour,  shape,  and  form  of  the  horns, 
though  it  is  a  much  larger  animal,  and  of  stronger  make. 
Their  horns  are  not  palmated,  but  round,  a  pair  of  which 
weighs  upwards  of  thirty  pounds.  They  usually  accompatiy 
bufialoes  (Bisons),  with  whom  they  range  in  dbroves  in  the 
upper  and  remote  parts  of  Carolina,  where,  as  well  as  in  our 
other  colonies,  th^  are  improperl3r  called  elks.  The  French 
in  America  call  this  beast  the  Canada  Stag.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grey  Moose,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  precedingbeast  (the  true  Elk),  which  tiiey 
call  the  Black  Maose.^  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  it  is  with- 
out doubt  the  Canada  Stag,  of  various  authors,  but,  asM.  F. 
Cuvier  has  observed,  the  want  of  a  pale  mark  on  the  rump 
in  Petrault's  figure  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  doubt  of  its  be- 
ing the  Cervus  Canadensis,  of  that  author.  Indeed  he  does 
not  think  it  at  all  improbable  that  this  figure  is  that  of  the 
C&rvus  Macrotis,  which  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  Upper  Cai^ada. 

Geoe^raphical  Distribution. — Dr.  Richardson  says  that 
this  animal  does  not  extend  its  ran^  farther  to  the  north 
than  the  56th  or  67th  parallel  of  latitude,  nor  is  it  found  to 
the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Winipegto  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  103rd  degree  of  longi- 
tude, and  from  thence  till  it  strikes  the  Elk  River  in  the 
I  nth  degree.  To  the  south  of  Lake  Winipeg  he  thinks  it 
may  perhaps  exist  farther  to  the  eastward.  He  adds  "that 
ihav  are  pietty  numerous  amongst  the  clumps  of  wood  that 


skir^  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  they  live  in 
small  families  of  six  or  seven  individuals,  and  that  they 
feed  on  grass,  on  the  young  shoots  of  willows  and  poplars, 
and  are  very  fond  of  the  hips  of  the  rosa  blanda,  whicn  forms 
much  of  the  underwood  in  the  districts  which  they  frequent. 

Description. — Height  at  the  shoulders  4^  feet,  more  than 
a  foot  exceeding  that  of  the  common  stag.  All  the  upper 
parts  and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  somewhat  lively  yellowish- 
brown  ;  a  black  mark  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  along 
the  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  a  brown  cu-cle  round  the  eye.  The 
first  antlers  depressed  in  the  direction  of  the  facial  line. 
Neck,  mixed  red  and  black,  with  coarse  black  hairs  descend- 
ing from  it  like  a  dewlap,  deeper  in  colour  than  the  sides. 
From  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  French  grey ;  a  pale  yellow- 
ish patch  on  the  buttocks,  bounded  on  the  thighs  by  a  black 
line ;  tail  yellowish,  2^  inches  long,  whereas  it  is  nearly 
seven  in  the  European  stag.  The  hair  of  a  mean  length  on 
the  shoulders,  the  back,  the  flanks,  the  thighs,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  head ;  that  on  the  sides  and  limbs  shorter,  but 
the  hair  is  very  long  on  the  sides  of  the  head  posteriorly 
and  on  the  neck,  particularly  below,  where  they  form  the 
kind  of  dewlap  above  alluded  to.  On  the  posterior  and 
outer  aspect  of  the  hind  leg  there  is  a  brush  of  tawny  hair 
which  surrounds  a  narrow  long  homy  substance.  Ears 
white  within  and  clothed  with  tufted  hair,  externally  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  neighbouring  parts.  A  naked  triangu- 
lar space  round  the  larger  lachrymal  sinus  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit.  Hoo&  small.  Like  the  common  stag, 
the  wapiti  has  a  muzzle,  upper  canine  teeth,  and  a  soft 
tongue.  The  quality  of  the  hair  is  brittle,  and  there  is  a 
short  wool  beneath  it.  Dr.  Richardson  thinks  that  the 
Crees  give  it  the  name  of  *  Stinking  Head '  on  account  of 
the  large  suborbital  opening. 

Halnts.-^lELe2Lrne  gives  them  a  character  for  stupidity 
surpassing  that  of  all  the  deer  kind.  He  says  that  they 
frequently  make  a  shrill  whistling  and  quivering  noise,  not 
very  unlike  the  braying  of  an  ass.  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
saw  many  in  his  journeys  through  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, informed  Dr.  RichaiSson  that  it  does  not  bell 
like  the  English  deer.  F.  Cuvier  describes  the  cry  as  pro- 
longed and  acute,  consisting  of  the  successive  sounds  a,  o,  u, 
(French),  uttered  with  so  much  strength  as  to  offend  the  ear. 

Utility  to  Man. — Dr.  Richardson  describes  the  flesh  of 
the  wapiti  as  coarse,  and  little  prized  by  the  natives,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  fat  being  hard  like  suet.  It 
seemed  to  Dr.  Richardson  to  want  the  juiciness  of  venison, 
and  to  resemble  dry  but  small  grained  beef  Its  hide, 
when  made  into  leather  after  the  Indian  fashion,  is  said 
not  to  turn  hard  in  drying  after  being  wet,  and  in  that 
respect  to  excel  moose  or  rein-deer  leather. 

The  velvety  covering  of  the  horns,  according  to  the  same 
author,  shrivels  and  is  rubbed  off  in  the  month  of  October, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rutting  season,  but  the  horns 
themselves  do  not  ftM  until  the  month  of  March  or  April. 

The  pair  shed  by  *  Monkey,'  (one  of  the  wapiti  kept  by 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's  Park)  on 
the  4th  March,  1837,  weighed  26ilbs. 
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That  the  wapiti  will  live  and  thrive  well  and  propagate 
in  Great  Britain,  there  is  now  no  douht ;  but  gnmd  as  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  is,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will 
be  bred  here  to  any  great  extent  on  account  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  its  venison. 

Horns  sessile,  branched,  vnih  a  solitary  basilary  antler, 
without  median  antlers,  and  the  upper  antler  ordinarily 
simple. 

The  Axis  Deer. 
Spotted  Species, 

Example.— 7%tf  spotted  Axis,  "AKv,  of  the  antients  (Cte- 
sias);  Cervus  Axis,  of  authors;  Axis  maculatus,  of  Smith. 

Description.S\ze  and  general  form  nearly  resembling 
that  of  tne  common  fallow-deer.  The  skin  is  at  all  times 
of  a  rich  fawn  colour  spotted  with  white ;  but,  as  Mr.  Ben- 
net  obser\'es,  it  is  only  during  the  summer  that  any  simila- 
rity exists  in  the  colours  of  the  two  species,  for  the  fallow- 
deer  changes  in  winter  to  a  uniform  brown,  while  the  axis 
retains  ite  spotted  livery  throughout  the  year.  Height  at 
the  shoulder  two  feet  six  or  seven  inches.  The  distribution  of 
the  spots  varies  in  dififerent  individuals.  The  ground  colour 
changes  to  nearly  black  along  the  back ;  the  under  parts 
are  snow  white.  Flanks,  sides,  shoulders,  hind  ouarters, 
and  part  of  the  neck,  spotted  as  above  mentioned.  There  is 
a  broad  dusky  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  a  line  of  the  same 
colour  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  nose.  The  male 
has  no  canine  teeth,  nor  has  the  female  any  horns ;  she  is 
generally  less  in  size  than  the  male,  and  resembles  him 
much  in  colour,  but  may  be  distinguished,  it  is  said,  by  a 
white  longitudinal  line  on  the  flanks.  The  young  resemble 
the  parents. 

Geographical  Dw/nfttt/ton.— India  and  the  larger  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  very  abundant  in  &ngal  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Habits,  ^. — ^The  axis  haunts  the  thick  jungles  in  the 
vicinity  of  water,  and  the  British  sportsmen  hunt  it  under 
the  name  of  the  Spotted  Hog  Deer,  It  feeds  in  the  night, 
and  is  timid,  indolent,  and  mild,  excepting  when  the  females 
have  young,  and  then  the  male  is  bold  and  fierce. 


[Cenrua  (Axis)  Maeulatiu.] 

The  axis  is  easily  domesticated,  and  in  England  has 
propagated  freely  in  captivity.  The  species  has  been  kept 
with  success  both  in  menageries  and  open  parks,  to  both  of 
which  its  form  and  colour  make  it  an  elegant  ornament. 

«     « 

Spotless  species, 

'RxamT^\e,—'Cervtis  Hipjoelaphus,  ot  Cuvier;  Cer/  noir 
du  Bengals,  ou  Hippelapne,  of  F.  Cuvier ;  Cerf  d^eau,  ou 
Mejanganbanjoe,  of  the  Malays  of  Java,  according  to  Du- 
vaucel ;  Ritsa  or  Roussaitan  (Black  Stag),  of  the  Javanese 
and  Sumatrans ;  Rt^sa  Hippelaphus,  The  Great  Riisa,  of 
Smith. 

Description, — Size  and  proportions  about  those  of  the 
common  stag,  but  its  hair  is  rougher  and  harder,  and  when 
mdult,  that  of  the  i^pper  part  of  the  neck,  of  the  cheeks  and 
of  the  throat  is  long^  and  forms  a  sort  of  beard  and  mane. 


In  winter  its  colour  is  of  a  greyish  brown  more  or  less  de«p; 
in  summer  it  is  of  a  brighter  and  more  golden  brown.  Tlie 
croup  is  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  tail  is  brown  terminated  by 
rather  long  hair. 

Loco/iVy.— Supposed  to  be  Bengal  and  Sumatra :  probably 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hippelaphus  of  Aristotle  ;  but 
G.  Cuvier  who  once  was  of  that  opinion,  seems  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  *  Rdgne  Animal'  to  consider  that  another 
species,  Cervus  Aristotelis,C\i\,,  living  in  the  north  of  India, 
is  the  animal  alluded  to  by  the  Greek  Zoologist. 


[Cervoi  (Ran)  HippeUphoa.] 


[Skull  ofCervns  Hippelaphut.] 
c. 
Horns  sessile,  branched,  with  a  median  but  no  basilary 
antler, 

N.  B.  A  white  line  bordered  with  black  cutting  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  obliquely. 

Of  the  Old  Continent. 

Example. — The  Roe,  or  Roebuck,  probably  the  Aopcac,  of 
Aristotle ;  lorcas  and  Dorcas,  of  Oopian ;  Caprea,  of  Pliny 
(Book  xi.  c,  37);  Caprea,  Capreotus,  Dorcas,  of  Gesner; 
Capreolus,  of  BLay  and  of  Sibbald ;  Cervus  Capreolus,  of 
LinncDUs ;  Cervus  minimus,  of  Klein ;  Iiorch  (male),  lyrchell 
(female),  of  the  antient  British ;  Le  Chevreuil,  of  the  French ; 
Caprioloy  of  the  Italians ;  Zorlito,  Cabronzillo  monies,  of 
the  Spanish ;  Cabra  monies,  of  the  Portuguese ;  Rehbock 
(male)  Rehgees,  of  the  Germans ;  Radiur,  Rabock,  of  the 
Swedes ;  Raaedijr  Raaebuk,  of  the  Danes. 

Description. — Length  about  3  feet  9  inches;  height 
before,  about  2  feet  3  inches;  behind,  2  feet  7  inches. 
Weight  from  about  50  to  6 Gibs.  Length  of  horns  from  8 
to  9  inches ;  they  are  erect,  round,  and  divided  into  three 
branches  above ;  their  lower  part  is  deeply  furrowed  longitudi- 
nallv.  Those  of  a  young  buck  in  its  second  year  are  simple ; 
in  the  third  year  a  branch  appears ;  the  head  is  complete  in 
the  fourth  year.  In  the  \vinter  the  hair  on  the  body  is  long, 
the  lower  part  of  each  hair  is  ash-coloured,  there  is  a  nar- 
row bar  of  black  near  the  end,  and  the  tip  is  yellow.  On 
the  face  the  hair  is  black  tipped  with  yellow.    The  ean  axe 
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long,  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  inside,  and  covered  with  long 
hair.  In*  summer  the  coat  is  short  and  smooth,  and  of  a 
hright  reddish  colour.  The  chest,  belly,  legs,  and  inside  of 
the  thighs,  are  yellowish  white ;  the  rump  is  pure  white,  and 
the  tail  very  short.  On  the  outside  of  the  nind  leg,  below 
the  joint,  is  a  tuft  of  long  hair. 

Geographical  Description. — *  The  Roebuck  was  formerly 
very  common  in  Wales,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland,  but  at  present  the  species  no  longer  exists  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.' 
Such  is  the  locality  given  by  Pennant  when  he  wrote ;  and 
he  adds,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Mouffet,  it  was  found  in 
Wales  as  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Cheviot  hills,  according  to  Leland,  in  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  That,  at  one  time,  the  Roe  inhabited 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  clear,  if  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  Editor  of  the  last  edition  of  the  British 
Zoology  is  correct,  for  that  states  the  discovery  of  seven  or 
eight  noms  of  the  Roe  in  the  peat  beds  near  Romsey,  in 
I^mpshire,  together  with  the  complete  head  of  a  beaver, 
with  the  teeth  entire.  In  Ireland,  the  animal  is  not  known. 
They  are  frequent  in  France,  and  are  found  in  Italy,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  and  Siberia.  Pennant,  who  gives  these 
'  localities,  says  that  the  first  that  are  met  with  in  Great  Bri- 
tain are  in  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Rannoch, 
in  Perthshire ;  the  last  in  those  of  Langwal,  in  Caithness ; 
but  that  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  beautiful  forests  of 
Invercauld,  m  the  midst  of  the  Grampians.  They  are  still 
comparatively  plentiful  in  Scotland.  Sir  James  Carnegie 
not  long  ago  had  a  battue,  in  which  forty  were  killed.  Sir 
William  Jardine  states,  that,  south  of  the  Forth,  it  is  now 
very  rare,  one  or  two  wilder  parks  only  possessing  a  few  ; 
but  frequent  traces  of  its  former  abundance  are  found  in  the 
border  counties,  remains  and  skeletons  being  almost  yearly 
disinterred  from  most  of  the  larger  peat  mosses:  in  the 
rugged  woods  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  it  still 
abounds.  The  same  author  speaks  of  its  frequency  in  many 
European  countries,  Germany,  Silesia,  &c.  (NaturaUsVs 
Library,  Mammalia,  vol.  iii.) 

HabitSj  &c.  The  Roe  does  not  keep  in  herds,  but  only 
congregates  in  families  in  the  lower  coverts  and  less  wild 
woods.  The  female  goes  with  young  five  months,  and  pro- 
duces two  fawns  at  a  birth,  and  these  she  conceals  from 
the  buck.  They  are  said  to  live  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  species  at  the  a^e  of  eighteen 
months.  Pennant  observes,  that  it  is  a  ten£r  animal,  and 
quotes  BufTon,  who  says,  that  in  the  hard  winter  of  1709 
the  breed  was  almost  extinguished  in  Burgundy,  and  many 
years  passed  before  it  was  restored  again.  It  is  gene- 
rally killed,  either  in  the  covert,  or  by  Uie  sportsman,  who 
waits  outside  while  the  copse  or  wood  is  driven,  with  shot. 
It  falls  very  readily,  and  often  without  being  apparently 
severely  struck:  we  have  heard  instances  of  their  being 
knocked  over  with  comparatively  small  shot  As  soon  as 
it  is  down  the  throat  is  cut,  and  the  animal  is  hung  up  by 
the  hind  legs  on  the  fork  of  some  tree  to  bleed. 


[Cspreolut  Dorcas.] 

JFc/Ofl?.— Herbage  and  tender  shoots  of  underwood  in  the 
summer.  They  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  rubus  sax- 
atilist  called  in  the  Highlands  the  roebuck  berry.      In 


winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  browse 
on  the  tender  branches  of  the  fir  and  the  birch!— (Pen- 
nant.) 

Utility  to  3fan.— The  flesh  is  delicate  food  when  well- 
killed,  and  the  horns  are  used  for  handles  of  couteaux,  &c. 

Pennant  states  that  in  the  old  Welsh  laws^  roebuck  was 
valued  at  the  same  price  as  a  she-goat. 

New  Continent. 

Examples,  the  Guazapuco  deer,  Mazama  paludosa  of 
Smith,  Cervus  paludosus  of  Desmarest  and  Lichtenstein, 
Giiazu-pucuotiyAz?^'.  and  the  Gwarw/t  of  D' Azara,  Ma- 
zama campestris  of  Smith,  Cervus  campestris  of  F.  Cuvier 
and  Desmarest,  Cervus  leucogaster  f  of  Schreber.  The  for- 
mer is  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  stag  of  Europe,  and  of  a 
reddish-bay,  excepting  the  inside  of  the  ears,  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast,  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  which  are  white. 
A  dark-brown  stripe  runs  in*egularly  down  the  face  on  each 
side  of  the  lips ;  the  eyebrows  and  cheeks  are  paler,  and  the 
muzzle  is  large.  Locality,  the  lower  districts  of  Paraguay. 
The  horns  of  the  latter  are  more  slender  than  those  of  the 
former,  generally  with  two  snags-  only,  and  the  animal  is 
much  less  than  the  Guazapuco,  being  hardly  more  than 
two  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulder.  It  frequents  the 
open  plains,  and  is  so  swift,  that  D' Azara  says  that  a  horse 
cannot  overtake  it.  He  adds,  that  the  venison  of  the  young 
deer  is  delicate,  but  that  the  flesh  of  the  old  is  strong. 
There  is  a  legend  that  if  the  flesh  be  applied  to  a  wound 
inflicted  by  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  serpent  it  will  cure  it. 
There  is  nothing  remarkaole  about  the  colours,  which  are 
distributed  as  in  the  majority  of  the  Ceruidcs  ;  but  it  is  said 
sometimes  to  vary  almost  to  white. 
I 

Horns  sessile^  simple,  and  inform  qf  a  stiletto. 

THE  Brockets*  {Les  Daguets)  of  the  French,  subgenus 
Subulo  of  Smith. 

Example.—The  Guazu-pita  of  D'Azara,  Coassou  f  Su- 
bulo rufus  (Pita  B rochet)  of  Smith,  Cervus  rufiju  of  F. 
Cuvier  and  Desmarest 

Z)w(Tfp/ton.-— Height  about  twenty-nine  inches  ;  general 
colour  reddish-brown ;  inside  of  ears  (hairs  short),  space 
round  the  lips,  lower  part  of  head  and  tail,  bind  part  of 
belly,  buttocks,  and  inside  of  fore-legs  to  knees,  whitish. 
Females  without  horns,  nearly  of  the  same  reddish  tint, 
with  a  white  spot  above  the  nose  and  on  the  upper  lip. 

Locality.— The  low  moist  woods  of  South  America, 
where  it  lives  in  large  herds,  and  as  ten  females  are  seen 
for  one  male,  it  is  supposed  that  their  appearance  gave 
currency  to  the  report  of  a  form  of  deer  on  the  New  Con- 
tinent without  horns.  They  are  very  fleet  only  for  tlie  first 
burst,  for  they  are  soon  run  down  by  dogs,  and  are  some- 
times captured,  by  the  lasso  and  balls. 


[Subulo  rufoa.] 

The  Guazu'bira,  Cervus  nemorivagus  of  Lichtenstein, 
Bira  Roe  of  Smith,  is  another  example  of  this  form.  D'Azara 
seems  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  it.    Thii-.delioiitaiitttie 

•  Brocket, 
withiMflMt<<ir 
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deer  is  only  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  its  aspect  is 
said  to  approach  that  of  the  sheep,  and  to  he  less  deer-like 
than  that  of  the  Pita  Brocket  The  ears  are  not  so  pointed 
at  the  extremity  as  those  of  the  latter,  and  the  lacrymal 
sinus  is  said  to  be  neaily  imperceptible. 

description.  Lower  part  of  head  and  lips  whitish.  Space 
round  the  eyes,  inside  of  fore-legs,  and  from  lower  part  of 
breast  to  buttocks,  whitish-cinnamon.  Neck  and  all  the 
other  parts  brownish,  approaching  to  greyish,  each  hair 
being  tipped  with  white.  Horns  short.  Locality  the  same 
hs  l^at  of  the  Guazu-pita, 


£S«biiib  DCBibriTagnik] 

Horns  supported  on  a  long  osseous  pedicle  rising  from 
the  osfrontis. 

J  HE  Cervules  {Cervtdes  of  the  French,  Stylocerus  of 
Smith.) 


[SkoHofMuatjak.] 

Example.— 17^  Muntjak,  Vhevreuil  des  Tndes  of  AUa- 
mand.    (Buffon,  Dutch  edition.) 

Dr.  Horsfield  gives  the  followhig  as  the  sjnonytns  of 
this  species.  Cervus  Muntjaky  der  Mun^jak,  Zimmerman, 
Geographische  Geschichte  des  Menschen  und  der  vier- 
Ai.-^sigen  Hiicre,*  Leipzig,  1780.  (From  the  communication 
of  Pennant).  Cervus  Muntjaky  Cervtu  vaginalis,  Boddaert, 
*  Elen.  Anim.'  Rotterdam,  1785.  Cervus  Mvntjac,  Scbreb., 
Siiugthiere.,  Gtoel.,  Fischer,  Zoognos.,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool. ; 
Cervus  moschatus,  Cervus  suhcomictuSy  Blainv.,  1 816, 1822 ; 
Cervus  Muntjak  f  Ratlles's  Cat.  Linn.  Tranfe. ;  Cervus 
Muntjac,  Cervus  ifoschtcs,  Desm. 

Description. — About  one-fifth  latger  than  the  roebuck. 
Height  a^  shoulders  abotit  two  feet  two  inches;  head 
pointed;  ey^s  large,  with  lacrimal  sinuses;  ears  rather 
large  ;  tail  short  and  ftattetied. 

Ki  the  living  animal  there  are  on  the  face  two  rough 

folds  of  the  skin,  considerably  distended  and  elevated,  about 

an  inch  and  a  half  apart  above ;  and,  following  the  direction 

oilfiltfatffHifaDiiMaxt  part  of  the  forehead,  they  unite  below,  so 

the  iords  &re  contracted,  and  th: 


iSil  -J-"  ^^^  dried  subject 
i^  M^iS^  ^Jh%)  «,pimr^ 


which,  observes  Dr.  Horsfield,  suggested  to  Pennant  ttw 
name  of  rib-faced  deer.  General  colour  reddish-broiwn 
above ;  belly  and  front  of  the  thighs  pure  white.  The 
male  has  large  canines  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  female  has 
none,  nor  has  she  horns. 

Locality,  Habits,  Chase,  Sec— Dr.  Horsfield  states  that 
'the  Muntjak  selects  for  its  retreat  certain  district^  to 
^hich  it  forms  a  peculiar  attachment,  and  wliich  it  never 
voluntarily  deserts.  Many  of  these  are  known  as  the  fa* 
vourite  resort  of  our  animal  for  several  venerations.  They 
consist  of  moderately-elevated  grounds,  divei^ified  by  ridges 
and  valleys,  tending  towards  the  acclivities  of  the  more 
considerable  mountains,  or  approaching  the  confines  of  ex- 
tensive forests.  Such  districts  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  Java :  they  are  cov^ed  with  long  grass,  and  shrubs  and 
trees  of  moderate  size,  growing  in  groups  or  small  thickets, 
and  they  generally  intervene  between  culiivatcd  tracts  and 
the  deep  forests.  Their  vegetation  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
afford  to  our  animal  a  ver>'  abundant  supply  of  nourishment: 
their  surface  is  covered  with  long  gra^,  Saccharumspicatum^ 
well  known  to  persons  who  have  visited  the  interior  of  Java 
by  the  name  of  Allang-Allarig,  und  the  groves  and  thickets 
abound  with  Phyllanthus  Emblicay  Linn. :  these  two  plants 
constitute  its  principal  food.  They  also  produce  many  spe- 
cies of  Hibiscus,  Grewia,  Urena,  and  other  malvaceous 
plants,  all  which  are  greedily  eaten  by  the  h'idang.  About 
the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  in  the  Javanese  winter,  just 
before  the  foliage  is  renewed,  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  covering  the  plains  and  small  woods  are,  according 
to  an  old  and  universal  custom  in  Java,  set  on  fiie ;  and  thus 
these  tracts  are  prepared  for  a  new  vegetation,  which  ap- 
pears shortly  before  the  annual  rains,  in  a  period  that  may 
be  compared  with  an  European  spring.  Ailer  the  lapse  of  i 
few  weeks,  the  ground  and  shrubs  are  covered  with  fresh 
verdure,  and  a  most  abundant  supply  of  food  is  ready  for 
the  Kidang,  These  districts,  being  in  most  cases  sparingly 
supplied  with  water,  do  not  invite  an  extensive  population : 
the  Kidang  is  not  molested  by  a  few  solitary  hamlets,  but 
the  leaves  of  the  Convolvulus  Batatas,  and  of  many  legu- 
minous and  cucurbitaceous  plants,  which  always  surround 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  afford  it  an  occasional  repast 
Many  of  these  hamlets  might  be  enumerated,  which  would 
afford  a  pleasant  recollection  to  those  persons  who  have 
visited  the  native  courts,  or  the  eastern  capitals.  Jebres, 
Kayu-urib,  and  Pring-ombo  near  Surakarta,  and  Kali- 
wungu  near  Samarang,  are  among  the  most  favourite.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  dispersed  through  the 
districts  in  which  the  Kidang  is  found,  do  not  possess  means 
to  undertake  the  chase ;  but  it  affords  amusement  both  to 
Europeans  and  natives  of  rank,  who  engage  in  it  in  differ- 
ent modes  with  great  ardour.  The  Cervus  Muntjak  has  a 
strong  scent,  and  is  easily  tracked  by  dogs.  When  pur- 
sued, it  does  not  go  off,  like  the  stag,  in  any  accidental 
direction :  its  tiight  indeed  is  very  swift  at  first,  but  it  soon 
relaxes,  and  taking  a  circular  course,  returns  to  the  spot 
from  which  it  was  started.  The  natives,  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  our  animal,  describe  it  as  possessing  a  great 
portion  of  cralftiiless,  combined  wi^h  much  indolence.  After 
several  circular  returns,  if  the  pursuit  b^  continued,  the 
kidang  thrusts  its  head  intx)  a  thicket,  an<i  in  this  situation 
remains  fixed  and  motionless,  to  in  a  place  of  ^curity,  and 
regardlesrof  tlie  a))proach  of  the  sportsm^.  Kil  remains 
unobserved,  it  is  Still  unwilling  to  quit  its  ha^ls^  tad  ex- 
perienced hunters,  acquainted  with  its  natural  disposition, 
after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit,  return  the  following  day,  and 
in  many  cases  find  the  kidang  near  the  same  sfoU  The 
chase  of  the  kidang,  by  means  of  dogs,  affords  occasionally 
a  favourite  amusement  to  the  natives  of  rank  in  Java. 
Many  of  theses  '-iw^rially  in  the  Tinne  dir-i.nn  provinces, 
keep  large  packs  for  this  jmrpose,  '!\hirh  are  regularly 
tmined.  The  dog^  vulgarlj^  denoiiiinatiHi  paiiab^  arc  the 
indigenous  bre+-d  [>f  I  he  island^t  in  a  stittc  of  imperfect  do- 
mestication: tfcert^  are  st^veial  varieties:  otit)  of  these  greatly 
resembles  the  l^umatran  dog,  of  whtfrh  a  description,  accom- 
panied by  a  fii^me,  k  givc-n  by  Gimt^niJ  Hardwicke,  in  the 
1 3th  velume  of  tho  Tmvisaciioi^s  of  th^  Litincan  Society: 
thebot^  is  lank,  and  ilie  cfti^s  erect:  tliey  uix^  tWocious  m 
their  dispogitioti,  and  rareU  shaw  aiiy  altachmcnt  to  their 
masters.  The  natives  of  Java,  like  other  Mahommedans, 
entertain  prejudices  unfavourable  to  dogs :  they  rarely  treat 
them  t^ith  kindness,  or  allow  them  to  approach  their  per- 
sons; and  it  is  only  in  extraordinary  instances,  or  when 
they  contribute  to  their  amusemenfcr^at  they  feed  or  care 
Jigitized  by  VjOC 
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for  tliem :  generally  they  are  ill-treated,  and  left  to  provide 
for  themsefves,  so  tl\at  their  famishing  condition  is  dis- 
e:usting  to  Europeans.  Many  of  these  dogs  aro  extremely 
ardent  and  courageous  in  the  pursuit  of  the  kidang :  when 
the  chase  commences,  they  are  led  with  a  line  hy  an  attend- 
ant to  the  spot :  the  peculiar  e^ihalations  soon  discover  the 
kidang ;  the  dogs  are  discharged,  and  commence  the  pur- 
suit with  great  ardour,  whil^  the  sportsman  follows  more 
deliberately,  and  generally  finds  thp  dogs  at  bay  with  the 
kidang.  The  male  animal  possesses  a  ^reat  share  of  courage, 
and  with  its  tusks  makes  a  mo«t  Ylfi;Qrous  defence :  many 
dogs  are  wounded  in  the  attack.  The  sportsmen  uniformly 
are  provided  with  remedies  and  applications,  and  by  a  simple 
suture  attempt  to  iKiite  those  wounds  which  are  not  imme- 
diately fatal.  In  this  operation  they  frequeatly  succeed,  and 
preserve  their  most  valuable  dogs ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
kidang  makes  fatal  lacerations  in  the  neck  and  breast,  or 
lays  open  the  abdomen.  But  although  possessed  of  fi;reat 
courage,  the  life  of  the  kidang  is  not  tenacious^  ana  the 
sportsman,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  generally  despatches  it 
with  small  shot.  The  natives  of  the  most  distant  districts 
are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  best  dogs  to  the  capitals, 
on  occasion  of  their  half-yearly  attendance,  to  perform  the 
feudal  services  to  the  sovereigns,  when  their  sports  afiford  an 
occasional  amusement  to  the  European  inhabitants.  Other 
modes  of  chase  are  also  employed  by  the  natives  of  rank. 
One  in  particular  is  common  m  the  western  parts  of  the 
island :  a  district  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  hunters,  and 
the  kidang  is  driven  in  towards  a  central  spot :  forty  or  fifty 
ani|pals  are  in  this  manner  often  obtained  at  a  single  pur- 
suit. Many  of  the  hunters  are  mounted,  and  the  horses 
are  trained  to  the  chase.  The  sportsman  endeavours  tq 
overtake  the  animal,  and  to  kill  it  by  a  stroke  with  a  sword. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pugar  and  Blambangan,  two  province^! 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  possessing  a  small  popula- 
tion, but  abounding  in  extensive  plains  and  acclivities, 
which  afford  an  ample  range  and  abundant  pastjire  to  the 
kidang,  are  particularly  skilled  in  this  sport.  The  best 
horses  are  trained  for  it :  the  sportsman,  without  a  saddle, 
mounts  on  the  naked  back,  and  carries  on  the  pursuit  with 
a  frantic  impetuosity  at  the  risk  of  his  limbs  and  neck. 
During  my  .visit  to  these  districts,  I  was  freouently  enter- 
tained by  aged  natives  with  narratives  of  tneir  favourite 
sport,  and  of  the  dangers  and  accidents  they  had  encoun- 
tered on  many  occasions;  but  these  had  not  diminished 
their  ardour  for  this  amusement.  The  native  stag  of  Java 
is  pursued  in  the  same  manner.  *  In  Banka  a  less  arduous, 
but  more  destructive  method  is  employed  to  take  the  ki- 
dang :  a  long  rope  of  rattan  is  suspended,  at  a  proper  height 
above  the  ground,  between  two  trees ;  numerous  nooses,  of 
the  same  material,  hang  firom  this,  in  a  close  and  continued 
series,  and  the  kidang,  driven  towards  it,  pursued  by  dogs 
and  blinded  by  fear,  does  not  perceive  the  slender  rattan, 
and  thrusting  his  head  into  a  noose,  is  strangled  on  the 
spot.  The  kidang  has  other  enemies  and  pursuers  besides 
man :  the  tiger  and  leopard  also  approach  its  retreat,  and 
many  are  annually  destroyed  by  them.    But  in  a  mild  cli- 
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mate  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  food  abounds,  and  no 
great  variation  or  decrease  is  observed  in  their  number. 
The  kidang  is  impatient  of  confinement,  and  is  not  fitted 
for  the  same  degree  of  domestication  as  the  sta^.  It  is 
however  occasionally  found  in  the  enclosures  of  natives  and 
Europeans,  but  requires  a  considerable  range  to  live  com- 
fortably :  it  is  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and  delicate  in  its  choice 
of  food.  The  flesh  affords  an  excellent  venison,  which  is 
often  found  on  the  tables  of  Europeans.  The  natives  eat 
the  males,  and  always  present  them  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  their  feasts;  but  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarities  in 
the  habits  of  Uie  females,  they  have  an  aversion  to  them  as 
fobd.* 

Fossil  Deer. 

The  remains  of  deer  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  beds  of 
the  third  period  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  in  caverns.  Thus 
in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  Dr.  Buckland  found  evidences  of 
at  least  three  species,  the  smallest  being  very  nearly  of  the 
size  and  form  of  a  fallow-deer,  the  largest  agreeing  in  size 
with,  but  differing  in  form  from,  the  elk,  and  a  third  of 
intermediate  size,'  approaching  that  of  a  large  stag  or  red- 
deer.  The  skeletons  of  animals  found  in  the  recent  shell- 
marU  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  all  belong  to 
species  which  now  inhabit  or  are  known  to  have  been  in- 
digenous in  Scotland.  Several  himdred,  he  observes,  have 
been  prociured  within  the  last  century  from  five  or  six  small 
lakes  in  Forfarshire,  where  shcU-marl  has  been  worked. 
Tho«e  of  the  stag  (Cervtts  ElajJius)  are  stated  to  be  the 
most  numerous ;  and  if  the  others  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  abundance,  they  will  follow,  according  to 
|lr.  Lyell,  nearly  thus : — Ox,  bcyr,  horse,  dog,  hare,  fox, 
ivolf,  and  cat.  The  beaver,  he  adds,  seems  very  rare ;  but  it 
has  been  found  in  the  shell-marl  of  Loch  Marlie  in  Perth- 
shire, and  in  the  parish  of  Edrpm  in  Berwickshire. 

Remains  of  deer  occur  in  other  ossiferous  caverns  besides 
Kirkdale,  as  in  Banwell  cave,  in  the  Muggendorf  caverns, 
the  Grotte  d'Echenoz,  and  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  at  Cheekier;  as  well  as  in  the  osseous  brec- 
cias of  Gibraltar,  Cette,  Nice,  Corsica,  and  Antibes.  M. 
Bertrand  de  Done  found  among  the  bones  entombed  in  and 
beneath  volcanic  matter  near  St.  Privat  d'Allier  (Velay)  a 
large  proportion  of  remains,  referable  to  at  least  four  un- 
determined species  of  Cervix  in  company  with  Rhinoceros 
leptorhtntu  sjid  Hy€PTia  spelc^a;  and  M.  Robert  extracted 
from  the  ferruginous  beds  at  Cussac  (Haute  Loire)  the  bones 
of  seven  species  of  deer  (to  two  of  which  he  assigns  the 
names  of  Cervus  Solilhacus,  and  C.  Dama  Polisnucus,)  ac- 
companied by  the  bones  of  the  antelope,  Bos  Urns  and  Bos 
Velaunus,  two  species  of  horse,  Elephas  primi genius,  l\hi- 
noceros  leptnrhinus  and  Tapir  Arvernensis.  Among  the 
fossil  species  enumerated  we  find,  under  section  a,  ('ervus 
giganteus,  Cervus  Euryceros,  and  Cenms  Arnericanus ; 
under  section  ^*,  Cervus  Guettardi ;  and  under  /3**, 
Cervus  Hibemus,  and  Cervus  Somoneusis. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  subjoined  illustrations  of 
the  gigantic  fossil  elk,  or  rather  stag.  The  skeleton  is  taken 
from  that  in  the  collection  at  Edinburgh,  communicated  by 
Professor  Jameson  to  Cuvier.  It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  a  marl  full  of  firesh-water  shells,  at  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet.  The  dimensions  are  *six  fieet  high,  nine 
feet  long,  and  in  height,  to  the  top  of  the  right  horn,  nine 
feet  seven  inches  and  a  half.* 

The  skull  and  horns  are  taken  from  Cuvier's  figure  of 
the  noble  specimen  deposited  in  the  Paris  Museum  by 
O)lonel  Thornton. 

Captain  Proby  Cautley,  F.G.S.,  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Re- 
mains of  Mammalia  found  in  the  Sewalik  Mountains,  at 
the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  between  the  Sutluj  and 
the  Ganges,*  enumerates,  among  the  fine  collection  of 
bones  found  by  him,  those  of  the  elk,  and  several  varieties 
of  deer.  In  the  district  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges 
he  obtained  the  remains  of  more  species  of  deer  than  one  in 
the  marl  or  clay  conglomerate,  described  as  consisting  of 
fira^ments  of  indurated  clay,  cemented  by  clay,  sand,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Professor  Kaup  discovered  the  bones  of 
the  following  deer,  Cervi  anocerus,  irigonocerusy  dicrano- 
certu,  and  curtocerus,  in  the  sand  resting  unon  the  calcaire 
grossier  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  in  cx)mpany  with  Dinotherium, 
&€.  &c.  Deer  therefore  may  be  considered  to  have  existed 
in  the  second  and  third  tertiary  periods,  viz.  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  periods  of  Lyell.  ^-^  ^  ^  ^T 
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[Skull  and  horns  of  ihm  nine.] 
a,  firout  view  of  tho  whole  head ;  (,  the  akull  seen  from  below;  c,  profile  of  the  MBie;  4,  horn,  on  a  lets 
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The  remains  of  this  extinct  animal  have  been  found  in 
peat  and  marl  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
France,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Silesia,  and  in  Lombardy. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline  of  this  in- 
teresting and  extensive  family,  and  the  student  should  con- 
sult for  the  species  the  works  of  G.and  F.  Cuvier,  especially 
the  '  Ossemens  fbssiles*  of  the  former ;  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith,  in  Griffith's  Cuvier ;  of  Lichtenstein  (Saugethiere) ; 
and  of  Richardson  (Fauna  Bareali'Americana).  He  should 
also  refer  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London ;  for,  numerous  as  the  species  already  are,  new  ones 
are  daily  occurring.  Other  works  will  occur  to  the  learned, 
and  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  Ruminantia,  by  Sir  William 
Jardine  (Naturalisfs  Library,  'Mammalia,'  vol.  iii.,  1835), 
where  much  valuable  information,  ably  illustrated,  will  be 
found. 

DEFAMATION;  th©  speaking  slanderous  words  of 
another.  The  injured  party  may  bring  an  action  to  recover 
damages,  but  to  enable  him  to  succeed,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  words  should  contain  an  express  imputation  of 
some  crime  or  misdemeanor  which  would  make  him  liable 
to  punishment ;  or,  if  the  words  are  not  actionable  in  them- 
selves, some  special  damage  should  be  proved  to  have  resulted 
from  them  to  the  plaintiff.  There  are  certain  cases,  however, 
where  words  are  spoken  of  a  tradesman  or  professional 
person  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  profession,  as  that  a  trades- 
man is  insolvent,  or  that  an  attorney  deserves  to  be  struck 
off  the  roll,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  the  character 
he  fills,  may  recover  damagei.  Of  the  first  class  a  recent 
case  affords  an  illustration.  A  churchwarden  was  accused 
by  the  defendant  of  having  stolen  one  of  the  church  bell- 
ropes  :  it  was  held  that,  as  the  property  of  the  bell-ropes 
was  vested  in  the  churchwarden,  the  words  did  not  impute 
a  crime  to  the  plaintiff  for  which  he  was  punishable,  and 
consequently  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained.  In 
former  times,  actions  for  slander  were  very  rare ;  and  though 
it  has  been  frequently  said  that  actions  for  words  spoken 
in  heat  or  anger,  suddenly  and  without  deliberation, 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  yet  it  has  been  truly  observed 
(by  Wray,  Ch.  Just.)  that  unless  the  party  injured  by  fklse 
and  malicious  scandal  had  a  remedy  at  law,  it  would  lead  to 
personal  violence,  and  the  consequences  might  be  fatal.  In 
most  cases,  malice  in  law  may  be  inferred,  but  in  actions 
for  slander  prima  facie  excusable  on  account  of  the 
cause  of  publishing  the  slanderous  matter,  malice  in  fact 
roust  be  proved ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
where  special  damage  is  proved,  the  existence  of  malice  is 
immaterial.  Defamation  is  also  punishable  in  certain  cases 
by  indictment  and  criminal  information.  Where  the  slan- 
derous matter  is  spoken  of  a  peer,  the  offence  is  termed 
scandalum  magnatum,  and  is  made  punishable  by  various 
statutes :  this  mode  of  proceeding  however  may  be  said  to 
have  become  obsolete. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  power  to  punish  for  defa- 
mation relating  simply  to  spiritual  affairs ;  as  an  imputation 
that  the  complainant  is  a  heretic:  but  these  courts  can  only 
inflict  punishment  by  way  of  penance ;  they  cannot  award 
damages.  An  action  may  also  be  maintained  for  slander 
of  title  to  an  estate  or  property ;  but  in  this  case  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  malice  express  or  implied :  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  defendant  should  allege  title  in  himself,  or  make 
objections  to  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  if  he  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  so  doing.  (Cowel ;  M*Culloch ;  Selwyn,  N,P,) 
[LiBKL ;  Slander.] 

DEFEAZANCE  (from  the  French  verb  d6faire,  to 
make  voidX  is  an  instrument  wliich  defeats  the  force  or 
operation  of  some  other  deed,  estate,  or  interest,  upon 
the  performance  of  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Defea- 
zances  are  of  two  kinds,  tne  one  applicable  to  freehold 
estates ;  the  other,  to  terms  of  years  and  executory  estates, 
and  to  recognizances,  bonds,  and  other  executory  interests. 
The  former  must  be  a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same 
time  with  that  to  be  defeated,  and  forming  part  of  the  same 
transaction.  In  this  manner  mortgages  were  formerly 
made,  the  mortgagor  enfeoffing  the  mortgagee,  and  at  the 
same  time  executing  a  deed  of  defeazance.  Defeazances 
have  been  discountenanced  by  the  courts,  as  affording  op- 
portunities for  fraud,  and  they  are  now  rarely  used  as  ap- 
plicable to  titles,  it  being  far  better  to  make  the  conditions 
sipparent  on  the  deed  itself.  (See  lord  Talbot's  Remarks  in 
Ca.  Temp.  Talh,,  p.  64.) 

The  latter  kind  of  defeazances  may  be  made  either  at  the 
time  of  the  original  transaction,  or  at  any  subsequent  peiiod : 


it  has  been  said  that  eTery  defeasance  must  be  made  by  deed : 
but  other  authorities  have  laid  down  that  it  need  only  be  by 
means  as  high  and  solemn  as  the  instrument  to  be  defeated. 

By  the  stat.  3  Greo.  IV.,  cap.  39,  defeazances  to  warrants 
of  attorney  and  cognovits  must  be  written  upon  the  same 
paper  or  parchment  as  the  instruments  themselves.  (BL 
Com.;  Sheppard's  Touchstone;  Co.  Litt.) 

DEFERENT,  a  circle  or  oval  curve  on  which  the 
centre  of  another  oval  moves,  while  a  planet  is  supposed  to 
move  round  the  latter.  The  term  is  one  of  the  Ptolemaic 
Hypothesis.  Thus  the  earth's  orbit,  to  choose  an  example 
out  of  the  modem  system,  is  a  deferent  on  which  the  moon's 
orbit  is  carried.  But  to  make  this  example  perfectly  repre- 
sent the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  Ptolemy,  we 
must  suppose  the  system  of  Tycho  Bnili6  to  be  the  real 
one,  and  a  spectator  in  the  sun  assuming  the  (>>pernican 
system. 

DEFFA'ND,  MARIE  DE  VICHY,  MARQUISE  DU, 
daughter  of  Gaspard  de  Vichy,  Count  of  Champ  Rond,  was 
bom  in  1696.  She  was  brought  up  to  figure  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  received  expression ;  that  is  to  say,  to  shine 
in  the  saloons  of  the  capital.  She  had  natm'al  parts,  wit, 
playfulness,  and  taste,  which  her  education  tended  to 
stimulate,  rather  than  to  form  her  heart  In  1718  she 
married  the  Marquis  du  Deffand,  a  colonel,  and  afterwards 
general,  in  the  French  service.  Havine  some  time  after 
separated  from  her  husband,  she  had  ner  own  establish-* 
ment,  her  parties,  her  admirers,  and  her  petits  soupers. 
She  lived  like  many  other  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  of  th* 
times  of  the  Regency  and  of  Louis  XV.,  and  her  corre* 
spondence  throws  much  light  on  the  manners  of  that  age. 
She  numbered  among  her  friends  and  correspondents  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  France,  such  as  President 
Henault,  Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  D'Alembert,  Voltaire, 
&C.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1750,  in  order  to 
accommodate  herself  to  her  reduced  income,  she  gave  up 
her  establishment,  and  took  apartments  in  the  external  or 
extra-claustral  part  of  the  Convent  of  St  Joseph,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique,  where  she  spent  the  remaining  thirty 
years  of  her  Ufe.  She  continued,  however,  her  evening 
parties,  which  were  in  great  repute  for  wit,  pleasantry,  and 
bon  ton,  and  to  which  most  foreigners  of  distinction  who 
resorted  to  Paris  were  introduced.  Being  afflicted  with 
blindness,  she  took  as  a  companion  and  reader  an  unpro- 
tected young  person.  Mile,  de  TEspinasse ;  but  she  auer- 
wards  became  jealous  of  her,  and  they  parted ;  on  which 
occasion  Madame  du  Deffand  quarrelled  with  D'Alembert 
also.  She  continued,  though  blind,  to  correspond  with  her 
friends,  and  especially  with  Voltaire  and  Horace  Walpole, 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  She  died  at  St  Joseph,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1780,  in  her  84th  year.  Madame  du  Deffand  pos- 
sessed some  very  valuable  qualities :  she  had  real  wit  and 
taste  without  affectation,  and  much  tact  and  sound  judg- 
ment whenever  caprice  or  prejudice  did  not  lead  her  astray. 
She  had  a  quick  perception  of  merit  of  every  kind,  and  her 
house  was  always  open  to  it :  she  had  a  horror  of  dogma- 
tism, exaggeration,  and  pedantry:  although  a  free-thinker, 
she  never  partook  of  tliat  absurd  fanaticism  against  re- 
ligion which  characterized  some  of  the  philosophic  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Her  judgment  was  too  calm 
and  sober  not  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  philoso- 
phical intolerance;  she  even  gave  some  good  advice  to 
Voltaire  on  this  subject,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few 
who  spoke  frankly  to  him.  In  her  correspondence  with 
Walpole  she  judges  Voltaire  rather  severely.  'Corre- 
spondance  de  Madame  du  Deffand  avec  M.  Walpole  de 
1766  k  1780,  suivie  de  ses  Lettres  k  M.  de  Voltaire  de  1 759 
i  1 775,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1810 ;  and  also  *  Correspondance 
in^dite  de  Madame  du  Deffand  avec  D*Alembert,  Mon- 
tesquieu, le  Pr^ident  Henault,  &c,  suivie  des  Lettres  de 
M.  de  Voltaire  k  Madame  du  Deffand,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1809,  with  a  biographical  notice. 

DEFILADING,  is  that  part  of  fortification  the  object  of 
which  is  to  determine  (when  the  intended  work  would  be 
commanded  by  eminences  within  the  range  of  fire-arms), 
the  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  or  parapet, 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  work  may  not  be  incommoded 
by  a  fire  directed  to  it  from  such  eminences. 

If  it  be  required,  with  a  given  height  of  parapet,  to  ap- 
proach obliquely  as  near  as  possible  to  an  eminence,  the 
following  process  is  adopted,  the  situation  of  the  rampart  or 
parapet  at  that  extremity  of  the  intended  line  which  is  fur- 
thest from  the  eminenoe  being  also  givep^  A  line  isf  up- 
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posed  to  be  drawn  Drem  the  eomraanding  eminence,  or 
rather  from  a  point  about  eight  feet  above  it,  through 
another  point  which  represents  the  crest  or  summit  of  the 
intended  parapet  at  the  given  place,  and  to  be  continued 
till  it  intersects  the  natural  ground  in  rear  of  that  part  of 
the  line  of  parapet.  This  crest  is  considered  as  the  vertex 
of  a  cone  whose  base  is  a  circle,  on  the  ground,  having  for 
its  radius  a  line  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  parapet  to 
the  rear  extremity  of  the  ground  to  be  protected  (which 
distance,  however,  must  always  be  less  tnan  that  of  the 
intersection  above  mentioned).  Then  a  line  being  drawn 
on  the  plan,  from  the  point  vertically  under  the  given  crest, 
parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  intersection  and 
touching  the  circle,  will  be  the  direction  of  the  intended 
rampart  or  parapet,  whose  height  must  be  everywhere 
equal  to  that  which  was  given.  By  this  construction  all 
the  lines  of  fire  from  the  commanding  eminence,  and  pass- 
ing closely  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  will  be  in  a  plane 
meeting  the  ground  on  that  eminence,  and  touching  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cone. 

Again,  if  it  be  required,  when  the  plan  of  the  work  b 
determined,  to  ascertain  the  heights  of  a  rampart  or  parapet 
in  different  places,  so  that  the  interior  may  be  protected 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence 
beyond,  the  relative  heights  of  the  principal  inequalities  of 
the  ground  with  respect  to  some  horizontal  plane,  techni- 
cally called  the  plane  of  comparison,  (which  generally 
passes  through  the  highest  or  the  lowest  point)  must  be 
found  by  the  spirit  level.  An  oblique  plane,  technically 
called  the  plane  of  site,  must  be  imagined  to  touch  the 
summit  of  the  eminence  in  front,  to  pass  above  all  the  inter- 
mediate ground,  and  to  meet  that  in  rear  of  the  work ;  then 
the  relative  heights,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  compa- 
rison, of  the  several  points  in  the  plane  of  site  which  are 
vertically  above  the  inequalities  before  mentioned  of  the 
natural  ground,  must  be  computed,  and  the  differences 
(which  express  the  heights  of  the  plane  of  site  above  the 
natural  ground  in  such  places)  being  added  to  the  given 
height  \diich  the  rampart  or  parapet  is  to  have  above  the 
plane  of  site,  the  sums  will  express  the  heights  to  which 
the  works  are  to  be  raised  above  the  natural  ground  at  the 
same  places. 

When  the  work  is  of  small  importance,  the  elevations  of 
the  parapets  above  the  ground  are  generally  determined  by 
the  eve — thus: — Pickets  are  planted  in  convenient  places, 
chiefly  at  the  angles  of  the  intended  work  (the  plan  of 
which  has  been  already  traced  on  the  ground,)  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  commanding  eminence,  the  picket  in  this 
place  being  about^ eight  feet  high.  The  visual  rays  being 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  top  of  this  picket  to  two  or 
more  points,  which  must  be  ul-o  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  rear  of  the  work,  the  intersections  of  these  rays 
with  the  pickets  planted  on  the  magistral  or  ground  line 
of  the  work,  will  show  the  heights  to  which  the  parapet  is 
to  be  raised  at  those  places  in  order  that  the  interior  may 
be  effectually  protected. 

A  similar  process  is  employed  when  it  is  required  to 
protect  the  defenders  of  any  parapet  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  their  rear ;  in  which 
case  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  raise,  in  the  interior  of 
the  work,  a  mass  of  earth,  which  is  called  a  traverse  or  a 
parados,  according  to  its  situation. 

DEFILE,  in  military  writings,  is  a  name  given  to  any 
narrow  way.  Every  piece  of  ground  which,  in  consequence 
of  local  impediments,  can  be  passed  by  a  column  only  on  a 
narrow  front,  is  called  a  defile.  Such  are  roads  along  val- 
leys, between  walls  or  hedges,  or  over  dykes  raised  across 
marshes.  Sometimes  also  the  term  is  applied  to  a  street  in 
a  village,  and  to  the  path  over  a  small  bridge. 

DEFINITION  idefintre,  to  mark  out  a  boundary,) 
is  the  process  of  stating  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  by 
means  of  other  words.  From  so  boundless  a  subject,  we 
can  only  select  a  very  few  points,  such  as  have  reference  to 
the  most  common  uses  of  the  term.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  that  all  definition  contains  a  species  of  fal- 
lacy, if  considered  as  an  absolute  determination  of  the 
meaning  of  words. .  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  f  who 
shall  determiae  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  make  up 
the  definition  ?  The  process  of  definition  can  never  appear 
satisfiictory  unless  it  be  considered  as  a  transition  from 
many  words  to  the  single  term  which  it  is  agreed  shall 
stand  for  their  meaning,  be  that  what  it  may.  All  attempts 
at  absolute  definition  must  end  in  oenfosion  of  ideas. 


But  at  least,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  the  matftepiatifa. 
seaenoes  are  founded  upon  exactness  of  definition.  Nothiiig 
is  more  common  than  this  assertion  coupled  with  aaothei^ 
namely,  that  these  sciences  depend  entirely  upon  definitions. 
In  a  certain  sense  both  are  true,  but  that  sense  is  not  the 
most  fireauent  meaning  of  them,  llie  exactness  of  mathe- 
matical oefinition  is  not  of  arbitrary  oonstruotion,  but  a 
consequence  of  the  exactness  of  the  notions  which  all  men 
have,  or  may  be  made  to  have,  upon  the  things  which  the 
words  represent  There  is  no  exactness  in  the  fundamental 
definitions  of  mathematics,  verbally  considered,  but  only 
much  oonfrision  srising  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  con- 
ventional accuracy.  Tne  words  '  straight  line'  carry  with 
them  their  own  meaning,  and  even  explain  the  attempt 
which  is  made  to  explain  them  ;  for  no  one  would  easily 
guess  what  sort  of  line  it  is  which  *  lies  evenly  between  its 
extreme  points,'  unless  he  were  aware  that  it  is  a  '  straight* 
line  which  these  words  attempt  to  describe. 

Definition  may  be  purely  nominal,  or  it  may  be  such  a 
description  of  the  thing  defined  as  amounts  to  a  statement 
of  some  one  of  its  fundamental  properties.  The  first  we  see 
in  the  words '  isosceles  triangle,  the  definition  of  which  is  a 
simple  annunciation  that  we  intend  to  use  a  Greek  term. 
Hie  seoond  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Ck)NCAYE  and 
OoKYSX,  in  which  the  definition  is  made  by  means  of  an 
absolute  mathematical  property  of  the  thing  defined :  the 
relative  position  of  the  spectator,  the  curve  in  question,  and 
a  straight  line,  do  not  enter  into  the  notion  which  the  wc»rds 
immediately  sug^t  The  method  of  Euclid  is  to  supply  a 
rou^  and  descnptive  definitbn  addressed  tp  the  common 
notion  of  the  word,  ft41owed  by  an  assumption  of  a  mathe- 
matical property  under  the  shape  of  an  axiom.  Thus  a 
straight  line  is '  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme 
points;'  while  the  real  definition,  or  distinction  between 
straightness  and  the  oontrary  is  contained  in  the  axiom 
'  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  spaoe.'  Every  attempt 
at  mathematical  definition,  which  does  not  rest  upon  the 
selection  of  a  substantive  property  of  the  thing  defined* 
to  be  the  test  of  its  existence,  is  either  the  mere  substi- 
tution of  words  for  words,  or  an  attempt  to  make  that 
mere  substitution  effect  something  more  than  lies  in  it  to 
perform. 

The  conditions  of  a  good  definition  axe,  1,  perieet  axio- 
matic evidence  that  the  property  which  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing test  belongs  to  tlie  object  intended  to  be 
defined,  and  to  nothing  else ;  2,  entire  separation  of  the 
part  of  the  property,  if  any,  which  admits  of  being  demon- 
strably connected  with  the  notion  defined,  ftom  that  which 
contains  the  assumption ;  3,  the  introduction  of  the  definition 
in  the  proper  place,  naradiy,  when  the  necessity  for  a  new 
verbal  representation  has  b^:im  to  appear. 

DEFLAGRATION  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  the 
sparkling  combustion  of  substances  without  violent  explo- 
sion :  thus  when  nitre  and  sulphurot  of  antimony  are  mixed 
and  ignited  or  thrown  into  a  hot  crucible,  the  combustion 
which  occurs  is  of  the  kind  termed  deflagration. 

DEFLECTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  distance  by 
which  a  curve  departs  from  another  curve,  or  from  a  straight 
line ;  and  also  to  any  effect  either  of  cunrature  or  of  discon- 
tinuous change  of  direction.  It  is  used  where  any  *  bending 
off'  takes  place,  which  is  in  fruct  the  etymidogical  meaning 
of  the  word. 

DE  FOE,  DANIEL,  the  son  of  James  Foe,  a  butcher 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1661. 
Of  his  vouthful  years  we  have  nothing  particular  to  rebUe. 
His  father,  who  was  a  dissenter,  sent  him  to  a  dissentinf^ 
academy  at  Newington  Green,  where  he  remained  finur 
years.  As  the  only  education  he  received  was  at  this  time, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  applied  with  considerate  ad* 
vantage.  Difi^ent  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  his 
prefixing  *  De'  to  the  femily  name  of  Foe:  the  true  cause 
of  his  doing  so  was  probably  a  desire  to  conceal  the  lowoesf 
of  his  origin,  and  a  belief  that  this  addition  would  elEect 
the  object  De  Foe  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1683, 
when  he  published  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  war  that  was 
then  carried  on  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Turks. 
Two  years  afterwards,  his  aversion  to  James  the  Seoond  and 
his  government  and  his  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  Pro- 
testantism induced  him  to  enlist  under  the  duke  of  Men 
mouth,  whose  rash  and  ill-concerted  conspiracy  was  the 
cause  of  so  many  executions.  Our  author  had  the  §Qod 
fortune  to  escape  the  fiOe  that  numbers  dt  his  oompanu>ns 
suffiarefl.  I>s  Foe  had  for  jome  ^uass  beoA 
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trade^  irst  m  a  hose-^tor  and  wool-dealer  (in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  latter  branch  of  his  business  he  is  said  by 
Wilson,  in  his  *  Life  and  Times  of  De  Foe,*  to  have  made 
more  than  one  voyage  to  Spain) ;  he  afterwards  established, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tilbury  Fort,  a  manufactory  of  brick  and  pan-tiles,  which, 
until  then,  bad  always  been  imported  irom  Holland.  The 
introduction  of  this  manufacture  was  doubtless  a  consider- 
able benefit  to  this  country.  De  Foe,  however,  did  not 
profit  by  it :  his  lively  imagination,  his  ardent  temp^,  his 
eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  dis- 
qualified him  for  commercial  matters.  His  circumstances 
became  involved,  and  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 
taken  out  against  him :  his  creditors,  however,  for  whose 
payment  he  made  the  most  honourable  exertions,  were  all 
ultimately  satisfied. 

In  January,  1687-8,  he  was  admitted  a  fireeman  of  iife 
city  of  London;  and  in  1695  was  appointed  accountant  to 
the  commissioners  for  managing  the  duties  on  glass;  a 
short-lived  occupation,  which  be  unfortunately  lost  in  1699, 
when  the  tax  was  suppressed.  In  Uie  beginning  of  1 700 
he  published  the  '  True-bom  Englishman,'  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  wht^  had  been  written 
by  Tutchin.  This  defence  pleased  the  king,  who  not  only 
admitted  the  author  to  an  audience^  but  bestowed  gsl  him 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  present  of  money.  From 
the  good-will  that  the  king  appeared  to  bear  him,  he 
had  hopes  of  again  obtaining  some  public  employment ;  but 
these  expectations  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  death  of  the 
king  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  new  reign 
he  could  expect  no  favours  from  the  government ;  he  had 
always  been  obnoxioiM  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  its  ad- 
herents. This  source  of  profit  then  being  dried  up,  without 
much  chance  of  its  re-opening,  he  betook  himself  diligently 
to  his  pen,  to  which  alone  he  could  safety  trust  for  hn  sub- 
sistence. He  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity ;  but  the  loss 
of  his  patron,  the  king;,  was  soon  Severely  folt.  By  an  uronical 
pamphlet,  called  '  The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,' 
he  gave  bitter  offence  to  many  powerful  bodies  in  the 
state.  The  high-church  party  resented  it  as  a  Hbel,  and 
offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  author.  The 
House  of  Ck>mmons  (February  25,  1702-3)  angrily  resolved 
that  this  scandalous  book  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman ;  and  the  secretary  of  state  Issued  the  following 
proclamation : — •  Whereas  Daniel  De  Foe»  alias  De  Fooe, 
IS  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet, 
entitled  "The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters.**  He  is  a 
middle-sized  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown 
complexion,  and  dark-brown  coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  wig : 
a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  e^'es,  and  a  large  m(3e 
near  his  mouth.  Whoever  ^all  aiscover  the  said  Daniel 
De  Foe  to  one  of  her  Mf^esty's  principal  secrettmes  of 
state,  or  any  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  peace,  so  as  he 
may  be  apprehended,  shall  have  a  reward  of  50/. :  to  be  paid 
upon  sucn  discovery.'  He  was  shortly  after  caught,  fined, 
pilloried,  and  imprisoned.  *  Thus,'  says  he, '  was  I  a  second 
time  ruined ;  for  by  this  aflair  I  lost  above  3500/.'  (Ballan- 
tyne's  Mem.  of  De  Foe,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  Prose  Works,  vol.  iv.) 
During  the  tmie  that  he  was  confined  in  Newgate  he  wrote 
an  ode  to  the  pillory,  and  matured  a  scheme  for  '  The 
Review,'  a  paper  exclusively  written  by  himself,  which 
for  more  than  nine  years  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or 
three  limes  a  week.  After  he  herd  been  a  prisoner  for  more 
than  a  year,  Harle^,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state,  inter- 
ceded with  the  queen  for  his  release,  who  at  once  sent 
money  to  his  wifo,  who  was  in  great  distress,  and,  after  some 
delay,  paid  his  fine  and  set  him  at  liberty.  De  Foe,  once 
more  free,  took  a  house  at  Burv  St  Edmunds,  whither  he 
removed  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  recommenced  his 
literary  labours.  The  renewal  of  his  former  pursuits  was 
attentively  watched  by  his  numerous  enemies.  It  is  stated 
that  fictitious  suits  were  now  commenced  against  him,  and 
that  a  scheme  was  projected  to  apprehend  him  as  a  vaga- 
bond while  he  was  on  a  journey  to  Exeter,  and  to  kidnap 
him  tor  a  soldier.  In  1706  De  Foe  was  recommended  by 
Lord  Godolphin  to  the  queen  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
send  to  Scotland  to  promote  the  Union.  This  business 
being  entrusted  to  him,  he  resided  in  Edinburgh  until  the 
end  of  1707,  when,  returning  to  London,  he  wrote  an 
account  of  the  subject  with  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
For  his  serAices  during  this  mission  the  queen  granted  hka 
a  pension,  which  political  changes  not  long  permitting  him 
to  enjoy,  he  was  again  compelled  to  gain  hift  livelihood  by 


writing.  The  attacks  in  his  political  pamphlets  now,  a 
second  tiine,  got  him  into  difficulties ;  for  two  papers,  one 
entitled  *  What  if  the  Queen  should  die?'  the  other  called 
*  What  if  the  Pretender  should  come?'  he  was  fined  800/., 
and,  in  default  of  payment,  again  committed  to  Newgate. 
His  second  was  not  so  lon^  as  his  first  imprisonment;  he 
was  liberated  by  the  queen  m  November,  1713. 

After  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714,  his  enemies  so  assailed 
him  from  every  quarter,  that  he  was  cx)mpelled  in  self- 
defence  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  political  conduct,  and 
of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured.  The  continual  attacks 
of  his  opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed 
his  spirits,  that  his  health  gave  way,  and  an  illness  was 
brought  on  which  terminated  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  When 
he  recovered,  he  continued  to  write,  but  thought  it  prudent 
to  desert  his  old  field  of  political  satire  and  invective,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  new  one.  To  afford  entertainment  by  tales 
of  fiction  was  his  present  task>  and  he  now  put  forth  the 
first  part  of  his  inimitable  '  Adventures  of  Robmson  Crusoe,' 
which  no  story  has  ever  exceeded  in  popularity.  The  merits 
of  this  Work  have  been  disparaged  on  accolTnt  of  its  want 
of  originality :  *but  re^ly  the  story  of  Selkirk,  which  had 
been  published  a  few  years  before,  appears  to  have  fur- 
nished our  author  with  so  little  beyond  the  bare  idea  of 
a  man  living  on  an  uninhabited  island,  that  it  seems  quite 
immaterial  whether  he  took  his  hint  from  that  or  any  other 
similar  story.'  (Walter  Scott,  Prose  fVorks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  245.) 
The  great  success  and  profits  arising  from  the  first  induced 
him  to  write  a  second  and  third  part,  each  of  which  had  less 
merit  than  its  predecessor,  the  last  being  a  mere  book- 
making  job.  We  have  not  space  4o  enumerate  the  mul- 
titude of  pamphlets  and  books  which  our  author  published. 
*The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,'  'The  Fortunes  of 
Moll  Flanders,'*'  The  History  of  Colonel  Jack,'  *The  For- 
tunate Mistress,*  'The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and  *The 
History  of  the  Plague,'  which  were  among  the  most  popular 
of  his  works  that  succeeded  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  form  only 
a  small  portion  of  his  writings.  His  biggraphers,  Chalmers 
and  Wilson,  have  published  .catalogues  of  the  writings  of 
De  Foe,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  incomplete, 
and  that  many  of  his  worics  which  were  only  of  a  temporary 
interest  have  been  lost. 

De  Foe  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1731  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  He  left  a 
widow  and  several  children,  among  whom  was  Norton  De 
Foe,  the  author  of '  Memoirs  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Orange,'  who  is  thus  satirised  in  Pope's  Dunciad:-^ 

*  Nortcn  from  Danlul  aiid  Ostrna  sprang, 
Bless'd  will)  his  futhcr's  fruut  and  mother's  tongue.* 

Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  pub- 
lishea  two  treatises  on  the  Microscope.  She  mairied  Henry 
Baker,  a  man  of  considerable  learning. 

De  Foe's  powers  as  a  writer  are  of  no  ordinary  stamp  * 
we  speak  of  his  prose  works ;  for  his  poetry,  which  scarcely 
deserves  the  name,  is  ta  such  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

If  he  had  been  in  atilucnt  circumstances  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  written  less,  and 
that  necebsity  alone  made  him  a  book-maker,  and  drove  him 
continually  to  the  printing-prctis.  The  disputes  of  the  time 
afforded  nn  inexhaustible  fund  of  topt<»,  aiid  the  violence 
of  parly  spirit  was  displayed  by  all  factions  in  pamphlets, 
which  were  the  weapons  of  political  warfare.  To  this  style 
of  writing  Do  Foe  had  two  reas<5ns  for  applying  himself; 
first,  because  it  was  the  surest  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale, 
and  to  bring  him  in  a  pecuniaiy  return;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  wa**  himself  an  eager  poliliQian.  As  a  Whig,  ho 
opposed  the  House  of  Stuart :  as  a  Protestant,  he  wrote 
against  Catholicism  ;  and  as  a  dissenter,  against  the  church. 
His  attention,  however,  was  not  coutined  to  the  hackneyed 
topics  of  the  succession  and  the  church:  he  treated  of 
finance,  trade,  and  bankruptcy,  as  well  as  of  the  union  with 
Scotland ;  and  all  this,  independently  of  his  Review,  which 
contained  articles  on  foreign  and  domestic  intelligence, 
politics,  and  commerce.  *The  fertility  of  De  Foe,'  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  *  was  astonishinjj.  He  WTote  on  all  occasions, 
and  on  all  subjects,  and  seemingly  had  little  time  for  pre- 
paration on  the  subject  in  hanrl,  but  treated  it  from  the 
stores  which  his  memory  retained  of  early  reading,  and  such 
hints  as  he  had  caught  up  in  society,  not  one  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  lost  upon  him.'  (.Prose  l^orks,  vol.  iv., 
p.  247.)  Of  his  Review,  we  believe  no  complete  copy  is  in 
existence :  however  great  was  the  interest  that  it  excited 
dui-ing  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  did  noUeng  survivefts 
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author.  But  it  is  not  for  the  class  of  writings  that  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  although  they  were  of  undoubted  ability, 
that  De  Foe  chiefly  is  and  will  continue  to  be  celebrated ; 
it  is  by  his  popular  narratives  that  his  great  feme  has 
been  obtained.  Of  these  we  may  reckon  three  kinds : — 
1st.  The  account  of  remarkable  occurrences,  as  the  Journal 
of  the  Plague  Year,  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier;  2nd. 
The  account  of  mariners,  privateers,  thieves,  swindlers,  and 
robbers,  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  piracies  of  Captain  Sin- 
rfeton,  the  histories  of  Colonel  Jack,  Moll  Flanders,  and 
Roxana;  3rd.  The  descriptions  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances, as  the  Life  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  Treatise  on 
Spirits  and  Apparitions,  the  very  degenerate  third  part  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.*  The 
accuracy  of  De  Foe's  nautical  knowledge  may  be  attributed 
both  to  his  residence  in  Limehouse^  a  district  frequented 
by  sailors,  and  to  his  intimacy  with  Dampier.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  low  life  and  the  tricks  of  swindlers  and  prostitutes 
must  have  been  gained  during  hiB  imi>risonment8.  His 
style  is  inelegant,  but  simple  and  expressive.  The  remark- 
able quality  oir  his  writings  is,  the  appearance  of  reality 
that  is  dven  to  fiction.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of 
description  which  hh  skill  prevents  ftom  being  tedious,  he 
increases  the  probability  of  his  story,  adds  to  its  interest,  and 
carries  forward  his  reader.  No  author  of  imaginary  tales 
has  impressed  so  many  persons  with  the  belief  that  they 
have  been  reading  a  true  rather  than  a  fictitious  narrative. 
DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE,  LONGITUDE,  &c,  and 
DEGREE  OF  THE  MERIDIAN.  [Geodesy.] 
DEGREE  OF  ANGULAR  MEASURE.  [Angle.] 
DEGREE  OF  AN» EQUATION.  The  degree  of  an 
algebraical  term  is  the  number  of  letters  which  enter  into 
it  as  factors.  Thus  a^'y'is  absolutely  of  jthe  fifth  degree, 
but  of  the  second  d^nree  with  respect  to  x^  and  of  the  third 
with  respect  to  y,  Tne  degree  of  an  equation  is  the  degree 
of  its  highest  term. 
DEGREE.  FArts;  University.] 
DEIFICATION.  [Apotheosis;  Consecration.] 
DEICTARUS,  a  tetrarch  or  prince  of  Galatia,  or  Gal- 
lo-Grcecia,  was  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  against  Mithri- 
dates,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  part  of 
Pontus  and  Little  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king  given  to 
him  by  the  Roman  senate.  Cicero,  during  his  government 
of  Cilicia,  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  received  assist- 
ance fVom  him  against  the  Parthians.  In  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  Deiotarus  took  part  with  the 
latter,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  by  Csesar  of  part 
of  his  dominions.  After  Csosar's  return  from  Spain,  Deio- 
tarus was  accused  by  his  own  grandson.  Castor,  of  having 
attempted  to  assassinate  Cossar,  while  the  latter  was  in 
Asia.  Cicero  pleaded  before  Csesar  in  favour  of  his  old 
friend  (*  Oratio  pro  Rege  Deiotaro.')  After  Csesar's  death, 
Deiotarus  recovered  possession  of  his  territories ;  he  took  part 
with  Brutus  against  the  triumvirs,  but  afterwards  made  his 
peace  with  the  latter,  and  subsequently  favoured  Octavius 
against  Anthony  in  his  final  struggle  for  the  empire.  De- 
iotarus was  then  veVy  old,  but  the  precise  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known.  According  to  Dion  (hb.  48),  his  grandson, 
Castor,  succeeded  to  his  dominions  in  Gallo-Greecia ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  he  was  succeeded  by  Amyntas. 


[CoiaofDcloUrat.] 
nritish  MuMum.  Actual  Siie.    Copper.    Weight,  170  grains. 

DEIRA,  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  which  that  of 
Northumberland  was  divided  in  the  infancy  of  the  Saxon 
goverament,  Deira,  whose  capital  was  York,  comprehended 
the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne.  Bemicia, 
the  other  division  of  the  kincdom  of  Northumberland,  had 
its  capital  at  Bamburgh,  ana  comprehended  the  territory 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  But  historians  differ 
greatly  in  their  accounts  of  the  precise  limits  of  these  two 

*  For  an  acoount  of  this  very  ingenious  composition  and  its  eomplet*  sue- 
^•s.  we  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  interesting  biography  of  De 
Foe,  with  which  the  whole  history  of  the  Apparition  has  been  reprinted. 


divisions.  Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Bntanmcanun  Eede- 
siarum  Antiquitates,  foU  Lond.,  1687,  p.  212,  discusses  the 
different  statements  of  Alured  of  Beverley,  Malmesbury, 
and  other  writers,  concerning  them.  The  kings  of  Deira 
were  Alia,  or  iElla,  559  ;  Osric,  633 ;  Oswin,  644 ;  Adelwalt, 
or  Ethelwttld,  652 ;  Alfred,  about  660.  The  two  kingdoms 
of  Deira  and  Bemicia  were  united  and  seiMirated  several 
times  during  the  period  comprehended  within  these  datesw 
Under  Edfhd,  in  670,  they  were  again  and  finally  united 
as  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  so  continued  till 
Andred,  or  Eanred,  in  810,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  by  whom  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is 
considered  to  have  been  extinguished.  (Camd.,  BriU  ^it 
Gough,  1789,  iii.,  1, 68,  75 ;  Henry,  Hist,  Brit,  4to.,  Edinb., 
1774,  ii.,  221 ;  Rapin,  Hist.  Eng.,  foL,  1732,  U  47  and  seq.) 

DEISM  properly  means  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God^ 
but  is  generally  applied  to  all  such  belief  as  goes  no  farther, 
that  is  to  say,  to  disbelief  of  revelation.  It  is  always  ap;4ied 
dyslogistically,  and  freauently  merely  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
But  the  identical  wora,  in  its  Greek  form,  theist,  is  not  a 
word  of  disapprobation,  and,  consistently  with  established 
usage,  may  be  appropriately  applied  as  opposed  to  atheist, 
when  the  latter  term  is  correctly  used.  For  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  term  atheist  has  been  not  unfrequently 
employed  in  the  sense  of  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity, 
thougn  at  the  same  time  professing  theism. 

DELAMBRE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JOSEPH,  was  bom 
at  Amiens,  Sept.  19,  1749.  His  course  of  study  was  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town.  His  excellent  disposition, 
great  perseverance,  and  extraordinary  memory,  early  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  teacher  in  the  college,  the  poet 
TAbbe  Delisle;  and  the  friendship  commenced  between 
Delisle  and  Delambre,  while  they  stood  in  the  relation  of 
preceptor  and  pupil,  was  continued  unabated  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  poet's  life ;  and  Delambre  used  to 
express  his  obligations  to  that  eminent  man  with  great 
feeling  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

Delambre  was  desirous  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris, 
but  his  pecuniary  means  were  inadequate  to  the  expenses 
in  which  he  would  be  necessarily  involved  by  sudi  a  course. 
The  influence  of  DeUsle  however  procured  for  him  an  exhi- 
bition to  one  of  the  colleges  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his 
native  town,  and  which  it  has  been  commonly  said  was  first 
founded  by  one  of  Delambre's  own  family.  The  time 
during  which  he  was  entitled  to  hold  it  having  expired,  and 
his  family  being  unable  to  furnish  him  the  requisite  assist- 
ance to  prolong  the  period  of  his  studies,  he  was  compelled 
to  adopt  some  means  of  supporting  himself.  After  more 
than  a  year  of  disappointment,  indecision,  and  privation,  he 
undertook  the  occupation  of  translating  foreign  works  inlo 
French ;  and  many  such  translations  from  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  English  writers  were  executed  by  him  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  after  he  left  college.  In  addition  to 
this  employment,  he  gave  lessons  in  languages  to  private 
pupils ;  and,  by  the  combined  emoluments  of  these  labours, 
he  was  not  only  able  to  supply  his  small  personal  wants, 
but  to  make  an  excellent  collection  of  the  best  authors  in 
the  several  languages  which  he  studied. 

The  parsimonious  views  of  parents  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation have  been  witnessed  by  every  one  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  instruction,  imder  circumstances  similar  to 
those  of  Delambre.  Their  continual  importunity  to  men  emi- 
nent in  some  one  pursuit,  whom  they  have  employed,»to  un- 
dertake others  with  which  they  have  little  or  no  acquaintance, 
and  this  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  education, 
is  proverbial.  It  was  this  continual  application  to  Delambre, 
who  was  distinguished  both  in  the  philological  and  philoso- 
phical departments  of  language,  to  teach  mathematics,  which 
induced  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  the  exact  sciences.  Most  men  would  have  been  soon 
weai'ied  of  a  pursuit  so  undertaken ;  and  this  would  have 
been  the  case  with  Delambre,  had  his  mental  discipline 
been  merely  that  of  exercising  the  memory,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately too  much  the  tendency  of  the  exclusive  study  of 
languages.  Order  and  perseverance  were  distinguishing 
characters  of  Delambre*s  mind ;  and  having,  from  profes- 
sional motives,  entered  on  the  study  of  mathematics,  and 
thereby  become  attached  to  their  pursuit,  he  determined  to 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  in  these  sciences.  He  en- 
tered the  astronomical  class  of  the  College  of  France  under 
Lalande,  but  not  till  he  had  carefully  read  the  works  of  his 
master,  and  made  many  notes  upon  them,  amountnig  almoat 
to  a  commentary.  ^  r 
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On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  he  joircd  the  class,  a  pass- 
age from  Aratus  was  required,  which  Delambre  instantly 
supplied  from  memory.  Lalande,  ever  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  astronomical  history,  was  immediately  interested  in 
Delambre;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  circumstance 
much  of  the  future  fame  and  labours  of  Delambre  are  to 
be  attributed,  as  Lalande  became  immediately  his  friend, 
and  henceforth  considered  Delambre  as  his  fellow-labourer. 
Many  of  the  most  complicated  calculations  of  Lalande  were 
actually  performed  by  Delambre ;  but  though  our  author 
probably  entered  upon  much  of  this  drudgery  for  pecuniary 
considerations,  he  has  given  ample  proof  that  the  labour 
was  for  from  a  disagreeable  one  to  him,  by  the  tables  which 
he  himself  subsequently  published  in  later  life. 

During  a  short  residence  at  Compi6gne,  which  he  made 
while  he  was  a  professed  teacher  of  languages,  he  appears 
to  have  paid  some  attention  to  plane  astronomy ;  and  when 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  Lalande,  M.  Dassy,  in  whose 
fomily  Delambre  was  domiciled  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  was 
prevailed  on  by  the  astronomer  to  fit  up  a  small  observatory 
for  his  use.  In  this  Delambre  acquired  some  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  his  instruments,  and  also  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  formulee  which  are  used  in  the  particular 
classes  of  data  that  the  structure  of  instruments  enables 
us  to  obtain.  He  then  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
astronomy,  and  its  history.  The  learning  requisite  for  the 
history  of  astronomy  he  had  already  obtained,  tnough  he  had 
probably  at  this  time  read  comparatively  few  of  the  books, 
and  none  of  the  manuscripts,  which  so  arduous  a  task  entailed 
upon  him ;  whilst  of  the  incessant  labour  required  by  the 
study  of  astronomy  as  a  science  he  had  possibly  little  idea,  and 
of  the  skill  which  his  future  practice  gave  him  his  share  was 
also  very  small.  His  ardour  and  perseverance,  however, 
surmounted  all  the  obstacles  that  opposed  his  progress ;  and 
never  did  any  man  more  completely  illustrate  the  trite  pro- 
verb, labor  omnia  vincit,  than  Delambre. 

When  in  1781  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Herschel  was 
exciting  the  deep  attention  of  astronomers,  Delambre  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  tables  of  its  motion,  being  pro- 
bably urged  to  this  by  the  Academv  of  Sciences  having 
proposed  the  determination  of  its  oroit  as  the  prize  of  the 
year.    That  prize  was  awarded  to  Delambre.    He  then  un- 
dertook the  construction  of  his  solar  tables,  as  well  as  tables 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.     Shortly  afterwards 
he  commenced  his  tables  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter,  which 
occupied  him  some  years.    When,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Aca- 
demy, Laplace  communicated  to  that  body  the  results  of 
his  researches  on  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
he  determined   on   constructing  complete  tables  of   the 
motions  of  those  two  planets,  founded  on  thoso  results,  but 
more  especially  of  those  of  Jupiter.     The  utility  of  such 
tables  to  the  navigator  was  a  strong  inducement  to  this  un- 
dertaking, which  ne  entered  upon  with  great  ardour,  and 
completed  in  an  almost   incredibly   short    period,   when 
we  consider  the  great  labour  which  they  involved.     His 
ecliptical  tables  were  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1792,  as 
a  competing  paper  for  the  prize  on  that  subject  which  had 
been  offered  tne  preceding  year ;  but  he  had  been  for  several 
years  engaged  in  their  auculation.     It  is  indeed  very  pro- 
bable that  the  prize  was  offered  to  induce  him  to  complete 
them,  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  such  tables.    Such,  indeed,  is  well  known  to 
be  the  general  practice  of  that  body;    and  though  it  has 
occasionally  done  good,  in  bringing  to  a  completion  re- 
searches that  might  not  so  so6n  have  been  completed,  it 
does  this  mischief, — that  it  almost  cuts  off  all  competition, 
and  inevitably  gives  the  prize  to  a  single  candidate,  by 
allowinghim  the  advantage  of  a  long  previous  preparation 
for  it.     vVe  cannot  •disapprove  of  tfie  adjudication  on  this 
occasion,  as  Delambre's  labours  well  merited  the  distinc- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  general  practice  calculated  on 
the  whole  to  do  other  than  give  ^dat  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  themselves  or  their  immediate  friends. 

When  the  project  of  fixing  a  standard  of  length  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  governments  of  France  and  England,  De- 
lambre and  M^hain  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  former  government,  by  measuring 
the  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  This  laborious  under- 
taking was  carried  on  during  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  amidst  almost  every  variety  of  difficulty  and 
personal  danger  that  can  bo  conceived.  MtJchain  dying 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  completion  of  it  de- 
volved wholly  on  Delambre.    His  perseverance,  prudence, 
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and  zeal,  however,  eventually  overcame  all  obstacles ;  and 
after  eight  years  of  unceasing  labour  and  anxiety,  he  obtainea 
the  measurements  which  constitute  the  data  of  the  three 
volumes  (1806-10)  of  his  elaborate  and  invaluable  work. 
Base  du  Systeme  Meirtque  Decimal.  The  Institute  of 
France,  who  had  watched  over  its  progress,  decreed  him 
the  prize  for  the  most  valuable  work  on  physical  science 
which  had  appeared  within  the  preceding  ten  years ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  coneeive  that  a  single  objection  could  pos- 
sibly arise  to  the  propriety  of  that  decision. 

Of  the  continuation  of  Delambre's  arc  by  Biot  and  Arago 
fVom  Barcelona  to  Formentera,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
at  length ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  discrepan- 
cies which  had  long  been  obserred  in  this  latter  arc  have 
been  recently  found  by  Puissant  to  arise  out  of  actual  errors 
committed  by  these  observers. 

Delambre  was  chosen  an  associate  of  almost  every  learned 
body  in  Europe,  and  was  appointed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  and 
Secretaire  Perpetuel  de  Tlnstitut  de  France,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  University  of  France.  During  the  twenty 
years  that  he  filled  this  latter  important  and  responsible 
post,  his  attention  to  its  duties  was  unwavering,  and  his 
decisions  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  impartiality.  His 
iloges  of  the  deceased  savans  were  indeed  at  the  time  con- 
sidered somewhat  strained  as  to  praise ;  but  they  were  at 
least  kindly  meant  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  were 
gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  the  nation.  They  were  re- 
markable for  purity  of  style  and  for  the  researches  into 
the  history  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  elogized  member 
had  devoted  himself. 

In  181 4  Delambre  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Public  Instruction,  but  was  deprived  of  it  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  in  Paris  when  it  was  taken  .by  the  allied 
armies ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  writing  to  one  of  his  friends, 
he  says  he  worked  with  perfect  tranquillity  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  midnight  in  the  continued  hearing  of  tho 
cannonade.  Such  self-possession  for  study  under  that 
tremendous  attack,  and  such  absence  of  interest  in  the 
result  of  the  great  struggle,  to  say  nothing  of  indifference 
to  personal  danger,  is  what  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
understand.  In  the  midst  of  active  exertion  we  may  be 
fearless  of  personal  danger ;  but  Delambre  was  in  his  study, 
and  professes  to  have  felt  not  only  perfectly  calm,  but  to 
have  been  able  to  pursue  his  scientific  labours  for  sixteen 
hours  in  the  very  midst  of  the  cannonade.  He  escaped 
uninjured. 

On  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Delambre  was 
constituted  a  member  of  that  body ;  gmd  soon  after  an  he- 
reditary chevalier,  with  a  pension,  as  a  reward  for  his  scien- 
tific services;  and  finally, in  1821,  he  was  created  an  officer 
of  that  body.  In  1817  he  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael. 

The  death  of  Delambre  occurred  in  1822,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  It  was  preceded  by  a  total  loss  of  strength 
and  frequent  and  long-continued  fainting  fits,  with  the 
other  symptoms  of  a  constitution  worn  out  by  hard  mental 
and  bodily  labour.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  calmly,  and 
though  not  without  great  suffering,  yet  without  a  single 
oomplaint. 

The  writings  of  Delambre  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Tho 
following  is  a  list  of  his  separate  works  in  the  order  of  their 
publication : — 

1.  Tables  de  Jupiter  et  de  Satume,  1789. 

2.  Tables  du  Soleil,  de  Jupiter,  de  Saturne,  d*Uranus,  et 
des  Satellites  de  Jupiter,  pour  servir  ii  la  3me  edition  de 
r Astronomic  de  Lalande,  1792. 

3.  M^thodes  Analytiques  pour  la  d6termination  d'un  Arc 
duM^ridien,  1799. 

4.  Tables  Trigom6triques  Decimal es,  par  Borda,  revues, 
augmeut^s,  et  publi6es  par  M.  Delambre,  1801. 

5.  Tables  du  Soleil,  publi6es  par  le  Bureau  des  Longi 
tudes,  1806. 

6.  Base  du  Systdme  Mfttrique  Decimal,  3  vols.,  1806-10. 

7.  Rapport  Historique  sur  les  Progrds  des  Sciences 
Math^matiaues  depuis  1789.  1810. 

8.  Abrdge  d' Astronomic,  ou  Le9ons  El^mentaires  d'As^ 
tronomie  Th^orique  et  Pratique. 

9.  Astronomic  Th^orique  et  Pratique,  4to.,  3  vols.,  1814. 

10.  Tables  Ecliptiques  des  Satellites  de  Jupiter,  1817. 

11.  Histoire  de  TAstronomie  Ancienne,  2  vols.,  4to.,  1817* 

12.  Histoire  de  TAstronomie  du  Moyen  Age,  1  yoL,  4to., 
1819.  ^  T 
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1.3.  Histoire  de  PAstronomie  Moderne,  2  vols^  4to.,  1821. 

1 4.  Histoire  de  rAstronomie  au  Dix-huitiSme  SiMe,  1  vol. 
4 to.,  1827,  published  under  the  core  of  Matthieu,  aud 
another  promised,  but  not  yet,  that  we  are  aware,  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  Delambre  published  a 
considerable  number  of  memoirs  in  the  collections  of  Peters- 
burg, Turin,  Stockholm,  and  Berlin,  independently  of  those 
which  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  de  Tlnstitut  de  France. 
Also  twenty-eight  memoirs  on  different  subjects,  astronomy, 

feodesy,  and  astronomical  history,  m  the  Uonnaissance  det 
^emps  from  1788  to  1820.    A  list  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Coste's  indexes  to  that  work  for  1807  and  1822. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  writings  of  Delambre  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  which  can  be  allowed  in  tliis  Cyclo- 
psDdia.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  as  they  are  not 
only  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  throughout  marked 
with  an  original  mind,  indicate  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm 
to  their  several  subjects,  and  prove  that  their  author  com- 
bined the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  literature  in  a  degree  tnat  the  history  of  a  single 
individual  has  hardly  ever  before  or  since  exhibited. 

DELAWARE,  a  river  in  the  United  States,  rises  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  between  42°  and  42**  30'  N.  lat,  and 
afterwards  forms  the  boundary-line  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  on  one  side,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware on  the  other  side.  It  terminates  its  course  of  305 
miles  about  five  miles  below  Newcastle  in  Delaware,  about 
39°  30'  N.  lat,  and  75°  40'  W.  long. 

The  Delaware  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  northern, 
called  the  Oquago,  the  southern,  the  Papachton,  both  rising 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  at  least  1 500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  hardly  30 
miles  from  the  tide-water  in  the  Hudson  river.  Both 
branches  flow  in  a  west-south-west  direction  for  about  50 
miles,  and  unite  on  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Oquago  turning  suddenly  to  the  south-east  In  the  same 
direction  the  river,  which  is  now  called  Delaware,  continues 
about  60  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Neyersink  river. 
Hence  it  runs  in  a  south-western  and  southern  direction  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  at  Easlon,  65  miles,  where  it 
again  turns  to  the  south-east.  After  a  coui*se  of  35  miles 
in  that  direction  to  Bordentown,  it  resumes  its  south-western 
course  to  the  place  where  it  enters  Delawai^  Bay,  five  miles 
below  Newcastle.  The  tide  ascends  in  this  river  120  miles 
from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids  at  Trenton.  The  frequent 
changes  in  its  course  are  caused  by  four  ridges  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  through  which  the  river  ureaks  in  an 
oblique  line.  Though  in  its  course  above  Trenton  it  roru^s 
numerous  rapids,  no  cataracts,  in,  the  true  sense  of  that 
terai,  interrupt  the  navigation  of  this  river,  which  at  sea- 
sons of  high  water  extends  by  both  branches  into  the  iState 
of  New  York.  Ships  of  the  line  may  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
where  the  tide  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and  sloops  as  far  as 
Trenton. 

The  importance  of  this  river  has  of  late  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  discoveiy  of  extensive  coal-beds  near  the 
sources  of  its  two  largest  tributaries,  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill.  The  Lehigh  joins  the  Delaware  atEaston,  and 
the  Schuylkill  five  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Though 
both  these  rivers,  whose  sources  are  between  1400  and  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  whose  course  does  not  exceed  100 
milea«,  are  extremely  rapid,  a  great  portion  of  their  course 
has  been  rendered  navigable  by  dams  and  locks,  so  that 
the  produce  of  the  coal-mines  can  he  brought  down  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  naWgation  of  the  Delaware  river  is  united  to  that  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
which  traverses  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Maryland  and 
the  northern  district  of  Delaware,  and  connects  the  Elk 
river  with  the  Delaware,  45  miles  below  Philadelphia.  This 
canal,  which  is  fourteen  miles  loiig,  is  navicable  for  small 
sea  vessels.  Its  profits  have  never  been  sufficient  to  repay 
the  heavy  expense  of  its  construction,  and  have  been  further 
diminished  by  the  rail-road  from  Newcastle  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  Frenchtown  in  Maryland.  By  the  Union  Canal 
the  Schuylkill  navigation  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
Susquehanna.  On  the  east  a  canal  unites  the  Delaware 
at  Trenton  with  Amboy  Bay,  and  consequently  with  the 
cit}  of  New  York ;  another  canal  is  to  begin  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  to  traverse  the  northern  districts  of 
New  Jewy,  mi  to  tonninate  near  the  city  gf  New  York; 


and  the  Lehigh  canal  connects  the  t>elsiware  with  tbe  coai 
mines  of  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh.  (Darby ;  Mc^  qf 
the  Society /or  promoting  Useful  Knowledge.) 

Delaware  Bay  extends  in  a  north-west  direction,  be- 
tween 39®  and  39''  30'  N.  lat.,  and  74°  50'  and  75*^  40'  W. 
lon^.  Its  entrance  between  Cape  May  in  New  Jersey  and 
Cape  Henlopen  in  Delaware  is  from  15  to  16  miles  wide. 
It  afterwards  grows  wider,  forming  on  the  east  a  wide  open 
bay  between  Cape  May  and  Egg  Island :  it  then  gradually 
narrows,  and  is  consiaered  to  terminate  five  miles  below 
Newcastle,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Delaware.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  56  miles.  Its  low  and  sandy  shores 
are  without  harbours  even  for  small  vessels. 
.  DELAWARE,  the  second  smallest  state  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  extends  from  38"  27'  to  39°  50' 
N.  lat.,  between  75*  io'  and  75**  40'  W.  long.  It  compre- 
hends tlie  norih-eastem  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  Chesapeak  Bay.  and  more  than  one-third  of 
its  surface,  having  an  area  of  2100  square  miles,  or  some- 
what more  tlian  trie  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  watershed  of  the  peninsula  runs  nearly  through  its 
middle,  along  the  western  boundary-line  of  |>elaware,  but 
rather  within  it.  In  its  northern  portion  Delaware  is  un- 
dulating, but  perhaps  it  nowhere  rises  more  than  100  feet 
above  high-water  mark ;  'it  gradually  becomes  more  flat  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Farther  south  it  is  an  extensive 
Hat,  from  which  the  small  rivers  ooze  rather  than  How  to  the 
Chesapeak  Bav  and  the  Atlantic.  Some  districts  of  the 
country  towards  the  sea  are  marshy-,  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  Cypress  Swamp, 
six  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twelve  miles  from  nortli  to 
south,  covered  with  trees,  and  containing  about  50,000 
acres :  a  part  of  it  belongs  to  Maryland.  The  coast  is  low 
and  sandy,  and  has  no  harbour  except  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity along  the  banks  of  the  river  Delawai*e.  Rehoboth 
Bay,  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  sand,  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  even  small  vessels.  A  breakwater  is  now 
construct  ing  by  the  general  government  within  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, which  is  expected  to  form  a  good  baibour.  It  is  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  twenty-two  feet  wide  al  ti» 
top.  A  dike  half  the  length  of  the  breakwater,  and  parallel 
to  it,  will  protect  it  against  the  ice  brought  down  the  river. 

The  soil  is  in  some  places  excellent,  especially  iu  the 
northern  districts,  but  it  is  generally  thin  and  sandy,  though 
everywhere  carefully  cultivated.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  corn  and  flour.  The  forests  are  not  extensi\e» 
but  the  Cypress  Swamp  and  those  in  tlie  northern  district 
produce  lumber.  Bog-iron  is  found  not  far  from  the  small 
ri\*er  Bmndywine.     Fruits  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  climate  is  in  general  healthy  and  mild,  but  much 
severer  in  the  northern  than  iii  the  southern  district,  though 
the  tM'o  are  hardly  more  than  a  degree  fit)m  one  another. 

The  population  amounted  according  to  the  census  of 
1.820  to  73,000,  and  in  1S30  to  76,739,  of  whom  3305  were 
slaves.  On  Christiana  Creek,  towards  the  northern  boun- 
daiy,  arid  on  Brandy  wine  Creek,  are  several  mills  for  grind- 
ing corn,  and  on  the  latter  river  also  iron  founderit^  Vessels 
are  built  at  Wilmington. 

t)over,  the  capital  of  the  state,  has  hardly  rnore  than 
800  inhabitants.  Wilmington,  at  tlie  junction  of  Christiana 
Creek  and  the  Bi*andywine,  has  a  population  of  6628,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  flour,  and  timber. 
Newcastle  has  a  harbour  and  2463  inhabitants. 

Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  sends  two 
senators  and  one  representative  to  Congress.  I'he  State 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  nine,  and  of  a  hous^  of 
representatives  of  twenty-one  members ;  the  members  of 
the  former  are  chosen  for  three  yeas^  and  those  of  the 
latter  annually,  by  thoSe  inhabitants  who  pay  state  taxes. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  but  can  hold  the  office 
only  three  years  in  six. 

ihere  is  a  college  recently  established  at  Ne^urk ;  the 
State  has  also  a  school-fUnd,  which  produces  an  annual  in- 
come of  9000  dollars. 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  whom  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  sent  there  in  1627.  In  1655  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  in  1S64  to  the  English* 
Its  name  is  derived  from  Lord  Delaware,  the  governor  of 
Virginia.    (Darby ;  Warden,  &c) 

DELEGATES,  COURT  OF,  was  the  great  court  of 
appeal  in  eccletiastical  causes,  and  from  the  decisions  of  ibe 
Admindty  Court.   Jt  was  so  called  because  the  judges  were 
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4eleg»ted  or  appointed  hy  Uie  king^'s  eoiM&issiOB  under  the 
^reat  seal ;  they  usually  oonsisted  of  judges  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster  and  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  but  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  might  be  joined.  This  court  was  estaolished 
by  the  statute  25  Henr^  VIIL,  c.  19,  which  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  the  practice  whidi  still  prevailed  of  c^pealing 
to  the  pope  at  Rcnne  from  the  decisions  of  the  Jtnglish 
courts  in  the  above-mentioned  mattery. 

By  the  constitutions  made  at  Qarendon,  U  Henry  II., 
this  practice  had  been  condemned ;  but  though  frequently 
ehecked,  it  was  never  thoroughly  broken  off  ilntil  the  final 
rupture  with  the  court  of  Ronie,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  Appeals  lay  to  the  court  of  delegates  in  three 
oases  — 1,  where  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesiastical 
cause  by  the  archbishop  or  his  official ;  2,  where  any  sen- 
tence was  given  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause  in  place  exempt ; 
3,  where  sentence  was  given  in  the  admiralty,  in  suits  civil 
and  marine,  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  After 
sentence  by  the  delegates,  the  king  might  grant  a  commis- 
sion of  review ;  but  the  po^er  was  rarely  exerdsed,  except 
upon  the  ground  of  error  in  fiust  or  in  law,  and  it  was  usual 
to  refer  the  memorial  praying  for  a  commission  of  review 
to  the  chancellor,  before  whom  the  expediency  of  granting 
the  prayer  was  argued. 

By  statute  2  and  3,  William  IV.,  c.  92,  the  Court  of  De- 
legates was  abolished,  and  its  powers  and  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  king  in  council  [Privt  CSouncil]  ;  and  by 
the  same  statute,  it  is  enacted  that  the  decision  of  the  king 
in  council  shall  be  inal,  and  that  no  commission  of  review 
shall  in  future  be  granted.  (Coweirs  Interpreter;  Bl. 
Com,) 

DELFT,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  South  Holland, 
on  the  high  road  between  Rotterdam,  the  HaBiie,  and 
Leyden,  and  about  nine  miles  from  Rotterdam,  liie  canal 
of  Schie  skirts  the  road  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague.  Delft  is  an  antient  and 
gloomy  town ;  many  of  the  streets  are  divided  by  narrow 
stagnant  canals,  which  are  cleaned  out  by  means  of  sluices : 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  two  handsome  streets  with 
brood  canals  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country-houses  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  merchants  d 
Rotterdam  are  situated  on  the  baiila  of  the  canal  near  t6 
Delft ;  the  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  15,000. 

Delft  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance  as  the 
seat  of  the  manu&cture  of  a  species  of  pottery,  to  which  it 
gave  its  name.  The  improvements  introduced  into  this 
manufkcture  by  Wedgwood  «ive  so  much  advantage  to 
English  potteries  that  those  of  HoUand  soon  ceased  to  be 
of  any  importance,  and  in  this  respect  Delft  is  no  longer  a 
place  of  note.  The  learned  Grotius  was  bom  in  this  town, 
and  his  remains  are  deposited  in  the  new  church,  a  large 
buildins^  which  contains  one  of  the  most  srolendid  mauso- 
leums m  Europe,  that  of  William  the  First,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  in  Delft  in 
1584.  The  mausoleum  consists  of  a  sarcophagus,  on  which 
is  a  recumbent  statue,  in  white  marble,  of  the  prince,  with 
his  faithful  dog  at  his  feet.  At  the  four  corners  are  bronze 
statues  representing  Liberty,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Reli- 
gion. Under  an  arch  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  is  another 
statue,  in  bronze,  of  the  prince  in  a  sitting  posture  and  in 
full  armour ;  and  at  the  onposite  end  is  a  figure  represent- 
ing Fame,  with,  expandea  wings.  Over  the  whole  is  an 
exquisitely- wrought  canopy  supported  by  four  buttresses  of 
white  marble,  and  twenty-two  columns  of  black  Italian 
marble.  The  town-house  stands  on  one  side  of  a  large 
market-place,  and  opposite  to  the. new  church.  It  is  a  very 
antient  building  of  two  stories,  with  pointed  windows,  each 
of  which  has  gilded  ornaments  beneath  it ;  the  walls  are 
painted  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  The  old  church  is 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  is  remarkable  only  for 
containing  the  tombs  of  Leuwenhoeck  and  Van  Tronn). 

At  the  establishment  of  the  confederation  of  the  united 
Provinces,  Delft  was  an  important  town,  being  one  of  the 
six  places  which  first  sent  deputies  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
States.  Manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacco-pipes 
are  carried  on,  as  well  as  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  the 
canal  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Rotterdam  giving  to 
the  town  the  advantage  of  a  sea-port. 

DELHI,  a  province  of  Hinduslan,  lying  between  28* 
and  31**  N.  lat.,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lahore,  on  the 
east  by  Oude  and  northern  Hindustan,  on  the  south  by 
Ajmeer  and  Agra,  and  on  the  west  by  Ajmeer  and  Lahore. 
Jx  extends  east  to  west  from  the  hilly  countries  to  the  cen- 


tral desert,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  in  breadth,  ftom 
north  to  south,  about  200  miles.  The  province  is  generally 
level.  To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Delhi  is  a  ridge  of  low 
hills,  that  joins  the  mountains  between  the  Sutl^ge  and 
the  Jumna.  Except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  which  it 
is  traversed*  the  soil  of  the  province  is  in  a  high  degree  arid 
and  unproductive,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  re- 
medy this  disadvantage  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  pro- 
vince is  watered  by  the  Granges,  the  Jumna,  the  Caggur,  the 
Chittung,  and  tlie  Seraswati,  which  last  was  formerly  of 
some  magnitude,  but  is  now  an  inconsiderable  stream.  In 
addition  to  these  rivers  several  artificial  canals  of  great  ex- 
tent have  been  m»de.  The  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Sjian  ex- 
tends between  the  cit^  of  Delhi  and  the  um>er  part  of  the 
Jumna,  which  river  it  joins  opposite  to  Kurnal,  100  miles 
higher  up  than  the  spot  upon  which  the  city  of  Delhi  stands. 
This  canal  had  long  been  choked  up,  butwas  deared  out  and 
repaired  by  the  English  at  an  expense  of  35,000t :  the  work 
was  undertaken  in  1817,  and  finished  in  1820.  This  canal 
supplies  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  with  water  foPdomestic  pur- 
poses, that  of  the  Jumna,  below  Kumal,  being  much  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  salts,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the 
overflowingof  this  river  is  not  followed  by  the  same  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  which  results  from  the  deposits  left  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gknges  and  other  rivers  of  Hindustan.  Biefore 
the  restoration  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan's  canal,  the  country 
around  the  city  of  Delhi  had  become  scarcely  habitable 
through  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  water.  Ine  canal  of 
Sultan  Feroze  Shah  commences  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan's 
canal  a  little  below  Kumal,  and  is  carried  toHhe  westward 
through  Hurnana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicaneer.  The  object 
of  this  canal  was  the  irrigation  of  the  country  through  which 
it  has  been  carried,  and  which  was  before  dependent  upon  the 
periodical  rains.  This  work,  which  was  undertaken  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  become  useless  from  neglect,  when, 
in  1 823,  its  restoration  was  undertaken  by  the  E ngl  ish .  The 
Great  Dooab  canal  joins  the  Jumna  a  few  miles  below  the 
place  where  it  issues  from  the  northern  mountains,  and  is 
carried  to  the  same  river  nearly  opposite  to  Delhi,  a  distance 
of  150  miles.  The  original  constructor  of  this  canal  is  not 
known:  it  is  called  Zabeta  Khan's  canal,  because  a  Rohilla 
chief  of  that  name  attempted  to  restore  it,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  an  antient  work.  It  passes  through  Saharunpore,  Ram- 
pore,  Shamlee,  and  some  other  towns,  and  gives  fertility  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country.  It  is  matter  of  tradition,  that 
Sultan  Feroze  III.  constructed  various  other  canals,  water- 
courses, and  conduits,  which  having  been  neglected  in  after 
years,  have  been  completely  choked  up,  and  every  trace  of 
them  lost.  Wheat,  barley,  gram,  and  other  grains  are  pro- 
duced in  that  portion  of  the  province  which  lies  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutledge,  but  the  long-continued  droughts 
in  the  western  part  of  Delhi  are  unfovourable  to  husbandry. 
During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  the  pasturage  is  good,  but  there  are  large  tracts  of 
country  which  exhioit  only  a  naked  sterility,  without  culti- 
vation and  without  trees.  The  Rohilla  district,  lying  be- 
tween the  east  bartk  of  the  Ganges  and  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate.  *  The  country 
is  there  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  which  rise  in  the 
hills  of  Kumaon,  and  whose  waters  are  collected  in  reser- 
voirs. This  district  produces  sugar  and  wheat  abundantly. 
The  many  wars  which  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  caused  the  land  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
neglected,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  province  is  at  present  under 
cultivation. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  province  are  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bareilly,  Hurriana,  Moradabad,  Shabiehanpore, 
Rampore,  Merut,  Sahaninpore,  Sirhind,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Pattiahlah. 

The  city  of  Delhi  was  taken  by  Mahmood  about  the 
year  1011,  and  laid  under  contribution.  This  province  was 
afterwards  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  Guarian  or  Af- 
ghaun  monarchs.  The  Mogul  dynasty  was  founded  by 
Baber  in  1325,  when  the  last  of  the  Afghaun  monarcl^ 
having  been  slain  by  him  in  battle,  he  ascended  the  vacant 
throne,  less  as  a  conqueror  than  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
people,  his  army  having  been  principally  composed  of  de* 
sorters  from  Ibrahim  the  Afghaun  sovereign.  The  throne 
continued  in  the  possession  of  this  monarch  and  his  de- 
scendants until  the  establishment  of  the  English  in  India. 
In  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah  III.,  who  died  in  1749,  the 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  royal  tr» 
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sury  vrsA  plundered  of  vast  sums  in  money  and  jewels ;  the 
»ice-roys  of  the  different  provinces  revolted,  and  gained  their 
independence  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the  successors  of 
Mahomed  Shah  possessed  only  the  actual  soverei^ty  of 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  a  small  district  around  it.  Between 
1749  and  1760  three  monarchs  were  successively  dethroned : 
in  the  lattet  year  Shah  AUum  II.  commenced  his  reign  hv 
an  attack  upon  the  English  in  Bengal,  but,  being  defeated, 
siirrendered  himself  unconditionally.  Upon  this,  Meer 
Caussim,  a  creature  of  the  English,  was  invested  by  the 
Mogul  with  the  government,  as  Soubahdar  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  engaged  to  pay  out  of  the  revenues 
of  those  provinces  twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  (240,000/.)  an- 
nually to  the  mogul.  This  payment  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
arrear,  and  in  1765  the  Mogul  was  induced  by  his  necessi- 
ties, and  in  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  annuity  in  future, 
to  issue  a  phirmaun  granting  to  the  East  India  Company 
what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Dewannee,  empowering 
them  to  collect  and  appropriate  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa.  In  the  following  year,  under  a  little 
gentle  compulsion,  the  Mogul  was  induced,  *  bv  way  of 
inaum,  or  free  gift,'  to  assign  to  the  English  the  Northern 
Cil"cars.  From  this  time  the  Mogul  retained  only  a  nomi- 
nal sovereignty ;  be  was  attacked  first  by  the  Maharattas, 
and  next  by  the  Rohillas,  who  became  masters  of  the  im- 
perial city  m  1 788,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  After  this  Shah 
Allum  transferred  the  small  remains  of  his  territory  to  some 
French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Maha  Rajah,  and  be- 
came a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharattas.  This  state 
of  things  coiftinued  until  1 803,  when  Lord  Lake,  after  de- 
feating Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Delhi,  and  assigned  lands  for  the  support 
of  the  Mogul,  thenceforth  entitled  King  of  Delhi.  These 
lands  are  managed  by  British  officers,  and  out  of  the  revenue 
which  they  yield  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
numerous  members  of  the  royal  family.  These  ^yments, 
including  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  expens^  of  the 
king,  amount  to  upwards  oi  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees  (130,000/.) 
a  year. 

The  consequences  of  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
government  by  the  British  have  been  highly  ikvourablo  to 
the  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  former 
rulers,  many  of  the  villages  had  found  it  necessary  to  unite 
for  their  mutual  protection,  and  by  this  means  the  more 
powerful  were  able  to  set  the  government  at  defiance  as 
regarded  the  payment  of  taxe.%  while  the  burthen  fell  the 
more  heavily  upon  the  small  and  less  powerful  villages. 
When  the  English  first  took  possession  of  the  territory 
there  were  about  600  villages  that  had  been  deserted,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  speedily  re-peopled,  and  chiefly 
by  the  old  inhabitants  or  their  descendants.  The  restora- 
tion of  some  of  the  antient  canals,  as  already  mentioned, 
has  been  of  signal  benefit  to  the  people.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clearing  out  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan*s  canal,  the 
water  was  known  to  oe  approaching  the  city  of  Delhi,  the 
people  went  out  in  swarms  to  hail  it,  calling  down  blessing 
upon  those  by  whose  exertions  the^  were  thus  benefited, 
liie  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  indicates  that  their  cir- 
cumstances are  easy;  the  whole  population  is  well  clad, 
which,  in  a  climate  where  clothing  is  not  of  prime  necessity 
as  a  protection  from  the  elements,  is  alone  evidence  of 
prosperity.  The  tenure  of  the  land  has  never  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  English,  as  in  other  provinces  of  India. 
Settlements  are  made  with  the  village  proprietors  according 
to  immemorial  usage,  and  no  sales  of  land  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  possessors  falling  into  arrears.  The 
holders  of  land  are  divided  into  five  cmsses,  viz.  1 .  biswa- 
dars,  or  freeholders,  generally  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  of  villages;  2.  hereditary  occupants  not  hable  to 
ejectment,  answering  to  copyholders  in  England — this  class 
pays  certain  fixed  dues  to  the  biswadar ;  3.  tenants  at  will 
residing  in  the  villages ;  4.  tenants  at  will  not  residing  in 
any  village ;  5.  mortgagees.  The  rates  paid  by  each  of  the 
other  classes  to  the  biswadar  have  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  are  not  liable  to  fluctuation. 
The  land-revenue  of  the  province  collected  by  the  Com- 
pany's government  in  1829-30  amounted  to  70,54,948  ru- 
pees (705,495/.). 

DELHI,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on -the 
west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  28°  41'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  5'  E. 
long.  According  to  tradition  this  city  was  founded  300 
years  before  the  Christian  sora  by  Delu.  It  formerly  stood 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  said  to 


have  covered  a  space  of  twenty  square  miiei.  Bernier. 
whose  account  was  written  in  1663,  four  years  after  the 
accession  of  Aurengzebe,  estimated  the  circumference  at  no 
more  than  three  leagues;  but  this  included  only  the  part 
within  the  fortifications,  and  there  were  several  suburbs, 
which  probably  were  not  very  thickly  covered  with  build- 
ings. It  is  known  that  this  capital  was  greatly  extended  in 
the  course  of  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  and  Major  Rennell 
mentions  two  millions  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  which 
it  was  said  to  contain  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  seems  to  justify  in  a  great  degree 
this  estimate.  The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  built  a  new  city 
in  1631  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Shahjehanabad,  which  it  has  not  retained.  This 
is  the  modem  Delhi,  which  is  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  walls  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  grey  granite :  several  towers  and  bastions  occur  in  the 
waUs  at  intervals.  The  city  has  seven  gates  of  freestone, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  several  fine  palaces,  the  former 
dwellings  of  the  chief  omrahs  of  the  empire.  Iliese  palaces 
are  each  of  considerable  extent,  and  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  containing  baths,  stabling,  and  numerous  out-build- 
ings. There  are  several  beautiful  mosques  in  good  pre- 
servation ;  the  largest  of  these,  the  Jumma  Musjeed,  was 
built  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  completed  in  six  years.  It  u 
built  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone.  There  are  two 
fine  streets,  one  90  feet  broad  and  1500  yards  long,  the 
other  120  feet  wide  and  a  mile  in  length.  Down  the  middle 
of  the  first  of  these  streets  is  an  aqueduct,  supplied  with 
water  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan*s  canal.  The  other  streets 
are  narrow,  but  contain  many  good  brick  houses.  The 
Mogul's  palace,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  thirty 
feet  high,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  is 
no^  used  as  a  bazaar.  The  chief  hall  of  audience  is  an 
open  quadrangular  terrace  of  white  marble,  richly  orna- 
mented with  mosaic  work  and  sculptures  in  relievo ;  and 
the  chapel  of  Aurengzebe,  also  of  white  marble,  although 
small,  is  of  beautifril  workmanship:  altogether  the  building, 
even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  attests  the  magnificence 
of  its  former  occupants.  The  gardens,  which  were  formed 
by  Shah  Jehan,  are  said  to  have  cost  a  crore  of  rupees- 
one  million  sterling.  Their  original  character  has  long 
been  completely  lost,  and  they  now  present  the  appearance 
of  a  small  neat  park,  with  some  charming  groves  of  orange- 
trees.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  are  some  splendid  mausoleums  in  good 
preservation :  those  of  the  Emperors  Humaioun  and  Ma- 
nomed  Shah,  and  of  Jehanara  Begum,  daughter  of  Shah 
Jehan,  are  the  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  most  gene- 
rally useful  works  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  this  city 
is  the  well,  excavated  by  great  labour  out  of  the  solid  rock 
upon  which  the  Jumma  Musjeed  is  built  The  water  is 
raised  from  a  great  depth  by  complicated  machinery  to  a 
succession  of  reservoirs,  and  fills  a  pond,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtain  a  supply.  The  principal  wheels  having 
been  broken,  and  the  wnole  machinery  out  of  repair,  it  was 
restored  by  the  English  a  few  years  after  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  city. 

This  cit^  has  at  various  times  undergone  great  vicissi- 
tudes, having  frequently  been  taken  by  hostile  powers,  and 
once,  as  already  mentioned,  wholly  depopulated  through  the 
whim  of  the  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  removed  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  forcibly  to  Dowlatebad,  near  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  close  of  the  same  century 
Delhi  was  captured  and  plundered  by  Timur,  during  the 
reign  of  Nassir  Ed  Din,  whence  it  would  appear  that  its  po- 
pulation had  returned.  In  1739  the  city  was  again  taken 
and  plundered,  and  part  of  the  suburbs  burned,  by  Nadir 
Shan.  Bet^veen  that  period  and  the  occupation  by  the  Bri- 
tish, Delhi  was  taken  by  the  Abdallees,  by  the  Vizir  Gazee 
Ed  Din,  and  twice  hy  the  Maharattas. 

No  census  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  taken,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  city  contains  a  population  of  200,000. 
This  place  is  well  situated  for  carrying  forward  the  trade 
between  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  west;  the  inhabitants  consequently  exhibit  a 
considerable  degree  of  industry  and  commercial,  activity. 
Cotton-cloths  and  shawls,  for  which  last  the  wool  is  brought 
from  Cashmere,  are  manufactured  in  tlie  city,  and  much 
indigo  is  produced  in  the  surrounding  country.  A  consider- 
able trade  is  also  carried  on  in  precious  stones,  and  in  large 
black  and  red  camelians.  j^^  r 
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From  time  to  time  many  endowments  had  been  made  by 
benevolent  natives  for  providing  instruction  for  poor  child- 
ren;  these  endowments  had  nearly  all  been  diverted  from 
their  intended  object,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unsatis- 
factoiy  than  the  state  of  education  among  the  poorer,  and 
indeed  among  all  except  the  most  wealthy,  inhabitants  of 
Delhi,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  by  the  English  go- 
vernment in  India  of  a  General  Committee  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  was  planned  and  brought  into  operation 
between  1823  and  1825.  A  college  or  madrissa  was  esta- 
blished by  this  committee,  and  funds  were  assigned  for  its 
support  by  the  central  government,  in  addition  to  which  a 
sum  equal  to  17,000/.  was  presented  to  the  college  by  Nn- 
waub  Islamaid-ood-Dowlah,  late  minister  of  the  king  of 
Oude.  In  addition  to  this  establishment,  it  appears  that  in 
June,  1827,  there  had  been  opened  247  schools  in  Delhi 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  for  the  instruction  of  poor  child- 
ren. The  number  of  pupils  at  the  college,  which  in  1829 
was  152,  had  increased  in  the  following  year  to  257.  More 
recently  another  school  has  been  instituted,  at  which  the 
children  of  the  native  gentry  are  taught  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  as  many  as  68  scholars  attended  in  the  first 
year  of  its  establishment 

Delhi  is  distant  from  Calcutta,  by  the  Birbhoom  road, 
956  miles;  from  Bombay,  by  Ahmedabad  and  Ajmeer,  880 
miles ;  from  Madras,  by  Ellichpore,  1 275  miles ;  from  Agra, 
117  miles;  frt)m  Benares,  496  miles;  from  Lahore,  386 
miles;  from  Oude,  364  miles;  and  from  Seringapatam, 
1321  miles;  all  travelling  distances. 

(RennelPs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mill's  His- 
tory of  British  India;  Reports  qf  Committees  qf  Lords  and 
Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  1830,  1831,  and  1832.) 
DELIAN  PROBLEM.  [Duplication.] 
DELILLE,  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Auvergne  in  the 
year  1 738,  and  educated  at  Paris  at  the  College  de  Lisieux. 
Poverty  compelled  him  to  accept  the  office  of  subordinate 
teacher  at  the  College  de  Beauvais ;  but  he  was  soon  raised 
to  the  rank  of  professor  of  humanity  in  the  college  of 
Amiens.  While  holding  this  office  he  commenced  a  trans- 
lation  of  Virgil's  Georgics.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  College  de  la  Marcbie.  He  now 
began  to  be  known  as  a  poet,  and  several  of  his  pieces  at- 
tained celebrity,  particularly  an  epistle  to  M.  Laurent. 
But  it  was  the  publication  of  his  Greorgics  that  raised 
him  to  distinction,  a  work  to  which  he  was  urged  by  Racine. 
The  public  read  this  translation  with  enthusiasm,  and 
thought  that  the  French  language  was  capable  of  repre- 
senting all  the  beauties  of  antiquity.  Envy,  notwithstand- 
ing, appeared  here  and  there ;  and  old  forgotten  poets  were 
dragged  from  oblivion,  that  their  works  might  be  lauded 
at  the  expense  of  M.  Delille's  reputation.  In  1774  the 
author  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Academic,  and  so6n 
after  published  his  celebrated  poem  *  Les  Jardins.'  The 
popularity  of  this  work  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  Georges. 

Delille  accompanied  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  on  his  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Athens.  It  was  on  this  tour  that  he  composed  his 
poem  *  L'Imagination.*  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  became 
professor  of  Belles-lettres  at  the  university,  and  of  Latin 
poetry  at  the  Colldge  de  France.  He  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  all  his  property  by  the  Revolution.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  F6te  de  TEtre  Supreme,  which  took 
place  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Robespierre  demanded 
of  Delille  an  ode  for  the  occasion.  The  poet,  finding  re- 
fusal was  of  no  use,  astonished  Robespierre  by  writing  a 
dithyrambic  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  wherein 
he  warmly  supported  that  doctrine.  The  troubles  of  the 
capital  induced  him,  in  1 794,  to  leave  Paris  for  St  Diez, 
and  subsequently  to  retire  to  Switzerland,  where  the 
government  of  Berne  made  him  a  citizen.  Here  he  finished 
his  *  Homme  des  Champs*  and  *  Les  Trois  Regnes  de  la 
Nature.*  He  afterwards  visited  London,  where  he  trans- 
lated Milton's  'Paradise  Lost.'  In  1801  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  died,  universally  regretted,  in  1813. 

Delille  is  one  of  those  poets  who  will  always  be  honoured 
by  posterity ;  he  reformed  the  language,  and  wrote  verse 
with  an  ease  and  elegance  before  unknown.  Those  who 
feel  pleasure  in  hearing  the  Alexandrine  verse  must  be 
pleased  (as  far  as  structure  goes)  with  the  didactic  poems 
of  Delille.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  smooth  and 
easy  than  the  flowing  of  his  lines;  and  even  when  he 
writes  in  a  measure  more  irregular,  as  in  '  La  Conversa- 


tion,* the  same  correctness  is  so  carefully  attended  to,  that 
a  pel  son  of  the  slightest  ear  may  read  him  aloud  without 
once  hesitating  as  to  the  place  wheri^the  ceosura  lies.  To 
say  he  was  a  poet  of  great  imagination  would  be  going  too 
far ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  higher  praise  than  that  of  a  mere 
verse-maker.  His  images,  as  well  as  his  lines,  are  often 
exceedingly  elegan^:  we  may  instance  an  expression  in 
*  Les  Jardins,*  where,  after  observing  tlmt  the  beauty  of 
his  subject  ought  to  inspire  him,  he  says — 

'  Commt  iin  rayon  pur  color*  nn  beau  iraaf  e, 

Des  couleura  da  sv\jet  je  telodrai  mon  langag*.' 

His  *  Conversation'  is  an  amusing  poem ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
Theophrastus  in  verse,  portraying  the  different  sorts  of 
persons  who  figure  in  conversation.  It  has,  however,  the 
fault  of  most  works  that  treat  of  characteristics —the  per- 
sons who  appear  in  it  are  personified  abstractions,  instesid 
of  individuals  as  they  appear  in  nature. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  the  change  of  form  which  oertam 
bodies  undergo  from  solid  to  fluid  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  absorbing  moisture  from  it 

There  are  many  substances  which  partake  of  this  pro- 
perty :  among  the  more  remarkable  are  potash,  carbonate 
of  potash,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  nitrate  of  copper ;  all 
these  will  in  a  short  time  attract  sufficient  water  from  the 
air  to  become  fluid  in  it.  Other  saline  bodies  are  deli- 
quescent  only  in  moist  air,  such  as  common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

Certain  deliquescent  salts,  and  more  especially  chloride 
of  calcium,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dr)'ing  gaseous 
bodies  which  are  the  subject  of  experiment. 

DELISLE,  WILLIAM,  a  French  geographer  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1675.  His 
inclination  for  the  pursuit  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
80  eminent,  was  displayed  at  an  early  age,  and  he  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  constructing  maps 
before  he  was  nine  years  old.  This  taste  was  induced  and 
carefully  cultivated  by  his  father,  who  apoears  to  have 
been  ahio  much  devoted  to  geographical  ana  astronomical 
pursuits.  • 

In  1699  he  published  a  map  of  the  world,  which,  with 
other  maps  and  dissertations  on  geography,  led  to  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1702 ; 
and  a  little  afterwards  he  was  appointed  geographer  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension.  Indeed  several  of  his  works  were 
written  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  in  the  course  of 
instruct  ion  which  he  condescended  to  receive  from  Delisle. 
Delisle's  celebrity  was  not  only,  so  great  in  his  own 
country  that  no  work  of  history  or  travel  was  considered 
complete  without  his  maps,  but  it  extended  all  over  Europe. 
He  had  several  flattering  invitations  fVom  the  monarchs  of 
other  countries  to  remove  to  their  capitals ;  and  Peter  the 
Great  paid  him  a  personal^  visit  at  Paris,  to  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  go  to  Russial  All  these  offers  lie  rejected, 
but  ho  gave  Peter  an  excellent  series  of  maps  of  his  im< 
mense  dominions.  Fontenelle,  in  his  'Eloge,*  says  that 
the  geographer  knew  their  limits  better  than  their  owner 
did  himself;  and  it  was  probably  the  respect  entertained 
for  him  by  the  Czar  that  led  to  his  brother  Joseph  being 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Petersburg, 
with  a  very  considerable  salary. 

In  1726,  Delisle  died  of  apoplexy,  aged  51.  The  most 
valuable  of  his  writings  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy ;  but  any  list  of  them  is  unnecessary  here. 
DELISLE,  JOSEPH  NICOLAS,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding  geographer,  was  trained  in  the  same  school, 
and  became  very  eminent  in  the  same  pursuits.  He  was 
born  in  1688. 

His  published  labours  commenced  with  an  excellent 
observation  of  the  great  t6tal  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1 706, 
when  he  was  only  18  years  of  age ;  and  in  1714  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  the  section  of  astro- 
nomy. In  1724  he  visited  England,  and  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Newton  and  Halley,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  on  the  foreign  list  In  1726,  the  year  in  which  his 
brother  died,  he  was  appointed  astronomer  to  the  Czar 
Peter,  a  situation  which  ne  retained  21  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  on  account  of  his  health.  He  was  then 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Royal  College  of 
France,  which  he  held  many  years.  Amonjg^t  his  pupib 
were  Lalande  and  Messier. 

He  died  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  80;  having  published, 
besides  his  'History  of  Astronomy*  (2  volt.  4to.,  1738),  no 
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less  than  44  papers  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  the  Academy,'  and 
several  other  dissertations  elsewhere. 

DELOS  (AvjXoc),  iwsmall  island  of  the  Archipelago,  one 
of  the  group  called  Cyclades,  lies  in  the  strait  between 
Mycone  and  Rhenea.  According  to  the  poetic  tradition, 
it  was  originally  a  floating  island.  (Strabo,  p.  485.)  It  had 
ieveral  antient  names,  as  Ortygia,  C^thia,  and  Asteria. 
It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  tunes  as  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  there. 
His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother,  Latona,  were  in  the 
town,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  called  Cynthus. 
(Strabo,  p.  485.)  The  river  Inopus  ran  into  the  sea  to  the 
south  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  sacred  inclosure  was  a  di- 
minutive circular  lake,  called  the  rpoxostdr^  Xi>viy.  (Herod, 
ii.,  170;  Toumcfort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  i..  p.  290, 
fol.)  Delos  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lonians  in  tho 
time  of  Homer;  and  athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and 
singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Thu- 
cydid.  iii.,  104.)  Polycrates,  of  Samoa,  consecrated  the 
adjoining  island,  Rhenea,  to  the  Delian  God,  and  joined  it 
to  Delos  by  a  chain.  Delos  teW  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  m  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  and  then  a  partial 
purification  of  the  island  took  place  by  the  removal  of  the 
tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple.  In  the  year 
426  B.  c.  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the 
Athenians ;  all  the  tombs  there  were  removed,  and  it  was 
proclaimed  that  no  one  should  thenceforth  die  or  be  bom 
m  the  island^  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring 
forth  should  be  sent  over  to  Rhenea.  (Thucyd.  i.  8,  iil  104.) 
The  Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned 
at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and 
sent  thither  annually  a  sacred  vessel,  called  the  Theoris,  in 
commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  Theseus  ftt>m 
the  Cretan  tribute.  (Plat.  Phofdo,  p.  58,  A.)  The  Persians 
regarded  Delos  with  so  much  veneration,  that  when  Ihey 
were  sailing  to  Euboea,  in  490  b.  c,  they  would  not  land 
there,  but  sent  to  offer  a  most  sumptuous  sacrifice  to  the 
Delian  Apollo.  (Herod,  vi.,  97.)  It  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  respect  which  all  parties  paid  to  this  temple 
that  the  Athenians  selected  it  as  the  depository  of  the 
tribute  which  they  collected  from  their  allies  after  the 
Persian  war.  (Thucyd.  i.,  96.)  In  422  B.  c.  the  Athenians 
removed  the  whole  population  of  Delos  to  Adramyttium, 
whsre  they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnacea 
(Thucyd.  v.,  1),  and  where  many  of  them  were  afterwards 
treacherously  massacred  by  the  Persians.  (Thucyd.  viii., 
108.)  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Delos 
succeeded  to  the  commerce  of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time 
very  flourishing;  but  the  generals  of  Mithridates  having 
landed  there  in  tho  war  between  tliat  monarch  and  the 
^mans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  great  desolation.  (Strabo,  p.  486.)  In  the 
days  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive slave-trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves 
were  landed  and  sold  in  a  single  day.  (Strabo,  p.  668.) 
The  modem  names  of  this  little  island  are  Delo,  Deli,  Dili, 
and  Sdilli.    It  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 


British  Muteam.    Actual  lise.    Copper.    Weight,  55  grmint. 

DELPHI,  now  called  CASTRI,  the  name  of  a  people 
and  a  town  of  Phocis,  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 
Its  original  name  was  Pytho ;  and  Homer  does  not  call  it 
by  its  more  modem  appellation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  cavern  whence  the  prophetic  vapour 
issued,  or  from  the  serpent  which  Apollo  slew  there. 
(Hesych.,  A€X0(5c-/i^rpa,  koI  b  iv  AA^oTp  ^pajcwf.)  From  the 
description  which  Strabo  jrives  of  the  cavern  (p.  419,  avrpov 
KoTXov  Kara  fiaBovg  ov  fiaXA  tu(iv(TTOfiov),  and  from  the  fact  that 
Delphi  was  called  the  navel  of  the  car(h,  it  should  seem 
that  the  former  derivation  is  ]neferable.  There  was  a 
legend  tliat  two  eagles,  sent  by  Jupiter  from  the  eas>and 
west,  met  at  Delphi;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone 
adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and  other  devices,  which 
was  called  the  navel-stone :  representations  of  this  may  be 
seen  on  many  antient  monuments ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 


bas-relief  representing  the  combat  b^^een  Av^S^  1^ 
Hercules  for  the  Delphic  tripod.  (BekHer*S  Aug^ui^im, 
U  i.,  pi.  5.)  The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priestess,  vfao 
sat  upon  a  tripo<l  placed  over  the  mouth  of  ^  c^yem,  aad 
who,  having  exhaled  the  vapour,  pronounced  some  prophecy 
in  verse  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  was  afterwards  se^  to  vcife 
by  the  poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oracle  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  bv  the  effects  produced  )>y  the  vapoor 
upon  some  goats  and  tne  man  who  attended  then^.  (Fau- 
san.  Phoc.  5.)  The  great  reputation  of  the  Pelphiaa  oracie 
made  it  the  richest  shrine  in  Greece,  ^  eveiy  person  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  response  be  obtained  made  ^jpoint  of 
offering  some  costly  donation  to  the  ten^ple.  ^[Ae  ^rst 
stone  temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  TrophoniHS  ai>d  Aga- 
medes :  this  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  3.  C  d48,  a  q^ 
one  was  built  by  the  Amphict^ons  from  the  proceeds  qf  ^ 
voluntary  subscription,  to  which  evep  Amasis,  tb^  kipg  c^ 
^SYVU  largely  contributed.  The  Alcmeeonid^  i^ho  cgn- 
tracted  to  l)uil4  it,  very  liberally  suostituted  Parian  marble 
in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  common  stone  of  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  edifice.  (Jlerod*  ii^ 
180,  v.  62.)  The  wealth  of  Delphi  naturally  attracted 
plunderers.  Tlie  Persians  under  Xences  made  ^^  unsuc- 
cesful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumu)aied 
there.  (Herod,  viii.,  .37.)  The  Phocian  leaders  in  the 
sacred  var  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  thepa  as  a  fund 
for  the  pa3m[ient  of  their  mercenaries  (Strabo,  p.  421);  and 
Brennus,  the  Gallic  king,  subseauently  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  offerings  whicn  remained.  (Strabo^ 
p.  188.)  [Brbnnus.]  There  were  however  still  some  objects 
for  the  rapacity  of  Nero,  who  carried  off  500  bronze  statues 
at  once.  (Pausan.  Phnc,  6.)  The  city  of  Delphi,  which 
was  the  largest  in  Phocis  (Pausan.  Pkoc  34),  was  situated 
on  an  elevation,  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  fbot 
of  the  south  side  of  Parnassus  (Strabo,  p.  418);  and  as 
the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat  of  the  most 
celebrated  oracle  in  Greece,  it  naturally  became  populous 
and  wealthy.  The  population  consisted  of  Dorians,  who 
formed  the  privileged  class,  and  of  the  descendants  of  the 
bondsmen  of  the  temple.  The  constitution  was  originally 
monarchical  (MilUer,  Dor.  iii.,  6,  t}  10) ;  the  kings  were  al^ 
called  Prytanes.  (Miiller,  iil,  8,  $  3.)  The  Dorian  families 
made  an  oligarch?,  from  which  the  priests,  the  Pythian 
court  of  justice,  and  a  limited  senate,  were  chosen.  (Miiller, 
iii.,  9,  §  17.)  Delphi  was,  from  very  early  times,  Uie  ren- 
dezvous of  an  important  federal  union,  or  amphictyony,  the 
organization  of  which  is  attributed  by  Strabo,  p.  420,  to 
Acrisius.    (  Thirlwall,  HisL  Greece,  v6L  L,  p.  37§.) 
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DELPHIA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  which  exist*  combined 
with  malic  acid,  forming  malate  of  delphia  in  the  seeds  of 
the  delfhifiium  staphi'sagria,  or  stavesaore. 

The  properties  of  delphia  are  that  it  is  a  crystalline  powder> 
which  becomes  opaque  by  drying.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  communicates  its  peculiar  taste  to  it  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  ssther,  and,  on  the  cooling  of 
the  solutions,  the  delphia  is  deposited  in  flocks.  It  is  so- 
luble also  in  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

With  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts,  which  are  crystallizable, 
and  have  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste ;  they  are  however  but  little 
known,  and  delphia  iiself  has  not  been  analysed.  Like  the 
other  alkalis  of  this  class,  there  can  however  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  imposed  of  liydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  azote. 

DELPHINA'PTERUS.    [Whales.] 

DELPHI'NIUM,  an  extensive  genus  of  the  Ranuncula- 
ceous  order,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  with  irregular  spurred  flowers,  the  colours  of  which 
are  often  of  the  most  vivid  blue.  They  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  Aconites,  from  which  they  differ  merely  in  their  upper 
sepal  being  lengthened  at  the  base  into  a  spur  instead  of 
at  the  back  into  a  helmet,  and  in  the  petals  having  no  spur 
at  all,  but  being  deformed  stalked  bodies  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  form,  and  often  in  colour,  from  the  sepals. 

The  species  abound  in  the  temperate  parts  of  tne  northern 
hemisphere,  and  are  often  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Larkspurs.    Among  Uie  most  shovr  kinds  are 
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Delphinium  Consolida,  a  hardy  annual,  of  which  many 
varieties  are  known  as  Rocket  Larkspurs,  D.  Barlowii,  a 
magnificent  double-flowered  perennial  hybrid,  and  the  Bee 
Larkspurs,  consisting  of  D.  grandittorura,  Sibiricum,  Chi- 
nense,  mesoleucum,  and  many  more.  These  latter  derive 
their  name  from  a  striking  resemblance  on  the  part  of  the 
petals  to  the  hlack  body  of  a  humble  bee  covered  with 
yellow  hairs ;  the  head  and  legs  of  the  insect  being  sup- 
posed to  be  immersed  in  the  cup  of  the  Hower. 

Tlie  only  species  that  has  been  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose  is  stavesacre,  D.  Staphisagria,  an  annual  inha- 
biting the  wanner  countries  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
has  an  upright  branched  stein,  about  two  feet  high,  co- 
vered all  over  with  close  velvety  down,  and  generally  of 
a  greenish  pmple  colour.  Its  lower  leaves  are  round,  on 
long  stalks,  heart-shaped  at  tlie  base,  and  divided  into  five, 
seven,  or  nine  deep  ^bes  of  an  oval  or  lanceolate  figure ; 
they  are  sharp-pointed,  and  either  undivided  or  cut  into  a 
few  lateral  incisions ;  on  the  upper  side  they  are  deep  green 
and  almost  smooth;  on  the  under,  they  are  paler  and 
velvety.  The  flowers  are  a  dull  greyish  green,  arranged  in 
a  lax  spike  at  the  extremity  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
stem ;  theur  stalk  is  short  and  velvety,  and  has  thiee  linear 
short  bracts.  The  sepals  are  green  and  Velvety  externally, 
with  a  short  spur  curved  downwards.  The  four  petals  are 
separate  from  each  other  and  smooth ;  the  two  upper  are 
oval,  and  rather  long ;  the  two  lower  have  short  stalks,  and 
a  rounded,  irregular,  toothletted  limb.  The  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  three  woolly  capsules  filled  with  greyish  irregu- 
larly-triangular compressed  very  acrid  bitter  seeds. 

DELPHI'NIUM  STAPHISA'GRIA,  a  biennial  plant. 
Stavesacre' seeds  arc  not  now  used  internally:  when  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  they  cause  vomiting,  purging,  and 
local  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and  they  may  even  produce 
serious  general  effects.  When  powdered,  they  are  employed 
externally  for  the  destruction  of  lice,  or  they  are  dissolvofl 
in  vinegar  and  made  into  an  ointment,  wliich  is  employed 
for  the  cure  of  scabies,  which  it  is  said  to  effect  in  seven 
or  eight  days,  and  which  has  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
some  persons,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  Ihien,  nor  has  the  un- 
pleasant smell  of  sulphur.  Its  external  applic^ition  to  ab- 
raded surges  is  not  free  from  danger.  The  only  case 
in  which  its  employment  is  justifiable  is,  not  to  remove,  but 
cause  revulsion  of,  the  cutaneous  eruption,  when,  by  its 
sudden  drying  up,  the  internal  organs  are  oppressed,  as,  like 
most  ranunculaceous  plants,  it  causes  acute  intlammatioti 
and  pustulation  of  the  skin.  It  contains  an  alkaloid,  del- 
phia,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  atid  cether,  and  which 
forms  salts  with  acids. 

DELPHINORHYNCHUS.    [Whales] 

DELPHI'NUS.    [WhaIes.] 

DELPHrNUS  (the  DolphinX  one  of  the  old  Greek 
constellations,  referred  to  the  ikble  of  Amphitrite  and  to 
that  of  Arion.  It  succeeds  Aquila  in  the  heavens,  and  its 
principal  cluster  comes  on  the  meridian  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  later  than  the  principal  star  (a)  of  the  latter,  and 
nearly  m  the  same  declination. 
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DELTA^  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet It  was  originally  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  which,  being  comprised  between  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  sea,  had  a  triangular 
fbrm,  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek  letter  A.  The  same 
name  has  since  beeti  extended  to  all  those  alluvial  tracts  at 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers  which,  like  the  Nila,  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  two  or  more  diverging  branches, 
though  the  spaces  cbrcumscribed  by  these  branches  and  the 
sea-line  have,  in  mkny  cases,  very  little  of  the  triangular 
form. 

Of  the  difierent  drcumstances  which  c(mtribute  to  the 
formation  of  deltas  two  are  essentiiil :  first,  the  river,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  must  open  out  or  spread  sufficiently 
to  have  the  motion  of  its  waters  considerably  retarded ;  and 
secondly,  it  must  either  be  habitually  or  ^periodically  charged 
with  fine  detrital  matter,  which  it  deposits  when  its  motion 
is  diminished  or  its  progress  checked. 

The  operative  process  of  formation  varies  in  different 
cases :  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  general. 

Whenever,  in  consequence  of  h^avy  rains  in  tropical 
countries,  or  sudden  thaws  in  more  northern  climes,  rivers 
become  greatly  and  rapidly  swelled,  their  channels  can  no 
longer  contain  them,  and  they  therefore  overflow  the  low- 
lands  at  their  embouchures  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The 
waters  thus  spread  out  have  their  velocity  diminished,  and 
hence  let  fall  the  fine  detrital  matter  ^ith  which  they  are 
charged.  This  detritus,  though  it  covers  the  whole  of  the 
inundated  sur&ce,  does  not  form  in  all  parts  a  stratum  of 
equal  thickness.  Every  deviation  from  horizontality  in  the 
inundated  land  produces  a  particular  and  corresponding 
current  in  the  moving  mass  of  waters.  Every  tree,  hillock, 
stone,  or  other  obstruction,  causes  an  eddy,  and  the  natural 
result  of  these  various  currents  and  eddies  is  to  distribute 
the  sediment  unequally  over  the  bottom.  When  the  waters 
hegin  to  subside,  some  portions  of  the  land  are  imoovered 
before  the  rest,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  nuniber  of  islands. 
The  water  continuing  to  run  off  between  these,  deepens  the 
hollows  still  more,  so  that  when  the  inundation  has  aU  ruii 
off,  the  whole  space  is  more  uneven  than  it  was  befd-e,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  incipient  channels.  Tlie  floods  of 
the  succeeding  years  increase  the  effect,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  the  highest  parts  are  so  raised,  and  the  intervening 
channels  so  deeply  excavated,  that  the  latter  constitute  per* 
man^at  branches  of  the  river,  and  a  delta  is  formed. 

An  inundation  however  is  not  always  necessar}'  to  the 
formation  of  a  delta.  If  the  mouth  of  a  river  be  large,  a 
delta  may  be  fbrmed  by  another  process.  Thus,  when  the 
river  is  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  it  is  found  that  the 
middle  of  tiie  stream  is  the  most  loaded,  because  its  rapiditv 
is  there  neatest;  hence,  when  that  rapidity  is  diminishect, 
as  it  is  of  necessity  on  reaching  the  wide  mouth,  or  sestuary, 
a  central  deposit  is  formed,  which  in  time  rises  above  the 
surface  and  becomes  an  island,  dividing  the  stream  into  two 
branches.  Eveir  succeeding  flood  brings  a  fVesh  tribute  to 
the  island,  which  increases  seaward ;  fbr  while  the  upper 
end  is  abraded  by  the  impinging  of  the  main  stream,  tnero 
is  a  dead  watw  immediately  in  front  of  the  lower  part  where 
fresh  detritus  continually  subsides.  Nor  does  the  island 
increase  merely  in  length :  it  also  acquires  breadth,  the  two 
branches  of  the  streams  diverging  more  as  they  advance. 
Hence  the  alluvial  island  acquires  something  of  a  trian- 
gular form.  If  the  river  be  large,  the  lateral  branches  will 
be  disposed  each  to  form  a  minor  delta  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  main  stream  did.  Thus  tiew  branches  are 
formed,  some  of  which  cohverge  towards  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  the  main  trunk.  The  sinuosities  of  the  del- 
toid branches  also  drive  their  currents,  in  some  places, 
back  upon  the  island,  in  which,  from  its  loose  texture  being 
favourable  to  abrasion,  indentations  are  easily  made,  and 
finally  channels  cut  through,  dividing  it  into  two  or  more. 
From  these  operations,  simply  or  combined,  the  alluvial 
tract  is  frequently  intersected  by  a  great  many  deltoidal 
branches,  dividing  the  whole  into  what,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, may  be  termed  deltoid  islands.  Such  deltas, 
however,  can  hardly  be  formed  upon  coasts  subject  to  tides ; 
they  almost  exclusively  occur  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  dis- 
emboguing into  lakes  or  tideless  seas.  The  numetous 
banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  would  soon  rise  into 
islands,  and  a  delta  would  be  formed,  wore  it  not  for  the 
effect  of  the  tides. 

In  some  cases,  deltas  owe  their  formation  almost  wholly 
to  the  oftture  and  direeVi<m  of  the  ouxx^nte  ^f  the  ooeau,  the 
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form  and  nature  of  ite  bed  in  the  neighbouAood  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  prevalent  winds  and  tides,  &c.  In 
almost  all  cases  these  circumstances  greatly  modify  their 
form  and  extent  and  nature.  Some  deltas  are  very  exten- 
sive ;  some  are  sterile,  while  others  are  highly  fertile,  such 
as  the  delta  of  the  Nile ;  some  are  thickly  wooded,  such  as 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges ;  some  are  swampy,  as  the  delta  of 
the  Mississipi,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  branches  which 
inclose  or  intersect  them,  th«re  is  also  much  variety,  both 
as  to  their  total  number,  and  the  number  and  situation  of 
such  among  them  as  are  navigable.  Sometimes  the  two 
outer  or  deltoid  branches  of  the  river  are  the  largest;  some- 
times one  only  is  navigable,  and  that  may  be  in  the  middle 
or  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  many  are  navigable ;  thus 
the  delta  of  tjie  Wolga  has  sixty-five  channels,  eight  of 
which  are  navigable ;  the  Orinoco  fifty,  of  which  seven  are 
navigable.  The  Danube  has  five  navigable  mouths,  and 
the  Nile  at  present  only  two. 

Deltas  are  formed  not  only  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
disembogue  into  the  sea,  but  sometimes  at  the  confluence 
of  tributary  streams,  with  their  recipients,  as  is  seen  in  many 
rivers  of  America ;  such  as  the  Rio  Branco  and  the  Rio 
Jupura,  which  respectively  enter  by  a  great  number  of 
branches  into  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Maranon,  or  river  of 
Amazons.  Rivers  entering  lakes  also,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  form  deltas  at  their  mouths. 

Some  deltas  are  still  in  progress  of  formation ;  others 
hare  been  obliterated  by  vaiious  causes,  and  all  are,  more 
or  less,  undergoing  different  modifications. 

The  principal  deltas  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Dtmube,  and  the  Po.  Many  other  rivers,  however, 
form  deltas,  such  as  the  Ebro,  the  Vistula,  tlie  Neva,  the 
Dwina,  the  Don,  &c.  The  delta  of  the  Rhine  has  been,  as 
it  were,  obliterated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Zuydersee, 
though  the  whole  of  Holland  is  a  formation  of  deltoid 
islands,  created  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  deltoid  form  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Petchora  is  no  longer  recognizable  in  the  group  of 
islands  at  its  embouchure. 

In  Asia,  the  principal  deltas  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Indus,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Cavery,  the  Euphrates,  the  Ound, 
the  Lena,  and  the  Kolimai 

The  Wolga,  before  entering  the  Caspian,  is  split,  as  we 
have  said,  into  innumerable  branches ;  but.  the  space  which 
they  inclose,  in  strictness,  bears  little  resemblance  to  a 
delta. 

In  Afirica,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger ;  and 

In  America,  the  Mississipi  and  the  Orinoco  form  the 
principal  deltas. 

DELU'C,  JEAN  ANDRE',  was  bom  at  Geneva,  1727. 
His  father,  Francois  Deluc,  was  a  watch  manufacturer,  not 
only  skilful  in  his  trade  but  conversant  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  a  writer  upon  religious  and  political  mat- 
ters. His  son  also  took  part  in  the  disputes  between  the 
n6gatifs  aud  the  repr6sentans,  or  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  of  his  native  republic,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  be- 
longed, and  he  was  sent,  in  1768,  by  his  fellow  representa- 
tives to  Paris  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
seul,  the  prime  minister  in  France.  On  his  return  in  1770 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  but  not 
long  afterwards  he  left  Geneva  and  its  politics  for  Eng- 
land, to  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  had, 
firom  an  early  age,  applied  to  the  study  of  geolo^,  and  had 
made  excursions  in  the  Alps,  while  his  brother  mvestigated 
tlie  mountains  of  Italy  for  the  same  object.  His  own  words 
best  explain  his  purpose :  *  My  brother  and  I  entered 
together  upon  our  geological  career,  while  I  yet  lived  at 
Geneva,  and  after  a  certain  period  we  came  to  a  first  con- 
clusion, which  from  that  time  has  been  our  guide,  namely, 
that  an  essential  distinction  was  to  be  made  among  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  exhibits, 
with  respect  to  their  causes,  by  determining  as  to  each  of 
them  whether  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  are  still  in 
action,  or  have,  at  some  epocli,  ceased  to  act.  .  .  .  Continu- 
ing our  observations,  we  came  at  length  to  a  conviction  that 
the  formation  of  our  continents,  with  regard  both  to  their 
composition  and  general  form,  as  well  as  their  existence 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  ascribed  to  causes  no 
longer  in  action  on  our  globe,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
effects  of  the  still-existing  causes  have  been  limited  to  a 
modification  of  that  original  state.  After  having  quitted 
Geneva,  I  continued  my  observations  in  various  countries, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  sea  coast ;  my  brother  like* 


wise  pursued  his,  and  we  communicated  our  remarks  to 
each  other.  I  saw  the  possibility  of  determining,  by  tlie 
action  of  actual  causes,  wnat  had  been  the  state  of  our  con- 
tinents at  their  birth,  and  also  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  time  elapsed  since  that  period.  I  then  wrote  my  first 
geological  work,  **  Lettres  Physiques  et  Morales  sur  I'His- 
toire  de  la  Terre  et  de  THomme,"  8vo.  La  Have,  1778.' 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of 
George  HI.,  who  appointed  Deluc  her  reader ;  they  r^te 
only  to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ;  but  in  the  following  year 
appeared  a  continuation  of  the  work,  under  the  same  title, 
including  Deluc's  travels  through  Rhenish  Germany,  Ha 
never,  Friesland,  Holland,  Belgium,  &c.,  in  5  thick  vols. 
8vo.  These  letters  are  not  merely  scientific  treatises ;  th^ 
are  also  descriptive  of  scenery,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
manners ;  they  contain  statistical  and  moral  observations, 
and  many  of  them  are  full  of  interest  even  to  the  general 
reader.  One  great  conclusion  which  Deluc  came  to  from 
all  his  observations  was,  that  the  present  continents  were 
left  dry  by  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  of  compara 
tively  recent  occurrence,  not  more  than  four  or  five  thousand 
years  since,  which  revolution  buried  under  the  sea  the 
countries  previously  inhabited.  This  opinion  has  been  also 
maintained  by  Saussure,  Dolomieu,  and  Cuvier.  Deluc 
agreed  with  Saussure  in  considering  that  the  materials  which 
form  our  mountains  were  first  deposited  in  horizontal  and 
continuous  strata,  and  that  their  present  broken  and  dislo 
cated  state  is  the  effect  of  subsequent  catastrophes,  which 
however  were  previous  to  that  which  left  them  dry.  Deluc's 
whole  system  concerning  the  various  epochs  of  the  crea 
tion  corresponding  to  the  six  days  or  rather  periods  of  Ge- 
nesis, appears  in  several  of  his  numerous  works,  and  espe- 
cially in  his '  Lettres  Geologiques  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Terre, 
addressed  to  Blumenbach,  1798;  in  his*Traite  elemen 
taire  de  Geologic,'  18G8,  which  was  also  published  in  Eng 
lish ;  and  in  his  *  Geological  Travels  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  England,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1810.  Deluc 
made  also  many  observations  on  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
phenomena  of  air,  heat,  and  light.  He  wrote  '  Recherches 
sur  les  Modifications  de  TAtmosphere,  contenant  I'Histoire 
critique  du  Baromdtre  et  du  Thermom^tre,  un  trait6  sur  la 
construction  de  ces  instrumens,  des  experiences  relatives  a 
leurs  usages,  et  principalement  a  la  mesure  des  hauteurs,  et  4  la 
correction  des  reCractions  moyennes ;  avec  figures,*  2  vol.  4to., 
Geneva,  1 772.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  branch  of  experimental 
philosophy  that  Deluc  rendered  the  most  positive  services  to 
science.  He  made  great  improvements  in  the  barometa, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  heights.  [Ba- 
rometer.] He  also  wrote  *  M6moire  sur  un  Hygrometre 
comparable  present6  k  la  Society  Royale  de  Londres.' 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned,  '  Idecs  sur  la 
Met6orologie,'  1786 ;  *  Introduction  k  la  Physique  Terrestro 
par  les  Fluides  expansibles,'  1 803  ;  *  Trait6  El^mentaire  sur 
le  Fluide  Electro-Galvanique,'  1 804. 

Deluc's  earnestness  in  availing  himself  of  his  geological 
observations  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
involved  him  in  controversial  correspondence  with  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  particularly  with  Dr.  Teller  of 
Berlin :  *  Lettres  sur  le  Christianismc,  addressees  au  Dr.  Tel- 
ler,' 1801 ;  *  Correspondance  particuUereentreleDocteur  Tel- 
ler et  J.  A.  Deluc,'  in  French  and  German,  1803-4 ;  and  also 
with  Professor  Reiraai-us  of  Hambiu-g,  *  Annonce  d'un  Ouv- 
rage  de  M.  J.  A.  Reimarus  sur  la  Formation  du  Globe,  par  J. 
A.  Deluc,'  Hanover,  1 803.  But  though  Deluc  was  earnest  in 
his  religious  conviction,  and  in  supporting  it  by  arguments, 
his  spirit  was  far  from  being  intolerant,  as  he  shows  in  nu- 
merous passages  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  *  Dis- 
cours  sur  la  Tolerance/  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  'Histoire  dela 
Terre  et  de  I'Homme.*  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bacon, 
and  wrote  •  Precis  de  la  Philosophic  de  Bacon,  et  des  Pro- 
grfe  qu'  ont  fait  les  Sciences  Naturelles  par  ses  Precept es  et 
son  Example,'  2  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802.  He  wrote  also  on 
education :  *  Lettres  sur  I'Education  Religicuse  de  I'En- 
fance,  precedees  et  suivies  de  details  historiques,'  8vo.,  1799 ; 
besides  many  other  memoirs,  treatises,  &c.,  which  ap- 
pejired  in  the  Journal  des  Spavatis,  Transactions  Philoso- 
phiques,  and  other  scientific  journals,  French,  English,  and 
Gerrnan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London, 
Dublin,  and  Grottingen,  and  correspondent  of  the  academies 
of  Paris,  Montpellier,  &c.  He  was  appointed  in  1798  Pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  geology  in  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen.  He  passed  several  years  in  Germany,  at  BerUn, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  &c.    After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  re- 
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ttumed  to  England,  where  lie  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
Hfe,  chiefly  at  Windsor,  where  his  situation  of  reader  to  the 
queen  gave  him  a  free  access  to  the  royal  family,  hy  the 
memhers  of  which  he  was  much  respected.  He  died  at 
Windsor,  Novemher,  1817,  in  his  91st  year.  His  brother 
and  fellow  observer  Guillaume  Antoine  Deluc  died  at  Ge- 
neva in  1812,  and  left  a  rich  collection  of  mineraloo^y,  which 
has  been  increased  by  his  son  Andr6  Deluc,  who  is  the 
author  of  an  *  Histoire  du  Passage  des  Alpes  par  Annibal/ 
Geneva,  1818. 

DELVI'NO,  a  livas,  or  inferior  pashalik,  of  European 
Turkey,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  antient 
Epirus,  and  especially  of  the  districts  of  Chaonia  and  Thes- 
protia,  ttom  tne  Khim&ra  mountains  on  the  north-west  to 
the  river  Acheron  on  the  south-east,  a  length  of  about  70 
miles.  It  extends  inland  between  20  and  25  miles.  A  ridge 
of  mountains  divides  it  to  the  north-east  from  the  valley  of 
the  Voiussa,  the  antient  Aous,  in  the  pashalik  of  Avlona, 
and  several  other  groups,  among  which  are  the  mountains  of 
Paramithia  and  of  Souli,  divide  it  to  the  south  and  south- 
east from  the  pashalik  of  Joanuina.  The  river  Kalamas, 
descending  from  the  high  lands  near  Joannina,  Hows 
through  the  country  of  I^lvino,  and  enters  the  Adriatic 
north  of  the  bay  of  Gromenizza.  A  jgreat  part  of  the  coast 
of  Delvino  faces  the  island  of  Corm.  Delvino,  the  head 
town  of  the  pashalik,  said  to  have  about  8,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  situated  inland,  about  15  miles  north-east  of  Bu- 
trinto,  the  antient  Buthrotum.  Farther  north,  among  the 
mountains,  is  Gardiki,  the  population  of  which  was  extermi- 
nated by  Ali  Pasha.  Parga,  formerly  a  Venetian  posses- 
sion, lies  on  the  south  coast  of  the  pashalik  of  Delvino.  Phi- 
lates,  near  the  banks  of  the  Kalamas,  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  warlike  Epirotes.  There  are  no  other  places  of  any 
importance  in  the  pashalik. 

DELVI'NO,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Albania  (Turkey 
in  Europe),  in  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  of  Khim&ra.  In  the  map  pre- 
fixed to  •  Hobhousc's  Travels  in  Albania'  it  is  placed  on  a 
rivulet,  the  Pistritza,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Butrinto 
or  Bucintro,  (the  antient  Buthrotum,)  opposite  Corfu ;  but 
in  those  prefixed  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes's  and  Dr. 
Holland's  Travels  it  is  not  so ;  and  such  is  the  present  un- 
certain state  of  Albanian  geography,  that  even  the  site  of 
an  important  town  cannot  be  exactly  laid  down.  Delvino 
has  a  population,  according  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  of  8000 
persons.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Albania  by  the  Turks,  it 
was  made  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  governor,  whose  sway 
extended  over  the  accessible  part  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. The  governor  (whom  Mr.  Hobhouse  describes  as  a 
pasha  of  two  tails)  was  one  of  those  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Ali  Pasha.    There  is  a  strong  castle  at  Delvino. 

DE'MADES,  an  Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  con- 
temporary with  Demosthenes.  According  to  Suidas  he 
was  originally  a  sailor,  according  to  Proclus  a  fishmonger. 
He  took  the  part  of  Philip  in  the  Olynthian  afiair^  and  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  that  prince,  who  received  him  well 
when  he  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  battle  of  Chroronea. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  to  bringing  about  the  peace 
between  Macedon  and  Athens,  which  followed  that  victory. 
(Demosth.  de  CoronOy  p.  320.)  When  Alexander,  in  335 
B.  c,  demanded  that  the  Athenian  orators  who  were  opposed 
to  him  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  Demaaes  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  his  claim.  (Died.  xvii.  15  ;  Plut. 
Dem.,  c.  xxiii.)  Demades  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
bribery  of  Harpalus.  (Dinarch.  c. ;  Demosth.,  p.  101.)  It 
appears  that  he  was  concerned  with  Phocion  in  delivering 
up  Athens  to  Antipater.  (Corn.  Nepos,  Phoc,  II.)  In 
318 B.C.  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Antipater  to  induce 
him  to  remove  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  and  took  his 
son  Demeas  with  him.  Unfortunately,  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  Perdiccas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cassander, 
and  in  revenge  for  the  offensive  terms  in  which  Antipater 
was  alluded  to  in  it,  that  prince  put  to  death  the  orator 
and  his  son.  Cicero  (Brut,  9)  and  Quintilian  (ii.  17,  J  13, 
xiL  10,  $  49)  assert  that  he  did  not  write  anything ;  but  a 
fragment  of  his  speech  in  defence  of  his  twelve  years'  ad- 
ministration (i/irkp  TijQ  SwhKOiTiae)  is  Still  extant,  and  Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  history  of  Delos,  and  of  the  birth  of  the 
children  of  Latona.  Pytheas  (in  Athen.,  p.  44  F,)  describes 
him  as  a  profligate  drunken  fellow.  He  was  a  great  wit, 
and  many  of  Ins  sallies  are  recorded. 

DEMBEA    [Abyssinia;  Nile.] 

DEMERARA,    [Guiana,  British.] 


DEMETER,  CERES,  the  oldest,  and,  with  a  ti«w  to 
the  formation  of  a  systematic  mvthology,  by  far  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  Greek  polytheism.  Her  name 
Demeter  (xtj,  earth,  fiijrrip,  mother),  or  Deo,  points  to  her  as 
a  representative  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  in  the  old 
elementary  worship  of  Greece ;  and  she  isT  invoked  by 
()rpheus  (apud  Died.  Sic.  i.  12)  as  Mother  Earth,  the 
giver  of  all  sorts  of  riches  (ytj  firjrfip  ir&vTwy  Atifirirrip  irXowro- 
SoTtipa).  The  title  Father  is  in  the  same  manner  given  to 
the  air  by  Lucretius  (i.  25X 

PMtromo  pereunt  itnbret  nbi  eof  pater  JEXher 
In  greminm  natris  Tftrrai  pnedpitavit ; 
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and  the  Greeks  considered  all  vegetable  productions  as  the 
offspring  of  a  union  between  these  two  elements.  (See  the 
fragment  of  the  Danaides  of  ^schylus  in  Hermann's 
Opuscuia,  vol.  ii.,  n.  334.)  The  mystic  union  of  these  two 
principles,  from  wnich  all  the  other  deities  sprung  up,  is 
an  invention  of  the  later  philosophers.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  which  the  worship  of  this  deity  presents  in 
Greek  mythology  is  her  intimate  connexion  with  Bacchus. 
[Bacchus.]  Without  entering  into  any  of  the  questions 
agitated  with  respect  to  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  Bacchic 
rites,  it  may  be  as  well  to  oflTer  here  a  brief  explanation  of 
this  connexion  of  the  two  deities,  a  connexion  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  all  the  different  modifications  of  the 
two  worships.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark,  that,  in 
the  Roman  mythology,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  we  con- 
tinually find  duplicate  divinities,  male  and  female,  and 
sometimes  deities  of  a  doubtful  sex.  (Niebuhr's  Rome^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  100-101,  Eng.  Tr.;  and  Phthlog,  Mu8,,\o].U 
p.  116-117.)  Thus  the  sun-god  and  the  moon-goddess 
have  always  been  paired  together.  Now  Demeter  is  not 
merely  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  in  which  form  she  is  the  wife 
of  iEther ;  she  is  also  the  moon  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iv.,  1 88), 
as  the  wife  of  Bacchus,  the  sun-god,  or  wine  producer  (for 
the  terms  were  convertible),  as  in  the  passage  of  Virgil 
referred  to  under  Bacchus  ;  and  she  is  the  queen  of  the 
lower  world  as  the  wife  of  the  same  Bacchus  considered  as 
the  god  of  Hell  in  the  mystic  worship  of  the  (3abiri,  where, 
according  to  the  scholiast  on  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  917,  Axio- 
kersa  (who  was  the  same  as  Demeter  or  Proserpine)  is  the 
wife  of  Axiokersos  or  Pluto.  (See  the  passage  ofHerodotus, 

3 noted  under  Bacchus,  and  compare  Cabiri.)  At  Eleusis 
lese  two  deities  were  worshipped  with  peculiar  solemnities ; 
the  mysterious  secrets  which  were  communicated  to  the 
initiated  have  not  been  divulged  to  us ;  and  the  many  in- 
genious attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain  their 
purport  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  attended  with  very 
little  success ;  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  with  any  decree 
of  certainty  is,  that  they  were  probably  a  slightly  modified 
adaptation  of  the  Samothracian  rites,  for  the  deities  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same.  It  does  not  seem  right  to 
infer  from  the  similar  relation  subsisting  between  Osiris 
and  Isis  in  Egypt,  and  Bacchus  and  Demeter  in  Greece 
(Macrob.,  SatumaL,  i.  2,  p.  210  ;  Herod,  ii.  144;  Plutarch 
de  Iside,  p.  354  F.),  that  the  worship  of  these  deities 
was  derived  from  Egypt  in  particular;  still  less  can  we 
adopt  Creuzer 's  theory  of  the  Indian  origin  of  this  religion. 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  causes 
which  might  contribute  to  produce  such  an  elementary 
worship  in  the  East  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Greece ; 
for  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  much  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Demeter  is  represented  in  antient  monuments  with  a 
basket  XicaXa^oc)  on  her  head,  with  some  ears  of  com  in  her 
hand,  and  as  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  panthers, 
or  elephants.  (Winckelmann's  Works,  vol.  ii.  515,  iv.  119.) 
A  collection  of  her  names  and  epithets  is  given  by  Creuzer. 
(Symbolik,  vol.  iv.,  p.  301,  fol)  The  meaning  of  her  Ro- 
man name.  Ores,  by  which  she  is  generally  mentioned  in 
English  books  on  mythology,  is  not  known ;  it  may  be 
derived  fix)m  c(e)reare,  creare,  to  produce  (Creuzer,  Symr 
bolik,  iv.,  p.  313) ;  or  it  is  connected  with  her  Cabiric  name, 
Axiokersa,  in  which  case  it  also  signifies  the  producer;  for 
according  to  Hesych.,  «p(rot=ya/i^<rai,  clp<ri7c=ya^oc  and 
nHai^  Ktptrai,  On  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess  the  reader 
may  consult,  in  addition  to  Ouvaroff  and  Sainte-Croix, 
the  elaborate  work  of  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus;  Regiom. 
1830. 

DEME'TRIUS  PHALEHEUS,  an  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Phanostratus,  and  a  scholar  of  Theophrastus.  His  earlier 
years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy :  he  first  b«" 
gan  to  take  a  part  in  pubUo  »fg[f^|5°^y*@5t)§fe 
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LaerJ.,  v.  5—75.)  He  was  condemned  to  death  at  the  same 
time  with  Phocion  U\7  B.C.)  for  espousing  the  Macedonian 
party,  but  fiad  the  good  fortune  to  escape  hy  flight  (Plut. 
Phoc,  cxxxv.),  and  was  shortly  after  made  governor  of  Athena 
by  Cassander.  He  maintained  his  authority  for  ten  years, 
and,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  398),  Athens  was  never  more 
happy  than  under  his  government.  In  his  administration 
of  affair?  he  was  so  popular  that  360  statues  were  erected  in 
his  honour;  but  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  came  to 
Athens  (307  b.  c.)  and  proclaimed  the  old  democracy,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  a  second  time,  and  would  hardly  have 
escaped  had  not  his  enemy  ensured  him  a  safe  retreat  to 
Thebes.  (Diodor.  Sic.  xx.,  45,  46.)  After  the  death  of 
Cassander  (296  b.c.)  Demetrius  retired  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  he  probably  wrote  most  of  the 
fiUTTierons  works  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes,  (v.  5 — 80.) 
iTiiflfcrtunately,  however*  ho  madu  un  iinsuccessful  attempt 
to  dhsuade  hk  patnjii  from  altering  the  succession  to  his 
CKiwn  in  favour  of  his  (children  by  Berenice.  When 
Plult^my  Philadelphus  mme  to  the  throne  in  283  B.C. 
he  hnd  not  fL>jgotten  the  cuunsel  which  would,  had  it 
been  listened  to,  have  deprived  him  of  his  father^s  pre- 
tbrtmcLs  iind  banished  the  iiuthor  of  it  to  Busiris,  where 
he  soon  after  died  from  tlie  hi  to  of  an  asp.  A  treatise  on 
rhetorie,  rt^ieribed  to  him,  hru3  come  down  to  us,  and  has 
been  edited  i^eparEilelv  by  Sehneider,  Altenburg,  1779. 

DEMETRIUS  POLIORCETKS  (the  city-taker)  was 
llie  rioii  of  AiilifTtmusfone  of  the  surf.essors  of  Alexander  the 
(imitj  and  Strtitrmiee.  He  appears  to  have  been  born 
nlujui  the  year  i,  :  :  Plutaruh  tells  us  (Dem,  Y,)  he 
was  22  when  he  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  at 
Gaza  (312  B.C.).  Demetrius  soon  wiped  out  the  disgrace 
M'hirh  hnd  atteiidcd  hia  tmi  feat  of  arms  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tor) whieh  he  gained  over  Cilles,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Ptolemy.  (Plut.,  Dem.  vi.)  In  Ihedimion  of  Alexander's 
etupvic.  which  shortly  fuUowod,  it  was  determined  that 
Gfppei^  ijhonld  he  freed  from  the  dominion  of  Cassander, 
and  this  duty  DeinelriuB  willingly  took  upon  himself.  De- 
inytriiss  Phalereus  then  governed  Athens  as  Cassander's  de- 
puty i  and  had  oh t alined  great  ppularify;  but  when  Deme- 
trhk  pulioreetes  took  Munychia  and  offered  a  democratieal 
form  of  ^mvrnment  to  the  AtheniaoB  (307  B.C.),  the  dis- 
( ij>le  of  Thwphraatns  was  jrlad  to  owe  a  safe  retreat  to 
iTiehcs  to  the  generoi^ity  of  hia  namesake.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Demelnus  gained  a  groat  naval  victory  over 
Plolttnv,  and  runquered  !he  isle  irf  Cyprus,  in  consequence 
of  \vhiA  his  father  AiHigonuii  ass^imed  the  title  of  king. 
{Plul,  Dt*m,  xvii.  xviiij  In  .104  Demetrius  laid  siege  to 
Rhudcs,  hut,  ah  ho  ugh  lie  showed  all  the  resources  of  his 
geniui^  in  inventing  new  and  extraordinary  macliines  for 
taking  the  city,  he  wa^s  unahle  to  mnUe  himself  master  of  it, 
and,  afler  a  year's  siege,  ho  furraed  nn  alliance  with  the  Rho- 
diiins  ac^Tdnst  all  persons*  with  the  exception  of  Ptolemy. 
(Plut.  />trfi.  ?uti,>  Demetrius  then  returned  to  Greece,  forced 
Canaan dc;r  to  pjisethe  awf^^  of  Athenti,  and  pursued  him  to 
Thermi>]ijia3 :  aJ^er  thk  he  took  Sicyon  bf  surprise,  and 
then  Curmtli  and  Argos,  vherc  he  married  Deidamia,  sister 
of  Pyrrliu.s,  king  of  Epirns.  Casi^aiider  was  willing  to 
make  peaee,but  Antignnus  showed  so  Httle  moderation  that 
the  Qtho^-  sueeessors  uf  Alexander  were  induced,  through 
fear  of  the  eonseqitenees  of  liis  a.mbition,  to  form  a  coalition 
li'jfainst  hiuh  Antij^enos  met  his  enemies  at  Ipsus,  in 
Phry^ia,  inui  fell  in  the  battle.  (Diod.  xxi. ;  Plut.  Dem, 
\%\iii^xsx,)  Demetrius  Ci^caped  fro  pa  the  defeat  with 
sJOi^Q  ?Pe^?  lo  Epheftus,  Hbenee  he  pas&ed  over  to  the  Cvcla- 
des,  aud,  IjcMpg  exfludtsl  from  Athene,  sailed  for  the  CJher- 
sq^e^e*  While  he  was  there  engagefl  in  layine  waste  the 
lan^a  of  LysiroarhtiSj  Seleiictis  sent  to  him  to  demand  his 
dangbler  Strciioniee  in  marriage,  a  proposal  to  which  he 
readily  aiireeiL  In  ^ttU  b,  Ch  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  which 
wm  uivhr  the  di>tniniou  of  the  tyrant  Lachares.  The  city 
ioon  &Mrren(1erei],  and  was  treated  ^vith  great  kindness  by 
the  conqueror.  (Plut  Dem.  xxxiv.)  The  quarrel  of  Alex- 
ander and  Aiitipaler,  the  two  sons  of  Cassander,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  cf  getting  pos&ej?sion  of  Macedon,  which 
heeasj^ly  aeeoraotished  after  having  put  to  death  Alexander, 
who  h^Li\  vsi"  ^i  Invn  iu  ui  aa^^i^t  him  against  his  brother. 
1^94  B.C.)  Although  master  of  the  gredter  part  of  Greece, 
be  was  ea8:er  to  get  possession  of  the  whole,  and  attacked 
and  took  Thebes.  But  his  popularity  was  now  on  the  wane, 
an4  he  was  easily  driven  from  the  ^^^ne  of  ^acedon  by 
PyJTfhus  thj?  Epin?ie,  in  ^87  B.C.,  whose  good  qualities  hiad 


become  known  to  the  subjects  of  Demetrius.  (Pint  Dem 
xliv.)  Shortly  afterwards  he  fell  into  the  Hands  Of  Selelleas, 
whose  kingdom  he  had  invaded,  and  was  detained  by  hint 
in  honourable  confinement  till  his  death  in  283  B.  c.  This 
celebrated  man  was  so  eminently  handsome  in  his  perepQ 
that  sculptors  and  painters  always  fell  short  of  his  beiintf. 
He  was  much  given  to  debauchery,  and  is  said  to  have 
shortened  his  life  by  his  excesses. 


[Coip  of  Demetrius  |*oliorcetes.] 
Britich  Museum.    Actual  Size,    ^ilrer.    Wcixht  2C(KJ{  grains. 

DEMETRIUS  SOTER,  king  of  Syria,  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cus Philopater,  passed  his  youth  at  Rome  as  a  hostage.  He 
effected  his  escape,  partly  through  the  assistaiice  afforded 
him  by  tlie  historian  Polybius,  and  mounted  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  about  161  B.C.  He  contended  in  vain 
with  the  Maccabees,  who  then  ruled  over  Judea,  and 
died  valiantly  fighting  against  Alexander  Balas  about 
B.C.  150. 


[Coin  of  Demttrtua  8oter.] 
i.Britbh  Mttieum.    Actual  Size.    SUver.    Weight  S56j^  gralna. 

DEMETRIUS  NICATOR  was  the  son  oi  Soter. 
Having  been  sent  to  Cnidos,  towards  the  end  of  his  Other's 
reign,  fie  did  not  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  usurper 
Bala,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  wbofe 
daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  soon  posses^eo  himjBelf 
of  his  &ther*s  throne.  As,  however,  he  'gave  himself  up, 
after  a  while,  to  luxury  and  indolence,  ani  did  not  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  his  numerous  enemies  contrived 
to  expel  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Parthiaos,  upon  whom  he  liad 


[Coin  of  Demetrius  Nicator.] 
British  Museum.     Actual  Size.    Si^Ter.    WeigM  AH)j|f  peiot* 

ventured  to  make  war.  While  still  in  captivity  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Mithridates,  the  Parthian  king ;  and  his 
former  wife  Cleopatra  formed  a  union  with  his  brother 
Antiochus,  who  became  king  of  Syria  in  his  absence, 
and  fell  in  battle  with  the  Parthians.  Phraates,  be- 
fore this  event  happened,  had  released  Demetrius,  in 
order  that  he  might  divide  his  brother's  party,  and  he 
consequently  regained  his  kingdom  after  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus. But  Demetrius  governed  Syria  no  better  than 
before  his  captivity.  He  was  again  expelled  by  another 
usurper,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  his  wife 
Cleopatra  in  a  temple  at  Tyre,  where  he  had  taken  refoge, 
B.C.  126. 
DEMETRIUS  of  Baetria.  ^^^.cx^i^Qgl^ 
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DEMILUNE.    [Ra^wlin.] 

DEMOCRACY  {StifioKparia)  a  word  taken  from  the 
Greek  language,  like  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  monarchy,  and 
other  political  terms. 

The  third  book  of  Herodotug  (chap.  80 — 82)  contain^ 
what  W€^  may  consider  as  the  views  of  the  oldest  extant 
Greek  historian  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  three 
respective  forms  of  government  as  they  are  called,  demo- 
cracy, oligarchy,  and  monarchy.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
extract  from  the  chapters  referred  to  an  exact  definition  of 
democracy,  but  still  we  learn  from  them  what  were  considered 
to  be  essentials :  first,  complete  political  equality  (urovouiti) ; 
secondly,  the  election  of  magistrates  by  lot  (iraX^)  (which, 
coupled  with  the  first  condition,  implies  that  public  offices 
must  be  actessible  to  aH);  thirdly,  responsK)ility  or  ac- 
countability in  public  functionaries  (aox4  vire^^woc),  which 
implies  a  short  term  of  office  and  liability  to  be  ejected 
from  it;  fi>urthly»  the  decision  bv  the  community  at  large 
of  all'  public  matters  {rh  fiovktlnara  v&vra  ic  rh  Koivbv 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  merits  and  defects  of  a 
democracv  as  pointed  out  in  the  above  chapters,  the  defects 
being  only  certain  consequences  supposed  to  flow  from, 
and  the  merits  certain  advantages  incident  to,  a  democra- 
tical  institution,  and  neither  bemg  essentially  parts  of  the 
frindaqiental  notion  of  a  democracy. 

In  forming  a  notion  of  a  democracy  as  conceived  by 
the  Greeks,  and  indeed  in  forming  any  exaqt  notion  of  a 
pure  democracy,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  small  com- 
munity, such  as  a  single  town  with  a  little  territory,  and  to 
view  such  a  community  as  an  independent  sovereignty. 
The  institutions  which  in  modern  times  have  approached 
most  nearly  to  the  form  of  a  pure  democracv  are  some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  The  boroughs  of  England,  as  existing 
in  their  supposed  original  purity,  and  as  partly  restored  to 
that  supposed  original  purity  by  the  late  Municipal  O>rpo- 
ration  Act,  may  help  to  explain  the  notion  of  a  democracy, 
though  they  are  wanting  in  the  necessary  element  of  pos- 
sessing sovereignty.  Further,  to  conceive  correctly  of  a 
Greek  democracy  and  of  some  of  the  democracies  of  the 
North  American  Union,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  community  in  such  States  consisted  and  consists  of 
two  great  divisions,  freemen  and  slaves,  of  whom  the  latter 
form  no  part  of  the  political  system. 

In  most  Greek  communities  we  find  two  marked  divi- 
sions of  the  freemen,  the  *  few*  (oXiyot)  or  *  rich  *  {owarol, 
TrXovtrioi),  and  the  *  many'  (ot  jroXXoi,  &  ^rjfioQ)  or  *  not  rich  * 
(aff-opot),  between  whom  a  fierce  contest  for  political  supe- 
riority was  maintained.  This  contest  would  often  end  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  *  few,*  and  the  division  of  their  lands 
and  property  among  the  many ;  sometimes  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  leaders  of  the  *  many,*  and  the  political  subjugation 
of  the  rest.  Thus  the  same  state  would  at  one  time  be 
called  a  democracy  ;  at  another,  an  oligarchy,  according  as 
one  or  the  other  party  possessed  the  political  superiority ;  a 
circumstance  which  evidently  tended  to  confuse  all  exact 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  respective  terms  used  to 
denote  the  respective  kinds  of  polities.  Under  the  cir- 
cun^stances  described,  what  was  called  an  oligarchy  might 
perhaps  be  appropriately  so  called ;  what  was  called  a  demo- 
cracy was  not  appropriately  so  called,  even  according  to  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  Greeks  themselves  of  a  demo- 
cracy ;  for  such  so-ciUled  democracy  was  only  a  fraction  of 
the  community  that  had  obtained  a  v|ptory  over  another 
fraction  of  the  community,  less  numerous  and  individu- 
ally mor^  wealthy :  for  the  '  few*  and  the  *  rich'  were  neces- 
sarilv  united  in  idea;  it  being,  as  Aristotle  remarks, 
incident  to  the  •  rich'  to  be  the  'few,'  and  the  rest  to  be 
the  •  many.* 

Aristotle  felt  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  a  democracy 
is.  .He  observes  {Poliiik,  iv,  4)  that  neither  an  oligarchy 
nor  a  democracy  must  be  defined  simply  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  those  composing  the  respective  bodies :  if  a 
considerable  majoritv,  he  says^  are  rich,  and  exclude  the 
remaining  body  of  freemen,  who  are  poor,  from  pohtical 
rights^  this  is  not  a  democracy.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
poor,  being  few,  should  exclude  the  rich,  being  more  nu- 
merous, flrom  all  pohtical  power,  would  this  be  an  oligarchy. 
Such  a  supposition  as  the  latter  is  impossible  in  a  sovereign 
oommuni^,  except  during  a  short  period  of  revolutionary 
change ;  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  supposition  in  a  case 
where  iL,oommunity.  not  being  sovereign,  is  governed  by,  a 
eoDstitution  or  charter  granted  by  the  sovereign  power.   In 


the  borough  of  Malinsbury  {Report  on  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, vol.  i.,  p.  77),  at  the  tune  of  the  Report,  a  very 
small  number  of  the  population  formed  the  ruling  body: 
this  body  filled  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  was 
irresponsible  to  the  inhabitants,  and  chiefly  composed  of 
labourers  without  education,  and  of  the  least  instructed 
class  of  retail  tradesmen.  The  then  alderman,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  town,  was  a  pig-killer,  and  scarcely  able 
to  write  his  name.  Such  an  anomalous  political  consti- 
tution requires  a  new  and  appropriate  name. 

Aristotle,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  concludes  by 
definins;  a  democracy  to  be,  when  the  freemen  and  those 
not  the  rich,  being  the  majority,  possess  the  sovereign 

Eower ;  and  an  oligarchy,  when  the  nch  and  those  of  noDie 
irth,  bein^  few,  are  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power. 
This  definition  of  an  oligarchy  necessarily  implies  that  the 
majority  are  excluded  from  participating  in  the  sovereign 
power.  It  might  be  inferred,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
this  definition  of  a  democracy  the  few  are  excluded  from 
the  sovereign  power;  and  such  in  this  passage  should  be 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  if  he  is  consistent  with  himself. 
In  another  passage  (iv.,  4),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
different  kinds  of  democracy,  he  speaks  of  the  first  kind  as 
characterized  by  equality  (Kard  rb  i^ov):  and  by  this 
equality  he  understands  '  the  not  rich  having  no  more 
political  power  than  the  rich,  neither  body  bein^  supreme, 
but  both  equal,  and  all  participating  equally  in  political 
power.*  Such  in  fact  approaches  very  near  the  exact 
notion  of  a  pure  democracy,  or  at  least  a  democracy  as  pure 
as  we  have  any  example  of;  fbr  women,  perspns  of  un- 
sound mind,  males  not  adult,  and  slaves,  are  excluded  from 
political  power  even  in  democracies. 

A  pure  democracy  then  is  where  every  male  citizen,  with 
the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  forms  an  equal  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  sovereign  body ;  or,  as  Aristotle  expresses 
it,  the  democracy  is  *  monarch,  one  compounded  of  many.' 
liiis  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  a  democracy:  every 
other  institution  incident  to  or  existing  in  a  democracy  is 
either  a  necessary  consequence  from  this  notion  or  a  positive 
law  enacted  by  the  universal  sovereign. 

Thus  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  a  democracy 
should  exist  and  continue  to  exist,  that  the  whole  body 
should  recognize  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  always  bind  the  minority.  It  seems  also  necessary 
for  the  whole  body  to  admit  the  principle  that  every  member 
of  the  sovereign  power  shall  express  his  opinion  without 
fear,  control,  or  any  influence,  that  is,  secretly.  Every 
freeman  being  an  equal  part  of  the  sovereign,  has  no  re- 
sponsibility, such  as  some  persons  dream  of:  the  many  who 
compose  tne  sovereign  are  no  more  responsible  than  when 
the  sovereign  is  one,  and  the  notion  that  the  vote  of  those 
who  possess  sovereign  power  should  be  open  and  notorious, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  responsible,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  their  possessing  sovereign  power.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  universal  sovereign  can  be  so  made 
responsible  to  a  positive  morality  (for  liieic  is  nothing  else 
that  such  sovereign  can  be  made  reiponsiblo  to)  must  be 
by  the  universal  sovereign  making  such  open  vuling.a  con- 
stitutional rule,  which  rule  the  same  bo<ly  iliai  made  may 
repeal  when  it  pleases.  Such  rule,  however,  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  free  exercise  by  each  individual  of  his 
share  of  sovereignty,  would  be  an  act  of  suicide  in  the  body 
politic. 

If  the  democracy  consider  a  constitution  [Constitution] 
to  be  useful  for  carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
such  constitution,  when  made  by  the  expressed  will  of  the 
majority,  whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  such  constitntion, 
does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  democracy.  Such  con- 
stitution can  be  altered  or  destroyed  by  the  same  power 
that  made  it  If  a  representative  body  is  necessary  for 
effecting  the  purposes  of  the  sovereign,  such  body  may  be 
elected  and  invested  with  any  powers  by  the  sovereign 
body,  always  provided  that  the  representative  body  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  sovereign  whose  creature  it  is.  Whatever 
institutions  are  created,  and  whatever  powers  are  delegated 
by  the  sovereign  many,  the  principle  of  pure  democracy 
still  exists  so  long  as  every  individual  and  every  body  of 
individuals  who  exercise  delegated  power  are  responsible  to 
the  sovereign  body  by  whom  the  power  is  delegated. 
Hence  if  property  be  made  a  Qualification  for  certain 
offices,  as  m  one  of  the  forms  of  aen^dcracy  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  by  the  universal  sovereign,  sucn  requisite  qualifi- 
cation does  not  in  itself  alter  the  natuio  of  the  democracy^. 
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being  only  a  rule  or  law  fixed  by  the  sovereign.  It  is 
however  a  rule  or  law  of  that  class,  the  tendency  of 
which,  where  the  sovereis^  power  is  possessed  by  the  many, 
is  to  undermine  and  ultimately  destroy  the  power  that 
made  it.  ,  .         , 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  where  the  universal 
people  are  sovereign,  if  the  political  community  is  large 
and  spread  over  a  great  surface,  every  delegation  of  power, 
however  necessary,  is  accompanied  with  danger  to  tne  ex- 
istence of  the  sovereign  power.  The  more  complicated  the 
machinery  of  administration  becomes,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  administering  bodies  interposed  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
the  sovereign  delegates  part  of  his  power,  the  greater  is  the 
risk  of  those  who  have  had  power  delegated  to  them 
making  themselves  the  masters  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  power.  In  a  democracy  the  great  nroblem 
must  be  to  preser>'e  unimpaired  and  undisnuted  the  vital 
principle  of  the  sovereign  power  being  in  all  and  in  every 
individual,  and  to  combine  with  this  such  a  system  of  dele- 
gated powers  as  shall  in  their  operation  always  recognize 
that  principle  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  government  only  two  seem  capable 
of  exact  definition,  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  those 
two  only  seem  to  rest  on  any  clear  and  intelligible  principle. 
Forms  of  government  which  lie  between  these  two  have 
received  the  various  names  of  aristocracies,  oligarchies,  &c., 
but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  what  an  aris- 
tocracy is,  or  to  what  portion  of  a  community  political 
power  must  be  limited  in  order  to  constitute  an  oligarchy. 

DEMO'CRITUS  was  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  as  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix. 
34),  at  Miletus,  in  the  year  460  b.c.  He  was  thus  40  years 
younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  eight  years  younger  than 
Socrates.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  astrology  and 
theology  from  some  Magi,  who  had  been  left  with  his  father 
by  Xerxes  when  passini^  through  Abdera  to  the  invasion  of 
Greece ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  a  hearer  of 
Leucippus  and  Anaxagoras.  That  he  heard  Anaxagoras  is 
doubtful,  but,  if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  while  Anaxagoras 
was  at  Lampsacus ;  for  when  this  philosopher  was  banished 
from  Athens  (450  B.C.)  Democritus  was  only  ten  years  old. 
Demochtus  appears  to  have  been  a  great  traveller.  He  is 
said  t9  have  visited  Egypt,  that  he  might  learn  geometry 
from  the  Egyptian  priests ;  to  have  been  in  Persis,  and  with 
the  Gymnosophists  in  India,  and  to  have  penetrated  into 
Ethiopia.  He  sojourned  for  some  time  at  Athens;  but 
from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said,  was  known  to  no- 
body in  that  city.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  37),  contended 
that  Democritus  had  never  visited  Athens.  One  result  of 
his  extensive  travels  was,  that  he  expended  all  his  patri- 
mony, which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.  Now,  it 
was  a  law  of  his  country,  that  any  one  who  spjent  his  whole 
patrimony  should  be  refused  burial  in  his  native  land  ;  but 
Democritus,  having  read  his  chief  work  aloud  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  so  impressed  them  with  an  admiration  of  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  merely  obtained  a  snecial  exemption  from 
the  above  law,  but  was  presented  with  500  talents,  and  was, 
on  his  death,  buried  at  the  public  expense.  (Diog.  Laert 
IX.  39.)  A  story  substantially  the  same,  though  varying 
somewhat  in  detail,  is  given  in  Athceneus  (iv.  p.  198).  He 
is  said  to  have  continued  travelling  till  he  was  80  years  old. 
He  died  in  the  year  357  b.c.  at  the  age  of  104.  There  is  a 
story  of  his  having  protracted  his  life  for  three  days  after 
death  seemed  inevitable,  by  means  of  the  smell  of  either 
bread  or  honey,  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  sister,  who,  had 
he  died  when  first  he  seemed  likelv  to  die,  would  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres.  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  43 ;  Athflsn.  ii.  7.) 

Democritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in 
ftudy.  There  are  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  de- 
votion to  knowledge,  and  his  disregard  of  everything  else. 
They  conflict  somewhat  with  one  another  in  their  details ; 
but  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and,  tending 
alt  to  the  same  point,  they  prove,  which  is  all  that  we  can 
expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned 
tp  Democritus.  Cicero  (de  Fin.  v.  29)  speaks  of  him  as,  like 
Anaxagoras,  leaving  his  lands  uncultivated,  in  his  undivided 
care  for  learning  ;  while,  as  an  instance  of  how  these  stories 
conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having,  on  the 
division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken 
fc»»  owu  fha^e  entirely  in  money,  as  b«ing  mow  wnyement 


than  land  for  a  traveller.  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7)  makes 
him  show  his  contempt  for  worldly  things  by  giving  alhiost 
the  whole  of  his  patrunony  to  his  country.  He  b  said  too 
to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted  from 
thought;  but  Plutarch  (de  Curiositate,  p.  521,  C)  rejecto 
this  story,  and  explains  how  it  might  have  arisen.  It  was 
Democritus  who,  struck  with  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
Protagoras  in  the  tying  up  of  a  bundle,  raised  him  firom  tae 
humble  condition  of  a  porter,  and  gained  him  for  phi- 
losophy. 

Democritus  followed  Leucippus  at  a  very  short  distance  of 
time,  and  preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, as  an  expounder  of  the  atomic  or  corpuscular  philoso- 
phy. [Atom.]  He  viewed  all  matter  as  reducible  to  par- 
ticles, which  are  themselves  indivisible  (hence  called  atoms), 
and  which  are  similar  in  form.  He  included  mind  under 
the  head  of  matter,  recognizing  only  matter  and  empty 
space  as  composing  the  universe,  and  viewed  mind  as  con- 
sisting of  round  atoms  of  fire.  (Aristot  de  Anwi.  1,  2.) 
Argmng  that  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  and 
also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and  become  nothing, 
he  contended  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  thus  dis- 
pensed with  a  creator.  He  further  explained  the  difierence 
in  material  substances  (mind,  as  has  been  said,  being  one  of 
them)  by  a  difference  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  •  of 
their  component  atoms,  and  all  material  (including  mental) 
phenomena  by  different  motions,  progressive  or  regressive, 
straight  or  circular,  taking  place  among  these  atoms  and 
taking  place  q/^«^c^*«/y.  Thus  the  cosmology  of  Demo- 
critus was  essentially  atheistic. 

In  psychology  he  explained  sensation,  as  did  Epicurus 
after  him,  by  supposing  particles,  eiSiaXa,  as  he  called  them, 
or  sensible  images,  to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  thought 
to  explain  meivs  belief  in  gods  by  the  supposed  existence 
of  large  images  of  human  form  in  the  air.  In  moral  phi- 
losophy he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  cheerful 
state  of  mind  («u€<rrw,  tifOvfiia)  was  the  one  thing  to  be 
sought  after.  The  manner  in  which  the  follies  of  men 
affected  him,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  name  of  the 
'laughing  philosopher,'  is  well  known.     (Juv.  x-  33 — 55.) 

A  list  of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Democritus  is 
contained  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  46 — 49).  They  are 
arranged  under  the  five  principal  heads  of  ethics,  physics, 
mathematics,  general  literature,  and  arts ;  and  there  are 
besides  a  few  of  miscellaneous  character.  The  list,  classi- 
fied in  the  same  manner,  and  enriched  with  critical  remarks, 
is  given  in  Fabricius  {Bibliotheca  Graca,  ed.  Harles.  vol.  ii., 
p.  634—641).  The  reader  will  see  in  this  work  a  list  of 
the  writings  wrongly  attributed  to  Democritus,  and  state- 
ments of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  severally  pro- 
nounced spurious ;  among  them  are  the  writings  on  ma- 
gic which  are  spoken  of  by  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  xxx.  1),  and 
considered  by  him  as.  genuine. 

For  an  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Hill,  *  De  Philosophia  Epicurea,  De- 
mocritea  et  Theophrastea,'  Genev.,  1669;  Ploucquet,  *  De 
Placitis  Democriti  Abderitse,*  Tubing.  1767  ;  Cud  worth's 
'  Intellectual  System,'  chap.  i. ;  and  to  the  common  histories 
of  philosophy ;  and  for  general  information  concerning  his 
life  to  Bayle's  *  Dictionary,'  and  Fabricius'  *  Bibliotheca 
GrsDca,'  ed.  Harles.  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 
DEMOISELLE.  (Zoology.)  [Gruidje.] 
DEMOIVRE,  ABRAHAM,  was  born  at  Vitry  in  Cham- 
pagne, on  the  26th  of  May,  1667,  and  was  descended  of  an 
antient  and  honourable  family  of  the  French  Protestant 
church.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  native  country,  and,  like  a  great 
numoer  of  the  refugees  created  by  that  revocation,  he  set- 
tled in  England,  choosing  for  the  field  of  his  efforts  the 
metropolis. 

He  appears  at  the  earliest  neriod  to  which  any  account  of 
him  reaches  to  have  devoted  himself  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics, as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence.  He 
also,  though  he  was  not  the  first  who  adopted  that  plan, 
read  lectures  on  natural  philosophy :  but  it  does  not  ap 
pear  that  his  attempts  in  this  way  were  very  successful, 
he  being  neither  fluent  m  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
nor  a  good  experimental  manipulator. 

The  popularity,  as  a  book  to  be  talked  about,  of  New- 
ton's great  work,  compelled  Demoivre  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  at  that  time  were  able  to  follow  the  illustrious 
^  NewtOQ  m  tho  course  gf  bis  investigations.    Pom^Tre's 
jigitized  b> 
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pover,  however,  lay  in  pure  mathematics  of  the  kind  now 
called  analytical ;  for  in  all  his  writings  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  either  of  ph}'sical  or  geometrical  investigation  to  he 
discerned.  His  writings  on  analysis  abound  with  consum- 
mate contrivance  and  skill ;  and  one  at  least  of  his  investi- 
gations has  had  the  effect  of  completely  changing  the  whole 
character  of  trigonometrical  science  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments.   [Trigonometry.] 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don he  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  Newton  and  his 
immediate  circle  of  personal  fHends ;  and  many  instances 
of  the  regard  with  which  he  was  treated  are  current  amongst 
the  traditions  which  have  reached  our  own  time.  This  of 
course  led  to  an  intimacy  with  the  leading  mathematicians 
of  that  period;  and  his  ^eat  talents  soon  obtained  his 
election  mto  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as,  ultimately,  those 
of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  estimate  formed  of  his  abilities, 
ac<|uirement8,  and  impartiality,  is  proved  by  his  being  no- 
minated as  a  fit  person  to  decide  on  the  rival  claims  of 
Leibnitz  and  Newton  to  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions. 

Demoivre  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  eighty- 
seven ;  but  as  he  outlived  most  of  his  early  associates  and 
friends,  his  circumstances  became  greatly  reduced.  He  is 
said  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  almost  total  lethargy,  the 
attacks  of  which  often  lasted  for  several  days;  and  his 
subsistence  was  latterly  dependent  on  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions relative  to  games  of  chance  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  value  of  probabilities,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  a  tavern  or  coffee-house  in  St.  Martin's 
lane.    He  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  1754. 

Demoivre*s  writings,  we  have  already  remarked,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  considerable  originality  of  character.  His 
separate  publications  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Miscellanea  Analytic^,  de  Seriebus  et  Quadraturis, 
1 730,  4to.  This  work  contains  several  very  elegant  im- 
provements in  the  then  known  methods  of  termination  of 
series,  as  well  as  some  new  methods. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  ^he  Method  of  Calcu- 
lating the  Probabilities  of  Events  at  Play,  1718,  4to.  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  it  was  reprinted 
in  1738,  with  considerable  alterations  and  additions.  A 
third  edition  was  afcerwards  publisherl,  differing  little  in 
anything  of  consequence  from  the  secx)nd. 

3.  Annuities  on  Lives,  1724,  8vo.  A  work  on  the  same 
subject,  published  by  the  distinguished  Thomas  Simpson* 
in  1742,  in  which  some  well-deserved  compliments  to  De 
moivre  were  introduced,  led  our  author  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of  his  work ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
induced  to  insert  some  harsh  reflections  on  Simpson's  work, 
which  were  as  unfounded  as  they  were  uncalled  for  by  the 
manner  in  which  Simpson  had  treated  his  predecessor's 
first  edition.  Simpson,  however,  replied  to  it  in  an  appen- 
dix to  his  work  in  the  following  year,  •  containing  some  re- 
marks on  a  late  book  on  the  subject,  with  answers  to  some 
personal  and  malignant  representations  in  the  preface 
thereof.'  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  urged  for  Demoivre 
in  this  matter  is,  that  he  was  an  old  man,  that  he  considered 
the  domain  his  own,  and  Simpson  as  a  mere  poacher  on  it, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  intiuenoe  of  men  who  wished  to 
crush  the  rising  genius  and  talents  of  a  man  like  Simpson, 
who  had  not  been  born  to  the  advantages  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  re^lar  academical  education.  Demoivre, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  he 
had  attacked  a  man  with  whom  he  could  not  cope ;  but 
still  pride  prevented  his  making  any  apology  to  his 
younger  competitor.  In  1750  he  published  a  third  edition 
of  his  work,  in  which  he  merely  omitted  the  offensive  re- 
flections of  his  former  preface ;  and  here  the  dispute  seems 
to  have  terminated.  Demoivre  also  published  a  consider- 
able number  of  papers  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions/ 
There  is  not  one  or  these  which  is  not  of  sterling  value  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

DEMOIVRE'S  HYPOTHESIS.  An  hypothesis  on 
the  duration  of  human  hfe,  formed  by  Demoivre,  as  he  in- 
forms us  in  the  pre&ce  of  his  Treatise  on  Annuities,  some 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Treatise 
on  Chances,  on  the  inspection  of  Halley's.Breslaw  Tables. 
Observing  that  the  decrements  of  life  at  the  middle  ages 
were  very  nearly  uniform,  Demoivre  made  an  extension  of 
this  law  to  the  whole  of  life,  not  thereby  intending  to  assert 
that  any  such  principle  was  correct  for  childhood  and  old 


age,  but  simply  that  the  effect  of  the  error  upon  the  value 
of  annuitiesf  at  the  middle  ages  of  life  would  be  trivial.  The 
hypothesis  is  as  follows : — qf  eighty-six  persons  bom,  one 
dies  every  year,  till  all  are  extinct.  The  remainder  of 
eighty-six  years,  at  every  age,  Demoivre  called  the  cotn- 
plement  of  life.  The  half  of  the  complement  of  life  is  the 
average  duration  (commonly  called  the  expectation) ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  Demoivre's  hypothesis  is,  that,  according 
to  it,  every  person  has  an  even  chance  of  living  the  average 
time  of  people  of  his  age^  which  is  not  true  of  other  tables. 
The  Northampton  Tables  certainly  do  nearly  coincide  with 
this  law  at  the  middle  periods  of  life,  but  the  Carlisle  and 
most  other  tables  differ  materially  from  it.  Thus  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  the  average 
duration  is  to  the  age  of  sixty-one  and  a  hal£  whSe 
each  individual  aged  twenty  has  an  even  chance  of  living 
to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  (left  hand)  shows  the  number  of 
persons  out  of  ten  thousand  who  may  be  expected  to  die 
in  the  year  next  following  their  attaining  the  age  marked  in 
the  first  column,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  North- 
ampton and  Carlisle  Tables,  and  the  Belgian  Tables  of  M. 
Quetelet: — 


, 

".r 

North 

Car- 

Bel 

Hypo- 

^ge. 

amp- 

lisle. 

gian. 

Age. 

the- 

"•is. 

ton. 

sis. 

10 

132 

92 

45 

88 

10 

19-9 

20 

152 

140 

71 

120 

20 

18-5 

30 

179 

171 

101 

126 

30 

16-8 

40 

217 

209 

130 

144 

40 

14-8 

50 

278 

284 

134 

183 

50 

12-5 

60 

385 

402 

335 

325 

60 

9-7 

70 

625 

649 

516 

680 

70 

6-4 

80 

1667 

1343 

1217 

1425 

80 

2-3 

Norths 

Car. 

amp- 

lisle. 

tun. 

20*7 

23-5 

18-6 

21-7 

16-9 

1.9-6 

14-8 

17-1 

12-4 

14-3 

9-8 

10-5 

6-7 

7-1 

3-8 

4-4 

The  second  table  shows  the  values  of  annuities  on  lives 
of  the  ages  in  the  first  column,  at  three  per  cent.,  in  years' 
purchase.  Practically  speaking,  then,  the  celebrated  North- 
ampton Tables  agree  with  Demoi\Te*s  hypothesis  in  their 
money  results,  though  by  no  means  exhibiting  the  same 
physical  law  of  hfe. 

It  must  be  observed  of  Demoivre's  hypotliesis,  that  any 
one  which  supposes  uniform  decrements  throughout  is  en- 
titled to  the  name,  whether  the  limit  of  life  be  eighty-sLx 
years  or  not.  Conformably  to  this  view,  the  medication 
which  best  represents  the  Carlisle  Tables  would  be,  that,  of 
128  persons  born,  one  dies  every  year;  a  supposition  which 
would  be  as  much  in  excess  on  one  side,  for  old  lives, 
as  that  of  eighty-six  is  in  defect,  but  which  would  repre- 
sent (the  Orhsle  Tables  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age 
as  well  as  the  use  of  eighty-six  does  the  Northampton 
Tables. 

DE'MONA,  VAL  DI,  one  of  the  three  old  divisions  of 
Sicily,  which  comprised  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  is 
now  divided  into  tne  two  intendenza,  or  provinces  of  Cata- 
nia and  Messina.  A  great  part  of  the  Val  di  Demona  is 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  i£tna.  Near  the  north  coast,  and 
narallel  with  it,  is  a  continuation  of  mountains,  of  wluch 
Mount  Madonia,  the  antient  Nebrodes,  near  C^falu,  and 
Mount  Dinamari,  near  Messina,  are  the  highest  summits. 
The  Val  di  Demona  is  the  most  woody  part  of  all  Sicily. 
Besides  the  extensive  forests  which  cncirdeiEtna,  there  is 
near  the  north  coast  a  large  forest,  which,  under  the  names 
of  Bosco  di  Caronia,  Bosco  di  Castro,  andBosco  di  Cut6,  ex- 
tends more  than  20  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  The 
boundaries  of  the  Val  di  Demona  wore,  to  the  south, 
the  river  Giarretta,  which  divided  it  fi^m  Val  di  Note,  and, 
to  the  west,  the  small  river  Delia  Rouella,  which  separated 
it  firom  the  Val  di  Mazzara.  The  district  of  Cefalu, 
which  is  the  most  western  part  of  the  Val  di  Demona, 
forms  now  part  of  the  intendenza  or  province  of  Palermo. 

[iETNA.] 

DEMONSTRATION.  The  old  use  of  this  word  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  life  of  Copernicus.  It  meant  any 
manner  of  showing  either  the  connexion  of  a  conclusion 
with  its  premises,  or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  the  as- 
serted cause.  Thus  we  find  it  asserted  by  an  early  writer 
that  the  system  of  Copernicus,  though  false,  gave  truer 
demonstrations  of  the  celestial  motions  than  any  other: 
meaning  that  those  motions  could  be  more  easily  shown  'to 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  cited  than  o* 
any  other.  It  is  very  important,  in  reading  the  old  English 
writers,  to  remember  this  use  of  the  term.  ^-^  ^ 
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Demotutraticti  now  means  only  that  process  by  which 
a  result  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pre- 
mises firom  which  it  is  asserted  to  follow,  on  the  supposition 
that  those  premises  are  admitted,  either  as  mutter  of  fact, 
or  of  intuitive  evidence,  or  of  previous  demonstration.  Thus 
the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  demon- 
strates a  certain  property  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  on  the 
supposition— 1,  that  all  the  preceding  propositions  are  true: 
2,  that  the  axioms  used  in  geometry,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  are  true  also.  It  makes  the  consequence  as 
certain  as  the  premises,  by  means  of  the  indubitable  cha- 
racter of  the  connecting  process.  This  strict  use  of  the 
term  demonstration  belongs  to  the  science  of  logic,  which 
is  the  art  of  demonstrating  from  premises,  without  reference 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  premises  themselves. 

But  in  common  life  the  word  demonstration  means  any 
sort  of  reasoning  which  the  party  using  the  term  chooses  to 
call  proof.  '  I  consider  it  as  demonstrated,*  means  the  same 
thing  as '  evidence  has  been  offered  which  makes  it  so  pro- 
bable to  me  that  I  am  willing  to  act  upon  that  evidence.' 
Most  minds  have  no  idea  of  a  middle  state ;  they  either 
absolutely  receive  or  absolutely  reject:  so  that  in  fact 
demonstration  comes  with  ^xi^  degree  of  balance  of  evidence 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  admit  that  in  com- 
mon life  high  probability  is  the  ground  of  assent,  and  that 
it  never  can  be  otherwise :  but  there  is  mischief  in  the  use 
of  the  samd  term  both  for  logical  inference  and  for  its 
mixture  with  matters  of  guess  or  feeling,  or  unassisted  per- 
ception. The  logician  might  consent  to  abandon  the  word 
demonstration  for  popular  use,  and  to  adopt  another :  but 
it  would  result,  that  the  new  word,  whatever  it  might  be, 
would  immediately  be  seized  by  those  who  confound  what 
is  commonly  called  argument  with  what  is  actually  de- 
monstration. Whatever  may  be  the  strongest  term  in  use, 
it  will  be  adopted  by  strong  assertors :  nor  will  he  who  has 
shown  probable  reason,  however  ^eat,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  result  of  argument,  be  satisfied  unless  his  conclusion  be 
received  as  certain.  What  we  have  here  said  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  the  word  demonstration :  the  fallacy  to 
be  feared  is  the  placing  in  the  result  of  it,  in  one  sense,  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  is  only  obtained  by  confounding 
that  sense  with  another.  Two  parties,  both  convinced  that 
a  conclusion  has  a  high  degree  of  evidence,  dispute  whether 
the  evidence  amounts  to  demonsiraiion.  To  settle  this 
point,  they  sift  the  evidence  most  minutely,  and  perhaps 
entirely  forget  to  inquire  whether  they  mean  the  same 
thinjr  by  the  word  demonstration. 

DEMONSTRATIONS,  in  miUtary  affairs,  are  opera- 
tions of  any  kind  which  may  be  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  enemy  respecting  the  measures  which  it  is 
intended  to  employ  against  him. 

They  consist  in  displaying  an  apparent  activity  in  forming 
or  repairing  a  road,  or  in  sending  provisions  or  stores  to  a 
particular  place,  as  if  preparatory  to  a  march  of  troops  in 
that  direction;  in  marking  out  ground  as  if  for  an  encamp- 
ment ;  and  in  detaching  bodies  of  troops  to  make  false 
attacks.  Such  demonstrations  are  made  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  inducing  an  enemy  to  divide  his  forces,  and  thus 
M'cakcn  his  line  at  points  against  which  the  real  movement 
or  attack  is  intended  to  be  directed. 

In  order  to  succeed,  however,  in  these  demonstrations, 
they  should  be  made  with  great  precaution,  that  they  may 
have  every  appearance  of  indicating  a  serious  enterprise  : 
even  the  troops  who  are  to  execute  them  should  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  object  in  view,  lest  a  deficiency  of 
energy  should  betray  the  secret  to  the  enemy,  who  must 
be  supposed  to  be  on  his  guard  against  such  attempts, 
and  who  may  consequently  take  measures  to  render  them 
useless. 

DEMO'SlllENES  was  born  probably  about  B.C.  384, 01. 
99.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen of  the  demus  Psoania,  who  carried  on  the  trades  of 
cutler  and  cabinet-maker,  and  of  Cleobule,  the  daughter  of 
Gylon.  This  Gylon,  who  had  been  governor  of  Nymphseum, 
an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  be- 
trayed it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterwards  taking  refuge 
with  their  chief,  married  a  Scythian  woman,  who  was  the 
maternal  grandmother  of  Demosthenes.  This  impurity  of 
blood  and  the  misconduct  of  Gylon,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, formed  a  theme  for  the  taunts  of  ^Eschines.  iuration 
against  Ctesiphon,)  There  is  a  well-known  allusion  in 
J  uvenal  to  the  trade  of  Demosthenes  the  elder  (x.  130) : 


Qaeitt  pAtex  udinlta  tnusa  ftiligiDe  lipptti, 
A  carbone  et  forolnibu>  gladiotqae  puanic 
f  Dcude  et  luteo  Viucano  ad  rhetora  knisit.* 

The  point  of  the  satirist  is  howevet  somewhat  lost,  vbtti 
we  remember  that  Flutarch  applies  to  the  fotfaer  a  term 
{Ka\oK<iy6^oQ)  which  expresses  m  that  can  be  said  to  die  ad- 
vantage of  a  man,  and  that  he  had  two  manufactories 
(4p7a<rr^pia)  containing  on  the  whole  more  than  50  alaves. 
(Creuzer,  View  of  Slavery  in  Rome,  note  40,  and  the  Ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  against  AphobuS.) 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  seven  yean 
old,  leaving  him  and  a  sister,  younger  than  himself^  to  the 
care  of  three  guardians,  Aphobus  and  Demophon,  his  first 
cousins,  and  I^erippides,  a  friend.  The  property  left  by  him 
amounted  to  15  talents,  above  3000/.  in  specie,  taking  silver 
as  the  standard.  The  guardians,  however,  as  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes  himself  disregarded  all  bis  father's  injunc- 
tions, and,  while  they  neglected  to  improve  the  ptoperty  of 
which  they  were  trustees,  embezzled  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 
{Orations  against  Aphobus,)  Plutarch  states  that  they  also 
deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masters.  He  himself  how 
ever,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  all  that 
concerns  his  own  history,  boasts  of  the  fitting  education 
which  he  had  received.  {Orat,  on  the  Crown,  p.  3 12.)  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  philosophy  tmder  Plato,  and  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Eubulides  of  Miletus. 

Having  heard  Callistratus  plead  on  one  occasion,  he  was 
fired  bv  that  orator's  success  with  ambition  to  become  an 
orator  himself,  and  he  accordingly  received  instructions  in 
the  rhetorical  art  from  Issbus.  Cicero  {De  Oratore  ii.  94) 
mentions  Demosthenes  as  one  of  those  who  came  ibrtb  tcom 
the  school  of  Isocrates :  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressly states  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  invent  reasons  why  Demosthenes  should 
have  preferred  the  instructions  of  Isseus.  We  assume  how- 
ever that  Isseus  was  his  principal  instructor,  in  accordance 
with  the  testimony  of  tne  various  biographers.  (labanius, 
Zosimus.)  We  are  told  that  many  suspected  the  speeches 
against  his  guardians  to  have  been  written,  while  c^exs 
said  that  they  were  corrected,  by  Issbus,  partly  because 
Demosthenes  was  so  young  when  they  were  delivered,  and 
partly  because  they  bore  marks  of  the  style  of  Is»us.  He 
IS  said  to  have  taken  lessons  in  action  from  Arbtonicus,  a 


player. 

The  physical  disadvantages  under  which  Demosthenes  la- 
boured are  well  known,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sur- 
mounted them  is  often  quoted  as  an  example  to  encourage 
others  to  persevere.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  authority  for  some  of  these  stories  is  but  small,  and 
that  they  rest  on  the  assertions  of  writers  of  late  date.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution :  he  had  a  feeble  voice, 
an  indistinct  articulation,  and  a  shortness  of  breath.  Find- 
ing that  these  defects  impaired  the  effect  of  his  speeches,  he 
sot  resolutely  to  work  to  overcome  them.  The  means 
which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  to  remedy  these  defects  look 
very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of  the  rhetorical 
school,  though  Plutarch  (Demosthn  x.)  quotes  Demetrius 
the  Phalerian  as  saying  that  he  had  from  the  orator's  own 
moutli  what  Plutarch  has  stated  in  the  chapter  just  referred 
to.  Among  these  means  we  hear  of  climbing  up  hills  with 
pebbles  in  nis  mouth,  declaiming  on  the  eea  shore,  or  with  a 
sword  hung  so  as  to  strike  his  shoulder  when  he  made  an 
uncouth  gesture.  He  is  also  said,  to  have  shut  himself  up 
at  times  in  a  cave  under  ground  for  study's  sake,  and  this 
for  months  together. 

Having  been  emancipated  from  his  guardians,  aAer  a  mi- 
nority of  ten  years,  he  commenced  a  prosecution  against 
them  to  recover  his  property.  Estimating  his  losses  at 
30  talents  (inclusive  of  ten  years*  interest),  he  sued  Apho- 
bus for  one-third  part,  and  gained  his  cause,  without  how- 
ever succeeding  in  obtaining  more  than  a  small  part  of  his 
money.  This  took  place  B.C.  364,  wlien  he  was  in  his  20th 
year,  or,  as  he  says  himself  (Mrf.  539,  }  23),  when  he  was 
quite  a  boy ;  but  the  extant  orations  against  his  guai'dians  are 
evidently  not  tlie  work  of  a  youth  of  that  age,  as  a  careful 
perusal  of  these  'orations  will  clearly  show.  He  subse- 
quentlv  adopted  the  profession  of  writing  and  delivering,  as 
a  hired  advocate,  speeches  for  persons  engaged  in  private 
aud  public  causes — ^a  practice  which  was  now  generally 
adopted  by  the  Greek  omtors,  and  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable profit.  His  first  speech  on  a  public  occasion 
.  was  made  in  355  B.C.,  in  which  vegFlip^wrote  the  speech. 
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•gainst  Androtioiit  tiid  wrote  and  delivered  that  against 
Leptines.' 

Qf  his  speeches  relating  to  puhlic  concerns,  there  are 
three  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  personal  history : 
the  speech  against  Midias,  that  concerning  Malversation 
in  the  Embassy,  and  that  in  behalf  of  Ctesiphon,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  '  Oration  on  the  Crown.'  The  two 
last  are  briefly  noticed  under  the  article  ifischines.  [JEs- 
CHINES.]  With  reference  to  the  first,  it  should  be  pre- 
mised (hat,  in  the  year  351  B.C.,  Demosthenes  voluntarily 
undertook  the  expensive  office  of  Choragus,  and  that,  du- 
ring the  performances  at  the  Dionysia,  when  discharging 
his  duties,  he  was  insulted  and  struck  by  Midias.  Demo- 
sthenes brought  an  action  against  Midias  for  assaultinj;  him 
in  the  performance  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  thus  Midias  was  involved  in  a  prosecution  for 
sacrilege.  Demosthenes  obtained  a  verdict.  The  extant 
oration  against  Midias  was  written  three  years  afterwards. 

The  first  speech  on  a  public  affair  that  remains,  and  pro- 
bably the  first  which  Demosthenes  published,  is  that  on  the 
Synunorise,  which  was  delivered  b.c.  354.  A  few  words 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
time. 

About  ten  years  previous  to  this  oration  the  power  of 
Sparta  had  been  broken  by  Thebes,  who  in  her  turn  sank 
into  inactivity  after  the  death  of  her  great  general  Epami- 
nondas  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  362 ;  three  years  after 
this  time  Philip  of  Macedon  began  his  reign.  His  first  step, 
after  defeating  two  other  claimants  to  the  throne  and  com- 
pelling the  Pseonians  and  Illyrians  to  submission,  was  to 
possess  himself  of  several  Greek  colonies  to  the  south  of 
Macedonia,  and  to  interfere  in  a  war  of  succession  then  going 
on  in  Thessaly.  Athens,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  been  engaged  from  357  to 
355  B.C.  in  a  war  with  her  allies,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Cos,  and 
Byzantium,  which  ended  in  their  throwing  off  the  yoke 
under  which  she  had  held  them,  about  a  year  before  tfa«  de- 
livery of  the  oration  on  the  Symmorise.  There  were,  as 
usual,  two  parties  in  Athens.  With  one  of  these,  which  was 
headed  by  Phocion,  Philip  had  an  intimate  connexion,  and 
this  party  was  not  unfavourable  to  his  designs,  either 
through  want  of  energy,  or  from  believing  that  they  would 
do  Greece  no  injury.  The  other  part^,  called  by  Mitford 
•  the  War  Party,'  was  headed  by  a  profligate  general  named 
Chares,  and  was  that  to  which  Demosthenes  was  afterwards 
attached. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  the  time  was  the 
war  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  by  the  Phocians.  There  had  been  a  dispute  as  to 
the  sacred  land,  which  had  long  belonged  to  Phocis,  and  the 
Amphictyonic  coimcil  asserting  their  claim,  Philomelus 
the  Phocian  seized  the  temple,  and  its  treasures  were  fre^y 
used  in  the  war,  which  continued  till  346.  It  was  through 
this  war  that  Philip  contrived  to  identify  his  interests  with 
that  of  the  Amphictyons  at  large,  and  at  last  to  be  elected 
their  leader,  and  hence  we  must  generally  consider  the 
leading  parties  in  the  struggle  between  Philip  and  Demo- 
sthenes to  have  been  the  Amphictyonic  states  and  Mace- 
don on  the  one  side,  against  Athens  and  occasionally  Persia 
on  the  other ;  while  we  must  remember  that  in  Thebes,  the 
principal  Amphictyonic  state,  there  was  a  strong  party 
against  Philip,  as  in  Athens  there  was  6ne  equally  strong 
for  him. 

Under  these  circumstanees,  Demosthenes  ma4e  his  ora- 
tion on  the  Symmorite,  which  in  pa^rt  relates  to  a  question 
of  finance,  but  more  particularly  to  a  scheme  then  on  foot 
for  sending  Chares  with  an  armament  into  Asia  against  the 
Persians;  a  project  utterly  preposterous,  as  Amens  had 
enough  to  do  to  hold  her  ground  against  the  refiractory 
colonies  and  sul]jeet  states,  without  engaging  in  other 
undertakings.  Against  this  measure  Demostnenes  directed 
his  eloquence  with  success,  and  this  may  be  considered  the 
beginning  of  his  struggle  with  Philip,  for  the  Macedonian 
cause  would  have  gained  by  any  loss  which  Athens  might 
sustain.  About  a  year  after,  Philip  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  ihe  affaurs  of  the  Sacred  War,  as  that  in  Phocis  is 
usuallv  called.  He  defeated  the  Phocian  alliance,  and  only 
letired,  as  it  should  seem,  to  avoid  any  rupture  with  Athens, 
such  as  might  preclude  all  hope  of  adding  her  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  auxiUaries.  At  this  juncture  Demosthenes,  who 
had  been  opposed  to  the  former  war,  joined  Chares,  and 
deliTerc4  his  first  Philippic, 


The  motive  of  this  apparent  change  of  opinion  is  evident: 
on  the  former  occasion,  he  saw  that  war  would  hav6  beeli 
the  dispersion  of  strength  which  was  needflil  for  a  nearer 
struggle ;  now,  he  saw  that  the  time  for  that  struggle  was 
come,  and  knew  that,  to  be  effectual,  Athens  must  direct 
it.  (Oration  on  ihe  Croum,  p.  249.)  But  Athens,  how- 
ever powerful  when  roused,  had  lost  mudi  of  that  spirit 
of  inaividual  bravery  which  characterized  her  in  the  best 
times  of  her  history.  The  exhortations  of  Demosthenes 
failed  in  producing  the  desired  effect;  nor  was  it  till  Philip 
had  defeated  Kersobleptes  the  Thracian,.whom  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians  to  support  as  his  rival,  that  they 
considered  themselves  compelled  to  commence  mili^uT' 
operations  against  him. 

This  was  at  last  done  by  sending  successive  expeditions 
to  Ol3mthus,  a  maritime  town  near  the  isthmus  of  Paliene, 
and  by  an  inroad  into  EuboDa,  under  the  direction  of  Phodon, 
by  means  of  which  the  Macedonian  influence  was  lessened 
in  that  island.  The  former  step  was  however  the  more  im- 
portant, as  Olynthus  was  a  place  of  strength,  and  was 
looked  on  with  great  jealousy  by  Philip. 

Olynthus  had  made  alliance  with  Athens  contrary  to  a 
compact  with  Philip,  and  although  well  enough  supplied 
with  arms  and  men,  it  required  the  assistance  of  Athenian 
soldiers.  To  provide  for  these  expeditions,  Demosthenes,  in 
his  Olynthiao  orations,  advised  the  appUcation  of  the  mo- 
ney appropriated  to  the  public  festivals,  and  in  so  doing 
was  opposed  by  Phocion :  this  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
petty  attack  by  Mitford,  who  believing  the  oration  ircpS 
SwTd^tog  to  be  genuine,  accuses  Demosthenes  of  inconsis- 
tency, as  in  that  oration  the  speaker  opposes  a  similar 
measure.  And  yet  taking  Mitford's  own  ground,  we  should 
rather  admire  the  steaiOness  of  purpose  which  made  him 
oppose  his  own  friends  when  he  thought  it  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  discrimination  which  told  him  that  Uie 
time  and  opportunity  for  effort  were  now  come. 

In  spite  hdwever  of  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes,  Olynthus 
was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  spring  of  347  b.  c,  and  we  may 
here  remark,  that  the  frequency  of  ftiilure  in  action  against 
an  enemy  who  was  constantly  outdone  in  negotiation,  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  Mitford  notices, 
of  the  decline  in  personal  brav^  in  a  nation  long  used  to 
conquest. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  year  Demosthenes,  with^schines 
and  eight  or  nine  others;  went  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to 
treat  of  peace.  According  to  ^schines,  he  exhibited  great 
want  of  self-possession  on  this  occasion.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  attribute  it  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  departed  through  fear  of  present 
danger  from  his  one  great  object  of  opposition  to  Philip, 
who,  even  during  the  settlement  of  preliminaries,  seized 
on  several  Thracian  towns.  The  motive  which  urged 
Demosthenes'  to  agree  to  a  peace  is  probably  that  assigned 
by  Schaumahn  (see  also  Demosth.  Orat.  on  the  Peace), 
that  the  means  of  resistance  were  too  small  to  allow 
any  hope  that  Athens  alone  could  use  them  effectually. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Demosthenes  never  slackened  his 
efforts,  and  in  343  b.  c.  we  find  him  accusing  ^schines  of 
malversation  in  the  fbnner  embassy,  and  acting  as  one 
in  a  second  to  counteract  Philip's  influence  in  Ambrada 
and  Peloponnesus.  Since  the  cessation  of  the  Phocian 
war  in  346  B.  c,  this  influence  appears  to  have  increased,  as 
well  by  the  weakening  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  as  by  his 
acquisition  of  two  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  council ; 
hence  the  renewed  enersy  of  Demosthenes  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Diopeithes  to  me  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of 
protec^ng  th^  Athenian  com  trade.  (Orat  on  the  Crown, 
p.  254.) 

About  this  time  too  Demosthenes  became  in  a  more  decided 
sense  the  leader  of  his  party,  in  the  room  of  Chares,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  employed  himself  in  supporting  and 
strengUiening  the  antiJ^acedonian  party  in  Greece.  His 
principal  measures  were  an  embassy  to  the  Persians ;  the 
strengthening  of  the  alliance  with  Byzantium  and  Perin- 
thus  for  the  purpose  of  forming  alliances;  and  the  re- 
linquishment by  Athens  of  all  claim  on  Eutoa,  in  which 
Phocion  concurred. 

The  struggle  now  began.  Philip  laid  siege  to  Pei^thus, 
to  Selymbria,  and  afterwards  to  Byzantium,  and  fitted 
out  a  fleet.  At  this  juncture,  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
fourth  Philippic  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  re- 
commended the  restoration  of  the  fostival-money  to  its 
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original  use,  alleging  the  scruples  felt  by  some  concern- 
ing its  application  to  military  purposes,  and  the  increase 
in  revenue  which  rendered  that  application  no  longer 
necessary.  In  339  b.c.  the  siege  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus  was  raised,  and  a  short  peace  ensued ;  but  in  the 
succeeding  spring  Philip  was  chosen  Amphictyonic  eeneral. 
The  object  of  Demosthenes  was  now  somewhat  changed. 
Before,  he  had  to  oppose  a  forei^  influence  which  sought 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  affieivs  of  the  Grecian  States ; 
now  that  wish  had  been  gained,  and  his  business  became 
that  of  arranging  party  against  party  in  the  dififerent  sec- 
tions of  the  same  nation. 

From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  ChsDronea  he  was  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  to  detach  different  states  from  the 
Amphictyonic  alliance.  At  Thebes  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful: a  strict  alliance  was  concluded  between  Thebes 
and  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  became  almost  as  much  the 
minister  of  the  one  state  as  of  the  other.  He  defeated  all 
the  counter  efforts  of  Python,  Philip's  agent,  and  procured 
the  preparation  of  an  army  and  fleet  to  act  against  Philip, 
who  had  seized  and  fortified  Elatea,  a  principal  town  in 
Phocis.  But  his  hopes  were  again  destroyed  at  the  battle  of 
Chseronea,  in  the  summer  of  338  B.C.,  and  Philip  remained 
apparently  master  of  the  destinies  of  Greece;  perhaps 
not  unaided  in  the  conflict  by  a  superstition  which  con- 
sidered his  cause  as  in  some  sari  identified  with  that  of 
Apollo,  the  Delphian  god.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  party  of  Phocion  made  some  faint  attempt  at  action ; 
but  Philip,  with  his  usual  remarkable  policy,  forestalled 
them  by  releasing  hia  Athenian  prisoners  and  using  his 
victory  with  the  greatest  moderation. 

Demosthenes  joined  in  the  flight  from  Chasronea,  not 
without  some  disgrace,  and  does  not  again  appear  till  the 
funeral  ceremony  for  those  who  fell,  when  he  pronounced 
the  customary  oration  (which,  however,  has  been  decided 
not  to  be  that  which  goes  under  this  name),  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  became 
victual-provider  for  the  city,  superintended  the  repairs  of 
the  fortifications,  and  was  proceeding  with  his  usual  vigour 
in  prosecuting  his  political  schemes,  when  news  came  that 
Philip  had  been  assassinated,  July,  336  b.  c.  The  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  on  this  occasion,  as  reported  by  Plutarch  and 
^schines,  has  sometimes  furnished  a  subject  for  strong 
animadversion.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  a  white 
robe,  although  his  daughter  was  just  dead;  and  he  or  his 
friends  proposed  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin 
of  Philip.  As  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  it  may  be  said 
in  his  defence,  that  it  only  indicates  how  completely  devoted 
he  was  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  even  to  the  exclusion,  in 
a  ereat  degree,  of  private  affections. 

Mitford  has  devoted  a  section  to  anecdotes  of  his  &- 
vourite  character,  Philip,  whose  merits  no  admirer  of  De- 
mosthenes would  wish  to  depreciate,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
great  Athenian  orator  and  statesman  being,  that  he  made 
head  so  successfully  against  such  an  opponent  It  is  the 
habit  of  party  writers  to  ascribe  unbounded  virtues  or  to 
withhold  all  kind  of  praise,  with  equal  want  of  reason. 
The  history  of  the  times  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes,  by 
Mitford  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  this  habit  that 
we  can  refer  to. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  persevered 
in  his  decided  opposition  to  Macedon.  Alexander's  first 
employment,  after  his  election  as  stateholder  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic league,  was  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the 
northern  and  western  provinces  of  Macedonia.  While  he 
was  absent,  a  report  of  his  death  was  spread  at  Thebes, 
which  revolted  from  the  confederacy.  Demosthenes  (Plu- 
tarch) fanned  the  flame  of  this  insurrection,  and,  on 
Alexander's  sudden  appearance  before  lliebes,  Demo- 
sthenes was  appointed  to  confer  with  him ;  but  he  went  only 
to  the  borders  of  Attica.  As  Alexander  demanded  his 
person  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  to- 
gether with  nine  other  Athenians,  on  the  pretext  of 
trying  them  as  traitors,  it  is  most  probable  that,  when 
he  was  sent  on  the  mission  to  Thebes,  he  had  reason  to  fear 
some  act  of  violence  if  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
Macedon.  Demades,  a  man  as  high  in  point  of  intellect 
as  he  was  debased  in  morals,  was  the  negotiator  in  his  place, 
and  by  some  means  or  other  contrived  to  save  Demosthenes. 
It,  as  Plutarch  relates  (Life  qf  Phocion),  a  bribe  wis  given 
to  Demades  to  persuade  him  to  exertion  in  behalf  of  De- 
mosthenes, it  only  reflects  shame  on  the  receiver,  and  does 


not  seem  to  implicate  Demosthenes  in  any  such  charge  oa 
meanness  as  Mlitford  lias  made  against  him.  (xliv.,  $  3.) 

During  Alexander's  Persian  expedition,  Demostheoes 
had  to  sustain  an  attack  from  his  old  rival  ^schines.  J9e 
defended  himself  from  the  charges  brought  against  hint 
[i£scHiNEs]  in  the  oration  called  that  *0n  the  Crown.* 
But  we  hear  little  of  him  as  a  public  man.  He  probaUy 
considered  that,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece  was  employed  in  schemes  most  likely  to 
conduce  to  her  welfare,  from  the  ruinous  effect  they  pro- 
mised to  produce  on  the  strength  of  Macedonia,  any  mea- 
sures likely  to  recall  Alexander  from  Asia  would  only  be 
the  means  of  binding  still  faster  those  chains  whldi  it  had 
been  his  own  constant  aim  to  loosen. 

The  only  afflEur  of  moment  in  which  Demosthenes  was  at 
this  time  engaged  was  occasioned  by  the  treachery  of 
Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander  s  generals,  who  had  been  left 

fovernor  of  Babylon  when  Alexander  proceeded  on  his 
ndian  expedition.  Harpalus,  having  grossly  abused  bis 
trust,  fled  to  Europe  on  the  return  of  Alexander,  accom- 
panied by  6000  Greek  soldiers.  He  came  to  Athens  as  a 
suppliant,  and  engaged  the  orators  to  support  him.  All 
but  Demosthenes  espoused  his  cause  with  readiness,  and 
he  at  last  concurred,  not  without  suspicion  of  bribeij. 
I  (Plutarch.)  The  Athenians,  however,  refused  to  listen  to 
his  proposal  of  organizing  a  movement  against  Alelander, 
and  prosecuted  Demosthenes  for  recommending  measures 
not  lor  the  good  of  the  state.  He  was  fined  50  talents 
by  the  Areopagus,  and,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay 
this  sum,  retired  to  iEgina  andTroezene,  where  he  remained 
from  3*24  B.  c.  till  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  occurred 
in  the  following  year.  Immediately  on  the  news  of  that 
event,  he  renewed  his  opposition  to  Macedon,  even  befbre 
his  recall,  which  Plutarch  says  was  owing  to  this  conduct 

During  the  Lamian  war  he  presided  at  Athens,  and  when 
Antipater  defeated  the  confederate  Greeks,  and  marciN?d 
upon  the  city,  Demosthenes,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  con- 
federacy, judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  Calauria,  a  Uttle 
island  opposite  TrcBzene,  where  he  took  refuge  in  a  temple  of 
Poseidon.  Macedonian  messengers  were  sent  to  ]>er8uade 
him  to  accompany  them  to  Antipater,  but  he  resisted  all 
their  entreaties.  Plutarch,  from  whom  this  account  is 
taken,  says,  that  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple 
under  pretence  of  writing  a  letter,  and  while  there  took 
poison,  and  died  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  tem^e.  An- 
other and  much  more  probable  account,  which  Plutarch 
also  gives  as  coming  firom  one  of  Demosthenes'  friends,  is, 
that  *  by  the  singulu:  favour  and  providence  of  the  gods  be 
was  thus  rescued  from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Mace- 
donians ;'  in  other  words,  that  he  died  of  some  sudden  at- 
tack brought  on  by  the  anxiety  and  disappointments  of  the 
last  few  weeks  of  hit  life. 

Demosthenes  se^ms  to  have  been  actuated  all  through 
his  political  life  bf  the  strongest  passion  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  his  nat/Ve  state ;  and  if  he  only  delayed  the  fete  of 
his  country,  be  did  what  no  one  else  seems  to  have  at- 
tempted. It  IS  the  highest  praise  of  his  prudence  and  fore- 
sight that  aU  his  pohtical  predictions  were  verified ;  as  he 
distinctly  foresaw,  it  was  the  influence  of  Macedon,  and  not 
internal  dissension,  which  destroyed  the  sovere^  and  in- 
dependent political  communities  of  Greece.  Those  who 
expect  to  find  in  his  style  of  oratory  the  fervid  and  impas- 
sioned language  of  a  man  carried  away  by  his  feelings  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  judgment,  will  be  disappointed.  He  is 
said  not  to  have  been  a  ready  speaker,  and  to  have  required 
preparation.  All  his  orations  bear  the  marks  of  an  effort 
to  convince  the  understanding  rather  than  to  work  on  the 

Sssions  of  his  hearers.  And  this  is  the  highest  praise, 
en  may  be  permaded  by  splendid  imagery,  well-chosen 
words,  and  appeals  to  their  passions ;  but  to  convince  by 
a  calm  and  clear  address,  when  the  speaker  has  no  unfeir 
advantages  of  person  or  of  manner,  and  calls  to  his  aid 
none  of  the  tricks  of  rhetoric, — this  is  what  Cicero  calls  the 
oratory  of  Demosthenes,  the  ideal  model  of  true  eloquence. 
{Orat  c.  7.)  Most  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  on 
political  affairs,  as  we  now  possess  them,  are  laboured  com- 
positions, which  have  evidently  been  frequently  corrected 
by  the  author  before  he  brought  them  into  that  state  in 
which  they  now  appear.  Notwithstanding  the  easy  flow 
of  the  language,  the  art  and  industry  of  the  orator  are 
visible  in  almost  every  line ;  and  in  nothinar  are  they  more 
apparent  than  in  the  admirable  skill  by  wnich  he  makes 
Jigitizecfbv 
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aliftofit  every  period  produce  its  effect,  and  in  the  well- 
JMdged  antithesis  whicn  gives  such  force  and  precision  to 
his  expression,  that  it  seems  as  if  no  other  words  and  no 
other  order  of  words  could  he  so  appropriate  as  those  which 
he  has  chosen.  The  style  of  many  of  the  orations  on  civil 
matters  which  were  delivered  before  the  courts  of  justice  is 
very  different:  there  is  an  air  of  easy  negligence  about 
them,  and  an  absence  of  that  laboured  accuracy  which  cha- 
racterizes his  other  compositions.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
sentences  that  might  be  called  grammatically  incorrect. 
But  these  orations  are  invaluable  as  specimens  of  what  we 
now  call  stating  a  case,  and  well  worth  the  attentive  study 
of  those  who  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
social  condition  of  Athens  at  that  time. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  political  and  judicial,  and  this  last  again  into 
those  delivered  in  public  and  those  in  private  causes.* 

Those  of  the  first  class  which  are  extant  were  delivered 
in  the  following  order :— The  oration  on  the  Symmoria?, 
B.C.  354;  for  the  Megalopolitans,  b.c.  353;  the  1st  Phi- 
lippic, B.C.  352 ;  for  the  Rhodians,  B.C.  351 ;  the  three 
Olynthiacs,  also  called  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Philippics, 
B.C.  349  ;  the  5th  Philippic  (which  forms  part  of  the  1st  in 
our  present  copies),  b.c.  347  ;  the  6th  Philippic,  also  called 
the  oration  on  the  Peace,  b.c.  346 ;  the  7th  Philippic, 
B.C.  344;  the  8th  Philippic,  also  called  the  oration  con- 
cerning Halonnesus,  b.c.  343;  the  9th  Philippic,  also 
called  the  oration  on  the  Chersonesus,  the  10th  and  11th 
Philippics  (also  called  the  3rd  and  4th),  all  in  b.c.  341 ; 
the  r2th  Philippic,  also  called  the  oration  against  the 
Letter,  b.c.  339 ;  the  Funeral  oration,  B.C.  338 ;  and  the 
oration  on  the  treaty  with  Alexander,  after  b.c.  334.  Of 
those,  that  concernine;  Halonnesus,  the  11th  Philippic, 
also  called  the  4th,  and  that  against  the  Letter,  arc  decided 
to  be  df  doubtful  authority,  as  is  also  the  oration  on  the 
Contribution  (inpl  ffwrdU^g),  which  is  of  doubtful  date, 
that  on  the  treaty  with  Alexander,  and  the  Funeral  oration. 

Of  the  1st  division  in  the  2nd  class,  we  find  those  against 
Androtion  and  Leptines,  b.c.  355 ;  that  against  Timocrates, 
B.C.  353 ;  that  against  Aristocrates,  b.c.  352 ;  that  against 
Midias,  b.c.  348;  that  on  Malversation  in  the  Embassy, 
B.C.  343 ;  that  against  Nesera,  about  b.c.  340 ;  that  against 
Theocrines,  after  b.c.  336 ;  the  two  against  Aristogiton, 
after  b.c.  338 ;  that  on  the  Crown,  b.c.  330.  Those  who 
are  curious  respecting  the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  ora- 
tions, may  refer  to  (jlinton  (Fasti  Hellen,,  p.  361),  from 
whom  these  dates  are  taken. 

Of  the  2nd  division  are  the  three  against  Aphobus,  the 
two  against  One  tor,  and  that  against  Callippus,  all  in  b.c. 
364 ;  those  against  Polycles,  and  on  the  Naval  Crown,  after 
B.C.  361 ;  that  against  Timotheus,  before  b.c.  351 ;  that 
against  £uergus  and  Mnesibulus,  after  b.c.  356;  that 
against  ZenoSiemis,  after  b.c.  355  ;  those  against  BoBotus 
and  for  Phormio,  b.c.  350 ;  the  two  against  Stephanus, 
before  343  b.c.  ;  that  against  BoBOtus  about  the  dowry  b.c. 
347 ;  that  against  Pantcenetus,  after  347  b.c.  ;  that  against 
Eubulides,  after  346  b.c.  ;  that  against  Conon,  after  343 
B.C. ;  that  against  Olympiodorus,  after  343  b.c.  ;  that  in 
the  cause  of  Phormio,  after  336  B.C. ;  that  against  Diony- 
sodorus,  after  331  b.c.  To  these  must  be  added,  that 
against  Apaturius;  that  in  the  cause  of  Lacritus;  that 
against  Nausimaohus  and  Xenopithes;  those  against 
Spudias,  PhsBuippus,  Macartatus,  Leochares,  Nicostratus, 
and  Callicles.  Of  these  in  the  second  class  doubts  are 
entertained  regarding  the  authenticity  of  those  against 
Necera,  Theocrines,  ^istogiton,  Onetor,  Timotheus,  Euer- 
gus  and  Mnesibulus,  Stephanus,  Eubulides,  Phsenippus 
and  Nicostratus ;  but  of  these  Schaumann  decides  for  those 
against  Timotheus  and  Eubulides. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  were  edited  ten  times  in 
the  sLxteenth  century,  and  twice  in  the  seventeenth.  They 
have  been  re-edited  by  Taylor,  Reiske,  the  Abb6  Auger, 
Schaefer,  and  Bokker.  The  text  of  Bekker,  which  is  now 
the  standard,  is  founded  on  a  carefUl  collation  of  the  MSS. 
Those  who  are  admirers  of  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity, 
and  of  the  greatest  of  all  ages,  ou^ht  to  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  this  distinguished  philologist  for  purging  the  text 
from  the  wild  conjectures  of  Reiske  and  others,  and  giving 
us  the  genuine  readings  of  the  best  MSS.  Of  separate  ora- 
tions, F.  A.  Wolf  has  given  an  edition  of  that  against  Lep- 
tines ;  Riidiger  of  that  on  the  Peace,  of  the  first  Philippic, 


*  The  distinctioD  between  public  and  i»rivate  caoMt  ii  rvugfUy  that  which 
Id  Soglith  law  Mists  beiwMa  srioiBal  and  «iTil  eases. 


and  the  tliree  Olynthiacs ;  Buttmann  and  Blumeof  the  Mi- 
dias ;  and  Voemel  of  the  Philippics. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  were  trans- 
lated into  German  with  notes,  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  Lemgo, 
1764 ;  a  correct,  but  tasteless  version.  The  political  speeches 
were  translated  with  notes,  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1805-8 ; 
and  the  eleven  Philippics,  by  Alb.  Gerh.  Becker,  Halle, 
1824-26.  There  are  also  other  German  translations  of 
some  of  the  speeches.  There  is  a  French  translation  of 
Demosthenes  and  iEschines  by  Auger.  Leland  has  trans- 
lated into  English  all  the  orations  which  refer  to  Philip, 
including  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  with  the  oration 
of  iEschines  against  Ctesiphon,  and  one  by  Dinarchus,  but 
with  no  great  success.  To  express  the  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  force  of  the  original,  would  require  the  translator 
to  possess  powers  the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  Demos- 
thenes himself  possessed,  ^d  near  them  in  degree. 

(Mitford'sGre«?e;  Schaumann's  Prolegomena  to  Demos- 
thenes ;  Plutarch's  Demosthenes;  Life  by  Zosimus  of 
Ascalon;  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators;  Taylor's  Life  of 
Demosthenes;  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  and  the  Orations 
0/  Demosthenes,) 
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Dust  of  Demosthenea.  Townley  Gallery,  British  Museum. 
Height.  1  foot  8i  inches. 

DEMOUSTIER,  CHARLES  ALBERT,  a  French 
writer,  bom  at  ViHers-Cotterets  in  the  year  1 760.  He  was  con- 
nected on  his  fether's  side  with  the  family  of  Racine.  The 
work  which  chiefly  brought  him  into  notice  was  his  *  Let- 
tres  A  Emilie  sur  la  Mythologie.'  These  letters  are  written 
in  a'pleasiug  style,  and  attained  that  popularity  which  is 
usually  awarded  to  works  on  learned  subjects,  when  written 
in  an  amusing  manner.  Indeed  it  appears  to  have  gained 
more  than  its  just  meed  of  applause,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  this  had  subsided,  a  re-action  took  place,  and 
the  work  was  censured  with  too  much  severity.  His  other 
works  are  chiefly  theatrical ;  of  these  *  Le  Conciliateur,*  a 
comedy  in  verse,  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful ; 
there  is  not  much  humour  in  it,  and  scarcely  any  delinea- 
tion of  character,  but  the  plot  is  excellently  constructed, 
the  incidents  are  striking  and  uncommon,  and  the  author 
has  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  difiicult  task  of  expressing 
moral  sentiments,  without  being  mawkish.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  Demoustier  which  proves  his  excessive  good  humour  : 
A  young  man  being  present  at  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  author's  comedies,  felt  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  re- 
quested the  gentleman  beside  him  to  lend  him  a  hollow 
key  (whistling  with  a  key  being  the  French  mode  of  ex- 
pressing disapprobation) ;  the  gentleman  complied  with  his 
request,  and  was  no  other  than  Demoustier  himself.  He 
died  at  the  place  of  his  birth  in  1801. 

DEMULCENTS  are  medicinal  agents  which  have  the 
property  of  protecting  sensible  surfaces  from  the  action  of 
irritating  matter,  by  hindering  it  from  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  them.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from 
diluents,  of  which  water  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
which  often  lessen  acrimony  by  diluting  or  attenuating  the 
fluid  in  which  it  exists.  "When  much  water  is  present  in 
any  demulcent  liquid,  the  action  is  nartly  that  of  a  diluent, 
but  the  chief  benefit  resul.ts  from  the  bland  nature  of  the 
substance,  or  from  its  viscidity.  Demulcents  are  either 
solutions,  such  as  mucilagp  of  gum  arabic^^r  certain  sub^ 
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stances  taeobanically  dtffiued  throng  VBtor  or  milk,  such 
as  wax,  spermaceti,  or  suet  Their  beneficial  effects  are 
{neatest  over  the  mucous  surfaces  with  which  they  come 
fnto  immediate  contact,  such  as  the  throat,  stomach,  and 
intestinal  canal,  but  by  sympathy  their  soothing  action 
would  appear  to  be  extended  to  tlie  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
lungs,  ana  of  the  urino-genital  org^ans.  Mucilaginous  sub- 
stances, such  as  gum,  are  not  easily  digested,  unless  some 
bitter  or  astringent  principle  be  taken  along  with  them ;  so 
\hat  demidoents  pass  along  the  intestinal  canal,  shielding 
it  from  irritating  substances  throughout  its  entire  length, 
though  less  effectually  as  they  proceed,  and  become  mingled 
with  the  various  secretions  m  their  j>assage.  They  thus 
afford  considerable  protection  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal  against  poisonous  agents,  and  for 
this  purpose,  milk,  gruel,  or  oil,  are  frequently  employed, 
though  aevoid  of  any  power  to  disarm  the  substance  che- 
mically of  its  virulence. 

DEMURRAGE,  the  term  used  in  commerce  to  denote 
the  money  payable  to  the  owner  of  a  ship  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers  or  con8i^;nees  of  snoods,  as  compensation  for  deten- 
tion beyond  the  time  stipulated  for  her  loading  or  discharge, 
as  the  same  is  expressed  in  the  charter-party  or  bills  of 
lading.  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  all  charter-parties  the  num- 
ber of  working  days  allowed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  and 
also  for  her  unloading;  and  likewise  the  sum  per  diem  which 
may  be  claimed  for  delay  beyond  those  periods  in  either 
case,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  freight  Sometimes  the 
number  of  working  days  ibr  loading  and  unloading  are 
stated  together,  so  that  any  delay  in  the  one  case  may  be 
compensated  by  greater  speed  in  the  other.  When  the 
owners  of  the  ship  enter  her  outwards  for  any  port,  to  re- 
ceive such  goods  as  may  offer,  and  consequently  where  no 
charter-party  exists,  there  is  no  stipulation  for  demurrage 
ill  the  part  of  loading,  but  in  this  case  it  is  common  to  in- 
sert on  the  fkoe  of  the  bill  of  lading  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  days  after  her  arrival  at  her  iestined  port  in  which 
time  the  goods  must  be  taken  from  on  board  the  ship,  and 
also  the  rate  of  demurrage  chargeable  daily  for  any  exceeding 
that  time.  No  claim  for  demurri^e  can  be  set  up  where  a 
ship  is  detained  by  contrary  winds  or  stress  of  weather,  nor 
where  the  government  interferes  to  lay  an  embargo,  nor 
where  the  port  is  blockaded  by  a  hostile  force,  but  the  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  ship  ceases  so  seon  as  the  goods  are  shipped 
and  the  clearances  are  passed  at  the  Cu8tom4iouBe. 

DEMURRER  (demorari,  to  stay)  is  that  pleading  by 
which  a  question  of  law  is  raised  between  the  parties  to  a 
suit;  the  party  demurring  refuses  to  proceed  with  the 
pleadings  towards  an  issue,  and  requires  the  judgment  of 
the  court  whether,  upon  his  opponent's  own  showing,  suffi- 
cient statement  has  been  made  to  sustain  the  suit  A  de- 
murrer therefore  admits  the  truth  of  the  opponent's  allega- 
tions.   (Stephen ;  Co.  LitL) 

DEMUS.    [Attica.] 

DENATUUS,  a  Roman  com  of  silver,  so  called  from 
containing  ten  asses.  It  answered  to  the  Attic  drachma. 
After  the  first  Punic  war,  the  denarius  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  sixteen  asses,  and  though  Augustus  reduced  it 
to  twelve,  it  continued  subsequently  at  the  value  of  sixteen 
as  low  as  the  time  of  Gallienus.  Pinkerton  says  it  was 
worth  eight-pence  of  our  money.  It  was  the  chief  silver  coin 
in  Rome  for  600  years,  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino  I. 

The  earliest  denarii  are  those  which  have  the  helmeted 
head  of  Rome,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter,  upon 
their  obverse.  Many  of  them  had  chariots,  big®,  or  qua- 
drigae, represented  on  their  reverses ;  such  coins  were  called 
hieaH  and  guadrigati.  The  half  of  the  denarius  was 
called  quinariui,  as  containii^g  five  asses;  the  quarter, 
sesterHtu  as  money  temisiertiug,  containing  two  asses  and 
a  half. 

Many  of  the  frunily  Denarii,  ss  thoae  of  the  iEUan. 
iEmihan,  Calpumian,  Didian,  Fulvjan,  Papinian,  Tullian, 
and  numerous  other  fionilies,  were  marked  on  tho  obverse 
with  the  numeral  z;  others  of  thio  sam^  and  other  family 
coins  have  the  x  orosaed  by  an  upright  or  horisontal  bar, 
sometimes  taken  for  a  star  or  astensk,  but  clearly  intended 
to  designate  the  value.  The  denari«  which  went  for  sixteen 
asses  sometimes  continued  to  be  marked  with  x,  and  some- 
times had  the  numerals  xvi,  Akerman,  in  his  Z>«#tTtp/m 
Catalogue  (/  rare  w^  unedii&d  Rotmn  Coim,  8vo.,  Lond., 
1834,  vol,  u,  p.  15-19,  has  given  the  actual  weight  <rf  the 
silver  denaru  in  Troy  grains,  tawn  Pompetna  Magnus  to 
Constantmus  Magnnk 


The  denani  mri$  or  tsreU  of  copper,  berai  with  the 
Emperor  Valerian,  and  were  at  first  washed  with  silver. 
Pinkerton  thinks  they  came  in  the  place  of  the  sestertius, 
and  that  six  of  them  went  to  the  silver  denarius,  as  six  of 
the  later  sestertii  did. 

The  word  denarius  was  also  applied  to  the  ordinaiy  gold 
coin  of  Rome,  the  aureus,  in  tne  same  manner  as  the 
English  writers  speak  of  the  gold  penny  of  Henry  III. 
Aurei  denarii  are  mentioned  by  Petronius.  The  denarius 
aureus  was  equivalent  to  30  silver  denarii  The  half-aureus, 
in  the  same  manner,  was  termed  ouinarius.  (Morelh 
TJiemur,  Famil.  Roman.;  Greave*8  bisc.  </  the  Roman 
Foot  and  Denarius,  8vo.  Lond.,  1647;  Pitisci  Lexicon 
Antiq.  Gr,  et  Rom,,  torn,  i.,  pp.  646,  647 ;  Rasche*s  Lexicon 
Universe  Rei  Numirice,  vol.  ii,  p.  i.,  p.  138;  Pinkerton's 
Essay  on  Medals,  vol.  L) 

Komafi  Denarii. 


Brilbh  MttMum.    Aotuolglae.    SUvec.    Weight  6Q|J^  graiaa. 


BdtUh  MnsMVi.    Actual  8iu.    Saver.   Weight  58^  fmiaa. 

DENBIGH.    [Denbighshire.] 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  of  very 
irregular  form.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irish 
Sea ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  county  of  FUnl ;  on  the  east 
by  that  of  Chester,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dee ; 
on  the  south-east  by  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  by 
Shropshire,  from  both  which  it  is  also  separated  by  the 
Dee;  on  the  south  by  Montgomeryshire;  on  the  south-west 
by  Merionethshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  Caernarvonshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Conwy.  A  small 
detached  part  of  the  county  is  included  between  Salop  and 
Montgomeryshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-west 
(Llan  Drillo  Rhds,  near  Little  Orme*s  Head)  to  south-east, 
(Llan  Gredwyn,  on  the  river  Tanat),  41  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  the  extremity  of  the  county  near  Eaton  Hall 
(which  is  in  Cheshire),  to  the  source  of  the  Rhaiadr,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanat,  about  29  miles.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  about  633  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1831  was 
83,629,  giving  132  persons  to  a  sauare  mile.  Denbigh,  the 
county  town,  is  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Clwyd :  it 
is  about  180  miles  from  London,  in  a  direct  line  north-west; 
203  miles  by  the  road  through  Birmingham,  Walsall,  New- 
port, Whitchurch,  Wrexham,  and  from  thence  to  Denbigh, 
either  by  Ruthin  or  Mold ;  205  miles  by  the  parliamentar>- 
Holyhead  road  to  Llan  Gollen,  and  from  thence  by  Ruthin 
to  Denbigh;  or  209  miles  by  Shrewsbury,  Ellesmere, 
Wrexham,  and  Mold. 

Surface,  Hydro^aphy,  and  Communt cations. ^The  Hi- 
raethog  hills,  which  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  county 
towardts  Caernarvonshire,  extend  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Denbighshire,  near  Little  Orme's  Head,  in  a 
SSE.  direction,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Conwy,  to  which 
they  present  their  steepest  side ;  on  the  east  side  several 
ridges  of  hills  varying  in  length  from  five  to  nine  or  ten 
miles,  run  out  laterally  from  the  principal  range.  The 
Hh-aethog  hills,  with  these  lateral  branches,  form  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  dreary  wastes  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  stretching  in  length  from  25  to  30  miles,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Little  Orme's  head  to  near  the  town  of 
Corwen  (Merionethshire),  on  the  Dee ;  and  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  lateral  ridges.  The  general 
covering  of  these  hills  is  heath  or  line :  the  hollows  and 
flats  abound  with  excellent  peat  for  fuel,  which  is  so  close- 
grained  as  to  exhibit  a  polished  surface  when  dry  and  cut 
with  a  sharp-edged  tool.  The  principal  summits  of  the 
Hiraethog  range,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  from 
NNW.  to  SSE.,  are,  Llan  Elian  mountain,  11 1 0  feet ;  Moel* 
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Granaw,  Modvl  Eithin  (the  highest  point  of  the  range)» 
1660  feet ;  Cader  Danad,  and  Cader  DdimeL  In  a  branch 
ridge  which  runs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eelws  FSch, 
near  the  Conwy,  *to  the  nei{?hbourhood  of  St.  Asaph,  are 
Moel  Fre  Ucha,*  1234  feet,  Moel  Fre  Issa,*  1037  feet,  and 
Bryn-y-pin.  In  other  branch  ridges  there  are  Moel  Fodian, 
or  Fodiar,  1260  feet,  and  Moel  Tywysog,  or  Twysoe,  1260 
feet,  both  to  the  west  of  Denbigh ;  Bronhaulog,  north-west 
of  Ruthin,  and  Bronbanog,  near  the  source  of  the  Clwyd, 
1572  feet.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county,  adjacent  to 
Flintshire,  is  occupied  by  part  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
(the  western  range  callea  the  Clwydian  hills),  which  com- 
mence on  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  and  entering  Denbigh- 
shire, run  southward  more  than  20  miles,  towards  thevalTey 
of  the  Dee,  and  are  united  by  the  hUls,  which  form  the 
northern  side  of  that  valley  to  the  Hiraethog  range  already 
described.  The  whole  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
range  60  to  65  miles  long,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  or 
of  the  letter  U,  and  enclosing  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale 
of  Clwyd.  The  Clwydian  hills  and  the  parallel  range  in- 
close a  valley  watered  by  the  river  Allen  (Alen  or  Alyn),  a 
tributary  of  the  Dee.  The  principal  summits  of  the  CJlwydian 
range  in  their  order  ftrom  NN  W.  to  SSB.,  are  Craigt  Arthur, 
Moel  Arthur,  1491  feet;  Moel  Fammau,  or  Vammau,  1845 
feet,  and  Moel  Ciw.  Craig  Brain  or  Cyrn  Brain,  in  the  range 
parallel  to  and  east  of  the  Clwydian  hills,  is  1858  feet;  and 
Moel  Enlli,  or  Venlli,  in  a  small  ridge,  also  parallel  to  the 
Clwydian  hills,  and  nearer  to  the  river  Clwyd,  is  1767  feet 
In  the  hills  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee  there  is  Moel 
Morfidd,  1767  feet.  The  Berwyn  hills,  which  separate  the 
basin  of  the  Dee  from  that  of  its  tributary,  the  C!eiriog,  and 
the  hills  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  (jeiriog  firom  that 
of  the  Tanat  (whose  waters  flow,  though  not  immediately, 
into  the  Severn,)  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
Cefh  Ucha,  in  the  Berwyn  range  south  of  the  town  Of  Llan 
GoUen,  is  1316  feet  high. 

The  waters  of  Denbighshire  find  an  outlet  into  th«  Sea 
chiefly  by  the  Conwy,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Dee,  not  ont  of 
which  has  its  eestuary  within  the  county.  The  Conwy 
carriM  off  the  waters  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Hiraethog 
hills :  the  Clwyd  drains  the  country  inclosed  between  the 
Hiraethog  and  the  Clwydian  hills,  except  a  small  part 
which  is  drained  by  the  Alwen,  a  feeder  of  the  Dee ;  the 
Dee  receives  by  several  tributaries  the  waters  of  the  rest  of^ 
the  county.  The  Conwy  is  noticed  under  CaernaRvon- 
SHiES.  Its  Denbighshire  tributaries  are  all  small,  tot  the 
hills  on  whose  slopes  they  rise  are  near  the  main  stream : 
these  tributaries,  following  the  order  in  which  they  join  the 
Conwy,  are  the  Serw,  which  flows  from  Llyn  Serw  and  joins 
the  Cionwy  near  its  source,  the  Clettwr,  the  stream  firom 
Cymiogeu  (which  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  these  affluents, 
though  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  long),  the  Afon 
Hwch,  the  stream  which  passes  Eglwys  F^ch,  and  many 
other  smaller  streams. 

TheCJlwyd  rises  near  the  hill  Bronbanog.  [Clwtd.]  The 
width  of  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd  allows  the  formation  of 
several  large  affluents. 

The  Dee  touches  the  border  of  the  county  fbur  or  five 
miles  below  the  town  of  Corwen  (Merionethshire),  and 
after  separating  it  from  Merionethshire  for  a  mile  or  two, 
quits  the  border  and  crosses  Denbighshire  in  a  winding 
course  firom  west  to  east  through  the  vale  of  Llan  Gollen, 
passinff  the  town  of  Llan  Grollen  and  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of 
Sir  "W7  W.  Wynn.  A  little  below  WynnsUy  it  reaches  the 
border  of  the  county,  and  turning  first  north-east,  and  then 
north,  divides  it  from  Shropshire,  a  detached  part  of  Flint- 
shire, and  Cheshire,  until  it  finally  quits  Denbighshire  a 
little  above  Baton  Hall.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Dee  which  is  upon  or  within  the  border  of  the  county,  may 
be  estimated  at  more  than  fortv  miles ;  the  river  is  not 
navigable  till  after  it  leaves  Denbighshire.  Of  those  feeders 
of  the  Dee  which  belong  to  Denbighshire,  the  Rhaiadr  or 
Moch,  the  Alwen,  the  Ceiriog,  the  river  which  rises  at  Minora 
and  passes  near  Wrexham,  and  the  Alen,  ot  Alyn,  are  the 
chief.    [Dkb.I 

The  Khaiadr,  or  Moch,  is  a  small  stream  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire.  Its  length 
does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  miles,  but  fi3rms  in  its  course 
the  celebrated  waterfall  of  Pistill  Rhaiadr.  'It  terminates,* 
says  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  account  we  copy,  'the  precipitous 
eiid  of  a  T9ry  narrow  valley,  and  divides  a  bold  mni  *k 

•  'Uolu,'  appOT; ' Itn,'  \em 


the  Berwyn  mountains.  After  sliding  fbr  some  tfane  along 
a  small  declivity,  it  darts  down  at  once  two-thirds  of  un 
precipice,  and  felling  on  a  ledge,  has,  in  process  of  time, 
worn  itself  a  passage  through  the  rock,  and  makes  a  second 
cataract  beneath  a  noble  arch  which  it  has  formed,  on  the 
slippery  summit  of  which  a  daring  shepherd  will  sometimes 
temiy  you  with  standing.  The  second  fall  reaches  the 
bottom,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Rhaiadr,  or  the  cascade. 
The  deffect  of  this  noble  fall  is  the  want  of  wood.'  (Tour 
in  PFales,  London,  1 784,  2  vols.  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363.)  Mr. 
Pennant  does,  not  give  the  height  of  the  fall,  but  in  the 
'  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales '  it  is  described  as  being 
in  all  about  200  feet. 

The  southern  border  of  the  county  is  skirted  fbr  about 
five  miles  by  the  Tanat,  which  flows  by  the  Vymwy  into 
the  Severn.  The  Ywrch,  the  Cwmrhiw,  and  one  or  two 
other  affluents  of  the  Tanat,  belong  to  Denbighshire,  but 
they  are  small.  Some  small  streams  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  flow  directly  into  the  sea  between  Uie  Conwy 
and  the  Clwyd.  The  Dolwen,  the  largest  of  these,  has  a 
course  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles. 

There  is  in  Denbighshire  a  navigable  feeder  of  the  Elles- 
mere  Canal.  Il  is  taken  from  the  Dee  near  Llan  Tysilio, 
in  this  county,  and  follows  the  vaUev  of  that  river  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ruabon  (or  Rhiw  Abon),  where  there  is 
a  short  railroad  from  the  cansd  to  Ruabon  brook.  The 
canal  then  turns  abruptly,  and  crossing  the  river  Dee,  over 
which  it  is  carried  by  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  Pont  Cy- 
sylltee,  runs  southward  to  the  river  Ceiriog,  over  which  it 
is  carried  by  another  aqueduct  bridge,  and  thence  into 
Shropshhie.  The  aqueduct  bridge  of^Pont  Cysylltee  is  a 
stupendous  work:  it  is  supported  by  nineteen  pairs  of 
stone  pillars  fifty-two  feet  asunder,  and  is  carried  over  the 
river  at  the  height  of  125  feet  above  its  bed.  The  trough 
through  which  tne  vessels  pass  is  entirely  composed  of  cast 
iron  ^ates,  and  is  320  fbet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
deep.  There  is  another  large  aqueduct  bridge  over  the 
Ceiriog,  built  of  stone,  which  is  600  feet  in  length,  and  ia 
supported  on  ten  arches  at  an  elevation  of  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  riVer. 

Of  the  roads  which  cross  Denbighshire  the  most  important 
is  the  parliamentary  mail  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
the  principal  channel  of  communication  between  the  Mo- 
tropolis  and  Ireland.  It  enters  Denbighshire  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Chirk,  and  runs  northward  to  near  the  Dee,  where 
it  turns  to  the  west,  and  passing  through  Llan  Crollen,  enters 
Merionethshire.  It  afterwards  re-enters  Denbighshire, 
which  it  finally  quits  by  crossing  the  Conwy  at  Bettws  y 
Coed.  This  part  of  the  road  has  been  much  improved 
under  the  direction  of  the  parliamentarv  commissioners, 
by  avoiding  steep  and  dan^rerous  liills,  and  making  a  direct 
and  commodious  passage.  By  which  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Llan  Gollen  has 
been  avoided.  The  mail  road  fh)m  London  to  Holy- 
head, by  Chester,  passes  through  the  northern  part  of 
this  county  near  the  coast:  it  enters  it  between  St.  Asaph 
and  Abergely  or  Abergelau,  and  quits  it  at  the  bank  of 
the  Conwy.  Denbigh,  the  county  town,  is  the  centre  from 
which  several  principal  roads  run.  {Physical  and  Political 
Geography  of  the  British  Islands,  in  the  Library  of  Us^vX 
Knowledge;  Davies's  General  View qf  the  Agriculture^  ^. 
qf  North  IVales;  Paterson's  Roads,  by  Mogg;  Priestley's 
Account  qf  Rivers,  Canals,  <J^.,  in  Great  Britain ;  Arrow- 
smith's  large  Map  qf  England  and  Wcdes, 

Geoloetail  character. — In  describing  the  geological  cha- 
racter 0?  this  county,  we  shaU  notice  the  principal  rocks 
which  are  found  in  it  in  the  order  of  superposition,  begin- 
ning with  the  uppermost,  the  red  marie  or  new  red  sand- 
stone. This  rock  occunies  part  of  the  coast  on  the  north 
side  of  the  coun^,  ana  skirts  the  CHwyd  from  its  mouth  to 
above  Ruthin.  It  is  found  also  occupying  a  considerable 
tract  in  the  eastern  ^art  of  the  county,  along  the  Deew 
extending  firom  that  nver  to  the  town  of  Wrexham :  anil 
Ugain  it  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog,  near  the  village 
of  Chirks  The  coal-measures  which  underlie  the  red  uarle, 
und  which  fbrm  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire,  extend  from 
that  country  into  Denbighshire  as  i^  as  Wraxham*  and 
{gain  appear  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  extending  from 
Ruabon  to  Chirk.  Coal  is  dug  both  near  Wrexham  and 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Common,  cann^l,  and 
peacock  coal  are  fbund  in  these  coal-measureA.  The  coal- 
tncasum  rest  on  a  baae  of  shale  and  sandstOB«»  answering 
in  iK>sition  and  chartict^r  to  the  mOlatone  grit  of  Derb^ 
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shire  this  base  rises  to  the  surface,  and  occupies  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  country  extending  from  Flintshire  south-east 
to  Wrexham,  and  from  that  town  south  by  west  to  Chirk ; 
after  which  it  continues  into  Shropshire,  skirting  the 
Flintshire  and  Ruabon  coal-fields.  The  shale  is  suc^eded 
by  carboniferous  hmestone  or  mountain  limestone,  which 
extends  from  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  and 
Little  Orme*s  Head  (both  these  promontories  consist  of 
this  rock),  and  forms  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hills  that 
extend  from  the  Hiraethog  hills  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
A  considerable  part  of  that  vale,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Alen,  separated  from  it  by  the  Clwydian 
hills,  are  also  occupied  by  this  limestone,  which  extends 
south-east  from  the  vale  of  Clwvd  across  the  vale  of  Llan 
GoUen  into  Shropshire.  The  older  red  sandstone,  which 
underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  occupies  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  surface,  skirting  the  district  which  has  just  been 
described  as  occupied  oy  the  limestone.  The  Hiraethog 
hills  are  formed  principally  of  transition  limestone.  The 
rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  clay  slates  and 
greywack6  slates,  which  are  so  abundant  in  Wales.  (Co- 
nybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  qfthe  Geology  qf  England 
and  Wales;  Grecnough's  Geological  Map  of  Engkululand 
^a/e*;  Walker's  do.) 

The  coal-mines  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  have  been 
already  mentioned.  There  are  some  old  lead-mines  near 
Abergely,  on  the  coast :  others  in  the  range  of  limestone 
hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  Clwydian  Hills  on  the  east, 
and  others  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Iron 
ore  is  dug  at  Ruabon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrex- 
ham. Slate  is  quarried  near  Chirk ;  millstones  are  pro- 
cured in  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Ceinog, 
and  freestone  for  building  in  various  places,  especiallv  near 
the  coal-field.  ^ 

Divisions,  ^otrrw,^*?.— Denbighsliire,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring coun  y  of  Flint,  appears  to  have  been  compre- 
hended in  1/ .  Perfeddwlad  (i.  e,  the  middle  or  inland 
coimtry),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Gwynedd  or 
North  Wales  was  divided.  This  district  of  Y.  Perffeddwlad 
contained  tve  cantrefe  or  larger  divisions,  which  again 
were  subdivided  into  cwmwdb  or  smaller  divisions,  as 
follows  :— 


Cantrefs     I.,  Rhyfonioc. 
n.,  Ystrad 

!,'     in.,  Rhds 


Cwmwds 


IV.,  Dyffryn  Clwyd 


i.,  Uwchajed. 
>i  ii.,  Isaled. 

9f         iii.,  Hiraethoc. 
i>  iv.,  Cynmeirch. 

»»  v.,  XJwchdulas. 

>»  vi.,  Isdulas. 

„         vii.,  Creuddjm. 
(This  cwmwd  is  included 
n  the  present  Caernar- 
vonshire.) 

„        viii.,  Coleigionn. 
»»  »  >»  ix.,  Llannarch. 

»»         „    ^       »»  »»  X.,  Dogfeilyn. 

^*'^^°P^®  »»  xi.,  CynsyUt. 

(This   last    can^ref  forms 
part  of  the  present  county 
ofFUnt) 
»»  >»  »         xii.,  Prestatjm. 

M  »  t>       xiii.,  Rhuddlan. 

These  districts  and  subdivisions  liave  been  superseded  by 
the  modern  counties  and  hundreds,  which  divisions  were 
introduced  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  From  the 
time  of  its  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  English  until  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  Denbighland  was  comprised  in  dis- 
tricts, governed  by  their  own  antient  laws  and  usages,  and 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  England,  because  all  the  ordinary 
administrators  of  the  English  laws  were  the  officers  of  par- 
ticular  counties.  By  statute  however  in  the  27  th  year  of 
Henry's  reign,  four  new  shires  were  formed  in  Wales,  of 
which  Denbigh  was  one:  these  were  subdivided  into  hun- 
dreds; and  it  was  enacted  that  the  English  laws  should 
fipom  thenceforth  be  in  force  through  Wales,  all  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  tenures,  inconsistent  therewith  being  for  ever 
abolished.  Denbighshire  is  included  in  the  North  Wales 
circuit. 

l^e  present  hundreds  are  six,  va.— Bromfield,  compre- 
henduig  the  country  between  the  Dee  and  the  Alyn,  and 
including  the  towns  of  Wrexham  and  Holt ;  Chirk,  com- 1 
pwwnOing  all  that  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Pee ; 


Isaled,  comprehending  the  south-west  part  and  extending 
into  the  centre ;  Isdulas,  extending  along  the  north  coast 
and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Conwy ;  Ru- 
then,  comprehending  the  north-east  parts  and  extending 
into  the  centre ;  and  Yale,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  hundreds  of  Ruthen  and  Bromfield,  and  between 
Ruthin  hundred  and  the  county  of  Flint.  The  county 
contains  one  principal  borough  and  market-town,  viz., 
Denbigh:  two  market-towns,  which  are  con  tributary  bo- 
roughs to  Denbigh,  viz.,  Wrexham  and  Ruthen;  one 
borough  which  Iftis  no  market.  Holt;  and  two  market- 
towns,  Llan  GroUen  and  Llan  Rwst. 

Denbigh,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  is  situ- 
ated near  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Clwyd.    Its  situ- 
ation on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  the  antient  castle,  gives  it  a  striking  ap- 
pearance.   It  consists  chiefly  of  one  fcnff  street,  well-paved 
and  lighted,  with  a  few  good  houses,  leading  into  a  spacious 
market-place.    The  market-house  and  assembly-room  are 
in  the  market-place.   The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  »^ted 
by  Henrv  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  upon  whom  Edward  I. 
conferred  the  lordship  of  this  place  upon  the  overthrow  of 
David,  the  brother  of  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  Llewelyn. 
The  castle  walls  were  of  peculiar  structure  and  extraordi- 
nary strength :  the  outer  and  inner  feces  were  built  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  inter\iil  was  filled  with  rough  stones  of 
all  sizes  and  with  a  grouting  of  hot  mortar,  which,  on 
cooling,  formed  a  mass  as  ham  as  stone.    The  castle  was 
never  quite  finished :  it  is  said  that  Earl  Lacy's  son  got  his 
death  by  felling  into  the  castle  well,  and  that  the  earl  being 
called  away  on  military  service,  never  afterwards  came  to 
finish  the  structure.     In  Leland*s  time  it  was  a  large  for- 
tress with  many  towers,  wards,  and  portcullises:    over  the 
gate  was  an  effigy  of  the  founder.    The  grand  entrance  to 
the  castle,  a  magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  the  statue 
of  the  founder  in  a  niche  over  it,  in  tolerablv  good  preser- 
vation, still  remains :  it  was  formerly  flanked  by  two  large 
octagonal  towers,  one  of  which  is  nearly  deiholished,  and 
the  other  is  in  a  venr  ruinous  state.    Earl  Lacy  is  said  by 
some  to  have  walled  in  a  village  which  previously  existed 
here:  by  others  it  has  been  doubted  whether  there  were 
any  habitations  on  the  hill  before  he  made  this  inclosure, 
which  was  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town,  but 
higher  up  the  castle  hill.    The  walls,  which  run  round  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  inclose  a  considerable  area,  partly  used 
for  pasture,    partly  as  a  bowling-green,  and   murtly  oc- 
cupied by  cottages.    One  of  the  town  gates  (the  Burgesses 
Gate),  defended  by  two  towers,  is  tolerably  perfect    The 
original  parish  church  of  Denbigh  is  at  Whitchurch,  nearly 
a  mile  east  of  the  town ;  it  is  very  antient,  and  now  much 
dilapidated.    The  townspeople  use  as  their  place  of  worship 
a  chapel  near  the  castle  gate,  within  the  old  town  w»lls, 
once  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Hilary.    There  was  antiently  a  priory  of  the  Carme- 
lites or  While  Friars  in  the  town,  some  remains  of  which 
yet  exist. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Denbigh,  which  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  town,  and  includes  most  of  the  vilbge 
of  Henlkn,  nearly  two  miles  ofl;  was  in  1831,  3786.  There 
are  some  tanneries,  and  many  shoes  are  made,  which  are 
sent  to  Liverpool  and  to  the  rurrounding  fairs  and  markets; 
but  Denbigh  is  less  a  place  of  business  than  of  genteel 
retirement.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
and  there  are  five  feirs  in  the  year.  There  are  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship ;  two  schools  partly  endowed, 
two  national  schools,  and  one  other  day  school ;  two  boarding 
schools  for  girls,  four  infant  schools,  and  four  Sumlay 
schools:  the  Sunday  schools  contain  in  all  1 780  children. 
(Educat,  Returns  for  1833.) 

The  borough  council  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  A  mayor 
is  chosen  yearly  from  among  the  aldermen  or  councillors. 
Denbigh,  with  its  contributary  boroughs,  Ruthen,  Holt,  and 
Wrexham,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  number 
of  10/.  houses  within  the  borough  (the  boundaries  of  which 
were  not  altered  in  the  Boundary  Act)  was,  in  1831,  260, 
of  which  96  had  land  attached.  Denbigh  is  the  chief  place 
of  election,  and  one  of  the  polling  stations  for  the  county 
The  Epiphany  and  Trinity  quarter  sessions  are  held  hero 
the  other  sessions  and  the  assizes,  at  Ruthen.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value 
of  445/^  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  It 
i«  in  the  patronage  of  the  bisbop  of  St.  Awph. 
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Denbigh  was  burnt  during  the  war  of  the  Roses  by  a  body 
of  Welshmen  under  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  half 
brother  of  Henry  VI.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Charles  I.  took  refuge  here  for  a  short  time.  The 
castle  was  taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  General 
Mytton,  A  J).  1646. 

Wrexham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bromfield,  upon  a  small 
stream  that  flows  into  the  Dee,  a  few  miles  from  the  west 
or  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  upon  a  road  leading  fVom 
London  by  Birmingham,  Walsall,  and  Whitchurch,  to 
Holyhead.  It  is  179  miles  from  London  by  this  road,  and 
about  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chester. 

Wrexham  is  advantageously  situated  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Denbighshire,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  North  Wales.  The  houses  are  in  general  well- 
built  ;  the  streets,  which  are  wide  and  generallv  cross  each 
other  at  right-angles,  are  paved  and  lighted  with  ^as.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  Gothic  building:  it 
consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  and  is  adorned 
with  many  tombs,  and  an  abundance  of  grotesque  carving, 
'  in  ridicule,*  according  to  Pennant,  '  of  the  regular  clergy, 
and  the  femiale  religious,  abbesses  and  nuns.'  On  the  out- 
side of  the  church  is  a  quantity  of  ludicrous  and  gross  sculp- 
ture. The  tower  of  the  church  has  an  elevation  of  135  feet, 
and  has  on  three  sides  rows  of  saints  in  richly  sculptured 
niches.  The  church  was  built  in  the  room  of  a  previous 
one  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  tower 
was  not  finished  until  early  in  the  sixteenth.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  plain  brick  building :  there  are  a  county  house  of 
correction,  and  places  of  worship  for  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters. Tliere  are  several  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town  is  not  the  seat  of  any  particular  trade  or  ma- 
nufacture ;  but  in  the  parish,  which  is  very  extensive,  there 
are  quarries,  lead-mines,  and  collieries.  The  Iron  works 
have  been  long  nee^lected.  There  are  two  weekly  markets, 
on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  several  annual  fairs.  One 
fair,  held  in  March,  lasts  many  days,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  North  Wales:  cattle  and  horses,  Welsh 
flannels  and  other  woollens,  Irish  linens,  Manchester  cotton 
goods,  Yorkshire  woollens,  and  hardwares  from  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  are  sold  at  this  fair.  The  parish,  which  extends 
into  Flintshire,  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  townships,  and 
contained,  in  1831,  11,521  inhabitants.  The  town  is  in  the 
townships  of  Wrexham  Abbots  and  Wrexham  Regis  (which 
contain  a  population  of  5484),  and  in  a  small  part  of  the 
township  of  Esclusam  below.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Wrex- 
ham was  made  a  contributary  borough  to  Denbigh.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprehends  the  townships  in  which 
the  town  stands :  within  the  limits,  there  were  at  the  time 
of  the  Boundary  Commissioners'  Reports,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  10/.  houses.  Wrexham  is  one  of  the 
poUing  places  for  the  county,  and  the  petty  sessions  for  the 
hundreds  of  Bromfield  and  Yale  are  neld  here.  There  is 
a  small  theatre  occasionally  opened  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  there  are  races  every  year. 
/  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value  of  746/.  *  it  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

From  the  education  returns,  it  appears  that  there  were 
in  the  parish  in  1833  two  infant  schools,  with  131  children ; 
thirty  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  1000  to  1100 
children ;  and  nineteen  Sunday  schools,  with  above  2000 
scholars.  Of  the  thirty  day  schools,  six  were  wholly  or 
partly  supported  by  gift  or  endowment,  including  a  spram- 
mar  school,  two  national  schools,  and  one  on  Dr.  Wilhams's 
foundation. 

Ruthen,  Ruthin,  or  Rhuthyn,  is  eight  miles  from  Den- 
bigh. It  is,  like  Denbigh,  situated  on  the  summit  and  slope 
of  a  considerable  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Clwyd. 
The  town  appears  to  have  taken  rise  fix)m  the  foundation 
of  the  castle,  which  was  built  by  Roger  Grey,  to  whom 
Edward  I.  granted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
This  castle  got  the  name  of  Rhyddin,  or  the  Red  Fortress, 
from  the  colomr  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  built.  It 
stood,  not  on  the  summit,  but  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
hill,  towards  the  Clwyd.  It  was  so  much  neglected,  that 
by  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  it  had  become  roofless,  and 
was  falling  fast  to  decay.  It  appears  to  have  been  sub* 
sequently  repaired,  and  was  garrisoned  for  King  Charles  I. 
during  the  great  civil  war ;  but  having  been  taken  by  the 
parliamentary  troops  under  General  Mytton,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  dismantled.  It  appears  to  have  been  capacious  and 
lofty.     A  new  edifice,  which  from  its  style  (nay  be  oon* 


sidered  as  a  restoration  of  the  antient  castle,  has  been 
erected  on  the  site,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Mr.  West.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  market-place,  to 
which  the  principal  streets  lead.  The  county-hall  or  court- 
house is  the  finest  building  for  the  purpose  in  North  Wales. 
The  county  prison  is  well  built.  The  church  is  part  (the 
choir)  of  a  more  spacious  building,  was  originally  the  con- 
ventual church  of  a  community  of  Bonhommes  (suppressed 
A.  D.  1310),  and  afterwards  rendered  collegiate.  There  are 
vestiges  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  a  transept.  The  roof 
of  the  present  church  is  admired  for  its  curious  workman- 
ship. Fart  of  the  cloisters  have  been  converted  into  a  re- 
sidence for  the  warden  of  Christ's  Hospital :  the  groined 
arches  of  the  entrance  and  of  the  two  parlours  are  much 
admired.    The  firee-school  is  a  ^ood  building. 

The  parish  of  Ruthen,  which  is  small,  contained,  in  1831, 
1381  inhabitants;  but  the  borough  boundaries  extend  far 
beyond  the  town,  and  comprehend  a  considerable  rural 
district  consisting  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Llan  Fwrog, 
Llan  Rhydd,  and  Llan  Ynys,  and,  according  to  the  Boun- 
dary Reports,  part  of  the  parish  of  Llan  Fair  Dyffryn 
Clwyd,  but  the  population  returns  do  not  notice  this. 
The  gross  population  of  the  borough  in  1831  was  3376,  in- 
cluding the  inmates  of  the  county  gaol  and  female  prison. 
The  number  of  10/.  houses  was  about  150.  There  is  no 
particular  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  town. 
There  are  two  weekly  markets :  on  Monday  for  corn,  and 
on  Saturday  for  butchers'  meat;  and  five  fairs  in  the 
year. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consists 
of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  One  of  the  alder- 
men or  councillors  is  annually  chosen  mayor.  The  elective 
firanchise,  before  the  Reform  Act,  was  in  the  burgesses  re- 
sident at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  writ.  The  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held  at  Ruthen :  the  quarter-sessions  are 
held  alternately  here  and  at  Denbigh.  It  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  county. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  whose  monument  is  in  the  church, 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town.  He  founded  an  hos- 
pital or  alms-house  for  a  warden  and  twelve  decayed  house- 
keepers, ten  men,  and  two  women.  The  warden  and 
pensioners  are  impropriators  of  the  great  tithes  of  the 
parishes  of  Ruthen  and  Llan  Rhydd :  the  warden  appoints 
two  curates  to  do  the  duty  of  these  two  parishes,  but  is  ex- 
pected occasionally  to  preach  himself.  He  has  the  govern- 
ment of  the  free-school,  which  was  also  founded  by  Dr. 
Groodman,  and  endowed  with  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
Llan  Elidan,  to  which  parish,  as  well  as  Ruthen,  it  is  free. 
It  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  schools  in  North  Wales.  It 
contained,  in  1833,  forty-seven  scholars.  A  lending  Ubrary 
is  attached  to  it.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  town  four 
other  day  schools,  containing  141  children;  besides  a  na- 
tional day  and  Sunday  school  of  forty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
There  were  three  Sunday  schools,  containing  nearly  400 
children.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  other  Dissenters. 

The  wardenship  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster ;  the  yearly  income  of 
the  warden  is  263/.,  with  a  residence.  The  parishes  of 
Ruthen  and  Llan  Rhydd  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  and 
in  Uie  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  There  was  once 
a  house  or  cell  of  White  Friars  (Carmelites)  here :  Ruthen 
Mill  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  cell. 

Holt  is  on  the  river  Dee,  which  here  serves  to  separate 
Denbighshire  from  Cheshire,  five  or  six  miles  N.E.  of 
Wrexham.  Holt  took  its  rise  firom  a  castle  founded  by 
John,  earl  of  Warren,  who  had  acquired  possession  of  the 
surrounding  district  by  the  murder  of  his  ward,  the  sou 
or  grandson  of  Gryffydd  ap  Madog.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  this  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  seized 
in  1643  by  the  Parliamentary  troops.  Being  retaken  by 
the  Royalists,  it  was  again  besieged  (Feb.  1645-6)  by  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Mytton,  and  after  a  gallant  defence 
of  two  months  obliged  to  surrender.  There  are  scarcely 
any  relics  of  it  left,  even  of  its  foundations.  The  town  is 
an  irregular  assemblage  of  streets  or  lanes ;  the  main  street 
leading  down  to  the  bridge  of  ten  arches  over  the  Dee,  by 
which  Holt  is  united  to  the  village  of  Famdon.  This 
bridge  was  built  in  1345;  there  are  relics  of  a  guard-house 
in  we  middle.  The  chapel  of  Holt  is  a  plain  building  in 
the  perpendicular  Enfflish  style.  The  pariah  of  Holt  con- 
tained in  1831  apopiuation  of  1609  inhabitants;  of  these 
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porluimentary  borongfa*  and  comprelMiids  a  large  niral 
district  round  the  town.  There  were  in  it  only  about  38 
houses  of  the  annual  vsdue  of  10/.  or  upwards.  The  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  is  no  mar- 
ket, but  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  (a  dependency  upon  the  vicarage  of 
Gresford),  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  and 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester.  It  is  of 
the  annual  value  of  101/.  with  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a 
Baptist  meeting-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  free  school, 
and  three  other  day  schools,  in  one  of  which  most  of  the 
children  attended  on  Sunday  also,  and  a  Sunday  school 
connected  with  the  Baptist  congregation  ;  there  was  a 
school-house  building  for  another  Sunday  and  daily 
school. 

Llan  GoUen  stands  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
river  Dee,  and  on  the  parliamentary  mail  road  ^m  London 
to  Holyhead,  184  miles  from  London.  The  town  does  not 
possess  any  particular  claims  to  notice,  but  the  vale  of 
iian  Gollen  is  interesting  from  its  picturesque  beauty  and 
its  antiquarian  remains,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  a  dark 
shaly  stone.  The  bridge  was  built  by  John  Trevor,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  in  1357 ;  it  consists  of  five  arches, 
the  widest  not  having  more  than  28  feet  span.  The  river 
usually  runs  under  only  one  arch,  under  which  it  has  worn 
a  deep  channel  in  the  hard  rock  which  forms  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  view  through  the  arches  upwards  or  downwards 
IS  extremely  pleasing. 

The  extensive  parish  of  Llan  €h>llen  contains  a  population 
of  4498.  Of  these  a  considerable  part  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  another  considerable  portion  in  stone  quarries 
and  lime  works.  Some  manuftictures  are  carried  on  in  the 
parish,  as  of  flannel,  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware ;  there  are 
also  ironworks  and  collieries;  the  town  derives  considerable 
advantages  from  the  influx  of  visiters.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the  year.  The  Elles- 
mere  canal  passes  through  the  parish.  Llan  Gollen  is  one 
of  the  polling  places  for  the  coun^. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  yearly  value  of  350/.  with  a  glebe-house. 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Calvinistic  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  Refor- 
mers. There  were  in  1833,  in  the  parish,  one  boarding  and 
day  school,  and  eight  day  schools ;  one  of  these  was  partly 
supported  by  three  small  endowments.  In  these  schools,  1 05 
boys  and  1 12  girls  (together  217)  were  taught;  there  were 
besides  eleven  Sunday  schools,  in  which  were  nearly  1000 
scholars. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Llan  Gollen  are  several  inter- 
esting remains  of  antiquity.  Castell  Dinas  Brdn,  whose 
remains  nearly  cover  the  summit  of  the  conical  hill  on 
which  it  is  placed,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee  just 
opposite  to  the  town.  It  was  a  Welsh  castle,  built  of  the 
coarse  stone  of  the  country,  with  hero  and  there  a  few  free- 
stone mouldings. 

Llan  Egwest,  or  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  is  just  within  the 
parish  of  Llan  Tysilio,  and  on  the  border  of  that  of  Llan 
Gollen.  It  was  founded  by  Madog  ap  Gryflfydd  Maelor, 
prince  of  Powys,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  It  had 
at  tho  suppression  a  yearly  revenue  of  214/.  3*.  54-  groiis, 
or  188/.  Ss.  clear.  There  are  still  some  beautiful  remains 
of  the  church  and  of  a  part  of  the  abbey,  the  latter  now 
converted  into  a  farm  house.  A  short  distance  from  the 
abbey  is  the  remainder  of  a  round  pillar,  called  the  pillar  of 
Eliseg,  probably  the  most  antient  British  inscribed  pillar 
existing. 

Llan  Rwst  is  at  the  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
east  or  right  bank  of  the  Conwy,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
parliamentary  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  218  miles 
from  London.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale  surrounded 
with  well-wooded  hills.  The  houses  are  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  which  the 
town-hall  stands,  are  narrow.  The  church  has  little  archi- 
tectural beauty,  but  the  interior  has  some  curious  carving, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbourinjg;  abbey  of 
Maenan,  and  there  is  a  lateral  chapel, '  the  Gwydir  Chapel,' 
built  in  1633,  from  a  design  by  Ini^o  Jones;  but  it  is 
sadly  neglected.  (Pennant.)  Iiie  brid^  over  the  Conwy 
is  also  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones :  it  consists  of  three 
arches,  of  which  the  middle  one  has  a  span  of  59  feet  The 
tide  flows  up  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  bridge. 


and  in  ^ing  tides  brings  up  boats  of  twelve  tons.  (P^- 
nant)  The  parish  extends  into  Caernarvonshire ;  it  con- 
tains in  all  a  population  of  36  0 1 ,  chiefly  agriculturaL  There 
is  no  particular  manufacture  carried  on ;  some  Welsh  harps 
were  formerly  and  perhaps  are  still  made  here ;  the  com 
trade  is  considerable.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there 
are  five  fkirs  in  the  year.  Llan  Rwst  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  fi)r  the  county.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  tfie  dio- 
cese and  archdeaconry  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  annual  value  is  720/.  and  there 
is  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Llan  Garmon. 
There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  whole  parish  three  day  schools, 
in  which  above  50  children  were  educated,  and  sevea 
Sunday  schools,  in  which  above  1000  scholars  are  taught 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  a  range 
of  almshouses  erected  in  16  JO  by  Sir  John  Wynne. 

Maenan  or  Maynan  Abbey  near  Llan  Rwst  was  founded 
by  King  Edward  I.  in  1283:  the  Cistertian  monks  of 
an  abbey  at  Aberconwy  were  transferred  hither.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  abbey  was  179/. 
10#.  lOrf.  gross,  or  162/.  15*.  clear. 

Ruabon  or  Rhuabon  (or  to  give  the  Welsh  orthography, 
Rhiw  Abon)  is  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Oswestry  and  Llan  Gollen  to  Wrexham.  The  church  is 
spacious,  and  is  adorned  by  some  elegant  monuments  of 
the  Wynne  family,  especially  one  by  Rysbrach,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  first  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  who  died 
in  1747.  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  the  present  SirW.  W. 
Wynn,  is  at  Ruabon,  the  entrance  to  the  park  being  imme- 
diately firom  the  vfllage.  In  the  parish  is  an  antient  British 
fortified  post :  the  area  is  about  four  acres,  and  it  is  defended 
by  two  ramparts  and  two  ditches ;  the  inner  rampart  is  a 
inassy  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  carriafl^  drive.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  post,  m  1161  or  62,  Owain  CyfeOiog,  prince 
of  Powys,  defeated  the  English,  and  commemorated  his 
victory  in  a  poem  called  Hinas  Otoain,  'the  drinking  horn 
of  Owain.'  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  of  Ruabon, 
which  is  divided  into  four  townships,  was,  in  1831,  8353,  of 
whom  above  600  were  employed  in  the  collieries  and  iron- 
works: the  iron  ore  is  partly  dug  in  the  adjacent  hills,  and 
partly  brought  from  Lancashire.  The  EUesmere  canal 
passes  through  the  parish ;  and  there  is  a  railway  to  Ruabon 
brook.  Although  the  place  does  not  commonlyrank  as  a 
market-town,  a  market  is  held  every  Monday.  There  were 
in  the  parish  in  1833  four  day  schools  (one  endowed,  and 
two  partly  supported  by  donations),  affording  instruction  to 
about  200  children ;  and  five  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
were  about  460  or  470  scholars.  There  are  several  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses  in  the  parish,  and  two  sets  of  alms- 
houses. There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living  of 
Ruabon  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value  of  588/.,  with  a  glebe-house : 
it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Chirk  is  a  village  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Ceiriog,  on 
the  road  from  Oswestry  to  Ruabon  and  Wrexham,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Ruabon.  A  mile  and  a  half  north-west 
of  the  village  is  Chirk  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Myddleton 
Biddulph,  built  by  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  large  oblong  square,  built  round  a  quadran- 
gular court  and  inclosed  by  massive  walls  strengthened  by 
round  towers  at  the  comers :  there  is  a  fifth  tower  dose  to 
the  entrance.  The  interior  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
contains,  among  other  apartments,  a  g^ery  100  feet  long, 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  many  public  diaracters  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  From  the  castle  grounds,  which  are 
very  extensive,  it  is  said  that  seventeen  counties  may  be 
seen.  Chirk  Castle  is  on  the  site  of  a  former  one,  called 
'  Castell  Crogen.*  The  population  of  Chirk  parish  in  1831 
was  1598 :  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  employed  in 
coal-pits,  stone-quarries,  and  lime-works.  There  are  several 
paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  three  fiiirs  in 
the  year.  The  EUesmere  canal  runs  by  Chirk,  lliere  are 
in  the  parish  two  boarding  schools  and  one  day  school,  con- 
taining in  all  70  to  80  children;  two  da]f  and  Sunday 
schools,  supported  by  Mrs.  Biddulph,  containing  from  100 
to  130  chilaren;  and  one  Sunday  achool,  eontaming  30  to 
40  children,  partly  supported  by  a  donation  from  the  £eunily 
of  the  same  ladv.  The  living  of  Chirk  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St  Asaph,  and  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  that  see :  the  annual  value  is  466/.>  with  a 
^Icbe-house. 

Divisions  /or  EccieftasHcal  and  Legal  I^trposu.'^Tbe 
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th«  dioMW  and  anbdeaooniy  of  St.  Asaph :  a  small  part  n 
in  tht  diocese  and  archdeaeonrf  of  Bangor,  and  several 
parishes  are  in  the  pecuUar  jurisdiction  of  the  bi^op  of 
Bangor.   A  very  small  part  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdea- 
conry of  Chester.  The  number  of  parishes  which  are  partly 
or  wholly  within  the  county,  according  to  the  population  re- 
turns fcnr  1831,  is  sixty-five,  of  which  however  five,  viz.,  St. 
Asaph,  Bangor-Monachorum,  Bdd  Fary,  Erbistock,  and 
Nannerch,  rather  belong  to  Flintshire.    Of  the  remaining 
sixty,  ten  extend  into  other  counties,  viz.,  Gresford  or  Croes 
Ffordd,  and  Wrexham,  into  Flintshire;  Yspytty  Efan, 
Llan  Drillo  Rh6s,  Llan  Rwst,  and  Eglwys  Ffich,  into  Caer- 
narvonshire ;  Llanfihaneel  Gl3m  y  Myfyr,  into  Merioneth- 
shire; Llan  Rhaiadr  yn  Mochnant,  into  Montgomeryshire ; 
Llan  Silyn,  into  Shropshire ;  and  Llan  y  Myneich,  into  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire :  fifty  are  wholly  in  Denbigh- 
shire.   The  number  of  benefices  is  sixty-four,*  being  rather 
more  than  the  number  of  parishes,  for  the  parishes  of  Llan 
Armon  yn  Yale  and  Llan  6wm  are  sinecure  rectories  as 
well  as  vicarages ;  the  parish  of  Llan  Sannan  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  a  vicarage  and  sinecure  rectory,  the 
other  a  sinecure  rectory  only;  and  the  united  perpetual 
curacies  of  Berse  or  Bersham  Drelincourt  and  Minera,  are 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Wrexham.    Of  these  sixty-four  bene- 
llces,  twenty-nine  are  rectories  (three  of  them  sinecures) ; 
two  rectories  (one  of  them  a  sinecure)  united  with  vicarages ; 
eighteen  vicarages ;  twelve  perpetual  curacies ;  one  chapelry ; 
one  wardenship  (Ruthen) ;  and  one  donative*.  Classified  ac- 
cording to  their  value^  there  are  six  the  yearly  ineome  of 
which  is  under  100/.,  sixteen  under  200/.,  thirteen  under 
300/.,  seventeen  under  500/.,  and  seven  under  750/.  *  of  two 
the  value  is  not  given  in  the  '  Clerical  Guide,'  our  authority 
m  this  matter ;  and  three  are  united  with  other  benefices, 
viz.,  the  rectory  of  I2an  Dymog,  with  the  bishopric  of 
Bangor ;  the  rectory  of  Llan  Rbydd,  with  the  wardenship 
of  Ruthen ;  and  the  chapelry  of  Cyfiylliog,  with  the  vicar- 
age of  Llan  Ynys.    The  ecclesiastioed  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  this  county  is  very  valuable :  he  has 
the  right  of  presentation  to  thirty-eix  livings,  of  which 
twelve  are  of  tne  yearly  value  of  300/.,  and  under  500/.,  and 
six  of  the  yearly  value  of  from  500/.  to  750/. 

Denbighshire  is  included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit:  the 
assizes  are  held  at  Ruthen :  and  the  quarter-sessions  alter- 
nately at  Ruthen  and  Denbigh ;  the  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas sessions  at  the  former,  the  Epiphany  and  Trinity  ses- 
sions at  the  latter.  Denbigh  is  the  chief  place  of  county 
election :  the  polling  stations  are  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Llan 
Rwst,  Llan  Gollen  and  Ruthen. 

History^  Antimdtiee,  ^. — Denbighshire,  before  the  con- 
quest of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  was  comprehended 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  a  powerful  tribe,  mto  whose 
dominions  Caractacus  in  his  last  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans transferred  the  seat  of  war,  and  whose  subjugation 
was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Agricola.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  complete  conauest  of  Denbighshire,  as  well 
as  of  the  rest  of  North  Wales  oy  the  Romans ;  but  no  trace 
of  their  dominion  is  found  within  the  county  at  the  present 
day,  unless  it  be  some  lead-works,  near  Llan  y  Myneich : 
nor  is  it  clear  that  any  of  their  roads  crossed  it,  except  that 
which  connected  their  stations  of  Varaj  (Bod-fary  in  Flint- 
shire), and  CJonovium  (CJaer  Rhun  or  Caer  Hen,  near 
Aberconwy).  In  their  division  of  the  conquered  part  of  the 
island,  Denbighshire  was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  Of 
monuments  of  the  time  preceding  the  Roman  conquest, 
may  be  noticed  two  Kistvaens  or  stone  cells  (probably  se- 
pulchral) mentioned  by  Camden :  and  perhaps  the  tumuli 
at  Llan  Armon  yn  Yale,  the  opening  of  one  of  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  reimant.  {Tour  in  fVdles,  London,  1784, 
vol.  i.,  p.  408.)  A  pass  through  the  Clwydian  hills  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  by  its  name  (Bwlch  Agricla)  the  route 
which  Agrieola  took  in  his  expedition  against  Mona.  At 
Abergely  or  Aberseley  on  the  coast,  are  the  remains  of  a 
British  post,  called  Coppa  yr  Wylfa,  or  the  Mount  of  the 
Watch  Tower;  but  we  know  not  to  what  period  it  is  to  be 
referred. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themsdves  in  Britain, 
Denbighshire,  as  being  on  the  frontier  towards  Meccia,  one 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  or  rather  octarchy,  esta- 
blished by  that  people,  became  the  scene  of  frequent  strug- 
gles.   To  the  tiJne  of  thesO  struggles  •we  may  refer  some 

*  Thb  wuBbsr  we  girt  with  soma  hegitation :  it  i«  only  by  a  oomparifon 
•r  the  popvhition  ratiin»with  die  *OUrtoal  Oaide*  that  we  have  been  aUo  to 
•Mertain  the  wmlMft. 


existing  monnnents,  ag  the  pillar  of  Eliseg,  noticed  abo?» 
in  our  account  of  Llan  GroUen ;  and  the  famous  dyke  or 
ditch,  called  Offa's  dyke,  made  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
as  a  barrier  against  the  predatory  mcursions  of  the  Welsh. 
This  ditch  is  strengthened  at  intervals  by  small  forts  on 
artificial  mounds,  which  moimds  yet  remain.  The  ditch 
is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  them.  The  dyke  crossed  that  de- 
tached part  of  the  county  which  is  contained  in  the  parish 
of  Llan  y  Myneich,  and  entered  Denbighshire  by  the 
hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog.  It  ran 
(though  with  a  somewhat  circuitous  course)  towards  the 
north,  passing  near  Chirk  castle  and  Ruabon,  and  so  into 
Flintshire,  thus  inclosing  the  eastern  part  of  Denbighshire, 
within  the  Mercian  frontier.  Although  insufficient  as  a  mi- 
litary work  to  keep  off  all  ravages  from  the  country  which  it 
was  designed  to  protect,  it  was  the  recognized  boundary  of 
England  and  Wales ;  and  heavy  penalties  were  denounced 
against  all  Welshmen  who  should  be  found  in  arms  on  the 
English  side.  A  dyke,  called  Wat's  or  Watt's  dyke,  equal 
to  that  of  Offa  in  depth,  though  not  in  extent,  runs  parallel 
to  it  through  this  oounty.  It  enters  Denbighshire  two  or 
tluee  miles  to  the  East  of  Offa's  dyke,  crosses  the  Ceiriog 
and  the  Dee,  and  runs  through  Wynnstay  (once  called 
Wattstay)  park,  past  Wrexham  and  across  the  Alyn  into 
Flintshire.  It  was  fi>rmerly  strengthened  in  its  course  by 
forts ;  the  site  of  one  of  these  at  Erddig,  between  Ruabon 
and  Wrexham,  is  marked  by  earth  works  and  some  remains 
of  masonry. 

About  the  year  828,  Denbighshire  was  overrun  by  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  who  hod  acquired  for  that  kingdom  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  The 
incursions  of  the  Danes  prevented  the  Saxons  from  entirely 
subduiing  the  antient  Britons ;  and  indeed  these  seem  to 
have  recovered,  by  the  aid  of  the  Northern  Britons,  the  ter- 
ritory appropriated  bv  OfEa,  whose  dominions,  as  we  have 
seen,  included  part  of  Denbighshire.  The  country  thus  re- 
stored to  its  original  masters  was  included  in  Powys  or 
Powysland,-  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Wales.  The  conso- 
lidation of  the  power  of  England  imder  the  Norman  princes 
again  subjectea  the  Welsh  to  the  pressure  of  a  superior  hos- 
tile power ;  they  stniggied  gallantly,  and  the  victor}'  which 
Owen  Cyfeiliog,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  ob- 
tained near  Ruabon,  has  been  already  noticed.  Denbighshire 
fell  into  the  power  of  Edward  L  in  1277,  being  ceded  by 
Uewelyn,  the  last  prince  of  North  Wales,  at  the  close  of 
his  first  struggle  with  the  ambitious  and  politic  kin^  of 
England.  In  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Welsh  prince 
and  his  brother  David,  in  1282,  it  reverted  to  its  native 
masters,  but  the  death  of  Llewelyn  and  the  execution  of 
David  as  a  traitor,  again  and  finally  placed  it  under  the 
English  dominion. 

In  the  insurrection  of  Owen  or  Owain  Glyndwr  (a 
descendant  of  the  Gryffydd  ap  Madog  mentioned  above), 
in  the  civil  war  of  the  Koses,  and  a^n  in  the  great  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Denbighshire  became 
the  scene  of  contest.  In  1643  Holt  Castle,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  was  seized  for  the 
Parliament  by  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  Thomas  Myd- 
dleton,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Royalists.  In  1645  a 
considerable  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  Royalists  undor  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Vaughan,  marching  to  the 
relief  of  Chester,  then  besieeed  bv  the  ParUamentarians, 
were  attacked  near  Denbigh,  dv  a  detachment  of  the  latter 
(1000  foot  and  1400  horse),  under  Greneral  Mytton,  and  Co- 
lonels Jones  and  Louthian,  and  entirely  routed;  500  horse 
and  400  foot  were  taken  prisoners,  100  men  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  dispersed.  In  February  1645-6  the 
castles  of  Ruthen  and  Holt  were  simultaneously  attacked 
by  Mytton,  and  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 
The  conqueror  then  marched  to  Denbigh,  the  castle  of 
which  he  oesieged  in  July ;  it  held  out  till  November,  when 
it  surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  In  the  year  1659  Sir 
Thomas  Myddleton  and  Sir  George  Booth  made  a  prema- 
ture attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  Denbighshire  has  not 
been  the  scene  of  any  public  event  of  interest  since  that 
time. 

(Authorities — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ;  Bonn- 
dary  Reports;  Population  Returns  and  Parliamentary  Re- 
turns relating  to  Education;  Clerical  Guide;  Pennant's 
Tour  in  TVcUes;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  qf 
IVales,  ^.  4-e.;  Mogg's  Edition  o/*  Paterson*s  Roads; 
Greenough's  Geological  Map  of  England;  Walker's  do. ; 
Physical  and  Political  GeQgrci>hy  of  the  British  Isles,  i^ 
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the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
Outlines  q/*  the  Geology  qf  England.) 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  tne  account  of  Denbighshire 
in  the  Beauties  qf  England  and  Wales  is  a  very  hasty 
and  confused  compilation,  especially  in  the  historical  part. 

Statistics  cf  Denbighshire. — Population.  Denbigh- 
shire is  principally  an  agricultural  county.  Of  20,120 
males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  residing  in  1831 


m  Denbighshire,  1 0,353  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur  • 
suits,  and  only  235  in  manufactures  or  in  making  manu< 
Picturing  machinery;  about  200  of  these  latter  were 
weavers  of  woollen  goods,  half  of  whom  lived  at  Llangollen 
and  Llan-Saintffraia-Glynn-Ceiriog,  the  rest  were  scattered 
throughout  the  county. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population,  taken  at  the 
last  census  (1831),  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
their  occupation  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 
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The  population  of  Denbighshire  at  each  of  the  four  enu- 
merations was  as  follows : — 


Males.              Femalei.               Total. 

tjte.ptrC« 

1801 60,352 

•          • . 

1811 64,240 

•       6*44 

1821     .     37,785     .     38,726     .     76,511 

.     19-10 

1831      .     41,618     .     42,011     .     83,629 

.       8-69 

An  increase  is  here  seen  between  the  first  and  last  periods 
of  23,277  persons,  or  more  than  38^  per  cent.,  which  is  181 

Ser  cent  below  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 
Ingland. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^c— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  dates  of— 

1811  were  £32,427,  which  was  10*.  \d.^ 
1821      ,,       32,658       ,,      ,,        8*.  6d:[  ., 


1831 


35,126 


8*.  5dl 


breach 
inhabitant. 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1836,  was  30,204/.;  and  assummg  that  the 
population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-centage  since 
1831  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above 
sum  gives  an  average  of  6*.  lOJdL  for  each  inhabitant  All 
these  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Denbighshire  for  poor's-rate,  oonnty- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1833,  was  44,668/.  4*.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

£.      #. 
On  land  .  ,  .        39,163  15 

,,  dwelling-houses        •  .  4,553    4 

,,  mills,  factories,  &c.  .  .  367  19 

, ,  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  583    6 


For  the  relief  of  the  poor 
In  ittiti  of  Uw,  rmaofall 
of  paupera,  Ite.,       J 
For  othtr  piMToaes      • 


18S1 
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£41V71S   0 


1S36. 
81,668    0 
83S    4 
8,946  M 

41,446  19 


1836. 
30.803  II 
857  12 
8.1S3  0 

39,184  8 


The  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
1834,  ii  therefore  2,932/.  4«.,  or  nearly  19  per  cent.;  in- 
cluding the  other  two  items  the  whole  amount  of  saving  is 
reduced  to  2,531/.,  or  rather  more  than  6  per  cent 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Denbighshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  six ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  165 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  4,034/.  5f.  4c/.,  and  the 
expenditure  was  3,906/.  \s. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  5,253/.  17*.  lit/.,  disbursed  as  follows :- 


44,668     4 


The  amount  expended  was : — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .         36,815  5 

I  n  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.    1,108  9 

For  other  purposes  .  .  6,689  1 


Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c  . 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  andi 

maintaming  prisoners,  &c.        .  J 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice—) 

building,  repairing,  &c.  .  J 

Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the  peace   . 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial . 

, ,  of  transports     . 

Constables— high  and  special 
Coroner       .... 
Debt,  pa>inent  of,  principal  and  in-) 

terest   ...  .1 

Miscellaneous        • 
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1,219  12 

1 

372     9 

5 

5,253  17  11 


Total       .     £44,612  15 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  thet 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguished.  The  sums  raised  in  the  respective  years 
ending  March,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  were  41,531/.  16#.» 
41,242/.  8*.,  and  39,461/.  19*.     The  expenditure  was  as 


The  number  of  i>ersons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1827,  and 
1834,  were  1 41,  150,  and  270 ;  making  an  average  of  20  an- 
nually in  the  first  period,  of  21  in  the  second  period,  and  of 
38  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  tried  at 
(luarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833, 
in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county 
rates,  were  13,  10,  and  1 2  respectively.  Among  the  persons 
charged  with  offences  there  were  committed  for— 
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The  number  eonvieted  was 

,,        acquitted 
Dischai^  by  proclamation 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1835,  50  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Denbighshire ;  out  of  which  number 
13  had  committed  offences  against  the  person,  9  of  which 
were  common  assaults ;  6  were  charged  with  offences  against 
property,  committed  with  riolence,  and  25  for  offences 
against  property,  committed  without  violence.  Of  the  re- 
maining 6,  there  were  3  committed  for  poaching,  2  for 
refusing  to  aid  peace-officers,  and  1  for  sending  a  threaten- 
ing letter.  Of  those  committed,  31  were  convicted,  and  19 
acquitted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  those  con- 
victed, 3  were  transported,  25  were  imprisoned,  22  of  them 
for  six  months  or  under.  1  was  fined,  1  whipped,  and  1  dis- 
charged on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders,  47  \^ere  males,  and 
3  females.  Among  the  whole  number,  14  could  read  and 
write,  19  could  read  only,  and  16  c^uld  neither  read  nor 
write ;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  1  was  not  ascertained. 
The  proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population  in  1835, 
was  I  in  1673. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
•members  in  Denbighshire  is  3538,  being  about  1  in  24  of 
the  whole  population,  and  rather  less  than  1  in  6  of  the 
male,  population  above  20  years  of  age,  as  taken  at  the 
census  of  1831.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  county 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  107/.  18*.  lOd.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
county  rate. 

There  are  two  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The  number 
of.depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November, 
1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  respectively,  were  :— 

1838.    1883.     1834.     1835. 

Number  of  depositors      .      331        945        1011         1104 
Amount  of  deposito  £9432    28,919      30,952     32,690 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1 834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1834. 

1838. 

1 

Dt^itort.  DepotHs. 

Depotlton.  U^pcwIU. 

Not  exceeding  . 

£20 

510       £3.825 

598 

£4.389 

,• 

50 

318          9,420 

311 

9,320 

•» 

100 

116          7,924 

126 

8,744 

», 

150 

46          5,720 

37 

4,341 

»• 

200 

15          2,510 

26 

4,298 

Above 

200 

6          1,553 

6 

1,598 

1,011    £30,952     1,104    £32,690 

Education,— The  following  particulars  are  obtamed  fh>m 

the  parliamentary  enquiry  on  education  made  in  the  session 

of  1835:— 

Sehooli.  Soholan.  ToUl. 

Infimt  Schools 8 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
ftoTCL  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males     ...  59 

Females     .   .  72 

Sex  not  specified  18 


318 


Daily  Schools 141 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  4  to  14  years : — 

Males    ...  ! 

Females    .   •  1 

Sex  not  specified 

Schools     .   .   149 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction 

Sunday  Schools 211 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 
schools,  ages  from  4  to  10  years: — 
Males  .... 
Females  •  •   • 
Sex  not  specified 


5,430 


5,748 


4,783 

4,154 

11,836 


20,773 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  ^  and  15  years 
has  incrstfuied  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation between  1821  and  1831,  and  that  it  has  continued  to 
the  time  (1834)  this  return  was  made  in  the  same  uniform 
rate  of  increase,  there  must  have  been  living  in  Denbigh- 
shire 23,892  persons  between  those  ages.     A  very  large 
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number  of  8ch6lars  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools. 
Twenty-fbur  Sunday  schools  are  at  places  where  no  other 
schools  are  established,  and  therefore  the  scholars  attending 
them,  1756  in  number,  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 
other  schools.  But  at  all  other  places  the  pupils  of  the 
Sunday  schools  have  likewise  the  opportunity  of  resorting 
to  the  daily  schools;  of  what  number  duplicate  entry  is 
thus  made  cannot  be  ascertained.  Of  fourteen  schools, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday,  and  which  contain  764 
scholars,  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have  been  made. 
Besides  this  cause  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
children  under  instruction,  most  of  the  Sunday  schools 
consist  of  adults  and  aged  persons,  as  well  as  children,  ren 
dering  the  number  of  the  latter  much  less  than  the  total 
number  of  scholars  as  given  in  the  return.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  in 
this  county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools, 


D«Mnptw«el 

Sekb. 

Scbo- 

8«liU. 

^^\n^^ 

Sell** 
J«f». 

Schlt. 

fccbo- 

UkM. 

Infiiot  Schools 
Daily  Schools 
SuBiUySchuoU 

4 

988 
819 

"l8 
199 

"889 
80.IS9 

7 

97 

2 

3116 
110 

1 
8 
6 

124 

Total 

87 

1907 

212 

8U18 

106 

34S0 

15 

878 

8 
154 


Scholars. 

302 
14,411 

2,000 
15,404 


The  schools  established  by  Diisenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are : — 

Schools. 

In&nt  Schools  .  .  . 
DaUy  „  ... 
Sunday    „         ... 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: — 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools       70 
Sunday  Schools     .     .     .     .     174 

Twelve  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  ih  this  county 
appears  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  established 
cnurch,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination,  such  exclu- 
sion being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially 
in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here 
included  Weslevan  Methodists.  Lending  libraries  of  books 
are  attached  to  five  schools  in  Denbighshire. 

DRNDBR.  A  river  in  Belgium,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  province  of  Hainault,  about  five  miles  north  of  Mons» 
and  near  the  small  town  of  Leuce.  Its  course  is  first  north- 
north-west  to  Atli,  where  it  turns  to  north-north-east, 
and  enters  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  near  Gram- 
mont :  it  passes  through  the  towns  of  Ninove  and  Alost; 
and  unites  with  the  Scheldt  at  Dendermonde  about  fifty- 
two  miles  from  its  source.  The  Dender  is  navigable  as 
fkr  as  Atfa,  forty  miles  Arom  its  mouth,  to  effect  which 
object  some  works  have  been  executed  between  Alost  and 
Dendermonde. 

DENDBRAH,  the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
a  ruined  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  left  or  west  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  nearly  opposite  Keneh,  is  celebrated  for  its 
temple,  which  is  the  best  preserved  and  one  of  the  most 
q>lendid  in  all  Egypt  Its  remains  occupy  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  and  consist  of  various  buildings  and  propyla,  besidea 
the  temple  itself.  They  are  enclosed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  propylon,  within  a  square  wall,  the  side  of  which  is  1000 
fbet,  and  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  wall  is  in  some 
parts  35  feet  high  and  1 5  feet  thick.  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
has  given  a  description  of  this  temple,  as  well  as  Belsoni, 
Hamilton,  and  otners,  assigns  its  erection  to  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  handsome  portico  in  fh>nt  is 
fbrmed  of  24  columns  ranged  in  fbur  rows,  with  quudran- 
gular  capitals,  having  a  colossal  head  of  Isis,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Athor,  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  an- 
other quadrangular  member,  each  face  of  which  con- 
tarns  a  templedowrway  with  two  winged  globes  above,  and 
other  decorations.  {Brituh  Museum^  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
in  the  Library  qf  Entertaining  Knowledge.)  The  shafta 
of  the  columns  are  perfectly  cylindrical  and  of  equal 
diameter  all  through,  and  the  whole  height,  including  the 
base,  the  quadrangular  capital,  and  d6  above  that,  is  46.1 0 
English  feet  The  fh>nt  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  cornice 
and  a  fheze  covered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  over 
the  centre  of  which  the  winged  globe  is  predominant    Op 
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•n  th«  willc,  oolumns,  «rehitra¥es,  mmI  osdiiig,  them  u  no 
where  a  space  of  two  feet  that  is  not  covered  with  some 
figures  in  basso-relievo  of  human  beings,  animals,  plants, 
emblems  of  agrieult«re,  or  of  religious  ceremonies.  The  in- 
terior chambers  of  the  temple  are  likewise  eovered  with 
aeulptures,  among  which  the  iguie  0/  lais  ie  repeated  in 
numberless  instances,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  place.  The  light  in  the  ehambera  eomcs  in 
through  small  holes  in  the  wall ;  the  saaetuanr  itself  is  quite 
dark.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  occupied  by  a  narahcref 
my  thologiesl  ftgurss,  among  whidi  the  French  savmns  thou^ 
they  recognised  the  signs  of  the  xodiae;  hot  Dr.  Rwh- 
ardsoR  observes  tlMt  the  number  is  incomplete,  as  the  Ciah 
is  wanting,  and  he,  with  other  recent  travellera  and  anduM^ 
legists,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  sodiae>  but  a  eoUeetion  ef 
mythological  emblems,  without  any  reference  to  astronomy. 
Ou  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  are  aome  apartments, 
both  on  the  ground  door  and  upper  story.  On  tne  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  latter»  under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  there  was 
another  assemblage  of  mythological  figures  resembling  those 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  portico,  though  fewer  in  number  and 
differently  arranged.  This  was  caned  a  planisphere  or  zo- 
diac, because  in  the  middle  of  it  figures  similar  to  the  signs 
usually  adopted  to  represent  the  12  constellations  were  ob- 
servea.  *  The  ceiling  is  encompassed  with  three  broad  cir- 
cular lines,  and  it  is  only  the  central  space  that  is  occupied 
with  this  roytholo|ical  table,  which  ajppears  as  if  supported 
by  twelve  fimires.  four  females,  one  above  each  angle  of  the 
room,  and  the  other  eight  distributed  in  pairs  between,  and 
having  luwks*  beads.  In  the  middle  of  this  aasemblage  of 
emblems  are  oertaia  figures,  which  have  been  taken  for  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  ranged  in  a  sort  of  circular  order,  but 
without  any  n^gularity  of  distance.  The  lion,  the  bull,  and 
the  vase-carrier  are  exactly  above  three  of  the  funale  figures 
that  extend  from  three  of  the  comers  of  the  room  to  sup- 
port the  tablet  with  their  heads ;  Scorpio,  lor  the  sake  of  re- 
gularity, should  have  been  above  the  head  of  the  fourth  fe- 
male figure,  but  it  is  not,  nOither  is  Libra.  Capricornus, 
Sagittarius,  Scorpio,  and  Lbra  are  aU  crowded  withoHi-any 
regularitv  into  one  division,  and  instead  of  the  CraJb  we  havtt 
a  bruad4)acked  spider.'  Richardson  (lYitmU  ultmg  tht 
Medtierraneon  and  parii  tuffocaU,  in  1816-17,  ftom  which 
we  have  just  quoted)  obaerves  that  he  eevipaMd  the 
^gures  of  the  temple  of  Denderah  with  the  Migravings 
in  the  FseBch  work  on  £g> j>t»  Md  jfeiijid  the  lUidr  a  very 
incorrect  representation.  His  opiniom,  with  neftpeet  to  this 
pretended  zodiac,  is  the  same  as  that  eoneerniilg  the  Km»  in 
the  portico,  namely,  that  it  is  not  meant  fiu-  a  ai^iac  hut  u 
«  congregatioD  of  godi  and  geddessea  Ittd  religiiMie  pte- 


These  sediaca  of  Dendezah  have  giiWD  ilse  to  a  warn 
diaenesion  connected  with  the  truth  of  the  Moeaie  history 
of  the  world.  Dupny  and  other  French  writers  have  an- 
fliimed,  from  the  relative  position  of  these  xodiacal  si^ns 
and  their  connexion  with  the  preceaaiea  of  the  equiaexei^ 
that  the  astronomical  observatioBs  upon  which  these  zodiacs 
were  constructed  must  refer  to  a  date  far  more  antient  than 
that  reeorded  for  the  Deluge,  or  even  the  creation  of  man ; 
HOC  Idsa,  indeed,  than  15,^0  years,  aecopding  to  some  oal- 
cnlatioos.  According  to  litUww  and  othem,  however,  the 
dae  would  only  he  3226  years  old.  But  there  in*  as  we 
have  observed,  another  opinien,  strongly  enpported  by  Le- 
tioane,  HaUna,  ChampeUiea,  aJGHl  etbcsrs^  discardiof  ilte- 
gether  the  notion  of  those  ceilings  ef  Dendemh  bemg  in- 
tended as  representationa  of  the  aodiacw  otf  being  hi  any  way 
eonaeeted  with  astronomical  obs^-Vations.  Thoee  who  may 
wish  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  controversy  may  con- 
sult the  writers  already  quoted,  and  especially  Letronn^ 
'  Observations  sur  TObjet  des  Repr^ntations  Zodiaraks 
qui  neus  restent  de  rAntimat^,'  8ve.  Paris,  1824;  N.  Halma» 
*  Examen  et  ExpUcaticms  des  Zodiaqnea  SgyptieMttes»*  8vo. 
1822;  and  Supplement  to  de.,  concerning  the  Zodiac  of 
I>enderah;  ana  also  ¥is<s«Bti,  Hs^mihoo,  ChampoUioQ, 
&c.  It  is  now  generally  believed  tibat  the  temple  d 
Deinlerah,  with  its  zodiacs,  is  not  older  than  the  period  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

The  so-called  ciroalar  zodiac  ia  the  upper  ehamber  of 
the  temple  of  Denderah,  which  was  sculptured  on  a  kind 
of  sandistone,  was  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  by  a  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Lelorrain,  with  the  permission  of  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha,  and  shipped  lor  France  in  1821,  wliea  it  was 
purohaaed  by  the  Fkenoh  mvmwMii^  and  ia  B0fr  in  the 
Mttseoaa  at  Plana. 


DENDERMONDB,  a  town  in  East  Flanders,  the 
chief  place  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  ia  bnilt 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the  Scheldt,  about 
14  English  miles  east  from  Ghent,  and  the  same  distance 
north-west  from  Brussels.  The  town  contains  7,238  in- 
h8d)itants:  there  are  1,014  houses,  4  churches,  5  chapels, 
a  town-house,  an  hospital,  a  lunatic  asvlum,  an  orphan 
house,  two  convents,  14  schools,  and  a  college.  The  town, 
which  is  fortified  and  defended  bv  a  citadel  built  in  1584  by 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  said  to  nave  been  founded  in  tlie 
eighth  century.  It  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIV*  in  1667, 
wiih  50,000  men,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the  opening 
of  the  sluices  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  whereby  tlie  sur- 
rounding country  was  laid  under  water.  In  1745  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Dendermonde  is  the  seat  of  many  branches  of  mannfhc- 
ture,  the  most  important  of  which  are  woollen  doths,  hats, 
soap,  cordage,  and  pottery.  The  surrounding  country  b 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  considerable  basinens  is 
transacted  at  the  weekly  market  in  grain,  linseed,  hemp, 
and  oil.  Many  Roman  antiquities  lukve  been  dug  up  m 
t^e  nighbourhood. 

(Van  der  Maelen's  Dietwnnaire  CHographiqtiede  la  Pro- 
vince  d^  la  Fkmdre  Orientals.) 

DENDRO'BIUM,  an  extensive  eenns  of  Bast  Indiair 
epiphytes,  found  in  the  whole  of  the  damp  tropical  parts  of 
Asia,  and  a  little  beyond  the  tropics  in  Japan  and  New 
Holland,  but  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  About  a 
hundred  species  are  enumerated  by  ^tematic  writers;  D. 
Pierardi,  cucuUatum,  <^rysanthum,  aureum,  fimbiiaium, 
moschatum,  densiflorum,  pulchellum,  nobile,  and  a  few 
more,  are  known  in  the  collections  of  this  country ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  requires  to  be  better  de- 
scribed and  more  carefully  examined. 

DENDROCITTA.    [OwyiDiB,  vol.  viii^  p.  69.] 

DENDROCOLAPTES.    [Crbeper.  voL  viiU  p.  148.] 

DENDRCyCOPUS.    [Crkkpbr,  vol.  riii,  p.  hh.] 

DENDROKDOA  (ZmI.),  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Uay's  name 
for  a  subgenus  of  Aaeiikna  hehmgiog  to  the  aberrant 
group,  or  Uiose  which  have  a  branchial  pouch  with  only 
flight  folds,  the  tentacula  simple,  and  no  liver. 

Subgenerie  Chararter,  —  (External).  Body  aubcylindHeal, 
with  both  orifices  exceedingly  minute,  and  situated  on  the 
apex.  (Anatomioal).  Branchial  pouch  marked  with  only 
eight  folds,  and  having  the  caticulatien  continuous.  Orifice* 
terssinal.  7>n/a6tt/a  simple  Ztvar  none.  Orarv  unique, 
branched,  situated  beneath  the  nuattle  and  the  htanchial 
pouch.    (W.  8.  Mao  Leay.) 

Example. — Dendrodoa  glandaria.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Mac  Leay's  description.  Body  suboylindrical,  with  a  round 
summit.  Envelope  whitish,  subpellucid,  coriaceous,  and 
smooth,  having  its  base  rough  with  agglutinated  pebbles : 
internidly  it  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  thickest  towards  the 
base.  Orifices  so  tittle  prominent  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible without  a  lens ;  separate  from  each  other,  and  open* 
ing  with  four  indistinct  rays.  Mantle  muscular,  but  of 
uniform  substance. 

Tentacula  about  twenty-six,  aimple,  subulate,  alternately 
long  and  short. 

Anterior  fiervoue  tubercle  with  many  spirals. 

Branchial  eaviSy  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal. 

Pharynx  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  body." 
(Esop?iagtu  descending,  and  turning  short  round  near  the 
cardia  into  a  cylindrical  horizontal  stomach,  which  is  stri 
ated  internally,  and  occupies  with  the  pylorus  (which  turns 
round  and  lies  parallel  to  it)  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity.  Intestine  very  long.  Rectum  ascending,  almost 
vertical,  terminated  by  an  anus  margined. 

Ovary  one,  situated  on  the  left  side,  between  the  branchial 
pouch  and  the  tunic  It  consists  of  a  triliircaced  cylin- 
drical stem,  having  at  the  base  on  one  side  a  forked  hrukdi, 
on  the  other  a  simple  one,  all  of  the  same  thickneaa.  Mr. 
Mac  Leay  remarks  that  the  organs  of  digestion  have  great 
affinity  in  external  structure  and  position  to  those  oi  Cynthia 
pantex  of  Savigny,  esseept  that  the  stomach  and  intestine 
are  horizontal,  and  the  anus  simplv  marghied,  and  that, 
different  as  this  iq[>ecies  is  in  external  ai>peaianoe  firom  all 
other  Aicidia,  internally  it  agrees  with  the  Panditcitc  in 
almost  every  essential  respect  but  the  ovary.  He  observes 
that  this  singular  animal  completes  the  circle  of  the  genus 
AmUa  in  the  most  beautifid  manner.  It  2^;rees  with  tha 
first  itthgeBUs,  C^/Ata»  in  the  Aatur@\tfi^  branchial  reli- 
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mit\Mim  «ii4  «f  iti  4KgMtif«  «{»pinitiil;  hm  €f^tkt'a  iam 
two  otttries,  the  right  on«  «mt«ined  in  the  inteitinal  bop, 
and  the  left  one  coating  the  tunie.  The  irst  of  these,  or 
the  right  orary,  is  the  only  one  ooMeMed  by  I^mdocta^  and 
the  left  is  the  only  one  powesied  hy  Dendrodoa.  Mr.  Mac 
Leay  eonclndes  by  stating  that  the  diitiiietioii  between  the 
abenmnt  groups  otAMcidui  depends  thus  upon  the  nature  of 
their  system  of  generatioii,  as  that  which  exists  between 
the  two  normal  gnmps  <lepeads  on  their  system  of  respira- 
tion. 


'  «.  nnidMHloaf||l«iAak.Mtanl  vM  m«b  mi  tto  fiflit  «M«.  Tht  \mm 
•nerwaod  with  pebhl«s.  bu  tbe  upOf  aimoM  of  ^  cap  of  mm  aeoni.  k,  Th« 
•fine  a»^n  obUqiiely.  so  «•  to  show  the  top.  which  is  a  little  eompretsed,  aa4 
esMliits  fiNir  nointa.  The  two  lowest  tatk  lan^st  are  false  orifc««;  the  two 
■mellest  (which  ure  so  small  as  to  be  almost  lavMbk>  to  the  aaked  tjt>)  are 
the  r(*ai  oriflcrs.the  hight^  beiof  the  anal,  and  Ibe  other  the  branchial  oriftf*. 
(*  Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Natural  Group  of  Tuoieata,  hcj  by 
WlllUm  Sliarp  Mae  Leay,  Bsq^  A.M..  F.L.S.,  See. ;  '  Una.  Trank..*  tuL  xIt^ 
D.  S47.  to  which  the  reader  is  lefened  lor  tha  manlflad  anatoaical  Sgaiea 
aud  details.) 

DE'NDROMUS  (ZooloeyX  a  renus  of  rodent  quad^ 
rupeds,  established  by  Dr.  A.  Smith  in  his '  OontribiUioits 
to  the  Natural  History  of  South  AiHea^'  with  the  ibUowtng 
characters  :— 


l>ental  ibrmula,  •- : 


molars^ 


3-8 
3-3 


16. 


The  upper  incisors  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  their 
anterior  face:  the  lower  long,  slender,  with  tho  cutting 
edge  cuneatecL 

The  upper  first  molar  with  six  tubercles  in  a  double  row, 
and  two  indistinct  ones  besides,  of  which  one  is  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  the  other  near  another 
tubercle  of  the  internal  series,  behind  the  transverse  inci- 
sorial  lamina ;  the  second  molar  with  two  or  three  lotigitu- 
dinal  incisorial  laminse  by  the  external  margin  of  the  crown; 
in  the  middle  of  which  Ue  three  or  four  obtuse  transverse 
tubercles  disposed  in  a  row ;  the  third  molar  has  two  trans- 
verse incisonal  laminae  with  an  intcijacent  furrow.  Below; 
the  first  molar  has  six  tubercles  disposed  in  a  double  series ; 
the  second,  four  obtuse  tubercles  arranged  in  the  same 
<nrdor;  the  third  is  very  small,  with  some  transverse  lamina) 
and  furrows  intermingled.  No  canines.  Hostrum  acute. 
Lip  slit.  Ears  oblong,  rather  naked,  and,  intanally,  near 
the  skull,  with  two  transverse  membranaceous  valvules,  of 
which  the  lower  lies  over  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Tail 
elongated,  annulated,  with  scattered  hairs.  Feet  divided; 
ambulatory;  the  anterior  with  three  toes  and  a  wart  in 
lieu  of  hallux ;  the  posterior  five-toed  :  claws  falcular. 

Example. — Dendromus  Typtu.  Above,  brown,  passing 
to  ferrugineous:  beneath,  reddish  white;  whiskers  long, 
partly  black  and  partly  white ;  upper  lip  white ;  ears  with- 
out and  within  slightly  covered  with  a  fine  short  white 
reddish  ftir;  extremities  the  same  ;  tail  pointed,  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  body,  and  of  a  faint  grayish  brown 
colour ;  alons  the  centre  of  the  back,  particularly  towards 
the  tail,  an  indistinct  black  line.  Length  from  point  of 
nose  to  root  of  tail.  Si  inches ;  length  of  tail,  4)  incnes. 

Locality.— ^o\x\h  Africa,  upon  tue  braiirches  of  trees,  &c., 
in  which  situations  it  constructs  its  nest  and  brings  fbrth 
its  younj;.  l)r.  ^mith  observes  that  the  posi^on  of  this 
little  animal  among  the  fiimUy  of  mice  is  nut  well  deter- 
mined; but  that  perhaps  its  place  b  sStet  ifte  Mouse,  (ZooL 
Journ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  438,)  • 

DENDRONESSA.    [Duetts.] 

DE^NDROPHIS,  (FiUinger),  a  suTigenua  ut  serpents 
placed  by  Cuvier  under  the  great  genus  Coluber,  and 
stated  by  him  to  be  Ihe  Aht^ialla  of  Gray.  The  ^c<des 
of  this  genus  have,  like  the  Dimm  of  Laurenti,  a  hue  of 
wider  scales  along  the  back,  ana  narrower  scales  alani^  Hie 
flanin,  but  their  head  i:^  not  larger  than  their  body,  wbioh 
i&va7  slender  and  elongatetL  Their  mu/^jle  is  not  elim- 
ratted,  and  they  are  not  venomous.  LttcaUty,  hxia  and 
AlHea.   (LKPiopiBit.1 


{■ 


I>em4raphtt  Abaptdlla,  oae  ibnrlh  of  ihe  natoral  trtsci.    l  a,  t 

h,  Dispositioo  ufthe  scalf*s  above  and  helow  the  vent.    (Iconog.) 


JDKNDROPHY'LLIA.    [MADRarHYLLKEii.l      ' 

DE'NDROPLEX,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  Mr. 
Swainson,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  family  Certhiadoi 
(Creepers),  and  sub-fiimily  Certhiana,  which  have  the  uil 
graduated  and  rigid. 

Generic  Character.  —Bill  very  straight  Wings  moderate, 
rounded ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quiUs  longest 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  he  knows  not  whether  the 
t^e  of  this  genus  has  been  described,  and  states  that  the 
linng  bird  has  all  the  manner  of  a  Pieus.  Except  in  its 
perfectly  straight  bill,  he  adds,  it  differs  not  from  Dendro 
colaptes.    {Zool.  Joum.t  VoL  iii.,  p.  354.) 

DENEB.  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  the  tail :  it  gene- 
rally means  the  bright  star  (j3)  in  the  tail  of  the  Lion.  [Lkc] 

DENHAM,  SIR  JOHN,  born  at  Dublin  in  the  year 
1615,  was  son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  who  was  seme  time 
chief  baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  His 
father  being  afterwards  made  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  he  was  brought  to  London  in  1617,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  grammatical  education.  In  the  year  1631  he 
became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  IVinity  College,  Oxford* 
where,  after  studying  for  three  years,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  He  subsequently  entored  himself  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  studied  the  bw  ptetty  closaly,  and  migbt  havi 
done  well,  had  not  an  immoderate  passion  for  gaming  e?^ 


DEN 


aue 


PIfi  w 


luuuted  hii  money,  and  drawn  on  him  the  displeasure  of 
his  &ther.  He  however  abandoned  the  mischievous  pur- 
suit, and  wrote  an  essay  against  gaming,  by  which  he  re- 
gained tais  father's  &vour,  though  his  reformation  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  feigned,  as  immediately  after  his 
fiither's  death  his  fondness  for  play  returned.  In  1641  he 
gained  great  celebrity  by  his  tragedy  of  'The  Sophy,'  which 
was  acted  at  Blackfriars  with  much  applause ;  and  his  fame 
was  increased  by  his  '  Cooper's  Hill,'  written  in  1 643,  almost 
the  only  one  of  his  poemi  that  is  now  read.  In  the  year 
1647  he  peiformed  many  secret  and  important  services  for 
Charles  1,  when  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  which 
being  discovered,  ne  was  forced  to  escape  to  France.  In 
1652  be  returned  to  England,  and  resided  at  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's ;  and  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
appointed  surve>or-general  of  his  Majesty's  buildings,  and 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  the  year  1688,  his 
imderstandiug  having  been  for  some  time  impaired  by  do- 
mestic grievances. 

The  admirers  of  Denham  usually  limit  their  praises  to 
'  Cooper's  Hill,'  and  some  lines  on  the  earl  of  Strafford ; 
while  others  confine  their  commendations  to  two  lines  in 
the  former  poem,  wherein  he  describes  the  Thames : 

'  Tho'  deeu.  y«t  cle«r;  tko*  gfUilr,  ywi  not  iluU. 
StroDg  wiUumt  rage»  without  o'erfluwing  fulL* 

This  is  a  most  Imppy  combination  of  words ;  the  bringing 
into  contrast  expressions  which  only  vary  in  shades  of 
meaning  is  highly  ingenious.  The  whole  |)assage  relating 
to  the  Thames  is  written  with  much  spirit,  and  striking 
lines  might  be  selected  from  other  parts ;  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  poem  is  heavy  and  purposeless,  and  though  short, 
is  very  tedious. 

Readers  of  the  present  day,  on  perusing  the  poems  of 
Denham,  will  doubtless  wonder  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
«the  high  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  his  oontem' 
poraries ;  but  to  look  at  him  from  a  fair  point  of  view,  and 
to  assign  him  his  due  portion  of  merit,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  him  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  English  verse. 
At  the  beginniiij^  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of 
versification  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  as  may  be  seen 
from  reading  the  prologues  to  our  early  dramas ;  and  hence 
a  poem  of  the  length  of  •  Coopei-'s  Hill,'  written  with  toler- 
able smoothness,  was  something  remarkably.  At  the  pre- 
sent  day,  even  the  versification  of  Denham  appears  foulty, 
as  he  fi^uently  allows  a  sentence  to  run  from  one  line  into 
another,  a  practice  which,  though  effective  in  blank  verse, 
is  intolerable  in  rhyming  couplets;  and  indt^ad  he  has  made 
some  words  rhyme  in  a  manner  that  we  wonder  was  en- 
dured by  any  age ;  for  example,  in  one  instance  he  makes 
'  sprung^  rhyme  with  *  Rome.'  Those  who  wish  to  observe 
the  progress  of  their  own  language  will  find  the  reading  of 
such  authors  as  Denham  not  unprofitable ;  and  Johnson*8 
Lives  of  the  Poets  form  a  good  running  commentary, 

DENHAM.    [Ateica.] 

DENIER,  from  the  Latin  denatitu,  a  French  coin, 
originally  of  silver.  It  continued  in  use,  through  different 
modifications,  as  long  as  the  old  system  of  coinage  in 
France  lasted ;  that  is,  till  1 795.  Up  to  that  time,  accounts 
were  kept  in  France  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers : 
they  have  been  since  kept  in  francs  of  10  decimes,  or  100 
centimes. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  first  race  the  denier  weighed 
twenty-one  grains ;  under  the  second  race,  and  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  twenty-eight,  and  sometimes  thirty  grains ; 
and  under  Charles  the  Bald  thirty-two.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  race  of  French  kings  the  denier  weighed 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  grains  of  fine  silver.  PhiUp  L 
began  the  practice  of  mixing  copper  with  the  silver ;  and 
it  is  in  his  time  that  we  find  the  distinction  first  made 
between  deniers  Toumois  and  deniers  Parisis,  the  latter 
being  worth  a  fourth  part  more  than  the  former.  By  the 
time  of  St  Louis,  1226,  the  denier  had  become  so  debased 
as  to  contain  not  more  than  six  grains  and  a  half  of  silver ; 
which  was  probably  the  occasion  of  that  monarch's  issuing 
a  larger  class  of  coins  called  gros  deniers  d^argent  The 
term  denier  was  likewise  af^rwards  applied  to  the  gold 
money  of  France,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gold  first 
issuea  by  our  Henry  HI.  y^ks  termed  the  gold  penny. 

There  were  formerly  current  in  France  several  little 
coj^per  pieces,  which,  having  no  proper  name,  were  dutin- 
guishea  only  by  their  value  in  deniers;  such  were  the 
pieces  of  36,  30,  24,  18,  12,  6,  4,  and  2  deniers.  Tho  pieces 
oi  4  aod  2  deniers  were  cointd  at  Strasburg,  for  curreaoy 


In  the  province  of  Alsace,  pursuant  to  a  declalration  of  the 
6th  September,  1695.  Those  of  6  deniers  were  coined  in 
the  mints  of  Aix,  Montpelier,  Rochelle.  Bourdeaux.  and 
Nantes,  by  an  edict  issued  in  the  month  of  October  1709. 

The  deniers  coined  toward  the  end  of  Louis  XUI.  were 
the  work  of  the  fomous  Varin,  and  are  much  admired  for 
their  execution. 

(Le  Blanc,  Traiii  Historique  des  Mannoyes  de  France^ 
4to.  Paris,  1690;  Fureti^re,  Diction,  Universel,  v.  Denier; 
Postlethwayt's  Diei.  of  Commerce,  foL  Lend.  edit.  1 774,) 

DENIS,  SAINT,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  in  a  plain  not  for  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  on  the  streamlets  the  Cloud  and  tho  Rouillon, 
which  flow  into  that  river :  it  i%  about  5  miles  from  Paris, 
in  48"  56'  N.  lat,  and  2*  21'  or  22'  E.  long. 

This  town  dates  its  rise  from  the  foundation  of  a  church 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  martyr  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  church  of  St  Denis  (Dionysius)  was  founded, 
or  perhaps  only  enriched,  by  King  Dagobert,  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  chapel  built  over  the 
tomb  of  St  Denis,  and  rendered  celebratea  by  reported  mi- 
racles. Crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  chapel,  and  afcer- 
wards  to  the  church,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  village  rose 
round  the  sacred  edifice,  which  increased  to  a  considerable 
town.  Dagob«rt  founded  also  an  abbey,  which  he  richly 
endowed,  and  on  which  he  conferred  great  immunities. 
Upon  his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Denis: 
his  successors  in  many  instances  followed  his  example,  and 
the  church  became  in  time  the  customary  burial-place  of  the 
kings  of  France.  In  832  the  monks  had  become  so  corrupt 
that  the  Abbot  Hilduin  had  to  introduce  a  thorough  reform. 
The  abbacy  was  soon  after  put  in  commendam  by  Charles 
le  Chauve  (who  reigned  from  a.d.  840  to  ad.  87  7X  and  was 
subsequently  held  by  many  laymen;  but  Hughes  Capet 
(who  reigned  a.d.  987  to  a.d.  996)  restored  to  the  monks 
the  right  of  choosing  their  abbot.  During  this  interval 
the  abbey  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen.  One  of  the  sub- 
seouent  abbots,  Suger,  served  the  kings  Louis  VI.  le  Groa 
(wno  reigned  from  aj>.  1108  to  a.d.  1137)  and  Louis  YII. 
le  Jeune(who  reigned  a.p.  1137  to  a.d.  1180),  both  as  a 
warrior  and  a  statesman;  and  the  orifiamme,  previously 
the  standard  borne  by  the  abbots  in  their  private  wars, 
became  the  standard  of  the  royal  forces.  Suger  vastly  im- 
proved the  possessions  of  the  abbey,  founded  many  priories, 
which  he  filled  with  monks  of  St  Denis,  and  rebuilt  almost 
the  whole  of  the  church  in  a  more  magnificent  style  than 
heretofore.  Part  of  the  present  edifice  dates  from  this 
epoch.  Mathieu  de  Vendfime,  a  subsequent  abbot  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  state  during  the  second  absence  of 
Louis  IX.  (St  Louis)  beyond  sea:  the  rebuilding  of  a 
portion  of  the  church  which  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
begun,  was  finished  by  him.  The  first  monks  of  St 
Denis  were  Benedictines;  but  they  had  so  many  pri- 
vileges and  prerogatives  peculiar  to  themselves,  that  they 
may  almost  he  regarded  as  the  heads  of  a  distinct  order, 
having  many  subordinate  priories  in  different  parts  of 
France:  they  were  besides  subject  to  no  other  superior 
than  the  pope  himself.  They  have  sometimes  been 
called  Dionysians.  They  had  the  keeping  of  the  crown, 
sceptre,  and  other  ornaments  used  at  the  consecration  and 
coronatbn  of  the  kings  of  France.  About  tho  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  grandeur  of  this  establishment  was  much 
impaired.  It  was  reduced  to  the  ordinary  rank  of  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  its  revenues  were  partly  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment  of  St  Cyr  [C^Yit,  St.^  and  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  the  abbot  had  exercised 
over  the  territory  of  St  Denis  was  replaced,  except  as  to 
the  abbey  itself,  by  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Pbris.  The 
abbey  was  finally  suppressed  in  1792. 

The  present  abbey-church,  built  at  various  epochs,  pre- 
sents great  variety  of  style.  The  western  front  is  divided 
by  buttresses  into  three  compartments,  which  are  crowned 
by  a  range  of  battlements.  In  each  compartment  b  a  wide 
semicircular  arched  doorway,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps  running  along  the  whole  front  Over  the 
centre  doorway  are  three  pointed  arches  as  though  designed 
for  windows^  but  only  one  in  used  for  that  purpose :  over 
the  side  doors  two  tiers  of  arches,  chiefly  pointed,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are  used  as  windows,  or 
have  in  them  Smaller  openings  for  windows.  The  upper 
part  of  the  centre  compartment  is  occupied  by  the  clock. 
The  two  outer  compartments  are  surmounted  by  towers 
which  tUffer  in  their  architectur%pb94i^^<v^r  have 
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window*,  with  pointed  arches,  and  that  at  the  northern 
extremity  is  crowned  by  a  tall  spire.  The  other  is  crowned 
by  something  between  a  spire  and  a  high  ridged  roof.  The 
doors  are  covered  with  grotesque  bronze  figures  in  low 
relief*  they  were  formerly  gilt  in  or-molu. 

The  choir  of  this  church  contained  the  tombs  of  most 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  several  other  indivi- 
duals eminent  for  their  rank  or  ability,  as  Bertrand  du 
GuescUn,  Turenne,  Montesquieu,  and  others.  In  1793  a 
decree  passed  the  convention  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tombs  of  St.  Denis ;  but  it  was  so  &r  moderated  that  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  preserve  those  monuments 
which  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  a  fiivour.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  opened,  and  the  bodies  deposited 
in  a  common  grave.  The  tomb  of  Turenne,  who  was  buried 
here,  was  sub^uenl^y  transported  by  order  of  the  Diiec; 
tory  to  the  Mus^  des  Monumens  Francois ;  and  ultimately 
by  Bonaparte  to  the  church  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalided. 

In  1794  it  was  in  agitation  to  destroy  the  church  of  St. 
Denis  altogether,  but  nothing  further  was  done  than  to  strip 
the  lead  off  the  roof.  The  roof  was  subsequently  half  covered 
with  tilos  in  1796 ;  but  in  1797  this  reparation  was  stopped, 
and  the  proiect  of  destruction  again  agitated,  but  without 
being  carried  into  effect  In  1 799  the  stained  glass  windows 
were  removed.  Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire  the 
church  was  restored;  and  in  1806  Napoleon  issued  a  decree 
that  St.  Denis  should  be  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
emperors  of  his  dynasty ;  that  a  chapter  of  ten  canons, 
retired  bishops,  should  be  established,  and  that  four  chapels 
should  be  erected,  three  over  the  place  where  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  the  three  races  had  stood,  the  fourth  in  the 
place  destined  for  the  burial  of  the  emperors.  In  the 
chapels  of  the  kings  tablets  of  marble  were  to  be  put  up, 
with  the  names  of  the  kings  whose  tombs  had  previously 
occupied  places  in  the  church.  Many  of  the  royal  tombs 
have  been  since  replaced,  and  the  abbey  church  is  aUo 
adorned  with  paintings  of  historical  events  connected  with 
the  church,  and  with  the  statues  of  some  of  the  earlier 
kinss  of  France. 

Next  to  the  abbey,  the  most  interesting  obiect  at  St.  Denis 
is  the  *  Institution  Royale/  a  school  for  the  daughters  of 
the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  established  in  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey.  After  the  suppression  of  monastic 
institutions  in  France,  these  buildings  were  converted  into 
a  military  hospital.  Napoleon  made  it  the  place  of  one  of 
the  schools  subsidiary  to  the  establishment  which  he  had 
formed  at  Ecouen,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  for  the 
daugl^ters  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  XVIII.  united  the 
institution  of  Ecouen  to  that  of  St.  Denis,  and  placed  them 
under  the  charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  '  Congregation  de  la 
Mdre  de  Dieu,'  and  fixed  the  number  of  pupils  at  400. 
The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  super- 
intendent, who  has  under  her  at  assistants  37  ladies. 

The  trade  of  St.  Denis  is  considerable*  Printed  calicoes 
and  other  cotton  goods  are  manufactured :  there  a^e  several 
establishments  for  washing  wool  and  preparing  it  for  the 
weaver ;  and  others  for  bleaching  linens,  casting  sheet  lead, 
and  making  saltpetre,  soda,  and  other  chemical  articles. 
There  are  also  several  flour-mills  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 
The  chief  articles  of  trade,  b^de  those  manufactured  in 
the  place,  are  agricultural ;  com,  wine,  vinegar,  wood,  wool, 
and  cattle.  There  are  several  fairs  in  the  year ;  three  of 
them  are  held  for  eight  or  nine  consecutive  days,  and  there 
is  one,  called  La  Foire  du  LeudiU  which  occupies  fifteen  days. 
At  these  several  fairs  it  is  calculated  that  woollen  cloths  are 
sold  to  the  value  of  1,500,000  franc^  (62,000/.  or  63,000/.), 
other  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  200,000  francs  (8000/.), 
linens  to  the  value  of  300,000  irancs  (12,000/.  or  13,000/.), 
and  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  800,000  francs  (33,000/.), 
At  the  fair  of  Lendit  80,000  or  90,000  sheep  are  sold,  which 
are  brought  from  various  departments,  and  some  even  from 
Wiirtemburg  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  The  canal 
which  communicates  between  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  and 
the  river  Seine  joins  the  latter  near  St.  Denis.  There  is 
hourly  communication  with  Paris  hy  voitures  or  carriages. 

St.  Denis  had  in  1832  a  population  of  9686.  It  is  the 
capital  of  an  arrondissement,  containing  4  cantons,  36  com- 
munes or  parishes,  and  (in  1 832)  87,282  inhabitants.  (Du- 
laure,  Hisioire  des  Environs  de  Paris  ;  Malte  Brun.) 

DENIZEN.  Denizen  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
a  natural-bom  subject.  But  now  a  denizen  is  an  alien 
bom,  who  has  been  constituted  an  English  subject  by 
lecteci  of  denizi^tion:  he  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  state  W- 


tween  an  alien  and  a  natural-bom  subject  He  may  take 
lands  by  purchase,  which  an  alien  cannot ;  but  he  cannot 
take  by  inheritance,  fi)r  his  parent,  through  whom  he  must 
claim  being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood,  ^he  issue 
of  a  denizen  bom  before  denization  cannot  inhent  to  him, 
but  the  issue  born  after  may.  A  denizen  cannot  be  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  or  sit  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament, or  hold  any  ofi&ce  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  or  be 
capable  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.,  from  the  crown. 
[AlienJ 

DENMARK,  or  DANMARK  (the  land  or  Mark  of  the 
Dane),  also  termed  the  Danske  Stat  (the  States  of  Den- 
mark), is  a  kingdom  lying,  independently  of  its  colonial 
possessions,  between  53"  and  58*  N.  lat,  and  7*  and  13^ 
£.  long.  Its  boundaries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Skager 
Rack,  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  north-east,  the  Cat  • 
tegat,  another  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  which,  with  the 
Soimd,  separates  Denmark  ftom  Sweden;  on  the  south- 
east, the  Ost-See,  or  Baltic ;  on  the  south,  parts  of  the  £ree 
states  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg,  the  grandnduchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  on  the 
west,  the  North  Sea.  Its  colonial  possessions  consist  of— 
Iceland,  in  the  Atlantic ;  the  Faroe  islands  (Faeroeme),  in 
the  North  Sea;  Greenland,  in  North  America ;  five  forts 
and  their  dependencies,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Western 
Africa ;  the  islands  of  St  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John, 
in  the  West  Indies ;  the  settlements  of  Tranquebar,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast ;  the  fort  of  Fredericsnagore,  and  town 
of  Belasore,  in  Bengal ;  and  the  Nicobar  group  of  islands  at 
the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

The  table  in  the  following  page  presents  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  component  parts,  area,  population,  and  principal 
towns  of  the  Danish  monarchy. 

The  subsequent  details  refer  only  to  the  European 
dominions  of  the  Danish  crown,  viz.,  the  insular  portion. 
North  Jutland,  South  Jiitland  or  Schleswig,  Holstem,  and 
Lauenburg. 

Continental  Denmark,  which  may  be  designated  the 
north -w^tem  peninsula  of  Germany,  in  its  greatest  len^h 
from  north  to  south  is  about  304  miles;  in  its  breadth 
it  varies  from  about  33  to  106,  the  average  being  about  66. 
Its  length  of  coast  on  the  North  Sea  and  Skager  Rack  is 
about  460  miles,  and  along  the  Cattegat,  Little  Belt,  and 
Baltic,  about  650 ;  the  whole  extent  of  coast  is  accord- 
ingly not  less  than  1110  miles.  Many  parts  of  this  long 
coast  line  are  almost  useless,  in  conseouence  either  of  the 
want  of  deep  water,  or  of  the  numberless  banks,  bars, 
and  islands  which  line  it  The  shores  too  of  the  islands 
that  lie  next  the  Baltic  are  so  tiat  and  irregular  as  to  be 
unapproachable  in  most  quarters  by  vessels  which  draw 
much  water. 

The  surface  of  Denmark  presents  an  almost  uniform 
plain,  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  but 
occasionally  relieved  by  some  small  groups  of  hills,  whose 
wooded  summits  break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  and, 
in  combination  with  numerous  inlets  of  the  sea  and  small 
lakes,  give  the  country  a  very  pleasing  a)ii)earance.  The 
upper  soil  consists  of  a  dense  layer  of  clay  or  sand  in 
most  parts,  mixed  with  gravel  in  some  places;  the  sub- 
soil is  a  dark  blue  cla^  (blaalaer),  enturely  destitute  of 
earthy  matter,  but  partially  intersected  b^  a  fine  yellow 
sand.  In  some  of  the  islands  this  clay  is  of  a  reddish 
tint.  Remains  of  vegetable  substances,  but  none  of  any 
large  land-animals,  are  found  in  these  clays.  In  North  Jut- 
land, the  most  sterile  region  in  Denmark,  the  soil  lies  im- 
mediately  upon  a  bed  of  bog-turf  covered  by  sand  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  depth.  Sands  and  heaths  are  the  charac* 
teristic  features  in  continental  Denmark;  and  drift-sand 
renders  a  considerable  portion  of  the  western  coasts  almost 
uninhabitable.  Together  with  extensive  tracts  of  moors 
and  swamps,  the  inland  jparts  of  Jutland  and  the  islands 
are  characterized  by  a  rich  marshy  loam,  of  which  bitumi- 
nous marl  is  the  chief  constituent.  The  sor&ce  of  the 
islands  presents  partial  tracts  of  moor,  heath,  and  wood- 
land;  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  weU-suited  to 
cultivation.  The  component  parts  of  the  21,472  square 
miles  of  surface  of  winch  Denmark  consists,  are  thus  sub* 
divided:— 9850  square  miles  of  sand  capable  of  arable  culti« 
vation,  2830  of  heath,  2660  of  black  rich  earth,  1990  of  loam 
and  marl,  1050  of  meadows  and  swamps,  902  of  marshes^ 
940  of  woods  ai)d  forests,  735  of  grazmg  grounds,  257  of 
driHt-sand,  and  258  of  lakes  and  streams. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mountains,  but  ft  ranee  of  hiUs 
tnvmefli  the  whole  peaimuU  from  loutb  to  l»aro^  IsMpiogC 
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In  getifehii  near  to  the  eastern  coasts,  and  terminating  with 
Cape  Skagen  (Skagens-Odde),  the  extreme  point  of  North 
Jijtland.  Its  loftiest  points  are  the  Himrtielsberg,  in  the 
bailitdck  of  Skanderhurg,  North  JUtland,  which  is  1200 
fbet  high  aceording  to  some;  and  1800  fbet  according  to 
Others ;  the  Dagbierg-Daas,  700  feet,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Villon;,  and  the  Askehoy,  690  feet  There  is  also  a  range 
of  hllK,  called  the  ?yen  Alps,  in  the  island  of  FVen,  or 
Fiinen,  which  runs  from  the  north-easternmost  point  to  the 
south  easternmost  at  Svenborg,  bending  always  towards 
the  south-western  coast:  its  highest  summit  does  not 
exceed  400  feet  The  chief  mass  of  the  Seeland  hills  in- 
clines towards  the  eastern  coast,  and  extends  fh)m  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Sound  to  the  sonthemmost ,  e?x- 
tremity  of  the  island :  the  most  devated  point  is  the  Man- 
gelberg,  near  Hirschholm,  to  the  north-lresi  of  Copenhagen, 
which  is  560  feet  in  height 

The  western  coasts  of  JQtland  and  Hohteih  atfe  quite 
flat,  and  protected  f^om  the  North  Sea,  or  West  Sea 
&s  it  is  termed  by  the  Danes,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ost-See  (East  Sea,  or  Baltic),  hj  sand-hills  aiid 
dykes  in  South  Jutland,  or  Schleswig.  The  easterti 
boasts  of  Jutland,  as  well  as  the  tslaiid-codsts,  are  tibrapt 
and  precipitous,  fbrinfed  of  bhalk  6r  limeston^,  arid  called 
Klinte  by  the  natives:  the  Moens-kHiit,  on  thfe  feastferh 
Bide  of  the  island  of  Moens,  which  stretches  above  teri 
miles  out  into  *the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  fossils  and 
numerous  waterfalls.  The  north-eastern  shores  of  Seeland 
are  separated  from  Sweden  oy  the  Sound,  or  Ear-Sound, 
(Ore-Sund,  so  denominated  ffom  the  resemblance  of  its 
form  to  the  human  ear),  the  well-known  entrance  into  the 
Baltic,  which  is  about  70  miles  in  length  from  the  Swedish 
point  of  KuUen-Cattegat  to  Falsterboe,  and  1 J  mile  (7986 
feet)  in  breadth  between  Helsingor  (Elseneur)  and  Helsing- 
borg,  where  it  is  narrowest:  in  mid-channel  it  varies  from  10 
to  1 9  fathoms  in  depth.  Between  the  western  side  of  Seeland 
and  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Fiinen  lies  a  second 
entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  The  Great  Belt,  which  is 
about  9  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point  between  Nyeborg 
and  Korsoer,  and  varies  from  five  to  twenty-five  fkthoms  in 
depth,  but,  on  account  of  sandbanks  and  rocks,  is  difficult 
of  navigation  for  large  ships.  Between  the  western  coast 
of  Fdncn  and  eastern  coast  of  Jiitland  and  the  island  of 
Alsen,  or  Als,  is  a  third  entrance,  called  The  Little  Belt, 
which  Is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  4100 
ffeet  wide,  next  Middclfahrt,  where  it  is  most  confined ;  it  is 
about  45  miles  in  length,  is  hazardous  to  navigate,  and  just 
ab.^ve  Middelfihrt  is  commanded  by  the  fbrtriss  of  Frede- 
Hc.a,  in  Norm  Jutland. 

The  coast  of  Denmark  is  indented  in  several  parts  with 
Oats  and  inlets,  here  called  Fiords,  or  1^  ^gen,  the  latter 
namo  being  applied  to  the  smaller  bays.  The  largest  df 
these  Horfi  trt  ttro  Ise-Fiord,  itk  ib^  mwthem  ^de  of 
:^liti  ISttsd  df  6()el«md,^ttieh  IS  tJonntJbM 
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der-Fiord  bri  the  east,  «irid  the  Eiim-Fiord  on  the  west; 
it  Is  about  74  miles  in  its  ttMeit  lenjg^fli,  and  Contains 
!*everal  istands.  The  Lilhi-riofd,  whidi  intA&etts  North 
Jutland,  ocfcupiei  *iearly  «52  equate  mile<;  ihb  King- 
kfopings  Fiord  is  to  the  south  of  thtj  bai  mttHhrrtd  bay; 
and  the  Apenrade,  Flen^urg,  and  BefcenfSfd  Fiords,  on 
the  eastern  boast  of  South  Jiitland. 

Denmark  dbotinds  in  Small  lakes,  the  most  ottiftlAfttable 
of  which  are— the  Mos  See  (about  5  mileS  kmg  and  If 
broad),  the  Vfbor^f;  Skahderbor^,  Oafbo^  and  Langesee, 
in  Jutland;  this  Arresee,  Esrtimsee  (celebriidi  fbr  its  fish, 
and  nnited  by  a  canal  with  the  Great  Belt),  1M  Tussle, 
and  Loroesee,  in  Seeland;  the  AfreskMisee  in  Fiitien;  tbe 
Marienboersee  in  LaaUmd ;  the  PIbenbr  and  Seleniersee  in 
Holstein ;  attd  the  Ratzeburgersee  in  Laaenborg. 

As  no  inland  point  in  Denmark  it  mort  than  35  or  <0 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  eotnttrr  hoS  ne  lii*^  rivers.    Tbe 
Elbe  forms  the  southern  bonndtvy  of  Lanentratg,  fhnn  tiie 
town  of  Lauenbmt  to  the  Htimbtn'^gese  distrH^  nf  tbe  Tier 
htnde,  and  the  sonth-weS^ehi  boundi^  (tf  tioleiein,  fVom 
Altona  to  thfe  Mas-Qtteller,  Where  ii  d{sclidret»  itself  into 
the  North  Sea.    Th*i  Danish  stretai  iHiieh  flow  into  H  art 
the  Delvbnitu,  Bille;  Alsteh  and  9tofer.    The  largest  of  (he 
navigablfe  rfvefs  bf  Detintttrk  Is  tlie  B^er,  "which  was 
bohSmete^d  the  ne^rth^^eSteth  ^nhdaiy  ht  ihe  entire  of 
the  Franks  in  the  dKts  tff  C^ari^me^,  Oiid  iff  the  Qenm 
empirb  iti  afVer-times;  it  Hows  out  6i  ah  inland  sheet  of 
water    near    Blyrdeshiolih    in   Holstein,  passes  westtrard 
through  Rendafcnrg,  and  !*kift«  Friedrienstadt,  d hiding 
Hohtem  i¥om  Schleswig,  is  navigable  along  m«rlv  tbS 
whole  of  its  eourse  of  aboat  IW  nilS^  and  enters  tiie  Sforth 
Sea   at   TBnnln^n,  at  the   south-western   extremity  of 
Schleswig,  wheie  it  is  800  feet  in  width.    The  TroAe.  a 
Holstein  river  also,  rises  aear  Giselrade,  flows  soufhtrard 
through  the  Lauenburg  and  Liibeck  territories,  is  na%7^ble 
tlirou^rhout  the  greatq/r  portion  6f  its  eouhie  of  abottt  65 
miles,  receives  the  Steckenits,  and  winding  north  of  Liibeck, 
fklls  into  the  Baltic  at  Traveraiinde.    Tlie  other  streams 
which  watei-  Deninark  and  the  adiaoent  islands,  atid  to 
which  the  Danes  give  the  name  bf  Aae,  ^coorcely  deserve 
the  name  of  ri\*ers ;  the  largest  of  them  are  tlte  Gtnlenaae, 
in  North  Jvtlmnd,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrrild  H'eide,  in 
North  Jiitland,  flows  through  several  lakes,  and  enters  tht 
Cattfegat  near  Randers ;  the  Nipsaae,  in  Sehieswifr,  whteh 
enters  the  North  Sea  at  Ribe:  the  Schol,  Wid,  and  Btede^ 
aae.  in  the  same  duchy;  and  the  Susoae,  in  Seelted,  whirb 
flows  into  the  sea  at  Nestwed. 

Denmark  contains  four  large  canals.  The  ScMeswit 
and  Holstein  or  Eyder  Canal,  which  connects  the  North 
Sea  with  the  Baltic,  was  formed  by  rendeiing  th^  Eyder 
navigable  from  Rend^^urg  to  Kluvensik,  whence  tbe  cmial 
takes  an  easterly  direotion  through  the  neitiiettt  extre- 
I  mity  6f  Lake  Flembnde^  there  erosfteO  ^he  ranf^  t>f  ^^ 
lirhi«4i  sraterse  the  peninsula  ef  iutlMid  anil 
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ftom  DAT^  to  90uilh  and  t^rmina^ea  in  tb»  Ki»hf 
Fohrde,  a  b»y  o^  thi9  Baltic  between  Kiel  and  F^ed- 
ridisorU  Its  greatest  elevation  above  ibe  le\'el  of  the 
Baltic  is  27  feet;  its  length  from  Rendsburjg^  to  its  ter- 
iQiiiaiion  is  about  27  miles;  it  has  seven  bridges  and  as 
many  sluuces;  is  100  feet  broad  at  the  surface,  and  24  at 
the  bottom ;  it  is  1 0  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  re«eiviA)g  vessels 
of  150  tQ<>8  burthen.  Its  supply  of  water  is  d^rivfd  frppp 
the  Fleo^>ude  lake.  The  Steckenit;;  Ctjoal  in  Laue^burg , 
which  unites  tb^  Elbe  with  the  BaliM*.  by  connecting  the 
IXelveoau  with  the  Mollner-See,  Steckeui4z>aud  Trave,  W9s 
conslru^Pt^  in  1390,  axMl  establishes  a  comiDuniic;^tion  be- 
tween Lauenburg  on  the  Elbe  and  Lubec^  on  the  Trava. 
The  I>aneskiol4  Canal,  pn  tlie  island  of  S^laftd,  which 
was  constructed  by  Count  Daneskiold  Samsoe,  betv^een  the 
yesis  1810  and  181^,  gives  access  from  the  south-eastern 
waters  of  the  Great  Belt  to  that  quarter  of  tb^  island  which 
is  richest  in  fl;rain  and  timber ;  it  begins  at^  Noesdybro^ 
near  Ringste&  and  ia  carried  for  about  23  miles  to  Nes^ 
wed,  near  the  Baltic  shore.  The  Odenaee  Canal  <awtne4^# 
Odensee,  the  capitil  of  Fiinen,  with  the  sea. 

Mineral  waters  have  been  brought  into  use  ai  Glu^fcs^  ^ 
burg  in  Schleswig,  9nd  at  Bramatede  in  Holstei^;   and 
there  are  saline  springs  near  01deslob«^  m  the  same  duchy^  | 
The  proximity  of  the  tea  renders  the  climate  of  Dei^mark ' 
temperate,  considedng  its  latitude.    The  cold  is  greatest  i# 
North  Jiiiland,  and  least  in  the  adjoining  islan4^    H^ 
weather  is  in  general  y^y  vanable ;  rains  .ao4  foge  %f^  eif 
ronstant  occurrence ;  storms  are  frequent;  tha  f^iAter  eoM 
IS  not  severe,  but  the  summer  beats  afe  ait  tijo»es  o¥0^ 
powering.    The  humidity  of  the  aUnosphere  is  a  pmi  ad* 
vantage  to  a  country  whose  soil  is  of  so  sandy  a  nature. 
The  tliersMHaeter  sddom  ranges  above  20°  CUNUimur  (77"* 
Fahrenheit).    The  barometer  varies  from  881''  to  liS"  §'. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  with  the  exc^qption  of  a  fow 
thousand  Jews,  resident  in  Copenhagen*  Allona,  and  etlier 
towive,  are  of  Germiui  descent,  but  of  four  distinct  ffMem 
The  Dunes,  w1m>  inhabit  SeeUnd  and  the  cireumjaoMgil 
islands.  Noth  Jutland,  and  a  small  portion  of  |khl^wi|^ 
were  the  Nermans  uf  former  times :  they  une  a  dialeel  ef 
the  German,  and  are  estimated  at  1»350,(M)0 :  tiie  pure  Ger^ 
luans,  who  inhabit  the  duchies  of  Holstein  aad  Lauenburg 
and  the  greater  part  of  Schleswig,  and  whose  numbers  are 
computed  at  650,4MM) :  the  Frieslanders.  who  dwell  along  the 
wesiem  eoasts  of  Schleswig  and  on  the  small  islands  in  \ 
the  North  Sea:  the  Angles,  who  live  between  the  Bight 
of  Flensburg  and  the  Schley  on  the  Baltic,  whose  united 
numbers  are  estimated  at  about  70,000;  and  the  Nor- 
mans, who  peo[^e  Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  islands.  The 
present  population  of  Denmark,  its  duchies,  and  the 
adjacent  iskjids,  is  about  2,040,000.  In  1820,  it  was 
1,662,MM;  in  1827,  1,932,163;  and  in  1833,  about  2,000^000. 
The  eai^iett  e^uus  we  possess  is  that  of  the  year  17§9 
iiu  Denmark  Proper,  which  includes  Jutland  and  the 
neighbouring  islands:  the  then  population  was  786,000 ;  in 
1787  it  had  increased  to  840,000;  in  1801,  tp  926,000;  in 
1890,  Ce  1,190,512;  and  in  1834  to  1,223,800.  The  duchy 
of  Schleswig,  at  the  beginning  of  1803«  contained  325,743 
inhabitaivts,  and,  at  tlie  beginning  of  1835,  430,258.  in  tbe 
same  years,  and  at  the  taaie  pehads,  the  duehy  of  Holstew 
contained  278,841,  and  332,«66  respeotively. 

The  Daoe  4s  of  a  strong,  well-knit,  muscular  mak« ;  his 
Ibatures  regular,  eyes  blue,  smd  kair  oQmmonly  light  *  The 
gift  of  the  Dane,'  says  Sothe,  a  native  mriiar,  'is  atRength, 
wheve  others  have  inherited  Idierty.  He  is  ausoeptiiUe  4^ 
high,  strong,  and  enduring  feelings,  %ia  he  is  not  easily 
roused ;  he  has  more  commoB  sense  than  v^t,  and,  being 
of  a  patient  disposition,  looks  at  every  side  of  a  question, 
and  requires  much  time  for  deliberation.' 

The  population  of  Denmark  is  oolleoted  in  98  towns,  45 
market^Cowns  (aM  in  the  iliree  duchies),  and  49«5  villages, 
l^ides  belated  &rms  and  dwellings.  It  was  thus  mm- 
sifted  in  the  year  1834 — the  number  aaaigned  to  each  class 
includes  children,  servants,  and  others  dependent  tm  the 
principals— clergymen,  schooknasters,  and  other  teaehieffs, 
25,549;  civil  omoers  and  derks  in  public  offices,  3^018; 
acicKtific  and  literary  men,  artists,  and  atudents,  5,029  ; 
otftcers  in  the  army  and  military  departments,  3,783 ;  naval 
officers,  937 ;  under-ofdcers  and  soldiers,  10,075 ;  sailors  in 
the  navy,  6,036  ;  seamen  otherwise  employed,  34,103 ;  em- 
ployed in  agriouUupe,  598,558 ;  manufacturers  and  handi- 
craftsmen, 221,957;  traders,  43^42;  capitalists  and  per- 
esnsili^g^ii  thrar  t»opectj,  47,5M^,  4lajr4abounuB8, 139^57 ; 
4neiMK0Nb  43,5^s  mmiuA^  ittf^f  IMHM  ^^A^M  — 


patioQft  are  not  daacribed,  11,742*  totals  ),223,800«  This 
return  applies  to  Denmark  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  only;  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,200,000  of 
the  whole  of  their  then  population  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  The  pro- 
portion  of  births  to  living  individuals  is  1  in  32;  and  of 
deaths  to  living  individuals  1  in  40.  The  proportion  of 
n^riages  to  tlie  population  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1834 
was  1  to  1 23.  On  an  average  the  issue  of  each  marriage  was 
2^  children.  In  tiie  same  year  tne  town  population  con- 
sjisted  of  295,212,  and  the  rural  population  of  1,234,983. 

Denmark  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  state.  The 
most  fertile  pans  are  the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Falsi  er, 
and  next  to  them  Seeland  and  Fiineo;  but  agriculture  i% 
not  so  skilfully  or  actively  puisued  in  these  parts  as  in 
Holstein  and  I^uenbuig,  particularly  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Ditmarshes  of  Holsiein  on  the  Baltic  coast,  where 
the  most  perfect  tillage  in  Denmark  prevails.  Jutland 
hai  tliu  kust  piydiioti^^  =..11  of  uiiy  jmi  of  the  kingdom, 
a  considerable  portiun  uf  ilM  wt^^^tcrti  districts,  as  well  as 
tjbese  of  SchW^wig  and  Holsteiii,  h'oui  the  Eyder  to  th^ 
Liimdox-d,  being  \t bully  unavailable  fur  agiioultui^  purpoes. 
The  Danes,  as  a>jrrlculturi!iU,  ari^  d(;&cli.«ut  in  energy,  intelli- 
gence, and  tliriftinesii.  Tbeir  bacikw^rdacss  in  this  respect 
aiisei  trom  a  ^-arioty  of  cau^ie^,  of  which  the  chief  are,  as 
Oltt|k<ia»  om  of  n^<^r  counirvmcu,  remarks,  that  the  ciilti'* 
vatof  is  rarely  pis^hetpr  of  the  soil,  that  he  is  overbur- 
thened  with  dues  and  services,  that  there  is  too  great 
m  «Uent  of  ee0u»oia  lajadst  tbat  his  cspital  is  too  small, 
aad  (hat  property  i$  too  mueh  subdividied. 

]>S!Pfliark  and  the  adjaq#n(  islsads  contain  an  area  of 
about  21,472  aquare  miles,  er  13,742,080  acres.  Of  this 
fkrea  tjkereliave  limn  applied  to  useful  purposes  about  16.266 
fsquan$  mi^  or  1M10,24P  acres;  being  nearly  76  in  every 
IJM  acf^es.  This  quantity  is  composed  of  about  8,633,6U0 
acres  of  aiibie  land;  604,800  of  meadows ;  470,400  of  pas- 
tiUBfl^  &«.;  und  ii37^00  Ml  Woods  and  forests;  besides 
about  197»^W  fd  ara^e  and  m^Klow  or  pastum  land,  and 
5^,320  f^  wioe4%  ferieatSi  £tM3v  in  the  duchy  of  I^iuenburg 
Th»  avvn^  yearly  fMrjodu^  of  ^o  cudtivaXed  soil  is  es.i- 
n»al^  a^  300»0ao  quarters  of  wheat,  1,400,000  of  rye, 
4.4^«000  of  oati^  2,^00»000  of  barley,  115,000  of  buck- 
wheat; 24j5,0M  of  peas  and  beans*  250,000  of  rape&ced, 
2,200,0100  tone  of  peUtoe9«  2500  ewts.  of  hops,  and  448,(.oo 
pounds  of  tobacco.  It  is  stated  by  Nathanson  thai  the 
yearly  expoits  «f  lihx%  produc«^  on  an  average  of  ten  years 
(1821  to  1830),  were  from  900,000  to  950,000  quaiics; 
namely,  vhe«t,  lao.OiOO  quarters;  rye,  185,00j0;  baj*%, 
3i5,iM)0;  oats»  200,i»00;  buckwheat,  17,000.;  peas  and 
beans,  14.000;  a«4  i»|»eieed,  70,0^00;  brides  l2^,(U)0qmir' 
ters  of  malt  and  16>500  of  meal  and  flour.  By  a  return 
laid  }»eiwe  parliament^  the  average  exports  of  corn  for  the 
four  yearn  1831-1834  wece— wheat,  103,302  quarters;  rye, 
100,829 ;  barley,  866,969 ;  and  oats,  171.954.  Of  tlie  grain 
exported,  above  four-sevenths,  and  of  the  rapeseed  mo.e 
than  four-fifths,  are  from  the  Danish  duchies.  As  a  proof 
that  agriculture,  though  comparatively  backward,  has 
made  considerable  advances,  not  only  in  die  latter  pro- 
Tioees,  but  in  the  northern  parts  and  islands,  ^  may 
be  Qhaarved  that  Jutland  and  the  islands  did  not  pro- 
diuee  suHicient  grain  fcr  their  own  consumption  in  the 
laet  eer^ury,  wher^is  they  «iow  afford  a  surplus  of  at 
Waat  50,900  quarters  for  foreign  markets.  Mucii  ilax 
and  hedap  m  aUo  raised,  but  UUle  of  superior  quality, 
and  ia  tlie  whale  scarcely  enough  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Deovark  produces  the  usual  kinds  of  vegetables ; 
but  horticulture  is  not  carried  to  any  extent,  excepting  in 
the  vicdnity  of  the  towns,  especially  Copenhagen,  Altona, 
and  Gliickstadt  With  respect  to  fruit,  large  crops  of  tha 
commoner  descriptions  are  produced;  but  aitention  is  paid 
rattier  to  qjaanti«y  Ahan  quality.  The  value  of  lauded 
property  in  Denmark  Proper  (Jutland  and  the  islands^ 
is  estimatad  U  316,000,000  «f  banco  dollars  (about 
25,675,000/0 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  is  a»  object  of  great 
attention.  The  light  Danish  and  heavy  Holstein  breeds  of 
horses  are  eaually  valuable  in  their  wa^  the  one  ibr  eavaUy 
purposes  and  the  otlier  Ibr  draught.  The  Jutland  breed  i§ 
similar  in  figure  and  extraction  to  tJhe  Holstein,  but  has 
not  so  fine  a  head.  The  king  has  two  large  studs  at  Fried- 
riebshurg  and  Jiigerpreiss;  and  numerous  establishments 
of  iJhis  kind  are  kept  up  by  indiinduals,  particularly  in 
FiiAen.    The  whole  stock  m  DaomMrk  and  the  doohies  k 
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fiVenf^  are  about  7600  annually.  In  1831,  as  many  as 
12,350  were  sent  abroad.  The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  is 
on  an  extensive  scale,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheese  and  salted  beef.  The  stock  of  all  ages  is 
estimated  at  1,607,000;  and  the  number  exported  averages 
yearly  about  23,800  oxen,  6800  cows,  and  5760  calves.  Of 
butter  alone  upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  pounds'  weight 
have  been  the  annual  average  export  of  the  last  ten  vears. 
Cheese  (about  9200  cwt.  exported),  lard,  salt  meat,  hides, 
and  skins  are  likewise  exported  in  great  quantities.  Large 
flocks  of  sheep  are  kept:  the  best  native  breeds  are  the 
Eyderstedt and  Frisian  in  Schleswig,  and  the  Jutland  race; 
but  they  are  reared  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and 
milk,  from  which  last  cheese  is  made,  than  for  their  wool. 
The  stock  is  estimated  at  about  1,900,000,  of  which  about 
20,000  have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino 
breed.  The  quantity  of  wool  annually  obtained  is  said  to 
be  about  4,880,000  poimds'  weight,  and  the  quantity  ex- 
ported is  about  1,080,000.  Of  swine,  Denmark  possesses 
three  species,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Jutland  sort ;  their 
numbers  are  about  450,000 ;  the  annual  consumption  about 
250,000 ;  and  the  yearly  export  about  20,000.  Poultry  of 
all  kinds  are  raised,  particularly  geese,  of  which  about  two 
millions  are  annually^  killed.  Much  honey  and  wax  is 
made  in  Fiinen,  Falster,  and  Bomholm,  and  also  from  the 
bees  on  the  heaths  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  adequate  to 
the  domestic  consumption. 

The  fisheries  form  a  very  essential  branch  of  national 
industry*  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Danish  rivers  being  well  stocked  with  flsh,  aiford  abun- 
dant and  profitable  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  lone  line  of  coast.  The  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Liimflord,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  north- 
eastern coast  of  Jutland,  are  the  most  important  with  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  herring  tr$ide,  but  otuer  descriptions 
of  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  cod,  salmon,  eels,  flat-fish,  shell- 
fish, &c. :  they  employ  upwards  of  250  boats,  and  1000  men 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  coast,  besides  a  great  number  of 
vessels  from  other  parts,  among  which  are  above  1 00  large 
barks,  here  called  Quasen,  which  resort  here  from  See- 
land,  Fiinen,  and  Bomholm.  The  average  annual  produce 
of  salted  herrings  in  this  quarter  alone  is  ftom  40,000  to 
50,000  tons,  of  which  between  15,000  and  20,000  are  ex- 
ported; in  some  years,  indeed,  the  catch  has  proved  so 
abundant,  that  the  export  has  amounted  to  40,000.  The 
herring  fishery  in  the  Great  Belt  gives  occupation  to  more 
than  1 00  vessels.  Oysters  are  in  Holstein  a  crown  mono- 
poly, which  is  let  tor  about  1200/.  per  annum.  Seals  are 
taken  on  the  Jutland  coast  about  Eyderstedt,  and  their  fat 
is  converted  into  ofl.  There  is  an  association  for  the  her- 
ring fishery  at  Altona,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  twenty  or 
thir^  vessels.  The  Danes  also  take  an  active  part  in  the 
cod-fishery  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  whale-fishery  oflf  the 
shores  of  Greenland. 

The  fine  forests  which  once  enriched  the  Danish  soil 
have  gone  to  decay  from  want  of  care  and  from  wasteful 
consumption.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  Denmark 
Proper  and  the  duchy  of  Schleswig ;  and  Olufsen  himself 
does  not  estimate  their  present  area  at  more  than  about  840 
square  miles.  One  fourth  of  them  is  crown  property.  The 
woods  stretch  northward  from  the  Schley,  along  the' eastern 
coast  of  Jutland  to  the  Liimfiord ;  there  are  k>ng  tracts  of 
them  also  in  the  south-western  psurts  of  Fiinen,  Arom  Bo- 
gense  to  Svenborg.  The  woods  of  Seeland,  Falster,  and 
Laaland  are  of  low  growth.  The  pine  is  the  prevalent  tree, 
intermixed  with  the  beech,  oak,  and  birch.  Denmark  is 
dependent  for  her  supplies  of  timber  on  Norway,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  and  the  inhabitants  are  com- 
pelled, in  many  parts,  finom  the  positive  absence  of  wood,  to 
resort  to  any  substitute,  such  as  manure,  straw,  haulm,  &c. 
for  fuel,  lliere  is  little  inland  game  but  what  is  found  in 
the  royal  and  other  forests;  but  great  numbers  of  wild 
waterfowl  are  killed  on  the  islands  along  the  Schleswig 
coasts  and  in  other  parts. 

Denmark  possenes  no  mines  or  metals  whatever;  nor 
any  minerals  of  importance,  except  coals,  freestone,  and 
«alt:  the  coal-pits  in  Bomholm  have  been  abandoned, 
and  there  is  but  one  saltwork,  that  at  Oldeslohe  in  Hol- 
stein, which  yields  about  5000  tons  annually.  The  supply 
of  «alt  is  drawn  fipom  Portugal,  Liineburg,  &c.  Amber 
is  collected  on  the  Hit2e,  a  sandbank  on  the  western 
coast  of  Jiitland;  it  is  both  of  the  white  and  deep  yellow 
kinds.    B»ttecs*  and  poroeUin  eartba  ara  alio  obtained. 


Peat  is  got  wherever  there  are  swamps,  and  erery  village 
in  those  parts  has  bog-land  assigned  for  its  supply. 

In  a  country  where  agricultural  pursuits  create  a  greater 
demand  fbr  labour  than  what  the  population  is  competent 
to  furnish,  any  great  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  looked  for.  In  'fact,  out  of  a 
population  of  upwards  of  two  millions,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  not  above  85,000  hands  engaged  in  large  manu- 
factures, and  in  mechanical  employments  altogether  about 
300,000.  The  Danish  capital  is  the  chief  seat  of  ma- 
nufacture, and  we  refer  to  the  article  Coprnhaoxpt  ht 
the  details.  Altona  is  next  in  importance:  its  nrincipal  pro- 
ductions are  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap, 
refined  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Lace  is  made  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  in  and  about  Tondem ;  and  some  is 
so  fine  as  to  be  worth  thirty  or  forty  shillings  a  yard. 
There  are  large  tobacco  manufactures,  but  they  are 
said  not  to  pr^uce  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  The  woollen  manufoctures,  which  are 
estimated  Jo  produce  about  350,000  yards  of  coarse  and 
middling  clotns,  are  chiefly  in  Copenhagen,  Fredericia, 
and  other  parts  of  Denmark  Proper,  and  the  cotton  in  the 
same  capital,  Altona,  Roskilde,  Christianfelde,  and  Ha- 
nerau.  There  are  24  paper  mills  in  the  kingdom,  whose 
annual  produce  is  about  1,200|000  reams;  Randers  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  glove  manufacture;  and  Friedrichs- 
vark,  Lyngby,  and  Uaraldskjaer,  of  the  manufacture  of 
ironwares,  next  to  the  metropolis.  Linens  are  made  at 
Kions  and  Holsteinborg,  and  in  most  parts  constitute  the 
occasional  employment  of  the  cottagers  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  their  own  wants.  S traw  hats,  sailcloth,  glass,  soap, 
leather,  raltpetre,  gunpowder,  and  arms,  plated  goods,  china 
and  earthenware,  beer  and  spirits,  thread,  renned  sugar, 
soda,  and  potashes,  are  among  the  productions  of  Danish 
industry.  The  brandy  distilleries  exceed  3000  in  number; 
and  there  are  upwards  of  40U0  hands  employed  in  making 
wooden  slioes  in  various  parts  of  Jiitland.  The  peasants 
fiimilies  make  their  own  woollen  clothing  in  general,  which 
is  composed  of  a  coarse  stuff  termed  wadmel,  and  indeed 
there  are  few  articles  of  domestic  use,  whether  utensils  or 
fbr  apparel,  f(rhich  are  not  made  bv  their  own  hands. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  belter  adapted  or 
more  favourably  situated  in  many  respects  for  commerce 
than  Denmark.    It  is  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  and  possesses 
peculiar  advantages  for  a  ready  and  cheap  intercourse  with 
all  the  maritime  nations  of  Eilrope.    Copenh&^ea  is  the 
central  point  of  the  Danish  foreign  trade,  which  has  been 
ereatly  favoured  by  the  neutral  policy  which  the  government 
has  endeavoured  to  pursue  during  the  last  hundred  years 
and  more.    Navigation,  in  which  above  50,000  hands  are 
employed,  is  a  great  souree  of  profit  to  the  country,  for  the 
Danes  navigate  their  vessels  on  cheaper  terins  than  manv 
of  their  competitors,  and  are  excellent  mariners,  on  whico 
account  they  are  the  carriers  for  other  countries,  partico* 
larly  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant    This  branch  of 
commerce  is  on  the  increase:  in  1825,  Denmark  had  3876 
vessels  of  the  total  burthen  of  118,393  tons;  in  1829,  3691, 
burthen  128,084  tons;  and  at  present  their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  3700,  in  burthen  143,800  tons.   In  the 
first  three  years  of  the  present  century  the  average  arrivals 
of  Danish  and  Norwegian  ships  in  foreign  ports  were  anna 
ally  3933,  of  the  total  burthen  of  401,351  tons,  of  which 
the  Norwegian  constituted  one  half  at  least;    in  1830, 
they  had  increased  to  4029  of  236,650  tons  burthen,  for 
Denmark  alone.    This  increase  will  appear  the  greater* 
when  it  is  recollected  that  between  the  years  1807  and 
)810,  as  many  as  900  vessels  were  lost  or  captured,  by 
which  the  trading  ships  of  Denmark  were  in  1814  reduced 
to  so  small  a  number,  that  their  united  burthen  did  not 
exceed  74,520  tons.    In  1831,  the  tonnage  of  the  British 
vessels  which  arrived  in  the  Danish  ports  was   16,519 
(vessels  96);  and  in  1835,  22,249  (vessels  120).    The  trade 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  West  and  East  India 
colonies  is  quite  free ;  the  busiest  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  the  value  of  the  native  produce 
and  manufactures  annually  exported  to*all  parts  is  about 
15,000,000  dollars  or  2,340,000/.    The  trade  with  Norway, 
which  takes  much  grain,  tallow,  soap,  &c.  from  Denmark, 
employs  200  or  300  Danish  ships,  and  that  with  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  the  Faeroe  Islands  is  of  some  importance.   In 
a  preceding  page  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  export  of 
grain ;  among  the  other  articles  oi  exportation  are  butter, 
cheese,  brandv  (about  3800  pipes),  salted  and  smoked  ineats 
(about  3^00,b00lbs,X  horned  icattle  (about  31,000  headsj^ 
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horses,  skins  and  hides,  whale  and  tram  oils,  eyder-down, 
Woollens,   fish,   tallow,  bristles,  &c.      Denmark,  on  the 
other  hand,  imports  wines,  salt,  sill^  wools,  and  cotton,  cotton 
manufactures,  timber,  coals,  colonial  produce,  brandies,  and 
spirits,  glass,  flax  and  hemp,  drugs,  &c.  to  the  extent  of 
about  14,000,000  dollars,  or  2,270,000/.  yearly.    The  public 
trading  associations  consist  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Company, 
which  has  10  vessels  employed  in  the  China  and  East 
India  trade,  and  the  privileged  Baltic  Company,  which  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Baltic  ports :  both  of 
them  are  established  in  Copenhagen.    There  is  a  brisk 
intercourse  by  sea  between  the  several  ports.     The  chief 
pkces  of  trade  are  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Kiel,  Koersoer, 
Helsinffor,  Odensee,  Viborg,  Randers,  Flensburg,  Schles- 
wig,  Aalborg,  Rendsburg,  Tondem,  Aarhuus,  Gliickstadt, 
Ncustedt,  and  Itzehoe.     At  Copenhagen  there  are  a  Board 
of  Internal  Economy  and  Commerce,  a  National  Bank,  an 
Exchange  and  Loan  Bank,  and  a  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  and  at  Altona,  an  Exchange,  Loan,  and  Discount 
Bank.    By  the  royal  decree  of  May,  1817,  no  individual 
can  carry  on  trade  who  has  not  attained  his  majority  and 
taken  up  his  citizenship.     Foreigners  are  allowed  to  make 
purchases  in  the  wholesale  way,  but  not  to  sell  goods. 
None  can  become  wholesale  dealers  in  towns  but  such  as 
are  owners  of  vessels,  or  parts  of  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  26 
tons  at  the  least,  and  have  deposited  the  requisite  sum  in 
the  treasury.     No  clerk  can  be  employed  who  is  under  18 
years  of  aije.  The  Schleswigand  Holstein  canal  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic :  in  1807,  1597  vessels  passed  through  it;  in 
1814,  2060;  in  1823,  2468;  and  in  1830,  2999. 

Denmark  is  an  absolute  and  hereditary  monarchy, 
founded  on  three  fundan>8ntal  laws ;  the  Act  of  Sove- 
reignty of  1661,  the  Kinft'B  LsiW  (Konge  Lowen)  of  1665, 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  whole  nation,  and  the  Native  Sub- 
jeoU*  Law  {Indfotts  retten)  of  1776.  As  duke  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg,  the  king  is  a  member  of  the  German 
Confederation,  holds  the  tenth  rank  in  point  of  precedency, 
has  three  votes  in  the  full  assemblies  of  the  diet,  pays  a 
yearly  quota  of  2000  Horins  (about  90/.)  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  confederation,  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of 
3900  men  to  the  tenth  corps  of  the  confederate  army.  The 
sovereign  must  bo  of  the  Augsburg  confession  of  faith,  and 
must  uphold  its  ascendancy  in  his  dominions.  He  attains 
his  majority  on  reaching  his  fourteenth  vear:  descendants 
in  the  male  succeed  to  the  crown  in  preference  to  those  in 
the  female  line.  The  sovereign  fixes  the  allowances  to  be 
made  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  his  own  free 
will :  all  legislative  and  administrative  acts  proceed  from 
his  own  will  and  pleasure.  The  orders  of  knighthood  are 
the  order  of  the  Elephant,  instituted  in  1458:  the  Dane- 
brog  order,  founded  in  1219,  and  now  bestowed  fir  eminent 
services,  and  the  order  *  De  T Union  Parfaite,'  founded  bv 
the  consort  of  Christian  VI.  in  1732,  and  admitting  both 
of  male  and  female  knights.  The  nobility  consist  of  one 
duke,  nineteen  counts,  and  twelve  barons.  In  Holstein 
and  Schleswig  there  is  an  equestrian  community  of  about 
twenty  seignorial  families,  who  enjoy  the  rents  and  profits 
of  all  the  sequestrated  monastic  estates,  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  exclude  the  re- 
maining moiety  of  the  noble  landholders  in  these  provinces 
from  all  participation  inr  that  revenue.  By  a  decree  of  the 
15th  of  May,  1834,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  four 
electoral  districts,  each  of  which  has  at  present  its  provin- 
cial assembly:  these* districts  are  the  Danish  Islands, 
which  choose  from  sLxty-sLx  to  seventy  representatives; 
Jiitland,  from  fifty-one  to  fifty-five;  Schleswig,  forty-four ; 
and  Holstein,  furty-eight.  The  states  of  Lauenburg  are  of 
antient  date :  they  consist  of  the  nobiUty,  hierarchy,  and 
representatives  of  towns,  but  seldom  meet  in  full  assembly, 
their  affairs  being  despatched  by  a  deputation  who  hold 
annual  councils  under  the  presidency  of  a  marshal.  The 
four  provincial  assemblies  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  in  two  years :  th«ir  consent  is  necessary  to  all  altera* 
tions  in  laws  affecting  persons  or  properties,  public  imposts, 
or  requisitions  for  the  national  service ;  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  propose  laws  for  the  sovereign's  adoption,  and  to 
lodge  complaints  against  any  of  the  public  authorities. 

The  privy  couneU  is,  by  the  rescript  of  May,  1814,  the 
highest  boarf  in  domestic  affairs:  it  is  composed  of  the 
kin^,  as  president,  a  vice-president,  and  six  members.  The 
ministry  consists  of  a  minister  for  the  land  revenues,  &c., 
fbr  taxes  and  trade,  fbr  foreign  affairs,  for  justice  and  police, 


in  Denmark  Proper,  for  the  tame  departments  in  Schle&vjg 
and  Holstein,  for  the  war  department,  and  for  naval  affairs. 
The  supreme  court  of  justice  is  in  Copenhagen.  There  is  a 
fi:ovemor  fbr  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  the  Afirican  possessions,  and  the  East  Indian  settle- 
ments, have  each  of  them  a  governor  also.  A  Land-vogt, 
or  lieutenant,  governs  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  a  Stifts-amt- 
mann,  or  high  bailiff,  is  at  the  head  of  the  public  authorities 
in  Iceland. 

The  Danish  Budget,  showing  the  probable  Receipt  and 
Expenditure  of  the  pubhc  Income  of  the  kingdom  oC 
Denmark,  for  the  year  1835 : — 

INCOME. 


I.  Ordinary  Rrvenun 
aod  UcMtpta. 
1.  Land  Tax      .  .  .         . 

S.  House  Tax         '     . 

3.  Cugtoma  and  Kxeiso  .  . 

4.  Tax  oil   Rank,  and  Salaries  of) 

Civil  Officers        *.  .         j 

5.  SuuDpa  .        *    .  .         . 

6.  Tux  on  Property   inherited  or> 

tntnaforrvd  .  j 

7.  Fees  of  Jnttioe  Courts  and  other) 

Public  Omcrs         .  .         1 

8.  Woods  and  Forests,  and  other) 

Crowu  Lands        .  .       3 

9.  Lottery        .  .         .  . 
10.  Miscellaneous        •            •            • 


AnKmntfcc/t~Si!? 
Denmarli 
Proper. 


Schleswic 

and 
Holstein. 


Sterling. 

£iS4,666 

35.777 

311.U1 

6^535 

S9au 
11,888 

18,000 
17.110 


^m 


Sterling. 

1^136.445 
14333 

79.1  U 

44.888 
15.000 
10,333 

3,666 

148.445 

17.283 
1.3J3 


Total 
Amount. 


£688,333    £A';0.777 


II.  Other  Receipts. 
I.  Surplus  of  Revenues  derived  Arom  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg 

5.  Interest  on  Properly  belouxiuff  to  the  Crown 

3.  Monies  received  on  account  of  Property  disposed  of         • 

4.  Revenues  of  the  Wrst  India  islands       .  .  . 

6.  Proceeds  of  the  Sound  Toll  .... 

Total  of  probable  ReceipU    , 


liXPKNDlTURK. 


Sterling. 

£361.111 

50.110 

390.aSi 

50^443 

44.111 

S1.666 

165.555 

46111 
7560 


£1.159.110 


£91.118 

48.888 

114.444 

5.65& 

900.33» 


£1,549.444 


I.  The  Royal  Ettablishraeut 

II.  Public  Deparimeuis 

III.  The  Army  .  .  .  . 

IV.  Tlie  Navy  .  .  .  . 

V.  The  Cvlouies  .  .  .  . 

VI.  Pensions  uod  Allowances         .  .  . 

VII.  Publie  Works  .  .  . 
V in.  Industry  and  Trade 

IX.  Arts  and  Sciunces. 
For  the  University  of  Kiel,  including  Misoel-I 

luneous  Expenses  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  f 
and  Science        .  .  .  .^ 

Travelliuv  Expenses  of  Young  Artists  and) 
Literary  Mi*n        .  .  .  3 

Expense  of  the  Theatre  at  Copenhagen  • 

X.  Chariiable  ln*titutious  and  Donations  .    • 

XI.  Miscellaneous  .  •  «         « 

XII.  Public  Debt. 
Interest  upon  the  Public  Debt 
Pigment  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking) 

ruuQ        •  ,  ,  ,         y 

Total  of  probable  Expenditure  . 


SterliniT. 


£9Q.989 

1,666 
5,566 


530,555 
106777 


SleilinK. 
£13(M41 
151A',6 
99t.666 
134.777 
IS.S'.S 
60.»8d 
57.110 

6,j;o 


97,444 


S1.991 
44.788 


673.839 


£1.585.111 


Income  in  1835 
Kxpenditura    . 


£  1.549,444 
1,585.111 


No.  517. 


[THS  PENNY  CYCLOPiSDIA.] 


Deftelaney  .        •    £      35.667 

The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  religion,  but  every 
other  is  tolerated.  The  affairs  of  the  national  chiurch  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  eight  bishops  of  Seeland, 
Laaland,  Fiinen,  Ribe,  Aarhuus,  Viborg,  Als,  and  Aalborg, 
a  general-superintendent,  sixty-two  provosts,  and  1488  mi- 
nisters. The  bishoprics  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  A 
decree  of  the  5th  December,  1806,  attached  a  provost  to 
every  district  (ami),  who  is  appointed  by  the  so\'ereign,  and 
relieves  the  bishop  fVom  certain  duties,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  supervision  of  scholastic  institutions.  The 
ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  Faeroe  Islands  are  conducted 
by  a  provost  and  seven  ministers ;  those  of  Iceland  by  a 
bishop,  resident  at  Skalholt,  and  182  clergymen;  those  of 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig  by  eleven  general  superintendents, 
who  have  each  of  them  a  certain  number  of  provostships 
under  them,  amounting  to  165  in  all,  besides  sixty-eignt 
parishes;  those  of  Holstein  by  thirteen  superintendents 
under  whom  are  135  provostships  and  five  parishes.  There 
are  twelve  religious  communities  in  Denmark  Proper  and 
the  duchies ;  a  missionary  collejB;e  at  Copenhagen,  called 
the  *  Collegium  de  cursu  evangelii  promovendo^Hs^unded  iml 
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1  ft  4,  aticl  a  uitmriMtj  fbr  q^prored  ceiididatey  In  cUnBity  in 
tile  ^me  city.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,040,000  souls  there 
ar6  about  1 300  Refbrtned  Lxttheraiis,  2100  Roman  Cathol.cs, 
f 00  Mennonites,  1600  Herrnbuthers,  and  1700  Jews;  the 
remainder  ar6  Lutherans.    The  number  of  parish^  is  1907. 

Mu^h  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  all  classes  in 
Defimark.  There  are  thirteen  seminaries  for  educating 
teachers,  upwards  of  2500  primary  schools,  and  2000  others 
on  the  Lancasterian  plan;  thirty  gymnasia  or  grammar- 
schools,  of  which  eighteen  are  in  Denmark  Proper,  fouf  in 
S^Iiteswtg,  six  in  Ilulstein,  one  in  Lauenburg,  and  one  in 
Iceland ;  and  two  universities,  one  in  Copenhagen,  and  the 
other  in  Kiel ;  the  fust  foundefl  in  1 479, and  attended  by  about 
600  students,  and  the  other,  fr^unded  in  1665,  and  attended 
by  about  300.  (For  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
see  that  article,  rol.  viii.,  p,  .135.)  Among  the  public  libraries 
are  three  in  G>penlmgen  and  one  in  Kiel.  The  designations 
of  the  eleven  societies  for  scientific  and  national  purposes 
which  are  established  in  Denmark  are  given  under  the 
head  of  Copknhaobx.  The  number  of  new  publications 
varies  fioni  200  to  2^0  annually;  but  the  number  of  perio- 
dical journals,  &c.,  i^hich  amounts  to  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  is  large  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
population.  Ncf  work  Which  does  not  contain  more  than 
twenty-four  pages  6ati  be  published  t^ithout  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  director  of  police ;  and  any  offensive  reflec> 
tions  or  libels  upon  foreign  potentates,  whether  original  or 
extracted  from  other  publications,  are  punishable  as  mis- 
demeanoursk  In  Iceland  there  prevails  so  ardent  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  manuscript  copies  supply  the  want  of  printed 
books,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  individuals, 
above  ihe  ages  of  1 2  or  1 4,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Danish  army  does  not 
exceed  GOOO  men  at  present,  independently  of  the  troops 
employed  in  the  colonies ;  biit  on  the  peace  footing  it  no- 
minally consists  of — the  engineers,  nineteen  officers  and 
thirteen  privates ;  the  artillery,  449S  officers  and  privates ; 
the  cavalry,  3302  officers  and  privates ;  and  the  infantry, 
31.026  officers  and  privates;  besides  a  corps  of  110  cadets, 
and  a  rocket-corps,  132,  the  total  numbers  being  39,099. 
A  sufficient  number  of  officers  and  others  always  remain  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown  to  call  a  force  of  25,000  men  at 
any  time  into  active  service.  The  heads  of  the  army  in 
1836  consisted  of  a  field-marthal,  two  generals,  three 
lieutenant-generals,  twelve  major-generals,  and  seven  brevet 
major-generuls,  together  with  an  adjutant-general  and  a 
quartermaster-general,  &c.  Every  soldier's  engagement  is 
for  eight  years,  of  which  he  is  not  at  present  required  to 
pass  more  than  two  in  active  service.  The  Biilitia,  when 
called  out,  musters  59,000  rank  and  file. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the  navy  was  composed  of 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  mounting  544  guns ;  eight  frigates, 
350  guns ;  and  five  sloops,  five  brigs,  three  schooners,  and 
three  cutters,  mounting  200  guns:  in  all  thirty-one  vessels 
and  1094  guns.  To  these  must  be  added  fifty-iix  gun-boats 
and  six  bomb-vessel^  &c.  The  chief  officers  consisted  of 
one  admiral,  two  vice-admirals,  two  rear-admirals,  six  com- 
manders, eleven  lieutenant-commanders,  two  captains, 
twentv-five  lieutenant-captains,  forty-one  first-lieutenants, 
and  thirty- three  second-lieuttnants. 

The  fortresses  and  fortified  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copen- 
hagen, Cronbiirg  Castle,  Korsoer,  Fredericia,  Friedrichsort, 
Friedrichshaven,  Rendsburg,  Christiinsde  near  Bohihdltn, 
Nyborg,  and  Gluckstadt  The  chief  military  and  naval 
establishments  are  the  Cadet  Academy,  v^penhag6n ;  the 
Arsenal  and  Archive  of  Charts,  in  the  st&tne  ^nty ;  a  cannori 
and  ball  foundry  at  Friedrichsraerk ;  an  invalid  hospital  at 
KckernfOrde ;  and  totenals  at  Rendsburg  and  Rutnders. 

Hutory.-^The  oldest  history  of  Denmbrk  is  pure  tradition, 
derived  from  the  suspicious  source  of  the  Icelandic  Legends 
or  Sagsl.  Th«  first  fact  of  which  we  can  speak  is  that  the 
Cimbri,  a  branch  of  the  Normans  or  Scandifiavians,  were 
the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
and  Sohleswig,  which  was  thence  called  The  Cimbriari 
Chersonesus.  They  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
from  their  taking  part  with  the  Teutonei,  about  100  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Italy, 
in  the  times  of  Marius.  About  a.d.  250,  the  Goths  overran 
the  Scandinavian  territories  nnder  Odin  or  Wodun,  and 
imposed  mlera  of  their  own  on  Sweden,  Denmark^  and 
Norway.  Skiold,  Odin's  son,  is  the  first  name  which  has 
descended  to  as  as  sovereign  of  Denmark ;  but  we  possess 
no  Teooid  </  hii  tarn  beyond  numerous  togendctz^  fig- 


ments.   Denmark  appetrs  1:  owever .  to  Iuto  beat  dhoded 

into  a  variety  of  petty  states,  of  which  skiold^s  descendants 
assumed  the  lordship  for  many  centuries,  and  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  warhke  race  of  men,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion was  puacy.  The  Normans,  or  Angles^  under  which 
designation  the  Swede  and  Norwegian  as  well  as  the  Dane 
were  included,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  esta- 
blished their  dominion  in  parts  of  England,  which  ther 
distracted  by  their  inroads  until  the  miodle  or  the  deventh 
century:  they  also  made  themselves  masters  of  Normandy 
under  Kollo,  colonised  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Iceland,  and  part  of  Ireland,  and  pushed  their  settle- 
ments as  far  sonth  as  Spain,  Italy i^  ana  Sicily.  The  first 
Danish  monarch  with  respect  to  whom  we  are  enabl<)d  to 
speak  with  certainty  was  Gorm,  or  Worm,  the  Old,  a  Skiol- 
dinger,  who  brought  Jiitland  under  his  sway  in  863,  and 
succeeded  between  that  date  and  the  year  900  in  uniting 
every  state  in  Denmark  to  his  dominion,  tlis  son,  Ha- 
rold II.  the  Blue-Tooth,  introduced  Christianity  about  the 
vear  972.  In  1000,  Sven,  his  grandson,  subjugated  part  of 
Norway,  and  in  101 4  the  greater  part  of  England,  where 
he  soon  after  died;  in  1016,  his  grandson  tCnud  the  Second, 
or  Canute  the  Great,  possess^  hiinself  of  the  whole  of 
England  and  part  of  Scotland ;  and  in  \  030,  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Norway.  To  this  monaich  t(enmark  was  in- 
debted for  her  areatness^  laws,  and  internal  organization, 
and  the  establisnment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
country.  His  successors,  however,  were  not  endowed  with 
capacity  enough  to  preserve  his  dominion  in  its  integrity: 
England  threw  off  their  voke  in  1034,  and  Norway  two 
years  afterwards.  A  new  dynasty  out  of  the  female  line  of 
Canute's  descemlants  mounted  ihe  throne  in  lOAf^  in  the 
person  of  Sven  Magnus. Estritson  the  Thirds  and  held  the 
sceptre  for  four  hundred  years  afterwards;  but  the  feudal 
system  erected  by  Sven  and  Can  file,  strippen  the  sovereign 
of  his  authority^  rendered  the  Danish  king  dependent  upon 
the  voice  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  levelled  the  peasant  to 
the  condition  of  a  serf,  reduced  agriculture  to  the  lo^e^ 
ebb,  and  surrendered  commerce  into  the  hands  oi  the  Ger- 
man Hanse  Towns.  The  sovereit^s  were  forced,  by  the 
assembly  called  the  Handfaesttimgar,  to  recognise  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  as  their  own  electors,  and  to  consent 
to  the  controul  of  a  council.  The  male  descendants  of 
Magnus  Sven  became  extinct  with  Waldemar  the  Third  in 
1375 :  and  Olaf  the  Fourth,  of  the  female  line,  Waldemar^ 
grandson,  dying  in  1387,  his  mother,  Margaretta,  styled  the 
Northern  Sen^iramis,  ascended  the  throne  of  Denpiark. 
She  acquired  Norway  by  inheritance,  and  having  subdued 
Sweden  by  force  of  arms,  united  the  three  northern  king- 
doms under  one  crown  by  the  Calmar  union  in  1397.  T& 
Swedes,  however,  couM  never  be  brought  to  endure  this 
league,  and  after  a  long  aeries  of  contests,  ultimately  ic- 
nounced  the  union  in  1523.  These  contests  uhdermffted 
the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  no  less  than  the 
perpetual  broils  between  the  sovereign  and  his  pobles  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  on  the  other  i 
the  population  decreased  greatly,  and  the  adjacent  seas 
swarmed  with  Danish  pirates,,  while  trade  and  navigation 
dwindled  to  insignificance.  Jiargaretta's  line  having  for- 
feited the  throne  in  1439,  and  Enck  the  Seventh  having 
been  deposed,  the  Danish  States  elected  Christian  Count 
of  Oldenburg  king.  Christian  founded  the  universiij  of 
Copenhagen  in  1478.  The  sway  of  his  descendants  was 
however  but  of  brief  duration,  for  his  grandson  Christian 
the  Second,  sumamed  *  the  Wicked,'  having  become  ob- 
noxious to  all  parties,  the  crown  was  transferred  to  his 
uncle  Frederic  th6  First,  duke  of  Schleswia:  and  Hoist eiui 
Vho  received  the  crown  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  1 5^3. 
This  monarch  was  the  mere  slave  of  tte  aristocracy,  vClu 
establishea  abject  servitude  among  the  labouring  elash;ej>  as 
part  of  the. law  of  the  land.  His  son  Christian  the  thita 
united  the  duchief  of  Schfeswig  and  Holstein  in  perpttuity 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark  in  1533,  and  brought  the  turbu- 
lent Norwegians  to  recognise  the  Danish  kings  as  their 
sovereigns  'for  ever.'  In  his  reiojn  the  Reformation  \*as 
established  throughout  the  united  kingdoms,  and  a  cude  of 
laws,  entitleti  the  *  llecess  of  Kolding:,*  was  promulgated. 
The  struggles  arising  out  of  his  partition  or  the  greater 
part  of  Schkswig  and  Itolstein  betweefi  his  brothers,  be- 
came a  source  of  much  subsequent  ipischief  to  Den n?  ark, 
and  was  not  terininated  until  1773,  when  the  alienated  ter- 
ritory was  recovered  by  the  cessioii  of  Oldenbui^g  and  Del- 
menhorst  to  its  tlien  poBHessor,  the  graad-duke  of  Ruii^u 
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thp  wan  whick  his  son  Christian  the  Fourth  waged  with 
Swe()en  entafled  so  many  disasters  upon  hitn,  that  he  was 
compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Brocrasebroo,  in  164j^,  to  cede 
to  Sweden  the  provinces  ef  Jempteland  and  Herjedalen, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Grottland  and  Oesel.  His  son 
and  successor,  Frederic  the  Third,  renewed  the  hostilities 
with  Sweden,  whose  sovereign,  Charles  Gustavus,  invaded 
and  overran  his  dominions,  and  at  length  wrested  from 
him,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen  in  1660,  the 
extensive  districts  of  Schonen,  Halland,  Blekingen,  and 
Bahus,  in  Sweden.  In  the  same  year  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  acknowledged  Frederic  and  his  successors  as 
absolute  sovereigns  of  Denmark,  in  solemn  diet  at  Conen- 
hagen:  and  they  confirmed  the  surrender  of  their 
rights  iy  presenting  him  with  the  *  Arfve-Enevolds-Regie- 
rungs-Akt'  This  gave  occasion  to  the  promulgation  of  hi^ 
'  Konge-Lov,^  in  1665;  the  fundamental  law  of  settlement 
which  prevails  in  Denmark  at  the  present  day.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son*  Christian  the  Fifth,  who  established 
the  Danish  West  India  Company  m  1671,  acquired  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St  Croix,  and  St  John,  and 
founded  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar.  War  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  was  rekindled  by  Frederic  the  Fourth, 
his  son,  and  was  brought  to  a  successful  close  by  the  peace 
of  Friedrichsburg  in  1720,  in  which  Sweden  ceded  the  right 
of  r^ceiving  the  Bound  dues  to  the  Danes,  and  the  long^ 
disputed  claim  of  Denmark  to  the  sovereignty  of  Schleswig 
was  ftilly  recognised.  The  subsec|uent  hundred  years  were 
a  period  of  continued  tranquillity,  during  which  the  state 
rose,  and  enjoyed  prosperity :  the  happiest  fruits  of  this 
interval  of  peace  were,  tne  abolition  of  servitude  among  the 
peasantry,  oegun  by  Christian  the  Seventh  in  1767,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  neffro  slave  trade,  and  the  establishment  of 
greater  liberty  of  the  press.  During  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Denmark  observed  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  in 
contesting  the  right  of  search  as  to  her  mercantile  shipping, 
insisted  upon  by  England,  which  led  her  into  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  she  brought 
upon  herself  the  loss  of  her  Bast  and  West  India  colonies, 
and  suffered  severely  in  the  naval  fight  off  Copenhagen  in 
1801.  The  treaty  which  ensued  restored  those  colonies  to 
her.  The  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  in  which  there  were 
secret  articles  stipulating  tht^t  the  whole  Danish  navy 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  French  emperor,  occasioned 
however  a  fresh  rupture  with  England,  which  commenced 
with  the  appearance  of  a  fi^rmidabie  force  under  Earl  Cath- 
cart  and  Lord  Gambier  on  the  coast  of  Seeland,  and  was 
carried  to  open  hostilities  upon  the  refusal  of  the  panish 
government  to  surrender  their  fleet,  consisting  of  15  ships 
of  the  line,  14  frigates,  and  3  brigs,  as  well  as  their  timber 
and  the  naval  stores  then  in  the  yards  %nd  arsenal  of  Co- 
penhagen. Upon  this  refusal,  Lord  Gambier  bombarded  the 
Danish  metropolis,  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  of  September, 
forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  town 
had  been  burnt,  and  carried  away  the  fleet  to  Eng- 
land. \n  November  foltowinj^  a  fpriqal  declaration  of 
war  was  issued  by  the  English  government,  and  Denmark, 
whom  the  outrage  at  Copenhagen  had  eflfectually  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  France,  was  again  stripped  of  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  not  pnly  lost  the  islands  of  Anholt  and 
Heligoland,  but  the  whole  of  her  foreign  commerce.  Even 
after  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  armies  in  Russia,  and 
in  spite  of  the  effb^ts  of  the  allied  powers  in  1813,  she  could 
not  oe  induced  to  renounce  her  alliance  with  France,  and 
the  summons  to  surrender  Norway  to  Sweden  impelled  her 
still  more  strongly  to  persist  in  that  alliance.  The  conse- 
Quence  was  (hat  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  entered  Hol- 
stein  and  Schleswig,  and  by  his  successful  progress  terrified 
Frederic  the  Sixth  into  signing  the  treaty  of  Kiel  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1814.  In  virtue  of  its  terms,  Denmark 
accepted  Pomerania  in  exchange  for  Norway.  This  pro- 
vince wa3  in  1815  ceded  by  her  to  Prussia,  in  consideration 
of  her  receiving  the  duchy  of  Lauenbiirg  and  a  large  sum 
of  money.  In  making  peace  with  England,  she  recovered 
her  coloiilal  dominions,  but  with  the  Toss  of  her  fleet  and 
the  island  of  Heligoland. 

DENNIS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  a  saddler  of  London, 
where  he  was  born  in  1657.  Having  been  put  to  school  at 
Harrow,  he  was  sent  thence  in  1675  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1679  he  removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  in  the  same 
university,  and  in  1(183  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  There 
appears  to  be  no  fbundation  fbr  the  story  told  m  Baker''t 
'  Biographia  Diumatica,'  that  he  was  expelled  from  colfege 


for  attempting  to  stab  a  person  in  the  dark.  On  \%viiom 
the  university  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  throu^ 
France  and  Italy.  Returning  home  from  the  continent, 
tkxW  of  dislike  to  the  manners  of  the  )>eople,  and  es^'ccially 
to  the  modeii  of  government  he  had  seen  there,  and  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  small  fortune,  the  bequest  of  an 
uncle,  he  set  up  for  a  flaming  whig,  ard  formed  connexions 
with  several  of  the  leading  political  and  literary  characters 
of  that  party.  As  a  man  of  letters,  however,  he  did  not 
confine  his  acquaintance  within  the  limits  of  his  political 
partialities ;  rhryden  and  Wycherley,  for  instance,  as  well 
as  HalifiBLX  ana  Cong^eve,  are  enumerated  among  his 
fViends.  In  the  idle  and  expensive  life  which  he  now  led 
he  soon  dissipated  what  property  he  had,  and  for  the  rest 
of  Ilia  life  he  was  obliged  to  depend  for  subsistence  upon 
his  pen,  and  the  still  more  precarious  resource  of  private 
patronage.  No  experience  however  seems  to  have  cured 
his  improvidence.  In  his  difliculties  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough procured  for  him  the  place  of  a  waiter  at  the 
Custom  House,  a  sinecure  worth  1 20/.  a  year ;  but  he  was 
not  long  in  selling  this  appointment,  and  it  was  only  the 
kind  interibrence  of  lord  Halifax  that  induced  him  to  re- 
serve out  of  it  a  small  annuity  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
This  term  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  outlive,  and,  to 
add  to  his  miseries,  he  became  blind  in  his  last  days,  so 
that  he  was  in  the  end  reduced  to  solicit  the  charity  of  the 
public  by  having  a  play  acted  for  his  benefit,  which  some 
of  his  old  friends,  and  some  also  whom  he  had  made  his 
enemies,  interested  themselves  in  getting  up.  Dennis  died 
in  1734.  Throughout  his  life  tne  violence  and  suspicious^ 
ness  of  his  temper  had  at  times  approached  to  insanity,  and 
were  the  constant  curse  of  his  untiappy  existence,  making 
him  at  once  miserable  and  ridiculous.  Owing  to  this  die* 
ease  he  quarrelled  with  everybody,  and  rarely  made  a 
IHend  or  an  acc^uaintance  in  whom  his  distempered  vision 
did  not  soon  discover  an  enemy  in  disguise.  Vet  Dennis 
wanted  neither  talents  nor  acquirements.  Many  of  his 
literary  productions  show  much  acuteness  and  good  sense, 
as  weft  as  considerable  learning.  He  began  to  publish 
occasional  pieces  in  verse,  mostly  of  a  satirical  ca-st^  about 
1690,  and  from  that  time  till  near  his  death  his  name  was 
constantly  before  the  public  as  a  small  poet,  a  political  and 
critical  pamphleteer,  and  a  writer  ^)r  the  theatres.  His 
poems  and  plays  were  sufficiently  worthless ;  but  one  or 
two  of  the  latter  obtained  some  notoriety  chiefly  from  the 
friel  they  administered  to  certain  popular  prejudices  that 
happened  to  rage  at  the  time.    His  'Liberty  Asserted,* in 

f  articular,  was  acted  with  great  applause  in  the  Lincoln's 
nn  Fields  theatre  in  1704,  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
strain  of  its  Anti-GalUcism,  a  sentiment  with  which  the 
audience,  in  the  excitement  of  the  war  with  Fiance,  was 
then  peculiarly  disposed  to  sympathise.  Connected  with 
this  play  are  the  two  well- known  stories  about  Dennis, 
during  the  negociations  that  preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
going  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  asking  his  Grace  to 
gel  an  article  inserted  in  the  treaty  to  protect  his  person 
from  the  French  king ;  and  about  his  afterwards  running 
away  from  the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom  be  was  staying 
on  the  Sussex  coast,  because  he  thought  that  a  vessel  he 
saw  approaching  was  coijaing  to  seize  him.  Another  of  his 
dramatic  attempts,  his 'Appius  and  Virginia,*  acte^  and 
damned  at  Drury-lane  in  1 709,  is  famous  for  the  new  kind 
of  thunder  introduced  in  it,  and  which  the  author,  when  a 
few  nights  after  he  fbund  the  players  making  use  of  the 
contrivance  in  Macbeth,  rose  in  the  pit  and  claimed  with 
an  oath  as  his  thunder.  Dennis's  thunder  is  said  to  be  that 
still  used  at  the  theatres. 

Among  the  ablest  of  bis  critical  disquisitions  were  his 
attacks  upon  Addison's  *  Cato,*  and  Pope  s  *  Essay  on  Man.* 
Addison  had  been  among  the  number  of  his  friends,  but 
Dennis  supposing  that  something  in  the  second  and  third 
numbers  of  the  *  Spectator*  was  intended  as  an  offensive  allu- 
sion to  him,  took  tne  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  when 
'  Cato '  appeared.  Much  of  his  criticism  nevertheless  has 
generally  been  deemed  by  no  means  the  product  of  mere 
spite.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Pope,  in  conjunction 
with  Swift,  wrote  *  The  Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert  Norris,  con- 
cerning the  strange  and  deplorable  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John 
Dennis,  an  Officer  m  the,  Custom  House.*  Pope  also  stuck 
Dennis  in  his  *  Essay  on  Criticism,'  and  afterwards  gibbeted 
him  much  more  conspicuously  in  the  *  Dunciad.*  The  life  of 
Dennis  h^  been  written  with  prodigious  expansion  by  Dr, 
Kippit  in  the  ^  Biographia  Britannia,^  his  Mtipfe  extending 
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to  fourteen  long  folio  pages.  He  has  also  furnished  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amusing  paper  in  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  *  Calamities  of 
Authors,'  entitled  *  Influence  of  a  Bad  Temper  in  Criticism.' 

DENOMINATOR,  the  number  of  parts  into  which  a 
unit  is  divided  in  any  fraction;  thus*  in  7-lOths  of  a  unit, 
1 0  is  the  denominator.    [Fraction.] 

DENS  CANI8.    [Erythonium.J 

DENSITY.  This  term  is  absolutely  of  the  same  prac- 
tical meaning  as  its  measure,  Specific  Gravity,  implying 
that  relation  of  one  mass  of  matter  to  another,  which  is , 
suggested  by  our  knowing  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  first 
weighs  m<xe  than  the  same  of  the  second.  The  term  has 
no  absolute  meaning:  gold  is  more  dense  than  air,  but 
neither  is  absolutely  dense,  nor  can  we  assign  any  meaning 
to  the  latter  term.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  tlie 
shorter  term,  density,  should  be  employed  instead  of  the 
longer  one,  specific  gravity ;  but  as  custom  has  referred  to 
the  latter  term  all  mathematical  considerations  connected 
with  the  former,  we  do  not  here  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther.   [Specific  Gravity.] 

DENTA'LIUM,  a  genus  of  testaceous  mollusks,  whose 
place  in  the  animal  series  was  first  satisfactorily  determined 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Deshayes.  Rondelet  considered  the  Dentalia 
as  marine  shell-worms  (vermisseaux  de  mer),  though  he 
noticed  them  as  worthy  of  particular  attention ;  Lister  in- 
troduced them  at  the  end  of  the  limpets  (Patellfle) ;  Lang 
followed  in  nearly  the  same  steps,  separating,  after  the 
PatellsD  a  section  wherein  he  arranged,  together  with  the 
Dentalia,  all  the  calcareous  tubes  of  Annelids  then  known. 
Breyne  placed  his  genus  Ttibulus,  containing  the  Dentalia, 
&C.,  at  the  head  of  his  Mohothalamous  shells,  the  first  of 
the  two  grand  orders,  the  Monothalamous  ancl  the  Polytha- 
lamous,  into  which  he  divided  the  testaceans.  In  this 
position  Dentalium  was  separated  from  the  Patellae  by  all 
the  other  univalve  shells  comprised  in  the  Cochlidia,  as 
well  as  by  the  Polythalamous  series;  in  short,  by  the  entire 
interval  of  the  univalve  testaceans,  Breyne,  as  IVi.  Deshayes 
observes,  having  probably  considered  the  Patellse  as  the 
passage  from  the  univalves  to  the  bivalves ;  for  he  places  them 
-mmediately  before  the  latter.  Tournefort  gave  the  Patellse 
a  position  at  the  head  of  the  univalve  shells,  and  at  the  end, 
oefore  the  bivalves,  he  placed  the  Dentalia,  Entalia,  and  the 
other  marine  testaceous  tubes.  D'Argenville,  in  his  *  Zoo- 
morphose,'  appears  to  be  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  any 
notion  at  all  approaching  to  reality  of  the  animal,  the  re- 
sult of  a  note  and  drawing  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
India.  Though  the  materials  were  too  incomplete  to  fur- 
nish secure  data  for  fixing  its  position,  they  gave  informa- 
tion which  former  authors  had  not  enjoyed,  and  there  was 
certainly  enough  to  prevent  D'Argenville  from  placing  it 
in  the  heterogeneous  third  division  of  his  system,  denomi- 
nated by  him  the  Multivalves.  Lmnseus  arranged  it  im- 
mediately after  Patella,  and  before  Serpula,  stating  the 
animal  to  be  a  Terebella,  and  the  shell  to  be  univalve,  tu- 
bular, straight  {recta),  monothalamous,  and  pervious  at 
each  extremity.  Brugui^  gave  it  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion :  but  if  both  these  zoologists  were  right  in  making 
Dentalium  follow  Patella,  they  were  as  far  wrong  in 
placing  it  by  the  side  of  Serpula,  Teredo,  Sabella,  and  above 
all,  Aspergillum.  Lamarck,  in  his  *  Systdme  des  Animaux 
sans  Vertdbres,'  (1801,)  arranged  Dentalium  with  Terebella^ 
and  other  genera  analogous  in  appearance.  In  the  *  Philo- 
sophie  Zoologique'  he  separated  the  class  of  worms  of  the 
Systhne  into  two  other  classes,  and  formed  the  *  annelids,' 
with  the  section  of  external  worms  (vers  ext6rieurs).  He 
elevated,  observes  M.  Deshayes,  this  division  sufficiently  in 
the  series  of  Invertebrata,  the  presence  of  a  heart  and  a 
circulation  making  it  approximate  to  the  mollusks ;  whilst 
the  *  worms,'  very  inferior  in  organization,  remained  be- 
tween the  soft  Radiata  and  the  insects.  In  this  new  class, 
adds  M.  Deshayes,  we  find  the  Dentalia  in  the  same  sec- 
tion with  Serpula,  Spirorbis,  and  Siliquaria.  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  altered  in  *  L'Extrait  du  Cours,'  pub- 
lished in  1811.  But,  in  the  great  work  of  the  *  Animaux 
sans  Vertebres,'  Lamarck,  assisted  by  the  labours  of 
Savigny,  and  deceived,  moreover,  by  the  communicrtions 
of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue,  considered  Dentalium  as  ap- 
proximated to  Clymene,  and  placed  it  in  the  family  of 
Ifaldanians  of  M.  Savigny.  Systematic  authors,  generally, 
not  knowing  more  than  Lamarck  did,  that  knowledge  being 
confined  to  the  tube,  followed  Lamarck's  opinion.  Cuvier, 
xa  the  first  edition,  placed  it  among  the  AnnSlides  Tubicoles, 
l>6tweeii  AMpergman  (PenidUus,  Lam.)  and  SiUquaria. 


Savigny,  in  liis  '  Systdme  des  Ann^Udds,*  gave  a  summaiy 
description  of  the  animal,  but  it  was  too  incomplete  to  de- 
cide the  question  finally,  though  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  obser\^tion8  of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue.  The  Den 
talium  Entalis,  which  was  sent  to  Savigny  by  our  country- 
man Leach,  gave  sufficient  information  to  that  celebrated 
zoologist  to  enable  him  to  say  that  the  animal  had  no  trace 
of  rings,  that  it  had  no  hairs  (soies)  on  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  body,  that  it  was  essentially  muscular,  and  that  it  could 
no  longer  remain  among  the  Chtriopods, 

Dentah'um  Entalis  was  the  species  on  which  M.  Des- 
hayes made  his  observations ;  and  in  a  very  interesting  and 
elaborate  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Natural  Histor)* 
of  Paris,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1825,  he  gave  the  facis 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his 
description :  but  we  must  premise  that  M.  Deshayes's  spe- 
cimens were  forwarded  to  him  in  spirit,  and  were,  conse 
quently,  a  good  deal  contracted. 

External  Parts,  Animal  conical  and  elongated,  like  the 
shelly  investing  tube ;  {dorsal  surface  corresponding  ^iih 
the  convexity  of  the  shell ;  ventral  surface  corresponding 
with  the  concavity ;)  smooth  and  truncated  obliquely  at  the 
anterior  end,  the  centre  of  the  truncation  with  a  small  py 
ramidal  process,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  foot.  The. 
posterior  parts  are  less  muscular,  and  the  termination  is 
usually  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  variously  developed  in 
different  individuals ;  for  in  some  it  is  firm  and  well  deve- 
loped, and  in  others  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  This  ex- 
Sansion  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  a  strongly 
efined  contraction.  There  is  a  muscular  ring,  broader  on 
the  ventral  than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  above  this  contrac 
tion,  and  by  that  ring  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  shell, 
which  on  its  inner  surface  presents,  at  about  onerfifih  of  its 
length  from  the  posterior  extremity,  a  corresponding  im 
pression  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  intetrupted  por 
tion  being  on  the  concave  side.  On  the  dorsal  surface  a 
small  elevation  is  perceptible,  at  about  one-third  of  its 
length  from  the  anterior  end,  indicating  the  place  of  the 
head.  The  whole  extent  below  this  is  occupied  by  two 
muscles  on  each  side,  distinctly  observable  tlirough  the 
abdominal  parietes.  •  These  muscles  are  symmetrical,  flat 
tened,  and  directed  obliquelv  from  the  sides  of  the  foot  to 
wards  the  dorsal  surface  ana  the  posterior  extremity  of  tbe 
animal,  giving  rise  to,  and  becoming  commingled  with,  the 
muscle  of  attachment  On  the  abdominal  suiface,  like- 
wise, there  are  on  each  side,  at  about  one-third  of  its  length 
from  the  anterior  end,  two  symmetrical  organs  deeply 
jagged,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour :  these  form  the  liver. 
Below  this  point,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  is  visible 
through  its  transparent  parietes  filled  by  granulations  con- 
tained in  the  very  large  ovary,  and  by  the  straight  descend- 
ing intestine  which  terminates  at  the  expanded  extiemiiy 
in  a  mesial  vent.  The  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
animal  is  invested  by  a  fine  membrane,  which  is  fixed  pos- 
teriorly to  the  origin  of  the  foot,  and  is  free  m  front,  where 
its  circumference  is  thickened.  It  is  perforated  in  its  centre, 
and  M.  Deshayes  considers  this  to  be  the  mantle.  The 
thickeped  portion  is  produced  by  a  circular  sphincter, 
which,  when  contracted,  wrinkles  the  skin,  closely  embraces 
in  its  openmg  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  and  thus  cuts  off 
any  external  communication.  M.  D'Orbigny,  jun.,  who  fur- 
nished a  drawing  of  the  living  animal  in  an  expanded  state, 
makes  the  dilated  lobes  of  the  foot  resemble  a  flower,  whose 
undulated  and  small  corolla  supports  in  its  centre  a  pistil 
thickened  towards  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  its  fi-ee  end. 

On  slitting  the  mantle  down  the  middle  of  its  dorsal 
surface,  separating  it  from  its  insertion  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  turning  it  downwards  and  to  the  right,  the  foot, 
the  head,  and  the  branchiae  appear. 

The  foot  is  elongated,  subcylindrical,  slightly  conical,  and 
flattened  from  above  downwards,  fleshy  throughout,  and 
situated  at  the  interior  and  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
having  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  slightly  grooved  in  the 
middle.  The  anterior  extremity  is  largest,  and  its  centre 
is  occupied  by  a  sort  of  conical  nipple,  broader  at  its  base, 
being  there  partly  covered  by  two  small  notched  lateral 
lobes,  the  notches  corresponding  with  the  grooves  of  the 
foot.  The  posterior  extremity  has  a  bifurcated  appearance, 
owing  to  the  attachment  there  of  the  retractor  muscles :  its 
middle  portion  projects  a  little  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
giving  support  to  the  stomach  and  the  other  princioal 
viscera.  ^-^  t 
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Organ*  qf  Digestion.  The  head  consists  only  of  a  mouth, 
and  is  situated  superiorly  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
foot  It  is  bell-shaped,  and  flattened  from  before  back- 
wards. Two  black  points  on  its  sides  might  be  mistaken 
for  eyes,  but  these  are  the  jaws  situated  witliin  the  mouth, 
an  1  visible  through  the  thin  substance  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  they  are  spherical,  horny,  rough  on  their  outer  sur- 
face, cleft  in  the  middle,  and  bearing  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  a  small  bivalve  shell.  There  are  two  lips  deeply 
cleft  at  the  margin,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  furnished 
each  of  them  with  three  pair  of  labial  tentacles,  those  of 
the  posterior  lip,  the  middle  pair  especially,  being  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  anterior.  There  is  a  naked  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  lip  indicating  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  contracted  into  a  short  fleshy  ceso- 
fhajs:uSt  terminating  rapidly  in  a  thick  pear-shaped  sto- 
mach, supported  by  and  closely  adhering  to  the  extremity 
of  the  foot,  and  containing  within,  near  the  cardiac  opening, 
a  rather  complicated  tooth-like  apparatus.  By  a  distinct 
vessel  from  each  of  the  symmetrical  lobes  of  tne  -liver  its 
secretion  is  poured  into  the  stomacli,  which  terminates 
below  in  a  slender,  transparent,  straight,  mesial  intestine 
opening,  as  before  observed,  at  the  dilated  posterior  ex- 
tremity. 

Organs  of  Generation,  Imperfectly  known.  No  male 
organ  discovered.  The  external  opening  of  the  large  ovary 
not  yet  detected. 

Cfirculating  System,  Heart  symmetrical,  situated  above 
the  stomach,  and  contained  in  a  pear-shaped  pericardium. 
A  vascular  trunk  issues  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 
sac,  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  neck,  and  divides  into 
two  large  branches,  one  being  distributed  to  each  of  the 
branchiip. 

Respiratory  System,  Branchiee  two,  symmetrically  si- 
tuated on  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the  neck,  and 
supported  on  a  divided  pedicle  or  branchiferous  membrane, 
formed  of  many  very  line,  soft,  flexible,  tentacular  fila- 
ments with  club-shaped  terminations,  and  appearing  from 
their  position  to  be  equally  adapted  for  directing  nourish- 
ment towards  the  mouth,  and  for  fulfilling  their  important 
oflice  of  aerating  the  blood. 

Nervous  System.  Apparently  ganglionic;  the  cerebral 
ganglion,  the  only  one  yet  detected,  is  small,  quadrilateral, 
considerably  elongated,  and  placed  longitudinally  on  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  head.  Two  very 
minute  filaments  issue  from  its  inferior  angles  and  pass  to 
the  oesophagus ;  they  have  not  been  traced  beyond  it, 

M.  do  Blainville  {Malacolosie,  1 825)  agrees  with  M.  Des- 
hayes  in  the  conclusion  to  which  the  latter  came,  viz.  that 
Dentahum  is  a  true  moUusk,  and  he  makes  it  the  type  of 
his  first  order  Cirrhobranchiatay  of  his  first  section  of  his 
third  subclass,  Paracephalophora  Hermaphrodiia,  placing 
it  next  to  Patella,  M.  Rang  (1829)  follows  De  Blainville 
in  referring  it  to  his  order  Cirrhobranchiata,  of  which  Rang 
makes  it  the  only  family,  as  does  De  Blainville,  and  he 
gives  it  a  situation  between  Fissurella  and  Patella,  Cuvier, 
m  the  last  edition  of  the  Rdgne  Animal  (1830),  still  retains 
Dentalium  among  the  Annelids^  placing  it  immediately 
after  Siphostoma  of  Otto ;  but  he  adds,  that  the  recent  ob- 
servations of  Savigny,  and  above  all  those  of  Deshayes, 
render  such  a  classification  very  doubtful.  The  animal,  he 
observes,  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  sensible  articulation, 
nor  any  lateral  hairs  isoies)y  but  it  has  anteriorly  (en  avant) 
a  membranous  tube,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a  sort  of  foot^ 
or  fleshy  and  conical  operculum,  which  closes  its  orifice. 
On  the  base  of  this  foot,  he  adds,  is  a  small  and  flattened 
head,  and  on  the  nape  are  to  be  seen  the  plumose  branchias. 
If,  he  continues,  the  operculum  recals  to  mind  the  foot 
of  the  Vermeti  and  SiliquaritB^  which  have  already  been 
transferred  to  the  class  of  mollusks,  the  branchiso  remind 
us  of  Amphi trite  and  Terebellwn;  and  he  concludes  by 
remarking  that  ulterior  observations  on  their  anatomy,  and 
principally  on  their  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  will 
resolve  this  problem.  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  compared  the 
description  of  the  animal  given  by  M.  Deshayes  with  spe- 
cimens in  the  British  Museum,  is,  he  informs  us,  satisfied 
with  the  correctness  of  that  description,  and  he  considers 
that  the  most  natural  situation  of  Dentalium  is  nearest 
the  Fissfurell^,  but  still  far  from  them.  The  apices  of 
the  Briti>h  species,  he  observes,  often  appear  to  be  either 
broken  off",  or  to  have  fallen  off  of  themselves,  like  the  tips  of 
decollated  shells ;  and  he  adds,  that  when  the  tip  is  broken, 
the  animal  forms  a  slight  tube  within,  which  is  more  or  less 


prwluced  beyond  the  tip ;  and  that  the  late  Dr.  Turton  de- 
scribed a  si)ecimen  in  this  state  as  a  species  under  the  name 
of  Dentalium  labiatum,  Mr.  Gray  thinks  that  there  is  only 
one  species  found  en  our  coasts,  the  other  so-called  species 
being  mere  varieties  depending  either  on  the  worn  or 
broken  state  of  the  specimens.  In  his  *  Spicilegia  Zoologica* 
he  has  described  a  Siphunculus  which  inhabits  these  sliells, 
and  which,  he  believes,  has  been  considered  by  some  authors 
to  be  the  real  inhabitant  of  the  shelL 


9.  Shell  maguifieil.  broken  longitii* 

;  H,  the  1  ■  ■ 


1.  Shell  ef  Dentalium  Entails,  nat.  aixe. 
dinally,  ahowinx  the  animal  in  a  contracted  atate;  h,  tlie  poaterior  rxtrfiniir 
prolonginR  itself  into  a  small  accidental  tube.  3.  MaffniAed,  re^tresentinK  the 
animal  at  tlio  momont  of  it*  advancing  out  of  the  shell  i  a,  h.  tlie  fiiot,  the 
lob»s  of  which  nre  dtfveloped  in  the  form  ot  a  eonilla ;  e,  a  part  of  the  cullnr. 
4.  The  animal  maxniflpd,  alxtumiunl  aapect;  a,  extremity  of  the  fnot  {  />,  thit 
coUur  ;  c.  r,  the  miinile  ;  d,  d,  the  liver;  e,  the  inieatine;  /,  the  ovarv:  g*  the 
mnscle  of  inaertion ;  /  A,  the  paxnllon  and  its  neck :  i,  the  vent.  6.  I^agnitled, 
dor>al  aspect;  a,  extremity  of  the  foot;  ^  the  collar :  e,  c.  the  mantle:  d, 
sliKht  projection  produced  by  the  head  and  the  braochi»;  #,  e.  ioMrual  retrac- 
tile muscles;  /,/,  external  retractile  mnscle;  g.  necK  of  the  pamllun;  A. the 
oavUhn.  5.  Mafnifled.  The  mantle  haa  been  flit  in  the  dorsal  and  mrainl 
line,  detaehed  in  part  from  ita  posterior  insertion,  and  turned  aaide  abowinf . 
a,  the  extremity  of  the  foot  which  closea  the  aperture  /  of  the  collar  /,  m.  of 
the  mantle  n.  o.p;  6,  b,  lubes  of  the  foot;  c,  the  foot  itself,  presenting  a  de- 
proAAinu  or  channel  running  ita  whole  length;  <f.  the  head:  e,  the  cer«l>ral 

Knglion  t  /./,  the  two  buccul  jaws;  g.g,  the  pedielea  or  branchiferous  mem- 
anes;  A.  h,  1. 1,  thebranehiv;  p,p.  q.  9.  the  retractor  muscles;  «,  the  muscle 
of  innertion:  t,  the  neck  of  the  pavilion.  1.  flg.  4  nat.  site.  8.  flg.  6.  nat.  site. 
CDeshayes.) 

Generic  character.  Animal  (see  above.)  Shell  regular, 
symmetrical,  in  form  of  a  very  elongated  cone  truncated  at 
the  summit,  slightly  curved,  open  at  each  extremity  by  a 
rounded  orifiee. 

Geographical  Distribution,  very  much  extended:  few  seas 
are  wiUiout  some  of  the  genua,  which  vari^much  in  size. 
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They  are  (bi|nd  sometimes  in  deep  \vater,  frequently  near 
(lie  shore. 
The  species  are  numerous.    M.  Deshayes  iij  the  mono- 


gi-aph  which  follows  the  anatomical  part  of  his  memoir 
above  abridged,  gives  forty-two  recent  and  fossil.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  in  his  *  Observations  on  Mr.  Deshayes*s  Mono- 
graph* (Zool.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  195),  proposes  somp  correc- 
tions with  regard  to  several  of  the  species  given  in  the 
monograph,  and  adds  two  to  those  recorded  by  Deshayes, 
and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  (1832) 
describes  four  new  species  brought  home  from  America  by 
Mr.  Cuming. 

M.  Deshayes  separates  bis  forty-two  species  into  four 
groups,  one  of  which  is  rejected  by  M.  Rang,  because  it  is 
occupied  by  Denialium  coarctaium  of  Lamarck,  which  M. 
Rang  regards  as  belonging  to  his  (M.  Rang's)  subgenus 
Cresis  belonging  to  the  genus  Cleodora. 

I. 

Shell  not  slit  at  it$  posterior  extremity, 

a.    Longitudinal  strise. 

Example,  Dentalium  Elephantinum, 

b.    No  longitudinal  striee. 

Example.    Dentalium  Entalis, 

2. 
Shell  slit  at  its  posterior  extremity, 

a.  Longitudinal  strise. 
Example.    Dentalium  striatum, 

b.  No  longitudinal  strise. 
Example.    Dentalium  ebumeum, 

3. 
S?tell  having  a  marginal  rim;  not  slit  at  its  posi^or 
extremity. 

Example.    Dentaliurn  slrangulatw^ 

Fossil  Dbntalia. 

•  Of  fossil  species,*  says  Ifr.  G.  B.  Spwerby,  •  there  ar^ 
many,  particularly  in  the  marine  beds  of  the  leitiary  for- 
mations; the  London  clay  and  the  Cal^ire  Gro^ier  swami 
with  several  sorts  not  easily  distinguishable  fron!  the  recent 
species,  among  which  we  may  particularly  remark  the  foss^ 
species  from  Piaconza,  whitfh  so  pearly  te»em\\mD*  ele- 
phantinum that  Broochi  has  not  hesitated  to  refer  it  to  that 
s^)ecics,  and  the  ebumeum  of  L(imarck»  whioli  he  nays  inha- 
bits India,  and  is  found  fossil  at  Grignon.  Bombay es,  in 
his  tables  gives  the  number  of  living  species  m  twenty- 
three,  of  the  fossil  (tertiary)  thirty-four,  and  the  following, 
Dentalia  elephantinumy  d^n^uHs,  novem  costatum^  entali^, 
ebumeum,  fissura^  and  strangtUaUim  as  both  living  and 
fossil.  Mr.  Mantell  in  his  tabular  arrangefnent  of  the  otj^- 
nic  remains  of  the  county  of  Si^sex  (Geol.  Tnyis.  vq|.  lii. 
second  series,  1 829),  notes  a  species,  which  he  does  not  name* 
*n  the  blue  clay  of  Bracklesham ;  Dentalium  planum,  in 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor:  Denta- 
lium cylindrieum,  in  the  sand  on  Emsworth  (Jommon; 
Dentalia  striatum,  ellipticum  and  deeussakm,  in  the  Gault 
or  Folkstone  marl;  and  one  or  more,  unnamed,  in  the 
Shanklin  sand  (Lower  Green  sand).  Dr.  Fitton  figures  one 
species.  Dentalium  mediunty  from  the  green  sand  qf  Black- 
down  in  his  interestine '  Observatioi|s  on  some  of  the  strata 
between  the  chalk  and  Oxfovd  Ooliie,  in  the  south-east  of 
England.*  (Greol.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  second  series,  1836.)  And 
he  notes  D,  ellipticum  in  the  Gault  at  Copt  Point,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  G.  £.  Smith.  In  his  '  Systematic  and 
Stratigraphical  List  of  Fossils*  ( Am>endix  B.  to  the  same  me- 
moir) four  named  species,  incluoing  D.  ellipticum  and  D, 
medium,  and  an  uncertain  species,  are  noted  from  the  Gault 
of  Kent,  South  Wilts,  and  Cambridge,  and  the  sands  of 
Blackdown.  Mr.  Lea  in  his  '  (Contributions  to  Groology,* 
(1833,)  describes  two  new  species,  Dentalium  qltematum 
and  D,  turritum  from  the  tertiai7  beds  of  Claiborne, 
Alabama,  and  gives  the  following  summary.  '  In  Great 
Britain  fourteen  species  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lias 
to  the  Crag.  M.  Deshayess  tables  give  thirty-four,  of 
which  thirteen  are  from  the  Paris  basin,  the  Eocene  period* 
In  this  country  (America)  Dr.  Morton  has  observfta  casts 
in  the  upper  green  sand  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Say,  one  species,  the  atientuUum,  in  the  tertiary  of 
Maryland.*  Mr.  Murchison  informs  us  that  he  knows  of  no 
Dentalia  m  the  Silurian  or  underlying  systems  of  rock. 

DENTATUS,  the  surname  of  the  Kouian  consul  Curius, 
who  defeated  king  Pyrrnus  near  Tarentum.  He  is  said 
Dy  Pliny  to  have  bee&  born  with  t^eth,  and  to  haveMuoivtd 


the  name  Dentatus  horn  this  circnmstaBO^  He  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Samnites,  Sabines,  and  others^ 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  great  fhigality.  Vfhen  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  went  with  a  quantity  of  gold 
to  attempt  to  bribe  him,  they  found  him  cooking  some 
vegetables  on  his  fire,  and  were  dismissed  with  the  reply, 
that  he  preferred  ruhng  the  rich  to  being  rich,  and  that 
he  who  could  not  be  conquered  in  battle  was  not  to  be 
corrupted  by  gold.    (Herat.  Od  i.  12,  41 ;  Florus,  i.  15.) 

DENTATUS,  LU'aUS  SICI'NIUS,  a  Roman  tri- 
bune, who  distinguished  himself  in  battle  chiefly  against 
the^^qui  and  the  Sabines.  Livy  calls  him  Lucius  Sicciua 
(iii,  43).  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  2),  he  bad 
been  in  120  engagements,  had  forty-five  wounds  in  the 
breast,  and  bad  received  an  accumulation  of  honours  almost 
incredille.  Through  the  jealousy  and  treachery  of  Appius 
(Claudius  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  command.  He  no  sooner  perceived  their  de- 
sign than  he  stood  with  his  back  to  a  rock,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  killed  fifteen  of  his  assailants,  and  wounded 
thirty  more :  at  lengjth  they  ascended  the  rock,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  stones  from  above.  On  their  return  to 
their  camp  they  gave  out  that  they  had  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  Sicinius  had  fiUlen  in  the  iMit^e.  (Dionys. 
Halicarnassensis  x. ;  Livius  iiL  43.) 
DENTILS.  [Column] 
DENTIPORA.  [Madrephyllcea.] 
DENTIROSTRES.  [Birds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  431 ;  Laniadjb.1 
DENTITION,  the  formation  and  evohrtion  of  the  teeth. 
Tlie  varied  processes  by  which  the  teeth  are  formed,  de- 
veloped, and  arranged,  are  amon^  the  most  curious  and 
complicated  operations  of  the  animal  economy.  The  dif- 
ferent stages  of  dentition,  in  the  human  being,  mark  distinct 
epochs  of  human  life,  in  which  many  important  changes 
occur  in  the  physical  frame,  simultaneously  with  which 
new  mental  powers  are  developed. 

The  teeth  differ  in  their  organization  in  several  im- 
portant respects  fh)m  all  other  organs  of  the  body.  They 
are  of  a  bonv  structure,  and  are  placed  in  the  arch^  of 
the  upper  and  lower  maxillary  or  jaw-bones.  They  consist 
of  two  sets,  of  which  the  one  is  intended  to  l^st  only  for  a 
short  time,  while  the  other  is  destined  to  last  during  the 
whole  term  of  lifis.  The  first  are  called  the  temporary  and 
the  second  the  permanent  teeth.  The  temporary  teeth, 
twenty  in  number,  are  in  general  considerably  smaller  than 
the  permanent,  have  a  less  firm  and  solid  texture,  and  their 
characteristic  fbrms  and  prominences  are  much  less  strongly 
marked.  The  permanent  teeth,  thirty- two  in  number,  are 
arranged  in  perfect  uniformity,  eight  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw,  those  of  the  one  side  exactly  corresponding  with  those, 
of  the  opposite.  They  are  dividal  into  four  distinct  classes, 
which  present  specific  differences  in  size,  form,  dcvelooment, 
articulation,  and  use ;  namely,  on  each  side  of  each  iaw, 
two  inciiores,  one  cuspidatus,  two  bicusnides,  and  three 
molares.  There  are  no  phenomena  in  the  numan  economy 
more  wonderful  than  those  by  which  these  teeth  assume 
their  ultimate  form,  position,  and  relations. 

Preparation  is  made  for  the  production  of  the  teeth  lon§ 
before  the  period  of  birth.  If  the  jaws  be  carefully  exi^- 
mined  about  two  months  af^er  conception,  an  extrenjely 
soft  jelly-like  substance  is  found  lying  along  the  edge  or 
each  maxillary  arch.  At  the  third  month  this  has  assume^ 
a  somewhat  firmer  consistence,  and  is  contained  within  t^ 
shallow  groove  of  bone,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  formation  of  the  osseous  plates  between  whic(^ 
the  teeth  are  to  be  ultimately  incluaed.  The  pulpy  sub- 
stance now  begins  to  be  partially  divided  into  distinct  por- 
tions. At  the  same  time  filaments  of  bone  shoot  acroaa 
iVom  one  side  of  the  groove  of  bone  to  the  other,  and  thu% 
define  the  divisions  of  the  alveoli  or  sockets,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  to  be  contained.  The  separate  pulps  ibrmed  by 
the  division  of  the  pulpy  substance  constitute  tne  rudiments 
or  bases  upon  which  the  teeth  are  fbrmed.  As  yet  they  lie 
upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  run  along  the  bottom  of 
the  bony  groove.  They  are  extremely  soft,  gelatinous,  and 
semitranspar^nt  Each  is  partially  enclosed  m  a  membrane 
or  sac. 

If  this  sac  be  opened  at  the  foiurth  month,  a  small  point 
of  ossification  may  be  distinctly  seen  deposited  upon  certain 
of  the  pidps.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  fomiution 
of  the  bony  substance  of  the  tooth.  Tlie  ossiftc  matter  i« 
fbrmed  not  by  the  pulp  itself,  but  is  secreted  from  the  blood 
and  depoeite'l  upon  the  pulp  by  an  extremely  delicate,  thin» 
Jigitized  by 
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YftpcuUr  membrane,  wbioh  coven  its  surface,  and  whick  i^ 
^osely  attacb<3d  to  it  by  vessels.  This  membrane,  termed 
the  proper  membrane  of  the  pulp,  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
production  of  the  membrane  \vhich  covers  the  bony  sub- 
fftance  of  the  jaw,  and  which  is  called  its  periosteum. 

The  sao  which  envelopes  the  whole  is  thick  in  its  tex- 
ture, and  consists  of  two  layers,  which  are  easily  separable 
tfter  a  short  maceration,  and  both  of  which  are  vascular^ 
The  enveloping  sac  which  loosely  surrounds  the  pulp  is 
attached  to  the  pulp  only  at  its  base  where  the  vessels  enters 
but  it  is  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  gum^ 
from  which  it  is  suppiijd  with  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  bony  matter  is  first  deposited  on  the  points  of  the 
teeth ;  as  the  deposition  increases,  the  bone  assumes  by  de- 
grees the  appeiirance  of  a  thin  osseous  shell  spread  ovet  the 
pulp  and  its  proper  membrane,  which  retire  as  the  bone  con- 
tinues to  be  deposited,  so  that  this  bony  shell  is  interposed 
between  the  pulp  with  its  membrane  and  the  investing  sac 

Almost  frotn  its  first  origin  the  form  of  the  pulp  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  destined 
to  assume.  It  is  observed  that  ossification  commences  on 
as  many  points  as  the  fiiture  tooth  will  have  eminence^  on 
its  surface,  and  that  accordingly  the  incisores  and  cuspidati 
commence  with  one  point,  and  the  molares  with  several. 

As  the  shell  of  bone  increases,  the  alveoli,  or  sdckets  for 
the  reception  of  the  teeth,  deepen  and  separate  more  coni- 
pletely  the  one  from  the  other.  When  the  osseous  shell  has 
extended  so  far  as  nearly  to  cover  the  original  form  of  the 
pulp,  the  pulp  elongates  at  its  base.  This  elongation  of  the 
pulp  forms  the  basis  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  In  those  teeth 
which  have  only  one  root,  a  conical  shell  of  bone  is  formed 
around  the  elongated  portion  Of  the  pulp,  which  continues 
to  extend  in  length  as  the  ossification  advances.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  those  teeth  ithich  have  several  roots;  the 
pulp,  the  point  ^here  it  begins  to  elongate,  divided  into  a 
number  of  processed,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  tbolk 
proper  to  the  tooth ;  and  from  the  osseous  shell  a  process  of 
bone  is  sent  across  from  one  side  of  the  shell  to  the  other, 
between  the  divided  processes  of  pulp,  and  the  ossification 
is  then  continued  around  each  respectively. 

From  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  an  outer  lamina  of 
bone  is  first  formed  and  completed,  and  that  then  succeed- 
ing laminsB  are  deposited  one  within  another,  the  piilp  re- 
ceding as  the  osseous  matter  increases,  until  at  length  ther^ 
remains  only  the  permanent  cavity  of  the  tooth,  lined  with 
its  proper  membrane,  and  filled  with  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  pulp,  which  now  serves  as  the  bed  upon  which  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  ramify  previously  to  their  Entering  the 
substance  of  the  teeth. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  osseous  matter  is  farmed 
and  deposited ;  biit  now  a  new  proce^  takes  |)lac6.  Whetl 
the  bony  shell  has  extended  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
the  investing  sac  attaches  itself  closely  to  this  point,  though 
it  continues  to  envelop  the  body  of  the  tooth  only  loosely. 
And  how  a  remarkable  alteration  takes  place  in  the  Ciub* 
8tah6e  of  the  envebping  membrane,  whieii  becomes  thick- 
ened  and  much  more  vascular,  particularly  the  inner  layer, 
over  the  whole  internal  surface  of  which  the  blood-vessels 
may  be  seen  obviously  enlarged,  and  capable  therefore  of 
receiving  a  much  greater  supply  of  blood.  The  object  of 
this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  liiembrane  is  ttf  fit  it  fbt 
a  new  function  which  it  is  destined  to  perform.  Fr^fei  th« 
whole  of  the  internal  surface,  thus  furnished  with  a  greatly- 
increased  supply  of  blood,  a  thickish  fluid  is  poured  out. 
This  fluid  is  speedily  converted  into  a  darl^  solid,  chalky 
substance,  which  afterwards,  by  a  more  perfect, crysljilliza- 
tion,  becomes  white  and  exceedingly  hard.  This  is  the 
enamel,  which,  first  deposited  on  the  points  at  which  ossi- 
fication had  commenced,  by  degrees  covers  in  one  continuous 
layer  the  whole  crown  of  the  toojth.  Thus  the  office  of  the 
investing  membrane,  which,  it  has  been  already  stated,  is 
connected  with  the  guin;  is  the  secretion  of  an  inorganic 
substance,  the  enamel,  and  after  it  has  accomplished  this 
office  the  sac  is  absorbed ;  but  the  tooth  itself  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  substan^  independent  of  the  gum,  and  imme- 
diately conne<sied  by  iii  vessels,  as  well  as  by  it*  secreting 
memlnrane,  with  the  bone  of  tire  ja#. 

Such  are  the  curious  phenovneha  eottnfected  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  teeth.  But  this  account  relates  only  to  the 
fbrm^ion  (ft  the  temporary  tcfeth.  The  mdiinente  of  the 
permanent  teeth  bih  nbt  ti^igiiial  ^nd  independent,  like 
islMtS»  1st  ^  t«l%)rftty.  Hie  perdiatient  teeth  are  d^riye^ 
from  thcf  IMipotar]^  MS  tMf  MntAn  fat  k  consider- 


able time  attach^  to  and  intimately  connected  wfth  th3l* 
pHrents. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  formation  of  the  tempora^ 
teeth  tlie  investing  sac  gives  off  a  small  process  or  buu, 
containing  a  portion  of  the  essential  rudiments ;  namely, 
the  pulp  corered  by  its  proper  m(3mbrane.  This  consti- 
tutes the  rndimont  of  the  permanent  tooth.  It  commenbi^ 
in  a  small  thickening  on  one  side  of  the  parent  sao,  which 
gradually  bedom^  more  and  more  circumscribed,  atid  at 
length  assume  a  distinct  form,  though  still  connected  with 
it  by  ft  peduncle.  For  a  time  the  new  rudunent  is  con- 
tained within  the  same  alveolus  or  socket  with  its  parerit; 
the  socket  being  excavated  by  the  absorbents  for  its  reoep^ 
tion  by  a  process  unparalleled  among  the  phenomena  of 
physiology:  •  It  is  hot,*  says  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  whose  re- 
searches have  shed  new  light  on  the  structure  of  the  teethj 
and  of  whose  excellent  work  we  have  largely  availed  our- 
selves in  this  account,  *  it  is  not,  as  has  been  believed,  in 
cbnsequenfee  of  the  |»resmre  of  the  new  rudiment  upon  the 
bone;  that  this  abBor|>tion  is  produced,  but  by  a  true  proobsft 
of  anticipation ;  fbr.Ihave  seen,  both  in  the  human  subject, 
and  more  evidently  still  in  the  fbal,  the  cotmnehcement  of 
this  Excavation  before  the  new  sac  ^as  Ibrmed,  and  conse- 
quently before  any  pressure  eouU  have  taken  place  oh  tlie 
paribtes  of  the  socket  The  absorption  does  not  ih  fttct 
commence  in  the  sinooth  surlace  of  the  alveolus,  but  in  the 
cancelli  of  the  bone  immediately  behind  it,  where  no  pres- 
sure could  operate;  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  removing  ilvb 
parietes  of  the  socket,  where  the  excavation  is  intended  to 
be  fbrmed,  that  the  very  commencement  of  the  process  can 
he  observed.  Bv  derrees  a  small  recess  is  thus  formed  iii 
the  parietes  6f  ihe  fllvMus,  in  which  the  new  rudiment  is 
lodged^  ahd  this  excavation  continues  to  increase  with  the 
increasing  site  of  the  rndimenti  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  maxillAi-y  btine  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  temporary 
toBth,  afiviinttng  in  its  fbrmation,  rises  in  thfe  socket.  The 
new  eell  id  thus  gradually  separated  from  ihe  former  one, 
bolh  by  being  itSblf  fhorfe  and  more  deeply  exbavatfed  in  the 
substane^  of  th&  btme,  dtid  also  by  the  deposition  of  a  boily 
partition  between  them ;  and  the  rudimeni  of  the  perma- 
nent tooth  is  at  length  shut  up  in  its  proper  socket.  There 
is  noi  bowever,  even  now,  a  total  disunion  between  the  two 
teeth,  for  as  the  temporary  one  grows  and  rises  in  the  jaw, 
the  connecting  cord  or  peduncle  elongates ;  and  although 
the  sac  from  which  it  is  derived  by  degrees  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, it  still  remains  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  temporary 
tooth,  even  long  after  the  latter  has  pierced  the  gum  ;  and 
this  cohntexion  betweeh  the  temporary  tooth,  the  perma- 
nent hidiment,  and  the  gum,  is  tnus  kept  up  by  means  of 
the  cord,  through  a  small  opening  in  the  top  of  the  hew 
alvetilus,  which  H  seen  perforating  the  alveolar  process  im- 
mediately behind  each  temporary  tooth. 

*  The  situation  of  each  permanent  rudiment,  when  its  cor- 
responding tempoittry  tootn  has  made  its  appearance  through 
the  ^m,  is  beneath  and  a  little  behind  the  latter,  and  ratlier 
fiinfier  froifl  the  centre  of  the  jaw.  From  the  preceding 
statismeiit  then  itwiU  be  readily  understood,  that  the  upper 
part  bf  the  new  sac,  being  by  means  of  the  cord  connected 
with  the  gum,  assumes  by-and-by  the  same  relation  to 
that  ^dbstanc^  as  that  which  the  temporary  rudiment,  as 
before  described,  had  originally  sustained ;  whilst,  frorn  its 
iubstahce  beinr  deeply  mibedded  in  the  jaw,  the  vessels 
dnd  rieHeS  which  had  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
new  process  of  pulp  in  its  first  production,  probably  be- 
come so  enlarged  and  modified  m  their  structure  as  ulti- 
mately to  form  the  true  dental  branches.  This  is  much 
more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  a  new  set  of  nerves  and 
vfessels  are|riven  off  from  the  maxillary  branches  to  join  the 
pulps  at  a  mstance,  through  an  intervening  layer  of  bone  of 
an  indefinite  thickness,  to  supply  every  new  tooth. 

*  We  now  therefore  find  the  new  rudiment  in  a  slate 
nearly  analogous  to  thdt  in  which  the  parent  tooth  was  ori- 
ginally placed,  and  with  similar  relations  to  the  surrounding 
parts;  the  sac  above  attached  to  the  gum,  and  the  pulp  be- 
neath covered  with  its  proper  membrane,  connected  by  its 
vessels,  &c.  with  the  jaws.  The  foregoing  account  wiP 
convey  an  accurate  idea,  according  to  my  views  of  this 
curious  subject,  of  the  mode  in  whicn  the  permanent  teeih 
are  produced.' 

.  The  ossification  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences,  as 
has  been  stated,  at  about  the  fourth  month  afier  conception. 
At  this  pcfriod  the  pulps  of  the  tvhole  of  tlio  temporary  teeiK 
ftiay  be  observed.     There  are  also  di  tinguishable  the  puTps 
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of  the  first  permanent  molares ;  but  the  latter  are  not  yet 
Tery  distinct  At  the  fifth  month,  or  rather  earlier,  may  be 
distinguished  the  pulps  of  the  permanent  central  incisores, 
though  extremely  smidl,  and  still  closely  attached  to  the 
parent  sacs. 

At  birth  the  alveoli  of  the  temporary  incisores  and  cuspi- 
dati  are  formed  with  some  distinctness ;  and  partially  also 
the  alveoli  of  the  molares.  Ossification  has  advanced  on 
idl  the  temporary  pulps,  so  as  to  form  shells  of  bone,  reach- 
ing some  way  over  their  crowns.  It  has  also  commenced 
in  a  minute  point  on  the  first  permanent  molares.  The  sacs 
of  the  permanent  incisores  and  cuspidati  may  also  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  lying  in  contact  with  the  temporaiv  ones, 
immediately  behind  them,  and  exhibiting  in  a  very  beauti- 
fill  manner  the  peculiar  connexion  between  them  which 
has  been  described. 

As  ossification  proceed*,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  continue  to 
elongate,  until  first  those  of  the  incisores,  and  subsequently 
the  others,  can  no  longer  be  retamed  within  the  alveoli ; 
preparation  is  now  made  to  facilitate  their  passage  through 
the  (nims  by  absorption  of  the  containing  parts. 

When  the  tooth  has  arrived  at  this  stage  it  presses  upon 
the  gum,  a  portion  of  the  sac  being  stiU  interposed.  As 
this  membrane  has  already  secreted  the  enamel,  it  becomes 
absorbed  at  the  point  where  pressure  is  first  made,  and  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  sac  and  gum  is  the  consequence.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  when  the  membrane  has  fulfilled  its 
office,  it  becomes  removed  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
absorbents,  independent  of  pressure. 

The  age  at  which  the  teeth  first  make  their  appearance 
varies  considerably ;  frequently  without  any  appax^ent  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  child.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  children  have  been  bom  with 
two  or  more  teeth.  In  many  other  cases  the  teeth  have 
not  come  through  the  gum  until  fourteen  or  aixteen  months, 
or  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  years.  In  general  however 
dentition  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  age  of  fiom  five 
to  eight  months.  It  usually  proceeds  in  the  following  order, 
the  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw  almost  always  preceding  those 
of  the  superior  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

From    5  to   8  months,  the  four  central  incisores. 
„        7  to  10      „  »>      „    lateral  incisores. 

„      12  to  16      „  „     „    anterior  molares. 

„      14  to  20      „  „      „     cuspidatL 

„      18  to  36      „  „     „    posterior  molares. 

These  periods  are  however  only  given  as  a  general  rule, 
liable  to  continual  exceptions,  not  only  in  the  time  at  which 
the  different  teeth  appear,  but  also  in  the  relative  order  of 
their  precedence. 

Accordin|^  to  Dr.  Ashburncr,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observation,  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  commonly  cut  in 
couples ;  the  two  anterior  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw  appear 
first;  then,  in  perhaps  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  the  two 
anterior  incisores  of  the  upper-jaw  come  through ;  to  these 
succeed  the  lateral  couple  of  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw ; 
then  come  those  of  the  upper-jaw.  After  these  the  two 
molar  teeth  nearest  to  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower-jaw 
appear ;  then  the  first  molars  of  the  upper-jaw ;  after  which 
come  the  lower  two  canine ;  then  the  upper  canine ;  then 
the  two  second  molar  of  the  lower-jaw,  and  afterwards  the 
corresponding  molar  of  the  upper-iaw.  The  period  occupied 
in  the  process  is  about  two  years  trom  the  appearance  of  the 
first  tooth. 

The  first  formed  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  the  anterior 
molares,  on  which  the  first  point  of  ossification  may  be  seen 
at  birth.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  ossifica- 
tion on  these  teeth  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
also  on  the  permanent  incisors,  and  it  has  commenced  on 
the  lower  cuspidati,  the  upper  ones  being  generally  two  or 
three  months  later.  About  the  time  when  all  the  tempo- 
rary teeth  have  made  their  appearance,  ossification  is  found 
on  the  points  of  the  bicuspides,  and  the  bony  shells  of  the 
teeth  before  mentioned  have  acquired  considerable  size. 

Most  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  larger  than  those  which 

S recede  them.  They  are  placed  dunng  their  progress  a 
ttle  behind  them;  hence  they  are  confined  within  the 
segment  of  a  smaller  circle ;  consequently,  as  they  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  their  ultimate  size,  they  must  be- 
come very  much  crowded  in  the  jaw.  *  The  examination  of 
the  maxillary  bone  of  a  child  ot  about  five  years  old,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  BelU  *  will  show  this  &ct  in  a  verv  striking  man- 


ner. At  this  period  the  jaws  being  considerably  deepened 
by  the  development  of  the  alveolar  processes,  the  sockets  in 
which  the  permanent  teelh  are  lodged  will  be  found  placed 
beneath  those  of  the  temporary,  some  higher  than  others^ 
and  the  bony  shells  are  closely  packed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  occupy  the  least  possible  space.  Thus,  in  the  upper-jaw, 
the  central  incisors  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
nose,  the  lateral  incisores  thrown  back  behind  the  points  of 
the  cuspidati,  and  the  bases  of  the  latter  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  below  the  orbit:  in  the  lower  jaw  the  cuspidati 
are  placed  at  the  very  base  of  the  bone,  with  only  a  thin 
layer  beneath  them ;  but  the  crowding  is  much  less  con- 
siderable than  in  the  upper  jaw,  fh>m  the  smaller  compara- 
tive size  of  the  incisores. 

•  At  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age  the  whole  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  are  more  or  less  ossified,  excepting  the  dentes 
sapientise ;  so  tliat,  previously  to  the  shedding  of  any  of  tlte 
temporary  teeth,  there  ai*e  at  this  time  no  less  than  fort)- 
eight  teeth  in  the  two  jaws ;  namely,  twenty  deciduous,  the 
whole  of  which  are  perfected,  and  iwenty-eight  permanent, 
in  different  degrees  of  development,  within  the  bones.* 

At  a  particular  epoch  of  human  life,  the  temporary  teeth 
arc  exchanged  for  a  more  numerous  set,  of  a  stronger  and 
more  durable  structure,  and  of  increased  power  of  mastica- 
tion. The  original  teeth  become  loose  m  their  sockets; 
their  roots  are  eaten  away ;  their  crown  crumbles  and  re- 
cedes from  the  gums,  and  at  last  they  fall  out.  This  change 
takes  place  in  the  temporary  teeth  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  originally  formed,  and  in  which  they  cut 
through  the  gums.  Thus  the  central  incisores  of  the  lower 
jaw  fall  away  first,  then  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  then  go  the 
interior  lat^l  incisores,  and  so  on. 

The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  effected,  which  consti- 
tutes the  shedding  of  the  teeth,  is  by  a  process  of  absorption. 
The  anterior  parietes  of  the  cavities  in  which  the  permanent 
teeth  are  contained  are  removed  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  teeth  are  allowed  to  advance : 
next  the  sockets,  then  the  roots,  and  lastly  the  crowns,  of 
the  temporary  teeth  are  absorbed.  This  absorption  cannot 
be  solely  the  effect  of  pressure  produced  by  the  advancing 
permanent  teeth ;  for  the  process  goes  on  when  such  pres- 
sure cannot  possibly  have  existed ;  it  is,  in  part  at  least, 
hke  the  preparation  of  the  cell  for  the  reception  of  the  per- 
manent pulp,  a  true  process  of  anticipation.  Neither  do 
the  advancing  permanent  teeth  displaces  the  receding  deci- 
duous teeth;  but  the  jaw  erows  and  enlarges  consenta- 
neously with  the  increasing  l)ulk  and  number  of  the  teeth 
which  it  is  destined  to  receive. 

The  change  of  the  temporary  for  the  permanent  teeth 
commences,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  at  about  seven 
years  of  age,  *  though,'  says  Mr.  Bell, « I  have  occasionally 
known  it  to  occur  as  early  as  five,  and  as  late  as  eight  years 
and  a  half.  The  first  permanent  molares  usually  pierce  the 
gum  before  the  loss  of  the  temporary  central  incisures,  and 
their  appearance  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  ap- 
proaching chanee.  The  following  are  about  the  medium 
periods  at  which  the  different  permanent  teeth  are  gene- 
rally cut,  but  so  irregular  are  they  in  this  respect,  that 
comparativelylittle  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  a 
statement  Those  of  the  lower  are  here  indicated,  and  thev 
most  commonly  precede  the  upper  by  about  two  or  three 
months. 

Anterior  molares  «  .  d  years 

Central  incisores       .  .     •  .       7       „ 

Lateral  incisores  .  .  8      „ 

Anterior  bicuspides     •  .  •     9      „ 

Posterior  bicuspides  .  •        10      „ 

Cuspidati        ....  11-12,, 
Second  molares      .  .  .         12-13  „ 

Third  molares,  or  dentes  sapientise  .     17-19,, 

Such  are  the  main  phenomena  which  relate  to  the  pro- 
cess of  dentition  when  this  operation  is  performed  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  healthy  manner.  But  this  process  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  become  deranged,  producing  evils  in  the 
system  often  most  serious,  and  even  fatal,  and  the  preceding 
account  of  the  natural  process  will  enable  us  readily  to  un- 
derstand the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  the  diseases  which 
so  often  result  from  the  morbid  progress  of  the  function. 

(Bell  on  the  Anatomy y  Physiology^  and  Diseases  of  the 
Teeth;  Ashburner  on  Dentition,  cmd  some  co-incident  dis- 
orders ;  Meckel,  Man,  dAnat, ;  Serres,  Nouvelte  Thiorie 
de  la  Dentition;  De  la  Barre»  Seamde  DentitionA 
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DENTITION.  ANORMAL,  DIFFICULT,  DIS- 
EASES OF.  {Difficult  Teething.)  Every  infant,  at  the 
period  of  birth,  is  imperfectly  organized.  There  is  no 
structure  and  scarcely  any  tissue  of  its  body  which  has 
attained  its  due  consistence  and  firmness.  Several  of  the 
most  important  organs  are  entirely  rudimentary,  and  there 
is  not  one  that  is  perfect  either  in  structure  or  function. 
Development  is  the  great  process  unceasingly  carried  on  at 
every  point  of  the  system.  The  capillary  arteries,  the  im- 
mediate asents  by  which  this  process  is  effected,  are  the 
masons  and  architects  by  which  the  various  structures  are 
built  up;  the  modellers,  by  which  the  due  form  and  the 
relative  bulk  of  the  different  organs  are  communicated  and 
preserved,  are  the  absorbent  vessels ;  and  the  regulators  and 
controllers  of  these  agents,  and  of  every  other  power  con- 
cerned in  carryfng  on  tne  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth, 
are  the  nerves,  and  the  great  central  masses  in  connexion 
with  the  nerves,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Hence  the 
sanguiferous  system  in  all  the  varied  states  in  which  it  is 
mimstcring  to  the  function  of  secretion  is  in  incessant 
activity,  and  the  absorbent  and  nervous  s^^stems  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  a  proportionate  state  of  activity.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  due  progression  of  the  formative  processes 
that  there  be  maintained  a  perfect  balance  between  all  these 
varied  and  complex  actions :  a  failure  or  a  diminution  in 
the  action  of  one  system,  or  a  disproportionate  energy  in 
the  action  of  either,  will  at  once  disturb  that  balance,  and 
produce  the  most  serious  evils  in  the  economy.  At  the  age 
of  infancy  such  a  disturbance  the  more  readily  occurs,  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  every  portion  of  the 
org[anism,  no  part  naving  yet  acquired  the  firmness  of  ma- 
turity, nor  the  power  of  resistance  which  belongs  to  mature 
and  perfect  structures. 

Among  the  organs  the  first  to  be  developed  after  birth 
are  the  teeth,  and  the  jaws  which  are  to  contain  the  teeth. 
These  organs  are  agents  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  a  primary  and  essential  function,  that  of 
nutrition.  Before  birth  there  are  no  teeth,  the  nutrition  of 
the  foetus  being  carried  on  by  nutritive  matter  derived  from 
the  mother.  For  a  considerable  period  after  birth  there 
are  no  teeth,  the  nutritive  matter  by  which  the  infant  is  to 
be  nourished  being  still  formed  for  it  by  the  mother.  But 
the  infant  is  ultimately  to  acquire  an  existence  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  mother,  and  from  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
nay,  long  before  the  period  of  birth,  processes  of  pre{)aration 
are  going  on  in  its  system  which  have  for  their  object  the 
formation  of  an  apparatus  destined  to  enable  it  to  prepare 
and  digest  food  independently  of  its  parent. 


Tliis  apparatus,  from  its  most  rudimentary  state,  pos- 
sesses a  highly  organized  and  delicate  structure;  and  it 
is  placed  m  a  position  in  which  its  progressive  develop- 
ment is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which  at  first 
view  would  appear  insurmountable.  A  bony  structure  has 
to  be  formed  and  to  make  its  way  through  the  dense  sub- 
stance of  the  gums ;  at  the  same  time  Uie  jaws  have  to 
attain  a  bulk  fitted  to  receive  these  structures  when  duly 
prepared  and  evolved.  The  too  hasty  evolution  of  the 
teeth,  or  the  too  tmrdy  growth  of  the  iaws,  produces  grievous 
evils  in  the  system,  by  the  disturbance  of  that  balance 
which  has  been  already  stated  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
orderly  and  safe  progress  of  the  developmental  actions. 

Supposing  the  formation  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  to  have 
proceeded  quite  naturally  up  to  the  time  proper  for  their 
evolution,  at  that  period  they  are  included  in  a  firm  mem- 
branous envelope,  and  are  covered  by  the  thick  and  dense 
gum.  When  me  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  natural 
manner,  the  membrane  and  the  ^um  are  absorbed  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  passage  of  the  teeth.  This  absorption 
is  accomplished  by  a  stimulus  communicated  to  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  either  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  tooth 
without  direct  pressure,  or  by  a  moderate  and  gradual 
pressure  produced  by  the  advancing  tooth. 

This  process,  even  when  accomplished  in  a  perfectly  na- 
tural manner,  is  almost  always  attended  with  some  degree 
of  local  inflammation.  The  gum  itself  is  manifestly  rod 
and  swollen,  and  is  apparently  painful  and  itching,  indi- 
cated as  well  by  the  obvious  occasional  uneasiness  of  the 
infant,  as  by  the  constant  desire  it  evinces  to  press  against 
the  gum  everything  it  can  lay  hold  of.  The  irritation  of 
the  gum  extends  to  the  salivary  apparatus  placed  in  the 
mouth  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  is  proved  by  the  increased , 
flow  of  saliva,  which  is  commonly  more  or  less  altered  in 
quality,  as  well  as  increased  in  quantity,  being  thicker  and 
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more  tenacious  than  the  natural  secretion.  These  symp 
toms  of  local  irritation  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  slight 
degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  skin  being  com- 
monly hotter  and  dryer,  the  face  occasionally  flushed,  the 
bowels  more  relaxed,  and  the  infant  itself  more  restless  and 
fretfftl  than  natural.  The  irritation  of  the  gum  when  re- 
stricted within  a  moderate  limit  seems  to  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  developmental  process  that  is  going  on. 
The  effect  of  the  local  irritation,  namely,  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  salivary  apparatus,  occasioning  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  and  that  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  namely, 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  occasioning  diarrhoea,  appear  to  be  remedial 
rather  than  morbid, — to  be  evacuations  established  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  over-distended  vessels 
and  over-excited  nerves. 

When  the  infant  is  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  and  when 
the  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  natural  manner,  the 
local  and  constitutional  evils  attending  the  evolution  of 
teeth  amount  to  no  more-  than  have  now  been  described ; 
but  when  the  infant  is  in  a  slate  either  of  congenital  or 
acquired  disease,  or  when  the  natural  course  of  the  process 
of  dentition  is  disturbed,  evils  result  always  serious  and 
often  fatal. 

Suppose  that  the  formative  proceeds  faster  than  the  ab- 
sorbing process ;  that  the  teeth  grow  with  a  rapidity  with 
which  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  not  commensurate, 
the  necessary  consequences  are,  that  the  tooth  is  forced 
against  the  gum,  that  the  investing  membrane  is  com- 
pressed between  them,  and  that  this  pressure  is  communi- 
cated to  the  delicate  and  soft  pulp  on  which  the  organization 
of  the  tooth  is  still  proceeding.  The  effects  of  the  irritation 
thence  induced  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure, 
the  sensibility,  and  irritability  of  the  individual,  and  the  pro- 
disposition  of  its  natural  or  acquired  constitution  to  disease. 
In  some  it  may  produce  only  a  sUght  aggravation  of  the 
iociil  and  constitutional  ailments  already  described;  in 
others  it  may  produce  every  form  of  disease  to  ^hich  infancy 
is  subject,  attended  with  every  symptom  appertaining  to 
such  diseases. 

In  the  infant,  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
alimentary  canal,  from  its  commencement  in  the  mouth 
to  its  very  termination,  is  highly  sensitive  and  irritable ; 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  the  skin,  which  possesses  essentially  the  same  struc- 
ture as  the  internal  lining  membrane,  and  between  which 
there  is  the  most  intimate  sympathy,  is  alike  sensitive  and 
irritable ;  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  air-pas- 
sages, and  which  forms  the  air-vesicles  cf  the  lungs,  is 
scarcely  less  sensitive  and  irritable.  Morbid  irritafion 
excited  in  anv  of  these  extended  and  most  important  sur- 
faces is  readily  propagated  to  the  great  nervous  centres,  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  in  which  are  induced,  often  with  ex- 
treme rapidity,  some  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject;  and  from  diseases 
established  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  disease  is  reflected 
back  upon  the  muscles.  Thus  the  most  prominent  diseases 
produced  by  anormal  (irregular)  dentition  have  their  seat 
m  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  all  the  organs  which 
form  a  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus;  in  the  external 
skin,  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs,  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  and  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  irritation  attendant  on  anormal  dentition  commences 
in  a  portion  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  from  its  source  in  the  mouth  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated to  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver,  producing  in 
the  stomach  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  flatulence,  acid  eruc- 
tations, &c. ;  in  the  intestines,  griping  pain,  flatulence,  diar- 
rhoea ;  in  the  liver,  disordered  secretion  of  bile,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  fsecal  evacuations  are  greatly  altered 
in  quantity  and  quality,  being  at  one  time  too  scanty,  and  at 
another  time  too  copious,  sometimes  Hght  or  day-coloured, 
and  at  other  times  dark-ereen,  spinach-like,  and  preter- 
naturally  foetid,  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  unhealthy 
visc^  mucus.  There  is  also  a  great  proneness  to  diseased 
action  of  the  pancreas,  owing  to  its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  saUvary  apparatus ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  several  states  of  diarrhcea,  so  common  at  the  period  of 
dentition,  are  dependent  on  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  The  urine  at  the  same  time  is  often  scanty 
and  turbid,  and  there  is  a  purulent  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  attended  with  difficulty  and  excruciatmg  pain  in 
passing  the  water 
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The  extisrnal  skin  sympothixing  with  the  irritation  set  up 
in  tiie  internal  mucous  sur&ce,  is  constantly  affected  with 
eruptions  of  various  names  and  natures,  sometimes  attack- 
ing the  scalp,  sometimes  surrounding  the  lips  and  extending 
over  the  face,  and  at  other  times  covering  the  whole  hody. 

The  irritation  is  propagated  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  that  of  the  air  passages  and 
air  vesicles,  inducing  hurried,  difficult,  and  painful  re- 
q>iration,  frequent  cough,  and  all  the  s^ptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  ending  frequently  in  the  development 
of  tubercles,  and  the  production  of  other  organic  and  fiital 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

There  is  the  elosest  possible  connexion  between  the  skin, 
tiie  digestive  surface,  tne  respiratoir  surfece,  and  the  great 
nervous  centres,  the  spinal  cord  ana  brain.  Any  irritation 
excited  in  the  former  is  readily  propagated  to  the  latter. 
There  is  a  direct  route  by  which  the  intercourse  is  esta- 
blished. The  nerves  proceeding  from  all  these  surfaces  take 
a  direct  course  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  wdere  they 
communicate  the  irritation  which  they  receive,  and  excite, 
among  other  diseases,  more  especially  that  which  consti- 
tutes hydrocephalus  acutus,  or  water  in  the  head.  This  dis- 
ease, among  the  most  formidable  to  which  inffuicy  is  sub- 
ject, and  the  most  common  cause  of  which  is  anormal  denti- 
tion, is  preceded  by  the  start  in  sleep,  the  slight  chill,  hardly 
amounting  to  rigor ;  the  flushed  face ;  the  sudden,  darting, 
transient  pain  in  the  head ;  the  unusual  drowsiness ;  and 
then  come  the  sudden  start  from  that  deep  sleep,  with  a 
loud  scream ;  the  injected  eye,  the  dilated  pupil,  followed 
by  the  constant  rolling  of  the  head  upon  the  pillow,  the 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  progressively  increasing  insensibility, 
and  coma.  The  irritation  thus  produced  in  the  spinal. cord 
and  brain  is  quickly  reflected  back  upon  thoee  muscles  the 
action  of  which  depends  upon  an  influence  derived  from 
these  gi*eat  nervous  centres— the  mnscles  of  volition,  which 
are  affected  with  twitchings,  spasms,  convulsions,  some- 
times passing  into  chorea,  epUepy,  catalepsy,  and  tetanus. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  induced  by  mflammation  of 
the  brain,  followed  by  effusion,  pass  away  without  imme- 
diately destroying  life,  it  is  often  only  to  leave  a  state  of 
permanent  idiotcy  far  worse  than  death. 

Besides  all  these  evils  produced  by  anormal  dentition, 
there  is  one  specific  disease  that  results  fix>m  it  of  a  most 
formidable  nature,  and  often  fatal.  This  affection  may  foe 
termed  Uie  disease  of  development ;  it  is  commonly  catted 
infantile  remittent  fever.  The  accession  of  this  disease  is 
denoted  by  languor,  lassitude,  chilliness,  shivering,  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  of  skjn,  perspiration,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
The  little  patient  is  spiritless,  discontented,  and  fretful. 
Yawning,  sighing,  marked  increase  of  irritability,  imusual 
mutability  of  temper,  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  alternating 
with  importunate  desire  for  fooo,  which  when  given  often 
cannot  be  eaten,  some  peculiarity  of  respiration,  and  at 
last  impatience  of  light  and  sound,  accompany  or  quickly 
follow  a  distinct  febrile  attack.  The  feverish  symptoms 
disappear  or  remit  soon  to  recur  or  exacerbate ;  and  these 
remissions  and  exacerbations  are  characteristic  marks  of  the 
disease.  The  colour  oi  health  is  gone,  and  the  colour  often 
changes.  A  flush  of  the  countenance,  preceding  slieht 
rigor  and  paleness  of  face,  is  succeeded  by  slight  headache. 
There  is  a  remarkable  desire  to  pick,  principally  the  nose, 
sometimes  the  lips  and  fingers,  often  other  objects;  fre- 
quently the  breatn  is  offensive,  and  cough,  headache,  and 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels  are  present,  with  more  or  less  of 
sickness,  faintness,  sighing,  starting,  more  particularly  in 
sleep,  moaning  in  sleep,  grating  we  teeth,  sleeping  with 
the  eyes  half  open,  and  a  relaxed  or  on  the  contrary  an 
exceedingly  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally 
the  pupils  suddenly  dilate,  perhaps  only  one  pupil,  and  then 
as  suddenly  contract.  *  Perspiration  is  a  part  of  fever,  and 
this  is  sometimes  observed  nisht  after  nigiit  succeeding  to 
no  very  remarkable  heat  of  skin,  but  to  a  great  drowsiness, 
which  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  exacerbation,  though  the  ac- 
celerated pulse  of  fever  may  be  wanting.  The  moaning, 
picking,  or  starting,  with  any  of  these  conditions,  consti- 
tutes part  and  parcel  of  this  disorder.  Sometimes  the 
ailment  is  slight  in  degree,  or  it  may  assume  an  acute  form 
with  all  the  fire  and  anger  of  a  hot  fever.  Sometimes  it  is 
typhoid  in  its  type.  Whatever  character  may  be  assumed 
by  this  disorder,  it  is  coincident  with  an  irregular  course  of 
the  development  of  some  organ  of  the  body ;  and  commonly 
the  irregular  development  is  in  the  nutrient  organs,  and  of 
these  most  commonly  the  teeth  and  jaws.* 


Fatal  disease  may  arise  from  anormal  dentition  lo&e 
before  the  usual  period  of  cutting  the  teeth.  A  turgia 
condition  of  the  vessels  about  the  soft  and  delicate  puip» 
and  in  the  membrane  that  envelops  the  whole  rudimentary 
tooth,  may  compress  the  dental  and  9ven  the  maxillary 
nerves ;  and  pressure  on  these  nervous  tendrils  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  tantamount  to  pressure  applied  di- 
rectly to  certain  parts  of  the  brain ;  hence  irregularity  in 
the  course  of  growth,  at  the  earlier  period  of  teething,  mav 

Sroduce  a  sufficient  degree  of  pressure  to  excite  a  high 
egree  of  irritation  in  the  brain,  producing  even  &tal  con- 
vulsions. Many  striking  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record, 
of  which  the  following  brief  history  nuur  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. A  fine  healthy-looking  child*  of  a  strong  healthy 
mother,  died,  at  thirteen  weelu  of  age,  of  a  convulsive  fit. 
The  cause  of  death  was  asc^iained,  at  the  earnest  wish  of 
the  mother,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  afker 
death.  The  internal  organs,  fi>r  the  most  part,  were 
healthy;  the  stomach  contained  only  a  little  milk;  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestines  were  free  from  disease ; 
the  contents  of  the  thorax  were  healthy.  In  the  head  the 
membranes  that  envelop  the  brain,  and  more  especially  the 
pia  mater,  were  more  tinged  with  bk>od  than  natural,  but 
the  brain  itself  was  healthy.  The  jaws  were  carefully  ex- 
amined. '  The  capsules  of  the  incisor  teeth  were  Lurge  and 
very  vascular,  mudi  more  advanced  than  usual.  With  a 
lancet,  the  cartilaginous  rim  of  the  lowor  iaw  was  attempted 
to  be  removed,  with  a  view  of  exposing  the  capsules  of  the 
molar  teeth ;  but  these  were  so  unusually  distended  with 
fluid,  that  the  instrument  cut  into  them  and  let  it  out. 
This  was  an  example  of  development  proceeding  too  hastily.' 

It  is  common  for  the  symptoms  of  irritatiim  which  attend 
on  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  to  appear  about  the  third  or 
fourth  month ;  they  usually  precede  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth  by  several  weeks,  and  they  occasioniBdly  subside  and 
then  re-appear  a  short  time  before  the  tooth  makes  its  way 
through  the  ^um. 

Di^ase  arising  from  anormal  dentition  is  not  confined 
to  the  period  of  infancy.  In  children  of  irritable  constitu- 
tions in  whom  tlie  maxillae  are  imperfectly  developed,  the 
irruption  of  the  second  or  permanent  teeth  is  sometimes 
attended  with  serious  and  even  fatal  disordeis.  Nay,  even 
the  period  of  adolescence  is  by  no  means  free  Arom  severe 
diseases  produced  by  this  same  cause :  for  in  consequence 
of  the  devebpraent  of  some  of  the  teeth  having  been  pre* 
tematurally  delayed,  or  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect 
development  of  the  jaws,  at  the  period  when  the  dentes 
sapientiae  are  about  to  appear,  delicate,  nervous,  and  irritable 
subjects  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with  swelling  of  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  f^unful  and  sometimes 
periodical  affections  of  the  ear  and  face,  sl^ht  or  recuiring 
ophthalmia,  irregular  convulsions,  epilep^,  and  chorea; 
which  affections  have  disappeared  at  once  upon  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  teeth  or  the  removal  of  the  local  irritatioB. 

Animals  are  not  afflicted  with  these  or  anv  analogous 
evils  from  the  evdution  of  their  teeth,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced in  the  human  species  altogether  by  the  unnatural 
circumstances  in  whdcli  tJie  inAtnt  is  placed  in  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society.  The  chief  causes  of  these  grievous 
evils  are — 1.  Food,  unnatural  in  quality  and  too  great  in 
quantity.  It  is  sddom  that  an  infant  lives  solely  upon  its 
natural  food  (human  milk)  during  the  early  months  of  its 
existence.  If  it  take  other  food,  that  food  is  eitJier  digested 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not  digested  numerous  ailments  are 
inroduced ;  if  it  be  digested  the  system  is  too  highly  nou- 
rished, and  becomes  too  full  ot  blood,  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  any  one  or  any  number  of  the  diseases  whidi 
have  been  described  may  result.  2.  The  practioe  too  com- 
mon in  this  country  of  keeping  the  heads  of  in&nts  and 
young  children  very  warm  by  clothing,  by  their  wearing 
flannel  caps,  and  by  having  their  heads  almost  constantly 
wrapped  in  a  warm  woollen  shawl,  from  tiie  dread  of  their 
catcning  cold.  The  naturally  great  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  is  too  much  favoured  by  this  practice,  wbidi 
co-operates  more  powerfully  than  may  at  fint  view  be  ap- 

Sarent  with  the  other  circumstances  that  conspire  to  pro- 
uce  disordered  dentition  3.  The  confinement  of  infants 
in  close  and  heated  apartments,  in  the  impure  air  of  large 
towns  and  cities  without  exercise.  Such  children  in  whom 
all  the  evils  of  dentition  are  most  frequently  produced  in 
the  severest  forms,  are  deprived  of  the  natural  stimulus 
afforded  to  the  varied  processes  of  g3:Q^th  by  puie  air  and 
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The  treatment  of  the  various  and  formidahle  diaeasea 
produced  by  anormal  dentition  can  never  he  judicioiuly 
conducted  without  a  constant  reference  to  the  causes  on 
which  they  depend.  Without  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
diet,  clothing,  air,  exercise,  and  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
nothing  can  be  effectually  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  most  formidable  of  these  evils.  When  they  are 
actually  present  no  remedy  can  be  other  than  palliative 
which  does  not  aim  at  two  things ;  first,  the  entire  correc- 
tion of  every  thing  ascertained  to  be  faulty  in  the  diet, 
clothing,  &0.  &o. ;  secondly,  the  removal  of  pressure  upon 
the  nerves,  produced  bv  the  advancing  ana  unliberated 
tooth,  which  occasions  all  the  mischief.  'As  soon  there- 
fore as  any  of  the  affections  now  described,  or  any  others 
which  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  arise  from  this  cause, 
make  their  appearance,  the  gums  should  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  wherever  there  is  any  unusual  redness  or 
turgescence,  and  especially  if  it  occur  over  the  part  where 
the  next  tooth  is  expected  to  appear,  the  including  parts 
should  be  freely  and  effectually  divided.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  incision  should  merely  pass  through  the 
gum,  the  lancet  must  be  carried  down  to  the  rising  tooth 
itself,  and  only  stopt  when  the  resistance  of  its  point  is  felt 
against  the  edge  of  the  instrument.  The  form  of  the  gum- 
lancet  should  be  broad  and  somewhat  rounded,  and  its 
edge  extremely  sharp.  The  only  precaution  necessary  in 
its  use  is  so  to  direct  it  in  making  the  incision  that  the 
cord  of  connexion  between  the  temporary  and  permanent 
tooth  shall  be  carefully  avoided,  which  isv  readily  insured  by 
directing  the  edge  rather  towards  the  outer  part  of  the 
gum. 

'The  prejudices  of  former  times  against  this  simple  and 
most  efficacious  operation  are  fast  yielding  to  the  frequent 
evidence  of  its  harmlessness  and  utility.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  most  prejudiced  to  witness  the  effects  which  con- 
tinually result  from  it  without  becoming  a  convert  to  its 
use.  -in  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  danger,  wh^i 
death  has  almost  been  anticipated  as  the  only  relief  from 
severe  and  hopeless  suffering,  this  simple  and  trifling  opera- 
tion has,  in  innumerable  instances,  restored  the  little  suf- 
ferers to  their  parents  in  a  state  of  ease  and  safety,  and  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time  as  would  scarcely  have  appeared 
credible.' 

There  are  few  cases  in  the  management  of  disease  which 
require  more  prompt  decision  in  the  application  of  remedies 
or  more  judicious  selection  of  i*emedial  agents  than  some  of 
the  sympathetic  affections  which  have  been  now  adverted 
to.  life  will  often  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  remedy 
which  is  made,  and  the  cautious  boldness  with  which  it  is 
administered.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  pursue  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  farther  than  merely  to  add  that  the 
bowels  should  be  constantly  kept  in  a  somewhat  loose  state ; 
that  if  a  slight  degree  of  diarrhoea  be  naturally  established, 
nothing  whatever  should  be  done  to  check  it ;  that  even 
when  Uie  purging  becomes  considerable,  it  should  be  only 
moderated,  not  stopped ;  and  that  the  most  extreme 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  meddling  with  any  eruptions 
upon  the  skin.  (Bell  on  the  Teeth;  Dr.  Ashbumer  on 
Dentition ;  Dr.  John  Clarke's  Commentaries  on  the  Dis- 
eases qf  Children;  and  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine  in  locJ) 

DEGDAND  (Deo  dandum,  given  to  God).  By  deodand 
is  understood  whatever  personal  chattel  occasions  the  death 
of  a  man  without  the  default  of  another,  and  also  the  in- 
strument with  which  murder  is  committed.  In  England 
deodands  are  forfeited  to  the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious 
uses  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  hi^h  almoner;  but 
the  crown  most  fV^uently  granted  the  right  to  deodands, 
within  certain  limits,  either  to  individu^  for  an  estate  of 
inheritance  or  as  annexed  to  lands,  in  virtue  of  which 
grants  they  are  now  claimed. 

Blackstone  supposes  *  that  the  custom  was  origmally  de- 
signed in  the  blind  days  of  popery  as  an  expiation  for  the 
souls  of  such  as  were  snatched  away  by  sudden  death,  and 
for  that  purpose  ought  properly  to  have  been  given  to  holy 
church,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apparel  of  a  stranger 
who  was  found  dead  was  applied  to  purchase  masses  for 
his  soul.'  But  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  it  was  a  civil  institution  intended  to  produce  care  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  cattle  and  goods,  and 
that  the  subsequent  application  of  the  things' forfeited  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  origin  of  the  law  itself.  The  custom 
was  also  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  (Exod,  xxi.  28.)    in 


England  it  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  period,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  deodands  having  been  applied  to  pious 
uses.  The  custom  is  thus  mentioned  by  Bracton,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  English  law,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  *  Omnia  quce  movent  ad  mortem  sunt  deo- 
danda,'  which  is  Englished  in  the  *  Termes  de  la  Ley,' 

What  moves  to  lieath.or  kllVd  the  de«d. 
It  deodand,  and  forfeited. 

A  different  rule  prevails  when  the  thing  occasioning  ac- 
cidental death  is  at  rest,  and  is  composed  of  several  parts, 
and  when  it  is  in  motion.  For  instance,  if  a  man,  in  climb- 
ing up  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  falls  and  is  killed,  the  wheel  only 
is  forfeited ;  but  if  the  cart  is  driven  against  the  man,  and 
the  wheel  goes  over  and  kills  him,  not  only  the  wheel  but 
the  cart  and  its  loading  are  forfeited.  In  cases  of  homicide, 
the  instrument  of  death  is  forfeited,  even  if  it  belongs  to 
an  innocent  party,  for  which  reason,  *in  all  indictments  for 
homicide,  a  value  is  placed  on  the  weapon  used  in  killing, 
that  the  king  or  his  ^ntee  may  claim  the  deodand,  for  it 
is  no  deodand  unless  it  be  presented  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men.  In  modem  times  juries  have  taken  upon  themselves 
to  mitigate  these  forfeitures,  and  it  is  common  for  the 
coroner  s  juries  to  award  a  given  amount  as  a  deodand,  less 
than  the  value  of  the  chattel ;  and  though  it  is  said  that 
this  finding  is  hardly  warrantable  by  law,  yet  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  has  usually  refused  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  lord  of  the  franchise  to  assist  so  inequitable  a 
claim. 

DEOGHUR,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  and 
lying  principally  between  20**  and  21**  North  latitude.  It 
is  separated  into  two  divisions,  designated  Deoghur  above 
the  Ghauts  and  Deoghur  below  the  Ghauts.  The  division 
above  the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  tract  of  country  having 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  to  the  north,  and  the  plains  of 
Nagpore  to  the  south.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  liills  and 
dales  occurring  in  regular  succession ;  the  general  direction 
of  the  hills  is  east  and  west.  The  division  below  the  Ghauts 
lies  to  the  south;  it  is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hills 
branching  off  from  the  Vindhyan  chain.  In  other  parts, 
situated  between  the  Wurda  and  the  Wyne  Gunga,  the 
country  is  open  and  undulating,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams. 

In  the  time  of  Auren^zebe,  this  country  was  m  a  very 
wild  and  unsettled  condition;  the  Rajah  was  little  more 
than  the  nominal  head  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  and  was 
tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Shortly  after  that  time, 
the  Bhoonsla  family  obtained  the  chief  power  in  this  part  of 
India,  and  Deoehur  became  the  central  part  of  their  domi- 
nions. The  titte  of  rajah,  with  a  small  par^  of  the  revenue, 
was  still  allowed  to  the  Goond  princes,  and  the  show  of 
sovereignty,  but  without  any  of  its  power,  is  still  given  to 
the  ancient  royal  fiimily.  The  number  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  upper  division  was  1241  in  the  year  1824,  and 
in  the  lower  oivision  2075  in  1825;  the  population  of  the 
two  divisions  was  in  these  years  145,363  and  572,972  re- 
spectively, and  the  revenue  amounted  to  19,04,828  rupees, 
or  190,483/. 

Deoghur,  the  capital,  is  in  21*  43'  North  lat.  and  78**  35' 
East  long.  It  was  formerly  a  plaoe  of  some  consequence, 
but  has  long  fallen  into  decay. 

DEOGHUR  or  BAIDYANATH,  a  place  of  great  sanc- 
tity in  the  district  of  Birbhoom  in  tlie  north-western  extre- 
mity of  Bengal,  in  24°  32'  North  latitude  and  86"  40'  East 
longitude.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  the  roads 
leading  to  this  place  are  covered  with  pilgrims  of  all  ages, 
both  male  and  female,  each  bearing  a  basket,  containing 
the  pilgrim's  baggage  and  several  small  bottlos  filled  with 
the  waters  of  the  (ranges,  intended  to  be  poured  over  the 
principal  idol  of  the  temple  which  they  are  about  to  visit. 
Some  of  the  pilgrims  take  with  them  a  larger  stock  of  the 
sacred  water  than  they  require  to  satisfy  their  own  devo- 
tional feelings ;  this  surplus  is  made  a  subject  of  traffic  with 
those  who,  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  not 
been  able  to  provide  themselves  with  water  from  either  of 
the  Prayagas.  The  government  imposes  a  small  tax  on  each 
pilgrim,  the  exacting  of  which  is  justified,  on  the  ground  of 
its  gratifying  the  natives,  as  an  evidence  of  toleration  on  the 
part  of  tlieir  foreign  rulers. 

{Report  of  Committee  of  Commons  on  Affairs  qflmUa, 
1632.)  " 

DEOGHUR.      [DOWLETABAD.] 
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DEPARCIEUX,  ANTOINE  (often  written,  but  erro- 
neously, De  Parcieux),  an  able  matbematician,  was  born  in 
1 7 03  at  the  village  of  Cessoux  near  Nismes.  His  fether  was 
an  humble  peasant,  and  unable  to  afford  him  the  least  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  display  of  his  precocious  talents  induced  an 
opulent  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood  to  place  him  in 
the  College  of  Lyons,  where  his  progress  in  his  studies  was 
rapid  and  striking,  especidly  in  the  mathematical  branches 
of  science.  After  finishing  his  course  in  this  institution,  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  without  money  and  without  friends;  but 
he  turned  his  talents  to  account  by  drawing  sun-dials, 
and  engaging  in  other  employment  of  this  kind,  by  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  His  accuracy  in  these 
drawings  being  remarkable,  he  at  length  acquired  an  at- 
tachment to  the  pursuit,  and  obtained  ample  emplo3rment 
to  secure  him  a  comfortable  livelihood.  He  afterwards  ap- 
pears to  have  turned  his  attention  to  machinery ;  and  pro> 
bably  his  talents  were  extensively  employed  m  civil  en- 
gineering and  other  collateral  subjects.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1768,  aged  65. 

His  publications  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Tables  Astronomiques,  4to.  1740. 

2.  Traits  de  Trigonometries  Rectiligne  et  Sph^rique, 
avec  Trait6  de  Gnomonique  et  des  Tables  de  Logarithmes, 
4to.  1741, 

3.  Essai  sur  les  Probability  de  la  Dur^e  de  la  Vie  Hu- 
maine,  4to.  1746. 

4.  R^ponse  aux  Objections  contre  I'Bssai  (the  last  work), 
4to.  1746. 

5.  Additions  &  VEssai,  &c.  4to.  1760. 

6.  M6moires  sur  la  Possibilite  et  la  Facility  d'amener 
aupr&  d*£strapade  k  Paris  les  eaux  de  la  riviere  d'lvette, 
4to.  1765. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  he  published  sixteen  me- 
moirs amongst  those  of  the  Paris  Academy,  between  the 
years  1735  and  1768. 

D6parcieux  was  created  Royal  censor  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Metz,  Lyons,  and 
Montpellier. 

DEPARTMENT  (or  in  French  DEPARTEMENT),  a 
territorial  division  of  France,  introduced  hy  the  States 
General  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  We 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  some  account  of  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  France  as  they  exist  at  present. 

A  commune  is  the  smallest  territorial  division  in  the 
present  system  of  France.  In  the  rural  districts  and  in 
the  smaller  towns  a  commune  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent in  area  and  population  to  our  ordinary  parishes,  or  to 
the  townships  into  wnich  our  more  extensive  parishes  are 
divided.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  area  and  population  that 
we  compare  the  communes  of  France  with  our  own  parishes : 
the  two  divisions  were  made  for  different  purposes,  the 
parish  being  an  ecclesiastical  division,  which  existed  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  while  the  commune  was  for 
civil  or  military  purposes.  There  is  moreover  this  difference, 
that  while  our  lar^r  towns  and  cities  (especially  those 
whose  extent  and  importance  are  of  an  antient  date,  such 
as  Norwich,  Exeter,  Bristol,  or  York)  consist  of  several 
parishes,  the  larger  towns  of  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Paris,  form  but  one  commune.  The  term  commune,  which 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  corporation,  is  of  antient  date.  When 
Louis  VI.  (le  Gros)  sought  to  raise  from  the  towns  of  the 
royal  domain  a  burgher  militia  as  a  substitute  for  the 
troops  of  his  rebellious  and  disorderly  vassals,  and  in 
order  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  crown  and  the  com- 
mons by  sheltering  the  latter  against  feudal  oppression,  he 
formed  the  freemen  inhabiting  the  towns  into  communaut^ 
(in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communitates)  or  corpora- 
tions, gave  them  power  to  raise  troops  from  among  them- 
selves, and  conferred  upon  a  municipal  body,  constituted  for 
the  purpose,  an  authority  over  these  troops  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  exercised  over  the  baronial  levies  by  the 
great  lords  themselves,  and  by  their  subordinates,  the  counts, 
or  governors  of  towns,  the  viscounts,  castellans,  &c.  These 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  municipal  corporations 
which  had  existea  in  France.  Under  the  Roman  aominion 
there  were  many ;  but  during  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
later  Carlovifigian  princes,  these  corporations  had  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  become  extinct.  The  militia  of  the  towns 
was  designated  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communise 
(communes),  communitates  parochiarum  (the  common- 
alties of  the  parishes),  or  burgenses  (the  burghers  or 


burgesses).  Where  the  town  consisted  of  several  parishes 
the  troops  were  formed  into  smaller  bodies  accoraini^  to 
their  parishes,  and  marched  into  the  field  in  those  divisions^ 
the  parochial  clergy  accompanying  their  respective  parish- 
ioners, not  to  join  in  the  conflict,  but  to  discharge  their 
spiritual  duties  of  preaching  to  them,  confessing  them,  and 
administering  religious  rites  to  the  dying.  Some  com- 
munes consisted  of  a  number  of  small  towns  united  under 
one  corporation  charter.  In  process  of  time  the  greater 
barons  followed  the  example  of  the  king,  in  order  to  be- 
come independent  of  their  vassals,  among  whom  the  like 
insubordination  existed  as  among  the  vassals  of  the 
king. 

The  municipal  officers  were  generally  designated  Scabini 
or  Echevins,  and  the  principal  of  them  had  the  title  of 
Major  or  Maire  (Mayor).  Tne  communes  enjoyed  many 
rights  and  exemptions ;  they  fortified  their  respective  towns, 
and  were,  in  fact,  so  many  municipal  republics  scattered 
over  the  kingdom,  constituting  the  most  substantial  bul- 
wark both  of  the  public  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  crown 
against  the  encroachments  or  the  nobili^.  As  however 
the  regal  power  gained  strength,  the  influence  and  im- 
portance or  the  communes  declined.  Their  militia  came 
into  disuse  when  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Valois  began  to 
form  a  standing  army ;  and  upon  various  causes  or  pretexts 
many  of  the  incorporated  towns  lost  their  charters,  and  re- 
turned under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  feudal  lords.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  whole  of  France,  the  country  as 
well  as  the  towns,  is  divided  into  communes,  and  the  local 
administration  and  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  each 
are  placed  under  a  municipal  officer,  who  may  be  compared 
perhaps  with  our  constable  or  headborough,  but  who  bears 
the  same  title,  that  of  Maire,  which  was  borne  by  the  head 
of  the  antient  communes.  He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  or 
the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  is  assisted  by  a  commu- 
nal council,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  com- 
munal electors,  who  are  those  inhabitants  who  pay  most 
direct  taxes,  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  to  the  whole 
population.  (Lot  sur  r Organisation  Mtmidpale,  21  Mars, 
1831.)  As  the  plan  in  France  has  been  to  assimilate  the 
divisions  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  we  believe 
that  the  communes  may  in  the  rural  districts  and  the 
smaller  towns  be  regarded  as  ecclesiastically  equivalent  to 
our  parishes.  Each  has  its  church  and  its  cure  or  cleigy- 
man.  Some  have  also  succursales  or  chapels  of  ease.  Tne 
larger  towns  have  several  churches. 

A  canton  is  a  division  consisting  of  several  communes, 
over  which  a  judicial  officer  entitled  justiee  de  paix  (justice 
of  the  peace)  is  appointed.  These  functionaries  receive  a  ' 
small  salary  ;  they  decide  civil  suits  if  the  amount  in  ques- 
tion is  small :  and  all  suits  whatever  must  be  heard  by  one 
of  them  (in  order  that  he  may  if  possible  bring  the  parties 
to  an  agreement)  before  the  cause  is  carried  into  a  higher 
court  The  cantons  into  which  the  arrondissements  of  St. 
Denis  and  Sceaux  (comprehending  the  metropolitan  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris)  are  di- 
vided, contain  from  six  to  thirteen  communes  each,  or  upon 
the  average  nearly  ten  each ;  but  the  cantons  which  are 
fieirther  from  the  capital  contain  a  greater  number:  the 
average  of  France  is  nearly  fifteen  communes  to  a  canton. 

An  arrondissement  (circle)  comprehends  several  cantons, 
seven  on  the  average  of  France :  the  two  arrondissements 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  above-mentioned  have  each 
four  cantons.  The  municipal  officers  of  the  arrondisse- 
ments will  be  noticed  presently. 

A  department  consists  of  several  arrondissements,  usually 
four  or  five :  some  departments  have  only  three  arrondisse- 
ments ;  others  have  as  many  as  six.  The  substance  of  the 
following  account  of  the  departmental  administration  wc 
take  from  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Prance. .  Al- 
though it  immediately  applies  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Bonaparte,  it  is  (in  the  leading  points  at  least),  we  l^- 
lieve,  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  France.  There  are 
at  present  in  France  eightv-six  departments. 

At  the  head  of  each  aepartment  is  an  officer  entitled 
pr^fet  (prefect),  who  has  alone  the  administration  of  the 
focal  government.  His  usual  residence  is  at  the  depart- 
mental capital ;  but  he  makes  every  year  a  circuit  of  inspec- 
tion through  his  department,  and  gives  an  account  of^the 
result  of  his  circuit  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  central  go- 
vernment at  Paris.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from 
his  department  without  the  permission  of  the  government, 
which  he  obtains  through  the  ministre  de  rint<§rieur  <mi* 
Jigitized  b\ 
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Ulster  of  the  interior  or  borne  secretary).  '  He  is  assisted 
in  some  of  his  duties  by  a  conseil  g6n6ral  de  dipartement 
(geDeral  departmental  coimcil),  composed  of  sixteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-four  members,  from  different  parts  of  the  depart- 
ment, elected  by  the  assemblies  of  arrondissements,  which 
consist  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants,  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  1 000.  This  council  assembles  annually  at  a  time  fixed 
by  the  government,  nominates  one  of  its  members  president, 
and  another  secretary,  and  proceeds^ to  its  business,  which 
must  not  occupy  a  session  of  more  than  fifteen  days.  The 
business  of  the  council  is  to  apportion  between  the  arron- 
dissements the  direct  taxes  which  are  required  by  the  ge- 
neral government;  to  hear  and  determine  upon  appeals 
made  by  the  coimcils  of  arrondissements  against  this  assess- 
ment ;  to  levy,  within  certain  limits  fixed  by  law,  an  addi- 
tional tax,  destined,  like  our  county  rates,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  local  administration ;  to  audit  the  account 
J  yearly  rendered  by  the  prefect  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
ocal  revenue ;  and  to  express,  in  a  report  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  an  opinion  upon  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  department  The  prefect  is  further  assisted 
by  a  conseil  de  prefecture  (prefectorial  council),  consisting 
of  three,  four,  or  five  members,  which  decides  upon  indivi- 
dual appeals  for  an  entire  exemption  or  a  reduction  of  the 
direct  taxes ;  and  upon  questions  arising  firom  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works,  whether  arising  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  contractors  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
tract, or  between  the  contractors  and  parties  who  complain 
of  injuries  sustained  at  their  hands,  and  upon  the  indemnity 
due  to  individuals  whose  possessions  have  been  required 
for  carrying  on  public  works.  The  prefect  when  present  at 
the  sittings  of  tliis  council  acts  as  chairman,  and  m  case  of 
an  equal  division  has  a  casting  vote. 

The  arrondissements  are  under  the  administration  of  a 
80us-pr4fet  (sub-prefect),  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  to  whom  he  addresses  a  memorial  on  anything 
of  importance  to  the  arrondissement,  assigning  the  reasons 
on  which  his  opinions  are  founded.  He  receives  and  settles 
the  accounts  of  the  maires  of  the  several  communes.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  conseil  d'arrondissement  (council  of  the  arron- 
dissement), consisting  of  eleven  members,  elected  by  the 
cantonal  assemblies,  consisting  of  the  highest  taxed  inha- 
bitants, in  the  proportion  of  I  to  100.  This  council,  like 
that  of  the  department,  meets  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  nas  a  session  limited  to  fifteen  days:  it  has 
a  president  and  secretary  appointed  by  and  firom  itself:  its 
duties  are — to  apportion  between  the  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages the  direct  taxes  to  which  the  arrondissement  has  been 
assessed  by  the  departmental  council ;  to  five  an  opinion, 
with  the  reasons  subjoined;  upon  appeals  of  towns  ^nd  vil- 
lages a^inst  the  proportions  levied  upon  them;  and  to 
audit  the  sub-prefect's  account  of  tho  expenditure  of  that 
part  of  the  departmental  revenue  assigned  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  his  administration ;  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
prefect  of  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  arrondissement 
similar  to  that  which  the  departmental  council  addresses  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

As  the  capital  of  the  department  is  also  the  chief  place  of 
an  arrondissement,  the  prefect,  and  the  prefectorial  (not 
the  departmental)  council  discharge  in  that  arrondissement 
the  duties  which  in  the  other  arrondissements  are  assigned 
to  their  respective  sub-prefects  and  councils. 

The  departments  and  arrondissements  are  electoral  divi- 
sions. The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  chosen 
for  the  departments,  not  for  single  towns,  however  im- 
portant or  populous ;  so  that  the  deputies  are  all,  according 
to  our  phrase,  county  members.  The  electors  of  each  de- 
partment are  divided  into  colleges  electoraux :  each  arron- 
dissement has  one  of  these,  and  each  electoral  college  elects 
one  deputy.  There  are  459  deputies  for  all  France,  and 
the  number  of  electors  is  about  200,000  in  all.  Some  de- 
partments have  only  between  300  and  400  electors,  and  re- 
turn two  deputies ;  that  of  the  Seine  reckons  above  1 5,000, 
and  returns  14  deputies.  Most  of  the  others  have  between 
one  and  two  thousand,  and  return  from  four  to  six  deputies 
each.  The  property  qualification  for  an  elector  is  the  an- 
nual payment  of  200  francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  that  for  a 
deputy  500  francs.  An  elector  must  be  aTOve  25  years  of 
age,  and  a  deputy  above  30.  (Loi  relative  aux  Elections, 
19  Avril,  1831.)  The  elections  are  direct,  and  not  gra- 
duated, as  those  under  the  constitution  of  the  year  yiii.,  or 
of  the  present  Spanish  Cortes. 

Each  arrondissement  has  a  court  of  justice,  entitled  tri- . 


bunal  de  premiere  instance,  which,  except  in  a  very  fbw 
cases,  has  its  sittings  at  the  capital  of  the  arrondissement. 
These  courts  commonly  consist  of  three  or  four  ordinary 
and  two  or  three  supplementary  judges:  a  few  arrondisse- 
ments which  include  large  towns,  such  as  Marseille  or  Bor- 
deaux, have  a  considerably  greater  number  of  judges,  who 
are  divided  into  two  or  more  sections.  To  each  court  there 
is  a  procureur  du  roi,  or  attorney  general ;  and  where  the 
court  consists  of  two  or  more  sections,  there  are  deputy  at- 
torneys. Each  department  has  a  tribunal  criminel  (cri- 
minal court),  or  cour  d*assize  (assize  court),  consisting  of 
a  president,  who  is  a  counsellor  of  the  cour  royale,  to  the 
jurisdiction  ofwhich  the  department  is  subject,  two  ordinary 
and  two  supplementary  judges :  to  each  court  is  attached  a 
procureur  uu  roi,  or  attorney  general,  and  a  greffier,  or  regis- 
trar. These  courts,  except  in  a  few  instances,  have  their 
seat  at  the  capital  of  the  department.  Besides  these  courts, 
there  are  in  different  parts  of  France  twenty-seven  higher 
tribunals,  called  cours  royales,  consisting  of  from  twelve  to 
thirty-three  salaried  judges.  Each  of  these  courts  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  several  departments.  There  is  an  appeal 
from  these  courts  on  questions  of  law,  not  of  fact,  to  the  su- 
preme court,  cour  de  cassation,  at  Paris.  The  departments 
are  also  formed  into  nineteen  divisions  militaires,  or  military 
districts :  the  head-quarters  of  these  districts  are  fixed  at 
some  important  town,  usually  at  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
included  departments. 

A  department  usually  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  diocese. 
In  a  few  instances  two  departments  ^re  comprehended  in 
one  diocese ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  a  department  is  di- 
vided between  two  dioceses.  The  dioceses  of  France  amount 
to  eighty,  of  which  fourteen  are  archbishoprics,  and  sixty- 
six  bishoprics. 

The  instruction  of  youth  in  France  being  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  government,  has  occasioned  an  arrangement  of 
territory  wim  a  view  to  this  object.  Twenty-six  districts, 
coincident  with  those  respectively  subject  to  the  cours 
royales  (except  that  the  Island  of  Corsica  is  united  to  the 
departments  subject  to  the  cour  royale  of  Aix),  are  under 
the  direction,  in  matters  relative  to  education,  of  as  many 
local  administrations  or  academies,  which  administrations 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  great  central  body,  the 
University  of  France,  which  has  its  seat  in  Paris.  Each 
academical  district  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  rector 
and  an  academical  counsel,  who  inspects  the  schools  of  the 
district,  and  report  thereon  to  the  central  administrative 
body.  This  body  consists  of  a  grand-master,  who  bears  the 
title  of  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  has  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  of  a  council  composed  of  ten  members.  The 
province  of  the  council  is  to  superintend  the  business  of 
mstruction  through  the  country  generally,  to  judge  and 
remove  incompetent  teachers,  &c.  The  rector  has  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  teachers  in  the  public  colleges,  or  high 
schools,  throughout  France,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  after  strict  examinations  instituted 
by  them. 

In  extent,  the  departments  of  France,  with  the  exception 
of  the  metropolitan  department  of  Seine,  are  more  uniform 
than  the  counties  of  England.  The  department  of  Gironde, 
which  is  the  largest,  comprehends  an  area  of  3954  square 
mHes,  about  equal  to  the  English  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  department  of  the  Seine  comprehends  an 
area  of  183  s()uare  miles,  not  much  greater  than  the  area 
of  Rutlandshire,  and  not  much  above  two-thirds  of  that  of 
Middlesex.  The  department  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  the 
smallest  except  that  of  Seine,  comprehends  an  area  of  871 
square  miles,  and  is  rather  larger  than  the  counties  of 
Cambridge, '  Hereford,  Nottingnam,  or  Leicester.  Tlie 
average  extent  of  a  department  is  2380  square  miles, 
rather  greater  than  the  area  of  Devonshire,  but  rather  less 
than  that  of  Lincolnshire.  A  great  part  of  the  French  de- 
partments take  their  names  from  the  mountains  or  rivers  or 
parts  of  rivers  which  are  within  their  limits. 

The  subdivisions  of  a  department  may,  for  their  relative 
size,  be  compared  with  those  of  the  county  of  Kent,  tho 
French  arrondissements  corresponding  to  the  Kentish  lathes, 
the  cantons  to  the  hundreds  and  liberties,  and  the  com- 
munes to  the  parishes.  The  hundreds  are  however  smaller 
in  proportion  and  more  numerous  than  the  cantons.  For 
the  oriffin  of  the  communes,  see  Raynouard,  Histoire  du 
Droit  municipal  en  France,  1829. 

DEPARTURE,  a  nautical  term  for  the  number  of  miles 
which  a  ship  has  sailed  east  or  west    Thus,  supposing  a 
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ship's  course  to  be  obliaue  to  the  meridian,  there  is  a  right- 
anj^led  triangle,  of  which  the  hypothenuse  is  the  course 
sailed  over ;  one  side  on  the  meridian  is  the  diflference  of 
latitudes  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  course  (reduced 
to  miles),  and  the  other  side,  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
is  the  departure  (so  called).  Its  use  is  to  get  a  rough 
notion  of  the  quantity  by  which  the  ship's  longitude  has 
changed,  supposing  the  whole  course  so  small  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  sphere  which  contains  the  triangle  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  plane.  For  the  number  of  miles  in  the  course 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
meridian  gives  the  departure  in  miles,  which  can  be  turned 
into  minutes  and  seconds  of  longitude  by  dividing  by  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  counting  69i  miles  to  a  degree 
in  the  result  But  the  rough  purposes  which  this  process 
answers  are  sufficiently  well  consulted  by  the  tables  which 
are  to  be  fbund  in  all  works  of  navigation. 

DEPLOY,  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small  depth,  an  army, 
a  division,  or  a  battalion  which  has  been  previously  formed 
in  one  or  more  columns:  this  maybe  done  either  for  a 
review  or  preparatory  to  making  a  charge  upon  the  enemy. 

DEPORTATION.  (Civil  Law.)    [Banishment.] 

DEPOSITION  in  its  extended  sense  means  the  act  of 
giving  public  testimony,  but  as  applicable  to  English  law 
tne  word  is  used  to  signify  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  reduced  to  writing.  Informations  upon 
oath  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  before  magistrates  and 
coroners  are  reduced  into  writing  in  the  very  words  used  by 
the  witnesses,  or  as  near  as  possible  thereto.  Evidence  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  taken  in  written  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, which  are  also  in  writing,  either  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  for  that  purpose  in  the  particular  cause, 
if  the  witness  resides  at  a  greater  distance  from  London 
than  20  miles,  or  if  he  resides  nearer  or  is  otherwise  willing 
to  appear,  before  the  examiners  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  course  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Qo\ni  following  the  prac- 
tice under  the  civil  law,  is  also  by  written  interrogatory  and 
answer.  The  Court  of  CJhancery  has  power  to  erant  a  com- 
mission for  the  examination  of  witnesses  residing  abroad ; 
and  by  the  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  22,  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
13  Geo.  III.,  c.  63,  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  in 
actions  pending  before  them,  have  power  to  order  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  residing  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
foreign  dominions.  When  a  witness  is  above  the  age  of  70, 
or  very  infirm,  or  about  to  go  abroad,  so  that  his  testimony 
majr  be  lost  before  the  regular  period  for  his  examination 
arrives,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  order  him  to  be  exa- 
mined de  bene  esse,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  his  examination 
is  received  for  the  present,  and  wiU  be  accepted  as  evidence 
when  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  other  evidence  in  the 
cause  arrives,  if  the  witness  cannot  be  then  produced. 
Courts  of  law  do  not  possess  similar  power  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  but  in  order  to  enforce  consent 
they  will  put  off  the  trial  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant,  if 
the  plaintiff  will  not  consent;  and.  if  the  defendant  ref\]se, 
will  not  give  him  iudgment  in  case  of  nonsuit 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  also,  upon  bill  filed  by  a  per- 
son in  the  actual  and  undisturbed  possession  of  property, 
and  who  has  therefore  no  means  of  making  his  title  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation,  but  which  nevertheless 
may  be  materially  affected  by  the  evidence  of  living  wit- 
nesses, allow  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  perpetuam  rei 
memoriam,  that  is,  to  perpetuate  testimony.  Tnis  is  done 
in  order  that  if  any  of  the  witnesses  should  die  before  the 
title  to  the  proper^  is  disputed,  their  evidence  may  be  pre- 
served, otherwise  a  claimant  might  lie  by  until  all  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  lost. 

Depositions  are  not  admitted  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law, 
unless  the  witness  is  either  dead,  or  fh)m  some  cause  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  party  seeking  to  read  the  deposi- 
tion, cannot  be  produced,  or  against  any  other  persons  than 
the  parties  to  the  proceeding  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or  claimants  under  them,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  the  witness.  In  cases  however  relating  to 
a  custom,  prescription,  or  pedigree,  where  mere  reputation 
would  be  good  evidence,  a  deposition  may  be  received  as 
against  a  stranger. 

Depositions  taken  in  CJhancery  de  bene  esse  before  answer 
put  in,  unless  the  defendant  is  in  contempt  for  refusing  to 
answer,  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  be- 
cause imtil  the  defendant  has  answered  he  cx>uld  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  witness ;  but  the  (Uourt 
of  Chancery  will  sometimes  direct  such  depositions  to  be 


read.  Such  order  however,  while  it  concludes  the  partial^ 
is  not  binding  upon  the  court  of  law ;  of  course,  however,  if 
the  depositions  be  not  read  and  the  decision  should  be  con- 
trary to  justice,  the  Court  of  CHiancery  would  interfere  m 
between  the  parties.    [Equity,  Svidemcb.] 

DEPRESSION  (Algebra),  the  reduction  of  an  equation 
to.  a  lower  degree,  by  dividing  both  sides  of  it  by  a  common 
factor.  Thus  a^—x  -6  =  0  having  been  found  to  have  2  as 
one  of  its  roots,  is  depressed  to  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree  by  dividing  by  a?— 2,  which  gives  a^-l-2a?+3=0! 
that  is,  the  two  roots  of  the  latter  equation  are  the  two  re- 
maining roots  of  the  fbrmer. 

DEPRESSION,  ANGLE  OF,  is  the  angle  by  which  a 
line  drawn  firom  the  eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the  hoii- 
zon.    [Elevation,  Anolb  of.] 

DEPTFORD.    [Greenwich.] 

DE'RBEND,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  <^. 
Georgia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  42''  12'  N.  lat«  and 
43^  20'  B.  long.  A  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which  runs 
eastward  to  the  Caspian  S^  terminates  about  a  mile  from 
its  shores.  As  the  mountain  ridges  in  no  other  place  come 
so  close  to  the  sea,  the  extremity  of  this  steep  and  nearly 
inaccessible  ridge  offered  a  very  advantageous  pcnnt  ibr 
erecting  fortifications  to  command  the  road  along  the  coast 
The  town  is  built  on  the  deolivity  with  which  the  range 
terminates,  and  forms  a  parallelogram  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  but  only  400  yards  across.  The  walls  which  in- 
clude it  on  the  north  and  south  are  continuous  to  the  sea. 
There  are  two  large  8;ates  in  these  walls,  through  which  the 
road  passes,  and  which  may  be  shut  at  pleasure.  Hence 
the  town  derives  its  name,  which  sl^ifies  the  shut-vj^  gatei* 
The  walls,  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  very  strongs 
are  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  not  less  than  ten  yards  high, 
and  in  many  places  ten  f^t  thick.  They  are  fortified  with 
round  and  square  towers. '  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  the 
citadel,  on  a  more  elevated  eminence^  which  is  also  well 
fortified.  Derbend  contains  about  4000  inhabitants^  but 
some  travellers  make  its  population  12,000.  Many  coane 
stuffs  of  silk  and  wool  are  made  here.  Its  commerce  by 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  not  considerable,  the  harbour  being 
so  shallot  that  only  boats  can  land,  and  vessels  remain  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile  fh)m  the  shore.  (Bieberstewi  and 
Reineggs.) 

DERBY,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives 
name,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Derwent,  a  ieefler  of  the 
Trent,  114  or  115  miles  NNW.  of  London,  in  a  straight 
line,  or  126  miles  by  the  road  through  St,  Albans,  Dun- 
stable, Stoney  Stratford,  Northampton,  Market  Harbo- 
rough,  Leicester,  Mount  Sorrel,  and  Loughborough:  m. 
52**  55'  N.  lat,  and  1**  29'  W.  long. 

The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  borough 
of  Derby  coincide,  and  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  two 
parishes  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Werburgh,  and  portions  of 
the  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Alkmund,  and  St  Peter. 
All  that  can  properly  be  considered  as  the  town  of  Derby 
is  within  the  borough  limits,  which  enclose  an  area  of  1660 
statute  acres.  {Bomutary  Reports,  and  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Reports.) 

We  may  consider  Derby  as  having  risen  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  station,  Derventto,  which  was  on  the  site  of 
Little  Chester,  a  hamlet  just  out  of  the  boundary  of  the 
borough  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  or  as  having 
been  a  British  town  upon  the  Briti^  road,  the  Rykneld, 
or  Icknield-street  Of  this  Roman  station.  Dr.  Stukeljr 
was  able  to  trace  the  wall  quite  round:  the  inclosure  was 
oblong,  and  contained  five  or  six  acres;  streets  or  roads 
were  visible  in  the  fields  near  it,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  suburbs.  Coins  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  with  anti- 
quities of  every  kind,  have  been  found,  cmd  the  foundatiom 
of  Imildings  are  still  sometimes  discovered.  There  are  the 
foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Derwent  at  Little 
Chester,  which  may  be  seen  when  die  water  is  clear,  or 
felt  with  an  oar.    (Hutton,  Hist,  qf  Derby.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Derby  was  called  Northwor- 
thige ;  the  name  of  Deoraby  (Derby)  is  said  to  have  been 
given  it  by  the  Danes,  by  ^om  it  had  been  captured. 
The  etymology  of  this  name  has  been  much  disputed :  we 
think  that  the  names  of  the  town,  of  the  neighbouring 
villa§^  of  Darley,  of  the  Roman  station,  Derventio,  and  of 
the  river  (the  Derwent)  all  contain  the  s^e  British  or 
Celtic  root,  *dwr,*  water.  Skinner  (Btymologicon  Lingvde 
Anglican€e)  derives  Derwent  froo^^iWwdteve  root,  and 
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'gwen*  or  gwin»  clear  or  bright;  and  the  name  of  the 
town  from  that  of  the  river,  with  the  addition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  termination  *  bye,'  a  habitation.  Derby  was  reoovered 
from  the  Danes  by  EthelUeda,  countess  of  Mercia,  and 
daughter  of  king  Alfred,  who  took  the  castle  by  storm, 
A.IX917  or  918.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Danes,  and 
recovered  from  them  by  £ng  Edmund  I.  a.  d.  942. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Derby  was  a  royal 
burgh,  with  243  burgesses,  besides  41  who  occupied  land 
.  adjoining  to  the  town ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey  the  town  was  greatly  reduced,  having  only  140  bur- 
gesses, 40  of  whom  were  of  inferior  degree:  103  dwellings 
were  waste  and  empty  which  had  formerly  paid  taxes.  The 
castle  probably  went  to  ruin  about  the  same  time :  its  site 
is  still  called  tne  castle-hill  and  the  castle-field.  The  last 
remains  of  the  building  are  said  to  have  disappeared  about 
250  years  since.  Hutton  traced  one  of  the  mounds  of  it 
60  yards  long.  From  the  time  of  the  Conquest  no  historical 
event  of  interest  is  connected  with  Derby  for  sevei'al  cen- 
turies. King  Charles  I.  marched  through  Derby  soon  after 
he  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham ;  but  in  the  same 
year  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliamentarians 
under  Sir  John  Oell,  and  appears  to  have  remained  in  the 
hands  of  that  party  through  the  war ;  the  garrison  however 
was  removed  in  1645.  in  December,  1745,  the  young 
Pretender,  with  his  army,  entered  the  town,  but  staid  only 
two  days,  retreating  into  Scotland  on  the  approach  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  (Pilkington,  Present  State  of  Der- 
byshire} Lysons'  Magna  Britannia,) 

The  town  of  Derby  has  received  many  charters;  one 
each  from  John,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  VI.,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.,  and  two  from  Charles  II.  The  last  charter  of 
Charles  II.  was,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  late  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  governing  charter ;  but  Derby  claimed  to 
be  a  borough  by  prescription.  Under  the  new  Act,  Derby 
is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  has  twelve  aldermen  and 
thirty-six  councillors. 

Derby  is  situated  in  a  luxuriant  and  well  cultivated  vale, 
surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  TTie  streets  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  winding.  The 
bouses  are  mostly  of  red  brick,  the  public  buildings  of 
stone.  The  market-place  is  not  large,  but  commodious; 
a  new  market,  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  a  passage  under  the  new  town-hall,  was  several 
years  since  built  by  the  corporation.  The  churches  of 
Deri)y  are  six,  one  for  each  of  the  parishes  mentioned  above, 
and  another  erected  within  the  last  few  yecurs.  All  Saints 
(antiently  and  still  popularly  AUhallows  church)  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town  not  far  from  the  river :  the  body  of  the 
church  is  a  Roman  Doric  edifice  by  GKbbs,  opened  for  di- 
vine service  in  1 725 ;  the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  is  in  the  perpendicular  English  style  and  of 
peculiar  beauty ;  its  general  arrangement  and  details  are 
very  fine.  It  is  178  feet  high  (Hutton),  and  its  situation 
adds  to  the  effect  of  its  elevation  and  its  fine  architectuce. 
This  church  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  new  church, 
St  John's,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  but  in  a  bad 
situation.  Another  handsome  new  church  (that  of  Trinity), 
on  the  London  road,  has  been  paid  for  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  new  town-hall,  between  the  old  and  new  mar- 
kets, is  a  handsome  building  with  an  Ionic  portico  on 
an  elevated  basement  through  which  is  the  communication 
between  the  old  and  new  markets.  Ilie  county-hall  is  a 
luge  but  heavy  building  of  freestone,  erected  in  1660 ;  new 
buUdings  have  been  erected  behind  the  county-hall  for 
holding  the  assizes  and  quarter-sessions.  The  borough 
jail  is  a  plain,  substantial,  and  convenient  building ;  it  was 
formerly  the  county  prison,  but  not  admitting  the  ciassifica- 
tioa  of  prisoners  required  by  the  recent  act,  it  was  sold  by 
the  county  to  the  corporation,  and  a  new  county  prison, 
with  every  convenience  for  classing  the  prisoners,  has  been 
erected. 

Derby  has  a  theatre  and  an  assembly-room.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  different  classes  of  dissenters,  one 
each  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Particular  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Swedenborgians ;  two  for 
the  (General  Baptists  and  five  for  different  classes  of  Metho- 
dists. There  is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  a  wooden 
bridge  and  a  towing  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  and  three 
stone  bridges  across  the  Markeaton  brook,  which  flows 
t^ugh  the  town  into  the  Derwent  Derby  is  lighted  witii 
gas,  DwL  su]^lied  with  water  from  the  Derwent 

^Xhe  principal  manu&ctures  are  of  silk  and  cotton  goods. 


porcelain,  jewellery,  and  ornamental  articles  made  of  the 
various  kinds  of  spar  found  in  the  county,  red  and  white  lead, 
lead-pipe,  sheet-lead,  oast-iron,  ribbed  stockings,  bobbin -net, 
and  other  lace.  There  is  a  considerable  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishment  and  several  printing  ofiices. 

In  ue  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italians 
exclusively  possessed  the  art  of  spinning  or,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  *  throwing '  silk,  and  the  British  weaver  h^  to 
import  thrown  silk  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  1 702  a  Mr. 
Crotchet  erected  a  small  silk-mill ;  but  his  capital  and  ma 
chinery  were  insufficient,  and  he  ^ed.  In  1717  Mr.  John 
Lombe,  who  had  in  disguise  and  by  bribing  the  workmen, 
obtained  access  to  the  machinery  of  the  suk-throwsters  of 
Piedmont  in  Italy,  agreed  with  the  corporation  of  Derby  to 
rent,  on  a  long  lease,  fi>r  8/.  a  year,  an  island  or  swamp  in 
the  river  Derwent,  500  feet  long  and  52  wide.  Here  he 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  30,000/.,  an  immense  silk-mill,  now 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  the  lease  having  expired. 
The  foundation  was  formed  with  oaken  piles  16  to  20 
fbet  long,  and  over  this  mass  of  timber  was  laid  a  foun- 
dation of  stone  on  which  were  turned  stone  arches  that 
support  the  walls.  In  1718  Lombe  took  out  a  patent,  and 
was  proceeding  successfrilly  in  his  business  when  he  died, 
cut  off,  as  it  was  thought,  by  poison,  through  the  agency  of  an 
Italian  woman,  employed  by  the  Italian  manufacturers  whose 
business  he  had  drawn  away  to  himself  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  mill  by  his  brother  William,  and  afterwards  by  his 
cousin  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  The  accounts  of  the  machinery 
of  this  immense  mill  have  been  much  exaggerated :  the 
wheels  have  been  said  to  amount  to  26,000  ;  Mutton's  au- 
thority is  the  best,  for  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  in  the  mill,  and  he  reduces  these  wheels  to  13,384. 
The  whole  was  moved  by  one  water-wheel.  Many  throw- 
ing-mills  have  since  been  erected  at  Derby,  and  this  branch 
of  industry  maybe  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  town.  The 
cotton  manu&cture  is  of  later  introduction  and  of  smaller 
extent  The  manufactmre  of  porcelain  was  introduced  nearly 
a  century  ago ;  and  the  articles,  both  in  design  and  ex- 
ocation,  have  been  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence:  the 
making  of  figures  and  ornaments  in  what  is  termed  '  biscuit 
ware,'  was  for  some  time  peculiar  to  this  town,  and  we  be- 
lieve is  so  still.  The  spars  of  the  county,  especially  the 
fluor  spar  or  'blue  John,'  are  wrought  into  vases  and  other 
ornaments,  and  the  black  marble  of  Ashford  into  vases, 
columns,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  These  spar  and  marble- 
works  were  for  some  time  carried  on  in  the  building  erected 
by  Crotchet  in  the  year  1702  for  a  silk  throwmg-mill; 
the  turning-lathes  were  set  In  motion  by  a  water-wheel. 

The  pop^tion  of  Derby  amounted  in  1831  to  23,627,  of 
whom  1 1,269  were  males  and  1 2,358  females.  Of  5780  males 
upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  140  were  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  953  in  manufactures  or  making  machinery,  > 
2714  in  retail  trade  or  handicrafrs,  1172  in  miscellaneous 
labour,  and  85  were  servants.  The  number  of  capitalists, 
bankers,  and  professional  or  other  educated  men  was  427, 
and'the  occupation  of  289  was  not  stated.  The  population 
had  increased  very  much  in  forty  years— in  179^  it  was 
8563;  in  1801, 10,832;  in  1811,  13,043,  and  in  1821, 17,423. 
As,  since  1831  many  new  building  have  been  erected,  and 
the  place  is  said  (Report  of  Commtss,  on  Municip.  Corpora- 
tions) to  be  flourishing,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  esti- 
mating the  present  population  at  28,000. 

Derby  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  It  returned 
burgesses  to  parliament,  26  Edward  I.,  cmd  has  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since.  The  number  of  parliamentary  electors 
registered  in  1832  was  1384,  viz.  c  372  freemen  and  1012 
ten-pound  occupiers.  Derby  is  also  the  chief  place  of  elec- 
tion, and  one  of  the  polling  stations  for  the' southern  divi- 
sion of  Derbyshire.  The  assizes  for  the  coimty  ore  held 
here,  also  the  Epiphuiy,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  sessions ; 
the  Midsummer  sessions  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  Tlie  bo- 
rough sessions  of  Che  peace  are  held  quarteriy  before  the 
Recorder ;  a  petty  sessions  is  held  daily.  There  are  Courts 
of  Record  and  of  Requests  for  the  borough.  The  principal 
market  is  on  rVidaj'.  A  cattle-market  is  held  once  a  fort- 
night on  Tuesday.  There  are  nine  ftiirs  in  the  year  for  cattle, 
cheese,  pedlery,  &c.,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  at- 
tended. ITie  river  Derwent  was,  several  years  since,  made 
navigable  from  the  town  of  Derby  to  its  junction  with  the 
Trent,  but,  since  the  opening  of  the  Derby  canal,  the  navi- 
gation has  been  disused.  This  canal  branches  from  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  (or  Grand  Trunk)  canal  at  Swarkestone,  a 
few  mies  sou^  c€  Derby,  rvns  northward,  and  intersects  the> 
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Dterwent  at  Derby,  a  towing-bridge  being  thrown  across  that 
river.  From  Derby  the  course  of  the  canal  is  eastward  until 
it  joins  the  Erewash  canal  at  Sandiacre.  Over  the  Mark- 
eaton  brook,  which  runs  throueh  Derby,  the  canal  is  carried 
in  a  cast-iron  trough  or  aqueduct  From  Derby  a  short 
branch  of  this  canal  extendis  to  Little  Eaton,  three  or  four 
miles  north  of  Derby,  with  two  arms  to  the  quarries  on 
Little  Eaton  common.  The  Derby  canal  is  44  feet  wide 
at  top  and  24  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5  feet  deep.  Derby 
is  suppUed  hj  this  canal  with  coals,  building-stone,  gypsum, 
and  other  things. 

There  were  formerlyfour  relisdous  houses  at  or  close  to 
Derby;  an  abbey  (St. Helen's)  of  Auguslin  canons,  a  nun- 
nery of  Benedictines,  and  houses  of  Dominicans  and  Clu- 
niacs.  St  Helen's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Fer- 
rariis,  or  de  Ferrers,  second  Earl  Ferrers.  This  abbey  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  in  Derby  town,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  a  site  about  a  mile  north  of  Derby, 
where  has  subsequently  risen  the  village  of  Darley  or 
Darley  Abbey.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  suppression  was 
285/.  9s.  Sd.  gross,  or  258/.  ISs,  bd.  clear.  The  Benedictine 
nunnery,  founded  by  one  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Helen's,  had, 
at  the  dissolution,  ayearly  revenue  of  21/.  18«.  %d,  gross,  or 
18/.  6«.  2d.  clear.  Ijiere  was  one  hospital,  or  perhaps  two, 
for  leprous  persons. 

There  are  several  alms-houses  at  Derby :  those  founded  by 
the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1599,  fbr  eight  men  and 
four  women ;  those  founded  by  Robert  Wilmot,  in  1638, 
for  six  poor  men  and  four  women,  now  for  four  poor  men 
and  four  women  ;  lArge's  Hospital,  founded  bv  Edward 
Large,  in  1709,  for  five  clergymen's  widows,  and  enriched 
by  subsequent  donations.  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury's 
almshouses  were  rebuilt  by^thelate  duke  of  Devonshire, 
about  1777,  in  a  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
considered  too  ornate  for  a  charitable  foundation  of  so 
humble  a  character.  Thirteen  neat  and  substantial  alms- 
houses have  been  lately  erected  from  the  funds  of  a  charity 
bequeathed  300  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Liversage  to 
the  parish  of  St  Peter.  There  is  a  county  infirmary  equal 
to  the  accommodation  of  eighty  patients  besides  those 
who  have  infectious  disorders.  The  building  is  plain  and 
neat  in  its  architectural  character,  built  of  hard  whitish 
stone.  The  internal  arrangements,  which  are  exceedingly 
convenient,  were  chiefly  planned  by  the  late  William  Strutt, 
Esq.  There  are  also  in  the  town  '  a  self-supporting  chari- 
table and  parochial  dispensary,'  a  ladies'  charity  for  the 
assistance  of  poor  women  during  their  confinement,  and 
many  friendly  societies,  or  benefit  clubs. 

There  were  in  Derby,  in  1833,  one  boarding-school  con- 
taining 20  girls,  and  twenty-five  day-schools,  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  to  nearly  800  boys,  300  girls, 
.  and  between  200  and  300  children  whose  sex  is  not  £scri- 
minated  in  the  returns.  The  grammar-school,  one  of  the 
twenty-five  mentioned  above,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  antient  endowments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  very  flourishing,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, but 
at  the  time  of  the  return  had  only  one  or  two  scholars.  At 
present  (1837)  we  are  informed  that  it  is  again  getting  into* 
repute.  Two  of  the  day-schools  are  on  the  *  national'  system, 
and  one  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  three  are  infant- 
schools.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  was  twenty-four, 
and  in  these  were  instructed  3198  children,  viz.:  1152  boys, 
1326  girls,  and  720  whose  sex  is  not  mentioned.  In  some 
of  the  Sunday-schools  the  children  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  on  an  evening  in  the  week;  to  some  schools 
lending-libraries  are  attached. 

Of  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes  there 
are— The  Philosophical  Society  (originally  held  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a  good  library,  a  collection  of 
fossils,  and  mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  the 
Permanent  Library,  which  ha!s  lately  been  much  enlarged, 
and  has  a  public  news-room  and  museum  attached  to  it ; 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  members  of  which 
have  lately  erected  a  handsome  and  spacious  room  for  their 
meetings.   Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Derby. 

(Hutton's  History  of  Derbf/;  Glover*s  History  of  Der- 
byshire; Report  of  Commissioners  cf  Municipal  Corpora- 
rations  and  other  Parliamentary  Papers  ;  Comndmication 
from  Derby.) 

DERBYSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa- 
rated by  the  rivers  Derwent,  Rother,  and  Sheaf;  on  the 
north-west  by  Cheshire,  from  which  it  is  in  this  quarter  se- 


parated by  the  river  Etherow ;  on  the  west  by  Cheshire, 
from  which  it  is  here  separated  by  the  river  Goyt,  and  Staf- 
fordshire, which  latter  county  bounds  it  also  on  the  south- 
west (the  Dove  separates  Staffordshire  from  Derbyshire 
on  the  west,  and  the  Dove  and  the  Trent  on  the  south- 
west) ;  on  the  south-east  by  Leicestershire,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent ;  and  on  the  east  by  Notting- 
hamshire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ere- 
wash. Its  form  is  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from 
north  (from  the  point  where  the  three  counties  of  Derby, 
Chester,  and  York  meet)  to  south  (near  Lullington  on 
the  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent)  56  miles ;  the  greatest 
breadth  is  from  east  (Holm  Car  Farm  near  Worksop^ 
Notts)  to  west  (near  Qiapel-en-le-Frith)  34  miles.  Tbe 
area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  1010  square  miles  By  Ar- 
rowsmith,  1 028  square  miles  according  to  the  statement  sub- 
joined to  the  Abstract  qf  the  Answers  and  Returns  made  in 
1831  under  the  Population  Act,  or  1036  by  taking  the  area 
of  the  different  parishes.  The  population  in  1 83 1  was  23  7, 1 70, 
or  about  235,231,  or  229  to  a  square  mile,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  area  which  we  adopt.  Derby,  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  1 1 4  or  1 1 5  miles 
N.N.W.  of  London  in  a  straight  line,  or  126  miles  by  the 
road  through  St  Albans,  &c.    [Derby.] 

The  county  is  comprehended  between  52^  41'  and  53"  30' 
N.  lat  and  l**  10'  and  2®  4'  W.  long. ;  the  county  town  is  in 
52**  55' N.  lat  and  1*»  29' W.  long.  Besides  the  main  part 
of  the  county  bounded  and  situated  as  above,  there  is  a 
small  detached  portion  neai*  the  southern  extremity, 
inclosed  between  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  and 
Stafford.  It  contains  the  villages  and  parishes  of  Measham, 
Stretton-in-the- Fields,  and  Wilsley,  and  the  village  and 
chapelry  of  Chilcote.* 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Comtnunications. — The  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  parts  may  be  considered  as  on  the 
whole  flat,  yet  they  have  an  easy  ascent  towards  the  north- 
western portion,  wliich  comprehends  one  of  the  most  elevated 
and  rugged  districts  in  England.  This  part  (which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Peak)  is  occupied  by  a 
part  of  th^t  range  of  high  lands,  ivhich  some  geographers 
have  designated  the  Penine  chain,  which  separates  the  wa- 
ters which  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
from  those  on  the  west  side.  This  chain  of  mountains 
enters  the  county  at  or  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  the 
principal  ridge  runs  in  an  irregular  line  S.S.W.till  it  enters 
Staffordshire  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Buxton.  Along  this  ridge 
are  the  following  heights:  Dean  Head  Stones,  539  feet 
high;  Blakelow  Stones,  which  Farey  considers  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  and  of  the  coimty  generally ;  Kin- 
derscout,  which  Farey  considers  to  be  inferior  in  height 
only  to  Blakelow  Stones,  and  which  is  stated,  we  presume, 
in  round  numbers,  to  be  1800  feet  high  (Phys.  and  Pol. 
Geog.  qf  the  Brit  Isles,  in  Lib,  qf  Us^.  Kn.) ;  and  the  north- 
ern and  middle  peaks  of  Axe  Edge  Hill,  the  southern  peak 
being  in  Staffordshire.  The  northern  or  great  summit  of 
Axe  Edge  Hill  has  been  stated  to  be  1875  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (Farey),  but  later  observations  have  re- 
duced it  to  1751  feet;  Lord's  Seat,  to  the  east  of  the  prind- 
pal  ridee  of  the  Penine  chain,  is  1751  feet  high.  This 
ridge  divides  the  basin  of  the  Mersey  from  that  of  the 
Trent,  one  of  that  large  svstem  of  rivers  which  has  the 
Humber  for  its  sestuary.  From  this,  the  principal  ridge  of 
the  chain,  lateral  ridges  proceed,  which  bound  the  subor- 
dinate basins  of  the  various  affluents  of  the  greater  rivers 
mentioned  already.  One  of  these  lateral  ridges,  branching 
from  the  principal  ridge  near  Axe  Edge  Hill  and  running 
south-east,  separates  Sie  basin  of  the  Derwent  from  that 
of  the  Dove.  The  length  of  this  ridge,  folloiving  its 
windings^  is  estimated  at  46  miles;  but  the  length  of  a 
direct  line  between  its  extremities  is  not  estimated 
at  more  than  35i  miles.  The  ridge,  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Derwent,  and  which 
extends  in  a  winding  course  about  67  miles,  does  not  wholly 
belong  to  Derbysh&e.  It  branches  off  from  the  Penine 
chain,  in  Yorkshire,  and  approaching  the  border  of  that 
county  towards  Derbyshire,  runs  along  the  boundary,  then 
enters  Derbyshire,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-eastern  directioii 
across  the  east  moors  of  the  county  into  Nottinghamshire. 

*  We  give  the  above  dimengions  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ex- 
treine  points  fh>ai  Arrowtmith**  map.  The  lenvth  and  Inreadth.  as  gtren  ia 
Farey' •  AgricuUural  Survey  (where  the  detached  portion  of  the  eountv  ia  in- 
eluded),  are  nearly  the  same  as  we  have  given ;  but  the  county  b  said  to  be  com« 
prebendtfd betweeO'Slo 38* and  53P 27  N. lat., ^^ between  V>)afwDAr*  W 
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The  first  part  of  this  ridge  separates  the  waters  of  the  Der- 
went  irom  those  of  the  Don,  the  part  nearest  to  Netting- 
hamsliire  from  those  of  the  Rother,  a  feeder  of  the  Don/ 
In  this  ridge  is  the  hill  called  Ox  Stones,  1377  feet  high, 
between  Sheffield  (Yorkshire)  and  Hathersage.  Alport  or 
Orpit  hill,  south-east  of  Wirksworth,  is  980  feet  high.  It  is 
said  that  from  this  eminence  the  Wrekin  hill,  near  Shrews- 
bury, which  is  50  miles  distant,  may  be  seen. 

The  Derbyshire  highlands  are  intersected  by  narrow  valleys 
or  dales  aboimding  with  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
scenery.  We  subjoin  the  following  observations  from  Rhodes's 
Peak  Scenery  (8vo.  edit.  Lend.,  1824).  '  A  more  marked  and 
obvious  contrast  in  form  and  feature  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  than  the  county  of  Derby 
presents.  Tne  more  southern  districts,  though  richly  culti- 
vated, are  generallv  flat  and  monotonous  in  outline ;  to  the 
picturesque  traveller  they  are  therefore  comparatively  of 
out  little  value :  approaching  its  northern  boundary  it  wears 
a  more  dignified  aspect ;  here  the  hills,  gradually  assuming 
a  wilder,  a  bolder,  and  a  more  majestic  appearance,  swell 
into  mountains  which,  extending  to  the  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  Peak,  mingle  their  summits  with  the  thin  white 
clouds  that  often  float  around  them. 

'  That  part  of  Derbyshire,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
High  Peak,  is  everywhere  composed  of  a  succession  of  hilb,  of 
a  greater  or  lesser  elevation,  and  intervening  dales  which  play 
into  each  other  in  various  directions.  Throughout  the 
whole  the  same  general  character  prevails.  A  thin  mossy 
verdure,  often  intermingled  with  grey  barren  rock,  adorns 
their  sides ;  and  sometimes  the  interference  of  whatMr.  Farey 
has  denominated  **  indestructible  limestone  rubble "  dis- 
figures their  steep  acclivities.  Yet  even  then  a  little  brush- 
wodd  occasionally  breaks  in  to  enliven  and  diversify  the 
otherwise  sterile  scene.  These  remarks  particularly  apply 
to  the  minor  dales  of  Derbyshire.  Those  which  form  the 
channels  of  the  principal  nvers  are  of  a  more  elevated  de- 
scription, and  possess,  m  an  eminent  degree,  that  variety  of 
object,  fbrm,  and  colour,  which  is  essential  to  picturesque 
beauty,  sometimes  united  with  a  magnitude  of  parts  where 
grandeur  and  sublimity  preside  in  solitary  stillness. 

'  Travellers,  accustomed  to  well- wooded  and  highly  culti- 
vated scenes  only,  have  frequently  expressed  a  feeling  bor- 
dering on  disgust  at  the  bleak  ana  barren  appearance  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  but  to  the  man  whose 
taste  is  unsophisticated  by  a  fondness  for  artificial  adorn- 
ments, they  possess  superior  interest  and  impart  more  plea- 
sing sensations.  Remotely  seen  they  are  often  beautiful. 
Many  of  their  forms,  even  when  near^  are  decidedly  good ; 
and  in  distance  the  features  of  rudeness,  by  which  they  are 
occasionally  marked,  are  softened  down  into  general  and  har- 
monious masses.  The  graceful  and  long-continued  outline 
which  they  present,  the  breadth  of  light  and  shadow  that 
spreads  over  their  extended  surfaces,  and  the  delightfUl 
colouring  with  which  they  are  sometimes  invested,  never 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  picturesque  traveller.'  . . . 
'  Such  are  the  appearances  that  often  occur  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Derbyshire.  Descending  into  the  dales,  espe- 
cially those  through  which  the  Derwent,  the  Dove,  and  the 
Wye  meander,  the  eye  is  enchanted  with  brilliant  streams, 
well-cultivated  meadows,  luxuriant  foliage,  steep  heathy 
hills,  and  craggy  rocks,  which  administer  to  the  aelieht  of 
the  traveller,  and  alternately  soothe  or  elevate  his  mina  as  he 
moves  along.' 

The  broadest  and  the  deepest  valleys  are  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Peak.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  valleys  is 
increased  by  the  frequently  precipitous  character  of  the  hills 
or  rocks  which  bound  them.  The  fkces  of  these  rocks  rise  up 
almost  perpendicularly  fh)m  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  as  may 
be  observed  near  Castleton  in  the  centre  of  the  Peak,  and  near 
Stoney  Middleton  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  where  the 
Castle  Rock  rises  to  avast  heicht,  and  obtains  its  name  from 
the  singular  and  turret-like  torm  which  its  craggy  projec- 
tions and  points  assume.  Matlock  High  Tor,  and  other 
rocks  in  Matlock  Dale,  and  the  rocks  which  skirt  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Dove,  are  of  this  precipitous  cha- 
racter. In  the  smaller  and  narrower  dales  the  projections 
of  one  side  have  corresponding  recesses  on  the  other. 

The  rivers  of  Derbyshire  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
north-western  and  more  elevated  part  of  the  county,  and 
have  a  course  toward  the  south  or  south-east  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Derwent  and  its  principal  aflluent  the  Wye,  with 
the  Dove,  which  is  the  boundary  river  of  Sta£fordshire  and 
Derbydiire,  and  those  of  its  tributaries  which  belong  to  the 
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latter  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  about 
Chesterfield,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  the 
ridge  of  high  land  which  bounds  on  the  east  side  the  valley 
of  the  Derwent,  the  direction  of  the  stream  that  drains  it 
(the  Rother)  is  north-east.  In  the  extreme  north-west 
there  are  a  few  streams  that  flow  westward  into  the  Ethe- 
row  or  Goyt  and  so  into  the  Mersey. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  a  place  called  *  the  Trough,'  on  the 
border  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  principal 
ridge  of  the  Penine  chain  enters  the  latter  county,  and  has 
a  S.S.E.  course.  Four  or  five  miles  from  its  source  it  re- 
ceives a  stream  (theWestend  river)  of  about  the  same  length 
as  itself,  and  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  its  source  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ashop  river,  into  which  the  Alport  brook 
flows ;  and  three  mues  lower  down  it  receives  tne  Noe  or 
Now,  from  Hope  Dale :  all  these  tributaries  join  it  on  the 
west  or  right  bank.  From  the  junction  of  the  Now  the 
Derwent  flows  on  through  Chatsworth  Park,  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles,  until  it  meets  the  Wye  at  Great  Rowsley,  not  re- 
ceiving in  the  way  any  accessions  worth  notice,  except  the 
brooks  Burbadgc  and  Barbrook,  which  fall  into  it  on  the  left 
bank.  The  Wye  rises  near  the  Axe  Edge  Hill  in  the 
principal  ridge  of  the  Penine  chain,  and  flows  to  the  south- 
east through  Miller's  Dale  and  Monsal  Dale  and  past  the 
town  of  Sakewcll  into  the  Derwent:  its  whole  course  is 
more  than  twenty  miles.  From  the  junotion  of  the  Wye  the 
Derwent  flows  on  in  the  same  direction  (S.S.E.)  as  hitherto 
to  Derby,  and  receives  in  its  way  the  River  Amber,  about 
fourteen  miles  long,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  above 
Bel  per,  and  the  Ecclesbum  from  Wirksworth,  about  ten 
miles  long,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Wye  to. Derby  is  about  twenty-five  miles. 
Below  Derby  the  river  runs  south-east  with  a  sinuous  course 
of  about  twelve  miles  into  the  Trent:  this  part  of  the 
river  was  made  navigable  some  years  since,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  cutting  of  the 
Derby  canal.  Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  to  sixty-five 
miles.  •  In  the  space  of  forty  miles,  which  includes  the 
whole  course  of  this  river  firom  the  highest  and  wildest 

Sarts  of  the  Peak  to  the  town  of  Derby,  scenery  more  richly 
iversified  with  beauty  can  hardly  anywhere  be  found.  Ge- 
nerally its  banks  are  luxuriantly  wooded:  the  oak,  the 
elm,  the  alder,  and  the  ash,  flourish  abundantly  along  its 
course  ;  beneath  the  shade  of  whose  united  branches  the 
Derwent  is  sometimes  secluded  from  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler and  becomes  a  companion  for  the  ear  alone ;  then,  sud- 
denly emerging  into  day,  it  spreads  through  a  more  open 
valley,  or  winding  round  some  huge  mountain  or  rocky  pre- 
cipice reflects  their  dark  sides  as  it  glides  beneath*  Some- 
times this  ever-varying  and  ever-pleasing  stream  precipi- 
tates its  foammg  waters  over  the  rugged  projections  and 
rocky  llragments  that  interrupt  its  way :  again  the  ruffled 
waves  subside  and  the  current  steals  smoothly  and  gently 
through  the  vale,  clear  and  almost  imperceptible  in  motion.* 
(Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery,)  The  course  of  the  Wye  is  gene- 
rally through  narrow  dells  with  precipitous  sides:  it  re- 
ceives a  small  tributary,  the  Lathkill,  just  before  it  falls  into 
the  Derwent.  The  current  of  the  Derwent  is  rapid,  and  its 
waters  are  said  to  be  of  a  higher  temperature  than  ordinary  ; 
in  the  summer  season  it  is  said  the  thermometer  will  stand 
in  them  at  66'  Fahrenheit,  and  in  severe  weather  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  Derwent  has  not  been  frozen  so 
early  as  the  Trent,  and  has  become  open  nearly  a  month 
earlier.    (Pilkington's  Derbyshire,) 

The  Dove  rises  on  the  border  of  Staffordshire  and  Derby- 
shire, in  the  slope  of  the  Axe  Edge  hill,  and  is,  throughout 
its  course,  the  boundary  between  the  counties.  Its  course 
is  S.S.E.,  with  little  variation  for  about  twenty  miles,  to 
Hanging  Bridge  by  Ashbourne,  just  above  and  below  which 
bridge  it  receives  its  first  two  Derbyshire  tributaries  of  any 
consequence,  viz.,  a  stream  which  comes  from  the  village 
of  Parwick,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  the  Schoo,  which  rises 
near  Wirksworth.  and  flows  by  Ashbourne  into  the  Dove, 
after  a  course  of  about  ten  miles.  The  Dove,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  •  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  that 
ever  gave  a  charm  to  landscape  :  and  while  passing  through 
the  first  and  least  picturesque  division  of  the  Dale  (Dove 
Dale),  the  ear  is  soothed  by  its  murmurings,  and  the  eye 
delighted  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  waters— m  some  places 
it  flows  smoothly  and  solemnly  along,  but  never  slowlv,  in 
others  its  motion  is  rapid,  impetuous,  and  even  turbulent. 
The  ash,  the  hazel,  the  slender  osier,  and  the  graceful  bircn, 
hung  with  honevsuckles  and  wUd  rosee,^  theur  peasUe 
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branches  in  the  atream  and  break  its  surface  into  beauteous 
ripples.  Huge  fragments  of  stone,  toppled  from  the  rocks 
above,  and  partly  covered  with  moss  and  plants  that  haunt 
and  love  the  water,  divide  the  stream  into  many  currents ; 
round  these  it  bubbles  in  limpid  rills  that  circle  into  innu- 
merable eddies,  which  by  their  activity  give  life  and  motion 
to  a  numerous  variety  of  aquatic  plants  and  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  bed  of  the  river:  these  wave  their  slender  stems 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  flowing  over  them 
like  the  transparent  varnish  of  a  picture,  brings  forth  the 
most  vivid  colouring.  Occasionally  large  stones  are  thrown 
across  the  stream,  and  interrupt  its  progress :  over  and 
amongst  these  it  rushes  rapidly  into  the  pool  below,  form- 
ing in  its  frequent  fells  a  series  of  feiry  cascades,  about 
which  it  foams  and  sparkles  with  a  beauty  and  brilliancy 
peculiar  to  this  lively  and  romantic  river.*  (Rhodes*s  Peak 
Scenery,)  Below  its  junction  with  the  Schoo,  the  Dove 
flows  south-west  for  about  three  or  four  miles;  then  south 
for  about  seven  more,  receiving  by  the  way  the  Chumet,  its 
largest  Staffordshire  tributary ;  it  then  flows  in  a  winding 
course  E^S.E.  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  and  fells  into  the 
Trent,  just  below'Burton,  receiving  several  streams,  the 
longest  of  which  nses  near  Atlow,  between  Ashbourn  and 
Belper,  and  has  a  course  of  above  fifteen  miles.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Dove  may  be  estimated  at  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  miles.  The  waters  of  this  river  have  a  clear  blue  tint, 
deepening  through,  various  shades  to  a  dark  purple.  It 
firequently  overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring ;  and  the  ferti- 
lizing effect  of  these  floods  has  given  rise  to  the  distich — 

'  In  April,  Dore't  flood 
Is  worth  a  king's  good.' 

Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  waters  rise  with  such  rapidity  and 
violence  as  to  be  very  destructive, 

The  Erewash  rises  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  the  village 
of  Kirkby,  and  flowing  W.S.W.  for  about  three  miles  reaches 
the  boraer  of  Derbyshire,  and  then  flows,  first  S.W.  and 
then  S.  by  E.,  along  the  boundary  of  the  two  coimties  into 
the  Trent.    Its  whole  course  is  about  twenty  miles. 

The  Mease  rises  in  Leicestershire,  near  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch,  and  flows  first  S.S.W.,  then  W.,  and  then  N.N.W., 
into  the  Trent.  Its  course,  which  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,  is*  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  detached  por- 
tion of  Derbyshire,  partly  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and 
peirUy  beyond  the  border,  in  the  counties  of  Leicester  and 
Stafford. 

These  four  rivers  fall  into  the  Trent,  which  crosses  Der- 
byshire in  a  direction  nearly  north-east  It  touches  the 
border  five  or  six  miles  north-east  of  Lichfield,  just  at  the 
point  where  the  Mease  fells  into  it,  and  flows  about  ten  miles 
W.N.W.  along  the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire, 
past  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  until  ita  junction 
with  theI)ove,  after  which  it  quits  the  border,  runs  nearly  due 
east  through  Derbyshire  for  about  eleven  miles  to  the  border 
of  Leicestershire.  It  then  turns  E.N.E.  and  runs  fi>r  about  ten 
miles  along  the  border  separating  Derbyshire  frx)m  Leices- 
tershire and  Nottinghamshire,  till  its  junction  with  the  Ere- 
wash, after  which  it  quits  Derbyshire  altogether.  The 
Derwent  fells  into  it  about  five  miles  above  the  junction  of 
the  Erewash.  About  thirty-one  miles  of  the  course  of  the 
Trent  are  thus  upon  or  within  the  Derbyshire  border.  It  is 
calculated  (Farey,  Agricultural  Survey  qf  Derbyshire)  that 
it  receives  the  drainage  of  ten-thirteenths  of  the  county, 
exclusive  of  the  streams  in  the  eastern  part  wh^sh  flow  into 
the  Idle,  one  of  the  tributaries  which  joins  the  Trent  in  tlie 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Tixa  Treat  is  navigable  fromBur- 
ton-upon-Trent,  but  in  1805  the  navigation  w-^  given  up 
by  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
can^,  which  runs  by  its  side,  and  tho  navigation  of  the  river 
now  commences  just  at  ihe  junction  of  the  Den^^ent. 

The  Goyt  rises  near  Axw  Edge,  and  flows  N,N.W,  along 
the  borjler  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire,  about  fourteen  miles, 
till  its  junction  with  the  E  the  row,  which  has  a  south-west 
course  of  about  fifteen  or  aivteen  miles  dhletiy  on  thu  border 
of  the  same  two  counties.  The  springs  of  the  Etlierow  are 
in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  The  united  stream  of  these 
two  rivers  flows  into  the  Maree);  at  Slockport,  They  receive 
many  small  streams  from  the  adjaracit  part  (the  Higli  Peak) 
of  Derbyshire. 

The  Ivother  rises  in  the  East  Moor,  a  mile  or  two  east  of 
Chatsworth  Park,  and  flows  eastward  about  eight  miles  to 
Chesterfield,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  and  flows  into 
Yorkshire.  About  twenty-two  or  three  miles  of  its  course 
belong  to  Derbyshire.    It  joins  the  Don  at  Rotherham  in 


Yorkshire.    The  Bawley  (ten  miles  long)  is  its  only  Dertiy 
shire  tributary  that  requires  notice.     This  rises  on  the 
Nottinghamshire  border  and  flows  north  past  feolsover. 

The  Sheaf,  which  joins  the  Don  at  Sheffield,  the  Wallin, 
the  Poulter,  and  the  Rytori,  whose  waters  flow  directly  or 
ultimately  into  the  Idle,  rise  in  Derbyshire. 

Derbyshire  has  several  navigable  canals  and  railroads. 
Tlie  canals  are,  I,  Grand  Trunk,  or  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
canal ;  2,  the  Erewash  canal ;  3,  the  Derby  canal ;  4,  the 
Cromford  canal ;  5,  theNutbrook  canal:  and  6,  the  Ches- 
terfield canal.  The  Peak  forest'  ana  the  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  canals  have  a  small  portion  of  their  extent  iust 
within  the  county,  but  rather  belong,  the  former  to  Cheshire 
and  the  latter  to  Leicestershire.  We  shall  not  therefore 
notice  them  here. 

1.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  belongs  to  l>erby8hire 
from  its  commencement  in  the  river  Trent,  at  Wilden 
Ferry  (at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent),  to  Monk's  Bridge, 
where  the  canal  is  carried  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  over 
the  flat  meadows  of  the  Dove  valley  on  an  embankment 
thirteen  feet  high,  with  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  Dove 
and  one  or  two  other  streams,  containing  twenty-ihree 
arches  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fe^t  spai^:  twelve  of  these 
arches  are  over  the  main  branch  of  the  pove.  This  cana^ 
was  begun  in  1766,  and  its  whole  extent  is  ninety-three 
miles.  It  extends  through  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Cheshire.  Until  the  year  1785,  moH  were  employed  in 
large  gangs  to  draw  the  boats ;  now  horses  are  universally 
usS. 

2.  The  Erewash  canal  commences  in  the  Trent,  midway 
between  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  and  that  of  the  Ere- 
wash river,  and  runs  northward  along  the  valley  of  the 
Erewash,  first  on  the  west  and  then  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river,  and  terminates  iii  the  Cromford  canal  at  Langley 
Bridge :  that  part  of  its  course  which  b  on  the  east  ^de  of 
the  Erewash  belongs  to  Nottinghamshire.  Its  whole  length 
is  nearly  eleven  miles.  It  has  aqueduct  arches  over  the 
Nut  brook  and  the  Erewash  river.  It  serves  for  the  importa 
tion  of  corn,  malt,  and  timber,  and  for  the  export  of  coal, 
limestone,  iron,  lead,  and  marble  and  other  stone. 

3.  The  Derby  canal  is  described  under  the  town  of  Derby. 
[DiiaBY.] 

4.  The  Cromford  canal  commences  in  the  Erewafih  canal 
at  Langley  Bridge,  and  runs  northward  to  the  Codnor  ParJL 
Iron  Works,  following  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  and 
having  the  first  part  of  its  course  on  the  east  side  of  ihat 
river  m  Nottinghamshure,  and  the  latter  part  on  the  west 
side  in  Derbyshire.  From  Codnor  it  sends  off  a  branch, 
two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  long,  along  the  valley  ot 
the  Erewash,  on  the  west  or  Derbyshire  side  of  that  river, 
to  the  village  of  Pinxton,  while  the  main  line  of  the  canal 
turns  westward  to  the  vsdley  of  the  Derwent,  crossipg  the 
river  Amber  in  its  way ;  it  then^  turns  tp  the  north-wcst» 
and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  first  on  the  east  and 
then  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  to  Cromford  Bridge, 
where  it  terminates:  the  length  of  the  canal  is  fifteen  miles 
nearly.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Erewash  and  that  of  the 
Derwent  this  canal  is  carried  through  the  higher  ground 
bv  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  The  width 
of  the  canal  in  the  tunnel  is  nine  feet  at  the  surfece  of  the 
water;  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  eight  feet  above  the  water* 
The  tunnel  is  lined  with  brick,  except  where  the  perforated 
rock  appeared  capable  of  supporting  itself.  There  are  three 
aqueduct  bridges  on  the  line  of  this  canal.  One  is  over  the 
Erewash;  one.  Bull  Bridge  aqueduct,  which  is  over  the 
Amber,  is  six  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high :  the  third 
aqueduct  Is  over  the  Derwent,  at  Wigwdl,  and  is  six 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  hi^h;  the  span  of  the 
river  arch  is  eighty  feet.  This  canal  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  coals  and  coke;  but  lime  and  limestone, 
gritstone,  ironstone,  iron,  lead,  slate,  timber,  com,  &c.,  are 
carried  on  it  Besides  Uie  raxton  cut  already  noticed, 
there  is  another  small  cut  near  the  Derwesnt  aqueduct,  and 
there  are  several  short  railways  which  enable  the  coal- 
works,  &c.,  on  its  line  to  communicate  with  the  canal.  A 
railway  from  Mansfield  communicates  with  the  Pinxton 
branch,  and  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway  com- 
municates with  the  main  line  of  the  canal  near  its  termina- 
tion at  Cromford  Bridge. 

5.  The  Nutbrook  canal  commences  at  the  collieries  at 
Shipley,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Derby  to  Mansfield, 
and  runs  ^.  S.E,  four  miles  and  a  half  into  the  Erewash 
canal.    Several  railroads  lead  from  the  neighbouring  col 
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Heries  to  the  Nutbrook  canal,  the  conveyance  of  coal  being 
Its  chief  otject. 

6.  The  Chesterfield  canal  commences  in  the  tideway  of 
the  Trent,  below  Gainsborough,  and  has  the  greater  part  of 
irs  course  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  small  part  in  York- 
shire. It  enters  Derbyshire  from  the  latter  county  near  the 
village  of  Kilmarsh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rother,  and  runs 
S.  S.  W.  along  that  valley  to  Chesterfield.  Its  whole  length 
is  forty-six  mile^  of  which  about  twelve  are  in  Derbyshire. 
In  the  Derbyshire  part  of  the  canal  are  two  aqueduct 
bridges,  one  over  a  brook  at  Renishaw  furnace,  and  one  over 
the  Doolee  or  Dawley,  a  branch  of  the  Rother,  near  Stavely : 
many  railways  communicate  with  it,  and  are  intended  to 
convey  coal  and  iron  from  the  collieries  and  iron  works 
thereabout  This  canal  was  opened  a.  d.  1777:  its  object 
is  the  exportation  of  coal,  lime,  lead,  and  iron ;  and  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  timbCT,  &c. 

The  principal  railroad  is  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak 
milroad.  The  others  are  of  less  importance;  they  are 
chiefly  private  property,  and  are  designed  to  convey  the 
produee  of  mines,  collieries,  and  iron  works  to  the  various 
canals.  ^ 

The  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railroad  commences  at  the 
Cromford  canal,  near  its  termination  at  Cromford,  and 
runs  in  an  irregular  line  north-west  to  the  Peak  Forest 
canal,  which  it  joins  at  Whaley  Bridge,  three  or  four 
miles  west  of  Chapel-en-le  Frith.  It  passes  near  Wirks- 
worth  and  Buxton.  Its  length  is  thirty-four  miles  nearly, 
and  it  has  six  inclined  planes.  The  Act  of  Parliament  for 
it  was  obtained  in  1825 :  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  rail- 
road is  yet  completed. 

The  great  road  from  London  to  Manchester,  Carlisle, 
and  Glasgow,  passes  through  this  county.  It  enters  Der- 
byshire at  Cavendish  Bridge,  over  the  Trent,  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  Derwent,  runs  north-west  through  Derby 
and  Ashbourne,  and  quits  the  county  at  Hanging  Bridge, 
over  the  Dove.  Two  other  roads  to  Manchester  branch  off 
from  that  just  described;  one  at  Ashbourne,  wbiich  runs 
N.  N.W.  through  Buxton,  and  quits  the  county  at  Whaley 
Bridge ;  another  at  Derby,  which  runs  through  Matlock, 
Bakewell,  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  The  road  which  con- 
nects Bristol  and  Birmingham  with  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
enters  Derbyshire  at  Monk's  Bridge,  over  the  Dove,  and 
runs  northward  by  Derby,  Chesterfield,  and  Dronfield,  into 
Yorkshire.  The  road  from  London  to  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
enters  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  from  Nottinghamshire, 
and  runs  to  Chesterfield,  where  it  unites  with  the  road  just 
mentioned.  A  road  from  Sheffield  to  Manchester  crosses 
the  Peak  through  Hathersage,  C^stleton,  and  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith.  The  other  roads  are  too  numerous  for  us  to 
notice. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy, — That  part  of  Derbyshire 
which  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  through  Ashbourne,  Duf- 
field,  and  Sandiacre,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  red 
marl  or  new  red  sandstone,  a  formation  which  overspreads 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  midland  counties.  There  are  indeed 
a  few  spots  in  which  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  ordina- 
rily underlies  it,  rises  to  the  surface ;  and  just  on  the  Leices- 
tershire border,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  the  coal-measures 
emerge  from  beneath  it,  and  form  one  or  two  small  de- 
tached coal-fields.  |n  many  parts,  and  especially  along  the 
valleys  of  the  lower  Derwent  and  the  Trent,  the  red  marl 
is  covered  by  beds  of  gravel,  and  upon  the  gravel  alluvial 
flats  of  loam  or  sandy  loam,  of  from  one  to  several  feet  in 
thickness,  and  without  stones,  are  occasionally  found.  The 
strata  of  the  red  marl  present  considerable  variety :  amonff 
them  are  some  micaceous  gritstone  beds,  producmg  a  good 
freestone;  other  strata  are  not  concreted,  but  appear  as 
sand,  red,  white,  and  yellow ;  others  are  more  clayey,  and 
from  them  bricks  and  tiles  are  made.  The  strata  of  the 
red  marl  formation  are  generally  horizontal  or  nearly  so. 
Several  deposits  of  gypsum  are  found  in  this  formation, 
and  are  quarried  in  several  places,  as  at  Darley  Abbey 
[Derby],  m  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  Derwent  and 
the  Trent,  and  in  uie  southern  extremity  of  the  country. 
That  gypsum,  which  is  quite  white,  or  only  feintly  streaked 
with  red,  is  used  by  the  potters  of  Staffordshire  (as  Plaster 
of  Paris)  for  their  moulds ;  some  fine  blocks  are  selected 
for  the  turners  of  alabaster  ornaments,  and  the  inferior  sort 
is  used  by  plasterers  for  ordinary  purposes  or  for  making 
the  plaster  floors  often  seen  in  this  coun^.  Some  of  the 
l)e8tJand  in  or  hear  Derbyshire  lies  on  the  red  marl ;  in 
general  however  it  is  inclmed  to  be  too  tenacious  and  cold. 


This  formation  also  occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
county  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone,  which 
crops  out  from  under  the  red  marl  of  Nottinghamshire  and 
skirts  it  on  its  western  border,  extends  into  the  eastern  part 
of  Derbyshire,  where  it  occupies  the  part  east  of  a  line 
drawn  north  and  south  through  Bolsover.  The  thickness 
of  this  formation  is  probably  300  feet.  The  general  colour 
is  yellow,  of  various  shades,  from  a  bright  gamboge  to  a 
light  straw  colour  or  white.  Many  of  the  beds  have  a 
granular  texture,  and  cannot  be  calcined ;  they  have  gene- 
rally passed  with  the  inhabitants  for  gritstone  rather  than 
limestone.  This  Ihnestone  is  quarried  for  building,  also 
for  flooring  iind  staircases.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the 
series  are  several  beds  of  compact  blue  limestone,  imbedded 
in  blue  clay,  and  abounding  with  shells.  This  blue  lime- 
stone yields  excellent  lime:  it  is  quarried  at  Bolsover, 
where  also  pipe  clay  is  obtained :  the  pipe  clay  separates  the 
limestone  beds.  The  strata  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
form  a  better  subsoil  fbr  arable  than  for  grass  land. 

The  coal-measures  underlie  the  magnesian  limestone 
and  crop  out  from  beneath  it  ort  the  west  These  coal- 
measures  form  part  of  that  important  coal-field  which  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  part  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  extends  into  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  being 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  magnesian  lime&tone,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  red  marl.  The  strata  range  from  north  to 
south,  and  dip  to  the  east.  The  Derbyshire  portion  of  this 
coal-field  is  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  between  Hather- 
sage and  Sheffield  td  Little  Eaton,  near  Derby.  There 
are  twenty  gritstone-beds,  some  of  them  of  great  thickness, 
and  numerous  strata  of  slate-clay,  as  shale,  bind,  and 
clunch :  some  of  the  shale-beds  contain  rounded  or  ovate 
masses,  arid  even  thin  strata  of  argillaceous  ironstone,  with 
impressions  of  mussel  shells,  and  coaly  impressions  of 
vegetables.  A  hard  argillaceous  rock  called  crowstone 
forms  in  some  places  the  floor  of  the  coal-beds.  The  num- 
ber or  order  of  the  coal-seams  is  probably  about  thirty; 
varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet:  their 
aggregate  thickness  is  about  eighty  feet:  ^ese  dimensions 
can  only  be  considered  as  approximate.  Every  variety  of 
coal  seems  to  be  found  in  this  field,  hard  stone  coal,  cannel, 
peacock,  and  caking  coal.  The  coal-pits  in  Derbyshire  are 
dispersed  over  the  coal-field,  and  are  very  numerous,  espe- 
cially about  Chesterfield  and  Alfreton,  and  in  the  district 
south  and  west  of  the  Cromford  and  JErewash  canals. 
There  are  coal-pits  also  in  the  small  detached  coal-fields 
on  the  Leicestershire  border,  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  red 
marl,  and  coal  is  obtained  between  Ashbourne  and  Deiby 
apparently  by  working  through  the  red  marl  to  the  cosJ- 
measures  which  lie  underneath  them.  The  beds  which  lie 
between  the  seams  of  coal  are  worked  for  various  purposes. 
The  workings  of  the  ironstone  are  generally  begun  at  the 
surface,  and  pursued  until  they  become  dangerous  from  the 
loose  nature  of  the  stratum  in  which  they  lie:  that  iron- 
stone which  is  marked  with  impressions  of  mussel  shells 
(called  the  mussel  band)  is  worked  as  an  ornamental  marble. 
From  the  gritstone-beds  are  quarried  eprindstones  for  cut- 
lers :  the  binds,  where  they  are  hard  and  black,  are  used  as 
black  chalk ;  others,  when  decomposed,  make  good  brick 
earth:  the  clunch  is  sometimes  of  that  kind  which  is  used 
for  fire-bricks ;  where  it  crops  out  to  the  surface  it  becomes 
soft  clay.  Potters*  clay,  of  various'  colours  and  qualities, 
occurs  in  this  coal-field. 

Millstone-grit  and  shale  form  a  series  of  strata,  having 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  870  feet;  the  millstone- 
grit,  360  feet  thick,  forming  the  upper  part,  and  the  shale 
and  its  associated  rocks,  510  feet,  the  lower  part  of  the 
forhiation.  The  millstone-grit  ranges  on  three  sides  (viz., 
the  east,  north,  and  west,)  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
which  we  shall  have  presentlv  to  notice  as  occupyiujg  the 
central  part  of  the  county  north  of  Ashbourne  and  Dulfield : 
it  occupies  a  tract  between  Duffield,  Belper,  and  Wirks- 
worth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Derwent,  and  forms  the 
heights  that  bound  the  valley  of  that  river  on  the  east  side 
up  to  its  source.  It  occupies  also  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  the  High  Peak,  and  extends  southward  to  Buxtox^ 
near  which  it  passes  into  Staffordshire.  The  hills  f<^rm^ 
by  it  usually  present  a  bold  escarpment,  crowned  by  rude 
piles  of  crags,  exhibiting  some  of  the  wildest  rock  scenery 
of  the  district.  The  shale  occupies  a  lower  district  between 
this  and  the  carboniferous  limestone,  but  in  this  lower  tract 
are  occasional  insulated  mountains,  crowned  with  a  eap  of 
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millstone-grit  Kinderscout  is  one  of  these.  The  shale 
contains  some  alternating  beds  of  fine-grained  siliceous  grit 
and  nodules  of  tronstone ;  and  it  has  some  subjacent  and 
apparently  local  beds  of  shale  limestone,  which  afford  a 
beautiful  black  marble. 

Ourboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  occupies  the  tract 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  red  marl,  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale  just  described.  ITiis 
limestone  district  is  entirely  comprehended  in  Derbyshire, 
except  on  the  north-east,  where  it  just  passes  over  the 
Yorkshire  boundary,  and  on  the  south-west,  where  it 
enters  Staffordshire.  There  are  one  or  two  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  where  the  limestone  crons  out. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  the  strata  dip  under  the 
shale ;  but  on  the  western  side,  by  a  great  fiiult,  the  lowest 
bed  of  the  limestone  is  elevated  and  brought  into  contact 
on  the  same  level  with  the  shale.  The  limestone  is  divided 
into  four  beds  by  three  intervening  beds  of  loadstone.  The 
respective  thickness  of  these  limestone-beds  (reckoning 
from  the  uppermost)  is  as  follows :— first  bed,  150  feet; 
second  bed,  150  feet;  third  bed,  210  feet;  fomrth  bed,  at 
least  250  feet;  aggregate  at  least  760,  but  in  &ct  the 
thickness  of  the  lower  bed  is  not  ascertained :  it  is  only 
known  that  it  extends  250  feet  In  each  bed  of  this  lime- 
stone thin  beds  of  clay  are  found,  with  imbedded  masses  of 
toadstone,  and  various  organic  remains.  The  lowest  bed, 
which  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the  lime-burners,  has  very 
few  dark  coloured  strata;  but  in  the  three  upper  beds  these 
are  more  common,  and  the  second  bed  contains  some  very 
fine  black  strata,  which  are  quarried  as  black  marble.  The 
upper  bed  is  also  quarried  as  marble,  and  contains  white 
chert  or  china-stone,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries.  The  beautiful  lluor  spar  called  '  Blue 
John,'  from  which  vases  and  other  ornaments  are  made,  is 
found  in  a  mountain  of  limestone. 

Tlie  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the 
lead  district  of  Derbyshire.  Numerous  veins  have  been 
worked  in  it,  chiefly  for  lead ;  but  ores  of  zinc,  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  copper,  also  occur.  Lead  ore  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  toadstone  which  intervenes  between  the 
limestone-beds,  but  commonly  the  veins  are  cut  off  by  the 
toadstone-beds.  The  veins  which  contain  lead  have  gene-^ 
rally  a  direction  east  and  west ;  some  of  them  approach  the 
perpendicular  (rake  veins);  others  are  nearly  norizontal 
(pipe  veins),  and  are  rather  beds  of  spar  and  ore,  lying 
between  the  strata  of  limestone,  and  in  most  cases  connected 
with  the  surface  by  a  rake  vein. 

The  limestone  strata  of  Derbyshire  are  subject  to  very 
remarkable  derangements  or  faults.  They  are  characterized 
also  by  numerous  caverns,  and  by  the  frequent  engulph- 
ment  of  the  streams  by  subterraneous  courses  termed 
swallow  holes.  The  caverns  appear  to  have  been  excavated 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  water. 

The  three  toadstone-beds  have  an  average  thickness  of 
60  feet  for  the  upper,  and  75  feet  for  each  of  the  lower, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  210  feet;  in  parts  however  the 
thickness  of  the  three  amounts  to  above  250  feet.  There 
are  se\'eral  varieties  of  the  toadstone,  which  sometimes 
passes  into  ordinary  basalt :  among  the  substances  inclosed 
are  the  quartz  crystals  locally  termed  Derbyshire  dia- 
monds. 

Of  the  limestone  caverns,  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
now  generally  known  as  Peak's  Hole,  or  the  Devil's  CJave, 
near  Castleton.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  rocky  chasm  in  the  valley  in  which  Castleton 
stands,  where  craggy  projections  hide  it  from  the  traveller 
until  he  approaches  pretty  near.  The  entrance  is  a  tole- 
rably regular  arch  of  about  40  feet  high  and  above  100 
wide,  extending  in  length  nearly  300  feet  This  part  is 
inhabited  by  poor  people  engajged  in  making  twine  and 
pack-thread,  who  have  built  their  habitations  and  cany  on 
their  work  under  this  natural  shelter.  At  the  end  of  this 
vestibule,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  arch  contracts,  and  the 
visiter  is  obliged  to  stoop  until  he  emerges  into  a  spacious 
vault,  called  '  the  bell  house.'  A  second  contraction, 
where  the  rock  closes  almost  down  upon  the  surface  of  a 
stream  of  water  which  occupies  the  passage,  conducts  to  a 
third  cavern,  said  to  be  200  feet  veide,  and  in  some  parts 
120  feet  high:  this  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  cavernous, 
chambers,  at  the  extremity  of  the  farthest  of  which  the 
rocks  close  down  upon  the  stream  of  water  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  all  access  to  the  caverns  which  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  beyond.     The  water  which  thus  obstructs  ] 


farther  progress  is  a  stream  engulphed  at  a  spot  called 
Perry-foot,  three  miles  firom  C!astleton,  on  the  Manchester 
road ;  it  reappears  at  the  innermost  recess  of  the  cavern, 
through  the  successive  chambers  of  which  it  flows,  and 
emerges  into  dayUght  at  the  entrance.  After  heavy  rains 
this  stream  is  so  much  swelled  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  farther  part  of  the  cavern.  The  whole  length  of 
Peak's  Hole  is  variously  estimated.  Pilkington  estimated 
it  at  2250  feet,  beside  an  additional  chamber  nearly  500  feet 
long.  Elden  Hole  is  a  perpendicular  chasm  in  a  limestone 
rock  near  Oastleton,  more  than  180  feet  deep,  with  a  sloping 
passage  to  an  interior  cavern  or  series  of  caverns.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  second  chasm  of  unknown  depth  descends 
from  the  bottom  of  this  cavern.  Another  series  of  grottoes 
(Bagshaw  Grottoes),  extending  about  2000  feet,  adorned  with 
stalactites,  was  first  explored  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  [For  Pool's  Hole,  see  Buxton.]  There 
are  several  other  caverns  in  the  Peak. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Derbyshire  are  numerous  and  im- 

S)rtant  The  most  celebrated  warm  springs  are  those  at 
uxton  [Buxton]  and  Matlock.  There  are  warm  springs 
at  StoneyMiddleton,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
established  a  bath.  The  temperature  of  the  Middleton 
waters  is  2^  higher  than  that  of  the  warmest  springs  at 
Matlock.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  sulphureous  waters 
is  at  Kedleston  Park,  three  miles  north-west  of  Derby. 
They  are  valued  for  their  antiscorbutic  quahties.  There 
are  several  chalybeate  springs.  For  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing well  on  the  road  from  Buxton  to  Castleton,  see  Bux- 
ton. 

Agriculture, — On  the  higti  hills  and  moors  of  Derbyshire 
the  cultivation  is  not  extended  as  it  might  be ;  and  there 
are  great  tracts  of  rough  pasture  of  no  great  value  in 
their  present  state,  which,  with  a  moderate  outlay,  might 
be  improved  or  converted  into  arable  land,  as  has  been  done 
in  similar  situations  in  Scotland.  In  the  valleys,  or  on  the 
less  abrupt  hills,  a  very  fertile  red  marly  loam  is  frequently 
met  with,  which  is  productive  of  every  kind'of  grain  without 
any  extraordinary  tillage.  Of  this  kind  are  the  lands  about 
Barton,  Blount,  and  Ash,  and  in  several  places  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  on  the 
surface  naturally  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
which  are  found  immediately  below  it.;  and  where  any  par- 
ticular stratum  rises  to  the  surface,  or  crops  out,  as  it  is 
called,  the  soil  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  same  earthy  sub- 
stances, which  have  been  more  or  less  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  air  and  mixed  with  vegetable  matter.  An 
account  of  the  different  soils  is  given  in  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  the  county,  by  Farey,  of  which  the  following 
table  forms  an  epitome,  distinguishing  the  strata  from  which 
they  are  formed  and  the  number  of  acres  in  extent 


Gravelly  soils     .... 
Red  marl  soil     .... 
Yellow  limestone  soil  . 
Coal  measure,  upper  part     . 
„  lower  part     . 

Grit  stone  and  shale  soils    . 
Mineral  limestone  and  toadstone! 
soils       .         .         •         •        J 
Fourth  limestone  soil .         .        • 


77,000  acres. 
81,000 
21,580 
30,000 
60,000 
160,500 

51,500 

40,500 


Total  surface 


•  522,080  acres. 


Most  of  these  soils  may  be  ranked  among  the  clays  and 
loams  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  there  l^ing  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  sandy  soils  in  Derbyshire.  Where 
these  occur,  they  are  mostly  alluvial,  apparently  washed 
out  of  the  loam  and  brought  together  by  currents,  or  the 
decomposition  of  the  grit  and  micaceous  sandstone  in  the 
grit  or  limestone  shale. 

The  climate  of  Derbyshire  varies  according  to  the  situa- 
tion and  height  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  mucdi 
greater  than  that  in  the  low  country :  at  Chatsworth,  for 
instance,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  28*411,  and  at 
Derby  24*77  inches.  In  the  valleys  it  differs  little  ftom 
the  surrounding  counties.  The  time  of  harvest  is  rather 
late  in  exposed  situations,  and  is  frequently  much  protracted 
bv  abundant  rains  in  the  month  of  October;  it  is  therefore 
of  great  importance  to  sow  as  early  as  the  season  will  per- 
mit, so  as  to  have  the  com  ripe  in  tim&-to  gatto  itwin  before 
the  autumnal  ning.        cmzed\ 
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The  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  varies  as 
much  as  its  nature.  Rich  proprietors  who  have  expe- 
rienced bailiffs  adopt  all  the  new  improvements,  and  their 
farms  are  well  managed.  There  are  also  a  few  farmers 
who  have  some  capital  and  manage  their  land  well ;  but 
the  majority  are  small  farmers,  who  follow  the  routine  of 
their  forefathers,  and  have  not  the  means,  if  they  had  the 
inclination,  to  make  pennanent  improvements.  A  great 
many  fkrms  might  be  doubled  in  value  by  judicious  drain- 
ing, and  lands  made  to  produce  turnips  which  now  are 
thought  too  heavy  and  wet  for  this  useful  root.  The  pas- 
tures also  might,  in  many  places,  be  greatly  improvedf  by 
underdraining,  and  render^  much  better  adapted  to  feed 
sheep.  A  common  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  want  of 
leases ;  for  although  tenants  are  seldom  removed  if  they 
pay  their  rents,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  when  he  dies,  to  five  possession  of  the  farm  to  his 
widow  or  one  of  his  children  by  a  testamentary  bequest, 
which  is  generally  respected  by  the  landlord,  the  rent  may 
be  raised,  if  the  estate  comes  into  other  hands,  and  the 
money  laid  out  on  improvements  by  the  tenant  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  rise.  Tenants  firom  year  to  year  are  therefore 
satisfied  with  a  bare  livelihood,  and  have  no  motive  to  improve 
their  farms.  Many  farms  are  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely 
superior  to  cottage  tenures,  and  the  occupiers  have  other 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  besides  their  land.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derby  and  other  manufacturing  towns, 
as  also  near  the  most  productive  mines,  some  small  portions 
of  land  are  neatly  cultivated,  in  a  great  measiure  by  the 
spade,  and  are  conseauently  very  productive.  They  are  let 
at  higher  rents  thSem  tne  quality  of  the  soil  would  otherwise 
warrant 

The  course  of  cultivation  on  the  best  loams  is  generally 
that  which  begins  with  a  summer  fallow  manured  with  lime 
for  wheat,  ana  succeeded  by  spring  com  with  or  without 
clover  or  grass  seeds.  Some  fanners  have  adopted  the  im- 
proved convertible  system,  and  find  the  superiority  of  it  in 
point  of  profit,  uniting  the  advantages  of  a  dairy  with  those 
of  an  arable  &rm.  Spring  wheat  has  been  introduced 
mstead  of  barley  on  the  best  soils,  and  the  land  is  laid  down 
with  grass  seeds  in  the  first  crop  after  the  fallow,  or  the 
turnips,  where  these  are  introduced. 

The  wheat  produced  on  the  red  land  is  good  and  heavy. 
On  the  poorer  soils  oats  and  barley  are  more  certain  and 
profitable  crops.  When  the  wheat  has  failed  during  the 
winter,  and  lcK>ks  poor  and  thin  in  spring,  it  used  to  be  a 
common  practice  to  sow  barley  amongst  it ;  the  mixed 
produce  was  called  blende  and  ground  to  a  coarse  meal  of 
which  bread  was  made  for  the  labourers.  Spring  wheat 
has  been  found  a  better  substitute,  and  blend  is  now  seldom 
met  with.  Haver  cake  made  of  oatmeal  is  still  a  common 
bread  of  the  labourers,  although  wheaten  bread  is  now  very 
generally  preferred. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  both  in 
garden  plots,  and  in  the  fields,  where  tney  are  planted  in 
rows  and  moulded  up  with  the  plough.  The  produce  on 
good  loams  well  manured,  especially  on  land  ploughed  up 
from  grass,  is  very  great  Six  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
is  not  thought  a  very  extraordinary  crop  in  venr  superior 
soils.  They  are  given  to  cattle,  as  well  as  used  for  human 
food. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lands  is  in  permanent  pastures, 
of  which  some  are  very  rich.  Derbyshire  cheese  is  noted 
as  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  best  is  often  sold  for  Cheshire 
or  Gloucester  when  made  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  these 
cheeses.  The  common  Derbyshire  cheese  is  not  generally 
coloured.  It  resembles  some  kinds  of  Dutch  cheeses,  and 
keeps  welL 

There  are  some  very  highly  productive  meadows  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers  in  this  county,  but  an  improved 
system  of  embankment  and  irrigation  is  still  wanting  in 
many  fkvourable  situations.  The  meadows  along  the  Dove 
and  other  rivers  are  from  their  situation  very  subject  to 
sudden  floods,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  cattle  grazing 
in  them.  To  obviate  this  mounds  of  earth  have  been  raised 
in  man^  places,  to  which  the  cattle  may  fiy  for  refuge ;  but 
a  judicious  embankment  would  be  much  more  useful,  by 
keeping  the  waters  within  proper  channels,  and  would  allow 
the  admission  of  the  water  by  flood-gates,  when  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  land. 

When  the  upland  pastures  are  mown  for  hay,  they  are 
also  called  meadows.  Some  of  these  are  very  rich,  and 
will  fiitten  the  heaviest  oxen ;  but  the  generality  of  the  hilly 


pastures  are  below  the  medium  quality  of  pastures  in  En|f- 
land.  They  mi^ht  be  much  improved  by  draining  and 
weeding,  which  is  seldom  attended  to. 

There  are  many  woods  and  coppices  scattered  through 
the  country.  There  being  no  great  demand  for  fire  wood 
in  a  country  abounding  with  coal,  the  coppices  are  allowed 
to  grow  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  belbre  they  are  cut, 
in  order  that  the  poles  may  acquire  a  considerable  size,  and 
be  proper  for  supporting  the  roofs  and  sides  of  excavations 
in  mines  and  coal-pits,  or  fit  to  make  ladders  of.  A  good 
coppice  of  twenty-five  years*  e^rowth  may  be  worth  n-om 
26/.  to  50/.  per  acre  to  cut  for  the  above  purposes,  leaving 
a  sufficient  number  of  trees  and  poles  at  each  cutting  to 
keep  up  the  timber  growing,  which  when  felled  will  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  underwood.  Many  young  planta- 
tions have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  are  in  a  thriving 
state. 

The  homed  cattle  of  Derbyshire  have  no  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  various  improved  breeds  are  met  with  in  the 
richer  pastures,  and  hardier  animals  on  the  mountains. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sheep.  The  sheep  on  the 
hills  are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  Cheviot  Hills; 
in  the  valleys  the  Leicester  and  South  Down  breeds,  and 
various  crosses  are  generally  preferred  by  the  best  farmers  * 
but  the  quantity  tatted  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  tho 
case  were  the  land  better  adapted  for  turnips. 

The  Derbyshire  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  many  are 
bred  in  this  county  which  are  fitted  for  the  carriage  and 
the  saddle,  as  well  as  for  the  fEirm,  and  form  an  important 
article  in  the  profits  of  some  of  the  larger  farms. 

Theie  are  numerous  fairs  in  the  county,  as  well  as 
weekly  markets:  the  principal  fairs  are  the  following:— 
Alfreton,  July  31 ;  November  22  (for  horses  and  homed 
cattle).  Ashburne,  first  Tuesday  in  Januarv ;  Febmary  13 
(for  horses  and  cattle) ;  April  3 ;  May  21 ;  July  5  (do.  and 
wool);  August  16  (horses  and  cattle);  October  10  (do.); 
St  Andrew's  eve,  or  Saturday  before  (a  considerable  horse 
fair).  *  Ashover,  April  25  and  October  1 5  (cattle  and  sheep). 
Bakewell,  Easter  Monday ;  Whit  Monday ;  Aueust  26 ; 
Monday  after  October  10;  and  Monday  after  November 
22.  Belper,  May  12 ;  October  31  (cattle  and  sheep).  Bol- 
sover,  Easter  Monday.  Chapel-en-le- Frith,  Thursday  before 
Febraary  13;  March  24  and  29;  Thursday  before  Easter; 
April  30;  Holy  Thursday  and  three  weeks  after  (cattle); 
July  7  (wool);  Thursday  before  August  24  (sheep  and 
cheese) ;  Thursdav  after  September  29 ;  Thursday  before 
November  1 1  (cattle).  Chesterfield,  January  25  or  Saturday 
before  (cattle) ;  February  28  or  Saturday  before ;  first 
Saturday  in  April ;  May  4 ;  July  5  (horses  and  cattle) ; 
September  25  (cheese,  onions,  &c.) ;  last  Saturday  in  No- 
vember (cattle,  sheep).  Crich,  Old  Lady  Day ;  Old  Mi- 
chaelmas Day.  *Cubley,  November  30  (fat  hogs).  *Dai^ey 
Flash,  May  13;  October  27  (cattle  and  sheep).  Derby» 
January  25;  March  21  and  22  (cheese);  Frida^  in  Easter 
week  (cattle) ;  Friday  after  May  day ;  Friday  in  Whitsun 
week;  July  25  (cattle);  September  27,  28,  29  (cheese); 
Friday  before  Old  Michaelmas  (cattle);  October  IS 
(cheese).  Dronfield,  April  25  (cattle  and  cheese);  Au- 
gust 11.  *Duffield,  March  1  (cattle).  Higham,  first 
Wednesday  in  the  year.  *Hope,  May  12  and  Septem- 
ber 29  (cattle).  *Matlock,  February  25 ;  May  9 ;  July 
16;  October  24  (cattle  and  sheep).  *Newhaven,  Sep- 
tember 1 1 ;  October  30  (horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  a 
great  holiday  fkir).  *Plesley,  May  6,;  October  29  (horses^ 
cattle  and  sheep).  *Ripley,  Wednesday  in  Easter  week ; 
October  23  (horses  and  cattle).  *Sawley,  November  12  or 
Saturday  before  (foals).  TidesweU,  May  3  (cattle) ;  second 
Wednesday  in  September ;  October  29  (cattle  and  sheep). 
Winster,  Easter  Monday.  Wirksworth,  Shrove  Tuesday  ; 
May  12  ;  September  8  ;  October  4  and  5  (cattle). 

Those  places  which  are  marked  (*)  have  no  weekly 
markets.  Buxton  and  Cromford  have  a  market,  and  no 
fairs. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^.—The  divisions  of  Derbyshire  for 
civil  purposes  were  antiently  called  wapentakes;  and  of 
these  divisions  the  *  Domesday  Survey  mentions  five: 
Scarvedale  (ScarsdaleX  Hamestan  (supposed  to  be  what  is 
now  called  the  High  Peak  HundredX  Morlesten  (Morles- 
ton),  Walecross  (supposed  to  be  what  is  now  the  hundred 
of  Repton  and  Gresley),and  Apultre  (Appletree);  beside 
a  district  called  Peche  Fers  (Peak  Forest).  A  document 
of  a  somewhat  later  date  (the  *  Hundred  Roll,'  a.d.  1273) 
speaks  of  the  wapentakes  of  Peck  (Peak)r  Scarvedale 
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jflLpeltre,  Rgpindon  (Repington  or  ^^pton),  Greseleg^ 
(Gresley),  Littlechircli  (Litchurch),  and  Wyrkesworth 
(Wirksworth).  Other  records  speak  of  tbe  hundreds  of 
Risley  (Gresley?),  and  Sawley.  The  present  division  is 
as  follows.  The  Wirksworth  division  is  still  called  wapen- 
take :  the  others  are  called  hundreds. 

I.  High  Peak  (^03,190  acres),  North  and  North-West, 
and  Central.    Population  in  1831,  47,485. 

II.  Wirksworth  (73,880  acres),  West  and  Central.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  23,287. 

m.  Scarsdale  (144,750  acres),  ^ast  and  Central.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  53,582. 

IV.  Morleston  and  Litchurch  (77,440  acres),  South-East 
Population  in  1831,  61,779. 

V.  Appletrce  (108,170  acreslv  South-West  and  Ontral. 
Pomilatioa  in  183U  32,483. 

VL  Repms^toTi  or  Repton  and  Gresley  (55,750  acres), 
SouOi.     Population  in  1831.  16,554 

TJiere  is  in  Derbvshiro  only  one  parliamentary  horough 
and  market-town,  tx^rby,  on  the  perwent  (population 
in  1831,  23,627)  [Dkrby]  ;  the*  rther  market-towns  are  six- 
teen. Of  the  following  an  account  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  ariicles: — Al^i^oton,  between  Derby  and 
ChcsterMtl  (population  in  1 83 1,  5691);  Ashbourne,  near 
the  Dove  (pop.  4&ti4) ;  Aahovcr.  near  the  East  Moor  (pop. 
3179);  Bakewell,  on  the  Wye,  (pop.  9503);  Buxton,  near 
the  head  of  the  Wve  {pop.  l'2ll);  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  in 
the  High  Poak  (mp.  3'12{\}\  Cbesterfleld,  on  the  Rother 
(pop,  10,688);  and  Wirksworth,  between  Derby  and  Mat- 
lock (pop.  7754).  The  populalim  given  above  is  that  of 
tho  whole  parij^h,  except  in  the  ^'ases  of  Buxton,  which  is  a 
cbupelry  of  Bake  well  parish »  and  the  population  of  which  is 
indiided  in  the  statement  glvon  of  the  population  of  Bake- 
weil^  and  of  Derby,  which  ia  n  borough  containing  parts 
of  five  parishes.  Of  the  other  towns,  viz.,  Belper,  (irich, 
Oomford,  Dronfield,  Heanor,  Ilkeston,  Tides  well,  and 
Winster,  and  of  the  village  of  Matlock,  we  subjoin  an 
account.  We  observe  here,  that  Messrs.  Lysons  omit 
Dronfield  from  their  list  of  market-towns,  stating  the 
market  to  have  been  discontinued ;  and  Mr.  Farey  omits 
Ashover,  Heanor,  and  Ilkeston.  There  are  several  other 
places  which  formerly  had  markets;  those  at  Bolsover 
[Bolsover],  Higham-in-Shirland,  Hope,  Matlock,  Meas- 
ham,  and  Sawley  appear  to  have  heen  discontinued  within 
memory. 

Belper  is  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Perwent,  eight  miles 
north  of  Derby.  It  is  a  township  and  chapelry,  in  the 
parish  of  Duflfteld,  in  Appletree  hundred.  The  prosperity 
of  Belper  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  to  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton-works  of  Messrs. 
Strutt.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  toWTis  in 
Derbyshire.  The  older  buildings  form  a  very  insignificant 
portion  of  the  place,  which  consists  chiefly  of  more  modern 
and  better  erections.  New  buildings,  with  neat  exteriors, 
flower-gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  aro  ^t  spreading 
over  the  rising  grounds  about  the  town ;  and  on  tne  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Derwent  is  Bridge  Hill,  the  seat  of  G.  B. 
Strutt,  Esq.  Gritstone,  which  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes of  excellent  quality,  is  much  used  in  building.  The 
antient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  being  too  small  for 
the  increased  population  of  the  place,  a  new  church  has 
been  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  12,000/.,  defrayed 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  com- 
missioners for  building  new  churches.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
elevation  above  the  town,  and  from  its  situation  and  archi- 
tecture, which  is  of  the  florid  English  style,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  place.  It  will  accommodate  1500  persons, 
besides  300  children;  and  two-thirds  of  the  sittings  are 
free.  The  antient  chapel  is  still  used  for  evening  lectures 
and  for  a  school-room.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Unitarians  (built  in  1782,  chiefly  at  the  expQUse  of 
Messrs.  Strutt),  Independents,  Geheral  and  Particular 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  Tliere 
is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Derwent.  The 
population  of  the  chapelry  of  Belper  m  1831  was  7890;  half 
the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  are  employed  in  manu- 
ftictures.  The  chief  establishments  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Strutt,  who  have  four  cotton-mills ;  and  of  Messrs.  Ward, 
Brettle,  and  Ward,  the  most  extensive  hosiery  manufec- 
turers  in  the  kingdom :  they  make  both  silk  and  cotton 
hose.  The  manufacture  of  nails,  though  thought  to  be 
declining,  is  still  considerable.  Seams  of  coal  are  worked 
'With  advantage  about  a  mile  flrom  Belper.    Tbe  market  is 


on  Saturday.  Coaches  to  or  from  London  and  Manchester, 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  Nottihgham  and  Manchester, 
pass  through  the  town  daily.  Many  of  the  tradesmen  hold 
some  land,  and  many  persons,  whose  principal  occupation 
is  in  trade  or  manufacture,  are  also  partially  occupied  in 
agriculture. 

The  living  of  Belper  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  tbe  gift  of 
the  vicar  of  Duffield;  the  yearly  value  is  158/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  The  state  of  education,  according  to  the  par- 
liamentary return  of  1833,  was  as  follows : — 1  infant  school, 
50  boys,  30  girls;  21  day-schools,  356  boys,  288  girls,  all 
instructed  at  the  cost  of  the  narents ;  7  Sunday-schools, 
935  boys,  1027  girls:  three  or  the  Sunday-schools  have 
lending  lihnuies  attached,  and  oile  of  them  (of  above  600 
children)  is  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  There  are 
two  neat  almshouses  for  aged  people,  with  a  small  endow- 
ment 

Crich  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  chiefly  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  but  extending  into  the 
hundred  of  Scarsdale  and  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth. 
It  is  between  the  rivers  Amber  and  Derwent,  on  the  road 
from  Alfreton  to  Wh-ksworth,  five  miles  west  of  Alfreton 
and  five  east  of  Wirksworth,  and  about  twelve  miles  north 
from  Derby.  The  town  is  bliilt  on  a  considerablo  lime- 
stone hill  that  overlooks  all  the  eminences  round  it  The 
church  forms  a  very  consnicuous  object:  it  has  a  very  tall 
spire.  On  a  cliff  near  tne  .village  is  a  drcular  tower  of 
modern  erection,  from  which  an  extensive  and  bedutihil 
prospect  is  obtained.  The  parish  of  Crich  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  Crich  township,  3770  acres,  21 15  inhabitants, 
Litchurch  and  Morleston  hundred ;  Wesstngton  township, 
1260  acres,  465  inhabitants,  Scarsdale  hundred;  Tansley 
hamlet,  1150  acres,  507  inhabitants,  Wirksworth  wapen- 
take. Total,  6180  acres,  3087  mhabitants.  'fhe  inhabit- 
ants of  the  township  of  Crich,  which  includes  several  vil- 
lages round  the  town,  arb  chiefly  engaged  in  ^Forking  the 
lead-mines  round,  in  getting  limestone,  which  is  excellent 
both  for  agriculture  and  building,  and  burning  it  to  lime, 
in  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  and  in  agriculture.  There 
was  antiently  a  market  at  Crich ;  but  it  had  heen  discon- 
tinued, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  it,  hut  the  attempt  feiled ;  in  1810  it  was 
re-opened,  and  is  still  \ie\d.  It  is  on  Thursday,  but  is  not 
mucrl  resorted  to.  There  arO  two  fairs  in  the  year  for 
cattle,  pedlars*  wares,  &c. 

The  living  of  Crich  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of 
98/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gSt  of  Sir  Willoughby  Dixie. 
There  are  places  of  worship  in  the  parish  fbr  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  and  Greneral  Baptists. 

Crich  township  contained  in  1833  10  day-schools,  in 
which  were  115  boys  and  112  girls;  and  3  Sunday-schools, 
with  157  boys  and  140  girls.  In  the  other  divisions  of  the 
parish  were  1  day-school,  with  36  hoys  in  it,  and  2  Sunday- 
schools,  containing  137  boys  and  92  girls. 

Cromford  is  a  market-town,  township,  and  chapelry  in 
the  parish  and  hundred  of  Wirksworth,  chiefly  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  Derwent.  It  is  in  a  deep  valley,  en- 
closed on  the  north,  south,  and  west  by  lofly  hrhcstone 
rocks.  Cromford,  like  Belper,  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
erected  here  a  spacious  cotton-mill  onthfe  north  side  of 
the  Derwent ;  it  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  R.  and  P.  Ark- 
wright, "^ho  employ  in  these  mills  and  those  at  Masson,  a 
little  higher  up  the  Derwent,  800  persons.  The  houses 
and  mills  are  chiefly  built  of  gritstone.  The  Aurch  is  a 
plain  building,  begun  by  the  Tate  Sir  R,  Arkwright  and 
finished  by  his  son ;  there  was  a  more  antient  chapel,  but 
it  has  been  demolished  many  years. 

The  population  of  Oomford,  in  1831,  was  1291.  Lead- 
mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  lapis  calamiharis 
is  ground  and  prepared,  and  red  lead  maniiractured.  The 
Cromford  canal  terminates  here;  and  the  Oomford  and 
High  Peak  railwav  joins  the  canal  ti  short  distance  south 
of  the  town.  I'he  land  in  the  township  cbitefly  be- 
longs to  R.  Arkwright,  Esq.;  every  man  employed  at  the 
mills  capable  of  purchasing  a  cow  has  a  piece  of  land  sutfi* 
cient  to  maintain  it  allotted  to  him.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  The  educa- 
tion returns  for  1833  give  1  infant  school,  10  boys,  12  giris ; 
2  day-schools,  34  boys,  8  girls :  all  these  are  taught  at  the 
expense  of  their  parents ;  2  day  and  Sunday-schools,  partly 
supported  by  P.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  110  boys,  82  girfs,  who 
attend  daily;  50  boys,  70  girls,  who^ttend  onJ3ttnday». 
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iir.Arkwright  was  building  in  1833  two  new  school-rooms. 
There  i^  a  Methodist  chapel.  There  are  almshouses  for 
six  poor  widows.  , 

,  The  living  of  Cromford  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
annual  value  oif  96/.,  in  the  gift  of  R.  Arkwright,  Esq. 
.  Dronfield  is  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Scarsdalo, 
on  the  road  between  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield,  about  5^ 
miles  from  the  former  and  6^  ^om  the  latter,  and  30  miles 
from  Derby.  The  parish  is  extensive,  containing  15,580 
acrei$,  or  more  than  24  squa];e  miles.  It  contains,  beside 
bronfield  town  (population  in  1831,  1653),  the  townships 
of  Little  Barlow  (pop.  58),  Coal  Aston  (pop.  300),  and 
Unstone  (ppp.  586) ;  the  chapelries  of  Holmsfield(pop.  499), 
and  Dore  (pop.  527),  and  the  hamlet  of  Totley  (pop.  351); 
the  population  of  the  whole  parish  was  3974.  The  parish 
church  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  on  one  side  of  the 
town.  It  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  chiefly  in  the  deco- 
rated English  style.  The  chancel  has  been  very  j^nie ;  it 
contains  three  rich  stone  stalls,  the  foliage  of  which  is  very 
beautiful ;  but  the  large  east  window  has  been  deprived  of 
its  trac^.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Quakers,  Wes- 
ley^n^,  and  Independents. 

There  are  spme  manufactures  carried  on  at  Dronfield, 
chiefly  of  iron  goods,  as  cast  iron  chains  and  nails,  axes, 
chisels,  and  oth^r  edge  tqols,  cqmpion  cutlery,  and  agricul- 
tural imi^ements.  The  m^ket,  which  Farey  states  to  be 
much  declined  and  which  other  authorities  state  to  be  discon- 
tinued, is  on  Thursday.  There  were  in  1833  a  well-endowed 
free-school  for  60  boys  and  20  girls;  3  boarding-schools  (1 
was  for  day-scholars  also),  with  nearly  100  chil£en:  6  day- 
schools,  with  nes^ly  200  children ;  2  Sunday-schools,  with 
105  boys  and  110  girls.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  yearly  value  224/.,  with  a 
glebe-house. 

The  dependent  districts  of  the  parish  have  some  m^nu&c- 
tures  similar  to  those  of  the  town  itself.  They  contained  in 
1833  6  day-schools,  with  203  children:  some  of  these  schools 
have  small  endowments;  1  day  ana  Sunday-school,  with 
60  day  and  70  Sunday  scholars^  partly  supported  by  an 
e^dowment;  and  5  Sunday-schools,  with  253  children. 
(Education  Returm  for  1833.)  Dore  (which  appears  to 
include  Totley)  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value 
of  90/.,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam;  Holmsfield  is 
also  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value  of  97/.,  with 
a  glebe-house.  Beauchief  Abbey  will  be  noticed  pre- 
sently. 

Heanof  is  a  market-town  or  village  in  the  hundred  of 
Morleston  and  Litchurch,  on  the  road  from  Derby  to  Mans- 
field (Notts.)f  about  nine  miles  from  JDerby.  The  parish 
is  extensive,  containing  6870  acres  (or  nearlv  11  square 
miles),  and  a  population  (in  1831)  of  5380  inhabitants,  thus 
distributed: — Heanor  township,  2672;  (}odnor  and  Loscow 
township,  1439 ;  Shipley  township,  632 ;  and  Codnor  Castle 
and  Park  Liberty  (extra-parochial),  637.  Heanor  is  well 
situated  for  trade,  the  Erewash  canal  passing  through  the 
parish,  and  the  neighbouring  district  having  many  coal- 
pits. There  are  manufactories  for  cotton  ^oods,  hosiery, 
and  bobbin-net  lace.  The  market,  according  to  Messrs. 
Lysons,  is  on  Wednesday ;  it  is  very  small,  and  some  au- 
thorities state  that  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  109/.,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Th&  education  returns  iot  1833  compre- 
hended 12  day-schools,  with  234  children,  and  5  Sunday- 
schools,  with  824  children.  There  are  Independent,  Par- 
ticular Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  ineeting-houses 
in  the  parish.  . 

Ilkeston  is  in  the  hundred  of  Morleston  und  LiU-hurcIi, 
nine  miles  from  Derby,  on  one  of  the  roads  to  Nottingham, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Erewash.  llie  parish  eontains  229  tJ 
acres,  and  a  population  of  4446,  a  cun^fiderable  portion  ot 
whom  are  engaged  in  manufactures  or  gn  the  coal-pits  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  church  has  a  sbn©  screen  in  tha 
early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  three  stalb  in  the 
cnanceL  The  principal  manufacturer  art*  of  sto€kings  uud 
lace.  A  warm  mineral  spring,  the  pri^p^rtiesi  of  which  arn 
said  to  differ  from  those  of  &li  others^  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  resemble  tliose  of  the  Seltzer  wati-r,  hiis  been  lately  dis- 
covered, and  is  coming  rapidly  intij  repute.  The  water, 
taken  internally,  and  the  baths,  hav<^  ht>cn  found  efficaeiuiLS 
in  many  complaint^.  The  Erewash  and  tliti  Natbrouk 
canajs  both  pass  through  the  parish.  The  mark&i  b  held 
ocqasionally  on.  Thursdays  for  fruit  and  vecrctables.  Tho 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  IM^^  ^ith  a 


glebe-house,  in  t!lie  gift  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.    The  edu 
cation  returns  for  1833  gave  17  day-schools  (1  with  a  small 
endowment),  containing  215  boys  and  144  girls;  and  7 
Sunday-schools,  with  427  boys  and  414  girls,  one  of  which 
has  a  lending  library  attached.  . 

Matlock  is,ii>  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth,on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Derwent,  18  mile^  from  Derby.  The  parish  of 
Matlock  contains  3960  acres,  or  more  than  6  sauare  miles. 
Til©  five  principal  villages  in  it  are  Matlock,  Matlock 
Baths,  Matlock  Bank,  Harston  or  Hearthstone,  and  Ryber. 
The  village  of  Matlock  is  antient,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  persons  employed  in  the  neighbouring  lead-mines  and 
in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Matlock  batn  is  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  village,  nearer  to  Derby,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  visiters,  as  much  for  the  beau^  of  the 
situation  as  for  the  baths.  There  are  three  inns  or  hotels, 
several  lodging-houses,  and  a  museum,  containing  an  excel- 
lent and  tastefully-arranged  collection  of  minerals,  shells, 
and  birds,  and  some  articles  of  sculpture.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Derwent  at  Matlock  village.  The  church  is  a 
small  edifice  in  the  later  English  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. There  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses  in  the 
parish.  The  population  of  Matlock,  in  1831,  was  326^. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  annual  value  of  320/.,  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  Uie  gift  of  the  dean  of  Lincoln.  The  mar- 
ket formerly  held  at  Matlock  has  been  idiscontinued,  but 
the  place  is  well  supplied  with  provisions.  The  education 
returns  for  1833  comprehended  U  day-schools,  1  of  them 
supported  by  endowment,  and  containing  30  boys,  the 
other  10  containing  127  boys  and  92  girls;  2  boarding- 
schools,  with  12  boys  and  24  girls;  and  4  Sunday-schools, 
with  214  boys  and  233  girk. 

Matlock  village  and  bath  are  in  a  dale  which  extends  for 
two  miles  north  and  south,  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep 
rocks,  whose  naked  sides  lise  to  the  height  of  nearly  300 
feet ;  the  summits  are  sometimes  bare,  sometimes  covered 
with  wood.  Through  this  dale  the  Derwent  flows,  and  its 
banks  are  lined  with  trees,  except  where  the  rocks  approach, 
and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  Not  far 
from  Matlock  is  willerslev  Castle,  built  by  Sir  R.  Ark- 
wright, and  occupied  by  his  descendants.  The  Matlock 
waters  were  brouglit  into  notice  about  1698,  when  a  bath 
was  paved  and  built ;  but  the  place  for  a  long  time  pre- 
sented few  conveniences.  At  later  periods  other  springs 
were  discovered,  and  new  baths  formed.  The  waters  have 
a  temperature  of  about  66**  or  68**  of  Fahrenheit.  They 
are  considered  to  resemble  the  Bristol  waters,  and  are  re- 
commended in  bilious  disorders,  in  phthisis,  diabetes,  and 
other  complaints. 

Tideswell  is  a  market- town  and  parish  in  the  High  Peak 
hundred,  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  road  from  Derby  to 
Manchester  by  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  nearly  35  miles  from 
Durby.  It  !£  a  small  town  situalcd  in  a  bottom  amid  bleak 
naked  hills:  immediately  round  the  town  are  some  well- 
grown  trees.  The  houses  are  low,  irregularly  t-ituated,  and  ill 
built,  and  the  general  appeai-ance  of  the  plneo  indicates  the 
absence  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  cleanliiie^s.  A  rivulet  of 
clear  water  ruiis  through  the  town;  the  ebbing  well,  which 
\%  supposed  to  have  given  name  ta  the  town,  has  ceased  to 
flow.  The  church  is  a  fine  building  in  the  IWm  of  a  cross, 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
principally  in  the  dpceraled  English  style.  The  chancel  is 
lighled  by  nine  richly  ornamented  Gothic  windows,  and 
contains  the  monument  of  Robert  Pursgluve,  suffragan 
bishop  of  ttull  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  founder  of  a  free- 
ichool  and  almshouses  for  twelve  peor  peopk  at  Tideswell. 
The  tower  of  the  church  is  at  the  west  end :  it  is  embattled, 
and  has  ei^ht  pinnacles^  There  was  formerl]^  a  chapel  of 
Ijigher  antiquity  than  the  church,  but  the  rums  were  de- 
molished some  time  sjnce.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day. That  part  of  the  parish  which  contains  the  town  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1553,  many  of  them  are  engaged  in 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton :  previous  to  the"  introduction 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  mining  was  the  predominant 
occupation.  The  hamlets  of  Litton  and  Wheston,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Wormhill,  which  are  comprehended  in  Tideswell 
parish,  had  in  1831  a  population  of  866,  75,  and  313,  re- 
spectively, making  the  aggregate  population  of  the  parish 
2807.  Ine  hving  of  Tideswell  is  a  vicarajge,  in  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Litchfield,  m  whose 
gift  it  is:' the  annual  value  is  109/.,  with  a  glebe-house* 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Wormhill  is  of  the  annual  value 
of  270/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  trustees. 
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In  1833,  beside  the  free-school  (which  contained  71  boys), 
there  were  four  day-schools,  containing  about  60  boys  and 
100  girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  supported  by  the 
church  people,  containing  45  to  50  boys ;  the  other  by  the 
Methodists,  containing  75  boys  and  85  giils.  In  Wheston, 
Wormhill,  and  Litton,  were  four  day-schools  (one  having 
a  very  small  endowmentX  containing  70  to  80  children ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  about  100  children. 

Winster  is  a  market-town  and  chanelry  in  the  parish  of 
Youlgrave,  in  the  hundr^  of  High  Peak.  It  lies  between 
two  roads  which  lead  from  Derby  to  Manchester,  one  by 
Wirksworth,  the  other  by  Ashbourne :  by  the  former  it  is 
24  miles  from  Derby,  by  the  latter  more  than  25.  This  little 
town  runs  along  the  side  of  a  steep  eminence.  The  houses 
are  built  of  limestone,  and  are  partly  thatched  and  partly 
covered  with  stone :  they  are  intermingled  with  orcnardis 
and  gardens.  The  church  is  small ;  it  has  preserved  some 
features  of  Norman  architecture,  but  it  has  been  much 
altered.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  population  of 
the  chapelry  in  1831  was  951 :  that  of  the  whole  parish 
(which  is  large,  and  extends  into  Wirksworth  hundred) 
was  3681 :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining. 
The  living  of  Youlgrave  is  a  vicarage,  m  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  of  the  annual  value  of  214/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Winster  is  worth  1 04/.  a  year, 
and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  freeholders.  The  chapelry  contained 
in  1833  one  infant  school  (with  above  40  children) ;  three 
day-schools  (one  partially  endowed),  with  more  than  120 
children,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  120  boys  and 
160  girls.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  diapel.  In  the 
whole  parish  there  were  (beside  the  above)  9  day-schools 
(some  of  them  partly  supported  by  donation  or  endowment), 
with  233  chiloren,  ana  7  Sunday-schools,  with  524  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  several  barrows  on  the  commons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winster;  in  one  which  was  opened  in  1768, 
several  antiquities  were  found. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — ^Der- 
byshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry:  it 
constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  which  is  subdivided 
into  the  six  rural  deaneries  of  Ashbourne,  Castillar,  Ches- 
terfield, Derby,  High  Peak,  and  Repington,  or  Rep  ton. 
The  deanery  of  High  Peak  has  by  some  been  called  the 
archdeacon]^  of  Derby,  as  though  this  were  an  ecclesias- 
tical subdivision  of  the  county.  The  number  of  parishes 
was  given  by  Camden  from  Wolsey's  list  at  106  ;  but  later 
authorities  make  them  more  numerous ;  Pilkinefton  states 
them  at  1 16,  their  dependent  chapelries  at  69,  and  the  extra- 
parochial  chapels  at  2 :  Messrs.  Lysons  state  the  parishes 
at  117;  with  67  chapels,  in  52  of  which  (49  parochial,  3 
extra-parochial)  the  rites  of  marriage  and  sepulture  are 
performed;  many  of  these  are  frequently  described  as 
parish  churches.  The  population  returns  contain  a  list  of 
140  parishes  (beside  4  which  are  chiefly  in  other  counties), 
3  extra-parochial  chapelries,  and  46  dependent  chapelries. 
The  difference  between  these  numbers  and  those  given  by 
Messrs.  Lysons,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  supposing 
several  of  the  dependent  chapelries  to  be  entered  as  distinct 
parishes.  Of  the  117  parishes  nven  by  Messrs.  Lysons,  50 
are  rectories,  58  vicarages,  and  9  donatives,  or  perpetual 
curacies.  Some  of  the  Derbyshire  parishes  are  very  large, 
especially  those  in  the  High  P^  hundred.  Glossop 
parish  contains  49,960  acres,  or  more  than  79  square  miles ; 
jSakewell,  43,020,  or  above  67  souare  miles  ;  Hope,  36,160, 
or  above  56  square  miles ;  and  Hartington  (in  WirksworUi 
hundred),  24,1 60,  or  above  37  square  mUes :  9  other  parishes 
in  the  county  have  from  10,000  to  20,000  acres,  or  from  15 
to  30  square  miles. 

Derbyshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit:  the  assizes  and 
the  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Derby,  except  the  Easter 
sessions,  which  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  Until  the 
year  1569  this  county  and  Nottinghamshire  formed  but 
one  shrievalty.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  assizes 
for  both  counties  were  held  at  Nottingham :  afterwards, 
until  Derby  was  made  a  distinct  shrievalty,  tliey  were  held 
alternately  at  Nottingham  and  Derby. 

B^ide  th^  ordinary  county  jurisdiction,  Derby  has  some 
legal  peculiarities,  the  relics  of  the  institutions  of  former 
times.  The  hundred  of  Appletree  and  the  honour  of  Tut- 
bury  form  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  courts  of 
pleas  of  the  duchy,  commonly  called  the  three  weeks'  courts, 
are  held  at  Sudbury  for  the  hundred  of  Appletree,  and  at 
Tutbury  (which  is  in  Staffordshire)  for  the  honour  of  Tut- 


bury.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  coiurts  extends  to  most 
places  in  the  county;  in  them  all  debts  and  damages  und^ 
forty  shillings  are  recoverable.  The  Peveril  court  has  like- 
wise a  very  extensive  jurisdiction ;  actions  are  brought  in 
it  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  the  proceedings  are 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  than  m  the  courts  at 
Westminster.  This  court  is  held  at  Basford,  near  Not- 
tingham. 

Derbyshire  has  some  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  con- 
nected with  the  working^  of  the  lead-mines.  These  lawft 
an4  regulations  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  principal 
part  of  the  county  where  lead  ore  is  found  in  any  conside- 
rable quantity  is  called  *  the  King's  Field,'  and  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  High  Peak  hundred.  *  The  Kinj^s  Field '  his 
been  from  time  immemorial  let  on  lease.  The  lessees  (of 
whom,  when  Pilkington  wrote  his  account  of  Derbyshire, 
A.  D.  1789,  there  were  two)  have  each  in  his  respective 
district  a  steward  and  barmasters.  The  steward  presides  as 
judge  in  the  barmote  courts,  and,  with  twenty-four  jurymen, 
chosen  every  hdf-year,  determines  all  disputes  wmch  arise 
respecting  the  working  of  the  mines.  Debts  incurred  in 
working  the  mines  are  cognizable  in  these  courts.  These 
courts  meet  twice  a  year,  or  oflener  if  need  be.  The  court 
for  the  High  Peak  district  meets  at  Monyash,  that  for  the 
wapentake  district  at  the  town  of  Wirksworth. 

The  office  of  the  barmaster  is  principally  to  put  miners 
into  the  possession  of  veins  that  they  have  discovered,  and 
to  collect  the  proportion  of  ore  to  which  the  lessee  of  the 
crown  or  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  claim.  When  a 
miner  has  discovered  a  new  vein  of  ore  in  *  the  King's 
Field,'  he  may  acquire  a  title  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
it,  provided  it  be  not  in  a  garden,  orchard,  or  high  road,  by 
a  proper  application  to  the  barmaster  of  the  liberty.  Should 
the  miner  neglect  to  work  the  vein,  the  barmaster  may, 
after  a  certain  time,  dispose  of  it  to  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  try  it 

There  are  four  members  of  parliament  returned  for  the 
county  (two  for  the  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  divi- 
sion), and  two  for  the  borough  of  Derby.  The  northern 
division  of  the  county  includes  the  hundreds  of  High  Peak 
and  Scarsdale,  and  part  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth : 
the  principal  place  of  election  is  Bakewell,  and  the  polling 
stations  are  Bakewell,  Chesterfield,  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
The  southern  division  includes  the  hundreos  of  Appletree, 
Morlestou  and  Litchurch,  and  Repton  and  Gresley,  and 
part  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth :  the  principal  place 
of  election  is  Derby,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Derby, 
Ashbourne,  Wirksworth,  Melbourne,  and  Helper. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Before  the  Roman  conquest 
Derbyshire  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  C>)ritani,  who,  with  the  Comavii,  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  midland  district  frx)m  the  Lincolnshire  coast  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee.  Upon  the  con- 
quest of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  its  division  into 
provinces,  Derbyshire  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Flavia  Csesariensis,  not  (as  Pilkington,  and  after  him, 
Messrs.  Lysons  state)  of  Britannia  Prima. 

Jhe  barren  moors  of  this  county  abound  in  masses  of 
eritstone,  and  single  stones  of  vast  size  appearing  above 
the  surface :  many  tors  (as  Mock  Beggar  Hall,  on  Stanton 
moor,  between  Winster  and  Bakewell,  Robin  Hood's  Mark, 
on  Ajshover  common,  &c.)  and  rocking  stones  have  been 
found,  and  many  rock  basins ;  but  all  these,  to  which  it  was 
once  common  to  ascribe  a  druidical  origin,  seem  referable, 
like  the  granite  tors  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  [Corn- 
wall], rather  to  natural  causes.  There  are  however  circles 
of  stones  some  upright  stones,  and  tumuli  or  barrows  of  earth 
and  stones,  (called  m  Derbyshire,  i  lows '),  and  some  rude 
military  works  which  appear  to  be  memorials  of  the  early  in- 
habitants. The  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments  is  the 
stone  circle  of  Arbelows,  or  Arbor-low,  two  or  three  miles 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Winster.  An  elliptical  area  of 
fifty-two  yards  by  forty-six  (having  the  greater  diameter  in 
a  direction  north  and  south),  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch  six 
yards  broad,  and  an  outer  bank  formed  of  the  soil  thrown 
out  from  the  ditch,  five  yards  high  on  the  inside.  In  the 
inclosure  there  are  openings  or  entrances  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  about  fourteen  yards  wide,  and  adjacent  to  the 
southern  entrance  is  a  small  mound  or  barrow.  About 
thirty  rough  unhewn  stones  about  five  feet  long  by  three 
broad,  and  one  foot  thick,  lie  round  the  inclosure,  having 
their  smaller  ends  pointing  towards  the  centre :  there  is 
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rensou  to  think  these  once  stood  obliquely  on  one  end. 
About  fourteen  smaller  stones  are  intermingled  with  these 
in  a!i  irregular  manner,  and  there  are  three  stones  lying 
near  the  centre,  one  of  which  is  larger  than  any  other 
within  the  area.     (Pilkington*8  Derbyshire.) 

The  antient  British  road,  the  Rykneld  Street,  and  the 
Roman  road,  which  usually  coincided  with  it,  cross  this 
county  in  its  whole  extent  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
from  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  to  those  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Rykneld  Street  enters  Derbyshire  where  Monk's-bridge, 
over  the  Dove,  now  stands,  and  runs  north-east  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Little  Chester,  supposed  to  be  the  Roman  station  Der- 
ventio :  the  Rykneld  Street  is  supposed  to  have  passed  the 
Derwent  by  a  ford,  perhaps  at  the  town  of  Derby,  the  Roman 
road  by  a  bridge  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  [Derby.] 
The  two  roads  meet  again  near  Derventio,  and  they  may  be 
traced  in  a  direction  nearly  N.N.E.  towards  Chesterfield. 

Chestertield  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  station, 
the  Lutudarum  of  Ravennas;  and  the  first  part  of  the  name 
of  the  town  (Chester — which,  with  its  kindred  forms,  cester 
and  caster,  usually  indicates  the  site  of  a  Roman  station) 
and  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  there  give  probability  to 
the  supposition.-  The  name  of  Lutudarum  in  an  abridged 
form  (LVT  and  lvtvd)  is  stamped  on  three  Roman  pigs  of 
lead  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  which  have  been  found 
at  different  times  near  Matlock.  {Library  qf  Entertainijig 
Knowledge;  Townley  Gallery,  vol.  il.,  p.  288.) 

A  second  Roman  road  has  been  traced  from  Brough  in 
Hope  Dale  to  Buxton,  both  of  which  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  Roman  stations.  At  Brough  three  sides  of  the  station, 
which  was  an  oblong  310  feet  by  270,  are  still  perfect; 
and  the  foundations  of  a  temple  and  another  large  build- 
ing, with  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered.  At 
Buxton  several  Roman  baths  have  been  discovered,  and 
three  of  their  roads  at  least,  the  one  mentioned  above,  one 
from  Derventio,  and  a  third  from  Mancunium  (Manchester), 
meet  here, — a  sufficient  indication  of  the  site  of  a  station. 
It  is  conjectured  that  it  was  the  Aquee  mentioned  by  Ra- 
vennas. Another  Roman  road,  locally  designated  Long 
Lane,  runs  through  the  county  from  the  river  Dove  at  or 
near  Rocester,  which  from  its  name  was  probably  a  station, 
to  Derventio,  and  appeal's  to  have  continued  in  the  same 
line  from  thence  into  Nottinghamshire.  Another  Roman 
road,  locally  deiignated  the  Doctor's  Gate,  runs  from  the 
station  of  Melandra  Castle,  in  Glossop  paiish,  on  the  border  of 
Cheshire,  to  Brough.  There  are  some  traces  of  other  roads. 
Derventio,  now  Little  Chester  [Derby],  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  considerable  Roman  station  in  the  county. 
The  stations  at  Buxton,  Brough  in  Hope  Dale,  and  Melan- 
dra Castle  in  Glossop,  have  been  mentioned.  The  last  is 
on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  meeting  of  two  mountain 
streams:  it  is  nearly  square,  366  feet  by  336  ;  the  ramparts 
and  part  of  the  ditch  still  remain,  and  the  gates  ana  the 
site  of  the  Preetorium  may  be  discovered :  there  are  the 
foundations  of  many  buildings  on  the  side  doping  to  the 
water.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  on  uncertain  grounds, 
that  there  were  Roman  stations  at  Parwich,  between  Buxton 
and  Ashbourne,  and  at  Pentrich,  on  the  Rykneld  Street, 
between  Derventio  and  the  modern  Chesterfield:  there 
are  camps  of  the  Roman  form  at  both  these  places.  The 
two  camps,  one  on  a  hill  above  Castleton,  and  the  other  at 
Combe  Moss,  four  miles  from  Buxton,  may  perhaps  hare 
been  Roman  summer  camps. 

Of  Roman  antiquities  the  most  remarkable  are  an  altar 
preserved  at  Haddon  Hall,  a  silver  plate  found  in  Risley 
park,  and  the  pigs  of  load  found  near  Matlock.  These  last 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  Romans  having  wrought  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbyshire;'  and  the  number  of  their  roads 
and  stations  indicates  the  importance  they  attached  to  the 
district.  It  is  considered  by  some  (Glover,  Hist,  of  Derby- 
shire) that  the  working  of  the  mines  was  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest. 

In  the  Saxon  division  of  England,  Derb3rshire  was  com- 
prehended in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  and  Repandun,  or 
Reptou,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent,  was  one  of  the 
royal  residences.  In  the  great  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  I.  and  Alfred  [Alfred], 
Derbyshire  was  overrun  by  them,  and  in  the  wars  which 
Alfred  and  his  successors  maintained  against  tlicm  this 
county  was  frequently  tlie  scene  of  contest.  The  town  of 
Derby  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  [Derdy.]  At  the 
Norman  conquest  considerable  grants  of  land  within  the 
county  were  made  to  Henry  de  Ferrers,  whose  son  Robert 


was  the  first  earl  Ferrers.    Another  Robert,  son  of  the  first 
earl  Ferrers,  was  created  earl  of  Derby  in  1 138.    William 
Peverel,  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror,  received  also  con- 
siderable grants.    He  built  the  castle  of  the  Peak ;  and  he,  or 
his  son,  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  original  Bolsover  C!!astle. 
[Bolsover.]    The  Peak  castle  is  now  an  '  ill-shapen  ruin,' 
situated  on  the  verge  of  the  rocky  precipice  that  forms  the 
roof  of  the  Peak  cavern  at  Castleton.     It  was  small,  but, 
from  its  situation,  very  strong.    In  the  civil  war  in  the 
rei^  of  Henry  II.,  Robert,  eaii  Ferrers  and  Derby,  who 
had  supported  prince  Henry  in  hb  rebellion  against  his 
father,  surrendered  his  castles  of  Duffield  in  Derbyshire 
and  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire  to  the  king.     He  was  after- 
wards deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Derby  by  Richard  I^  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  own  brother  John.    In  the  civil  war  in 
the  time  of  John,  William  earl  Ferrers,  who  had  obtained 
a  new  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Derby,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  king's  party,  took  the  castles  of  the  Peak  and  Bolsover,  • 
which  had  by  this  time  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
verel &mily,  and  were  held  by  some  of  the  party  of  the 
insurgent  barons.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.  the  earl  of 
Ferrers  and  Derby  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  insur- 
gent barons ;  but  having  been  worsted  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Henry,  the  king's  nephew,  at  the  battle  of  Chesterfield, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Derby,  with  the  vast  pos- 
sessions attached  to  it.    These  were  afterwards  given  to 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  lU.,  and  thus 
eventually  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster.   No  public  events  of  interest  are  connected  with 
Derbyshire  until  after  the  Reformation.    The  earldom  of 
Derby,  in  connection  with  that  of  Lancaster,  descended 
from  prince  Edmund  to  his  son  Thomas,  who  headed  ar^ 
insurrection  of  the  barons  against  Piers  Gavestone  and 
Hugh  de  Si  encer,  the  successive  minions  of  Edward  II. : 
the  failure  of  this  last  enterprise  led  to  the  death  of  the 
earl,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Boroughbridge,  and 
beheaded  in  Pontefi-act  Castle  in   132*2.      He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  possessions  by  his  brother  Henry, 
who  supported  queen  Isabella  and  the  earl  of  March 
(Roger  Mortimer)  in  their  successful  attempt  to  dethrone 
lEidward  II.    The  earl  was  appointed  head  of  the  council  of 
twelve  bishops  and  peers,  to  whom  the  government  was 
ostensibly  intrusted.      He  died  in   1344,   and  was   suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and  Derby  by  his  son 
Henry,  who  had,  with  the  title  though  not  the  possessions 
of  earl  of  Derby,  commanded  the  English  forces  inGuienne 
with  signal  success.    This  Henry  died  without  male  issue ; 
his  daughter  Blanch  married  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  son 
of  Edward  III.,  who  thus  became  earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Derby,  and  transmitted  these  titles  to  his  son,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.    The  earldom  of  Derby  was  conferred  by  Henr^ 
VII.  upon  his  supporter,  lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it 
has  ever  since  contmued. 

Derbyshire  contains  various  relics  of  the  middle  ages, 
baronial,  ecclesiastical,  and  monastic.  Besides  the  Peak 
Castle,  there  are  some  remains  of  C!odnor  Castle,  near 
Heanor,  the  antient  residence  of  the  Greys  of  Codnor- 
these  remains  are  partly  converted  into  a  farm-house.  Had- 
don Hall,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  is  on  the  north- 
east or  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  below  Bakewell :  it  consists 
of  two  courts  of  irregular  form,  approaching  to  squares, 
surrounded  by  suites  of  apartments,  and  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  have  a  domestic,  not  a  military  character.  The 
chapel  and  the  hall,  the  most  antient  parts,  were  erected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  no  part  of  the 
edifice  appears  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  except  some  of  the  interior  fittings,  which 
may  be  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  situation  is  beau- 
tiful, and  the  variety  of  the  outline  and  the  fine  trees  round 
the  hall  render  it  a  very  picturesque  object  Hardwick 
Hall  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  EUzabeth*s  reign,  and  has  remained  unaltered 
since  the  time  of  its  erection ;  it  is  between  Chesterfield 
and  Mansfield,  and  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Some  of  the  furniture  is  perhaps  older  than  the  house 
itself,  and  was  removed  from  the  old  hall,  now  in  ruins, 
near  the  present  mansion.  .There  is  at  Hardwick  some 
embroidery  done  by  Mary,  aueen  of  Scots,  who  was  impri- 
soned here  and  at  (jhatsworlh  and  South  Winfield  for  some 
time.  South  Winfield  manor-house,  near  Alfireton,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  ruined  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Charles  I. :  the  remains  present  some  beautiful  features. 
The  chiirches  of  Derbyshire  contain  some  very  antient     P 
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portions.  Repton  church  ha^  under  the  chancel  a  very 
curious  Norman  or  rather  Saxon  cr^pt,  which  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  was  a  part  of  the  conventual  church  de- 
stroyed here  hy  the  Danes,  k.d.  874.  The  rest  of  the  church 
is  of  a  later  period;  the  architecture  is  varied,  partly 
Norman,  partly  early  English,  and  partly  decorated  Eng- 
lish :  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are  very  lofty  and  of  fine 
outline,  are  in  the  perpendicular  English  style.  Melhoume 
church,  near  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  early  Norman  architecture,  and  is  nearly  in  its 
original  state.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  to  be  as  antient  as  the  seventh  century.  The 
desecrated  chapel  at  Streetly  is  a  Norman  edifice,  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  windows,  which  have  been  en- 
larged, and  the  roof:  the  ornaments  are  elaborate  and  well 
executed.  The  remains  of  early  Gothic  architecture  in 
Derbyshire  are  few  and  by  no  means  remarkable,  except 
All  Saints  church  at  Derby  [Derby],  and  perhaps  Ash- 
bourne, Bakewell,  Chesterfield,  and  Dronfield  churches, 
the  last  of  which  has  been  noticed  above.  [Ashbourne, 
Bakbw2LL,  Chbstkrfield.] 

The  monastic  establishments  of  Derbyshire  were  neither 
large  nor  wealthy ;  there  are  very  few  remains  of  them. 
Some  remains  of  Repton  priory  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
at  Repton  and  in  the  master's  house.  Repton  has  been 
noticed  as  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Mercia.  The  priory 
was  the  place  of  sepulture  for  several  of  that  royal  race. 
After  the  old  Saxon  priory  was  destroyed  b^  the  Danes  (see 
above),  a  monastery  of  Black  (or  Augustinian)  canons  was 
founded  here  by  Maud,  widow  of  Ranulph,  second  earl  of 
Chester.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was 
167/.  ISs.  2,d,  gross,  or  118/.  8«.  6(f.  clear.  There  are  at 
Yeaveley,  four  miles  south  of  Ashbourne,  some  ruins  of 
a  chapel,  formerly  a  preceptory  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Of  Dale  Abbey,  6)  miles  east  of  Derby, 
founded  in  1204,  for  Premonstratensian  Canons  (clear 
yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  144/.  12i.),  there  are  no 
remains,  except  the  arch  of  the  east  window  of  the  church. 
Beauchief  Abbey,  Norton,  near  Sheffield,  is  just  within 
the  boundary  of  Derbyshire:  it  was  founded  in  1183,  for 
Premonstratensian  or  White  Canons,  bv  Robert  Fitz 
Ranulph,  lord  of  Alfreton,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Thomas  ii  Becket,  in  expiation  of  whose 
murder  the  abbey  was  built,  and  to  whom,  when  canonized, 
it  was  dedicated.  Its  yearly  revenues,  at  the  dissolution, 
were  1.57/.  lu*.  2rf.  gross,  or  126/.  3#.  Ad.  clear.  The  only 
part  of  the  abbey  now  remaining  is  the  west  end  of  the 
conventual  church,  which  is  u^  as  the  chapel  of  the 
extra-parochial  district  of  Beauchief.  The  architecture  is 
plain,  but  the  situation  amidst  woods  and  hills  delightful. 
Dr.  Pegge  denies  that  Beauchief  Abbey  was  erected  in  ex- 
piation of  Becket*s  death,  or  that  Fitz  Ranulph  had  any 
connection  with  that  deed. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  Derby- 
shire, since  the  Reformation,  occurred  during  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.    The  county  at  first  declared  for  the  king, 
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who,  after  setting  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  marched 
to  Derby ;  but  it  was  soon  brought  over  to  the  side  of  the 
parliament  by  the  activity  and  influence  of  Sir  John  Gell, 
Mrho,  marching  from  Hull  into  Derbyshire  (October,  1642X 
with  a  regiment  of  foot,  only  140  men,  raised  200  men  at 
^Chesterfield,  and,  proceeding  to  Derby,  garrisoned  that 
town.  South  Winfield  manor-house  was  also  garrisoned 
for  the  parliament.  In  November,  1642,  Sir  John  drove 
Sir  Francis  Wortley  and  the  king's  forces  from  Wirks- 
worth  and  the  Peak,  took  Bretby  House,  south  of  the  Trent, 
which  had  been  fortified  by  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and 
defeated  the  royalists  at  Swarkestone  bridge  on  the  Trent. 
Next  year  (i^D.  1643)  he  took  Bolsover  Oistle,  which  the 
earl  of  Newcastle  had  fbrtified  for  the  kin?;  and  his  brother. 
Colonel  Gell,  took  Sutton  House,  near  Chesterfield,  which 
had  been  also  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  lord  Deincourt. 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  is  said,  however,  to  have  gained  a 
victory  over  the  parliamentarians  near  Chesterfield;  he 
afterwards  took  South  Winfield  manor-house;  and  the 
royalists  possessed  themselves  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county.  In  March,  1644,  there  was  an  engagement  on 
Bgginton  Heath,  Hear  the  junction  of  the  Dove  with  the 
Trent,  in  which  the  victory  was  doubtfiil.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year.  Sir  John  Gell  took  South  Winfield 
mandr-house,  and  defeited  the  ibrces  sent  to  relieve  it;  and 
General  Crawford,  another  parUamentwr  commander,  took 
Bolsover  Castle  and  Stavely  House.  The  king,  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby  (a.i^.  1645),  retreated  through  Derbyshire 
into  Yorkshire,  gainifig  some  advantages  over  Sir  John 
Gtell  by  the  way.  The  Hubsequent  events  of  the  war  were 
unimportant. 

The  advance  of  the  young  pretender  to  Derby  in  1 745 
has  been  tioticed  in  the  account  of  the  town  of  Derby. 
[Derby.] 

Statistics. — IhpuiaHon,  Derbyshire  ia  both  an  agri- 
_  cultural  and  man ufiicturing  county ;  it  ranked  the  twenty- 
ninth  on  the  list  of  agriculttiial  counties  in  1811,  but  m 
1831  it  was  the  thiitjr-second,  its  manufacturing  class 
having  Increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  agricul- 
tural clas.s.  Of  68,178  males  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  in  1831,  18,176  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  10,593  of  whom  were 
labourers ;  and  8863  were  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in 
making  manufacturing  machinery;  there  were  likewise 
10,897  labourers  not  employed  as  agriculturists.  Of  those 
employed  in  manufactures,  about  1700  were  engaged  in 
the  cotton-yam  and  in  the  silk  manufieuctures ;  1400  in 
fVame-work  and  twist;  1200  in  cotton  and  silk  hosiery; 
calico  and  ginghams,  600;  lace  and  twist  net,  450;  tape, 
60;  paper,  40;  and  about  1400  not  accurately  classed,  en- 
gaged in  some  of  the  above  manufactures  and  in  the  pre- 
laration  of  dye  colours.  &c.;  of  these  about  960  were 
employed  in  the  town  of  Derby. 

The  following  summarv  of  the  population  taken  at  the 
enumeration  of  1831,  exhibits  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
&p.,  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 
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Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
76,028,  or  not  quite  47^  per  cent,  which  is  about  1 0  per 
cent,  below  the  general  rate  of  increase  throu^out  Eng- 
land. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^.^-The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  tiie  ftiur  dates  ef— 
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1801  verQ  £54,459,  wbich  w«s  ««.  9^1 

1811    „       93.963      „        „  10*.  \d.\       for  each 
1821     „       86,766      „        „    8*.  ld,t    inhabitant 
1831     „        78,717       „         „     6*.  7rf.) 
The  sum  expended  fbr  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  25th  March,  1836,  was  55,0)8/.  U.,  and  assuming 
that  the  population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per- 
centage since  1831,  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that 
period,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  4*.  5d.  for  each 
inhabitant.     All  these  averages  are  bekw  those  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Derb3r8hire  ibr  poor's-rates,  oounty- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1833,  was  108,074«r'.  6«.,  and  was  levied  upon  various 
desci'iptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

£  *, 

On  land        ....        81,846  0 

„  dwelling-houses               .            .        20,340  6 

„  mills,  foctorics.  See.         .             •          3,358  3 

„  manorial  profite,  navigation,  &c.            2,529  17 

£108,074    6 

The  amount  expended  was  :— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor      .             .  76,685  19 

For  suits  oflaw,removsd  of  paupers,  &0.  4,211  11 

For  other  purposes   .             .             .  30,226     2 

£111,123  12 
In  the'  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  Ipcal  purposes  are 
not  distinguished.  In  the  years  1^34,  1835,  and  1836, 
107,236/.  19*.,  93,392^  19*.,  and  80,578/.  17*.,  were  re- 
spectively Raised,  and  tb^  expenditure  in  the  s^e  years  was 
as  follow : — 

lfiS4  l83ft.  1836u 

Fur  the  Tvllef  of  the  poor       .    £79.736*18  jEesldSlS  £55JD18    1 

In  suits  oflaw,  removalf.  I^c.         4.163    8  8.4S8  10  iMiVJ 

Payment  for  or  towards  the)  /lofiao     a  ^\  ana    a 

c4unty.rate        .         .       \        31,832  IS  i^^^     *  .  "'^^    ^ 

For  all  other parpoMs         '  \lZJdl9     7  1 11390  U 

92.779     1        81.197  15 


ToUl  money  exp«iiiied      £108,116  13 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
1834,  is  therefore  about  24)  per  cent,  and  tbfl  saving 
effected  upon  the  whole  amount  is  rather  mwe. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Derbyshire  is  40,  aa 
ascertained  in  1834;  the  number  of  milep  of  road  undec 
their  charge  was  574 ;  the  annua)  income  pf  that  year, 
arising  from  the  tol)s  and  parish  composition,  upas 
38,920/.  10*.  2d„  and  the  annual  expenditure  41,819/.  14*. 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  12,311/.  6*.  4</.,  disbursed  as  follows  ;-— 

£  *.  A 
Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &e.  .  778  1 0  0 
Graols,  houses  of  correction,  &G.,  and)      i  731     5  11 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c.        .     i         .00 
Shire  halls  ana  courts  of  justice—)  271  16     7 

building,  repairing,  &c.  •     f 

Prosecutions  •  •  •     1,690    3    5 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .  •     1,020    3    2 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  befixre  trial  922    8    7 

„  of  transports  .  .         145  16    8 

Apprehending  and  conveying  vagrants  48  14    3 

Constables — high  and  special  .  .         393  15    6 

Coroner  .  .  .  •         244  13     0 

Payment  of  debt,  principal  and  interest  4,941  15    0 
Miscellaneous  .  •  .         672    3     3 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  wore  670,736,  and  1314  res]^ively;  making  an 
average  of  96  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  105  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  189  in  the  third  period,  f^e  num- 
bers of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  oounty-rates,  were  96,  82,  and  68  respec- 
tively. Among  the  persons  chaiged  with  offences,  there 
were— 

1831.  1832.  1813. 

Committed  for  felonief       •     •     85  73  63 

„  misdemeanors       U  9  i 

The  total  number  of  cpniipitt^ls  in  e&eb  9f  the  siom 
yeprs  was  123,  107,  and  8?  rnp^vejy ;  of  whom 


1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

82 

80 

64 

40 

24 

17 

1 

3 

1 

The  number  convicted  was 

„  acquitted  . 

Discharged  by  proclamation 

In  1835,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  175  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Derbyshire.  Of  these,  14  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  7  of  which  were 
for  common  assaults ;  1 7  for  offences  against  property, 
committed  with  violence;  132  offences  against  property, 
committed  without  violence ;  3  for  uttering  counterfeit 
coin;  7  for  poaching;  and  2  for  mi«>demeanors.  01'  the 
whole  number  committed,  12 j  wore  convicted  and  50  ac- 
quitted, or  no  bill  found  a^inst  them.  Of  those  convicted, 
21  were  transported  for  life,  2  for  14  years,  and  23  for  7 
years;  19  were  imprisoned  for  1  year  or  above  6  months, 
and  58  fbr  6  months  and  under ;  I  was  fined,  and  1  was 
discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  offen^l^srs,  155  were  males 
and  20  were  females.  Among  the  offenders  6U  could  read 
and  write,  56  could  read  only,  58  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  the  instruction  of  1  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population  was  1  ia 
1355. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  fbr  the  county 
members  of  Derbyshire  is  12,040,  being  1  in  19  of  ihe 
whole  population,  and  rather  more  than  1  in  5  of  the  male 
population  twenty  years  of  age  aiid  upwards,  as  taken  in 
1831.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  the  county 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  282/.  8*.  Sd^  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
county-rate. 

There  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1835  respectively,  were:— 

1832.  1833.  1834  .835. 

Number  of  depositors .     4829         5P86  5380  5710 

Amount  of  deposits  £172,581     177,470     187,253     201,927 
The  various  sums  placnd  in  the  savings-banks  in  1834 
ant}  1835  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1834.  1835. 

Depositors.     Deposits.     Depositors.    Depositi. 

Not  exceeding  £20  2462  £19,382  2568  £21,933 

„               50  1796  54,310  1905  58.174 

„             100  696  47,851  794  53,843 

„             150  232  28,158  248  30,076 

„             200  145  24,786  142  24,555 

Above  200  49  12,771  53  13,346 


5380       187,253       5710       201,927 

Education. — The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  on  education,  made  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1835:— 

Schools.  Scholars.  Total. 

Infant  Schools 46 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:  — 

Males       ...  497 

Females  ...  498 

Sex  not  specified  4 1 1 


Daily  Schools 730 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  fh)m  4  to  14  years: — 

Males       .     . 

Females  . 

Sex  not  specified 


1,406 


10.989 
8,723 
3,390 


Schools  .      .     776 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction 

Sunday  Schools 420 

Number  of  cliildren  at  such  schools; 
ages  &om  4  to  15  and  16  years: — 

Males       .     .      .  16.764 

Females  .     •     •  17.005 

Sex  not  specified  5,415 


23,102 
24,508 


39,184 


Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years 
has  increased  in  the  same  uniform  ratio  from  1821  to  1834, 
as  the  whole  population  increased  between  1821  and  1831, 
we  find  the  approximate  number  livine  between  those  ages 
in  Derbyshire,  in  1834,  was  81,982.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  children  attend  both  daily  and  Sundav-schools ;  only 
18  of  the  latter  are  in  places  whore  no  otner  schools  are 
I  k«pt;  and  84  sohooK  in  which  there  are  2058  childr^i, 
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aro  both  Sunday  and  daily  schools.  Duplicate  entry  is 
therefore  known  to  have  been  created  thus  far,  and  pro- 
bably in  a  much  larger  degree  in  other  places ;  but  this 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness.  In  a  few  of  the 
Sunday-schools  there  are  some  pupils  receiving  instruction 
who  are  beyond  twenty  years  of  age.  Making  allowance, 
therefore,  fur  this  uncertain  data,  we  may  conclude  that 
perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  between 
2  ana  15  were  receiving  instruction  at  the  period  of  the 
inquiry. 

Matnienance  qf  Schools, 


IteerfptkMor 
ScMote. 

B,«-ow-.J 

BynlMCrtptioa 

By«j«2Jj 

Subscrip.  and  pay- 

SehW. 

Seho- 
Un. 

Schta. 

Scho. 

Schlt. 

Seho- 
Un. 

SchU. 

Scholars 

Infknt  ScfaooU 
Dmily  SchooU 
SomUy  Schools 

ISO 

6 

3632 
306 

1 

83 

385 

it 

646 

36370 

34 

533 

3 

900 

14;i93 

7^ 

11 
54 
£6 

494 
4431 
1936 

,       _  Total... 

126 

3036 

409 

37,588 

670 

15.36& 

91 

6861 

/    The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are : — 

Scliools.         Scholars. 

Infant  Schools      ....        3  43 

Daily         „ 9  287 

Sunday     „ 166  18,485 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools    332  10,600 

Sunday  Schools    ....     293  28,496 

Thirty  boarding-schools  are  daily  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  given  above. 

No  schools  in  the  county  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any 
other  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  being  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools 
established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  arc  here  included 
Wcsleyan  Methodists,  together  vrith  schools  for  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  hbrahes  of  books  are  attached  to  90  schools  in 
Derbyshire. 

DEREHAM.  EAST.    [Norfolk.] 

DERG,  LOUGH.    [Donegal.! 

DERHAM,  the  Rev.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Stowton,  near 
Worcester,  in  November,  1657,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Blockley  in  the  game  county.  He  vas  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1675.  Having  completed  his 
academic  studies,  he  was  ordained,  and  in  1685  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in  Berkshire;  and  four 
years  afterwards  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Upminster  in 
Essex,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To 
this  residence  he  was  much  attached ;  mainly  because  it 
gave  him,  by  its  contiguity  to  London,  ample  opportunities 
of  associating  with  the  scientific  men  of  the  metropolis. 
He  was  made  canon  of  Windsor  in  1716,  and  in  1730  he 
received  from  his  university  the  diploma  of  D.D. 

He  devoted  his  attention,  with  great  earnestness,  to  na- 
tural and  experimental  philosophy.  He  was  enrolled  a 
member  of  the  Royid  SocieQr ;  and  he  contributed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  memoirs  to  its  Transactions.  These 
papers  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  indefatigable  re- 
search and  carefiil  observation. 

His  first  publication  was  the  'Artificial  Qock-Maker,* 
which  has  gone  through  three  or  four  editions,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  useful  manual  even  now.  In  1711,  1712,  and 
1714,  he  preached  those  sermons  at  Boyle's  Lecture  which 
he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  well-known  works  *  Physico- 
Theology*  and  '  Astro-Theology,*  or  a  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  Gcd  from  the  works  of  creation  and 
a  turvey  of  the  heavens,  enriched  with  valuable  notes,  and 
good  engravings  after  drawings  of  Lis  own.  His  next  sepa- 
rate work  was  '  Christo-Theology,*  or  i^  demonstration  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  the  sub- 
stance of  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath, 
in  1729.  His  last  published  work  of  his  own  was  entitled 
'  A  Defence  of  the  Church's  R^ht  in  Leasehold  Estates,* 
written  in  answer  to  a  work  entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Customary  Estates  and  Tenant-rights  of  those  who  hold 
lands  of  the  Church  and  other  Foundations.'  It  was  pub- 
li:}hcd  in  the  name  of  Everard  Fleetwood. 

Dr.  Derham  also  published  mme  of  tlie  works  of  the  na- 
turalist Ray,  of  which  he  had  procured  the  MSS.,  and  to 
him  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  philo- 


sophical experiments  of  Dr.  Hook.    He  also  gave  new  edi 
tions  of  other  of  Ray's  works,  with  valuable  additions,  ori 
ginal,  and  from  the  author's  manuscripts;  besides  edlJiag 
other  works  of  value,  amongst  which  was  the  *■  Miscellanea 
Curiosa,'  in  3  vols,  small  8vo.,  a  work  of  value  even  at  this 
time. 

A  considerable  number  of  his  papers  were  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  from  the  20th  to  the  39ih  vo- 
lume inclusive,  the  principal  of  which  are — 

1.  Experiments  on  Pendulums  in  vacuo. 

2.  Of  an  Instrument  for  finding  the  Meridian. 

3.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  motion  of  Sound. 

4.  On  the  Migration  of  Birds. 

5.  On  the  Spots  on  the  Sun  from  1703  to  1711. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Northern  Lights,  Oct.  8,  1726, 
and  Oct.  13,  1728. 

7.  Tables  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

8.  Difference  of  Time  ih  the  Meridian  of  different  places 

9.  On  the  Meteor  called  Ignis  Fatuus. 

10.  The  Histor)'  of  the  Death-watch. 

11.  Meteorological  Tables  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Derham  was  of  an  ungainly  appearance,  small  stature, 
and  distorted  form.  He  was  not  only  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious benefactor  of  his  parishioners,  and  of  all  those  who 
came  in  his  way,  but  he  was  likewise  the  physician  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  pecuniary  friend  in  all  their  dit£culties. 
He  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented,  at  his  rectory,  in  1 735, 
aged  seventy-eight. 

DERIVATION.  The  term  law  (/derivation  almost 
explains  itself.  Thus  in  finding  the  successive  differential 
coetiicients  of  a  power  of  x,  the  law  is,~to  get  the  next 
differential  coefficient,  multiply  the  last  by  its  ex|>onent, 
and  reduce  the  exponent  by  a  unit  To  treat  of  derivation 
in  the  most  general  sense  would  be  to  write  a  work  on  ma 
thematical  analysis,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  its 
difficulties  arise  fh)m  want  of  sufficient  knoivledge  of  me- 
thods of  derivation.  But  there  is  a  more  restricted  use  of 
the  term,  derived  firom  the  work  of  Arbogast  [ARtOGASTl 
in  which  it  applies  to  those  laws  of  derivation  which 
spring  out  of  Taylor's  Theorem.  Hence  the  differentia] 
calculus,  considered  either  in  the  manner  of  Lagrange,  or  in 
that  of  Arbogast,  which  is  the  treatment  of  a  particular 
branch  of  the  subject,  is  sometimes  called  the  calculus  of 
derivations.  Lagiange  himself  calls  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient a  derived  function,  the  objection  to  which  is  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ^neric  teim  to  one  of  its  particular  cases,  i'or 
the  successive  logarithms,  sines,  &c.,  differences,  integrals, 
&c.,  of  a  given  ftinction,  are  also  functions  derived  from  ihe 
original  in  different  ways. 

DERMATOBRANCHUS,  a  genus  of  Mollusks,  esta- 
blished by  M.  Van-Hasselt  and  arranged  by  him  among 
the  NtuUbranchiata,    M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that  its  ap- 

Eropriate  place  is  by  the  side  of  the  Scylltecp.    M.  Rang  in 
is  manual,  uncertain  of  its  position,  consigns  it  to  the 
Genres  non  claaste  at  the  end  of  his  book. 

Generic  cAarac^er.— Animal  depressed,  semicircular,  pro 
vided  with  a  considerably  large  foot,  and  protected  above  by 
an  enlarged  mantle,  rounded  anteriorly,  narrowed  poste- 
riorly, beset  with  elongated  strisD  or  pustules,  which  are 
branchial.  A  pair  of  short,  approximated,  contractile  ten- 
taenia  situated  between  the  head  and  the  mantle.  Eyes 
none  ?  Three  apertures  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  the 
anterior  openine  near  the  head  tor  the  generative  appa 
ratus,  the  second  for  the  vent,  and  the  third  for  the  urinary 
organ.    Loccdity^  Coast  of*  Java. 

DERMESTES.    [D¥Rmestid;k.] 

DERME'STlDiE  (Leach),  a  family  of  Coleopterous  in 
sects  of  the  section  Necrophaga  (Mac  Leay).  Technical  cha- 
racters:— antemiflB  short,  eleven-jointed,  terminated  by  a 
compressed  club,  consisting  of  three  or  four  joints;  palpi 
small;  mandibles  short,  thick,  and  generally  dentaied: 
head  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax ;  body  generally  oval, 
and  more  or  less  f\imi8hed  with  scales  or  hairs ;  legs  short ; 
tarsi  five-jointed.  The  species  of  this  family  are  for  the 
most  part  of  small  sise :  their  larvs  (at  least  those  which 
are  known)  are  covered  with  hair,  and  foed  upon  animal 
substances.  The  principal  genera  are  Dermestes,  Ciesiae, 
Megatoma,  and  Attagenue, 

The  principal  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus 
Dermestes  are: — antennsd  scarcely  diff'ttfing  in  the  lexes; 
the  basal  joint  thick,  the  six  following  joints  nearly  of  equal 
sixe,  the  eighth  broader  than  long,  the  ninth  and  tenth 
very  broad,  and  ndtrlr  of  equal  sice,  the  eleventh  also 
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broad,  but  not  equal  m  size  to  the  two  preceding ;  palpi 
short  and  thick ;  body  of  an  elongated  oval  shape. 

Dermestes  lardarius  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour ;  the  basal  half  of  each 
elytron  is  of  an  ashy  tint,  and  has  three  black  spots. 

This  insect  is  sometimes  very  abundant  in  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  elsewhere,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  is  very  destructive,  since  it  will  devour  almost  any 
animal  substance^  but  we  believe  only  in  a  dried  state. 

Dermestes  vulpinus  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  elytra  being 
totally  black,  and  the  sidea  of  the  thorax  and  under  parts 
of  the  body  being  covered  with  white  scales. 

This  insect  is  brought  over  in  great  abundance  in  ships 
laden  with  hides.  We  have  seen  them  in  skins  of  auad' 
rupeds,  both  from  India  and  America.  The  larva  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  covered  with  blackish  brown 
hairs :  like  the  perfect  insect,  it  feeds  upon  dried  skins,  and 
hence,  when  abundant,  is  very  destructive  to  this  sort  of 
propert}*. 

Dermestes  murinus  is  also  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  head, 
thorax,  and  el}rtra,  are  mottled  with  scales  of  an  ashy  tint ; 
the  scutellum  is  of  a  fiilvous  colour ;  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  white. 

This  species  is  common  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
IS  found  m  dried  animals  which  have  been  suspended  in 
the  open  air  by  gamekeepers  and  other  persons. 

In  the  genus  Ciesias  (Stephens),  the  two  basal  joints  of 
the  an tennsB  are  thick ;  the  six  following  are  nearly  of  equal 
size,  and  rather  slender;  the  ninth  joint  is  rather  long,  and 
of  an  obconio  form ;  the  tenth  joint  is  shorter  than  the  last ; 
and  the  terminal  joint  is  oonicaL  These  three  joints  form 
together  an  elongated  knob. 

Ctesias  serra  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  black  colour,  with  yellowish  antennae.  It  is  found  under 
the  loose  bark  of  elm-trees.  The  larva  is  covevfd  with  long 
hairs  t. 

Genus  Megatoma  (Herbst).  In  this  genus  the  two  basal 
joints  of  the  antennae  are  thick ;  the  four  following  are 
slender ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  joints  are  larger  than  the 
last  mentioned,  and  the  remainder  fonp  an  elongated  club ; 
the  terminal  joint  is  twice  as  long  as  the  others  in  the 
male»  and  but  slightly  elongated  in  the  female. 

Genus  Attagemts  (LatreiUe).  Antennae  with  the  basal 
joint  thick ;  the  second  less  robust  and  shorter ;  the  three 
following  joints  slender;  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
joints  gradually  increasing  in  size ;  the  remainder  forming 
a  three-jointed  club,  of  which  the  terminal  ioint  is  ex- 
tremely long  and  almost  cylindrical  in  the  male,  and  of  an 
elongated  oval  form  in  the  female. 

Attagenus  Pellio  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  black  colour ;  the  base  of  the  antennae  is  yellowiah, 
and  there  is  a  round  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  each 
elytron. 

This  insect  is  common  in  houses,  and  is  very  frequently 
found  in  quills,  upon  the  pith  of  which  it  probably  feeds. 

DERMO'CPEXYS.    [Tortoises.] 

DERRY,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh 
in  Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon, 
and  three  prebendaries.  The  diocese  embraces  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  a  small  portion  of 
Antiim,  a  considerable  portion  of  Tyrone,  and  a  part  of 
Donegal.'  Length  from  east  to  west  60  English  miles; 
breadth  from  north  to  south  54^  do.  It  contains  55  pa- 
rishes, constituting  b7  benefices.  In  1792  there  were  in 
this  diocese  51  churches  of  the  establishment.  In  1 834  the 
numbers  were — churches  of  the  establishment  62 ;  Roman 
Catholic,  70 ;  Presbjrterian,  84;  and  other  places  of  Pro- 
testant worship,  28.  In  the  same  year  the  gross  popu- 
lation of  the  oiiocese  was  367,041,  of  whom  there  were 
50,350  members  of  the  established  church;  196,614  Roman 
Catholics;  118,339  Presbyterians;  and  1,738  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters;  being  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more 
than  five  Protestants  of  whatever  denomination  to  six  Ro- 

*  In  tlie  14th  vol.  of  the  LinMMn  TniiiM«tioiM.]Nife  666.  will  b&  found  a 
notic«  of  Uie  occurrence  of  screral  specimens  of  this  insect,  and  also  of  another 
beetle  (Necrobia  violacea)  in  the  Einrptian  mummy ;  and  ia  the  Transactions 
of  the  Kntomological  Society  (rol.  I.'  Journal  of  Proceeding*  pngc  11)  the 
ReT.  P.  W.  Hope  describes  several  species  of  Coleopterous  insects  which  had 
been  found  in  the  heads  of  Esvptian  mammies.  They  are  as  follows  -."Neem- 
Ita  ilfiamanafli,  Jhrmtstes  jtoUinctia.  Dermestes  Raei,  nnd  Dgrmesfea  dungatms : 
— aeoompanYinff..tbese  insects  there  were  also  found  some  (higmcnts  of  a 
species  of  Pimelia— probablv  the  P.  tphuUosa, 

i  A  Ogure  of  this  larva  will  be  fi>and  in  the '  Eutomological  Magaxine/  toI. 
ii.,  pUte  10.  j 


man  Catholics.  Thfere  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  diocese 
574  schools,  educating  37,385  young  persons,  being  in  the 
->rtion  of  7^  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  under 


daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Derry  stands  5th  among 
the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools  74  were 
in  connection  with  the  national  board  of  education. 

Derry  signifies  '  a  place  of  oaks.'  In  Pagan  times,  the 
eminence  on  which  the  city  and  cathedral  of  Derry  now 
stand,  was  known  as  Derry-Calgaich,  or  the  oik  gi-ove  of 
Calgach.  The  place  began  to  be  known  in  ecclesiastical 
historv  towards  tne  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Coiumba 
came  hither  from  lona,  and  founded  a  church.  From  this 
period  down  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster  it  was  called  from 
him  Derry-Columbkill,  and  was  famous  for  its  abbey  and 
religious  foundations.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  bishopric 
here  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Rath-breasil  in  1118, 
when  this  district  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  an 
tient  diocese  of  Ardstraw  or  Rathlury.  The  distinct  epis 
copal  see  of  Derry  was  not  however  established  till  1158, 
when  Flahertach  O'Brolchain,  the  then  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  by  decree 
of  tlie  council  of  Brighmac-Taidhg,  over  which  the  cele- 
brated primate  Gelasius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  chivf 
instrument  in  establishing  the  discipline  and  influence  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  presided. 

This  see  remained  unreformed,  together  with  those  of 
Raphoe  and  Clogher,  down  to  the  time  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  was  George  Montgo- 
mery, nominated  to  the  succession  in  1603.  Among  the 
succeeding  Protestant  prelatesmay  be  mentioned  Bramhall, 
the  ahle  partisan  of  Strafford ;  King,  the  author  of  the 
'  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  under  king  James's 
government;'  Nicholson  the  compiler  of  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irisb  Historical  Libraries ;  and  Henrey,  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, distinguished  for  his  zealous  patriotism  and  muni- 
ficent patronage  of  the  arts.  Derry  is  the  richest  bishop's 
see  in  Ireland.  By  the  return  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and  Patronage  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  that  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1st 
December,  1831,  the  net  yearly  income  of  this  see  amounted 
to  12,159/.  3*.  6(L  By  the  3rd  &  4th  Wm.  IV.  c.  64,  this 
is  curtailed  by  4160/.  per  annum  during  the  life  of  the 
present  bishop,  which  reduction  is  to  be  increased  to  the 
further  amount  of  6160/.  per  annum  during  the  lives  of  his 
successors.  [Londonderry.]  There  is  a  very  full  accoimt 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  see  in  the  first  part  of 
a  '  Memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,'  4to.  Hodges 
and  Smith,  Dublin,  1837. 

DERWENT.    DERWENTWATER.     [Borrowdale. 

CUMBBRLAND.] 

DERWENT.    [Dbrbybbirb.] 

DERWISH  is  a  Persian  word,  properly  an  a^jectivc^ 
which  signifies  poor,  indigent ;  as  a  substantive  it  is  uset. 
to  denote  a  religious  mendicant,  hermit,  or  any  one  who 
retires  from  social  life  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  religious  contemplation.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
Arabic  FMr,  and  both  expressions  are  chiefiy  employed  to 
designate  a  class  of  persons  in  Mohammedan  countries 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  different  orders  of  monks  among 
the  Christians.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  age 
to  which  the  origin  of  the  Derwishes  is  to  be  referred.  Fiom 
time  almost  immemorial,  pious  men  in  the  East,  as  else- 
where, seem  to  have  thought  it  meritorious  to  renounce 
the  enjoyment  of  temporal  things  and  the  ties  of  domestic 
and  social  relations,  and  to  live  in  poverty  and  solitude  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  their  thoughts  altogether  towards 
spiritual  matters.  Onental  tradition  makes  the  order  of 
hermits  as  antient  not  only  as  Su  John  the  Baptist  or  Elias, 
but  even  as  the  time  of  Seth.  In  the  Koran  poverty  is 
recommended  as  meritorious ;  and  Mohammed  is  reporti^P 
to  have  said,  *  See  that  ye  come  poor  before  Crod,  for  the 
poor  shall  have  the  first  place  in  bis  mansion.'  Jftmi,  tliu 
well-known  Persian  poet,  is  the  author  of  an  esteemed 
work  on  the  lives  of  the  Sufis^  or  Mohammedan  mystics 
in  the  introduction,  he  divides  those  *  who  seek  the  future 
life' into  four  classes:  the  Zdhide,  who  being  filled  with 
religious  faith,  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  life  on 
earth,  which  they  consider  as  imperfect  and  miserable ;  the 
FUktrSf  who  renounce  the  world,  noping  that  they  will  thus 
have  less  to  account  for,  that  they  shall  be  hereaAcr  re- 
compensed for  present  privations,  and  that  their  minds  will 
by  poverty  be  rendered  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  the 
Khadime,  who  attach   tbetntelfes  as  serranta  to  persons^ 
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oonspi<raous  fbr  their  fanctity ;  and  the  Ahids,  who  hope  to 
merit  Aiture  reward  hj  entirely  devoting  themselves  to 
religious  exercises.  Among  the  Turks  several  orders  of 
Faktrs  or  Derwishes  exist  The  principal  one  is  that  of  the 
MnularU,  founded  by  the  celebrate<l  Persian  poet  Jelftl- 
eddtn  Rarat,  who  died  a.  d.  1262.  The  Derwishes  of  this 
order  have  a  great  monastery  at  Oalata,  and  another  at 
Iconium.  Their  demeanour  is  very  humble,  and  their 
robes  are  extremely  coarse:  besides  the  fast  during  the 
month  of  Ramazan,  they  keep  a  weekly  fest  on  every 
Thursday.  It  is  part  of  their  religious  practices  to  turn 
round  with  great  velocity  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  and 
when  the  music  ceases  to  stop  at  once,  without  showing 
symptoms  of  giddiness.  They  may  leave  their  order,  and 
are  then  released  from  their  vow  of  chastity,  and  permitted 
to  marry.  Some  amuse  the  common  people  by  tricks  of 
legerdemain,  or  apply  themselves  to  the  practice  of  sorcery 
and  conjurations.  They  are  notorious  for  their  fondness  of 
intoxicating  liquors  and  of  opium.  They  have  convents 
in  nearly  aU  Mohamtnedan  countries,  which  serve  the  tra- 
velling pilgrims  of  this  order  as  inns.  The  order  of  the 
Rufl^is,  founded  a.d.  1182,  by  Sheikh  Ahmed  RufHi,  is 
distinguished  by  the  strange  excesses  of  self-mortification 
to  which  its  members  are  carried  by  their  fanaticism.  In 
their  weekly  assemblies  in  the  hall  of  their  convents,  some 
are  always  selected  to  hold  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron  between 
their  teeth  till  it  becomes  cool,  while  the  others  make  deep 
incisions  in  their  bodies  with  sharp-edged  instruments. 
Another  class  of  Derwishes  is  that  of  the  Calenders.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  their  dress,  which  is 
sometimes  made  of  party-coloured  cloth,  and  sonetimes 
consists  of  a  tiger's  or  sheep's  hide,  or  is  made  of  iron. 
Frequently  the  Calenders  go  about  half  naked,  with  their 
skin  painted  red  or  black,  'fiiey  wear  feathers  in  their  ears, 
and  have  their  heads  covered  with  hats  or  turbans  of  a 
fanciful  shape.  They  generiedly  carry  in  their  hands  a  stick 
or  a  hatchet,  or  sometimes  a  drawn  sword.  In  their  girdles 
they  carry  aplate  or  bowl,  which  they  hold  out  to  receive 
charities.  Iiiey  often  visit  coQee-houses  and  other  places 
of  public  resort  to  preach,  and  act  as  if  they  were  inspired. 
In  their  religious  opinions-  the  greatest  variety  prevails. 
The  Derwishes  do  not  seem  to  be  much  reepectea  by  the 
public:  they  are  considered  as  hypocrites,  vho  have  as- 
sumed a  sanctimonious  appearance  in  order  to  have  a  pretext 
for  idleness,  and  who  clandestinely  indulge  in  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  All  Derwishes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Maulavf s,  are  allowed  to  marry ;  but  they  are  obliged  to 
sleep  one  or  two  nights  in  the  convent  of  their  order. 
(Chardin's  Travels,'  ed.  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
269-97 ;  Paul  Rycaut,  The  present  state  of  the  Otioman 
Empire,  <J<?., London,  1668, fol.,  p.  135  et  sea.;  D'Herbelot, 
Bibl.  Cr.,  art.  Derviche  and  Fakir ;  Mouradgea  d^Ohsson, 
Tableau  de  P Empire  Ottoman,) 

DERZHAVIN.  GABRIEL  ROMANOVITCH,  the 
most  disting^uished  lyric  poet  Russia  has  yet  produced,  being 
acknowledged  superior  to  Lomonosov  himself  was  bom  at 
Kasan,  July  3, 1 743.  After  completing  his  education  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  that  city,  he  commenced  the  usual  military 
career,  1760,  by  entering  the  engineer  service,  in  which  the 
attention  he  gave  to  his  mathematical  studies  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  promotion.  He  did  not,  however,  rise  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  until  1774,  when  he  was  sent  with  his 
corps  to  reduce  the  rebel  Pugachev,  on  which  occasion  he 
displayed  much  bravery  and  address.  He  continued  to 
advance  in  military  promotion ;  but  quitted  the  service,  on 
being  appointed  a  counsellor  of  state,  m  1784,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Olonetz  and  of  Tambov  successively.  In 
1791,  Catherine  bestowed  on  him  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state :  in  1 793  he  was  called  to  the  senate,  and  the  following 
,^ar  was  made  president  of  the  college  of  commerce.  Va- 
rious other  appointments  followed,  the  last  of  which  was 
that  of  minister  of  justice,  in  1802;  from  which  he  retired 
the  following  year,  on  a  full  pay  pension.  This  he  lived  to 
enjoy  for  a  considerable  period,  as  he  did  not  die  until  1816, 
three  da5rs  after  he  had  entered  his  74th  year. 

Such  a  career,  both  military  and  official,  by  no  means  an 
Hnusual  one  with  the  literary  men  of  Russia^  however  un- 
congenial it  may  appear  to  us,  did  not  prevent  his  culti- 
vating the  Muses  during  some  of  the  most  busy  portion  of 
it;  for  the  finest  of  his  odes  were  produced  at  that  period. 
Pre-eminent  among  these,  and  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  composition  in  anv  other  language,  is  his  '  Oda 
Bog*  0{    Address  to  the  Dei^/  a  piece,  iill  of  snblimitp 


both  a$  regards  the  ideas  and  expressions.  Indeed,  devi^ 
tion  of  conception  and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  no  less  than 
great  energy  and  mastery  of  language,  are  striking  charac- 
teristics of  Derzhavin's  poetry ;  and  if  occasionally  mora 
negligent  then  Lomonosov,  it  is  because  he  is  borne  away 
by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  manifests  greater  freshness,  originality,  and  richness 
than  his  predecessor;  and  while  he  enchants  by  the  elo- 
quence of  his  lyre,  he  elevates  and  purifies  the  soul  by  the 
moral  grandeur  of  his  strains.  In  the  art  of  which  he  was 
so  profound. a  master,  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  able  as 
a  theorist  and  critic  by  his  treatise  on  Lyric  Poetry,  printed 
in  the  '  Tchcnie  v  Besedso,'  a  miscellany  edited  by  a  society 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Russian  language.  Besides  the 
essay  just  mentioned,  he  wrote  some  other  works  in  prose, 
among  which  is  a  *  Topographical  Description  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Tambov.'  A  collection  of  his  works  was  first 
printed  in  1810,  in  four  volumes;  to  which  was  added  an- 
other, shortly  before  his  death. 

DESAGUADERO.    [Bolivia,  vol.  v.,  p.  85.1 

DESAGULIERS,  JOHN  THBOPHILUS,  D.D.  was 
brought  to  England  ^hile  an  infant  by  His  father  the  Rev. 
John  DesaguliWs,  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  born  at  Rochelle, 
on  the  I2th  of  March,  1683. 

His  early  education  he  owed  to  the  instructions  of  his 
,  ikther,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  reispectable  scholar 
and  sound  divine,  ipid  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1702,  being  then  only  nineteen,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Keil  in  reGiding  lectures  on  Experimental 
Philosophy  at  Hart  Hall ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  prose- 
cuted his  physical  researches  with  great  earnestness  and 
success.  Upon  his  marriage  in  1712,  he  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  reading  of  lec- 
tures to  the  public  on  natural  and  experimental  jphuosophy. 
This  he  dia  with  great  and  continued  reputation  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  1749,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  bis  age.  The  highest  personages  were  attracted  by 
the  novelty  of  this  mode  of  teaching ;  and  he  was  several 
times  honourect  with  reading  his  lectures  before  the  king 
and  royal  family. 

In  1714  Desaguliers  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  proved  a  valuable  member.  The  duke 
of  Chandos  appointea  him  his  chaplain,  and  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Edgware,  near  his  seat  at  Cannons ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  mside  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

From  some  causes  which  are  not  well  understood,  Desa- 
guliers appears  to  have  fjEillen  into  a  state  of  great  destitu- 
tion;—we  say  appears,  for  the  authority  on  which  the  asser- 
tion rests  has,  so  for  as  we  know,  neither  received  collateral 
proof  nor  denial.  He  certainly  did  remove  to  lodgings  over 
the  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden,  in  which  he  continued  his 
lectures ;  but  the  lines  of  the  poet  Cawthom  are  the  only  an- 
thonty  on  which  thestatemept  of  extreme  indigence  resta: — 

Here  puor  neglects  Deoagoliers  fell  I 

How  be  who  Uiuht  two  gracious  kings  to  yi«v 

All  Boyle  ennobled,  and  «U  B&cdn  kbew. 

Died  in  a  cell,  without  a  Mend  to  save. 

Without  a  guinea,  and  without  a  g^iive  I  « 

If  this  statement  be  true,  he  must  either  have  been  the 
dupe  of  others  to  a  great  extent,  or  singularly  improvident 
in  his  own  afiairs ;  as  besides  his  emoluments  from  his 
lecturing,  be  held  two  church  livings. 

Desa^iliers  left  a  family.  One  of  his  sons  was  an 
ofiicer  in  the  royal  artillery,  being  Colonel  of  one  of  four 
battalions  of  which  that  regiment  was  composed.  Colonel 
Desa^liers,  who  was  a  great  fovoiuito  with  George  the 
Thir^  died  in  1 775 ;  and  if  any  of  his  descendants  be  living, 
they  may  possibly  be  able  to  clear  up  this  otherwise  inex- 
plicable circumstance. 

The  separate  writings  of  Desaguhers  contain  an  elegant 
exposition  of  the  more  popular  portions  of  experimental 
philosophy.  His  mind  was  more  fitted  for  the  popular  and 
the  practical  than  for  the  profounder  inquiries  mto  those 
branches  of  science ;  and  tor  the  geometrical  method  of 
investigation  than  for  the  higher  and  then  new  calculus 
which  has  since  so  completely  changed  the  whole  current 
of  research.    His  works  are — 

1.  A  Course  of  (lOctures  on  Experimental  Philosophy, 
2  vols.  4to.  )  734. 

2.  An  Edition  of  Dr,  David  Gregory's  Elements  of  Ca- 
toptrics and  Dioptrics,  with  an  Appendix  on  Reflecting 
Telescopes,  8vo.  1735. 

This  Appendix  contains  soma  original  letters  betw^ea  Sir 
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Isaac  Nefwton  and  Mr.  James  Gregory  relative  to  these 
telescopes,  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

3.  AIYanslation  of  the  curious,  valuable,  and  little  knotrn 
Treatise  on  Perspective,  by  S'Gravesande,  8vo. 

4.  A  Translation  of  S'i&ravesande*s  Natural  Philosophy, 

2  vols.  4to.  1747. 

5.  A  Translation  of  Nieuwenty 1 8  Religious  Philosopher^ 

3  vols.  8vor 

Several  respectable  papers  by  Desagnliers  are  inserted 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  from  1714  to  1743. 

DESCANT,  in  music— (the  etymology  is  very  doubtfUl)— 
signifies,  in  strict  language,  a  melody  or  air,  extemporized 
on  a  caniO'fermo  [Pla.tn  chant],  or,  in  other  words,  an  en- 
larging atrimprovviso,  t.  e.  unpremeditatedly,  on  a  given 
subject,  which  subject,  sung  by  another  voice,  or  other  voices, 
forms  the  accompaniment  of  the  descant.  Thus  the  terra  Was 
undei'stood  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  both  by 
Franchinus  and  John  de  Muris ;  but  afterwards  it  became 
synonymous  with  counterpointi  [CJountbrpoiwt.]  It  has 
now  however  ikllen  into  disuse,  and  is  not  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  dictionaries,  in  any  writer  of  modem  date. 

DESCARTES,  RENE',  was  born  at  La  Haye,  in  Tou- 
raine,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1596,  and  died  at  Stockholm 
on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1650,  befbre  he  had  completed  his 
flfly-fourth  year. 

Descartes  ^as  of  noble  descent,  being  a  younger  son  of 
a  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes.  He  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  great  delicacy  of  constitution  being  com- 
bined with  the  highest  order  of  mind.  His  early  education 
Was  among  the  Jesuits,  who  had,  shortly  previous,  esta- 
blished one  of  their  seminaries  or  colleges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  father's  residence  at  La  Fl§che;  and 
though  Descartes  was  one  of  those  men  who  woidd  have 
educated  himself  in  the  absence  of  all  instruction,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  adopted  in  the  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits  was  much  better  calculated  to  develop  the 
peculiar  powers  of  the  students  than  any  other  which  has 
ever  prevailed  in  modern  Europe. 

During  his  course  in  the  college  of  La  Flfiche  he  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  Marsenne,  which  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  life  of  that  distinguished  monk,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  tended  much  to  increase  the  attachment 
of  Descartes  to  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies. 
Algebra  was  at  this  time  studied  by  few,'  and  it  had  ac- 
fjuired  but  little  extent  and  power  as  an  instrument  of 
investigation ;  whilst  geometry,  as  it  was  then  cultivated, 
tended  too  much  to  run  into  a  mere  deduction  of  iso- 
lated but  curious  and  difficult  propositions,  without  much 
regard  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  their  analysis 
and  synthesis  depended,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  geometrical  reasoning  was 
ultimately  fbunded.  The  comparative  novelty  of  the  al- 
gebraic methods  would  give  a  charm  to  the  study  in  a  mind 
constituted  like  that  of  Descartes ;  and  an  examination  of 
its  first  principles,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  the 
actual  development  of  the  truths  of  geometry,  would  be 
more  likely  to  arrest  his  active  mind  than  the  mere  deduc- 
tion of  curious  but  necessary  consequences.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  his  reading  and  course  of  study  in  the  college 
would  be  somewhat  desultory,  and  that  he  often  depended 
more  upon  his  own  innate  power  for  going  throiigh  his 
exercises  than  upon  the  lectures  of  the  professor,  or  the 
books  which  were  put  into  his  hands.  This  character  in 
Descartes  was  properly  appreciated  by  his  fHehds  6nd 
tutors.  .  He  fbrmedj  the  aetermination  of  denouncing  all 
books,  and  endeavouring  to  efiace  from  his  mind  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  been  taught,  so  as  to  only  employ 
the  power  which  he  had  gained  oy  the  discipline  of  his 
college,  to  investigate  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
knowledge  ab  initio.  Still  this  can  hardly  be  thought  to 
be  a  suddenly-formed  resolution.  Even  allowing  this  to 
have  been  a  plan  gradually  formed,  the  execution  of  it  was 
a  Herculean  task;  nor  was  it  unattended  with  personal 
danger,  as  the  contemporary  history  of  Galileo  suthciently 
proves.  Considering  therefore  that  Descartes  was  at  this 
time  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  whole  circumstance  is 
one  without  a  parallel  in  intellectual  history. 

Descartes  wisely  abstained  IVom  publishing  his  views  at 
this  time,  or  inde^  his  mathematical  discoveries,  of  which 
there  is  some  probability  that  he  was  in  possession  at  this 
early  age;  but  conformably  with  the  fiishion  of  the  age 
among  men  of  his  social  and  political  condition,  he  en- 
gagedin  the  profession  of  anB».    He  served  first  as  a  yolun- 1 


teer  in  the  army  of  Holland,  and  then  in  that  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria;  and  he  was  present  at  tfa«  battle  of  Prague  in 
1620,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  great  intrepiditv. 
There  is  no  profession  more  inimical  to  the  study  of  ab- 
stract science  than  that  of  arms,  and  hence  Descartes  soon 
abandoned  it  for  the  purer  and  more  honourable  career  to 
which  his  previous  studies  and  native  ardour  of  mind  were  so 
admirably  adapted.    But  even  during  his  attachment  to  the 
camp  he  did  not  neglect  his  mathematical  and  philosophical 
inquiries.    It  is  believed  to  have  been  during  his  stay  at 
Breda  that  Descartes  composed  his  Compendium  Mtuicep, 
although  it  was  hot  printed  till  after  his  death.    Another 
circumstance  indicative  of  his  devotion  to  geometry  is  also 
narrated  in  connection  with  the  same  campaign,  and  oc- 
curring also  at  Breda.    One  day,  seeing  a  group  of  people 
surrounding  a  placard,  he  fbund  it  written  in  Flemish, 
a  language  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  therefore 
applied  to  one  of  the  bystanders  fbr  an  explanation.    This 
person  chanced  to  be  Beckmann,  principal  of  the  college 
of  Dort,  who.  Wondering  that  a  young  soldier  should  take 
any  interest  in  geometry — the  placard  being  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  of  the  age,  a  problem  proposed  as  a 
challenge — explained  the  problem  to  him,  but  is  said  to 
have  displayedf  something  of  the  collegiate  pedantry  which 
Was  then  so  common.    Descartes  however  promised  him  a 
solution,  which  he  sent  to  the  principal  early  next  morning. 
The  cause  of  his  resigning  his  commission  is  said  to  have 
been  disgust  at  the  atrocities  which  he  witnessed  in  Hun- 
gary :  but  it  is  more  Ukely  that  his  object  was  to  see  the 
world  under  a  different  aspect,  which  his  travelling  as  k 
private  individual  would  enable  him  to  do.    He  visited  in 
succession  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and 
stayed  some  time  in  Venice  and  Rome.  It  has  of^  created 
surprise,  that  while  in  Italy  he  did  not  visit  Galileo ;  and 
the  cause  which  has  been  usually  assigned  was  his  jealousy 
of  the  fame  of  that  father  of  physics,  an  assumption  whicn 
there  is  reason  to  fear  is  too  well  fbunded.    His  repulsive 
conduct  towards  Ferihat,  whose  overtures  6f  an  amicable 
correspondence  he  so  long  rejected  With  an  appearance  of 
disdain,  seems  also  to  intimate  the  wish  of  Descartes  to 
reign  alone  in  the  circle  of  his  associates,  and  in  the  pliilo- 
sophic  world  altogether. 

After  completing  his  travels,  Descartes  determined  to 
devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical inquiries;  and  his  ambition  was  to  renovate  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  He  sold  a  portion  of  hi»  patri- 
mony in  France,  and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  imagined 
he  should  be  more  free  to  follow  his  inclination  without  the 
interruptions  to  which  his  celebrity  in  his  own  country 
rendered  him  perpetually  liable.  His  writings,  however,  in- 
volved him  in  much  controversy ;  and  the  vivacity  and  dog- 
matism of  his  temper  often  led  him  to  treat  in  a  somewhat 
supercilious  manner  the  greatest  men  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries. The  personal  courage  of  Descartes  was  great; 
and,  unlike  many  valiant  writers,  he  was  valiant  ii*  the 
most  trying  personal  dangers. 

The  fame  of  Descartes  was  very  great,  even  in  his  life- 
time: and  that  not  only  among  the  learned,  but  in  the 
highest  circles  of  society  in  every  part  of  Europe.  When, 
therefore,  the  church  rose  in  arms  against  the  heresy  of 
his  philosophy,  and  he  was  subjected  to  much  persecution 
and  some  danger,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  offered  him  an  asylum  and  complete 
protection  from  the  bigoted  hostility  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  treated  by  the  queen  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and 
was  released  from  the  observance  of  any  of  the  humiliating 
usages  so  generally  exacted  by  sovereigns  of  those  times 
from  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  presence.  The 
queen,  however,  probably  from  the  love  of  differing  fVom 
every  one  else,  chose  lo  pursue  her  studies  with  Descartes 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  as  his  health  was  always 
far  from  robust,  and  now  peculiarly  delicate,  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  and  the  unseasonable  hour,  which  formed 
such  a  striking  contrast  with  those  to  which  he  had  been 
many  years  habituated,  brought  on  pulmonary  disease,  of 
which  he  very  soon  expired,  in  the  fifly-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  The  queen  wished  to  inter  him  with  great  honour 
in  Sweden;  but  the  French  ambassador  interposed,  and 
his  remains  were  conveyed  for  sepulture  amongst  his 
countrjrmen  in  Paris.  Thus  fell  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age,  a  victim  to  the  absurd  caprice  of  the  royal  patron 
under  whose  auspices  he  had  taken  shelter  from  the  perse- 
outioBS  of  the  diureh. 
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Probably  there  is  scarcely  a  name  on  record,  (he  bearer 
of  which  has  given  a  greater  impulse  to  mathematical  and 
philosophical  inquiry  than  Descartes.  As  a  mathematician 
he  actually  published  but  little;  and  yet  in  every  subject 
which  he  treated  he  has  opened  a  new  field  of  investigation. 
Tlie  simple  application  of  the  notation  of  indices  to  alge- 
braical powers  has  totally  new  modelled  the  whole  science 
of  algebra.  The  very  simple  conception  of  expressing  the 
fundamental  property  of  curve  lines  and  cur\'e  surfaces  by 
equations  between  the  co-ordinates,  has  led  to  an  almost 
total  supersedence  of  the  geometry  of  the  antients.  The 
view  which  he  propped  of  the  constitution  of  equations 
is  contested  as  to  originality ;  but  admitting,  as  we  do.  hi^ 
claims  on  this  head  to  be  open  to  dispute,  the  writings  and 
discoveries  of  Descartes  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
a  change  in  the  general  character  of  mathematical  science 
as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  those  who  have  not 
given  very  great  attention  to  the  older  writers  to  follow 
the  course  of  reasoning  which  they  employed.  The  claims 
of  Descartes,  however,  to  the  originality  of  his  views  on  the 
composition  of  equations  and  the  relation  between  their 
roots  and  their  co-efficients,  are  discussed  under  the  name 
of  his  competitor.    [Harriott.] 

Hii  speculations  in  physics  have  often  been  ridiculed  by 
subsequent  writers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  sufficiently  absurd.  Still  many  reasons  may  be  urged 
in  mitigation  of  that  ridicule,  and  even  of  the  more  tempe- 
rate censure  which  careful  and  judicious  historians  of 
science  have  dealt  out  upon  the  intellectual  character  of 
Descartes.  It  ought  especially  to  be  observed  that  the 
theories  of  all  his  pr^ecessors  were  mere  empirical  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  places  and  paths  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
they  constituted,  so  to  speak,  tne  plane  astronomy  of  those 
times,  in  contradistinction  to  the  physical  astronomy  of 
ours.  Those  paths  were  not  deduceid  as  the  necessaiy 
effect  of  any  ffiven  law  qf/orce^  but  as  the  result  of  some 
fixed  and  unalterable  system  of  machinery  invisible  to  us, 
and  directly  under  either  the  control  of  origrinal  acoidant 
or  the  original  will  of  God.  Innumerable  hypotheses  of  the 
nature  of  this  machinery  had  been  framed  before  the  time  of 
Descartes ;  and  he,  beinp:  dissatisfied  with  all  others,  adopted 
tliat  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  was  continually  revolving 
round  a  centre,  like  the  water  in  a  vortex.  Tliis  was  not  so 
unnatural  to  a  philosopher  living  before  the  'Principia'  made 
its  appearance  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  any  one  to  contend 
for  it  now.  We  have  indeed  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  measuring  the  philosophical  sanity  of  Descartes  by  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  times— a  most  unjust  test  to  be 
applied  to  the  intellectual  efforts  of  any  man  by  his  succes- 
sors. We  ought  rather  to  look  to  what  he  did  accomplish 
under  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
then  state  of  science  than  measure  him  by  the  efforts  which 
were  attended  with  no  beneficial  result.  He  was,  however, 
the  first  who  brought  optical  science  under  the  command  of 
mathematics,  by  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  refraction 
of  the  ordinary  ray  through  diaphanous  bodies.  He  de- 
termined the  law  itself,  but  not  as  the  result  of  any  law  of 
force.  This  was  a  later  discovery :  but  Descartes  led  the  way. 

His  inquiries  in  the  positive  philosophy  were  distin- 
guished by  great  acuteness  and  subtlety ;  and  though  his 
theory  has  not  in  a  direct  form  obtained  many  advocates 
in  tms  country,  it  has  in  reality  been  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  sects  which  have  sl^nce  risen  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  Differing  as  these  systems  do  so  very  wiaely  at 
first  sight,  this  may  be  considered  a  paradoxical  assertion. 
It  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  For  its  proofs  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  Philosophy  (Positive),  Metaphy- 
sics, and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  works  of  Descartes  have  been  collected  and  re- 
printed three  times.    The  first — 

1.  Opera  Omnia,  1690^1701,  9  vols.  4to.  Amst 

2.  Opera  Omnia,  1713,  also  9  vols.  4to.  Amst 

3.  Opera  Omnia,  1724-26,  in  13  vols.  12mo.  Paris. 
DESCENT,  in  English  law  (from  dtsceni,  Norman  French, 

and  so  written  in  our  older  law  books),  may  be  defined  the 
act  of  law  by  which  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an  inherit- 
ance, w^ithout  making  any  disposition  thereof,  it  is  cast  upon 
another  as  an  heir.  Inheritance  is  sometimes  used  in 
tho  same  sense,  though  it  rather  signifies  that  which  is,  or 
mar  be,  inheriled,  or  taken  by  descent  (Littleton,  sect.  9.) 
1.  The  law  of  inheritance  with  respect  to  descents  which 
have  taken  place  since,  or  shall  take  place  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1834,  is  now  regulated  by  the  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 


c.  106,  but  some  notice  of  what  the  law  was  before  llial 
time  is  necessary;  since  it  is  the  constant  practice,  in  the 
investigation  of  titles  to  property,  to  inquire  what  happened 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

2.  The  death  of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  is  ths 
occasion  of  the  descent  of  it  In  his  lifetime,  there  can  be 
no  descent,  and  therefore  no  heir,  though  there  may  be  an 
'  heir  apparent,'  or  '  heir  presumptive ;'  an  heir  apparent 
being  he  who  must  be  the  heir,  if  he  lives  till  the  inherit- 
ance descends ;  an  heir  presumptive,  he  who  may  be  fore- 
stalled by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir. 

3.  The  person  who  dies  must  be  at  his  death  owner  of 
the  inheritance,  or  no  descent  of  it  will  then  take  place. 

4.  Inheritances,  hereditaments,  things  which  may  be  in- 
herited or  taken  by  descent,  are  various.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  crown,  the  descent  of  which  differs  in  one 
material  respect  from  tliat  of  a  private  inheritance,  inas- 
much as  where  there  are  no  sons  of  the  king,  an  elder 
daughter  takes  the  whole  of  the  inheritance,  in  exclusion 
of  the  younger  sisters.  Again,  dignities  and  honours,  as 
baronies  and  other  peerages,  are  oescendible,  according  to 
the  limitations  contained  m  the  patents  by  which  they  were 
created.  If  created  by  summons  in  the  first  instance,  they 
are  called  dignities  in  fee,  and  are  descendible  to  females. 
[Barony.]  Finally,  all  the  subjects  of  real  property  and  all 
annuities,  ofilces,  and  whatever  other  things  may  be  '  held 
in  fee,'  are  *  descendible,'  and  this  whether  they  are  in 
possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy.  So  are  all 
rights  and  titles  to  things  that  may  be  held  in  fee,  and  the 
expectancy  of  an  heir  apparent  or  presumptive.  There  are 
also  'descendible  freeholds,'  that  is,  estates  created  by  leases 
for  lives,  which,  though  not  estates  in  fee,  may  during  their 
continuance  be  inherited  as  if  they  were.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  [Chattel]  that  the  large  class  of  things 
called  chattels  arc  not  generally  the  subject  of  descent,  but 
that  some  of  them  are. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  law  casts  the  inhe- 
ritance upon  the  heir,  %rithout  any  act  done  by  him,  or  price 
paid  for  his  acquisition :  in  both  these  respects,  the  present 
law  of  descent  differs  from  the  old  feudal  customs  from 
which  it  is  derived.  According  to  the  old  feudal  customs, 
upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  of  a  fee,  the  lord  of  whom  it 
was  held  was  entitled  to  take  and  retain  it  till  the  heir,  for 
whom  proclamation  was  made,  appeared,  and  paid  a  sum  of 
money  called  a  relief  [Rblibf]  as  the  consideration  for  his 
admission  into  the  tenancy ;  whereupon  'seisin'  or  possession 
was  given  him,  and  he  took  the  '  oath  of  fealty'  [Fealty], 
and  if  the  tenancy  was  by  '  knight's  service,* '  did  homage' 
[Hoif  Aos]  also  to  the  lord.  All  this  was  more  like  a  new 
donation,  than  the  present  quiet  succession  of  an  heir.  The 
descent  of  copyholds,  however,  is  still  regulated  much  in 
the  manner  described.  The  heir  was  not  however  formerly, 
to  the  same  extent  as  now,  subject  to  the  charges  and  debu 
of  the  deceased  tenant,  in  respect  of  the  property  descended 
[Assets];  and  he  had  also  an  advantage,  which  is  much 
insisted  and  commented  upon  by  the  old  law  writers,  though 
its  value  is  not  so  apparent  to  us.  The  descent  of  an  in- 
heritance, of  which  the  rightful  owner  had  been  disseised 
or  unlawfully  dispossessed,  prevented  him  from  making  an 
entry  upon  the  heir  of  the  disseisor,  or  bringing  an  action 
of  ejectment,  the  right  to  maintain  which  is  founded  upon 
the  right  to  make  an  actual  entry,  and  left  him  only  *  a 
writ  or  right,'  or  other  real  action,  for  the  recovery  of  his  pro- 
perty. One  whole  chapter  of.Littleton's  Tenures  is  taken 
up  with  treating  of  descents  which  *  toll'  (take  away)  en- 
tries, but  a  late  Act  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27)  prevents  dcsconU 
from  ha\ing  any  longer  this  effect.  The  present  law  of 
descents  qualifies  materially  in  one  respect  the  title  of  the  heir 
to  the  inheritance  descended.  Though  it  makes  him  as  com- 
pletely the  owner  of  it  as  if  he  had  purchased  it,  as  to  right 
of  enjoyment  and  power  of  alienation,  it  does  not  allow  it  at 
his  death  to  descend  as  if  he  had  purchased  it,  but,  on  tLe 
contrary,  declares  that  it  shall  descend  as  if  he  had  never 
had  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  new  law  (s.  1,2  of  the  Act). 
The  heir  of  an  inheritance  must  be  always  the  heir  of  the 
last  •  purchasei-'  of  it,  that  is,  of  the  last  person  who  ac- 
quired the  property  '  otherwise  than  by  descent,  or  than  by 
an  escheat  partition  or  inclosure,  by  the  effect  of  which  the 
land  shall  have  become  part  of,  or  oescendible,  in  tho  same 
manner  as  other  land  acquired  by  descent.'  llie  practical 
importance  of  this  rule  cannot  bo  understood  with'^ut 
knowing  who  tho  person  is  who  in  any  case  is  designated 
by  the  law  as  the  '  heir'  to  another,  r^  ^^r^l/> 
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As  to  descents  in  fee  simple,  the  fundamental  rule  is,  that 
any  person  ^kin  to  anotl^er,  that  is,  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor,  however  distant,  may  be  his  heir,  but  that  no  person 
connected  with  him  by  marriage  or  affinity  only  [Affinity! 
can  inherit  to  him.  If  the  son  inherits  to  the  father,  his 
mother  cannot  sucx^ed  to  him,  for  though  she  may  be  heir  to 
the  son,  she  cannot  be  heir  to  the  father,  from  whom,  and  not 
from  the  son,  *  the  descent  is  to  be  traced.*  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  father  inherits  to  the  son,  the  mother  may  succeed  to 
him,  for  though  she  cannot  be  the  heir  of  the  father,  she  may 
be  the  heir  of  the  son.  The  fee,  fief,  or  feud,  which  may  thus 
now  descend  to  the  kindred  of  the  purchaser  in  if^niium, 
was  once  nothing  more  than  a  life  interest  given  to  the 
tenant  or  holder  of  it  in  consideration  of  the  military  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  by  the  latter  to  the  donor.  [Allodium.] 
The  fee  was  afterwards  permitted  to  descend  to  the  issue  of 
the  original  grantee,  ana  in  process  of  time  to  his  collateral 
heirs.  This  was  only  effected  by  means  of  a  fiction ;  for  so 
firmly  settled  was  the  notion  that  *  the  blood'  (descending) 
alone  of  the  purchaser  or  original  grantee  could  be  allow^ 
to  inherit,  that  the  feudal  law  was  never  brought  to  allow 
collateral  heirs,  as  such,  to  be  heirs.  But  when  a  feud  was 
granted  ut  antiquum,  that  is,  to  be  held  by  the  donee  as  if 
it  had  descended  to  him  from  some  remote  unknown  an- 
cestor, then  the  law  permitted  collateral  relations  however 
distant,  that  is,  relations  descended  from  any  common  an- 
cestor, however  remote,  to  inherit.  For  it  was  not  known 
how  far  distant  the  ancestor  was  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  purchaser,  nor  who  he  was,  and  it  was  sufficient 
that  the  neir  might  be  a  descendant  of  his.  (See  for 
the  early  history  of  inheritable  fiefs,  Robertson's  Charles  K, 
Sullivan's  Lectures,  Wright's  Tenures,  Gilbert  on  Tenures 
by  Watkins,  Butler's  Coketppon  Littleton  191.  a.  n.  where 
there  is. an  excellent  comparison  of  the  Roman  and  feud^ 
laws  of  inheritance.) 

While  the  law  however  went  thus  far,  it  did  not,  for  rea- 
sons which  some  writers  have  attempted  to  explain,  allow  the 
lineal  ancestors  of  the  purchaser  of  the  quasi  ancient  feud  to 
inherit  it,  nor  his  relations  by  the  half  blood,  that  is,  persons 
descended  not  from  the  same  father  and  mother  as  the 
purchaser,  or  any  lineal  ancestor  of  his,  but  from  one  of 
them  only.  Still  further  exclusions  followed  from  the  rule 
which  was  afterwards  established,  that  the  heir  of  the  fee 
must  be  the  heir  of  the  person  last  seised  or  possessed  of  it, 
as  well  as  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood  to  the  actual  pur- 
chaser. Among  the  practical  consequences  of  this  rule  were 
the  following :  that  if  the  child  of  the  actual  purchaser  in- 
herited to  him,  and  became  seised,  the  purchaser's  child 
by  another  wife  could  not  succeed,  because  only  half 
brother  to  the  person Jast  seised;  and  that  if  the  father's 
brother  inherited  to  the  son  and  became  seised,  the  mo- 
ther's brother  could  not  succeed,  because  only  related  by 
marriage  to  the  person  last  seised.  All  these  exclusions 
and  the  fictions  or  the  ancient  feuds  are  done  away  with  by 
the  new  act,  the  effect  of  which  is,  as  before  said,  to  admit 
among  the  heirs  of  the  purchaser  all  his  kindred,  both  of 
the  whole  and  the  half  blood,  and  notwithstanding  any 
previous  descent  to  any  heir  of  his.  This  it  does  b^  enact- 
ing that  every  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  capable  of  being  heir 
to  any  of  his  issue  (s.  6) ;  that  any  person  related  to  the 
purchaser  by  the  half  blood  shall  be  capable  of  being  his 
neir  (s.  9),  and  that  in  every  case  descent  shall  be  traced 
from  the  purchaser  (s.  2).  Still,  however,  the  wife  or  her 
relations  cannot  inherit  to  the  husband,  nor  the  husband  or 
his  relations  to  the  wife.  But  the  hardship  of  these  exclu- 
sions is  at  least  mitigated  by  the  law  of  dower  and  curtesy, 
which  must  be  read  together  with  the  law  of  descent  as  one 
law.  It  remains  to  show  in  what  order  the  kindred  of  the 
purchaser  inherit  The  old  law  on  this  subject  is  reduced 
by  Blackstone  to  seven  rules,  which  have  been  generally 
copied  by  later  writers ;  but  the  new  act  so  interferes  with 
them,  and  they  seem,  besides,  to  be  so  capable  of  being  sim- 
plified, that  we  shall  propose  instead  of  them  the  following 
rules,  which,  it  is  believed,  embody  the  present  law  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  follow  Blackstone's  plan  of  stating  the 
rules  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  to  be  applied  in 
searching  for  an  heir. 

1.  The  child  (if  any)  of  the  last  owner  deceased  is  the 
heir  of  the  purchaser.  Thus  not  only  is  the  child  of  the 
purchaser  his  heir  upon  his  death,  but  if  any  other  heir  of 
the  purchaser  dies  after  having  inherited,  his  child  is  the 
heir  of  the  purchaser. 

2.  The  person  through  whom  another  must  trace  his 


descent  'firom  the  purchaser  is  (if  living)  the  heir  before 
that  other  person.    Now,  bearing  in  mmd  that  descent  is 
always  to  be  traced  lineally,  that  is,  either  from  parent  to 
child,  grandchild,  &c.,  or  vice  versd,  it  follows  that  the 
purchaser's  child  mus^  if  living,  inherit  before  his  child 
the  brother  before  the  nephew,  the  father  before  the  brother 
or  the  grandfather,  &c.    If  the  purchaser  had  a  child  who 
died  in  his  lifetime,  leaving  a  child,  that  child  is  the  pure 
chaser's  heir,  according  to  rule  J :   for  the  expectancy  of 
the  child  of  being  next  heir  to  the  purchaser  descended 
upon  his  death,  to  his  child,  as  being  his  next  heir,  who 
consequently  becomes,  upon  the  purchaser's  death,  his  heir 
It  is  surprising  that  this  plaii)  and  certainly  true  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  in  question  has  been  overlooked  by  all  thf 
writers  on  the  law  of  descents,  who  lay  down  a  separate 
rule  (the  4th  of  Blackstone's)  to  account  for  it. 

According  to  these  rules  1  and  2,  the  effect  of  which 
is  very  much  to  simplify  the  course  of  descents,  when  an 
inheritance  has  once  got  into  a  line,  it  will  keep  continually 
descending  in  that  line,  till  the  line  ends ;  ana  then  it  will 
only  go  back  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  next  line,  which 
springs  from  the  line  in  which  it  has  been  descending,  and 
will  descend  in  that  Une,  and  so  on ;  thus : 


3.  Of  persons  related  to  each  other,  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  males  inherit  before  the  females:  the  for- 
mer successively  in  order  of  birth;  the  latter  altogether 
in  equal  shares,  being  therefore  called  coparceners,  (This 
rule  is  (juaVfied  by  rule  5.)  Hence  the  sons  of  the  pur- 
chaser inherit  before  the  daughters,  and  first  his  eldest 
son,  then  his  second,  &c. ;  then  all  his  daughters  together. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  coparceners  are  related 
to  each  other  by  the  whole  or  the  half  blood.  This  division 
among  females  often  causes  the  minute  splitting  of  inherit- 
ances, as  thus : 

Purchaser  (dead). 


Daughter  (dead). 

U 


Daughter  (dead). 
i 


r.Dau 


Gr.  Dau'. 
i 


Gr.  Dau'. 


Gr.  Dau'. 
i 


Gr.  Dau^ 

i 


According  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind^  all  the  sons,  and 
in  de&ult  of  sons,  all  the  daughters  inherit  together  as 
coparceners.  As  to  the  custom  of  Borough  English,  see 
that  title. 

4.  Every  male  ancestor  inherits  before  any  female  one. 
This  is  qualified  by  rule  2.  (See  s.  7  of  the  new  act.) 
Hence  the  father  takes  before  the  mother,  &c.,  but  uoi 
the  mother's  father  before  her,  for  he  claims  through  her. 

5.  Those  who  are  relations  by  the  half  blood  to  the  pur- 
chaser inherit  next  after  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
are  relations  by  the  whole  blood  to  the  purchaser.  (Quali- 
fied by  rule  4  and  2 ;  see  s.  9  of  the  new  act.)  What  the 
half  blood  is  has  been  already  explained.     Thus  (by  an 
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exception  to  rule  3)  the  half  ))rother  takes  after  the  whde 
Bister,  and  the  half  sister  does  not  share  with  the  whole 
sister.  The  like  is  true  of  half  uncles,  &c.  According  to 
this  rule  5,  however,  the  purchaser's  hrother  of  the  half 
blood  on  the  part  of  the  mntker  does  not  take  next  after 
his  brother  of  the  whele  blood,  for  such  half  brother  claims 
through,  and  therefore  takes  after  (rule  2)  the  mother, 
who  (rule  4)  is  postponed  to  the  father. 

6.  The  mother  of  the  more  remote  male  ancestor  inherits 
before  the  mother  of  the  less  remote ;  and  the  mother  of 
any  male  ancestor  before  the  mother.  (See  s.  8  of  the  new 
act.)  Thus  the  father's  mother  takes  before  the  mother,  and 
the  father's  father's  mother  before  the  father's  mother,  &c. 

These  six  rules,  read  one  with  another,  will,  it  is  believed, 
point  in  any  case  to  the  heir.  It  is  observable,  and  in  this 
respect  the  new  differs  from  the  old  law,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  nearer  heir  bom  after  the  heir  who  has  inherited. 
Formerly  the  sister  of  the  purchaser  might  inherit,  and  a 
brother  of  his  be  afterwards  bom,  in  which  case  the  in- 
heritance shifted  to  the  latter,  i^ut  at  present  this  cannot 
be,  as  the  father  taken  before  his  children  (rule  2),  and  all 
children  in  the  won^b  are  considered  by  law  as  if  born. 
The  practical  difficulty  in  finding  an  heir  or  proving  a  title  by 
descent  is,  not  to  understand  the  law,  but  to  ascertain  and 
prove  the  facts  on  which  the  law  must  operate.  (As  to  this, 
see  Burton's  Conrp*mdium  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.) 
The  new  act  provides  against  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
descent  from  the  purchaser,  by  the  enactment  that  the  last 
owner  shall  be  always  presumed  to  be  the  purchaser  till  the 
contrary  is  proved  (s.  2). 

To  comment  at  length  upon  the  rules  regulating  the 
course  of  descent  is  beyond  our  limita.  Some  observations 
and  references  are  however  necessary.  Rule  3,  which 
makes  the  eldest  son,  brother,  &c.  sole  heir,  exclusive  of 
the  other  children,  or  the  other  nephews  and  nieces,  &c., 
is  ^ell  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  law  of  primogeniture.' 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  not  having  been  ob- 
served by  the  an.ients,  and  being  generally  abolished  where 
it  existed  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  history  of  this  rule,  see  Hale's  History 
of  the  Common  Law;  Sullivan's  Lectures;  Robinson  on 
Gavelkind;  2  Blackstone's  Com.;  Wright's  Tenures;  and 
for  observations  on  its  ocpedi^ncy.  Smith's  Wealth  qf 
Nations.  The  preference  of  males  to  females  is  not  so 
peculiar.  The  Jews,  Athenians,  and  Arabians,  though  not 
the  Romans,  gave  the  inheritance  to  sons  exclusive  of 
daughters.  (For  the  Athenian  law  of  inheritance,  see 
Jones's  Isiffus ;  for  that  of  the  Jews,  Selden  de  Suoces- 
sionibus  apud  Hebrceos.)  This  is  not  however  the  case 
among  most  foreign  nations  at  present  The  preference  of 
the  child  of  the  elder  son  dead  in  the  purchaser's  lifetime 
to  the  younger  son  (which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  rule  I)  has  some  interesting 
historical  associations.  The  law  on  this  point  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  civil  law,  and  not  to  have  beert 
settled  till  after  most  o*  the  other  mles  of  descrent.  It  Was 
still  somewhat  doubtfu.  when  King  John  kept  his  nepheW 
Arthur  from  the  throne  by  disputing  it.  (See  2  Bl.  Com.; 
Sullivan's  Lectures,  lect.  14.  In  Robertson's  Charles  V., 
vpl.  i.,  p.  272,  there  is  a  curious  story  of  the  trial  by  combat 
of  this  point  of  law.) 

The  descent  of  estates  tail  (regulated  by  stat.  3  Ed.  L,  c.  1 .) 
differs  from  that  of  fees  simole  principally  in  this,  that  only 
the  descendants  of  the  first  donee  can  inherit ;  and  of  these 
only  males  claiming  exclusively  through  males  can  be  heirs 
when  the  estate  is  in  '  tail  male :'  when  it  is  in  tail  female 
(a  mode  of  gift  which  is  quite  obsolete),  only  females  claim- 
ing exclusively  through  females.  [Entail.]  Th^  linaited 
descent  of  the  estates,  together  with  other  qualities  of  them, 
makes  them  the  b^t  representatives  at  present  existing 
(excepting  indeed  copyholds)  of  the  antient  fiefs. 

(On  the  law  of  descent,  as  it  existed  before  the  late  act, 
see  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  History  of  tlie  Common  Law, 
chap.  xi. ;  2  Bl.  Com.,  chap.  xiv. ;  Cmise's  Digest,  vol.  iii. 
Watkins  on  Descents  principally  treats  of  curious  i)oints, 
many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  important.  As  to  the 
reasons  for  the  new  alterations,  see  First  Report,  Real 
Property  Commissioners.) 

DESCENT  OF  BODIES.    [Fall  of  Bodies.] 

DESERTER,  an  officer  or  soldier  who,  either  in  time 
of  peace  or  war,  abandons  the  regiment,  battalion  or  corps 
to  which  he  belongs,  without  havuig  obtained  leave,  and 
with  the  intention  not  to  return. 


As  tbe  last-men^ned  drcumstanoe  distinguishes  tbe 
crime  of  desertion  from  the  hss  grave  olTe^  of  being 
absent  without  leave,  it  becomes  necessary,  before  the  con- 
viction of  the  offender,  that  evidence  shoidd  be  apparent  of 
such  intention.  This  evidence  may  be  obtained  generally 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deserter  is  appre- 
hended; for  example,  he  may  have  been  found  iu  a 
carriage  or  vessel  proceeding  te  a  place  so  distant  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  his  corps  in  a  reason- 
able time ;  or  letters  may  have  been  found  in  which  an 
intention  to  desert  is  expressed ;  or  some  offer  may  have 
been  made  by  him  of  enlisting  in  another  corps,  or  of 
entering  into  some  other  branch  of  the  service. 

The  civil  courts  of  law,  in  this  country,  have  ever  had 
authority  to  try  offenders  accased  of  desertion ;  but  they 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exercise  such  authority,  and  they 
now  interfere  only  in  the  rare  case  of  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  court-martial  which  is  held  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  charge  and  awarding  the  punishment 
The  latter  courts  are  permitted  the  exercise,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  a  discretionary  power  in  proportioning  the  pu- 
nishments to  the  degrees  of  criminality  in  the  accua^; 
and  this  power  is  generally  considered  as  more  likely  to 
promo^  tne  ends  of  justice  than  the  inflexibility  of  the 
law  in  civil  courts,  where,  since  no  middle  course  can  be 
taken  between  condemnation  and  acquittal,  the  criminal 
frequently  escapes  through  the  compassion  of  the  jury, 
when  the  punishment  which  by  law  must  follow  a  verdict 
of  guilty  appears  disproportionate  to  the  ciime.  The  leni- 
ency which  has  invariably  characterised  the  decrees  of 
courts-martial,  and  the  custom  of  not  awarding  the  punish 
ment  in  its  full  extent  till  after  a  repetition  of  the  crime, 
sufficiently  justifies  the  confidence  reposed  in  those  courts. 

The  practice  of  deserting  from  one  regiment  or  coris, 
and  of  enlisting  in  another,  either  from  caprice  or  for  the 
sake  of  a  bounty,  having  been  very  frequent,  a  particular 
clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Articles  of  War,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  abuse.  It  declares  that  any  non-commissiuued 
officer  or  soldier  so  acting  shall  be  considered  as  a  deserter, 
and  punished  accordingly ;  and  that  any  officer  who  know- 
ingly enlists  such  offender  shall  be  cashiered.  It  is  also 
declared,  that  if  any  soldier,  having  committed  an  offence 
against  military  discipline,  shall  desert  to  anoiher  corps,  he 
may  be  tried  in  the  latter  corps,  and  punished  for  such 
offence ;  and  his  desertion  may  be  stated  before  the  court 
as  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who 
may  advise  or  encourage  another  to  desert  is  also  punishable 
by  a  general  court-martial. 

Absconding  froin  a  recruiting  party  within  four  days  after 
having  received  the  enlisting  money  is  also  considered  as 
desertion.  And  an  apprentice  who  enlists,  representing 
himself  as  free,  if  he  afterwards  (juits  the  corps,  is  esteemed 
a  deserter  unless  he  deliver  himself  Up  at  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship.  Vagrants  also,  who,  pretending  to 
be  deserters,  give  tnemselves  up  as  ^uch  with  a  view  of 
obtaininz  money  or  provisions,  are.  by  a  clause  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  to  be  considered  as  soldiers  whether  enlisted 
or  not 

A  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  who  simply  ab- 
sents nimself  from  his  corps  without  leave  is  exonerated 
from  the  graver  part  of  the  charge,  if  any  circumstances 
can  be  adduced  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
absence  was  intended  to  be  but  for  a  short  time.  Such 
circumstances  are,— goods  of  talue  being  left  behind, — the 
occupation  in  which  the  absentee  is  found  to  be  engaged 
being  in  its  nature  temporary,— an  intention  of  returning 
havine  been  expressed, — or  again,  the  offender  suffering 
himself  to  be  brought  back  >vithout  resistance.  Simple 
absence  without  leave  is  referred  to  regimental  courts- 
martial,  merely,  and  these  award  the  punishment  discre- 
tionally. 

The  Mutiny  Act  authorises  general  courts-martial  to 
condemn  a  culprit  to  death,  should  his  crime  be  found  to 
deserve  the  extreme  punishment ;  in  other  cases  they  may 
seiitence  him  to  be  transported  as  a  felon,  either  for  life  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  to  serve  in  the  ranks  fbr  life,  or  for  a 
length  of  time  exceeding  that  for  which  he  had  originally^ 
engaged  to  serve.  In  some  cases,  also,  corporal  puniwment 
is  awarded,  and  an  offender  may  be  sentenced  to  lose  the 
increased  pay  or  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  beea 
entitled  if  the  guilt  had  not  been  incurred. 

The  crime  of  desertion  is  justly  considered  as  One  of  the 

greatest  that  can  be  committed,  by  any  man  who  has 
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adopted  the  profession  of  arms.  The  officer  or  soldier  who 
has  undertaken  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and 
steals  away  from  the  duties  he  is  called  upon  to  perform, 
violates  a  sacred  engagement,  and  shows  himself  insensible 
to  the  dictates  of  honour,  patriotism,  and  morality.  Whether 
he  withdraw  through  caprice,  or  to  escape  the  privations  to 
which  the  soldier  is  occasionally  exposed,  he  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  discipline  infVinged,  he  deprives  the  ^army  of  his 
services  at  a  time  perhaps  when  he  can  with 'difficulty  he 
replaced ;  and  while  he  basely  seeks  his  own  ease,  he 
throws  an  additional  burthen  upon  his  companions  in  arms. 
If  he  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  he  becomes  the  vilest  of 
traitors ;  and,  should  he  escape  the  retribution  which  awaits 
him  from  his  injured  country,  he  must  submit  to  live  dis- 
honoured, an  exile  from  its  bosom. 

DESERTS.  This  word  is  of  very  vague  signification ; 
it  is  used  generally  to  designate  an  uninhabited  place,  a 
solitude,  and  in  this  sense  is  ec^ually  applicable  to  the 
fertile  plains  watered  by  theMaranon  and  tne  sandy  wastes 
of  Libya.  It  is,  however,  more  exclusively  appropriated  to 
sandy  and  stony  plains. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  sand,  whether  rt  be  the 
detritus  of  sandstone  rocks  or  other  quartzose  masses,  or 
to  whatever  causes  it  be  due,  we  consider  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  man  by  reason  of  the  fertility  which  its  ad- 
mLxture  with  clayey  soils  procures,  and  by  the  innumerable 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  arts. 

In  considering,  however,  the  vast  seas  of  sand  which  cover 
such  an  amazing  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  too  much  of  it,  and  that  it 
had  been  better  if  in  its  stead  were  rich  meadows  and 
arable  land ;  but  since  deserts  exist,  we  must  remain  per- 
suaded that  they  are  necessary  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  globe. 

Deserts  of  sand  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  old  than 
in  the  new  world.  Almost  every  plain,  even  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  contains  patches  of  sand  of  greater  or 
less  extent ;  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  deserts,  properly  so 
called,  let  us  consider  the  immense  surfkce  which  they 
occupy  on  the  antient  continent. 

Amca,  from  its  western  coast,  between  the  Senegal  river 
on  the  south  and  Marocco  on  the  north,  to  the  border  of 
the  Red  Sea,  presents  one  vnst  sea  of  sand,  occupying  upon 
an  average  about  48  degrees  of  longitude  and  1 0  of  latitude, 
which  is  but  partially  interrupted  by  a  projecting  part 
of  Fezzan  and  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  This 
steril  region  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  more 
considerable,  that  to  the  west,  being  called  the  Sahara,  or 
Great  Desert,  and  the  other,  to  the  eastward,  sometimes 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Libyan  Desert  Both^the  one 
and  the  other  inclose  a  few  small  fertile  spots  called  Oases, 
which  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  like  islands  in  the 
ocean.  They  serve  as  resting-places  to  the  merchants, 
who,  by  means  of  camels,  poetically  termed  the  ships  of 
the  desert,  traverse  these  dispial  regions. 

The  Desert  qf  Sahara  is  represented  to  us  as  covered 
with  moving  sands  formed  into  ridges  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  In  the  midst  of  these  sands,  whose  position  and  aspect 
are  continually  changing  by  the  effect  of  the  wind,  are 
dispersed  a  few  rocky  hiUs,  and  small  hollows  where  the 
collected  waters  nourish  a  few  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grasses. 
The  mountains  which  bound  the  desert  on  the  west  present 
insulated  pinnacles,  descending  gradually  into  a  plain 
covered  with  white  and  sharp  siliceous  stones,  and  which  is 
at  last  confounded  with  the  sands.  At  Tegazza,  and  some 
other  places,  a  gem  salt,  whiter  than  the  whitest  marble, 
extends  in  vast  beds  beneath  p.  stratum  of  rock. 
•  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,'  says  Malte  Brun, 
the  dry  and  heated  air  presents  the  aspect  of  a  red  vapour; 
the  horizon  seems  beaming  with  the  fires  of  innumerable 
volcanoes.  The  rains,  which  fall  from  July  till  October,  do 
not  extend  their  uncertain  and  momentary  benefits  to  all 
parts  alike.  An  aromatic  herb  resembling  thyme,  the 
plant  which  bears  the  Sahara  berry,  acacias,  and  other 
thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  briars ;  such  is  the  only  vegeta- 
tion which  is  met  with  on  a  few  spots  in  the  desert :  rarelv 
is  a  grove  of  date  trees  or  of  other  palms  to  be  seen.  A 
few  monkeys, '  a  few  antelopes,  content  themselves  with 
what  little  food  they  can  find.  The  ostrich  also  inhabits 
this  region  in  numerous  tlocks,  feeding  upon  lizards  and 
snails  and  a  few  coarse  herbs.  Lions,  panthers,  and 
serpents,  often  of  a  mons^us  size,  add  to  the  horror  of 
tiiefe  dreadful  solitudes.    The  ddsert  presenta  no  traces  of 


a  beaten  path,  and  the  caravans  that  traverse  it,  directing 
their  way  by  the  polar  star,  describe  a  tortuous  road  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  oases,  described  as  brilliant  with 
vegetation,  but  which  probably  owe  a  great  part  of  their 
reputation  to  the  contrast  they  form  with  the  absolute 
barrenness  of  the  desert' 

Such  is  the  dryness  of  the  terrible  burning  wind  named 
Samoom,  Samum,  or  more  properly  Samid,  that  it  iVo- 
quently  absorbs  the  water  contained  in  the  skins  borne  bv 
tne  camels  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  drivers.  A 
last  cruise  of  water  has  been  sold  for  ten  thousand  drachmas 
of  gold.  In  1805,  an  akkabah  or  caravan,  composed  of  2000 
persons  and  1800  camels,  not  havinz  found  water  in  the 
usual  halting  places,  they  all,  men  ana  animals,  perished  of 
thirst  It  is  m  the  desert  that  is  seen  most  particularly 
that  singular  optical  illusion  termed  the  Mirage* 

Desert  qf  the  Norih^East  and  East  qf  4frica,— The  great 
sandy  region,  as  we  have  said,  is  contracted  in  one  place  by 
the  country  of  Fezzan.  To  the  east  and  south  of  this  are 
deserts  occupied  by  the  Tibboos,  a  nation  of  Berbers ;  whilst 
on  the  north-east  the  desert  of  Barca,  the  antient  Cyrenaica, 
extends  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean:  both  these  aie  con- 
tinned  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  great  desert  of  Libya, 
which  borders  on  Egypt,  forming  its  western  boundary. 
These  deserts  differ  little  in  character  from  the  Sahara.  To 
the  south,  the  Libyan  desert  joins  the  equally  steril  region 
of  northern  Nubia ;  leaving  which,  and  crossing  the  Nile, 
we  again  meet  with  sandy  and  rocky  tracts,  which,  firom 
Abyssinia  on  the  south  as  far  as  Suez  on  the  north,  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Deserts  qf  Arabia, — Passing  firom  Africa  to  Arabia,  we 
first  meet  with  the  sandy  hills  which  form  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  separate  the  Arabian  gulf  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, whose  coast-line  they  follow  as  fkr  as  Palestine. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  sands  extends  the  stony 
and  barren  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrva. 
Mount  Sinai,  an  imposing  mass  of  granite,  is  there  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  of  inferior  height,  composed  in  part  of 
sandstone,  and  inclosing  a  few  fertile  valleys  producing 
grapes,  pears,  and  other  excellent  fruits ;  but  the  country 
in  general  is  of  frightful  sterility,  presenting  nothing  but  a 
few  shrubs  of  Egyptian  thorn  {acacia  vera),  which  fur- 
nishes the  gum  arable,  with  capers,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
intermixed  with  rocks  of  a  blackish  granite,  of  jasper,  and  of 
sienite,  and  plains  covered  with  sand,  flints,  and  rolled 
stones.  There  are  however  large  herds  of  gazelles  and 
other  game. 

On  the  south,  as  fkr  as  Hadramaut  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west 
by  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  extend  the  vast  deserts  of  Nejd 
and  Ahkaff,  which  produce  nothing  but  a  few  saline  plants, 
and  their  eeneral  appearance  diS'ers  little  from  tne  de- 
serts of  Africa,  unless  it  be  that  they  contain  many  hilly 
oases  adorned  with  palms  and  date  trees. 

Continuing  our  route  towards  the  Euphrates,  we  leave 
on  our  left  that  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  which  bears  par- 
ticularly the  name  of  the  Desert  of  Syria,  which  extends 
northward  as  f^r  as  Haleb,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
traveller  discovers  the  extensive  and  solitary  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra, the  once  magnificent  residence  of  Zenobia. 

Desert  Q/'3fie#opoiamfa.-yHaving  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  antient  Mesopotamia,  so  called  from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  between  the  rivers,  l  e.,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which,  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  the  name,  includes  Aljezireh  on  the  north,  and 
Irak- Arabia  or  Babylonia  on  the  south. 

With  the  exception  of  narrow  slips  along  the  two  rivers 
just  mentioned,  Mesopotamia  is  a  desert  still  more  horrible 
than  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  of  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  continuation.  It  is  covered  with  burning 
sands  and  steril  gypsum.  Wormwood  and  certain  aromatic 
shrubs  are  the  only  vegetation,  which,  covering  immense 
spaces,  banish  all  other  plants.  The  waters  of  Uiis  desert, 
mostly  all  saline  or  sulphurous,  give  rise  to  pestilential  mias- 
mata, which  remain  suspended  over  the  desert  till,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  air  being  disturbed,  there  is  formed  that 
pestiferous  wind  so  justly  dreaded  in  Syria  and  the  neigh 
bourhood,  and  which  suffocates  any  one  who  has  temerity 
enough  to  expose  himself  to  its  influence. 

This  desert,  occupied  by  Arabs  li\ing  upon  plimder,  is 
traversed  by  the  caravans  which  carry  on  the  commerce 
between  Haleb  and  Bagdad.  Its  southern  portion,  or  Irak- 
Arabia,  presents,  by  feason  of  the  proximity  of  the  tvC 
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rivers,  an  aspect  quite  different  from  that  of  Aljeiireb. 
That  portion  of  the  plain  which  forms  the  antient  Baby- 
lonia is  covered  with  alluvium,  and,  like  the  delta  of  Egypt, 
IS  periodically  inundated.  It  is  an  immense  meadow,  re- 
quiring only  the  hand  of  industry  to  be  covered  as  hereto- 
ire  with  abundant  harvests,  and  to  become  once  more  the 
garden  of  Asia. 

Deserts  of  Persia, — Scarcely  have  we  left  behind  us  these 
dismal  regions,  still  directing  our  course  eastward,  and  near 
the  34th  parallel  of  N.  lat,  when  we  meet  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  covered  with  forests,  and  intersected  by 
fruitful  valleys. 

Having  scaled  this  wall,  which  foi-ms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia,  where  w^  again  meet 
with  extensive  deserts,  some  of  them  sandy,  such  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  more  generally  of  an  argillaceous 
soil ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  Persian  deserts  seem  to  form 
the  transition  between  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia  and  the 
Tartarian  steppes. 

In  Persia  there  are  five  principal  deserts,  which  occupy 
about  three-tenths  of  tlie  surface  of  the  country.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  great  salt  desert,  which  separates  Irak-Ajemi 
from  Khorassan,  and  is  about  130  leagues  long  and  70  wide. 
On  the  south  it  joins  the  desert  of  Carmania ;  on  the  east  it 
unites  to  the  province  of  Khorassan.  Its  soil  is  a  stiflf  clay, 
whose  surface  is  covered  with  a  saline  efUorescence  in  some 
places  an  inch  tliick ;  and  its  vegetation,  as  in  all  the  hieh 
plains  of  the  country,  consists  of  saline  plants,  such  as  tne 
Statice  Tartan'cot  intermingled  with  a  few  patches  of  pas- 
ture. The  tliree  oCher  deserts  arc  those  of  Kiab,  of  Mcckran, 
and  of  Karakoum.  The  desert  of  Meckran  is  in  Beloochis- 
tan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Oman,  and 
is  separated  from  the  desert  of  Sinde  in  Hindostan  by  the 
Brahouic  mountains  and  the  Indus.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  table-land  of  Persia,  but  to  the  basin  of  the  sea,  of  which 
it  forms  the  nortliern  boundary,  or  coast  line  followed  by  a 
part  of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  its  return  from 
India.  Its  productions  differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  consist  of  the  Indian  palm,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  of 
Arabia  Felix.  The  desert  of  Karakoum  is  to  the  north  of 
Khorassan ;  it  is  sandy. 

Deserts  of  Grand  Tartary. — Descending  the  Paropami- 
sian  mountains  which  bound  Khorassan  on  the  north,  and 
form  in  that  direction  the  escarpment  of  the  great  high- 
land of  Persia,  of  which  the  sandy  province  of  Kohistan 
seems  to  form  the  ridge,  we  enter  upon  the  deserts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Paropamisus  already  named,  and  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  continuation ; 
on  the  east  by  the  high  mountains  [Bolor  Tagh]  which  se- 
parate it  firora  China  ;  on  the  north  bv  some  ridges  which,  on 
the  one  hand  descend  from  the  great  Altaic  chain ;  and  on  the 
other  firom  the  extremity  of  the  Ouralian  mountains ;  and  on 
the  west  l)y  the  Caspian.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  north- 
western declivity  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.  It  oc- 
cupies a  surface  of  about  60,000  square  leagues,  of  which  the 
greater  half  is  a  desert ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  imme- 
diate foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  water-courses,  the  whole 
country  is  condemned  to  drought  and  sterility.  The  saline 
and  sandy  plains  extend  even  round  the  northern  part  of 
the  Caspian  as  for  as  the  Don,  and,  to  the  east  of  the  Oural, 
join  the  steppe  of  Isim,  claimed  by  Russia. 

The  country  of  Khowarezme  or  Karissum  on  the  south 
of  Lake  Aral  is  now  reduced,  by  causes  among  which  the 
invasion  of  the  sands  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  to  the 
little  district  of  Khiva,  which  rises  like  an  oasis  in  the  de- 
sert, and  which  a  man  may  ride  round  in  three  days. 

The  Greater  Bucharia,  or  Bokhara,  is  also  surrounded  by 
sends  to  the  north  and  west.  The  whole  of  Independent 
Tartary  at  the  present  time  perhaps  hardly  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  five  millions, — a  proof  of  the  extreme  sterility  of 
the  soil. 

.  On  the  south-east  of  the  province  of  Kohistan,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  is  situated  Segestan,  and  the  country  of 
the  Afghans. 

Desert  of  Afghanistan.— M^)xoJi\&X^Xi  is  an  extensive 
country,  containing  the  city  of  Candahar.  It  is  a  vast 
sandy  basin,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tains by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Lhorah  and  Helmend  or  Hin- 
damend,  which  latter  traverses  it  f^om  east  to  west,  and 
terminates  in  the  Lake  Zorah.  The  land  rises  on  the  north- 


east towards  the  lofl^  mountains  which  sustain  the  jgreat 
central  plateau  of  Asia,  and  from  which  descend  the  Indu^ 
towards  the  south-west,  and  the  Ganges  to  tlie  south-cast. 

The  vast  extent  of  arid  deserts  which  we  have  just 
described,  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  Indus  itself,  reaches 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hesydrus,  the  most  eastern  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Penjab. 

From  Cape  Bojador  on  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Indus, 
the  sandy  region  extends  in  a  curved  line  of  1400  geogra- 
phical miles,  and,  setting  aside  the  fertile  oases,  is  estimated 
by  Humboldt  as  covering  a  surface  of  300,000  square 
leagues ;  and  yet,  however  extensive  this  tract,  which  seems 
condemned  to  eternal  sterility,  we  have  still  to  consider  the 
great  central  table-land  of  Asia,  not  less  arid  than  what  we 
have  just  seen. 

Deserts  cfthe  Great  Central  Plateau  of  Asia.— The  first 
country  we  meet  with  as  we  go  eastward  is  Little  Bucharia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain  chain  of  Alak, 
which  separates  it  from  Sdngaria,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Moos  Tagh  and  Great  Tibet  On  the  east  it  joins  Mon- 
golia. 

Little  Buchana  is  tolerably  fertile  near  the  mountains, 
whence  descend  innumerable  streams,  which  uniting  in 
the  river  Yarkand,  flow  with  it  into  the  Lake  Lop,  having 
no  issue.  The  whole  of  the  centre  and  eastern  portion  of 
tlie  country  is  a  sandy  and  salt  desert. 

Leaving  on  the  north  Songaria,  which  also  contains  im- 
mense arid  spots,  and  whence  the  river  Irtish  takes  its  rise, 
still  continuing  our  route  towards  the  east,  we  find  the 
steril  plain  extending  towards  Mongolia,  where  it  opens 
out  to  form  the  vast  desert  of  Shamo,  which  extends  to  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  through  a  length  of  500  leagues, 
rarely  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots. 

From  the  outer  slopes  of  those  mountains  which  inclose 
and  sustain  the  central  plateau,  the  highest  in  the  world, 
descend  those  mighty  rivers  which,  on  the  one  liand,  fer- 
tilise the  great  empire  of  China,  and  pour  the  tribute  of 
their  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other,  traverse  the 
widely-extended  steppes  of  Siberia  to  disembogue  into  the 
frozen  ocean. 

As  for  the  area  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Tartarian 
table-land,  it  may  on  a  very  moderate  computation  be  esti- 
mated at  100,000  square  leagues,  which,  together  with  the 
former  300,000  for  the  African,  Arabian,  and  Persian  de- 
serts, and  about  100,000  more  for  the  widely-spread  sandy 
and  barren  tracts  in  the  south  of  Africa,  and  sandy  patches 
of  Europe,  gives  u  grand  total  of  half  a  million  of  square 
leagues  of  desert  in  the  old  world  alone ;  that  is,  a  surface 
egual  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  forty-four  times  the  extent 
of  Great  Britain,  and  this  without  including  the  boundless 
steppes  of  Siberia,  nor  the  marshy  plains  of  northern  Asia 
bordering  on  the  icy  sea. 

The  deserts  of  America  being  of  a  different  character, 
and  known  by  other  names,  as  Pampas,  Savannahs,  &c, 
are  described  under  their  proper  heads. 

DESHOUUE^RES.  ANTOINETTE  DU  LIGIER 
DE  LA  GARDE,  a  French  poetess,  born  of  distin- 
guished parents  in  1633.  Great  pains  were  taken  with 
her  education  :  she  learned  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  studied  poetry  under  the  poet  Hesnant, 
who  often  assisted  her  m  her  juvenile  compositions,  and 
polished  her  verses  when  defective.  Her  life  was  rather 
a  romantic  one.  In  1651  she  married  the  Seigneur 
DeshouliSres.  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond6.  She  visited  the  court  of  Brussels 
in  company  with  her  husband,  where  she  rendered  herself 
suspected  by  the  government,  which  caused  her  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.  Here 
she  passed  her  time  in  reading  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  until,  after  eight  months,  she  found  means  to 
escape,  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband.  Thev  were 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mad. 
Deshoulidres  was  soon  esteemed  one  of  the  literary  orna- 
ments of  the  age.  Not  only  did  she  write  a  variety  of  poems 
herself,  but  she  was  an  object  of  adoration  to  tfie  contcfc 
porary  poets,  who  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  the  tenth 
muse.  Racine  and  Pradon  having  each  written  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  Phoadra,  Mad.  Deshoulidres  brought  ujior 
herself  some  discredit  by  taking  the  part  of  the  latter 
against  the  former,  in  ridicule  of  whom  she  composed  a 
satirical  poem.  Racine,  however,  soon  had  his  revenge, 
for  Mad.  Deshouli^res  brought  out  a  tragedy  which  met 
with  nothing  but  ridicule,  and  afforded  Mm  aa  opportunity 
Jigitized  b\ 
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of  writing  a  parody.  She  "wrote  several  otlier  dramatic 
pieces,  but  totally  without  success.  The  death  of  her  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached,  was  the  occasion 
of  one  of  her  most  popular  Idyls ;  indeed  her  feme  rests  on 
her  Idyls  alone,  the  rest  of  her  works  haying  fallen  into 
oblivion.  She  died  in  1694,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  as  a  poetess,  and  whose  works  are 
often  bound  up  with  those  of  her  mother. 

La  Harpe,  after  saying  that  the  Idyls  are  the  only 
works  of  Mad.  Deshoulilres  worth  noticing,  limits  his 
commendation  to  three  of  them.  He  places  her  below 
Segrais,  an  old  French  pastoral  poet,  and  justly  censures 
her  for  treating  books,  flowers,  &c.,  as  if  they  were  living 
persons.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  envies  a  streamlet  for 
bearing  fish  without  pain  to  itself,  and  asks  it  why  it  mur- 
murs when  it  is  so  happy?  However,  her  little  poem  of  Les 
Otseaux,  cited  in  La  Harpe's  Cours  de  la  LittSrature,  is 
written  with  great  lightness  and  elegance,  and  fully  de- 
ser  res  the  commendations  bestowed  on  it  by  that  severe 
though  impartial  critic. 

DESICCATION  is  the  chemical  operation  of  drying 
bodies,  and  is  efifected  in  different  modes  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  is  that  of  drying  a  precipitate 
which  has  subsided  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  is  thrown 
down :  tliis  may  be  effected  after  due  washing  by  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  glass,  porcelain,  silver,  or  platinum  capsule,  the 
weight  of  which  being  previously  determined,  that  of  the 
substance  dried  is  readily  found  on  weighing.  Sometimes 
substances  are  dried  merely  by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  in 
other  cases  at  a  temperature  regulated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances,  as  at  100°  or  212^  in  warm 
chambers,  or  a  sand  heat,  or  at  a  red  or  white  heat.. 

The  desiccation  of  precipitates  upon  paper  filters  is  very 
commonly  effected  to  a  certain  extent  by  absorption,  or  by 
placing  the  filter  and  its  contents  upon  a  pieco  of  chalk  or 
upon  a  brick  ;  the  operation  being  completed  either  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  in  any  of  the  vessels  and  at  any  of  the 
temperatures  above  named.  In  many  instances  desiccation  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  which  is  useful  in  those 
cases  where  delicate  organic  bodies,  which  would  be  injured 
even  by  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  reauire  drying.  Mr. 
Leslie's  process  consists  in  placing  the  substance  to  be  dried 
(or  a  fluid  to  be  evaporated)  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  over  a  basin  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or  some  other 
substance  having  great  aflinity  for  water.  The  receiver  be- 
ing exhausted,  the  operation  is  left  to  itself.  On  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  air,  the  moisture  is  readily  vaporized  and 
is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  vaporiza- 
tion and  absorption  continue  till  the  substance  is  dry. 

Desiccation  may  be  carried  on  at  common  temperatures 
without  the  process  of  exhaustion  above  described ;  thus  a 
basin  containing  quick-lime  with  a  moist  precipitate  placed 
above  it,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  jar  or  receiver,  will 
soon  render  the  precipitate  dry.  Any  deliquescent  salt  may 
be  substituted  in  some  cases  for  sulphuric  acid  or  quick- 
lime, such,  for  example,  as  potash,  carbonate  of  i>otash,  and 
chloride  of  calcium. 

In  chemical  investigations  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
deprive  gaseous  bodies  of  their  moisture.  The  nature  of  the 
drying  substance  employed  must  depend  upon  that  of  the 
gas  to  be  desiccated :  thus  ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  immediately  by  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  answers  well  for  :t :  again, 
chloride  of  calcium  would  be  decomposed  if  exposed  to 
sulphurous  acid  gas  and  some  others ;  potash  would  absorb 
them,  and  its  carbonate  would  evolve  carbonic  acid,  and 
also  unite  with  them.  In  fact  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
desiccator  exert  no  chemical  action  upon  the  substance  to 
be  dried. 

DESIGN.  In  the  fine  arts  the  wofd  design  (from  the 
Italian  disegnare,  to  draw)  is  employed  in  two  very  different 
significations :  in  the  first  place  it  is  used  merely  to  signify 
the  act  of  drawing,  or  representing  in  lines,  the  lorm  of  any 
object ;  in  the  next  place  it  expresses  that  combination  of 
invention  and  purpose  which  enables  the  artist  to  compose 
a  picture  or  a  group,  without  reference  to  the  material  in 
which  it  is  executed.  ITie  accurate  conception  of  form  and 
beauty  is  displayed  in  the  most  masterly  degree  in  the 
antient  Greek  sculptures;  and^in  the  invention  of  appro- 
priate attitudes  ana  perfection  of  physical  form  the  design  of 
the  best  Greek  sculptors  caimot  be  surpassed. 


Bht  of  all  the  existing  specimens  of  art  the  paintings  of 
the  Italian  masters  display  the  most  consummate  excellence 
in  design,  especially  the  Florentine  and  Roman  schools, 
and  among  them  Raphael's  in  particular.  The  conception 
of  the  story,  and  the  ruling  passion  of  the  moment ;  the  selec- 
tion of  forms  appropriate  to  the  dumb  actors  of  the  story ;  tho 
invention  of  appropriate  attitudes,  not  merely  for  the  single 
figures,  but  for  whole  groups,  artfully  disposed  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  adapted  at  once  to  the  freedom  of  nature  and 
the  intention  of  the  artist  to  assign  to  each  its  position  ac- 
cording to  its  prominence  in  the  story ;  and  the  perfect  ex- 
ecution of  the  design,  placing  before  our  eyes  in  a  palpable 
shape  the  inward  thoughts  of  the  painter,  combine  to  ren- 
der the  design  of  Raphaers  works  the  most  perfect  in  ex- 
istence. Micnel  Angelo's  power  is  more  apparent  in  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  forms  purely  physical,  and  his  de- 
sign is  therefore  of  a  more  limited  ana  less  elevated  style. 
In  proof  of  this,  a  single  figure,  a  mere  life-study  for  in- 
stance, from  his  unrivalled  hand  may  be  contemplated  with 
emotions  of  admiration  and  wonder  scarcely  less  th<an  those 
which  we  feel  when  the  whole  of  his  greatest  work  is  before 
us.  Raphael  designed  not  merely  to  overawe  the  spectator 
with  physical  vastuess,  but  to  elevate  him  above  the  visible 
world.  Human  suffering,  superhuman  inspiration,  and 
divine  benignity  are  subiects  within  the  reach  of  his  pencil. 
The  tortured  figure  of  the  chastised  Ananias,  the  terrible 
power  inspired  into  Peter,  the  prophetic  absorption  of  the 
prophet  near  him,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  source  of 
that  power,  bring  into  the  design  of  that  one  picture  (the 
Death)  the  most  awful  and  sublime  speculations ;  and,  if 
it  is  second  to  the  Transfiguration,  it  is  no  less  a  model  of 
perfection  in  design. 

The  student  in  design  may  discover  the  means  by  which 
former  artists  attained  their  power,  by  copying  and  analysing 
their  works,  namely,  the  sculptures  of  Greece,  and  the  works 
of  the  old  mastera.  But  he  must  avoid  following  the  im- 
plied advice  of  Reynolds,  to  do  no  better  than  store  his  mind 
with  their  thoughts,  and  give  them  forth  second-hand  as 
his  own.  That  the  greatest  poets  and  paintera  have  bor- 
rowed is  no  apology  for  an  education  which  recommends  only 
borrowing :  to  appropriate  with  justice  and  effect  the 
thought  of  another,  the  borrower  must  be  at  least  as  great 
as  the  original  inventor.  A  figure  from  Raphael  in  a  poor 
design  is  only  a  mockery  and  a  foil  to  the  poverty  of  the 
rest  The  legitimate  object  of  study,  or  that  part  of  study 
which  seeks  to  shorten  the  process  of  education,  is  to  disco 
ver  the  mode  which  other  artists  have  pursued  in  disciplin 
ing  their  minds,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  in  order  to  compre  • 
hend  and  express  the  nature  which  they  had  to  portray. 
In  this  way  the  student  learns,  not  to  pilfer  the  works  of 
others,  but  to  turn  to  the  best  account  his  own  ability  and 
industry,  to  produce  originals  instead  of  mere  copies.  The 
study  of  the  best  poets,  of  histories,  and  the  lives  of  indivi- 
duals,  of  emotions  casually  displayed  in  the  events  of  daily 
life,  and  in  fssai  everything  that  helps  to  teach  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  the  working  of  its  internal  feelings, 
combined  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  external 
forms  which  must  enter  into  every  composition,  will  con- 
duce to  the  development  of  a  power  of  original  design.  For 
technical  points  no  work  approaches  in  utility  to  the  Trea- 
tise on  Painting  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

DESIGN,  ARCHITECTURAL.  The  scheme,  idea, 
or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  the  design,  whetner  for 
an  intended  building  or  that  of  one  already  erected,  is 
shown  by  means  of  a  series  of  diagrams  or  drawings,  which 
being  exact  geometrical  representations,  therefore  too 
technical  and  formal  to  satisfy  those  who  look  at  them  as 
pictures,  and  likewise  in  some  degree  imperfect  as  separate 
representations,  yet,  taken  one  with  another,  convey  a 
much  more  exact  and  complete  notion  of  the  whole,  both 
internally  and  externally,  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
othor  mode  of  delineation ;  because  they  not  only  exhibit 
the  actual  forms  and  dimensions  as  they  really  exist,  and  not  • 
merely  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  spectator;  but  reveal  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  fabric, 
together  with  many  particulars  that  are  concealed  from 
view  in  the  edifice.  Such  drawings  consist  of  /  /an,  eleva- 
tion, and  section,  besides  others  of  detaiU,  ov parts  at  large; 
and  their  number  will  depend  either  upon  the  nature  of  the 
building,  tliat  is,  on  its  being  more  or  less  complex,  or  as 
it  is  in^^tdfld  to  fbow  it  more  or  less  fully. 

'W^VI&^A^i^^^i^  prejudice  exisU  against^srach  draw 
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mgs,  on  the  score  of  their  heing  too  technical  and  difficult, 
they  hecome,  when  once  explained,  intelligible  enough  to 
any  person  of  common  capacity,  however  ignorant  he  may 
be  of  architecture.  To  begin  with  the  plan  (the  plant,  or 
plotf  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  by  old  writers),  as  the  first 
in  natural  order,  it  being  that  which  mu3t  be  determined 
upon  before  the  walls  can  be  raised, — it  may  no  less  briefly 
than  clearly  be  described  as  the  map  of  the  building ;  con- 
sequently, any  one  who  understands  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical plans  of  that  kind  can  be  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  an  architectural  one;  the  latter 
being  a  f%ir  more  exact  and  less  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional representation  than  the  other  class.  By  means 
of  the  plan  we  distinguish  most  clearly  the  exact  shape 
and  extent  of  the  buSding  as  Regards  the  space  on  which 
it  stands ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  internal  arrange- 
ment, with  the  forms,  number,  and  areas  of  the  rooms 
and  passages  into  which  it  is  dividea;  and  the  situation 
and  width  of  the  doors,  windows,  ftre-places,  staircases, 
fee;  the  solid  and  raised  parts,  such  as  walls,  columns, 
piers,  &c.,  being  shaded,  and  the  voids  or  apertures  in  the 
Walls,  such  as  doors  and  windows,  being  left  white.  For 
every  story  of  a  building  there  must  be  a  separate  plan, 
although  it  is  not  usual  in  books  of  designs  to  give  more 
than  those  of  the  ground-floor  and  the  principal  one  above 
it,  from  which  the  arrangement  and  size  of  the  rooms 
above  thAn  may  be  tolerably  well  guessed  at,  unless  there 
should  happen  to  be  some  uncommon  deviation  in  such 
respects  from  those  below.  Plans  may  further  be  distin- 
guished as  simple  or  detailed :  the  former  are  mere  Jbor- 
plans,  indicating  no  more  than  belongs  to  the  floor  and 
walls,  while  the  latter  describe,  by  means  of  dotted  lines 
on  the  floor,  the  projection  of  cornices,  the  compartments 
of  ceilings,  or  the  groining  and  coflering  of  those  which  are 
vaulted  or  arched ;  likewise  domes  and  skylights.  Or  else, 
instead  of  expressing  what  belongs  to  the  ceiling  plane,  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  made  to  indicate  the  pavement  of 
floors,  the  situation  of  statues,  sideboards,  bookcases,  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  particularly  of  the  beds  in  sleep- 
ing-rooms, the  })osition  of  which  is  of  material  importance. 
Sometimes,  too,  plans  are  given  showing  the  exterior  of 
the  roof  of  the  building,  with  its  chimney-stacks,  gutters, 
skylights,  dormer-windows,  parapets,  &c. 

Another  species  of  plan  is  that  termed  a  bloch-pkm^ 
namely,  a  map  displaying  the  general  mass  of  the  building, 
together  with  its  locality,  either  in  regard  to  other  edifices 
or  not,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  such  plans  are  an  exceed- 
ingly useflil  accompaniment  to  others,  because  they  serve 
to  make  us  acquainted  not  only  with  the  structure  itself 
but  with  its  situation.  From  a  ground-plan  alone,  for 
instance,  of  St  Paul's,  all  that  could  be  learnt  in  respect 
to  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  insulated, 
whereas  a  block-plan  would  show  the  precise  form  and  ex- 
tent of  the  surrounding  area ;  how  confined  and  irregular 
it  is,  and  how  fkr  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  back  the 
houses  in  some  places  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole  to  uni- 
formity. Plans  of  this  kind  are,  in  fkct,  special  maps  laid 
down  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  therefore  more  exact  and 
detailed,  although  less  comprehensive  than  ordinary  ones. 

An  elevation  (formerly  termed  an  '  upright,'  in  Italian 
alzata,  in  German  a^fr^ss)  may  be  described  as  a  vertical 
plan,  showing  the  front  or  sne  external  face  of  the  building 
as  raised  upon  the  plan ;  it  therefore  gives  the  precise  forms 
and  measurements  of  every  part,  delineated  geometrically 
according  to  scale,  and  not  as  they  appear  according  to  dis- 
tance or  the  accidents  of  perspective,  whether  depending 
on  the  level  at  which  the  eye  is  placed,  or  as  the  building 
happens  to  be  viewed  parallelly,  or  more  or  less  obUquely. 
'When  the  elevation  is  a  single  general  plane,  as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  Travelloi's^  Club  House,  in  London,  it 
will  not  differ  very  much  from  a  direct  front  view,  the  projec- 
tions being  only  those  of  the  cornice,  the  dressings  of  the  win- 
'  dows,  &Cm  which  are  rendered  manifest,  and  may  be  mea- 
sured from  their  profiles;  consequently,  an  eye  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  drawings  cannot  be  puzzled.  It  is  necessary, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  person  should  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  geometrical  drawing  before  be  can  fbrm  a  correct 
idea  of  the  subject,  and  judge  what  its  actual  appearance 
would  be,  if  it  consists  of  several  planes  or  separate  eleva- 
tions pi  iced  one  bv  the  side  of  the  other,  all  standing  upon 
the  same,  line,  ana  without  their  returns  or  the  jplanes  per- 
pendicular to  and  connecting  them  together,  being  shown ; 


because,  unless  the  plan  is  also  Seen,  the  shadowft  idoae 
serve  to  indicate  what  parts  project  and  what  recede  beyond 
the  general  line  of  the  front,  and  in  what  degree  they  do 
so,  the  shadows  being  at  an  angle  of  46°,  whereby  they  are 
made  equal  to  the  projection  of  the  part  which  occasions 
them,  beyond  the  plane  or  surface  th'ev  are  thrown 
upon.  This  may  be  easily  exemplified  by  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral:  in  a  geometricml  elevation  of  the  western 
front,  the  shadowing  informs  us  (without  referring  to  the 
plan)  that  the  columns  in  the  centre  are  at  some  distance 
from  tne  wall  behind  them,  yet  do  not  form  a  projecting 
portico  (or  porticoes,  one  above  the  other) ;  for  that  wo^ 
cast  a  shadow  from  itself  on  the  building ;  but  that  the  parts 
behind  the  columns  recede  inwards.  Again,  we  should 
perceive  the  whole  of  the  cupola  just  as  if  it  were  immedi- 
ately over  the  front,  and  between  the  two  western  towers.  The 
only  thing  to  indicate  the  contrary  is,  that  the  shadows  would 
be  less  forcible,  and  a  tint  would  be  thrown  over  it,  by  way  of 
expressing  distance;  and  although,  independently  of  that, 
no  architect  would  imagine  it  to  be  so  placed,  yet  it  would 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  distance  from  the 
front,  there  being  no  shadow  oast  upon  it  by  any  other 
part  of  the  building.  Consequently,  this  would  remain  to 
be  ascertained,  either  from  the  ground-plan  or  from  a  lateral 
elevation  of  the  building,  in  which  the  cupola  would  be 
shown  above  the  transept.  One  particular  in  which  eleva- 
tions differ  materially  from  other  drawings  and  frt)m  Uie 
appearance  of  the  objects  themselves,  is,  tlmt  no  distinction 
is  made  between  curved  horizontal  lines  and  straight  ones ; 
so  that  whether  the  part  be  a  plane  or  curved  surface,  can  be 
understood  only  from  the  shadowing,  unless  there  happens 
to  be  something  that  assists  in  denoting  curv^ature  of  plan. 
Thus,  the  mouKlings  of  the  base  of  a  column  are  all  straight 
lines ;  consequently,  without  shadow  to  express  rotundity, 
we  could  not  determine  whether  they  belonged  to  a  ftat  or 
round  surface,  unless  the  shaft  be  fluted,  in  which  case 
the  flutes  will  diminish  in  width,  according  to  their  distance 
firom  the  centre,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cuts  in 
the  article  Column,  pp.  385  and  386.  So  likewise,  in  re- 
spect to  a  tower  without  either  apertures  or  vertical  lines 
regularly  placed,  we  cannot  judge  whether  it  be  dreular  or 
not ;  whereas,  if  there  be  either,  they  suffice  to  show  that 
the  surface  is  curved,  although  represented  only  in  outline ; 
because  the  apertures  and  the  spaces  between  them  would 
become  narrower  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  distant 
from  the  centre,  and  their  reveals,  or  inner  surfrices,  would 
appear.  Still,  without  shadow,  we  should  not  know  iH^etber 
the  surface  was  convex  or  concave,  except  by  referring  to 
the  plan,  or  Uy  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  being  no 
difference  between  the  two  as  regards  outline  alone.  This 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  understood  that  the  elevations 
of  curved  surfaces  are  projected,  as  it  is  termed,  from  their 
plans,  by  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  geometrical 
plane  of  representation,  which  determine  where  the  vertical 
lines  to  be  shown  in  the  elevation  wiU  frdl,  and  the  distances 
between  them ;  consequently,  whether  the  elevation  be  pro- 
jected from  a  convex  or  concave  plan,  the  result  will  be  the 
same.  When  no  curved  parts  occur  in  the  elevation,  the  pro- 
cess just  described  is  superfluous,  because  the  measurements 
may  be  taken  at  once  nrom  the  plan.  The  same  method, 
however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  employed  for  polygonal 
figures  as  for  circular  or  curved  ones.  Thus,  of  an  octagoiu 
three  sides  would  be  shown  in  elevation :  yet,  although  of 
the  same  width,  the  two  diagonal  or  oblique  ones  will  appear 
narrower  than  that  seen  directly  in  front;  and  the  same 
applies  to  all  oblique  surfaces,  let  the  angle  they  are  placed 
at  he  what  it  may;  and  to  such  likewise  as  are  obUque  to 
the  horizon  us  well  as  to  those  which  are  verticaL  Hence  a 
roof  terminated  by  gables  or  pediments  at  the  ends  of  the 
elevation  will,  as  regards  outline,  be  drawn  as  an  uprighl 
plane,  and  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment  will  appear 
verticaL 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  circumstance  whic^ 
are  apt  to  perplex  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  geo- 
metrical drawings  because  they  are  not  satis^ictory  as  *  pic- 
tures,' a  person  at  all  accustomed  to  them  is  so  to  from 
being  in  danger  of  misconceiving  them,  that  it  would  re- 
ouire  an  effort  on  his  part  to  imagine  the  objects  other 
than  what  the  drawings  are  intend^  to  express — to  fancy 
a  semicircular  projection  to  be  a  pUme^  or  the  ^ofile  of  a 
pediment  to  be  upright 

Nevertheless^  although  the  w]^ole  ix^  b^  peiipeUy  veil 
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understood,  it  is  not  always  tbat  sufficient  allowance  is 
made,  even  by  architects  themselves,  for  the  great  differ- 
ence which  sometimes  occurs  between  an  elevation  and  the 
building  itself;  or  that  the  real  effect  is  duly  considered  be- 
forehand. Recourse  is  therefore  occasionally  had  to  what  is 
termed  a  perspective  elevation — a  kind  of  conventional 
representation,  partly  geometrical,  partly  perspective,  and 
combining  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  both  modes, 
although  strictly  neither  of  them  As  in  elevations  of  the 
usual  kind,  the  building  is  shown  exactly  parallel  to  the 
picture,  with  the  point  of  sight  precisely  in  the  centre,  at 
the  proper  height  from  the  ground,  and  as  far  as  regards 
the  first  or  principal  plane,  is  treated  as  any  other  geome- 
trical drawing;  but  the  parts  beyond  this  plane  are  thrown 
into  perspective  so  as  to  show  the  sides  of  projections,  the 
soffit  of  entablatures,  the  ceiling  and  pavement  within  por- 
ticoes, and  how  much  of  a  dome  or  other  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, standing  back  firom  the  front,  would  be  concealed 
from  view,  at  a  given  distance.  It  may  be  further  observed, 
that  elevations,  both  those  of  the  above  description  and 
such  as  are  strictly  geometrieal,  have  very  fi*equently  a 
pictorial  character  given  them,  not  only  by  colouring  as 
well  as  by  shadowing,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  sky 
and  background.  Yet  it  would  be  better  were  such  ac- 
companiment nd  more  than  what  is  just  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  buildinof,  instead  of  being  extended  ovet  the  whole 
drawing,  and  carefully  worked  up ;  because  it  is  calculated 
to  seduce  the  eye,  while,  by  making  too  great  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  a  picture,  it  causes  the  elevation  itself 
to  appear  offensively  formal  and  unnatural.  In  fact,  outline 
elevations  (which  mode  is  now  generally  adopted  in  modern 
architectural  publications,  especially  fbreign  ones)  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  which  are  shadowed,  as  they  exhibit  all  the 
forms  more  distinctly,  and  admit  of  being  measured  with 
much  greater  exactness.  They  do  not,  indeed,  convey  any 
notion  of  elfect ;  yet  that  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  such  drawings,  particularly  if  they  be  accompanied  by 
perspective  views. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  sections^  which  are  for  the 
interior  what  elevations  are  for  the  exterior  of  a  building. 
A  section  or  profile  (in  French  coupe,  Italian  spaccato^ 
(German  durchschnitt,)  is  a  plane  cutting  through  the  struc- 
tiire  on  some  line  of  its  plan,  and  showing  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  and  floors,  the  heights  of  the  rooms,  the  forms 
and  profiles  of  ceilings,  whether  plain  or  decorated,  flat, 
coved,  or  arched ;  also  the  exact  forms  of  domes  and  sky- 
lights. In  fact  it  exhibits  all  the  separate  elevations  of  the 
rooms  intersected  by  such  plane,  that  is,  the  elevation  of 
that  side  of  them  which  faces  or  lies  behind  the  plane  of 
representation.  In  addition  to  the  particulars  just  enume- 
rated, we  are  by  this  means  made  acquainted  with  a  variety 
Of  others,  in  regard  to  which  a  plan  cannot  be  made  to 
afford  any  information.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  plan  as  well  as  by  a  section ;  so  also 
might  the  height  of  the  rooms  be  expressed  in  the  former 
by  means  of  figures,  as  the  other  dimensions  generally  are ; 
and  the  form  and  size  of  the  windows  may  be  learned  from 
the  elevations;  still  we  should  not  know  what  are  the 
heights  of  the  doors,  how  they  are  panelled  and  decorated, 
nor  what  is  the  form  of  the  chimney-pieces,  &c. ;  nor  be 
able  to  judge  so  well  of  the  general  proportions  of  the  apart- 
ments. Besides  which,  sections  may  be  made  to  show 
much  more  than  what  belongs  to  the  architecture  alone, 
for  there  are  many  instances  in  which  furniture,  pictures, 
and  other  decorations  and  fittings-up,  are  introduced;  and 
unless  this  be  done,  a  section  is  apt  to  have  a  naked  ap- 
pearance, except  the  architecture  itself  be  particularly  in- 
teresting and  rich.  For  detailed  and  filled-up  sections  it 
is  usual  to  employ  outline,  with  the  walls  and  floors  shaded, 
the  former  as  more  solid  beinff  made  much  darker  than 
the  latter.  When,  on  the  other  nand,  the  elevations  of  the 
rooms  themselves  are  shadowed,  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 
sected walls,  &c.  are  left  white,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion and  exhibit  the  profiles  better.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  in  sections  of  this  latter  description,  it  is 
the  practice  to  throw  a  shadow  from  the  side  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  rooms,  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  the  building 
really  cut  through;  thus  producing  an  effect  both  dis- 
agreeable and  unnatural,  and  by  no  means  assisting  towards 
rendering  the  representation  more  intelligible.  Indeed,  m- 
dispensable  and  interesting  as  they  are,  sections  are  a  far 
more  conventional  mode  of  drawing  than  elevations,  be- 


cMiae  thflj  represent  a  building  as  it  never  can  be  seen  «t 
all,  except  where  the  front  of  a  house  has  bt>en  taken  down 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it,  while  the  floors  and  par- 
tition-walls are  left  standing ;  in  which  case  any  one  may 
obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  section,  but  of  one 
seen  in  perspective.  Besides  general  sections  showing  the 
whole  or  a  building  from  top  to  bottom,  there  are  frequently 
partial  ones,  showmjg  only  the  rooms  on  one  floor,  or  even  a 
single  room,  when  it  is  desired  to  show  it  on  c.  larger  scale 
than  could  conveniently  be  done  any  other  way.  Or  in- 
stead of  this,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  a  plan  of  the 
room  with  each  of  its  elevations  or  sides  drawn  around  it, 
as  if  laid  down  fiat  on  the  ground,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  apartment  is  described ;  for  the  ceiling  may 
be  represented  on  the  plan  itself.  Horizontal  sections 
again  are  occasionally  made  use  of,  in  order  to  show  more 
accurately  than  can  be  done  upon  a  plan,  not  only  the 
ceiling  and  its  ornaments,  but  the  soffits  of  entablatures,  of 
window  recesses  and  door-cases,  also  the  capitals  of  columns 
and  tHeir  projection. 

Although  not  in  general  use,  there  are  likewise  many 
other  modes  and  combinations  which  deserve  to  be  pointed 
out.  One  of  them  is  that  of  elevation  and  section  imited ; 
that  is,  one  half  the  drawing  shows  half  the  elevation, 
which,  as  far  as  understanding  it,  fully  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  an  entire  one ;  while  the  other  half  shows  half  the 
section.  Another  is  that  of  sectional  perspective  view, 
which,  while  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  section  in  regard 
to  showing  the  exact  form,  profiles,  and  measurements, 
on  the  first  plane,  intersecting  the  structure,  gives  also  a 
picture  of  its  interior  just  as  it  would  appear  in  any  other 
drawing  of  the  kind ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  this 
case  the  drawing  extends  beyond  the  interior,  while  in 
other  views  it  is  bounded  by  and  confined  within  it.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  such  a  mode  is  suited  only 
for  showing  a  smgle  space,  and  not  one  di\ided  into  separate 
rooms.  It  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  displaying  the 
interior  of  a  portico,  as  it  admits  of  the  situation  of  the 
columns  in  front  being  shown  by  the  foregroimd  being 
made  a  perspective  plan. 

Besides  tne  usual  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  there 
must  likewise  be  details  or  parts  at  largo,  answering  in 
some  respect  to  what  are  termed  working  drawings ;  since 
without  tnese  we  can  Judge  only  of  the  general  design,  but 
not  of  its  minutise  and  finishing,  whether  belonging  to  deco- 
ration or  construction : — ^and  far  more  may  be  learned,  and 
that  too  more  satisfactorily,  by  studying  a  single  good  ex- 
ample thoroughly,  than  by  looking  at  many  which  are 
only  imperfecuy  described.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  published  designs,  unless  they  happen  to  be  those  of 
actual  buildings,  are  so  exceedingly  defective  in  this  respect, 
generally  showing  no  more  than  a  couple  of  plans  with  one 
or  two  elevations,  while,  although  so  very  essential,  sections 
are  entirely  omitted.  In  order  to  illustrate  a  subject  pro- 
perly, not  only  should  there  be  a  plan  of  every  floor  and 
an  elevation  of  every  side,  but  sections,  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse,  and  as  many  of  each  as  the  nature  of  the 
plan  may  require. 

Having  done  thus  much  to  show  the  whole  anatomy  of 
the  structure,  we  may  then  provide  perspective  views  both 
of  the  exterior  and  principal  parts  of  the  interior,  in  order 
to  show  the  character  and  effect,  which,  without  sudh 
drawings,  can  be  judged  of  onlv  piecemeal,  and  inade- 
quately even  by  those  who  perfectly  understand  the  others. 
Yet  however  satisfactory  as  a  representation,  a  perspective 
view  of  an  interior  must  still  leave  much  to  conjecture,  as 
one  of  the  sides  or  ends  of  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown, 
while  of  the  others  two  will  be  more  or  less  foreshortened, 
so  that  if  there  be  deep  receding  parts  in  them,  they  can 
be  but  imperfectly  seen, — perhaps  may  be  quite  misunder- 
stood ;  or  can  be  well  understood  only  by  tlie  aid  of  plan 
and  section.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  an  intenor  would 
require  two  or  even  more  perspective  drawings  in  order  to 
show  it  completely.  But  with  every  part  of  the  building 
thus  fully  made  out  and  described  in  drawings,  the  whole 
may  be  understood  as  well,  in  some  respects  even  bettci*. 
than  by  a  model  of  it ;  for  besides  that  the  latter  can  do 
very  little  towards  showing  the  interior — certainly  not  its 
effect,  there  is  this  drawback  attending  it,  that  it  conveys 
no  idea  of  situation  or  locality,  and  that,  instead  of  the  eye  - 
being  confined  either  as  to  due  distance  or  height,  it  views 
it  from  points  from  which  the  building  itsel|'  can  nevf  r 
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"be  seen  under  any  circumstanoes.  Neither  bas  it  the  I 
accompaniment  of  sky,  background,  foreground :  a  model  | 
exhibits  the  mere  building  alone—as  it  is,  certainly, 
yet  not  as  it  appears ;  for  it  is  seldom  any  attempt  is 
made  to  give  the  proper  local  colouring— at  least  to 
do  more  than  merely  hint  at  it.  By  means  of  perspec- 
tive views,  on  the  contrary,  provided  they  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  judiciously  chosen,  and  not  de- 
ceptively embellished  with  effects  of  rare  occurrence,  we 
may  obtain  a  most  accurate  idea  both  of  the  architecture 
ancl  of  all  its  local  accompaniments  and  accessories,  whether 
favourable  or  the  contrary.  Of  bird^s-eye  views  of  build- 
ings [Bird's-Eye]  we  have  said  nothing,  both  because  they 
are  now  seldom  made  use  o(  and  because  we  consider  them 
not  only  most  awkward,  disagreeable,  and  unnatural  repre- 
sentations in  themselves,  but  as  altogether  superfluous,  if  a 
building  is  properly  described  by  the  other  modes,  or  even 
by  a  block-plan  and  elevation  alone. 

DESMAHIS,  JOSEPH-FRANgOlS-EDOUARD  DE 
CORSEMBLEU,  was  bom  in  the  year  1722,  at  SuUy-sur- 
Loire.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Voltaire,  and  admitted  into 
high  society.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of 
little  poems,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in 
their  day,  but  which,  as  most  of  them  are  suited  to  parti- 
cular persons  and  occasions,  and  moreover  are  filled  with 
mythological  allusions,  have  little  interest  at  present.  The 
Greek  mythology  was  put  to  a  peculiar  use  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  those  of  our  own  Queen  Anne;  poems 
were  written  altogether  in  the  court  taste,  and  yet  perpetual 
references  were  made  to  pagan  gods.  Not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  to  write  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
as  Shelley  and  other  modern  poets,  who  have  chosen  my- 
thological subjects,  have  done  of  late.  Hence  a  variety  of 
little  works,  which  acquired  a  great  reputation  during  the 
reign  of  a  certain  foshion,  have  fallen  mto  oblivion  on  that 
fas  (lion  having  passed  away.  The  poems  of  Desmahis 
arc  precisely  of  this  class.  He  wrote  some  comedies,  of 
which  'L'lmpertinent*  was  very  successful  in  its  day,  but 
attempts  to  revive  it  have  proved  ineffectual,  and  La  Harpe 
has  censured  it  pretty  severely.  Desmahis  was  greatly 
blameil  for  the  articles  *  Fat'  and  *  Femme'  in  the  *Ency- 
clop6die.'  Instead  of  writing  something  that  contained 
information,  he  only  made  two  satirical  essays  in  the  style 
of  Rochefoucauld.     He  died  in  1761. 

DESMARAIS.    [Reonieii.] 

DESMOND,  and  EARLS  OF  DESMOND.  [Clams 
and  Cork.] 

DESPOTISM.    [Monarchy.] 

DESSALl'NES,  JACQUES,  a  negro  from  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa;  was  imported  into  the  French  colony  of  St. 
Domingo  as  a  slave.  Having  become  free  like  all  his  fellow 
slaves  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  4th  February,  1794,  he 
soon  figured  among  the  foremost  in  the  insun*ection  of  the 
blacks  against  the  white  colonists.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  negro  chief,  Toussaint  VOuverture,  who  made  him  his 
first  lieutenant.  His  intrepidity,  his  extreme  activity  and 
quickness  of  movements,  distinguished  him  in  the  war 
against  the  French  troops,  and  particularly  agamst  generals 
Rigaud  and  Leclerc  in  1802.  After  Toussaint's  capture  by 
the  French,  De^salines  submitted  for  awhile,  and  accepted 
an  amnesty,  but  he  was  soon  af^er  at  the  head  of  a  new  insur- 
rection against  general  Rochambeau.Leclerc's  successor,  and 
Contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  blacks  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Marc,  which  decided  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
the  French  in  October,  1803.  Dessalines  encouraged  a 
general  massacre  of  the  whites,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  In  1804  he  had  himself  proclaimed  emperdr 
of  Haiti,  under  the  name  of  Jacques  I.,  and  established  his 
court  in  imitation  of  .that  which  Bonaparte  had  just  formed 
in  France.  But  his  cruelty  and  aibitrai^r  conduct  towards 
his  foimer  comrades  led  to  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  the  negro  chief  Christophe,  and  Pethion,  a 
mulatto.  They  rose  upon  Dessalines  at  a  review,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1806,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  Christophe  suc- 
ceeded him  as  emperor  of  Haiti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  I. 

DESSAU,  ANHALT.  a  Saxon  duchy  in  the  north-west 
of  Gormmy,  bounded,  where  its  limiis  do  not  touch  the 
other  duchies  of  Anhalt,  Bernbur^  and  Cothen,  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  It  is  composed  of  six  de- 
tached portions  of  territorv.  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 


Elbe,  Mulde,  Fuhne,  and  Wipper ;  and  they  are  subdivided 
into    . 

Market  Popiila- 

Town*.  Towus.  Vill.  Houses,  two.        ChWTown, 
1.  Deasau  Proper. 

Bailiwidk  of  Dessau  1        ..        14      1638      18,700  Dessau,  10.930 

Qualendorf       S        ..        18)   ^.^^o  S   6.2S0  Ratt«iKa«t,  li80 


„         Oraiii«nbaum  , 

Town  of  Ragiihn,  on  an  is- 
land of  ihe  Mulde  1 

Town  of  Jessnitz,  on  U10 
Mulde  1 

2.  Bailiwick  of  Grobzig      1 

3.  ^    Snnderitiebcn  1 

4.  M    Gross  AUlebeu     . . 
6.       „    Greater  Zerb^t  I    , 


1        S6J 


Lesser  Zerbst 


(.10,500  OrunieulNiuni. 

£2070;WorUu,19W 


„        200  1^0 

340  S3S0 

30       430  S.930  Grobxig.  1310 

7        880  5;2jO  Sanderslehi>na790 

S        2G0  1,770  Gross AlsIebc>n.tdO 

24     2180  12,790  Zetbst.  8570 


Total        8         2      101      8300    67.S10 


The  duchy  has  an  area  of  about  357  square  miles :  it  ex- 
tends from  1^30' to  12**  35' E.  lone.;  its  most  southerly 
point  is  in  51°  39',  and  its  most  northerly  in  52"  T  N.  lat. 
With  the  exception  of  some  high  ground  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Sandersleben,  it  presents  a  uniSrm  and  beautiful  plain, 
the  surface  rising  slightly  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
Mulde.  The  character  of  the  soil  varies  considerably ;  the 
districts  adjoining  the  Fuhne  and  Wipper  are  hijB^hly  cul- 
tivated, and  fertile  in  grain,  vegetables,  &€.  -  the  vicinity  of 
lie  Elbe  and  Mulde  is  noted  for  its  rich  meadotflr^  %VkA  pas- 
tures ;  but  the  soil  of  Zerbst  is  poor  and  hungry,  ana  many 
parts  of  Dessau  Proper  are  sandy  heaths.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  on  the  right  bank  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive. A  fifth  part  of  the  surface  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is 
covered  by  woods  and  forests,  which  occupy  about  seventy- 
three  ^uare  miles,  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about 
Worlitz,  Oranienbaum,  &c.,  and  from  the  abundance  of 
game  still  render  the  duchy  as  famed  in  Grermany  as  in 
former  times. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  Anhalt- 
Dessau  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  it  into  two  very  un- 
equal parts,  of  which  the  larger  lies  on  the  left  bank :  its 
banks  are  defended  by  strong  dams,  called  *  the  Elbewall,' 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inundations  wliich  at  times 
devastate  the  adjacent  lands.  The  Eloe  separates  Zerbst 
from  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  is  traversed  by  a  ii>ing- 
bridge,  about  three  miles  north  of  Dessau.  All  the 
streams  in  the  duchy  are  tributaries  of  this  river,  either 
directly  or  indirectly ;  those  of  any  importance  which  flow 
directly  into  it  are  the  Mulde,  a  navigable  stream,  well 
known  for  its  salmon,  which  comes  from  tbe  baihwick  of 
Alsleben,  receives  the  Wipper,  and  meets  the  Elbe  at 
Henscheinen  above  Dessau,  and  the  Ruthe,  which  enters 
the  duchy  from  Zerbst.  Tbe  minor  streams,  indirectly 
tributary  to  the  Elbe,  are  the  Taube,  Wipper,  Fuhne  (the 
only  native  river  of  Anhalt- Dessau),  and  the  Zieihe  or 
Zittau,  which  flows  into  the  Fuhne :  the  three  first  uniting 
their  waters  with  the  Saale,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.  The 
duchy  is  full  of  *slillinge,'  narrow  tracts  of  successive 
ponds  or  pieces  of  water,  which  bear  evident  traces  of 
having  been  parts  of  the  former  beds  of  rivers ;  they  par- 
tially skirt  the  course  both  of  the  Mulde  and  Elbe.  There 
are  a  number  of  lakes  also,  the  largest  of  wliich  is  ihePiiinitz, 
situated  between  the  Mulde  and  Elbe,  and  close  to  their 
confluence ;  the  high  road  from  Dessau  to  Oranienbaum 
passes  across  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  resting  on 
stone  piers.  Lake  Schonitz  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
connected  with  Lakes  Rehsen,  Rottingen,  and  Dobritz.  But 
the  most  picturesque  is  Lake  Worlitz,  which  is  also  con- 
necied  with  Lake  Rottingen.  All  these  receive  their  waters 
from  the  Elbe,  and  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  once  been 
portions  of  an  old  bed  of  that  river. 

The  climate  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  temperate  and  healthy, 
though  the  inhabitants  suffer  at  times  from  fevers  and 
other  diseases  occasioned  by  inundations. 

The  industiy  of  the  people,  encouraged  by  the  paternal 
care  of  the  government,  who  introduced  the  English  system 
of  husbandry  in  the  latter,  part  of  the  last  century,  has 
brought  almost  every  available  tract  under  cultivation,  and 
placed  the  duchy  in  a  situation  to  produce  more  grain  than 
its  wants  require :  and  the  same  remai'k  applies  to  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  gi'ows  all  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  com, 
as  well  as  hops,  hemp  and  flax,  pulse,  succoiy,  madder,  to- 
bacco, rape  seed  (from  which  about  220  tons  of  oil  are  an- 
nually obtained).  Buckwheat  is  raised  in  Zerbst,  and  yields 
large  crops  in  wet  seasons.  f^  r^r^rA^ 
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There  are  no  mines  in  Anhalt-Dessau,  nor  any  quarries, 
except  those  of  limestone  in  the  hailiwick  of  Sandersleben ; 
neither  has  any  advantage  vet  been  taken  of  Ihe  beds  of 
salt  near  Grcibzig  and  Sandersleben.  There  arc  beds  of 
ooal  near  the  last-mentioned  place,  where  also  gypsum 
is  dug ;  and  at  Qualendorf  a  species  of  agate  is  found 
which,  when  polished,  has  the  appearance  of  duimonds.  The 
soil  near  Zerbst  is  impregnated  with  iron,  and  there  are 
chalybeate  springs  in  this  quarter.  Here  and  there  potters' 
cltrp  and  porcelain  earth  are  obtained. 

Game  is  so  important  a  product  of  the  duchy  that  the 
seignorial  revenues  derived  from  boars  alone  have  at  times 
amounted  to  6000  rix  dollars  (about  850/.)  a  year.  In  1688 
we  are  told  that  215  of  these  animals,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing from  4}  to  5^  cwt.  each,  were  taken  in  one  day.  During 
the  twenty  years*  interval,  1810  to  1829,  19,859  red  deer 
and  boars,  including  2359  of  the  latter,  were  caught  or 
killed.  The  lakes  and  rivers  afford  a  good  supply  of  fish, 
among  which  the  salmon  of  the  Mulde  is  highly  esteemed  ; 
of  this  fish  the  produce  for  the  seven  years,  1817 — 1823, 
was  3348.  Shaafish  and  sturgeons  of  large  size  are  caught^ 
and  the  lamprey  is  at  times  plentiful  in  the  Mulde. 

The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  23  years  before  the  duchy 
of  Zerbst  was  united  to  it  in  1770,  contained  31,909  inha- 
bitants: in  1787  it  had  increased  to  36,093 ;  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  in  1 793,  it  was  estimated  at  38,000,  exclusive  of 
upwards  of  10,000  for  Zerbst;  in  1812  the  united  territory 
had  a  population  of  53,608,  including  13,608  for  Zerbst,  at 
least  according  to  Crome's  returns.  If  he  be  correct,  the 
numbers  must  have  fallen  off  in  the  six  years  succeeding, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  52,947  at 
the  time  of  the  census  in  1818.  The  subsequent  returns  in 
1830  state  the  number  of  houses  in  the  whole  duchy  to  be 
8293,  and  of  inhabitants  57,629,  of  whom  1 125  were  lloman 
Catholics  and  1614  Jews.  The  males  amounted  to  27,471, 
and  the  females  to  30,158.  In  the  towns  there  were  4310 
houses  and  31,492  inhabitants;  and  in  the  rural  districts 
3983  houses  and  26,137  inhabitants.  Lindner  observes  that 
the  duchy  is  more  densely  peopled  than  the  other  two  du- 
chies of  Anhalt,  Bernburg  and  Cothen. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  object  of  much  attention  in  all 
parts,  particularly  on  the  private  domains  of  the  duke, 
which  are  very  extensive,  contain  between  4000  and  5000 
inhabitants,  are  let  in  large  farms,  and  raise  large  crops  of 
clover.  The  duchy  abounds  in  fine  pastttre  land.  Tlie 
whole  stock  of  homed  beasts  in  1830  was  14,826,  and  most 
of  them  are  of  improved  breeds.  Greater  care  is  taken  of 
the  flocks  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Grermany,  and  the 
whole  of  those  on  the  ducal  dominions  have  been  improved 
by  crossing  them  with  Merinos.  Of  sheep  of  all  kinds  the 
numbers  in  1830  were  85,831.  Less  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  breed  of  horses,  the  stock  of  which  in  1830 
amounted  to  4743.     Swine  arc  very  generally  reared. 

The  inhabitants  being  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
rearing  cattle,  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  ma- 
nufactures. Linen-yam  is  spun  by  the  femiale  peasantry  in 
winter,  and  linens,  including  damask-cloths,  are  woven  by 
small  manufacturers  and  under  the  peasants'  roofs,  for  home 
consumption  only.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  in  Raguhn  and  Jessnitz,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Dessau,  Zerbst,  and  other  towns,  whence  there  is  some  ex- 
portation. 

There  are  tobacco  manufactones  at  Dessau  and  Zerbst, 
and  in  the  latter  town  an  earthenware  manufiictory  and  wax 
bleaching  grounds,  as  well  as  a  large  manufactory  of  gold 
and  silver  articles.  Anhalt-Dessau  has  oil  and  paper  mills, 
tile- houses,  limekilns,  potash  and  tar  works,  ana  tanneries, 
and  manufactures  leather,  turnery,  Sec.  The  manufacturing  [ 
part  of  the*  population,  however,  did  not,  in  1830,  exceed' 
2796  masters  and  2060  assistants,  of  whom  upwards  of  one 
half  (2557)  were  settled  in  the  bailiwicks  of  Dessau  and 
Zerbst. 

The  trade  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  chiefly  internal.  Its  ex- 
ternal transactions  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
1 50,000/.  per  annum,  imports  and  exports  both  inclusive.  The 
exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  rapeseed-oil,  butter, 
cheese,  timber,  game,  dried  fruits,  wool  and  woollens,  fish, 
pork,  linen-yam,  tobacco,  turnery,  and  gold  and  silver  wares. 
The  imports  consistDf  drugs  and  colonial  prodube,  cottons, 
silks,  &c.    Dessau  and  Zerbst  are  the  chief  seats  of  trade. 

The  duke  is  uncontrolled  sovereign,  except  with  regard 
to  taxation,  which  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  states-gene- 
ral of  the  three  Anhalt  duchies  ;.and  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
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try  are  administered  under  his  iuiViSediate  direction  by  a 
secret  cabinet  (geheime-kabinet)t  and  the  revenue-board 
(rent-hammer),  the  latter  of  wliich  administers  the  ducal 
revenues  and  domains  as  well  as  all  matters  of  police.  The 
supreme  tnbunals  of  justice  are  at  Oranienbaum,  Qualen- 
dorf and  Zerbst,  in  wliich  last  town  is  a  high  court  of  ap- 
peal for  the  three  Anhalt  duchies  and  the  principalities  of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  and  Sondershausen.  The  reve- 
nues (including  about  19,000/.  arising  from  the  duke's  iso- 
lated domains  in  Eastern  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  of  which  the  whole  area 
is  about  189  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  12,000), 
are  estimated  by  some  at  about  65,000/. ;  but  Crome  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  much  underrated  at  that  amount  The 
public  debt  is  said  to  be  about  92,000/.  The  military,  on  a 
war-footing,  consist  of  a  battalion  each  of  regulars  and  mili- 
tia ;  and  the  duke*s  contingent  for  the  army  of  the  German 
Confederation  is  529  rank  and  file. 

The  national  rel  igion  is  the  Lutheran ;  the  non-conformists 
consist  of  about  1600  Jews  and  11 00  Roman  Catholics.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  53,  divided  into  two  general  superin- 
tendencies  at  Dessau  and  Zerbst.  There  are  gymnasia  or 
high  schools  in  Dessau  and  Zerbst :  in  the  former  a  semi- 
nary for  educating  teachers,  and  a  Jewish  school ;  and  the 
duchy  is  so  well  provided  with  elementary  and  other  schools 
that  the  proportion  of  children  receiving  instruction  exceeds 
one  in  every  nine  inhabitants.  (Lindner's  Hist,  and  De^ 
script,  qf  Anhalt;  Crome's  Anhalt-Dessau;  Haasel's  Prin- 
cipalities and  Freestates  of  Qermany  ;  Von  Stein,  Horschel 
mann,  &c.) 

DESSAU,  tne  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dbssau,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  about  two  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  in  51**  48'  N.  lat,  and  12" 
18'  £.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  116  feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  sea.  The  town  is  aboufhalf  a  league  in  circumference . 
three  sides  of  it  are  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  the  fourth,  to- 
wards the  east,  is  bounded  by  the  Mulde,  which  is  crossef* 
by  a  handsome  bridge.  Dessau  has  six  gates,  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  Altstadt,  Neustadt,  and  the  Sand,  and  three 
suburbs :  it  coAtains  seven  public  squares,  and  thirty  streets, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  are  well  and  regularly  built.  Dessau 
naay  in  fact  be  ranked  among  the  better  class  of  German 
cities :  the  CavaUer  Street,  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
capital,  and  some  of  the  pubUc  buildings  are  handsome, 
especially  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Dessau,  which  is  a 
noble  edifice,  and  contains  some  beautifiil  specimens  of  the 
old  masters,  and  coUections  of  works  of  art,  coins,  and  en- 
gravings, among  which  are  many  excellent  architectural 
designs;  the  palace  or  ducal  chapel  contains  a  chef-d'oBuvre 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  'the  Last  Supper,' in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced portraits  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  contem- 
porary characters.  Amone  the  other  buildings  we  may 
mention  the  palace  of  the  duchess-dowager,  the  town- hall, 
four  churches,  of  which  two  are  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran 
ritual,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  one  syna- 
gogue, two  hospitals,  apoor-house,  orphan  asvlum,  infir- 
mary, the  Ameha  and  Wilhelmina  foundation  for  the  indi- 
gent and  infirm ;  a  theatre  and  musical  academy,  the  fine 
ducal  riding-school,  and  the  public  cemetery,  which  is  laid 
out  with  great  taste,  and  embellished  with  an  elegant  en- 
trance in  the  Roman  style. 

Dessau  is  well  supplied  with  schools  of  public  mstmction. 
The  Franz  school,  for  the  education  of  Jews,  is  known 
throughout  Europe.  The  gymnasium,  or  high-school,  too, 
is  an  admirable  institution,  both  for  its  system  of  instmction 
and  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  pupils.  It  took  its  rise 
from  the  Philanthropin,  which  was  founded  by  Duke  Francis 
in  1774,  and  remodelled  in  1785.  It  is  divided  into  three 
departments :  an  upper  or  classical  school,  consisting  of  five 
classes,  which  in  1819  had  79  pupils,  and  in  1830,  116;  a 
citizens  (burger)  school  of  three  classes,  which  in  1819  had 
123  pugils,  in  1830,  160;  and  the  elementary-school,  which 
is  preparatory  to  the  two  others,  has  four  classes,  and  had 
217  pupils  in  1830.  Asmallhbrary  and  collection  of  modeto 
is  attached  to  the  gymnasium,  which  is  besides  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seminary  for  school-masters.  Another  excel- 
lent institution  is  the  Louisa  school  of  industry  for  the 
spinning  of  flax  and  cotton,  the  profits  arising  from  which 
are  partly  divided  among  the  children,  and  partly  deposited 
in.  a  savings-bank ;  there  is  likewise  a  society  for  appren- 
ticing yoimg  men  to  trades.  The  total  numbor  of  children 
receiving  uistruction  in  the  various  public  schools  in  Dessau 
is  estimated  at  1750,  of  whom  1020  aw  ^V^  ^^^^T^ 
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The  population  of  "Dessau  in  1818  amounted  to  9136,  of 
▼horn  807  were  Jews ;  ill  1830,  including  the  suburbs,  it 
contained  1005  houses  and  10,611  inhabitants,  of  whom  763 
were  Jews ;  and  in  1 836  the  population  was  estimated  at 
10,900.  They  have  but  few  manufkctures,  principally  of 
cloth,  itockinffs,  hats,  tobacco,  vitriol,  silver-lace,  and 
beer:  the  retafl  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  It  however  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  &c,  and  has  a  salmon  fishery  on  the  Mulde. 
Dessau  has  three  annual  ftdrs.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
philosopher  Moses  Mendelsohn,  who  died  in  nse."^  In  the 
environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of  Louisium,  Geoigium,  and 
Vogelheerd,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  taste ;  the 
Drehberg  is  the  burying-place  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt 
Dessau,  which  is  excavated  in  an  artificial  mount,  planted 
^th  shrubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  building  with  a  lantern 
and  cupola;  and  the  Stieglitzberg  on  the  Elbe,  with  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Dessau,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Torgau. 

It  seems  probable'that  Dessau,  like  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  was  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  undar  Albrecht  the  Bear ;  and  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  bv  any  existing  records  until  1213, 
it  is,  with  some  probability,  conjectured  that  the  church  of 
St  Mary  is  of  earlier  date,  the  hospital  havmg  been  erected 
some  time  previous  to  1228.  The  school,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  Anhalt,  was  founded  in  1313.    [Anhalt.] 

DESTOUCHES,  PHILIPPE  NERICAULT,  was  bom 
at  Tours,  in  1680.  He  much  displeased  his  relations  by 
turning  actor,  when  they  had  designed  him  for  the  law. 
He  wandered  from  town  to  town  as  director  of  a  company 
of  comedians,  among  whom  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
strict  moraliqr  and  his  great  regard  for  religion.  His 
first  dramatic  piece,  *LeCurieu»Impertinent,*  (founded  on 
tJie  episode  of  the  same  name  in  Don  Quixote)  was  acted 
in  1710,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Three 
pieces  which  followed  seem  to  have  had  more  success  than 
they  merited.  In  1717  Destouchet  accompanied  Cardinal 
Dubois  te  England,  where  he  married  an  English  Catholic 
lady,  with  whom  on  his  return  to  France  he  retired  to  an 
estate  in  the  country,  where  he  passed  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1723  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Hie  Academie.  About  this  time  commenced  his  great  re- 
putation as  a  dramatist,  for  though  his  former  pieces  had 
been  successful,  they  rose  little  above  mediocity.  His  *  Phi- 
losophe  Mari6'  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  comic 
writers  of  France;  and  the  envious  critiques  which  were 
written  against  it  only  showed  how  highly  it  was  valued. 
•  Le  Glorieux,'  which  followed,  was  by  some  critics  con- 
sidered even  superior  to  *  Le  Philosophe  Mari^,'  and  La 
Harpe  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  however  the  latter  is 
generally  considered  the  most  perfect  He  continued  to 
write  for  the  stage  till  his  sixtieth  year,  though  the  pieces 
he  produced  were  not  equal  to  the  two  already  mentioned ; 
one  of  the  most  favorite  was  *  La  Fausse  Agn6s,*  a  forcical 
comedy  resembling  Murphy's  *  Citiaen.*  ftom  that  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  tneology,  and  vrote  several  essays 
against  infidelity.     He  died  in  1754. 

The  *  Philosophe  Mari^,'  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
fame  of  Destouches  chiefly  rests,  is  a  model  in  its  way. 
Although  the  subject  and  style  of  the  whole  are  generally 
serious,  there  are  situations  and  scenes  which  can  scarcely 
be  excelled  for  humour.  The  moral  tendency  of  the  piece 
is  such  as  must  give  pleasure  to  a  well-constituted  mind. 
There  are  no  hacRnied  sentiments  or  mawkish  expressions* 
but  the  best  of  feelings  are  pourtrayed,  and  exhibited  in  so 
attractive  a  form,  that  even  the  bad  characters  of  the  piece 
are  overcome  by  them,  and  the  spectator  feels  that  their 
conversion  is  perfectly  natural.  The  very  weaknesses 
Mhich  the  author  has  implanted  in  his  virtuous  characters 
show  that  he  knew  human  nature  to  be  more  interesting 
than  a  picture  of  faultless  abstractions. 

DESYAUXIA'CR£,  an  obscure  and  little  known  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  few  New  Holland 
sedge-like  herbs,  of  no  known  utility.  They  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  Restiacete  and  Cyperaces,  and  are  principally 
character iaed  among  other  glumose  endogens  by  having 
several  carpels  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  flower.  The 
most  recent  character  is  the  following,  given  by  Endlicher, 
in  his  *  Genera  Plantarum.* 

Dwarf  Australian  herbs  with  the  appearance  of  a  pigmy 
Cyperus  or  Scirpus ;  the  roots  flbreus  or  fasciculated. 
Culms  filiform,  undivided,  leafless.     Leaves  radical,  be- 


tween thread-shaped  and  bristly,  sheatomg  at  the  base. 
Spikelets  Jiermaphrodite,  in  two  ranks,  one-flowered,  or 
terminal  and  solitary  with  one  or  many  florets.  Glume 
single,  anterior,  or  two  nearly  opposite  each  other,  coarss. 
PalesD  none,  or  delicate,  single  or  double,  parallel  with  tlie 
glumes.  Stamen  single,  anterior.  Filament  filiform, 
simple.  Anthers  turned  inwards,  one-celled,  attached  by 
the  back  above  the  base.  Ovary  either  single  and  sessile 
(we  would  exclude  this  character)  or  several  attached  to  a 
common  axis  at  different  heights,  imbricated  downwards, 
one-celled.  Ovule  solitary,  suspended  from  the  apex  of  the 
ovary,  orthotropous,  with  the  foramen  regarding  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  Styles  fiUform,  simple,  united  to  each  other 
at  the  base.  Stigmas  simple,  or  with  a  feathery  beard. 
Utricles  membranous,  dehiscing  lengthwise  at  the  side. 
Seed  orthotropous,  pendulous;  skin  leathery  and  rather 
hard.  Albumen  fleshy  and  abundant.  Embryo  antitropous, 
lenticular,  applied  to  the  albumen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
seed  opposite  the  umbilicus ;  the  radicular  extremity  pa- 
pillose, and  regarding  the  base  of  the  fruit.  {Genera  Plan- 
tarum, p.  119.) 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  certain  number 
of  battalions  of  infantry  and  squadrons  of  cavalry  which  are 
selected  from  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
on  some  particular  duty. 

The  danger  of  being  beaten  in  detail  renders  it^  generally 
speaking,  unproper  to  have  considerable  divisions  of  an 
army  &r  sepaiated  firom  the  main  body,  but  in  warfare 
many  circumstances  occur  which  render  such  a  measure 
adviseable ;  as,  for  example,  the  necessity-  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  certain  important  positions  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  is  otherwise  employed;  of  masking  a  fortress,  or 
keeping  a  body  of  troops  in  check,  duiing  the  temporary 
advance  of  the  array  into  the  enemy's  country;  or  of  pro- 
tecting the  magazines  and  ensuring  the  safety  of  convoys 
with  provisions  or  stores.  In  theso  eases  however,  great 
precautions  should- be  taken  that  tho  detachment  may  not 
be  cut  oflf ;  it  should  therefore  be  protected  bv  some  fortified 
place,  or  its  distance  fVom  the  main  body  should  not  be  so 
great  as  to  prevent  it  from  rejoining  the  latter  before  it  can 
be  attacked  by  a  superior  force :  good  roads  should  of  courso 
exist,  or  be  formed,  by  which  it  may  retire  if  compelled. 

Detachments,  when  judiciously  disposed  on  a  field  of 
battle,  may  con^-ibnte  much  to  a  victory  by  tumine  an 
enemy's  flank  while  a  powerful  attack  is  beine  made  in 
front;  but  the  greatest  foresight  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  ground  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  operations  of 
the  mam  body  and  the  detachment  may  take  place  at  the 
proper  times.  The  king  of  Prussia  (Frederick  U.)  seems  to 
have  been  averse  from  making  detachments  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and,  in  his  Instructions  to  his  Generals,  he 
observes,  that  they  generally  arrive  too  late  or  too  early  at 
the  appointed  place,  on  which  account  they  frustrate  the 
object  which  was  intended  by  them.  He  quotes  as  ex- 
amples, the  defeat  of  Charles  XH.,  at  Pultawa,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  detachment  which  he  sent  out  on  the 
preceding  evening  hanng  lost  its  way ;  and  the  &ilure  of 
Prince  Eugene  to  surprise  Cremona  from  some  such  cause. 
The  objection  however  does  not  apply  when  the  army  is 
able  to  make  detachments  without  weakening  itself  too 
much,  and  when  the  divisions  are  not  separated  by  local 
obstacles  which  might  prevent  them  from  succouring  each 
other  if  required.  At  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  1813,  the 
troops  under  General  Graham  may  be  considered  as  forming 
a  detachment  from  the  principal  part  of  the  army  commanded 
by  Lord  Wellington  and  Sir  Rowland  Hilll  and,  as  the 
communications  between  the  divisions  were  very  difficult 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  so  tiiat  the  commanders 
were  obliged  to  act  independently  of  each  other,  the  cir- 
cumstances  must  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  a  unity 
of  action ;  yet  the  event  justified  the  measures  taken,  and 
the  Victory  there  gained  completed  the  deliverance  ef 
Spain. 

When  an  officer  is  detached  with  a  few  troops  to  watch 
an  enemy,  he  should  endeavour  to  get  well  acquainted  with 
the  ^ound,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  change  his 
position  according  to  circumstances,  and  he  should  keep 
his  division  concealed  as  much  as  possible.  He  may  act 
offensively  if  a  favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself 
but,  in  general,  his  object  is  to  gain  infoanation  and  keep 
the  enemy  on  the  alert  rather  than  to  fight  Men  of  intelU 
ligence  should  be  appointed  to  such  commands,  which  are 
frequently  attended  with  oomsiderable  difficulty  and  danger  ^ 
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bat»  on  that  account,  the  officer  has  the  greatec  chance  of 
distinguishing  himself. 

Small  detachments  are  sent  out  in  presence  of  the  army 
to  perform  outpost  duty,  to  throw  up  field-redoUbts*  repair 
hrioges,  roads,  &c.,  or  to  protect  the  Hanks  on  a  march. 

DETERMINATE,  a  word  applied  in  mathematics  to 
those  problems  which  have  one  answer  only,  or  at  least  a 
certain  and  finite  number  of  answers.  Thus  the  problem, 
*  given  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
sides,  to  construct  the  triangle  so  that  its  vertex  may  be  on 
a  given  straight  line,*  is  determinate- for  the  number  of 
ways  of  solving  it  cannot  exceed  two.  But  if  we  omit  the 
condition  that  the  vertex  is  to  be  upon  a  given  straight 
line,  and  merely  require  that  a  triangle  shall  be  constructed 
having  a  given  base,  and  two  other  sides  of  a  given  amount 
of  length,  the  problem  becomes  indeterminate,  that  is,  has 
an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
subject,  namely  determinate  analysis,  are  not  striking:  it  is 
to  the  word  indbtbrminatb  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  characteristic  points  of  distinction. 

DETINUE  is  the  form  of  action  prescribed  by  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  the  recovery  of  goods  and  chattels  which  have 
lawfully  come  into  the  possession  of  a  defendant  either  by 
delivery  or  finding.  It  does  not  lie  for  real  property,  but 
for  mere  personal  chattels,  except  only  deeds  and  charters. 
[Chattels.]  In  this  action  the  plaintiff  recovers  either 
the  thing  detained,  or  if  the  thine  cannot  be  had,  the 
value  of  it,  with  damages  for  the  detention.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  redelivery,  the  court  will  frequent'ly  give  very 
large  damages,  with  liberty  to  reduce  them  to  a  small 
amount  on  payment  of  costs  and  return  of  the  thing  itself. 
Tliis  is  the  only  remedy  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  per- 
sonal chattel  in  specie,  unless  in  those  cases  where  they  C4in 
be  recovered  by  replevin.  The  action  of  detinue  is  similar 
to  the  actio  depositi  of  the  civil  law,  and  is  identically  the 
same  in  its  properties,  process,  circumstances,  and  forms  as 
the  action  of  debt,  with  this  difference,  that  one  is  for  the 
recovery  of  a  chattel,  the  other  of  money.  In  order  to 
ground  an  action  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for  the  detaining, 
these  points  are  necessary :  1.  That  the  defendant  came  law- 
fully into  the  possession  of  the  goods.  2.  That  the  plaintiff 
have  a  property.  3.  That  the  goods  themselves  be  of  some 
value.  4.  That  they  be  ascertained  in  point  of  identity. 
As  in  this  action  tne  defendant  might  formerly  wage  his 
law  [Debt],  it  has  of  late  given  place  to  the  action  of  tro- 
ver frROVKR],  but  the  wager  of  law  having  been  abolishcKl 
by  3  and  4  W.  IV..  c.  42,  it  is  probable  that  ttie  action  of 
detinue  vnll  again  come  into  use.  (F.  N.  B. ;  Fiizherbert, 
Natura  Brevtum.) 

DETMOLD.    TXippB.] 

DETONATION  is  a  chemical  term  employed  to  express 
combination  or  decomposition  which  occurs  with  noise  and 
frequently  with  combustion.  It  may  take  place  between 
bodfies  in  very  different  states,  as  between  gaseous  bodies^  a 
ffas  and  a  solid,  &c.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  power- 
nil  cases  of  detonation  is  that  which  Happens  wh^n  two  vo- 
lumes of  hydrogen  gas  and  one  volume  of  oxygeh  gas  are 
mixed,  and  fired  either  by  the  taper,  electricity,  the  action  of 
spongy  platinum  or  sudden  compression ;  in  this  case  the 
detonation  is  loud,  and  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  is 
water  formed  by  the  union,  in  the  proportions  stated,  of  the 
gases  above  mentioned. 

The  sun's  rays  felling  suddenly  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  gases  cause  them  to  detonate  and  combme 
with  the  fomiation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  detonating  tube 
for  the  union  of  gases  is  termed  a  eudiometer.    [Eudio- 

14KTER.] 

Detonation  also  occurs  when  phosphorus,  with  chlorate 
of  potash  or  with  nitrate  of  lead,  &c.,  is  struck.  And  there 
are  certain  combinations  of  metallic  oxides  which  detonate 
or  fulminate,  by  slight  friction,  by  heat,  electricity,  or  sul- 
phuric acid ;  such  are  the  ammoniuret  of  silver  and  gold,  ful- 
minate of  silver  and  of  raercur}'.  The  chloride  of  azote  and 
the  iodide  of  the  same  element  are  very  powerful  detonating 
bodies.  In  some  cases,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  result  of 
detonation  is  combination,  as  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
unite  to  form  water,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  form  hydro- 
chjotic  acid,  &c.  In  other  cases  decomposition  occurs  and 
is  the  result  of  detonation.  Thus  ammoniuret  of  gold  is 
s^arated  into  metallic  gold,  and  the  ammonia  is  decom- 
posed ;  iodide  of  azote  separates  into  its  elements,  the  io- 
dine appearing  as  a  purple  vapour,  and  the  azote  assuming 
the  gaseous  form 


DSTRITUS  and  DSBRIS,  two  words  now  nnivorsaU^ 

ceived  into  the  h 
of  French  origin. 


received  into  the  language,  the  former  of  Latin,  the  latter 
They  are  very  frequently  employed  in 


works  of  geology  and  physical  geography,  when  treating  of 
the  formation  of  alluvial  deposits.  By  aedris,  in  geological 
language,  is  meant  generally  the  fragments  of  rockff, 
bomders,  gravel,  sand,  trunks  of  trees,  carcasses  of  animals, 
&c.,  detached  from  the  summits  and  sides  of  mountains  by 
the  effect  of  the  elements,  or  resulting  from  sudden  con- 
vulsions at  the  surface  of  the  earth .  By  detritus  we  un- 
derstand the  same  debris  finely  comminuted  or  pulverized 
by  attrition.  Debris  in  general  comprises  detritus;  but 
detritus  excludes  the  idea  of  the  larger  debris. 

Modem  debris  seldom  extend  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  whence  they  are  derived,  the  channels  of  tor- 
rents, and  the  higher  parts  of  the  beds  of  rivers ;  detritus 
alone,  except  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  fioat,  being 
carried  down  to  the  mouths  of  large  streams.  The  boulders 
which  lie  strewn  over  such  great  extents  of  land,  and  which 
are  found  at  great  depths  below  the  surface  soil,  together 
with  fossil  trees,  bones  of  animals,  &c.,  are  the  debris  of  a 
former  age,  no  cause  now  in  action  being  apparently  capable 
of  bringing  them  to  such  distances  from  their  original  sites. 

DETROIT,  a  fortified  town  and  capital  of  the  Michigan 
territory  or  State  (for  we  believe  Michigan  has,  in  the  pre- 
sent session  of  cougress,  1836-7,  been  admitted  into  the 
Union)  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  situated  in 
Wayne  county,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Detroit,  one  mile 
from  Lake  Saint  Clair.  The  town  was  founded  by  the 
French  about  the  year  1670;  it  was  taken  in  1812  by  the 
English  under  General  Brock,  and  recovered'  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  Americans  under  Greneral  Harrison. 
The  fort  is  a  regularly  constructed  work,  with  parapets  and 
bastions,  and  surrounded  by  palisades,  a  deep  diich,  and 
glacis. 

Detroit  is  a  thriving  place,  and  carries  on  an  aetive  trade 
with  Ohio  and  New  York.  Several  lines  of  railroad  have 
been  projected,  which,  when  completed,  must  add  import- 
antly to  the  trading  fkcilitiea  of  the  town.  Oho  of  these 
lines,  to  connect  Detroit  with  the  east  side  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saint  Joseph,  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1836;  when  completed  it  will  be  nearly  200 
miles  long,  and  will  accomplish  a  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Lake  Michigan  and  New  York,  through 
Lake  Erie.  There  were,  belonging  to  the  town  in  1834, 
13  steam-boats  and  69  other  vessels  of  the  aggregate  bur- 
then of  4913  tons.  The  population  of  Detroit  in  1821  was 
1422;  it  had  increased  to  2222  in  1831,  since  which  time 
the  number  has  been  greatly  augmented.  There  are  two 
incorporated  banks  established  in  the  town,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  l,d50,000  dollars.  Detroit  is  526  miles  north- 
west from  Washington. 

DETTINGEN,  a  market-town  in  the  circle  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg  and  province  of  the  Lower  Main,  in  Bavaria :  it  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  has  80  houses  and  about 
600  inhabitants.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  signal  victory  ob- 
tained, on  the  2«th  June,  1743,  by  the  allied  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria  over  the  French  army  under  the  Marshal 
Duke  de  Noaiiles.  The  aUies  were  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Stair,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  George  II.,  king 
of  England. 

DEUCAXION,  a  prominent  personage  in  the  mythical 
traditions  from  which  Greek  history  sprung  up.     He  is  re- 

f  resented  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene  (Schol. 
*ind.  Olymp.  ix.  72),  or  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora 
(Strabo,  ix.  p.  443,  and  others),  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
father  (Thucyd.  i.  3),  and  sometimes  the  brother  of  Hellen 
(Schol.  Apollon.  iiL  1086),  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Greek 
nation.  The  seat  of  his  authoritv  was  Thessaly,  from  which, 
according  to  general  tradition,  ne  was  driven  to  Parnassus 
by  a  great  deluge  (ApoUodorus,  L  7,  2),  which,  however, 
according  to  Aristotle  (MeteoroL  i.  14),  occurred  between 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  scene  of  Deucalion's  deluge,  the  old  traditions  represent 
it  merely  as  a  local  one ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  when  the  Hebrew  scriptures  becam« 
known  to  the  Greeks,  that  some  features  borrowed  from  th0 
universal  deluge  of  Noah  were  incorporated  into  the  fitonf 
of  the  Thessahan  flood-  (See  Clinton's  Fasti,  vol.  i.,  p.  4^ 
note.)  The  legend  which  tells  how  he  repeopled  thQ 
wasted  district  by  throwing  stones  behind  him  on  Mount 
I^rnassus,  in  obedience  to  the  iniunctions  of  the  prade  of 
Itiemis,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Ovid,     tifetatp.1 
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375,  foil.)  The  date  assiffned  to  Deucalion  by  the  Parian 
Marble  is  1548  B.C.,  and  by  Eusebius  1541  B.C.;  but  the 
stories  connected  with  his  history  are  so  manifestly  fabu- 
lous, that  doubts  as  to  his  actual  existence  are  unavoidably 
entertained,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he 
was  a  mere  personification.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  no  etymological  grounds  for  thinking  so,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  more  or  less  with  the  early  kings  of  Attica 
iPhilolog,  Mus,  iL,  p.  345,  foil.),  for  the  name  Deucalion 
seems  to  signify  nothmg  more  than '  the  illustrious'  (Hesycb. 
sub  V.  ^cviScX  &nd  is  a  possible  name  for  a  real  person ;  it 
was  also  borne  by  a  son  of  Minos  II.    (Apollod.  iii.  i.  2.) 

DEXJLE,  CANAL  DE,  is  chiefly  in  the  department  of 
Nord  in  France.  It  commences  in  the  river  Scarpe  and 
runs  north-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Bass^ ;  a  small 
canal  firom  that  place  joins  it.  It  then  turns  to  the  north- 
east, passes  through  Lule,  and  turning  again  to  the  north- 
west joins  the  Lys  at  Denslemont  near  Wameton.  Its 
course  is  partly  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  part  from  the  Scarpe  to 
Lille  is  called  Haute  (or  Upper)  Deule,  and  was  finished  in 
1690:  from  Lille  to  the  Lys  it  is  called  Basse  (or  Lower) 
Deule. 

DEUTERCNOMY,  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Hebrew  title  Q^iTT  Twtki 
altfh  hod^borim,  '  These  (are)  the  words/  consists  as  usual 
of  the  commencing  phrase,  a  mode  of  appellation  similar  to 
that  ^opted  in  technically  quoting  a  legal  instrument 
Among  tne  Rabbins  it  is  also  called  ^ep^  tuckhtUh^ '  the 
book  of  reproofs,*  or  'denunciations,*  of  which  there  are  many, 
as  in  chs  iv.  ix.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxii ;  and  Miskneh  torah,  the 
repetition  of  the  law,  a  restatement  being  made  in  this 
book  of  the  Mosaic  laws  contained  in  the  preceding  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Greek  title  Aevrtpovo/uov,  deutero- 
n&mion,  given  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  is  equivalent 
to  Mishneh  torah,  being  composed  of  two  words  signifying 

•  second'  and  *  law.'  By  the  Jews  this  book  is  divided  into 
ten  naraschioth,  or  chapters.  In  the  translations  the  number 
of  chapters  is  thirty-four.  The  events  directly  related  by 
the  writer  are  comprised  in  a  period  of  five  lunar  weeks, 
fVom  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  month  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
Wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt  The  book  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  written  a.m.  2553,  or  1451  B.C.,  by  Moses,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  when  at  the  age  of  120,  and  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  (L  5 ;  Numbers  xxxiii.50,  xxxv.  1 ),  near  the  ford 
of  the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Canaan:  not  *  over  against  the  Red  Sea*  (i.  I),  as 
in  the  authorized  version,  where  the  word  ej')p,  Suph,  the 
name  of  a  city  or  nation,  is  wrongly  translated  the  Red  Sea, 
but  as  Dr.  C^eddes  reads,  *  in  the  wildeniess  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  plain,  over  against  Suph,*  only 

*  eleven  days  journey  from  Mount  Horeb,*  the  Israelites 
on  their  way  fh>m  thence  to  the  Jordan  having  wan- 
dered about  nearly  forty  years.  The  opinion  which  attri- 
butes the  authorship  of  this  book  to  Moses  is  attended  with 
difficulties  which  have  induced  Eichhom  and  other  learned 
commentators  to  assign  a  much  later  date  to  it  than  the 
age  of  Moses.  The  concluding  chapter,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  of  his  having  been 
buried  by  God,  is  believed  by  most  but  not  by  all  of  the 
commentators  to  have  been  not  writt A  by  Moses,  for  some 
consider  this  account  as  a  prophetic  one,  related  in  the  past 
tense,  a  practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jewish  prophets. 
This  last  chapter  is  supposed  by  others  to  have  been  jointly 
or  rather  successively  supplied  by  Joshua,  Samuel,  and 
Esdras.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  adopts  the  opinion  that  it  is 
properly  the  first  chapter  of  the  following  book  of  Joshua. 
(Clarke's  Bible,  Alexander's  Heb.  and  Eng.  Pentateuch). 
This  opinion  seems  probable,  as  the  Pentateuch  in  some 
synagogue  copies  is  written  as  one  continuous  whole. 
However  the  assertion  in  verse  10,  that  '  there  arose  not  a 
prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,'  indicates  a  longer 
subsequent  period  than  that  from  the  death  of  Moses  to 
the  death  of  Joshua ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  contains  an  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  xxix.  xxx).  The  first  book  of 
Samuel  also  gives  an  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Samuel  (xxv.  1).  Calmet  suggests  that  the  parts  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  which  are  not  attributable  to  Moses 
may  have  been  written  by  Aaron;  but  unfortunately  for 
this  8U£fge8tion  the  book  itself  oontains  an  account  of  the 


death  and  burial  of  Aaron,  as  having  occurred  long  before 
the  earliest  time  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  (Deut.  x.  6.)  Some  writers  have  assumed  that  the 
whole  book  was  written  considerably  after  the  age  of  Moseg, 
probably  after  the  rfeturn  fix)m  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
when  the  sacred  canon  was  re-collected  and  arran^ed^  and 
they  maintain  that  the  entire  plan  of  the  book  indicates 
it  to  be  the  work,  not  of  Moses,  but  of  another  writer,  who 
relates  the  proceedings  of  Moses  historic>ally  in  the  third 
person,  and  occasionally  introduces  him  as  speaking  at 
length  in  the  first  person.  This  dramatic  style  of  the 
antient  Jewish  historians  commences  at  the  sixth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  whence  Moses  speaks  in  the  first  person  to 
verse  41  of  chap.  iv.  TTie  remaining  nine  verses  of  tnis  chap- 
ter, and  the  beginning  of  verse  1  of  chap,  v.,  are  by  the  writer. 
Moses  is  thence  represented  as  speaking  until  chap,  xxvii; 
in  the  Ist,  9th,  and  11th  verses  of  which  the  writer  speaks. 
Thence,  to  the  end  of  chap,  xxviii.,  the  words  of  Moses  are 
continued.  In  verses  1  and  2  of  chap.  xxix.  the  writer 
speaks,  and  again  in  chap,  xxxi.,  verses  1,  7,9,  10,  14,  16,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  and  30 ;  in  chan.  xjLxii.,  verses  44,  45,  and  48 ;  in 
chap,  xxxiii.,  1 ;  and  finally  throughout  the  xxxivth  and 
concluding  chapter.  In  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Dr.  Greddes,  all  the  parts  consisting  of  the  words  of  Moses 
are  distinguished  by  inverted  commas  from  the  words  of 
the  writer  by  whom  they  are  introduced.  Besides  an  his- 
torical repetition  from  the  preceding  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  the  events  which  passed  throughout  the  forty 
years  from  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  book  contains  a 
complete  recapitulation  of  the  moral,  ceremonial,  and 
judicial  law,  exhibited  in  the  preceding  books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  with  alterations,  and  some  ad- 
ditions ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  law  (xxi.  1 8)  which 
requires  the  parents  of  a  stubborn  son  to  lead  him  forth  to 
be  stoned  to  oeath  by  his  fellow  citizens.  In  repeating  the 
4th  article  of  the  decalogue  (v.  12,  15),  a  difference  from 
Exodus  (XX.  8,  1 1)  in  the  reason  assigned  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Sabbath  has  occasioned  considerable  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.  It  is  said  in  Exodus,  *  the  Lord 
rested  on  the  seventh  day,  wHer^re  lie  blessed  and  hal- 
lowed the  Sabbath  day.*  In  Deuteronomy  it  is  said,  *  the 
Lord  brousht  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  ther^ore  he 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day.'  The  thirteen 
first  verses  of  chap,  xxviiu  proclaim  the  blessings  promised 
to  the  observers  of  the  law,  and  the  fifty-five  following 
verses  recite  the  curses  on  the  disobedient  The  twelve 
last  verses  of  the  xxviith  chap,  contain  the  twelve  curses 
which  serve  to  compose  the  (Ilommination  of  the  English 
Liturcy.  The  passages  in  chap,  xviii.  15;  18,*  19,  are 
considered  as  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Acts  iii.  22,  23 ;  and  vii.  37.  Chap,  xxxii.  consists 
of  the  last  song  of  Moses,  the  poetry  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge.  Bishop  Lowth,  is  sin- 
gularly magnificent.  Dr.  Adam  Qarke  remarks,  that  •very 
few  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with 
mater  profit  by  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,'  which  is  to  be  considered  as  correlative  with 
St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Some  important 
amendments  are  proposed  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  *  State 
of  the  Hebrew  Text,'  especially  in  chap,  xxxiii.  1-5,  the 
adoption  of  wliich  Dr.  Caarke  recommends,  on  account  of 
*  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  rational  meaningto  the  text 
as  it  now  stands.  In  Wilson's  *  Arch©ological  Dictionary,' 
article  Lav?,  a  valuable  tabulated  exhibition  is  given  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  Law,  in  three  classes,  moral,  ceremonial,  and 
political,  with  the  places  of  references  to  Exod.,  Levit, 
Kumb.,  and  Deut  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  concludes  his  com- 
mentary on  the  book  with  six  elaborate  chronological  tables, 
for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  biblical  student 
The  *  Biblioth.  Brit.,'  by  Watt,  contains  a  vuumerous  list 
of  sermons  and  commentaries  on  Deuteronomy.  (Eich- 
horn's  Einleitimg  in  das  Alte  Test,,  abtheil  ii.,  p.  385-433 ; 
Poli  Synopsis  Criticorwn,  tom.  i.,  p.  751-895;  Calmet's 
Diet;  Home's /«/ro£/tic.,  vol. iv.,  p.  24;  Horce Mosai(ue^ 
by  Rev.  G.  Faber;  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Dr. 
Graves ;  Comment,  on  the  Mosaic  Laws,  by  Michaelis,  trans, 
by  Dr.  Smith.) 

DEUTZI  A,  a  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  inhabitingthe 
North  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  nearly  allied  to  Fhi- 
ladelphus,  with  whose  species  they  agree  in  habit,  but  from 
which  they  differ  in  having  their  flowers  generally  smaller 
and  more  panicled,  and  in  the  filaments  being  toothed,  and 
placed  on  the  outside  of  a  cup-shaped  disk. 
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DEXJXPONTS  (Germ.  Zweibnicken),  formerly  a  duchy 
but  now  a  bailiwick  {Land-comissariat)  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Bavarian  province  of  the  Rhine,  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  France,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1181  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  140,000 
souls :  and  contains  three  circles,  five  towns,  five  market- 
towns,  and  208  villages.  The  general  character  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  with  many  gentle  eminences,  whose  declivi- 
ties and  lowest  parts  are  rich  in  woods,  corn-fields,  pastures, 
and  vineyards.  The  principal  river  is  the  Blies,  into  wnich  flow 
the  Erlbach,  Hornbach,  Schwolb,  and  other  streams.  Deux- 
ponts  produces  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain  ;  rapeseed, 
flax,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
two  last  are  not  converted  into  manufactured  articles.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  There  is  abundance  of 
wood.  The  only  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and  freestone. 
There  are  few  manufactures. 

DEXJXPONTS,  the  capital  of  the  bailiwick,  in  49°  24' 
N.  lat.  and  7**  20'  E.  long.,  is  a  pretty  town  situated  on  the 
Erlbach,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Spires.  It  is  embosomed 
in  gardens  and  luxiuriant  meadows,  encircled  by  eminences 
and  woods).  The  town,  which  consists  of  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has  a  pleasant  suburb, 
and  is  regularly  built:  it  contains  about  850  houses, 
and  7200  inhabitants,  5300  of  whom  are  Protestants 
and  180  Jews.  Of  the  public  edifices  the  principal  are 
a  handsome  old  palace,  part  of  which  is  at  present  used 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  an  orphan  asylum,  an 
hospital,  and  a  school  of  industry.  The  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  various  branches  of  industry,  especially  in  breed- 
ing Merino  sheep ;  linens,  leather,  oil,  plaster  of  Paris,  to- 
bacco, and  steel  ware,  are  manufactured.  The  urinting-piess 
still  exists  from  which  issued  the  editions  of  tne  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  by  Croll,  Emser,  and  Erter.  Deuxponts  is 
the  seat  of  the  judicial  tribunals  for  the  bailiwick  as  well  as 
of  its  local  government.  Close  to  the  town  is  *  Schifflick,' 
a  country  seat  built  by  Stanislaus  Lesczinski  king  of  Po- 
land, which  has  been  converted  into  an  establishment  for 
breeding  horses. 

Deuxponts,  or  'Two-bridges'  (in  its  Latinized  form, Bipon- 
tium)  derives  its  name  from  the  site  of  its  old  castle  between 
two  bridges.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  the  year  1197,  when  it  was  the  property  of  the 
counts  bearing  its  name.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line,  in  1394,  the  earldom  fell  into  the  possession  of  Rii- 
precht,  the  elector-palatine,  who  divided  it  among  his  three 
sons,  in  1410,  all  of  whom  being  dukes,  the  country  itself 
was  thencefoi-ward  denominated  a  duchy.  During  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  overrun  by  the  Imperialists  under 
G alias,  who  laid  siege  to  the  town  and  treated  it  with  great 
barbarity.  Deuxponts  suflered  also  severely  during  the 
campaigns  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  French  held  possession 
of  it  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  by  the  terms  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  As  the 
duke,  in  the  meantime,  had  died  childless,  it  fell  to  the  next 
heir,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and,  upon  his  decease,  to  the 
count-palatine :  this  prince  also  dying  without  children,  in 
1723,  the  duchy  reverted  to  the  house  of  Birkenfeld,  the 
ancestors  of  the  family  who  now  occupy  the  throne  of  Ba- 
varia. In  1 793  Deuxponts  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  but  it  was  restored  to  Bavaria  m  1816,  when  other 
adjacent  territories  were  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  was  an- 
nexed to  its  dommion  by  the  name  of  the  Province  of  the 
Rhine. 

DEVELOPMENT.  (Algebra,  &c.)  A  name  given  to 
the  process  by  which  any  mathematical  expression  is 
changed  into  another  of  equivalent  value  or  meaning,  and 
of  more  expanded  form.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
development  either  facilitates  the  calculation  or  the  ex- 
planation of  an  expression,  necessarily ;  it  may  sometimes 
do  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  as  often  it  is  the 
reverse.  Nevertheless,  the  mathematical  use  of  an  expres- 
sion is  frequently  facilitated  by  employing  its  development, 
and  this  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  expression  of  common  algebra  will  frequently  fur- 
nish instances  of  this.  Let  us  take  the  development  of 
(x-t- y)",  namely  a^-^  3a?«y-|-  Sxy* + y*.  The  original  expres- 
sion implies  an  addition  and  two  multiplications,  while  the 
development  involves  six  multiplications  as  difficult  as  those 
of  the  original,  two  of  a  more  simple  character,  and  three 


additions.  Nevertheless  theBiNOMiAt  Thkorkm,  of  which 
the  preceding  is  a  particular  case,  is  the  foundation  of  many 
important  branches  of  algebra.  But  the  usual  form  of  de- 
velopment is  into  infinite  series  [Series],  a  subject  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  the  various  points  of  which,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  from  comparison  of  mathematical  writings, 
are  not  perfectly  well  settled. 

The  mere  word  development  suggests  only  one  ques- 
tion, namely,  what  connexion  exists  between  the  expres- 
sion itself  and  its  development.  Are  they  both  actual 
representations  of  the  same  arithmetical  value?  Or  do 
they  merely  represent  algebraical  forms  which  have  the 
same  properties?  There  are  cages  in  which  the  first 
(luestion  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  others 
in  which  the  second  question  must  be  so  answered, 
while  it  is  palpably  the  contrary  with  regard  to  the  first. 
Without  entering  into  the  reasons  of  such  difficulties,  it 
must  here  suffice  to  remind  the  student  who  seeks  for  such 
matter  as  is  immediately  connected  with  the  common  use 
of  the  word,  that  he  must  be  cautious  what  he  admits  upon 
any  point  connected  with  it,  since  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  he  will  find  himself  endeavouring  to  reconcile  a  very 
narrow  meaning  of  the  term  with  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion used  by  writers  who  take  for  granted  a  knowledge 
such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  considerable  experience 
and  reflection.  So  wide  is  the  modem  use  of  the  term, 
that  the  following  caution  may  frequently  be  useful. 
When  an  author  speaks  of  the  development  of  an  expres- 
sion, remember  that  he  may  have  so  extended  a  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  that  the  student  should  consider  him  as 
meaning  merely  *  algebraical  substitute,'  or  an  expres- 
sion which  may  be  used  for  the  original  without  change 
of  algebraical  properties.  He  will  hc^ly  understand  what 
we  mean,  nor  is  it  for  our  present  purpose  necessary  that 
he  should  do  so :  our  intention  will  be  answered,  if,  in  refer- 
ring to  this  work  for  the  use  of  this  particular  term,  he  should 
be  distinctly  made  to  understand  that  in  all  probability  his 
difficulty  arises  from  an  indistinct  view  of  the  meaning  of 
equality,  or  of  the  sign  =,  as  employed  in  algebra,  such  as 
we  conceive  a  very  eminent  modern  English  writer  to  have 
had,  when  he  proposed,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
attending  the  interpretation  of  a  series,  to  consider  one  and 
one  as  having  a  meaning  distinct  firom  tioo* 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  developments 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out,  as  illustrative  of 
this  (at  first  sight)  apparent  want  of  connexion  between 
an  expression  and  its  development,  which  it  should  seem 
ought  to  exist  between  two  forms  which  are  used  indiffer- 
ently each  for  the  other. 

1.  An  expression  may  preserve  an  algebraical  identity 
with  its  development  in  cases  where  arithmetical  identity  is 
entirely  los  t.  Let  us  consider  the  series  P  =  1+  a?  •{•a^ + . . . . 
continued  without  end,  of  which  it  is  an  evident  property 
that  P=l+a:P.  And  the  same  is  also  a  property  of  its 
well  known  equivalent  form  1~(1  —x)  which  is  in  truth 
nothing  more  than  the  value  of  P  derived  firom  the  last 
equation.  But  suppose  that  07=2,  and  there  is  no  imagi- 
nable arithmetical  connexion  between  l-(-2H-4  +  8-l-. . .  .con- 
tinued for  ever,  and  1-Hl  -  2)  or  -  1.  On  tliis  point  see. 
Infinite,  Divergent,  and  Series. 

2.  A  development  may  present  an  intelligible  result,  la 
cases  where  the  original  expression  altogether  loses  mean- 
ing. Thus,  let  the  following  expression  be  considered, 
*  the  product  of  all  whole  numbers,  beginning  with  1  and 
ending  with  ar,'  of  which  1 .2.3.4.5  or  120  is  a  particular 
case.  Considering  this  as  a  function  of  2*,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  can  find  meaning  and  value  in  all  cases  in  which  a?  is  a 
whole  number.  But  when  rr  is  a  fraction,  we  lose  all  idea 
of  meaning :  what  is  implied  for  instance,  by  the  product 
of  all  whole  numbers  up  to  lOJ?  Nevertheless,  when  we 
take  the  approximate  expression  for  this  product  men- 
tioned in  Combinations,  or  the  series  of  which  it  is  the 
first  term,  namely, 

-    Vw(£)-(,+  _+_i-,  +  ...) 

the  difficulty  has  disappeared :  this  series  is  as  easily  intel- 
hgible  and  calculable  when  a;  is  a  fraction  as  when  ^  is  a 
whole  number.  This  paradox,  namely,  an  alteration  of 
form  giving  more  meaning  to  an  expression  than  it  had  at 
first,  is  of  a  character  which  cannot.be  briefly  treated* 

The  inverse  word  to  development  should  be  invelopment^ 
so  that  while  we  say  that  1  -f  ^  Tjtjf^^t5vf  •  M  the  deyeloj^ 
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SiBt  of  1  -r  (1  -  m\  WQ  8]mmi14  a]M  8»y  tba^  the  latte?  i» 
e  itwehpmMt  of  toe  former.  But  the  latter  term  is  never 
used,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  circumlocutory  and 
sometimes  defective  mode  of  description. 

PE VENTER,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Overys- 
lel,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Yssel,  ahout 
forty-six  English  miles  east  from  Amsterdam.  Deveuter 
was  formerly  a  free  imperial  citjr,  and  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  league.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  defended  by  a  broad 
deep  ditch.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  (jothic  building,  with 
an  excellent  set  of  bells.  The  college  contains  a  well- 
chosen  and  extensive  library;  population  10,500. 

PEVEREUX.    [Essex.] 

DEVICE,  an  emblem  or  ensign,  formerly  borne  on 
shields  or  embroidered  upon  banners  as  a  cognizance,  con- 
temporary, in  the  history  of  heraldry,  with  coat-armour 
itself.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  King  Henry  II. 
caused  certain  devices  to  be  painted,  which  had  a  descrip- 
tive reference  to  his  name :  the  planta-genista,  or  broom- 
sprig,  and  a  jenet  passing  between  two  broom  plants,  the 
former  of  which  is  engraved  upon  the  Great  Seal  of  his  son, 
Richard  L,  on  either  side  of  the  throne.  For  many  suc- 
ceeding centuries  these  devices  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  royal  use  ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Richard  IL, 
various  houses  of  the  nobility  adopted  their  use.  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  appeared  against  Henry,  duke 
of  Hereford,  in  the  celebrated  just  at  Coventry,  upon  a 
horse  whose  velvet  trappings  were  embroidered  with  lions 
and  mulberry  trees,  intended  to  typify  his  name.  The 
devices  of  greatest  notoriety  were  the  white  and  red  roses, 
by  which  the  contending  families  of  the  royal  stem  are  still 
metaphorically  describeo.  From  the  close  of  thd  fifteenUi 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  frieses,  entabla- 
tures, and  stained  windows  of  the  more  sumptuous  habita- 
tions were  crowded  with  devices.  The  K>urchier  and 
Stafford  knots  were  of  this  description.  Camden,  in  his 
Remains,  has  a  section  entitled  '  Rebus,  or  Name-Devices ;' 
these  were  probabfy  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  emblems 
which,  during  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  the  flfteenUi  century, 
were  paintedf  by  the  Italian  chie&  upon  their  shields,  ac- 
companied by  mottoes  or  quotations  di»criptive  of  enterprise, 
or  of  the  general  character  of  the  bearer.  Such  were 
called  Injpresses;  ftt>m  the  Italian  word  *  Impresa.^ 

DEVIL  is  the  English  name  of  the  malignant  ml  heiae 
— the  great  spiritual  adversary  of  mankind.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  a  host  of  rebellious  angels  who,  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  after  a  pontest  with  the  obedient 
angels,  headed  by  the  archangel  Michael,  were  expelled 
from  heaven  (2  Peter  ii.,  4;  Rev.xii,  7—9  ;  Jude  60  for 
the  sin  of  arrogance  and  insubordination.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  is  variously  given  by  different  lexicogra- 
phers. Dr.  Johnson,  supposing  its  derivation  to  be  from^uir 
poXoc  (diabolus),  considers  divel  the  more  correct  mode  of 
SD^lUng.  Others  assert  devil  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of 
the  evil,  as  God  from  the  good,  (Lemon's  English  Etymo- 
logy,) It  is  however  apparent  that,  as  Christianity  was 
originally  diffused  throughout  Europe  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  Latin  diabolus  and  Greek  SidfioXoQ  pro- 
duced the  Welsh  di(\fol,  Saxon  biojiul  a«d  beojrl,  Gothic 
diq/ly  Enghsh  devUy  German  tet^el,  Dutch  duyvel, 
French  diabley  Spanish  diablOf  and  Italian  diavolo^  as  these 
sfppellatives  are  similar  not  only  in  form  and  sound, 
but  in  designating  the  peculiar  character  ot  this  evil 
being ;  and  their  existence  is  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tipn  of  Christianity.  The  simple  original  signification  of 
^la^oXoc  {^ta^aSXnv)  is  adversary,  accuser,  calumniator,  op- 
ponent; it  therefore  serves  to  translate  the  HehrewtJSK^ 
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$atan^  which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning.  (Deb.  and 
Ok.  Lexicons  of  Parkhurst  and  Pasor.)  The  name  itdfioKoq 
is  applied  to  the  spirit  of  evil  as  being  specially  the  ac- 
cusing enemy  of  the  human  race,  who  accuses  them  before 
God  night  and  day  (6  canyyopwv,  &c.  Revelation  xii.  10). 
Divines  enumerate-  about  thirty  different  titl^  appro- 
priated to  .the  devil.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal : — 
•  Tbe  god  of  this  woiM  (age,  seoulum),  h  ^bg  rw  aUivog 
rmjTov^  2  Corinth,  iv.  4.  The  prince  of  this  world,  6  <9f>xu»v  rov 
icifffiov  roiiTov,  John  xii  SL  The  prince  or  power  of  darkness^ 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  bd^mv  r^c  ^iOv<riac  rov 
^poQ,  Bphes.  ii.  2.  The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  Abad- 
40ftei  ApoUyAD,  6  Ayytkot  y^  Mifcwv,  'AQa^6wy,  'Awe>Ximv, 


Bev^  VK.  II.    llieprinee  of  devils,  m^x^  rmt^  layiii^iii. 

The  great  red  dragon,  old  serpent,  devil  and  satan,  l^^^ 
^ya£,  xvppos  6  dtaloX«c>  o  Zaravoc,  Rep.  xiL  3,  9  ;  ana  XxiL 
2.  A  murderer  from  the  b^inning,  a  liar,  and  the  fiuher 
of  lying.  &vBfmvoKT6voQ  d J-  apx^,  yf/itnrrtiQ,  nu  i  war^ 
auTov.    The  tempter,  6  s-ccpa^Mv,  Matth.  iv.  3. 

For  explanations  of  numerous  other  appellatives,  as  Beel- 
zebub, Lucifer,  Belial,  fitc,  we  refer  to  the  various  works 
mentioned  in  the  present  article.  The  statements  Under 
the  word  Devil  in  Cr«jlen*s  Concordance  may  serve  to  re- 
present the  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the  power 
and  dominion  of  this  being.  Man,  it  is  said,  since  the 
fall,  is  under  the  tyranny  and  slavery  of  Satan,  who  is 
an  adversary  surprismgly  subtle,  with  strength  greatly  su- 
perior to  ours ;  with  malice  the  most  deadly,  and  with  acti- 
vity equal  to  his  malice.  He  has  principalities  and  powers 
iMidex  his  command,  and  walks  about  like  a  roaring  lion 
( I  Peter  v.  8)  to  tempt  and  betray  us,  seeking  to  involve 
us  in  sin,  and  to  briii?  us  to  ruin  and  everlasting  misery. 
In  a  work  entitled  '  The  Attributes  of  Satan,'  8va,  liU8; 
also  *  An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  the  Devil,  and  his 
Influence  on  tlie  Human  Mind,'  12mo.,  1810,  and  an  Essay 
*  On  the  Influence,  Power,  and  evil  Agency  of  Satan,'  Svo^ 
1822,  it  is  maintained  that  thasame  testimony  which  esta- 
blishes the  existence  of  God  establishes  also  the  existence 
of  the  devil,  that  is,  an  evil  spirit,  the  enemy  of  the  whole 
human  race,  who  possesses  the  power  of  exciting  evil 
thouehts  and  actions ;  and  that  thoughGod  in  his  wisdom  has 
left  his  expulsion  from  heaven  in  mystery,  there  is  no  one 
point  on  which  the  Scriptures  are  more  clear  and  explicit 
than  this,  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  under  his  dominion. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article  we  shall  notice  the  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  among  Clhristians  as  to  the  reality  and 
personal  existence  of  this  evil  being. 

It  is  not  altogether  useless  nor  uninstructive  to  trace  the 
history  of  opinions,  however  absurd  they  may  be.  As  to 
the  notions  entertained  of  this  evil  being»  it  would  he  easy 
to  show  that  in  forming  their  speculations  upon  his  nature, 
men  early  abandoned  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  tad  by 
consequence  foil  into  the  wildest  extravagances  and  con- 
jectures. The  more  the  knowledge  of  the  original  text  and 
the  exact  study  of  it  declined,  the  more  did  superstitious 
and  unfounded  notions  as  to  this  being  obtain  credit  among 
mankind.  The  history  of  these  absurdities  iis  often  ludi- 
crous enough,  but  unfortunately  the  belief  in  supernatural 
agency  of  all  kinds  forms  also  one  of  the  darkest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  Ignorance,  which  is  the  parent 
of  superstition,  is  also  the  parent  of  cruelty  and  persecution. 
But  as  the  popular  belic^T  in  witchcraft  is  now  gradually 
disappearing  before  sound  knowledge,  so  the  absurd  and 
unscriptural  notions  of  the  nature  and  power  of  that  evil 
being  whom  we  call  the  devil  have  gradually  lost  ground 
since  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  modem  languages 
and  become  the  possession  of  the  humblest  reader.  IXvines 
too  have  at  last  discovered  that  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  original  text  of  scripture,  on  this  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects of  revelation,  can  alone  lead  to  any  true  results. 

An  early  sect  of  (^Ihristians  we  are  told  worshipped  the 
devil.  *  The  Ophites,'  says  Tertullian,  *  worship  the  serpent- 
devil  more  than  Christ,  because  by  him  we  have  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.'  Of  the  conviction  entertained 
by  some  of  the  early  Christians  of  the  supernatural  power 
of  the  devil,  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  accounts  of 
demoniacal  possessions  and  exorcism  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  the  fethers.  Saints  Anthony,  Bernard,  and  Do- 
minic, we  are  told,  had  frequent  conununicatious  with  Satan 
himself.  (Butler's  Lives  of  the  Sainis.)  Even  Luther 
relates  his  personal  discussions  with  the  devil,  whom  he 
compliments  as  being  a  very  expert  logician,  with  a  loud 
and  sonorous  voice, '  Diabolus  sua  areumenta  fortiter  figere 
et  urgere  novit  voce  gravi  et  forti?  (Luther,  de  Missa 
Privaia,  tom.  vi.  p.  28.) 

The  curious  work  entitled  '  Compendio  dell*  Arte  Essor^ 
cista,'  by  Girolamo  Menghi,  l2mo.  1601,  gives  a  history  of 
the  supposed  process  of  Meeting  devils.  The  subject 
of  the  devil's  battle  with  Michael  and  his  expulsion 
from  heaven  excited  during  a  lone  period  the  subtle 
wits  of  the  schoolmen,  in  ascertaining  when  and  wh^re 
it  was  fought,  what  time  it  occupied,  what  was  the  num- 
ber of  forces  arranged  on  each  side,  and  wBat  was  the 
rank  of  each  commander ;  questions  which  at  length  were 
determined  by  dint  of  logic,  provixijE  the  battle  to  have 
histed  precisely  three,  sctcond^  fee  ^w^inald  Scott's  1^e«r 
'  Jigitized  b;^ 
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tise  on  the  Nature  and  Substance  of  Denis.  M,  1 665,  Luci- 
fer's Fall,  ch.  8.  Haywood's  *  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  and  Fall 
of  Lucifer/  foL  1635.)  St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  been 
the  common  opinion  of  the  primitive  church  that  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth  was  still 
crowded  with  devils.  During  tho  sixteenth  century  the 
prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the  devil's  supernatural  agency 
was  truly  alarming.  A  sermon  on  witchcraft  preached  by 
bishop  Jewel  before  queen  Elizabeth,  entreats  her  majesty 
to  check  the  tremendous  operations  of  the  devil  by  exter- 
miuating  his  agents,  the  witches  and  wizards,  who  were 
then  very  numerous.  (*  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  by  Reginald 
Scott,'  fol.  1665.  'Doctrine  of  Devils  the  grand  Apostacy,  an 
o:«say  to  rectifie  the  undue  apprehensions  we  nave  about 
evil  spirits,'  12mo.  1676.)  The  following  description  of  the 
devil's  personal  appearance  in  the  days  of  Reginald  Scott,  is 
taken  from  the  author's  treatise  en  the  subject. '  Our  mothers' 
mayds,'  he  says, '  terrifie  us  with  the  ouglie  devel,  with  homes 
on  his  head,  fier  in  his  mouth,  a  huge  tayle  in  his  breech, 
eies  like  basons,  hn^A  like  a  boar,  daws  like  a  tiger,  a  skin 
like  a  bear,  and  a  voice  roaring  like  a  lion.' 

Before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  extravagant  super- 
stition had  greatljr  subsided,  and  tracts  tending  to  make  the 
existence  of  devils  a  questionable  point  began  to  appear 
even  from  ministers  of  the  church ;  for  ihstance»  *  An  In- 
quiry into  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  Satan,'  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barker  of  Leeds,  8vo.  1772  ;  '  Advocates  for 
DevUs  refuted'  by  the  Rev.  H.  Huntington,  8vo.  1 794 ;  •  An 
attempt  to  show  that  the  opinion  concerning  the  Devil  or 
Satan  as  a  fallen  angel,  and  that  he  tempts  men  to  sin, 
has  no  foundation  in  scripture,'  by  William  Ashdowne,  8vo 
1 791.  '^he  following  work  is  of  an  earher  date,  with  a  simi- 
lar design,  *  A  critical  Dissertation  concerning  the  words 
Aai/i<av  and  Aaifidvtov,*  Svo.  1 738.  In  these  treatises  it  is 
contended  that  the  word  Satan  is  never  used  in  tlie  Old 
Testapient  as  a  nroper  name,  to  signify  a  fallen  angel,  or 
an  evil  spirit  really  existing:  and  that  even  Diabolus  in  the 
New  Testament  will  admit  of  explanations  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the  devil.  A  more 
recent  and  elaborate  work,  by  a  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian community,  the  Rev.  Russel  Scott,  is  *An  analy- 
tical investigation  of  the  Scriptural  claims  of  the  Devil,' 
8vo.  Ib22.  The  proposition  sought  to  be  proved  in  this 
work  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Simpson 
(*  Sssays  on  the  Language  of  Scripture/  vol.  i.  p.  1 59.)  that, 
the  word  Satan  or  devil  signifies,  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, an  adversary ;  that  no  single  text,  nor  any  number  of 
texts  in  which  these  words  occur,  afford  any  proof  of  the 
propel-  personality  or  real  existence  of  any  such  beinj;  as 
Satan  or  the  devil  is  generally  supposed  to  be;  and  that 
many  distinct  passages,  and  the  general  spirit  of  them  all, 
oblige  us  to  understand  these  terms  figuratively,  not  of  a 
realt  but  of  an  allegorical  person.'  Several  hundred  pas- 
sages are  adduced  in  proof  and  illustration  of  this  statement, 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instances  in  which  Sa(an 
and  Diabolus,  being  taken  in  a  particular  instead  of  a  general 
sense,  have  been  unwarrantably  Englished  by  the  word 
devil,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  forming  any 
just  argument  on  this  subject  from  the  authorised  version, 
without  referring  to  the  words  of  the  original  text.  The 
word  Satan  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  thirty-four  times, 
and  is  variously  translated  in  adaptation  to  preconceived 
dogmas,  and  occasionally  in  disregard  of  consistency,  as  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  Satan  urged  David, 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  2  Sam.  xxi  v.  1, 
which  says  the  Lord  in  anger  urged  him,  that  is  an  adversary, 
God's  angel  stood  as  Satan  (an opponent)  before  Balaam's  ass 
to  8aUmize  (oppose)  his  progress.  (Numb.  xxiL  22.  32.)  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  6th  preliminary  Dissertation  (on  iwM<og) 
observes,  that  the  prefixing  of  the  article  restricts  the  sig- 
nification to  the  devil,  but  that  without  the  article  the  sense 
is  accuser  in  general ;  otherwise  in  Titus  ii.  3,  the  aojed 
women  would  be  exhorted  to  refrain  from  bein^,  not  false 
accusers,  but  rftfw7«  {hd^oKoC).  We  must  here  notice  the  work 
of  Dr.  Bekker  of  Amsterdam,  •  Die  Bezauberte  Welt,  oder 
eine  grundliche  untersuchung  des  allgemeinen  aberglau- 
bens  betrefiend  die  Art  und  das  Vermogen  Gewalt  imd 
Wirkung  des  Satans,  und  der  bosen  gelster  uber  den  men- 
schen,'  Balthasar  Bekker,  S.  T.  D.  4to.,  Amsterd.  1673. 
Bayle,  in  one  of  his  letters  (tom.  i.  p.  340),  says  that  the 
publication  of  this  work  caused  a  great  commotion  in  Hol- 
land, and  that  the  synods  took  alarm  at  the  fact  of  a  learned 
theologian  having  composed  a  book  to  demonstrate  the 


non-existence  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The  author 
adduces  and  explains  all  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  ▼hich 
relate  to  the  subject,  and  concludes  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  deviPs  existence :  observing  that,  :f 
all  which  is  commonly  believed  about  him  were  true,  he 
would  be  infinitely  superior  to  God  in  the  extent  of  his 
power,  in  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  ready 
obedience  they  render.  The  two  following  works  are  re- 
plies, * De  gebannen  Duy\el  woder  in  geroepen,'  &c.  (Thd 
oanished  Devil  recalled)  4to.,  Amst.  Dr.  Bekker,  *  Consi- 
deration over  lyn  Book,'  door  L  S.,  4to.,  Amst.  Bekker*a 
work  is  translated  into  French,  4  tomes,  12^10.,  1694, 
Amst.  Another  very  learned  production  nearly  to  the  same 
purpose,  is  by  the  distinguished  biblical  critic  John  Salomon 
Semler,  entitled,  *  Versuch  einfer  biblischen  Daemonoloeie, 
oder  untersuchung  der  lehre  vomTeufel  und  seiner  macht,' 
8vo.,  Halle,  1785. 

This  and  a  large  number  of  other  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  are  examined  and  replied  to,  in  the  '  Historia  Dia- 
boli,'  by  John  Godof.  Mayer,  8vo.  1780,  a  work  written  in 
Latin,  and  replete  with  curious  learning  and  researches  on 
the  existence  and  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  their  state  before 
and  since  their  fall  from  heaven.  The  reader  may  consult 
also  Schulz,  '  Untersuchung  iiber  die  bedeutune  des  worts 
Teufel  und  Satan  in  der  Bibel.'  Other  learned  works  of 
Germany  on  this  subject  are  G.  F.  Meyer,  in  *  philosophi- 
schen  ^edanken  von  den  wirkungen  des  Teufels;'  Ck)tta, 
'  historia  dogmatis  de  angelis ;'  Edelman's  '  Glaubensbe- 
kenntniss  ;*  Faber*s  •  dissertat.  de  influxu  adaemonismi ;' 
Pfaffius '  dissertat.  de  operationibus  diabolicis  in  hoc  mundo.' 
Among  the  German  adsemonists,  or  those  who  deny  the 
personality  of  the  devil,  may  also  be  named  Wetstein,  Web- 
oer,  Naudfleus,  Wagstaaff;  mich  and  Damm.  Unitarians,  in 
accordance  with  the  scriptural  adsemonists  of  Germany, 
maintain  that  the  Bible  affords  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  being  purely  malevolent,  endowed  with  indefi- 
nite powers  to  do  mischief,  who  shares  with  God  the  attri- 
butes of  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  and  destroys  his 
claim  to  omnipotence  and  infinite  goodness.  In  rejecting 
therefore  the  theory  of  dualism,  they  attribute  to  Goa  alone 
whatever  exists,  ana  especially  refer  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
(xlv.  7)  where  God  expressly  says,  *  1  create  evil.'  The 
reader  may  sec  the  question  as  to  those  who  in  the  Gospels 
are  described  as  being  possessed  with  devils  treated  at  large 
by  the  commentators,  and  especially  by  Worthington,  Barker, 
Lardncr,  and  others. 

The  statements  of  biblical  critics  upon  the  subject  of  the 
temptation  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis  are  very 
various  and  discordant.  (See  Edwards,  HoXwoiKiKoQ  ^^la, 
p.  61.)  *  From  the  authority  of  many  of  the  antient 
interpreters,*  says  Dr.  Middleton,  *  and  from  my  own  re- 
tlections,  I  have  ever  been  inclined  to  consider  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  moral  fable,  or  allegory,  in 
which  certain  doctrines  are  represented  by  a  fiction  of 
persons  and  l^ts,  which  had  no  real  existence,  for  to  under- 
stand it  literally  shocks  at  once  the  principle  of  probability.' 
(Middleton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.)  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  declares  this  to  be  'one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  important  narrations  in  the  whole  book  of 
Cxod,'  believing  it  however,  in  opposition  to  Middleton,  to 
be,  not  an  allegory,  but  a  relation  of  facts.  Dr.  Clarke,  find- 
ing the  Hebrew  word  nachask,  which  is  translated  serpent, 
to  be  an  ideographic  term  admitting  of  numerous  mean- 
ings, resorts  to  the  not  very  dissimilar  Arabic  word  chanas, 
si^ifying  ape,  fiend,  or  satyr,  and  thence  concludes  that  on 
this  occasion  the  tempter  assumed  the  form  of  a  monkey, 
or  ourane-outang,  adding  that  the  abili^  to  chatter  is 
all  they  have  left  of  their  original  gift  of  speech  which 
they  lost  at  the  fall.  Such  speculations,  though  supported 
by  learning  and  ingenuity,  can  scarcely  be  ssud  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  legitimate  limits  of  scriptural  interpretation. 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  speaKs  of  the 
great  antiquity  and  universalitf  of  the  dogma  of  the  t^o 
principles.  All  nations,  he  sayi,  have  admitted  two  deities, 
one  the  author  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  In  Persia,  the 
deities  of  good  and  evil,  or  light  and  darkness,  were  Oro- 
masdes  and  Ahrimanes  (Arimanbs)  ;  in  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  (Sanchoniathon),  Osiris  and  Typhon. 

As  to  the  account  of  the  oriffin  of  evil  in  the  antient  cos- 
mojjonies  the  student  will  find  a  store  of  erudition  rather 
curious  than  useful  in  * LOrigine  de  tons  les  Cultes,'  par 
Dupuis,  4to.,  tome  ii.,  c.  5;  tome  iii.,  c.  1.  In  beausobre'a 
'  Histoire  de  Manicheisme»'  4to.»  tomo  iL>  1. 5;  Bayle'sDict^ 
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art.  'Manicheens' ;  Dr.  Hyde's  *  HistUeUg.  Veterum  Pcrsa- 
rum ;'  Brunet,  *  Parall^le  des  Religions,*  4to.,  tome  i.,  p.  69 ; 
Gebelin's*  Monde  Primilif;'  Selden  'De  Diis  Syriis;' Mal- 
let,'North.  Antiq.;'  Brucker's  *Vcdam,'  torn.  v.  and  vi.; 
Bryant's  *  Analysis,*  vol.  iii. ;  Anc^uetil  du  Perron's  *  Zen- 
davesta,'  4to.,  1771 ;  Maximus  Tvnus,  dissert.  38,  'On  Ser- 
pent Worship  of  Antient  India. 

To  the  works  incidentally  mentioned  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  may  be  added-Michael  Psellus,  *  De  Operatione 
Dfiomonum,'  1615;  M.  lUyricus,  *  Demonstrationes  de 
Essentia  Imaginis  Dei  et  Diaboli,'  1569;  Peter  Viret's 
*Pevil  let  loose,'  1588;  *  A  Dissertation  in  Logic,  arguing 
the  moral,*  religious,  and  political  Use  of  «  Devil  or  Evil 
Spirit,'  1797-99, byG.Leicester;  Dr.Hibbert's  'Philosophv 
of  Apparitions;*  art.  'Demon,'  in  Calmet's  Diet.;  A 
Comedy  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  in  the 
Desert,  1538,  by  John  Bale,  biihop  of  Ossory;  Disserta- 
tions by  Perkins,  Waldegrave,  Udall,  Andrews,  Farmer, 
&c.  on  the  Combat  of  Jesus  and  the  Devil  in  the  Wil- 
derness. De  Foe's  *  History  of  the  Devil'  is  merely  a  sati- 
rical and  political  composition.  As  poetical  fictions  on  the 
subject,  see  Milton's  '  Par.  Lost ;'  Dante's  '  Inferno ;'  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery's  *  Satan.' 

DEVIL  IN  A  BUSH, )  vulgar   names  of  the   genus 

DEVIL  IN  A  MIST,  j  Nigella. 

DEVIL'S  BIT,  the  vulgar  name  of  Scabiosa  succisa. 

DEVISE.    [Will.] 

DEVIZES,  a  borough  and  market  town,  having  separate 
jurisdiction,  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Potteme  and  Can- 
nings, in  the  county  of  Wilts;  22  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Salisbury,  19  E.  by  S.  from  Bath,  and  89  W.  by  S.  from 
London. 

Before  the  Boundary  Act,  the  borough  of  Devizes  was 
considered  to  be  coextensive  with  the  parishes  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  including  an  old  dis- 
parked  park  and  the  site  of  the  antient  castle ;  but  since 
the  passmg  of  that  act,  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary 
representation,  the  town  extends  into  the  chapelry  of  St. 
James  and  into  the  parish  of  St  Rowde,  which  adjoins  that 
chapelry. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  Divis®,  De  Vies, 
Divisis,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  a  suppo- 
sition that  this  place  was  divided  by  the  king  and  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  a  spacious  and  strong  fortress 
was  erects  here  by  Roger,  the  wealthy  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
which  his  nephew  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  garrisoned  with 
troops  and  prepared  to  defend  until  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Empress  Matilda ;  but  Stephen  having  besieged  it,  de- 
clared tnat  in  the  event  of  its  not  surrendering,  he  would 
hang  the  son  of  Bishop  Roger  on  a  g:allows  which  he  had 
erected  in  front  of  the  castle.  On  this  being  made  known 
to  Nigel,  he  surrendered  the  fortress,  together  with  all  the 
bishop's  treasures,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  40,000  marks. 
This  castle  was  afterwards  seized  by  Robert  Fitz-Herbert, 
on  pretence  of  holding  it  for  Matilda,  but  on  her  arrival 
he  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  was  subsequently  hanged 
ns  a  traitor  to  both  parties.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  castle  was  dismantled,  and  the  site  has 
lately  been  converted  into  pleasure-grounds. 

It  appears  from  Leland,  who  calls  it  *The  Vies,*  that  in 
the  i^ign  of  Henry  VIII.  Devizes  was  celebrated  for  its 
market  It  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  the 
parliamentary  war,  but  just  as  the  royalists  were  preparing 
to  capitulate,  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  been  dispatched  bv 
the  kmg  from  Oxford,  appeared  on  Roundaway  Hill,  with 
1500  horse  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Sir  William  with- 
drew his  forces  from  the  town,  and  immediately  attacked 
Iword  Wilmot,  but  was  totally  discomfited  and  obliged  to 
fly  to  Bristol,  having  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
together  with  all  his  cannon,  bagage,  and  ammunition. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  by  the  Empress 
Matilda,  granting  to  her  burgesses  *De  Divisis'  freedom 
of  toll  throughout  all  England  and  the  ports  of  the  sea. 
This  charter  was  successively  confirmed  by  all  the  Henrys 
and  the  Edwards.  The  present  goveniing  charters  were 
granted  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  corporation  have 
power  to  nold  a  Court  of  Record  on  Friday  for  debt  or 
damage  not  exceeding  40/.  The  (juarter  sessions  of  the 
county  are  held  here  in  rotation  ^ith  Salisbury,  Warmin- 
ster, and  Marlborough.  Petty  sessions  are  held  quarterly 
before  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  justice,  or  any  two  of  them. 

l>cviies  returned  members  to  the  parliaments  of  Ed- 


ward I.,  to  two*  of  Edward  II.,  and  constantly  sjno^j  the  4tli 
of  Edward  III.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  only 
434/.  per  annum. 

This  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
on  the  Konnet  canal:  it  consists  of  several  streets,  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  eas,  and  contains  many  good  housos- 
Thefe  are  no  buildings  of  any  consequence,  except  the 
town-hall  and  the  churches.  The  former  is  a  handsome 
modem  building,  in  the  basement  of  which  a  cheese-market 
is  held.  ,^      .    ^ 

The  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St  Mary  the  Virgin  form 
a  united  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooese  of  Salis- 
bury; the  net  revenue  of  which  is  518/.  per  annum.  St. 
John's  church  is  built  partly  in  the  Norman  style  and 
partly  in  the  later  English  style  of  architecture,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  transept, 
chancel,  and  two  chantry  chapels.  The  chancel  is  ver)' 
handsome,  and  the  tower  is  supported  by  two  circular  and 
two  pointed  arches  enriched  with  foliage  and  mouldings  cf 
different  periods.  St.  Mary's  is  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  town.  The  chancel  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  but  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  the  structure  was  rebuilt  by  William  Smyth,  who  died 
in  1436.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  woollen  manufecture,  once  of  c6nsiderable  import- 
once,  is  now  extinct  There  are  at  present  three  manufac- 
tories of  silk,  which  afford  employment  to  about  400 
persons :  the  weaving  of  crape  and  sarsnet  is  on  the  increase. 
The  malting  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
there  is  a  large  snuff  manufactory.  The  market  is  on 
Thui-sday,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  west  of  Enj|land  fur 
com.  A  large  cross,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  200C/., 
was  erected,  in  1815,  in  the  market-place  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  for  many  years  member  for  and  recorder  of  the 
borough.  Fairs  are  held,  on  the  4th  February  for  horses ; 
Holy  Thursday  and  April  20th,  for  cattle ;  and  June  13th, 
July  5th,  and  October  2nd  and  20th,  for  cattle,  hops,  cloth, 
&c.  Devizes  contains  1200  houses,  and  6367  inhabitants. 
At  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
there  were  277  registered  voters. 

A  national  school  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  John 
Pearse,  Esq.  There  is  a  charity  school  called  the  *  Boar 
Club  School,*  in  which  40  boys  are  instructed  and  clothed 
for  three  years,  and  then  apprenticed  to  various  trades,  &c 
There  are  also  schools  on  theLancasterian  system  and  infant 
schools. 

Richard  of  Devizes,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history,  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 

DEVONPORT,  formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock,  m 
the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerall,  hmidred  of  Roborough,  and 
county  of  Devon,  218  miles  west  by  south  from  London, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Plymouth. 

Devonport  owes  its  present  importance  to  a  naval  arsenal 
established  there  in  the  reipi  of  William  III.,  under  the 
name  of  Plymouth  Dock,  which  name  it  retained  till  1824, 
when  the  appellation  of  Devonport  was  conferred  on  it  by 
royal  permission.  It  was  first,  fortified  in  the  reign  ot 
George  II.,  but  the  fortifications  were  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved  under  an  act  passed  in  the  21st  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  HI.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
vested  in  Commissioners,  among  whom  are  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  who  holds  courts  leet  and  baron  at  Michaelmas, 
the  stewards  of  the  manor,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the 
commissioner  of  his  majesty's  dock-yard,  the  port-admiral, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  the  boroughs  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Saltash,  the  manorial  lords  of  East  Stonchouse, 
and  of  East  and  West  Anthony ;  with  the  stewards  of  those 
manors.  These  commissioners  have  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  the  lighting,  watching  and  clean- 
ing of  the  town,  and  the  granting  of  licenses  to  porters  and 
watermen.* 

Petty  sessions  are  held  bv  the  county  magistrates  every 
Wednesday  in  the  town-hall,  for  the  despatch  of  business 
co^nected  with  the  town  and  parish. 

Devonport  was  enfranchised  by  the  2nd  William  IV. 
chap.  45,  and  since  the  passing  of  that  act  returns  two 
member  to  parliament.  The  parliamentarv  borough  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  town  of  Devonport,  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Stoke  Damerall  and  the.  township  of  Stonebouse. 
At  the  first  election  after  (he  paatftligjQf  |he  Reform  Act, 
Jigitized  by ' 
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there  were  1777  persons  registered.  We  understand  that 
the  inhahitants  of  the  horough  have  recently  petitioned  the 
king  to  grant  them  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  peti- 
tion is  now  before  the  Privy  Council.    (March  1837.) 

Devonport  is  situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tamer,  which  forms  the  spacious  harbour  of 
Hamoaze;  and  on  the  east  by  Stonehouse  creek.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas;  the  footpaths  are  made  of  marble  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  houses  are  generally  large  and  well 
built.  The  Fore-street  is  approach^  from  the  east  through 
a  handsome  gateway,  where  there  is  a  fosse  and  a  draw- 
bridge, and  iSrms  a  thoroughfare  to  the  dock-yard.  A 
wall,  twelve  feet  in  height,  called  *  the  king's  interior 
Doundary  wall,'  defends  the  town  on  the  north-east  and 
south  sides ;  and  the  heavy  batteries  on  Mount  Wise  pro- 
tect the  entrance  from  the  sea.  Without  the  wall  is  a 
line,  or  breastwork,  with  a  fosse  excavated  in  the  solid  rock 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep.  There  are  three  gates 
in  the  line,  the  north  gate,  the  state  barrier,  and  the 
Stonehouse  gate.  A  promenade,  called  Richmond  Walk, 
was  recently  made  near  the  sea-shore  under  the  direction 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond  when  master-general  of  the 
ordnance. 

There  is  a  small  theatre,  a  subscription  library,  and  a 
spacious  and  elegant  assembly-room  at  the  royad  hotel, 
where  balls  are  held.  To  the  south  of  the  town  are  conve- 
nient hot,  cold,  shower,  vapour,  and  swimming  baths.  The 
water  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  is  brought  from  Dart- 
moor in  a  circuitous  line  of  about  thirty  miles  to  a  reservoir 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed 
in  pipes  to  the  different  houses. 

The  town-hall  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  with 
a  Doric  portico.  It  contains  a  county-meeting  room  seventy- 
five  feet  by  forty,  a  watch-Mbuse,  temporary  prison,  engine- 
house,  &c.  Near  it  is  a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order, 
to  commemorate  the  naming  of  the  town  in  1824,  from  the 
to]p  of  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  harbour  and  the 
neighbouring  scenery.  To  the  south  of  the  town  are  the 
port-admiral  and  the  governor's  houses,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  Grand  Parade.  Thirty-two  telegraphic  stations 
connect  this  place  with  the  Admiralty  in  London ;  and  it  is 
said  that  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon  surrendering,  to  the 
Bellerophon  the  news  was  known  in  the  metropolis  fifteen 
minutes  after  it  was  known  in  Devonport 

The  dock-yard,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  com- 
prises an  area  of  seventy-one  acres.  Within  the  yard  is 
the  basin,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
and  the  dock  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  reception  of  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship,  as  well  as  four  building-slips,  and 
three  other  docks,  one  of  which,  the  new  north  dock,  is  260 
feet  bv  85  feet,  and  27  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  *  black- 
smith's shop'  is  a  building  210  feet  square,  containing  48 
forges,  the  fires  of  which  annually  consume  1300  chal- 
dron of  coal.  Several  hundred  of  anchors,  some  weighing 
five  tons  each,  are  piled  up  on  the  wharf  in  front  of  this 
buflding. 

The  *  rigging-house,'  is  a  splendid  edifice  480  feet  m 
length,  and  three  stories  high ;  it  forms  one  side  of  a  qua- 
drangle, the  area  of  which  is  entirely  composed  of  stone 
and  iron,  and  is  called  the  *  combustible  storehouse.'  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  one  half  the  objects 
of  interest  that  are  contained  within  the  precincts  of  this 
dock-yard,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  men- 
tioning  the  boiling-house,  the  mast-house,  the  mast-pond, 
and  the  rope-houses.  The  rope-houses  are  limestone  build- 
ings 1200  feet  long,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  two  stories 
high.  Cables  are  made  here,  100  fathoms  in  length,  and 
measuring  in  circumference  25  inches;  a  cable  of  this 
size  weighs  116  cwt.  Iqr.  6  lbs.,  and  costs  404/. 

Tlie  immense  roofs  over  the  docks,  being  on  the  span  of 
an  arch  without  a  buttress,  are  extraordinary  specimens 
of  architectural  skill ;  the  area  of  one  of  them  amounting 
to  l*acre  39  poles  and  200  feet  The  harbour  of  Hamoaze 
is  four  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  its  greatest  depth 
at  high  water  is  about  20  fathoms,  and  at  low  water  15. 
[Plymouth.] 

A  chapel  has  recently  been  erected  by  government  in 
the  yard,  the  chaplain  of  which  receives,  in  addition  to  a 
stipend  from  government,  twopence  per  month  from  the 
pay  of  each  of  the  officers  and  seamen  belonging  to  ships 
laid  up  in  ordinary.    There  are  two  episcopd  chapels  of 
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ease  at  Devonport,  St.  Aubyn's.  erected  1 771,  and  St.  John's, 
erected  in  1799.  The  inhabitants  have  also  access  to 
the  dock-yard  chapel.  There  are  places  of  woi-ship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Mora- 
vians. A  classical  school  was  established  by  subscription  in 
1821,  and  a  public  school  for  boys  in  1808 ;  over  the  latter 
is  a  school  for  girls,  where  about  100  are  educated  and 
clothed.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  also  tiieir  re- 
spective schools,  A  public  dispensary  for  this  town  and 
East  Stonehouse  was  erected  in  1815,  and  a  Savings'  Bank 
in  1829. 

Devonport  is  a  branch  of  the  port  of  Plymouth.  [Ply- 
mouth.] There  is  a  market  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds.  To 
the  south  of  Devonport  is  a  ferry  to  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
and  to  the  north-west,  one  to  Torpoint  The  population 
is  returned  with  the  parish,  and  in  1831  consiste<i  of  34,883 
inhabitants,  of  whom  19,466  were  females. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west 
part  of  England.  Its  form  approximates  to  tliat  of  an  irregu- 
lar quadrangle,  having  for  its  angles,  on  the  west,  Hartland 
point  on  the  Bristol  channel ;  on  the  north  the  boundary  of 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  near  Oare,  on  the  coast  of 
the  same  channel ;  on  the  cast  the  boundary  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  near 
Lyme  Regis ;  and  on  the  south  Prawle  Point,  near  the  Start 
Point,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel.  The  county  is 
bounded  on  the  nortli  and  north-west  by  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel ;  on  the  north-east  bv  Somersetshire ;  on  the  east  by 
Dorsetshire;  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  English 
channel,  and  on  the  west  by  Cornwall,  from  which  it  is 
separated,  don^  part  of  the  boundary  line,  by  the  river 
Tamer.  There  is  an  insulated  portion  of  the  county  in- 
closed between  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  and  the 
boundaries,  as  given  above,  include  an  insulated  portion  of 
Dorsetshire  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Devonshire. 
The  length  of  this  county  from  north  to  south  is  about  71 
miles ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  68.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  stated  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  at  2580  square 
miles,  and  in  the  population  returns  at  2585 :  the  aggregate 
areas  of  the  parishes  give  1,636,450  acres  or  about  2557 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1831  was  494,478,  giving 
191  or  193  persons  to  the  square  mile  accordii^as  we  adopt 
the  highest  or  lowest  estimate  of  the  area.  Devonshire  is 
the  third  English  county  in  respect  of  size,  being  exceeded 
only  by  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  fourth,  in  re- 
spect of  population,  being  exceeded  by  Yorkshire,  Middle- 
sex, and  Lancashire.  Exeter,  the  capital,  is  160  miles  from 
London  in  a  straight  Une  W.S.W. ;  164^  miles  by  the  shortest 
road,  through  Staines,  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Amesbury, 
Mere,  Wincaunton,  llminster,  and  Honiton;  173  miles 
by  the  Exeter  mail-road,  through  Staines,  Andover,  Salis- 
bury, Shaftesbury,  Yeovil,  Crewkerne,  Chard,  and  Honi- 
ton ;  1 76  by  the  renzance  and  Falmouth  mail-road,  through 
Salisbury,  Blandford,  Dorchester,  Bridport,  and  Honiton - 
or  193  miles  by  the  Devonport  and  Plymouth  mail-road, 
through  Reading,  Devizes,  Bath,  Wells,  Bridgewater,  Taun 
ton,  and  Collumpton. 

Coast-Line,  islands, — ^The  coast  of  the  Bristol  channe^ 
which  bounds  Devonshire  to  the  north  and  north-west  is 
for  the  most  part  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  side  towards 
Somersetshire,  the  coast-line  runs  nearly  east  and'weet 
for  about  22  miles,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  bonier  of  Somersetshire  to  Bull  Point,  west  of  Ilfhi- 
combe ;  along  one  part  of  this  line  there  are  clifis,  in  the 
other  parts  the  coast,  though  steep,  is  not  broken  or  precipi- 
tous :  there  are  no  marked  headlands.  From  Bull  point  to 
Morte  point  (distant  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west)  the  coast 
forms  a  small  bay  (Rockham  bay)  bounded  by  cliffs ;  from 
Morte  point  to  Baggy  point,  distant  three  miles  and  a  half 
south  by  west,  it  forms  a  larger  and  deeper  bay  (Morte  Bay), 
with  clifb  at  each  extremity  and  a  low  shelving  beach  in 
the  middle.  From  Baggy  point  to  Hartland  point  (distant 
14  or  15  miles  south-west)  the  coast  forms  the  deep  bay, 
Barnstaple  or  Bideford  B^,  into  which  the  united  stream 
of  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  empties  itself.  From  Baggy 
point  to  the  a^stuaify  of  the  Taw  and  Torhd^e,  except  near 
Baggy  Point,  the  coast  is  shelving  and  sandy,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  sand-hills,  called  Braunton  barrows;  from  the 
sestuary  of  the  rivers  to  Hartland  point  the  coast  is  lined 
with  steep  cliffs  and  rocks.  From  Hartland  point  the  coast, 
still  lined  with  cliffs,  runs  south  or  south  by  west  fur  about 
eight  miles  to  the  border  of  Cornwall. ,  l.^  This  coast  pre-p 
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ients,  in  several  places,  very  picturesque  views,  especially 
about  Lymouth,  or  Lynmouth  (the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lynn),  on  the  border  towards  Somersetshire,  and  at  Qo- 
velly,  in  Bidefbrd  Bay. 

llie  coast  of  the  English  channel,   which  bounds  the 
county  on  the  south,  runs  W.S.W.  flrom  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyme  Regis  (in  Dorsetshire),  2i8  miles  measured  in  a  di- 
rect line,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex.    This  coast  is  lined 
with  cliffs  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  is  marked  by 
one    headland.  Beer    Head,    at    the    western    extremity 
of   Seaton  Bay.     The  rivers  Axe  and  Otter  enter  the 
sea  in  the  course  of  this  line.    From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ex  the  coast,  lined  with  cliff's,  runs  S.S.W.  six  mUes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  and  from  thence  five  miles  south  or 
south  by  east  to  the  headland  called  Hope's  Nose,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay.    Tor  Bay  is  a  deep  bay 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Berry  head  (distant  about  five 
miles  from  Hope's  Nose),  having  a  shelving  beach  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  interrupted  by  a  bluff  headland  (Round- 
ham  Head),  and  an  abrupt  coast  towards  each  extremity. 
Tor  Bay  is  memorable  as  the  place  in  which  William  prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  HI.,  landed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.     Berry  head  appears  to  have  been  the  Pro- 
montorium  Hellenis  of  the  antients  (Richard  of  Cirencester), 
From  Berry  head  the  coast,  still  possessing  the  same  bluff" 
character,  runs  S.S  W.  five  or  six  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dart,  fi-om  thence  to  the  Start  point,  nine  miles  flirther ; 
it  forms  a  wide  shallow  bay  (Start  bay),  lined  with  a  high 
sandy  beach  (Slapton  sands)  that  intercepts  the  flow  of 
the  waters  which  descend  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea, 
and  has  formed  a  lagoon  (Slapton  Lee)  similar  to  the  6tangs 
of  Gascogne  or  Languedoc.    From  Start  point  a  high  rocky 
coast  runs  W.S.W.  four  miles  to  Pmwle  point,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  thence  three  miles  west  by 
north  across  the  wide  aestuary  of  the  Kingsbridge  river  to 
Bolt  Head  (430  feet  high),  and  thence  four  or  five  miles 
further  in  the  same  direction  to  Bolt  Tail.     From  Bolt 
Tail  the  coast,  still  for  the  most  part  lined  with  cliffs,  runs 
W.N.W.  to  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound,  distant  12 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Bolt  Tail    This   interval  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  wide  and  shallow  Bigbury  bay,  into 
which  the  rivers  Avon  or  Aune  and  Erme  flow,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yealm.    About  two  or  three  miles  of 
coast  on  the  west  side  of  Plymouth  soimd  belong  to  De- 
vonshire.    Plymouth  sound  is  three  milet  wide  and  ex* 
tends  many  miles  inward.    It  receives  from  the  north-west 
the  Tamer  (united  with  the  Lvnher  or  St.  €torman*8  river), 
upon  the  cestuary  of  which,  called  Hamoaze,  is  the  town  of 
Etevonport,  formerly  *  Dock,*  the  royal  dock-yard  of  which 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Portsmouth ;  and  ft^m 
the  north-east  the  Plvm,  the  restuary  of  which  is  called  Gat- 
water.    Mill  bay  and  Sutton  pool  are  small  inlets  at  the 
bottom  of  Plymouth  sound ;  the  latter  is  almost  encircled  by 
the  town  of  Plymouth.     Plymouth  sound,  with  the  nstu- 
aries  of  the  streams  that  run  into  it,  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  Great  Britain  for  extent  and  safety.    It  is  se- 
cured from  the  heavy  swell,  which  formerly  set  into  it,  by 
a  breakwater,  nearly  a  mile  long,  which  extends  across  the 
middle  of  the  sound.    [Plymouth.] 

The  Devonshire  coast  may  be  estimated  at  from  155  to 
160  miles ;  55  to  60  miles  on  the  Bristol  channel  and  about 
100  miles  on  the  English  channel. 

Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  channel,!  0  to  1 1  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Hartland  point,  is  a  mass  of  granite  two  miles  and  a  half 
long  from  north  to  south  and  al^ut  a  mile  from  east  to  west 
Its  area  is  about  900  to  1 100  acres.  It  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  rooks ;  the  landing-place,  up  which  two  men  can 
scarcely  walk  abreast,  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  southern 
point  is  occupied  by  a  light-house.  Rat  Island  is  a  rocky 
detachment  from  Lundy  Island  on  the  south-east  or  south. 
The  northern  part  of  Lundy  Island  rises  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  part  being  200  feet  highu 
Several  brooks  flow  from  the  higher  ground  into  the  sea. 
(Considerable  plantations  have  been  formed  on  the  island, 
but  the  trees  are  too  exposed  to  keen  north-easterly  winds 
to  flourish  ;  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  pretty  good.  There  is  an  abundance  of  puffins  and 
rabbits,  and  the  island  is  much  infested  with  rats.  Of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  we  have  no  account :  they  must  be 
very  few ;  for  in  1 794  there  were  seven  houses  and  23  inha- 
bitants, and  in  1822  only  two  houses  beside  the  resi- 
dence of  the  light-house  keeper.  Their  principal  business 
^  it»h99tmg  nibbitolor  tlm:  skins,  »nd  puffise  f&r  thdr  fea- 


thers. There  are  the  remains  of  a  fbrt  with  a  few  dis- 
mounted guns  commanding  the  landing-i^ace  -  also  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Ann.  St  r^icholas  Islaiid 
is  in  Plymouth  sound:  it  is  fortified. 

Surface^  Hydrography, --DewoxisA^a^  is  more  unifinudy 
hilly  than  any  other  of  the  larse  couuties  of  En^nd.  Ibe 
principal  ranges  of  hUls  may  be  considered  as  offsets  from 
the  elevated  districts  of  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  and  Black- 
down.  Dartmoor  is  a  granitic  table-land,  having  iu 
greatest  elevation  towards  the  north,  and  containing  the 
highest  ground  in  Devonshire.  Cawsand  or  Cawsom  hill, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  forest,  is  1792  feet  high :  Rippon 
Tor,  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Ashburton,  1 549  feet :  But- 
terton  hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  forest,  1203  feet:  the 
head  of  the  river  Erme  1131  feet;  and  the  site  of  Hare- 
ford  or  Harford  church,  also  near  Butterton,  658  feet. 
These  heights  are  from  the  Ordnance  Sur\'ey,  except  the 
last,  which  is  given  on  the  authoritjr  of  Dr.  Berger. 

Dartmoor  extends  nearly  22  miles  from  north  to  south 
(from  Belston,  nearOakhampton,  to  the  Plymouth  road  be- 
tween the  rivers  Erme  and  Avon  or  Aune) ;  and  14  mile* 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton 
Hampstead  to  that  of  Tavistock.    This  immense  waste  k 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Berger  {Geol  Trans,,  vol.  i.,  p,  119): 
*  From  Harford  church  (near  the  southern  limit  of  Dait- 
moor)  the  country  assumes  quite  a  bare  and  alpine  appear- 
ance, presenting  a  vast  plain,  extending  beyond  the  visible 
horizon.    The  mce  of  tne  country  is  fermed  by  swellings 
and  undulations  gradually  overtopping  each  other,  without 
ever  forming  distinct  mountaina    There  is  neither  vegeta- 
tion nor  any  human  dwelling;  we  tread  upon  a  boggy  sod 
of  very  little  depth,  and  scarcely  affording  sufficient  fSad  to 
support  some  awarf  colts  as  wQd  as  the  country  they  in- 
habit.*   The  area  of  Dartmoor  forest  has  been  estimated  at 
80,000  (Fraser,  Agric.  Beporf)  or  100,000  acres.     Part  of 
the  waste  is  appropriated  by  the  surrounding  perishes,   the 
freeholders  of  which  possess  the  right  of  common,  or  as  it 
is  termed  the  right  of  venvUle,  on  these  appropriated  parts. 
The  rest  of  Dartaioor,  to  which  the  name  of  Dartmoor  forest 
(frequently  given  to  the  whole  waste)  strictly  applies,  and 
whiefa  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Cknmwall,  has  been  feund  hy 
survey  to  contain  53,644  acres.  It  was  on  this  part  that  the 
mson  was  built  during  the  last  war  for  the  prisoners  of  wax. 
Ilie  highest  part  of  Dartmoor  forest,  in  whidi  sotne  of  ^ 
most  important  rivers  of  the  county  (the  Taw,  the  DiH,  the 
Teigi^&c.)  have  thebr  rise,  consists  of  a  sncoession  of  mo- 
rasses formed  bv  the  decay  of  the  successive  crops  of  aqtotie 
plants,  with  which  this  part  teems :  these  moraases  are  in 
some  parts  40  to  50  feet  aeep,  in  others  not  more  thao  5.  In 
several  places  there  have  been  land-slips,  owing  to  tiie  over- 
accumulation  of  marshy  soil :  these  slips  wonld  be  laare 
frequent  but  for  the  granite  rocks  or  *  tors'  whkh  eontfuB- 
ally  rise  to  the  surface.    Peat  is  dug  in  this  forest;  and 
many  sheep  ^^tnred  there  in  summer,  and  some  aU  the 
vear  round.    The  elevation  of  Dartmoor  forest  causes  it  to 
haye  a  much  lower  average  temperature  than  other  parts  d 
the  county.    The  average  difference  of  the  tempeiatne  «i 
nfracombe,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  county  and  Oak- 
hampton.  Just  on   the  northern  border  of  bartmoor,  » 
10^  5'  of  Fahrenheit:  in  summer  the  diifetenoe  is  small 
but  in  winter  it  rises  to  16"  or  18**.      (Vancouver's  Agric- 
Sttrvep,)    Amicombe  hill,  Okement  hiU,  and  others,  are 
elevated  parts  of  Dartmoor.    Brent  Tor  (802  fbet,  aeoordiDg 
to  Dr.  Berger,)  and  Blackdown,  both  near  Tavistock,  border 
upon  Dartmoor,  but  are  not  composed  of  granita. 

Dartmoor  has  been  described  as  an  elevaled  plain :  the 
descent  to  the  lower  country  all  round  is  nftd.  With  the 
exception  of  Blackdown,  there  is  no  eminence  near  it  >K)»icb 
comes  within  800  or  900  feet  of  its  behest  point.  From  Dan- 
moor  several  ranges  of'hills,  composed  chiefly  of  rocks  of  the 
transition  series,  branch  ofF;  one  ttom  the  north-west  part 
of  it,  near  Oakhampton,  runs  in  the  direction  of  Hartlaoc 
point,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Tamer  from  that  of  theTt^ 
ridge,  and  sending  out  branches  which  separate  the  walkjs 
of  the  various  feeders  of  the  Tamer.  This  range  has  no  rr- 
roarkable  elevations :  part  of  it,  with  one  of  its  Branches,  bi 
the  name  of  Broadbur>'.  Another  branch  rannin^f  morOk- 
wards  separates  the  valley  of  the  Okement,  and  aflvwar^ 
of  the  Torridge,  from  that  of  the  Tfew,  and  tcmiiiutes  nea: 
the  junction  of  these  last  two  rivers,  Anodier  brandi  ruC' 
eastward  towards  Exeter,  turns  to  the  nnnth  firrttth  rmt  nee 
that  city,  and  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Ex  and  tbcTtip'  ' 
Little  Haldon,  in  this  range,  near  it9  tenmimtioiiy  %m  >  I 
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•leyation  of  81 8  feet  A  bnmch  which  this  range  sends  off 
soon  after  leaving  Dartmoor,  runs  north-^astwax^  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Ex  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  connects 
the  heights  of  Dartmoor  with  those  of  Exmoor.  Another 
range  running  south-east  from  Dartmoor  separates  the 
Talleysof  theTeign  and  the  Dart:  Furland  hill,  in  this 
range  between  Brixham  and  Dartmouth,  is  689  feet  high. 

Exmoor  U  a  tract  of  high  land,  having  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion towards  the  north.  It  is  composed  of  rocks  of  the 
transition  class,  and  is  chiefly  induded  in  Somersetshire, 
but  extends  into  Uie  north  and  north-east  parts  of  Devon. 
Its  highest  point,  Dunkerrvbeaoon,  Somersetshire,  attains  to 
Ihe  height  of  1668  feeu  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
or  aecodUng  to  another  measurement,  1784  feet  A  range 
of  hills  extends  from  Exmoor  along  the  north  coast  of  De- 
vonshire to  Morte  Bay ;  some  of  the  summits  are  probably 
1000  feet  hi^:  the  village  of  Linton  on  this  range,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lynn,  la  428  feet  high.  The  ridges  of 
Exmoor  forest  and  Hid  branches  which  it  sends  off  towards 
the  south  separate  the  valleys  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ex. 

A  third  system  of  hills  consists  of  Blackdown,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire^ 
between  Taunton  and  Honiton ;  and  of  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  it  sends  of^  chiefly  to  the  southward,  separating  the 
basin  of  the  Otter  from  those  of  the  Ex  on  one  side,  and 
the  Axe  on  the  other,  and  dividing  from  each  other  the 
valleys  watered  bv  the  several  affluents  of  the  Otter  and 
the  Axe.  Dumpdon  hill,  north-west  of  Honiton,  is  879  feet 
high.  These  hills  have  flat  tabular  summits ;  their  steeper 
side  is  toward  the  west  [Cretaceous  Group.] 

Miveri. — ^The  rivers  of  Devonshire  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  important.  The  Ex  rises  in  Exmoor,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  flows  south-east  past  the  villages  of  Exford  and 
Winfbrd  to  Exton,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  reaches 
the  border  of  Devonshire  about  18  or  19  miles  fcom  its 
source.  For  about  two  miles  it  divides  Devonshire  from 
Somersetshire^  beinjr  joined  in  this  part  by  the  river  Barle, 
which  also  rises  in  Exmoor,  and  has  a  south-east  course  of 
22  to  24  miles  through  Somersetshire  belbre  it  &lls  into 
the  Ex.  A  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Barle,  the  Ex 
enters  Devonshire,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  but 
with  a  very  cirouitous  course,  to  Tiverton  (about  10  or  11 
miles),  receiving  in  its  way  several  feeders,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  Batham  (9  or  10  miles  long),  which  flows 
from  the  border  of  Somersetshire  past  Bampton,  and  fiiUs 
into  the  Ex  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank ;  and  the  Loman 
(8  or  10  miles  long),  which  flows  from  the  hills  on  the 
Somersetshire  border,  near  Bampton,  and  joins  the  Ex  on 
its  left  bank  at  Tiverton.  From  Tiverton  the  £x  flows 
still  southward,  13  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  Culm,  re- 
ceiving by  the  way,  on  its  right  bank,  the  Dart  (8  miles 
long)  from  the  moors  between  Tiverton  and  South  Molten ; 
and  about  2  miles  lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the 
Creedy  (16  miles  long),  which  ))asses  near  Creditou,  and  is 
joined  by  the  Yeo  (12  or  13  miles  long)  below  that  town. 
Vrom  the  junction  of  the  Creedy  the  Ex  flows  between  2 
and  3  mUes  southward  to  Exeter,  aud  then  about  6  miles 
south-east  toTopsham,  where  it  receives  the  Clist,  16  or 
18  miles  long:  just  above Topsham,  the  Ex  becomes  a  tide 
river.  The  tideway  of  it  is  about  5  miles  long  (or  7  by  the 
low-water  channel)^  and  about  a  mile  wide  at  high  water. 
A  sand-bank,  dry  at  low  water,  divides  its  mouth  into  two 
channels.  The  whole  length  of  the  Ex  is  from  57  to  60 
miles.  A  eanal,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  runs 
by  the  side  of  this  river  between  Exeter  and  Topsham : 
this  can^j  was  oriffinaUy  more  than  3  miles  lon^,  ana  it  has 
been  lately  lengtnened  so  as  to  enter  the  tideway  lower 
down.  By  this  canal  and  the  tideway  of  the  hver,  vessels 
can  get  up  to  Exeter,  above  which  the  river  is  not  navi- 
gable. 

The  Culm,  mentioned  above,  rises  in  the  Blackdown 
hills,  just  wiUiin  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  flows  1 1 
miles  westward  to  the  village  of  Uffculm ;  from  thence  5 
miles  south-west  to  the  town  of  Cilollumpton  or  Cullumpton, 
and  from  thence  for  10  miles  south-west  (26  miles  in  all) 
into  the  Ex. 

The  Torridge  rises  on  the  border  of  Devonshire  and 
(;!ornwa]l,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer  FCloRifWAXL],  and 
flows  eastward  about  7  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages  of  East  and  West  Putford ;  it  then  turns  to  the 
souu-east  and  runs  8  or  9  miles  to  Bradford  Mill,  where  it 
jgaceives  Um  ^aldon  0^  m^M  \^^&  ^^  ^^  ^^  bank. 


From  Bradford  Mill  it  runs  eastward  9  miles  past  Sheep« 
wash  or  Shipwash  to  the  junction  of  the  itroam  (10  or  12 
miles  long)  which  passes  Hatherieigh ;  and  thence  1^  mile 
north-east  to  the  junction  of  the  Okement  which  is  formed 
of  two  brooks  (East  and  West  Okement)  that  rise  on 
Dartmoor  and  unite  at  Oakhampton,  and  has  a  northward 
course  of  18  to  20  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Oke- 
ment the  Torridge  has  a  very  sinuous  course  of  25  or  26 
miles  in  a  north-west  direction,  past  Torrington  to  Bideford, 
where  it  becomes  a  tide  river.  The  tideway  from  Bideford 
to  Appledore,  where  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  unite,  is  3 
miles,  making  the  whole  course  of  the  Torridge  53  to  56 
miles.  The  Torridge  is  navi^ble  for  vessels  up  to  Bide- 
ford, and  for  boats  to  Wear  Giflard,  4  or  5  miles  higher  up. 

The  Taw  rises  on  Dartmoor,  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hill 
(Okement  Hill)  from  which  the  East  and  West  Okement 
rise,  and  has  a  northward  course  of  17  or  18  miles  to  below 
the  mill  and  village  of  Brushford :  from  thence  it  has  a 
winding  course  of  nearly  7  miles  in  a  north-north-west  di- 
rection to  the  junction  of  the  Little  Dart  (16  or  18  miles 
long),  which  rises  in  the  range  of  hills  connecting  Dartmoor 
with  Exmow,  and  flows  westward  past  Chumleigh  into  the 
Taw.  From  the  junction  of  the  Little  Dart,  the  Taw  flows 
northward  3  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Mole  (20  miles 
longX  which  rises  on  North  Molten  ridge,  Exmoor,  on  the 
bcMrder  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  passes  North 
and  South  Molton,  and  after  receivin^^  the  Bray  (14  miles 
long),  which  also  rises  on  Exmoor,  joins  the  Taw  on  its 
right  bank.  After  the  junction  of  the  Mole,  the  Taw  flows 
north-north-west  16  miles  to  Barnsti^le,  where  it  becomes 
a  tide  river.  The  tideway  is  about  5  miles  in  length  from 
Barnstaple  to  the  junction  of  the  Torridj^e,  muring  the 
length  of  the  Taw  nearly  50  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  up  to  Barnstaple,  and  for  boats  to  New 
Bridge,  3  or  4  miles  higher.  The  ssstuary  of  the  united 
rivers  Taw  and  Torridge  is  not  2  miles  long. 

The  Dart  rises  on  Dartmoor.  The  head  of  the  East  Dart, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  head,  is  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  Okement  hill,  near  the  springs  of  the  Okement 
and  the  Taw.  It  flows  10  miles  southeast  to  the  junction 
of  the  West  Dart  (9  miles  long)  at  Dartmeet  Bndse,  be- 
tween Ashbuxton  and  Tavistock.  From  Dartmeet  Bridge 
the  river  flows  south-east  30  mike  past  Buckfristleigh  and 
Totness,  to  its  outfall  just  below  Dartmouth.  Its  whole 
course  is  thus  about  40  miles.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Totness 
10  or  1 1  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  liver :  above  this  place 
the  river  is  not  navigable.  The  navigation  is  chiefly  used  to 
convey  coal  and  shelly-sand  manure  to  Totness  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  export  the  produce  of  the  tin,  lead, 
and  copper  mines,  worked  on  the  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  forms  a  good  harbour. 

The  Teign  (the  North  Teign)  rises  on  Dartmoor  near  the 
head  of  the  Dart,  and  after  flowing  thiee  or  four  mUes  to 
the  north,  turns  eastward,  and  flows  about  14  miles  to 
Dunsford,  between  Exeter  and  Moreton  Hampstead.  It 
then  runs  south  about  12  or  13  miles,  near  Chudleigh,  re- 
ceiving by  the  way  the  West  Teign  or  Bovey  river  (15  miles 
long)  from  North  Bovey,  to  the  neighbournood  of  Newton 
Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot;  below  Newton  Bushel  it  has  an 
eastward  course  of  five  miles  (chiefly  tideway)  into  the  sea 
at  Teignmouth.  Its  whole  course  is  about  35  miles :  it  is 
navigable  up  to  Newton  Biishel,  five  miles  from  the 
mouth. 

The  Otter  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Blackdown,  near 
the  village  of  Otterford,  and  flows  south- south-west  about 
25  miles,  past  Honiton,  Ottery  St  Mary,  and  Otterton,  into 
the  sea  alK>ut  five  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ex.  It  is 
not  navigable,  and  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  note.  The 
Axo  rises  in  Dorsetshire,  not  ftir  from  Beaminster,  and  has 
a  circuitous  course  (north-west,  west,  and  south-west)  of  16 
miles,  through  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devon- 
shire, to  Axminster.  Below  Axminster  it  flows  7  or  8 
miles  south-south-west  into  the  sea  at  Axmouth,  receiving 
the  Yart  (12  or  13  miles  long)  from  the  hills  a^aceat  to 
Blackdown. 

The  Avon  or  Aune,  the  Erme,  and  the  Yealm  rise  on  the 
southern  side  of  Dartmoor,  and  flow  southward  into  the 
sea  between  Plymouth  Sound  and  Bolt  head.  They  are  r» 
spectively  22,  15,  and  14  miles  long.  The  Aune  and  the 
Yealm  have  each  a  navieable  tideway  of  three  miles,  the 
Erme  of  two  miles.  The  Plym  rises  near  the  Erme,  and 
flows  south-south-west  16  or  17  miles  into  Plymouth  Sound 
at  P\yi^outtu    Its  tideway  '  Catwater*  is  three  miles  lon^ 
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saddle  witii  Itsge  hooks  on  escb  side,  in  which  ihe  sheaves 
are  laid.  A  horse  sc  loaded  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  little 
moving  stack,  heing  almost  entirely  covered  with  sheaves. 

A  considerahle  quantity  of  potatoes  are  raised  in  Devon- 
shire and  sent  to  London,  where  they  obtain  good  prices. 
They  were  formerly  planted  in  laiy-beds,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
the  superior  method  of  single  rows  moulded  up  is  now  very 
generally  adopted.  The  rich  brown  loam  on  a  rocky  sub- 
soil, which  gives  a  dry  sound  bottom,  especially  if  it  has  been 
for  some  time  in  grass,  whether  pared  and  burnt,  or  only 
ploughed  and  well  worked,  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
very  good  potatoes.  An  acre  well  cultivated  and  manured 
will  give  fifom  300  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  for  twenty 
planted. 

Grass  land  being  far  more  abundant  in  Devonshire  than 
arable,  butter,  cheese,  and  live  stock  may  be  considered  as 
the  chief  agricultural  produce  for  exportation.  The  finest 
and  richest  meadows  are  situated  on  tne  alluvial  borders  of 
the  principal  rivers.  These  ought  never  to  be  ploughed 
up,  althoiu^h  this  is  sometimes  done,  especially  near  the 
end  of  a  lease,  if  not  prevented  by  a  restrictive  clause. 
When  such  lands  are  ploughed,  sudiLen  floods  sometimes 
destroy  the  crops,  and  carry  off  the  finest  particles  of  the 
soil  Where  the  meadows  are  irrigated  they  are  worth 
from  S/.  to  Si.  par  aore,  and  wiO  prodbooe  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  after  having  been  fed  off  till  May-day.  The  upland 
meadows  ate  leas  productive,  and  require  occasional  ma- 
nuring. They  will  {npduee  fiom  20  to  30  cwt.  of  superkur 
bay  for  horses  by  being  shut  up  in  March.  The  rent  of 
these  is  from  30f.  to  40«.  per  acre.  The  average  quaUtv  of 
good  upland  pastttes,  whether  of  old  grass  or  newly  laid 
down,  is  such  as  will  feed  a  eow  of  9  stone  per  quarter  on 
two  acres  for  five  months,  and  two  sheep  per  acre  for  the 
remaining  seven.  When  the  land  has  baen  much  ex- 
luiusted  by  corn  crops,  the  gnss  seldom  continues  good 
beyond  the  first  or  second  year,  when  it  shows  the  mischief 
that  has  been  done  by  the  appearance  of  poor  weak  grasses 
which  succeed  the  dover  wbA  rye-gTas& 

The  oiouted  cream  of  Devonshire  is  a  well-known  deli- 
fMicy.  It  is  made  by  heating  the  milk  on  the  hearth,  or  by 
means  of  a  stove,  to  a  degree  a  Uttle  below  the  boding 
point,  when  the  clouted  cream  rises  to  the  top  like  a  thick 
scum,  a^>d  is  taken  off  when  cooled.  This  cream  being 
merely  sti;Ted  briskly  with  the  hand  or  a  stick,  is  ooo- 
verted  into  hutter.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
butter  thus  pvoduoed  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  made 
from  the  cream  which  has  risen  slowly  and  spontaneously, 
and  in  all  the  largest  and  best  dairies  in  the  vale  of  Honiton 
the  cream  is  never  clouted^  except  to  be  eaten  in  that  state 
as  a  luxury. 

The  cows  used  for  the  dairy  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
breed  of  the  county,  and  of  a  red  oolonr.  They  are  hand- 
somely shaped,  and  some  of  them  give  much  good  rich 
milk.  In  general  however  they  have  too  ereat  an  aptitude 
to  become  tat  to  be  good  milkers.  A  good  Devonshire  cow 
gives  three  galkms  of  milk  a  day,  whu^h  will  make  twenty 
ounces  of  butter,  for  the  first  twenty  weeks  after  calving : 
fkflet  this  the  milk  gradually  decreases,  till,  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  she  goes  dry.  Thus  the  average  produce  per 
cow  of  a  whole  dairy  through  the  year  will  not  be  more 
than  half  this  quantity,  even  if  all  the  cows  are  good,  which 
is  seldom  the  case-  Cheese  is  made  of  skimmed  milk,  and 
is  consequently  inferior  in  quality.  Where  porkers  are  in 
request,  as  near  great  towns,  they  are  profitably  fatt^:ved  on 
the  skim  milk,  or  on  tjbie  whey,  with  tne  addition  of  meal. 

A  great  many  oxen  are  reared  and  annually  exported 
from  all  parts  of  Devonshire,  but  chiefly  the  northern  parts. 
About  ttamstaple  and  l^uth  Molten  the  best  Inreed^  are 
met  with.  The  North  Devon  oxen  are  famed  for  their 
docility  and  activity  at  work,  and  especially  for  their  great 
aptitude  to  fatten.  They  are  peculiar  in  foyan»  and  easily 
distinguished  from  aU  other  breeds.  The  breed  whiich 
resembles  them  most  is  the  Sussex,  but  the  latter  are 
coarser  in  the  limbs  and  horns,  and  have  not  tliat  peculiar 
colour  of  the  muzzle  and  round  the  eyes,  which  marks  the 
North  Devon  breed.  The  cows  of  the  pure  North  Devon 
are  chie%  kept  to  breed ;  for  the  dairy  they  are  improved 
hy  a  cross  with  a  short  horn.  Some  very  fine  cows  of  a 
mixed  breed  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter, 
and  along  the  whole  vale  of  the  Exe,  fine  iu  the  coat»  hom^ 
and  bone,  and  short  in  the  legs.  A  cow  bred  from  a 
North  Devon  by  a  Yorkshire  bull,  produced  regularly 
twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  pev  day  for  five  months  after 


calving,  and  fbr  sevend  years ;  but  the  milk  was  not  qmim 
so  rich  as  that  of  the  pure  breed,  twelve  quarts  producing 
only  one  pound  of  butter,  while  eight  quarU  of  the  niilk 
of  the  pure  Devon  cow  made  the  same  quantity. 

The  sheep  fod  on  the  hills  and  wastes  of  this  county  ^re 
of  a  pecuhar  breed,  with  fine  wool  and  excellent  ii  %h. 
The  txmoor  sheep  are  extremely  hardy,  and  well  adapted 
to  cold  bleak  mountains.  The  wethers  at  three  years  eld, 
when  httJdd,  weigh  12  or  15lbs*  per  quarter,  and  the  fleece 
from  4  to  7lbs.  In  the  valleys  some  remarkably  fine  sheep 
of  an  improved  breed,  as  far  as  wool  and  carcase  are  cou- 
oerned,  have  been  produced  by  crosses  of  the  native  sheep 
with  the  Leicester.  The  wet  state  of  the  low  meadows  is 
net  fovourable  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  although  they 
fatten  rapidly  on  water  meadow  grass.  The  higner  pas- 
tures are  consequently  resorted  to  for  breeding  flocks,  but 
it  requires  a  hardy  race  to  withstand  the  wet  and  cold 
winters  on  the  Devonshire  hills ;  for  frost  is  not  so  hurtful 
to  lambs  as  continued  rains.  The  pasture  on  Dartmoor 
Forest  is  very  good,  and  the  rot  is  almost  unknown  there. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  rot,  which  is  prevalent 
in  the  lower  pastures,  the  sheep  are  often  left  too  long 
exposed  to  the  autumn  rains  and  mists  on  the  hills,  and 
consequently  lose  much  of  thttr  condition. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  county 
by  Vancouver,  may  be  interesting  to  the  breeders  of  sheep. 
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The  mce  of  {u^  in  Devonshire  is  very  good  generally ; 
and  in  some  districts,  where  care  has  been  taken  to  select 
the  best  animals  and  cross  the  breeds  with  judgment,  as 
fine  hogs  are  fstted  as  in  any  part  of  fln^land.. 

The  extremely  prolific  nature  of  the  pig  makes  it  an  easy 
tsAk  to  improve  the  Inreed  l^seljection  and  crossing.  Avery 
few  years*  careful  observation  will  enable  any  intelligeni 
farmer  to  keep  only  the  most  profitable  breeds.  In  less 
than  a  year  the  result  of  any  oross  is  known  ^  and  when  a  hog 
twelve  months  old,  and  nut  up  to  fatten  for  three  mouths^ 
pays  amply  for  his  food,  tne  fhrmer  may  be  contented  with 
the  manure  for  his  profit.  But  some  breeds  pay  more  than 
this ;  and  the  norkera  fed  with  the  o^  of  a  dairy,  often 

£'ve  a  profit  wnioh  forms  a  very  important  item  in  the 
dance  of  accounts.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  at  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  eipenses  of  a  daily 
&rm  as  given  by  the  reporter,  p.  233,  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  out  of  a  profit  of  881.  48.  9d,  that  upon  pigs  alone  is 
reckoned  at  25k,  which  is  almost  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  land  in  Devonshire  is  held  in  fee  or  on  lease  for 
Uves.  Where  the  owner  or  lessee  on  lives  grants  a  lease, 
the  tenant,  according  to  the  lensth  of  his  tenure,  may  make 
improvements ;  but  where  the  chief  lessee  has  an  uncertain 
tenure,  and  the  land  is  underiet  at  rack  rent  from  year  to 
vear»  no  improvement  can  be  expected.  The  practice  of 
letting  farms  at  a  nominal  rent  for  three  lives,  or  fi>r  a  long 
term,  often  induces  a  man  without  much  capital  to  ofTer  a 
great  pnce  for  a  lease  which  he  has  not  the  means  of 
making  profitable  by  good  cultivation.  A  lease  for  fourteen 
or  twenty-one  years  to  a  man  who  possessed  an  adequato 
capital,  at  a  full  rent,  with  proper  restrictions  to  secure 
good  cultivation,  would  be  more  likely  to  improve  a  pro- 
perty, and  iu  the  end  would  be  much  more  lucrative  both, 
to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 

"Hie  fiurm  buildings  in  Pevopshim-are  firequcptly  veiy 
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inoonventently  sHuatod  with  respect  to  the  fturm.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  choose  a  sheltered  root,  without 
regard  to  the  situation  of  the  land  attached  to  the  fturm. 

The  materials  of  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  are 
stone  or  earthy  made  into  a  species  of  mortar,  and  formed 
into  thick  walls,  which  dry  and  harden  gradually,  and  are 
called  bv  a  provincial  term  cob  walls.  Of  this  material, 
houses,  bams,  granaries,  and  especially  garden  walls  are 
made ;  it  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  pis^  of  the  south 
of  France ;  but  in  this  last  no  water  is  used,  whereas  the 
cob  walls  are  made  in  a  moist  state,  and  harden  by  drying. 
If  the  wet  is  kept  off  by  a  good  coat  of  plaster,  and  a  pro< 
jecting  roo(  a  cob  wall  will  last  man^  generations. 

The  fiirms  are  not  so  extensive  as  m  the  more  level  parts 
of  England;  150  to  200  acres,  of  which  at  least  three- 
fourths  are  pasture,  are  considered  a  large  ikrm.  The  exten- 
sive commons  and  wastes,  where  cattle  can  be  turned  out 
for  a  mere  trifle,  even  if  no  common  rights  can  be  claimed, 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings:  a  &rm  ot 
fifty  acres  of  grass  land  can  maintain  a  great  number  ot 
cattle,  when  they  are  out  of  it  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  in  this  county  many  more  small  proprie- 
tors and  lessees  fbr  ninety-nine  years,  which  is  nearly  the 
same,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Britain.  They  are  mostly 
fhiffal  and  industrious,  and  if  they  do  not  cultivate  theit 
land  in  the  most  approved  manner,  they  at  least  contrive 
to  live  comfortably.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  Uie  rearing  of 
cattle,  which  requires  constant  attention,  and  the  eye  of  the 
master,  much  more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in 
which  small  occupiers  are  generally  more  successful  in 
proportion  than  large  &rmen. 

The  chief  beverage  of  the  Devonshire  people  is  cider, 
which  is  here  superior  to  any  other  in  England.  The  soil  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fruit  tree%  especially  on  a  loose  rocky  bottom,  where  the 
roots  may  insinuate  oiemselves  and  find  moisture  at  all 
times.  The  fruit  trees  in  many  parts  of  the  county  give  a 
stranger  the  idea  of  forest  trees,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
are  seen  in  blossom  or  covered  with  flruit,  that  an  orchajd 
could  be  distinguished  Arom  a  wood,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
regular  distance  between  the  trees,  and  the  grass  growing 
under  them.  There  are  some  favourite  sorts  of  apples 
which  have  been  perpetuated  by  grafting,  at  a  time  when  it 
had  not  yet  been  discovered,  that  every  variety  from  seed 
has  its  limited  period,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  continued. 
Most  of  the  orchards  now  shew  symptoms  of  ok)  age,  and 
^dually  diminish  in  produce.  Anew  MMiation  of  apples 
IS  much  wanted,  and  will  no  doubt  ante  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old.  The  true  golden  pippin  and  the  eocagee  are  now 
nearly  extinct;  but  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised 
from  seed,  some  of  which  may  probably  rival  the  old,  if 
not  surpass  them.  Another  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of 
orchards,  is  the  planting  of  young  trees  on  the  exact  spot 
where  the  old  trees  have  dscayed.  Although  trees  do 
not  require  so  frequent  change  as  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs,  they  no  doubt  exhaust  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  stem,  as  may  be  perceived  by  ex- 
amining the  roots  which  oontinuallv  spread  outwards  for 
nourishment  As  a  quick  hedge  will  not  grow  in  the  bank 
fr*om  which  an  old  hedge  has  oeen  grubbed  up,  however 
rich  and  mellow  the  sofl  may  appear,  so  a  tree  will  not 
thrive  on  the  spot  where  another  has  stood  for  years,  unless 
the  soil  be  renovated  by  an  abundance  of  Imie  or  fresh 
mould.  Hence  new  orcnards  planted  in  a  good  deep  soil 
where  none  existed  before,  will  produce  fiir  more  abundant 
fruit,  than  if  the  trees  had  been  i>lanted  in  old  orchard 
grounds ;  and  the  principle  of  diaoge  of  crop  extends  to 
trees  as  well  as  to  herbs. 

Devonshire  was  formerly  no  doubt  well  wooded,  and  in 
some  places  there  are  still  fine  trees,  but  the  progress  of 
cultivation  has  greatly  diminished  the  timber,  and  except 
in  sheltered  situations,  trees  do  not  thrive  and  acquire  so 
great  a  size  as  they  seem  to  have  done  when  they  shel- 
tered one  another.  It  has  also  probably  been  found  out, 
that  the  return  from  a  closely  planted  wood  cut  down  at 
the  end  of  thirty,  fDrty,  or  fifty  years,  is  greater  than  if  the 
trees  were  allowed  to  increase  for  a  century  or  two.  Coppice 
wood  however  is  plentiful,  most  of  the  steep  sides  of  hills 
towards  the  banks  of  the  rivers  being  covered  with  this 
growth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  val- 
leys. The  coppice  wood  is'generally  cut  when  twenty  years 
old,  some  few  poles  being  left  till  the  next  cutting.  The 
bM  trees  tiufvive  ibur  or  five  cuttings;  but  unin»  they 


be  very  fine  and  Ihni^  they  ar«  liitit%  ettt  AoMi  at 
threescore  years  old.  The  coppice  wood  is  used  Ibr  ftti^ 
ing,  hurdles,  and  hop  poles,  and  what  is  unfit  fbr  this  pur- 
pose is  sold  in  fiiggots  for  friel,  if  near  any  town,  or  eon- 
verted  Into  charcoal.  The  value  of  a  coppice  cut  at  twenty 
years  old,  and  which  has  been  protected  from  the  depre- 
dations of  cattle,  may  be  from  15*.  to  20/.  per  acre.  Where 
a  coppice  is  weU  managed,  and  the  timber  preserved,  the 
ground  may  be  made  to  produce  an  average  rent  of  fix)m 
15«.  to  20«.  per  acre. 

In  some  parts  there  are  extensive  frirze  brakes,  which 
being  cut  every  five  years  for  fuel,  produce  a  very  consider- 
able return,  varying  according  to  ^tuation  from  7/.  to  10/. 
per  acre. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  coppice  woods  with  a  southern 
aspect  will  be  two  years  In  twenty  more  advanced  than 
those  facing  the  north.  A  sheltered  situation  will  often 
make  a  still  greater  difference ;  besides  the  coppioe  in  the 
latter  situation  is  considerably  more  valuable  when  it  is 
sold.  The  wood  grown  in  Devonshire  is  chiefly  oak,  but 
beech,  ash  and  elder  are  interspersed,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation.  The  sweet  chesnut  was  probably  a  common 
tree  formerly  in  sheltered  situations  in  Devonshire,  as  the 
oldest  buildings  contain  timbers  of  this  tre^.  How  it  has 
been  nearly  extirpated  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  climate 
of  the  vales  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  this*  tree,  so  useful  . 
for  its  fruit  as  well  as  its  timber.  Since  the  late  discovery 
of  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
chesnut,  this  tree  may  again  become  an  object  of  interest 
to  those  who  form  new  plantations. 

Trees  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  hills* in  Devonshire, 
seldom  succeed,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  winds;  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  they  thrive  well,  and  as  they  ascend, 
they  protect  each  other ;  and  thus  in  time  the  tops  may  be 
covered.  Where  the  Scotch  fir  and  larch  have  been  planted 
in  sheltered  situations,  they  thrive  well. 

On  a  general  retrospect  of  the  agriculture  of  Devonshire, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  good,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  much 
improvement.  When  the  springs,  which  are  abundant,  shall 
have  been  collected  in  drains,  and  the  water  turned  into 
channels  where  it  may  be  rendered  useful  to  tium  mills  or 
irrigate  meadows,  instead  of  injuring  the  arable  fields; 
when  the  meadows  shall  have  been  improved  by  judicious 
cultivation,  and  when  a  better  system  of  convertible  hus- 
bandry, shall  be  more  generally  introduced ;  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Devonshire,  will  make  it  one  of  the  first  counties 
for  producing  every  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and 
the  cultivation  wUl  extend  to  thousands  of  acres  which 
now  are  looked  upon  as  almost  absolutely  batren. 

The  principal  fairs  in  this  countv  are: — ^Ashburton, 
June  4 ;  August  10 ;  November  11.  Axminster,  April  25 ; 
Wednesday  after  June  24.  Bampton,  Wednesday  before 
March  25 ;  Whit  Tuesday ;  last  Thursd^  in  October ;  last 
Wednesday  in  November.  Barnstaple,  September  19;  se- 
cond Friday  in  December.  Broad  Iiembury,  December  1 1. 
Collumpton,  first  Wednesday  in  May ;  first  Wednesday  in 
November.  Crediton,  May  1 1 ;  August  21 ;  September  21. 
Chagfi)rd,  March  25 ;  May  4 ;  September  29 ;  October  29. 
Culmstock,  May  21  j  October  1.  Dodbrook,  Wednesday 
before  Palm  Sunday.  Exeter,  third  Wednesday  in  Febru- 
ary; third  Wednesday  in  May;  last  Wednesday  in  July; 
second  Wednesday  in  December.  Hatherleigh,  May  22 ; 
June  22 ;  September  4 ;  November  8.  Hartland,  Easter 
Wednesday ;  September  25.  Holdsworthy,  April  27 ; 
June  10;  October  2.  Honiton,  first  Wednesday  afrer 
July  19.  Kingsbridge,  July  20.  Modbury,  May  4.  More- 
ton  Hampstead,  June  4:  July  18;  November  30.  Molton, 
(North)  Tuesday  after  May  11,  and  November  12.  Mol- 
ton, (South)  Saturday  after  February  13;  Saturday  after 
March  25 ;  Saturday  before  August  1 ;  Wednesday  before 
June  22;  Wednesday  afler  August  26;  Saturday  before 
October  10;  Saturday  before  December  12.  Oakhampton, 
second  Monday  aft^r  March  11 ;  May  14:  first  Wednesday 
after  July  5;  August  5.  Pljrmouth,  February  5;  last 
Thursday  in  October.  Plympton,  February  25 ;  April  5 ; 
August  12.  Sampford  Peverel,  Monday  b^re  last  Wed- 
nesday in  April;  first  Thursday  in  July.  Tawton,  third 
Friday  in  April;  Novembers;  December  11.  Tavistock, 
January  17;  May  6;  October  10;  December  11.  Thorn- 
combe,  Easter  Tuesday.  Ti^'erton,  second  Tuesdav  afier 
Trinity  Sunday;  September  29.  Torrington,  May 4 ;  July  5; 
October  1 0.  Totness,  May  1 2 ;  July  25 ;  October  28.  Uff- 
culip,  first  Wednesday  be&re  Ea»tei ;  Auc^i^  12. 
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'  Diwioni,  Towns,  ^.— In  the  Exon  J)omesday*,  men- 
tion is  made  of  at  least  thirty-eight  hundreds  into  which 
Devonshire  was  then  divided.  In  the  hundred  roll,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  time  of  Edward  I^  thirty-three  hundreds  (in- 
cluding that  of  Lovetot,  incidentally  mentioned  as  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  manor  of  Fremington)  are  noticed.  Tho 
present  numher  is  thirty-three.  We  give  these  [three  lists 
in  a  tahular  form,  placing  in  a  line  the  name  of  the  hun- 
dreds which  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  lists, 
and  of  those  which,  though  mentioned  hy  different  names, 
are  supposed  nearly  or  quite  to  coincide. 

E««Do«e«l.y.         Hundred  RoU.        *'^Sd?^lkS!»'2T*L'^ 

AUeridge       •        .     Harridge       .        •     Hayridgo,  E.  nnd  Central,  44390 

acres,  13,444  inhabitants. 
Axemeninstre        .     Axeminutre  ,        •    Axminster,  E.,  51,930  acres,  13,939 

inh. 
Axemada      •        *     %xemue        •        •    Axemoath.  united  with 

Axminitcr ;  tho  united  hundred  w*aa 

fbrmerly  called  Axminster  and 

Axmottth,  now  Axninster  only. 
Badentone     ,        .     BaunUm        .        .     Bampton,  N.E.,  29.430  acres,  7OO0 

inh. 
Dranntone    •        •    Brannton       •        •    Braunton,  N.,  68iB30  acres,  81,974 

inh. 
Bndelele        •        •    Buddele        •        .    East  Bndleigh.  S.E.,  50,390  acres. 

80,966  inh. 
Cadelhitono  ••—...    West   Budleiieh.    Central,    16^90 

acres,  3047  Inh. 
Carsewille     •        .    Haytorr         .        .     Baytor,  S.E.,  61.340  acres,  84,143 

inh. 
Cl.ridiatono  .        •    Cridiaton       .        .    Crediton.  Central,   34,160   acres, 

19,237  ioh. 
Clawetone    .        •       —         .     .        •       — 
Cliatone        .        •    Cliston    .     •        .    Cliston.    Central,    19,960    acres, 

3482  inh. 

—  •        •        .    Colrlge  •        .    Cokridge,  S.,  50,090  acres,  80,339 

inh. 
Cnlintone      ..—..•     Colyton,  E..  87,410  acres,  7374  Inh. 
Dippeforde    •        .    Stanbnrg      .        ,     Stanborough.    S^    61,870    acres, 

14.521  inh. 
Esseministre         •    Exminstre     •        •    Exminster,     S.E.,    43,740    acres, 

18,232  inh. 
Frunintoo*  •        •    Fremington  .        •    Fremington,   K.W.,  83,350  acres, 

8844  inh. 
Halbreton  or  Has-    Ranberton    •        •    Halberton,    N.E.,    10,090    acres, 

hertono  8866  inh. 

Hamloke       •        •    Hemyok     '•        .    Hemlock,  or  Hemyock,  E.,  86,440 

acres.  5807  inh. 
Hennetone    •        •    Ermj-ntone   •        •    Ermington.  Sk,  61,610  acres,  10,584 

inh. 
Herteshie      •        .       —     .        .        .       — 

Hertnande     .        .    Hertilande    .        .    Hartland.W.,  30,360  acres,  4646  In. 
LlftoDO  •        •    Unon  .        •        .    Lifkon,  W..  136350  acres.  13,447 

inh.    Lifton  includes  Dartmoor 

Forest,  which    contains   53,900 

aeres,  and  had  in  1831  353  inh. 
•^      •        •        •    Ixrvetot         •        •        — 
Mertona        •        .    Schefbeare    .        .    Sbebbear.    N.W.,    79,800   acres. 

80.159  inh. 
MoOande      •.—.... 
Olfooolam      .,—..,       ^ 

Oteie     .        .        •    _—      .        .        .    Ottery,  E.,  9470  acres,  3849  inh. 
PUntone        •        .    Plympton      .        .    Plympton,  S  ,39,230  acres. 9817  in. 
Rnebetgo      •        .    Roubnrg        .        .    Roborongh,    S.W..  60,170   acres, 

86.430  inh.  (with  Plymo«»th.) 
Sdrewelle     .        .     Syrewell        .        .    Sherwell.  N..  46.790  acres.  4 186  inh. 
Sntmoltone    .        .    Sudmoltou     .        .    South  Molton,  N.E.,  67^30  acres. 

13^85  inh. 
Snlfertone     ••—..•       — 
Tainbmge     .        •    Teynebmgg    or         Teignbridge,   S.E.,  59,830  aeres. 

Tingebrogg  14,465  inh. 

Taintone       .        .       —  .        ,       -. 

Taatone        •        •    Nortaaton     •        .    North  Tawton.  Central,  ioclndluff 

Wiukley,  65300  acres.  13.488  in. 

—  •        .        .    Tavystoke     .        .    Tavbtoek,  8. W.,  19,790  acres,  6954 

inh., 

Blaka  Toritou        .     Black  Torrington,W..  141 ,600  acres. 
19.498  inh7 
—      .        .        ,    Tiverton,  N.E.,  23.960  acres.  10,519 
inh. 

Womford   or  Won-  Wonftml.  Central  and  S.E.,  98.770 

-.  ^               ^       .J^   '        •        •  ~^^'  ^'^1  inh.  (with  Exeter.) 

Wetrigge.  or  Wit-    Wyrugg,  or  Wythe-  Witheridge,   Central   and    N.  E.. 

ric     .        .        .        rogg  .        .        .  84.680  acres.  9567  inh. 

—  •        .        .    Wynklegh    .        .  WInkleigh.   or  Winkley.  Central. 

included  in  the  return  for  North 
Tawton. 

Clawtone  hundred,  in  the  Exon  Doomsday,  evidently 
took  its  name  from  the  village  of  Clawton  in  Black  Tor- 
rington  hundred ;  MoUande  from  the  village  of  Molland 
Botreaux  in  South  Molton  hundred ;  Offecolum  from  the 
town  of  Uffculme,  or  Ufculm,  in  Bampton  hundred ;  Sul- 
fertone  from  the  village  of  Silverton  in  Hayridge  hundred ; 
Taintone  either  from  the  village  of  Drew's  Teignfon  in 
Wonford  hundred,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Teign,  and 
not  far  from  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Oakhampton,  or  more 
prohahly  from  King's  Teignton  in  Teignbridge  hundred 

•  The  *  Exon  Domesday  *  contains  a  defecripfion  of  the  five  western  coun- 
ties, Wilts.  Dorset.  Somerset.  Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  nnd  is  supposed  to 
contain  an  exact  transcript  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Conqueror's  commis- 
iioners  at  the  time  of  the  general  survey  from  which  the  great  •  Domesday ' 
ii*fl^^**™P**^  ''^  original  U  preserved  among  the  records  belong! nir 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  fixetcr  *    * 


Toritone        • 

Tnlvertone,  or 

Twertone 
Walehantone 
Wenfbrt 


and  Bishop's  Teignton  in  Exminster  hundred,  both  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Teign  and  not  far  from  each  other ;  and 
Walchentone  from  Walkliampton  in  Roborough  hundred. 
The  situation  of  Lovetot  hundred  has  been  mentioned  al- 
readv. 

The  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
parliamentary  representation :  each  division  senck  two 
members.  The  divisions  comprehend  respectively  the  fol- 
lowing hundreds 

NortJiem  Division, — Bampton,  Black  Torrington,  Braun- 
ton,  Crediton,  Fremuigton,  Halberton,  Hartland,  Havridge, 
Hemlock,  North  Tawton,  Shebbear,  Sherwell,  South  Mol- 
ton, Tiverton,  Winkleigh,  Witheridge,  West  Budleigh. 

Southern  Division, — ^Axminster,  Cliston,  Coleridge,  Coly- 
ton, East  Budleigh,  Ermington,  Exminster,  Haytor,  Lifton, 
Ottery,  Plympton,  Roborough,  Stanborough,  Tavistock, 
Teignbridge,  Wonford  (except  what  is  included  in  the  city 
of  Exeter). 

Devonshire  contains  forty  market-towns.  Of  the  most 
important  we  subjoin  a  list,  adding  the  locality  of  each,  and 
the  population  in  1831 .  For  frirther  information  the  reader 
is  referred  to  their  respective  articles : 

Ashburton,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Dart,  4166;  Axminster,  on  the  Axe,  2719;  Bampton, 
on  the  Bathem,  or  Batham,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex,  lOGl ; 
Barnstaple*,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Taw,  68-10; 
Bideford,  on  the  Torridge,  4846;  Brixham,  near  Berry 
Head,  the  southern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay,  60 1 5 ;  Dartmouth, 
a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Dart,  4597;  Devonport, 
formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock,  or  colloquially  Dock,  on 
the  sestuary  of  the  Tamer,  near  Plymouth,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  population  given  with  Plymouth ;  Exeter,  a  city, 
and  the  county  town,  on  the  Ex,  28,201 ;  Honiton,  a 
parliamentary  borough  on  the  Otter,  3509 ;  Plvmouth,  on 
Pljrmouth  Sound,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  one  of  the 

freat  naval  ports  of  England,  pop.  including  Devonport  ami 
tonehouse,  75,534 ,  Sidmouth,  on  the  English  Channel, 
3126;  Stonehouse,  between  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  in- 
cluded in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Devonport,  popu- 
lation given  with  Plymouth.  [Devonport.]  Tavistock,  a 
parliamentary  borough  on  the  Tavy,  5602 ;  Tiverton,  on  the 
Ex,  a  parliamentary  borough,  9766 ;  Totness,  a  parliamen- 
tary borough  on  the  Dart,  3442. 

Of  the  remaining  tewns  we  shall  subjoin  an  account  here, 
giving  them  in  alpnabetical  order. 

Appledore  is  a  port  and  market-town  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river  Torridge,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  Taw ;  it 
is  in  the  parish  of  Northam,  ana  in  the  hundred  of  Sheb- 
bear, 204  miles  west  by  south  of  London,  through  Barn- 
staple and  Bideford.  It  is  a  small  place,  but  has  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade.  Risdon,  who  compiled  his  survey 
of  Devon  a.d.  1605-1630,  says  of  Appledore  that  it  is  '  a 
place,  since  our  fathers'  age,  meanly  inhabited,  but  at 
present  mustereth  many  mansions,  and  may  for  multitude 
compare  with  some  towns.'  Appledore  has  two  weekly 
provision  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  the 
convenience  of  shipping.  There  is  a  chapel  in  the  town 
kept  in  repair  hy  the  church  of  Windsor,  but  it  has  not 
been  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship  within  memory:  the 
church  is  at  the  village  of  Northam,  above  a  mile  frt)m  the 
town.  The  living  of  Northam  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  125/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Windsor.  The  parish  contains  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists. The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2727 ;  that 
of  the  town  of  Appledore  was  not  distinguished.  The  edu- 
cation returns  from  this  parish  in  1833  contain  six  infimt 
schools  with  about  90  scnoLirs ;  seven  day-schools  (one  a 
national  school  of  50  boys  and  30  girls,  supported  by  an 
endowment  and  by  subscription),  containing  in  all  274 
scholars ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  above  200  scholars. 
A  parochial  lending  library  is  connected  with  the  national 
school,  and  a  lending  library  with  one  of  the  Sundsiy 
schools. 

On  the  coast,  near  Appledore,  is  a  sandy  tract  of  about 
800  acres,  called  *  Northam  Burrows,'  adjoining  to  which  is 
a  high  bank  of  pebbles,  about  a  mile  long,  resembling  the 
Chesil-bank,  near  Weymouth.  Kinwiili,  or  Kenwith 
Castle,  in  besieging  which  Ubbo  or  Hubba  the  Dane  was 
killed,  A.  D.  878,  was  near  Appledore.  Henni  Borough,  or 
Henni  Castle,  a  small  fortifled  spot  not  far  from  Bideford* 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  this  castle. 

South  Brent  is  »  «mall  town  in  the»>  hundred  tof  Stan- 
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borougli,  on  the  road  firom  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  and  on  the 
river  Avon  or  Aune,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Exeter,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  from  Plymouth.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  which  is  very  large  (10,180  acres) 
was,  in  1831,  1248,  chiefly  agricultural,  fte  market  is  on 
Friday ;  and  there  are  two  fares  in  the  year.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage,  endowed  with  the  great  tithes,  and  worth  1 22/. 
a  year,  with  a  glebe  house.  The  education  returns  for  1 833 
give  for  this  parish  four  day-schools  with  about  200  children 
(one  of  these  schools,  containing  50  children,  is  endowed), 
and  two  Sunday-schools  containing  100  scholars. 

Chagford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Wonford,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Teign,  and  not  &r  from  the  border  of  Dartmoor 
Forest,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  by  north  of  Moreton 
Hampstead,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  west  by  south  of  Exeter. 
This  small  town  lies  in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  foot 
of  some  rugged  and  lofty  hills.  There  is  a  bridge  of  three 
arches  over  the  Teign,  half  a  mile  above  the  town :  the 
church  is  an  antient  structure,  and  there  are  remains  of 
antient  chapels  at  Great  Week  and  Teignoombe  in  the 
parish.  The  parish  is  large  (8710  acres)  and  contains  seve- 
ral hamlets:  the  population  in  1831  was  1868,  about  half 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  a  few  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  442/.,  with  a  glebe  house.  The  number  of 
schools  in  the  parish  by  the  returns  of  1833  was  as  follows: 
five  day-schools  (one  partly  supported  by  an  endowment^ 
with  190  children,  and  three  Sundav-schools  with  210  scho- 
lars. There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  (Dalvinistic  Baptists.  Chagford  is  one  of  the  Stannary 
towns.  In  1643,  during  the  great  civil  war,  there  was  an 
action  at  Chagford  between  the  Parliamentarians  and  the 
Royalists,  in  which  the  Royalists  were  victorious.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  town  was  de- 
frtroyed  by  fire, 

Chudleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  left  bank  of  the  Teign,  and  on  the  road 
from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  between  nine  and  ten  miles  from 
Exeter.  The  town,  which  is  situated  in  a.  delightful  country, 
chiefly  consists  of  one  long  street,  having  the  church, 
a  small  building,  in  which  are  some  monuments  of  the 
Courtenay  fisimily,  at  its  south-western  extremity.  There 
is  a  bridge  over  the  Teign,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  town. 
The  population  of  the  parish,  which  comprehends  6230 
acres,  was,  in  1831,  2278,  of  whom  about  a  third  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  a  few  in  manufectures,  pro- 
bably of  woouens.  The  woollen  manufacture  was  once 
pursued  more  extensively.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chud- 
leigh is  very  productive  in  cider.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  three  fiiirs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle. 
There  is  a  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  the  town.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  505/.,  with  a 
glebe  house,  in  the  gift  of  the  parishioners,  who  purchased 
the  advowson.  There  were  in  1 833  four  in^t  scnools  with 
91  children;  six  day-schools  (two  of  them,  containing  60  to 
80  children,  supported  partly  or  whoDy  by  endowment; 
and  one,  for  the  children  of  Catholic  parents,  partly  sup- 
ported by  charitable  contributions),  containing  altogether 
140  to  160  children;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  93 
scholars  and  a  library  attached.  One  of  the  endowed 
schools  is  a  grammar-school. 

The  bishops  of  Exeter  had  formerly  a  palace  at  Chudleigh, 
of  which  there  are  some  remains  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town :  the  manor  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
see.  Ugbrooke,  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town,  now  the 
residence  of  Lord  Clifford,  wav  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  precentor  of  Exeter  cathedral.  The  park,  with  the 
adjacent  pleasure  grounds  and  plantations,  occupies  a  space 
several  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  richly  wooded,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  large  piece  of  water  and  a  cascade ;  the 
house  contains  some  good  painting  by  the  antient  masters. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  '  Chudleigh  Rock,'  a 
limestone  cliff  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  appearance. 
Midway  down  the  cliff  is  a  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
by  a  natural  arch,  twelve  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  hi^h ;  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  dog  put  into  this  eavem,  which  soon 
becomes  too  contracted  for  men  to  trace  it,  came  out  at 
a  place  three  miles  distant.  Local  superstition  has  peopled 
this  cavern  with  Pixies,  a  minute  variety  of  the  fidry  race. 
The  limestone  quarried  is  here  considered  to  be  of  superior 
quality.    Many  persons  are  employed  in  these  works. 

In  May,  1808,  a  dxeadfiil  fire  broke  out  at  Chudleigh, 


by  which  166  houses  were  destroyed:  the  damage  was 
estimated  at  60,000/.,  and  the  sum  of  21,000/.  was  promptly 
gathered  by  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  suf- 
ferers. 

Chulmleigh,  Chumleigh.  or  Chimleigh,  is  in  the  hundred 
ofWitheridge,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Little  Dart,  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Taw.  It  is  on  the  road  from 
Exeter  to  Barnstaple,  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  miles 
north-west  from  Exeter.  It  is  a  small  town.  The  parish 
contains  8650  acres,  but  had  in  1831  not  more  than  335 
houses  (including  1  building  and  30  uninhabited)  and"  1573 
inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  them  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalen,  was  much 
damaged  by  lightning  in  1797.  .It  contains  some  antient 
screen  work.  There  were,  in  1 772,  chapelt  at  Ladywell  and 
Cadbury,  both  desecrated,  and  some  remains  of  chapels  at 
Coleton,  or  Colleton,  and  Stone,  all  in  this  parish.  There 
is  one  Dissenting  place  of  worsh^),  if  not  two,  in  the  town. 
The  manor  of  Chulmleigh  once  belonged  to  the  Courtenays, 
earls  of  Devon,  who  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  there  are 
no  remains.  In  1803  a  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town,  and  destroyed  ninety-five  houses  and  uninsured  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  11,000/.  The  market  is  on  Friday, 
but  as  a  corn-market  is  almost  diiused :  there  are  three 
fiurs  in  the  year.  ^ 

The  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  lias  five  pre- 
bends. Which  are  not  necessarily  imited  with  the  rectory, 
though  of  late  years  they  have  been  held  by  the  rector. 
The  present  value  of  the  rectory  (we  presume  without  the 
prebends)  is  415/.  a  year.  The  education  returns  of  1833 
assign  to  the  parish  five  day-schools  with  210  scholars; 
one  day  and  Sunday-school  with  20  day  scholars  and  13 
additional  on  Sundays,  who  attend  ^e  Established  Church ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  supported  by  Churchmen  and 
the  other  by  Independents,  with  120  children  in  each.  Two 
of  the  day-schools  are  partially  endowed,  another  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Independents. 

CoUumpton,  Columpton,  or  Columbton,  otherwise  Cul- 
lompton  or  Cullumpton,  is  in  Hayridge  hundred,  on  the 
right  or  west  bank  of  the  Culm,  a  tributary  of  the  Ex,  and 
on  the  road  from  Taunton  to  Exeter,  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  Exeter.  Ck>llumpton  is  a  town  of  tolerable  size, 
having  its  main  street  along  the  Exeter  and  Taunton  road, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length ;  other  shorter  streets  branch  off 
firom  this.  The  streets  are  ill-paved ;  but  the  houses  are 
tolerably  well  built,  some  thatched  and  some  covered  with 
slate. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parish, 
which  comprehends  5790  acres,  was,  in  1831,  787:  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  3813.  About  one-third  of  the 
adult  males  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  about  one- 
fourth  in  manufactures.  There  are  several  bridges  over  the 
CXilm  or  the  brooks  which  flow  into  it.  The  church,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  very  antient  and  hand- 
some ;  it  is  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  and  has  an 
elegantly  carved  and  gilt  roof.  A  Gothic  chapel  was  added 
by  John  Lane,  a  clothier  of  the  town,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel :  it  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  goi^eous  richness  of  that  time.  The  tower  of 
the  church  is  100  feet  high.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
chapel  at  Langford.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Inde-  ^ 
pendents.  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wesleyan  and  Bryanite 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  who  have  embraced  Uni- 
tarianism.  The  principal  manufieu^ture  is  of  woollen  goods,  as 
serges,  kerseymeres,  and  a  few  broadcloths.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday  for  butchers'  meat  and  other  provisions,  and 
occasionallv  for  com :  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year  for 
cattle,  cloth,  &c  Petty  sessions  are  held  here :  the  town 
and  ^e  adjoining  parish  of  Kentisbere  are  governed  by  a 
high  constable  chosen  yearly,  and  alternately  by  Ci)ollump- 
ton  and  Kentisbere. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of  351/.  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  ^  of  R.  B.  de  Beauvoir,  Esq.:  the 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  In  1833  there  were,  at 
Columpton,  a  national  school,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
with  221  scholars  (1 16  boys  and  105  girb),  and  seven  other 
day  schools,  with  99  boys  and  96  girls;  and  five  Sunday- 
schools,  with  548  scholars:  to  one  of  the  Sunday-schools  a 
lending  library  is  attached. 

Colyton  or  Culliton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Colyton,  and  on 
the  little  river  Coly,  a  feeder  of  the  Axe,  about  twenty-two 
miles  east  of  Exeter.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  but 
small;  the  houseB,  many  of  which  are  antient,  are  princi-^ 
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pally  built  of  ftiiit  and  csmsni  with  thatch.  In  1 831,  theee 
were  in  tlie  parish,  which  cocapriees  543#  acres,  436  inha- 
bited houses  and  2182  inhabitants:  about  two-fifths  of 
the  adult  males  were  eni^ed  in  agriculture.  The  church 
is  a  fine  emcifora  structure,  in  the  perpendieular  Eng- 
lish style:  it  has  been  enlarged  by  subscription  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  There  is  a  fine  stone  screen 
across  the  south  transept,  and  an  altar  tomb  of  a  young  lady 
of  the  Courtenay  family,  granddaughter  of  Edward  I V . 
An  a^ittMig  chapel  is  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of 
De  la  Pcde.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church  is 
octagonal.  The  viciurage  house  is  an  antieat  structure. 
There  were  fbrmerly  clxtpels  at  Goloombe,  Colyford,  Whit- 
Ibrd,  Qatcombe,  and  Leigh,  in  this  parish.  There  are  some 
Taluable  lands  at  Colyton,  left  for  charitable  purposes,  from 
which  a  school  fbr  20  or  25  boys  is  supported.  There  are 
meeting-houses  ft)r  Independents  and  Unitarian  Presby- 
terians. The  markets  are  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and 
thero  are  two  fiurs  in  the  year  for  cattle. 

The  Uving  of  Colyton  is  a  vicarage  with  the  chapelries 
of  Monkton  and  Shute  annexed,  worth  403/.  per  annum 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  at  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Exeter,  in  whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  is.  According  to 
the  return  ibr  1833,  there  were  in  Ck)lyton  parish  eight  day 
schools  (including  the  endowed  school),  with  198  cliildren; 
and  two  Sunday-schools  (one  p»rtly  endowed),  with  235 
scholars.    * 

In  tlie  parish  of  Colyton  is  Colyford,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, which  is  incorporated  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  who 
receives  the  profit  arising  from  the  tolls  of  a  large  cattle 
fair  held  annually.  Near  nie  town  aUo  are  Coicoml^  castle, 
once  the  seat  of  the  Courtenays,  earls  of  Devonshire,  and 
of  the  De  la  Poles ;  and  Yardbury,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  Drakes:  both  are  now  converted  into  farm-houses. 

Crediton,  antiently  written  Chridiatone,  Cridiaton,  Cri 
deton,  and  Kirton,  which  last  is  still  the  cdloauial  desig- 
nation, is  in  the  hundred  of  Crediton,  near  the  junction  of 
the  brook  Yee  with  the  rivM*  Creedy,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex, 
seven  or  «ght  nUes  north-west  of  fixeter:  the  Creedy 
flows  a  short  distance  firom  the  town  to  the  east,  the 
Yeo  a  short  distance  to  the  south.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  11,440  acres  s  it  is  divided  into  ten  tythings,  con- 
taining in  all,  in  1831,  a  population  of  5922.  The  town 
is  divided  into  East  town  and  West  town :  it  is  irregulariy 
built ;  the  principal  street  runs  neariy  east  and  west,  be- 
tween two  hills,  of  which  that  en  the  south  rises  with  a 
quick  ascent  and  overtops  the  houses.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  crucifbrm  stru<^re  in  the  later  perpendieular 
style  of  architecture ;  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
and  was  probably  erected  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  interior  is  very  neat :  the  tower  rises  fh>m 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  is  suppcwted  by 
four  pillars  of  uncommon  magnitude.  This  diurch  con- 
tains a  parochial  library  once  consisting  of  1000  vohtmes, 
but  many  have  been  lo^  and  the  rest  are  becoming  a  prey 
to  worms  and  spiders.  (BeauUm  qf  EngUmd  and  fVcOsi.} 
There  is  an  antient  decayed  chapel  at  &e  weet  end  of  the 
town,  formeriy  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  St  Lawrence ; 
and  the  walls  of  a  chapel  .at  Yew  or  Yeo,  in  the  parish. 
The  serge  manufacture  was  established  in  Crediton  from 
the  first  introduotion  of  it  into  the  county,  and  was  for- 
meriy carried  on  with  considerable  activitv.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  wool  and  yam  were  sold  weekly  m  the  market- 
place; but  this  branch  of  industry  has  <)ecKned  in  Qrediton, 
as  it  has  elsewhere  in  Devonshire,  and  the  returns  of  1831 
gave  only  5  aduH  males  out  of  1336  as  engaged  in  manu- 
factures of  any  kind :  468  adult  males  were  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  occupiers  of  land  or  labourers,  and 
566  in  trade  or  handicrafts.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Saturday  for  com  and  provisions,  is  considerable,  but  not 
equal  to  what  it  was  formerly :  the  market  wliich  precedes 
the  last  Wednesday  in  April  is  one  of  the  largest  marts  for 
bullocks  in  the  west  of  England.  There  are  three  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  congregations  oi  Presbyterians 
(who  have,  Hke  many  of  tiie  Engl^  Presbyterians,  embraced 
Unitarian  sentiments).  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Me- 
thodists. There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses,  each  for  four 
poor  persons. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  a  collegiate  church  at  Crediton 
early  in  th«  time  of  the  Saxons,  which  church,  upon  the 
division  of  the  diocese  of  Shetboume  in  the  reign  of 
Edwttrd  the  Elder,  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bishops 
of  Devonshire,  about  a.d  905  or  910 :  ^mrt  ▲.!».  1040,  the 


diocese  of  Crediton  was  enlarged  by  l^e  addition  of  that  of 
St  German's,  which  included  Cornwall;  but  in  ajx  1050 
the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter.  The  palace  aX  Crediton 
continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  manor  and  hundxed  of  Crediton  continued  to  beuuiff  to 
them  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  bishop 
(Veysey)  reluctantly  surrendered  them  to  the  crown.  The 
site  of  the  old  church  or  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Gregory, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  range  of  houses  by  the  side  of  the 
present  churchyard.  Although  the  see  was  removed  to 
Exeter,  the  church  retained  tm  chapter,  which  consisted  of 
eighteen  canons  or  prebendarieB,  of  whom  three  bore  the 
tiUes  of  precentor,  treastwer,  and  dean,  and  eig^iteen  vicars. 
The  chapter  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL :  iti 
yevly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  amounted  to  332/.  1 7s,  5d. 
The  small  tithes,  and  subsequently  the  great  tithes,  of  Credi- 
ton, Sandford,  and  Exminster,  were  vested  in  a  corporation  ef 
twelve  governors,  nine  from  Crediton  and  three  from  Sand- 
ford.  The  governors  appoint  the  vicar  of  Crediton,  who 
has  a  yearly  stipend  of  400/.  with  a  parsonage  house :  there 
is  an  assistant  minister  who  has  200/.  a  year. 

Crediton  sent  representatives  to  the  parliament  hekl  at 
Carlisle  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  portreeve :  petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  Crediton  parish,  one  infiuit  school, 
partly  supported  by  subscription,  and  containing  00  chil- 
dren ;  an  endo^rad  grammar  school,  containing  20  boys ;  a 
Lancasterian  schooC  with  200  children,  partly  endowed  and 
partly  supported  by  subscriptions  and  collections ;  an  en- 
dowed sdiool  for  15  boys;  and  nine  other  schools,  contain- 
ing 285 children;  one  day  and  boarding  school,  with  60 
scholars ;  and  six  Suaday-eehoolBy  inth  352  children. 

Crediton  was  occupied  by  the  ravelters  who  rose  in  the 
west  of  England  a-d.  1549,  on  account  of  the  Reformation, 
but  they  were  driven  out  l^  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Gawen  Carew. 
The  town  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  the  contending  parties 
in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  In  a.d.  1743  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  the  weetern  town,  which  occasbned  the  de- 
struction of  460  houses;  the  damage  wns  estimated  at 
40,000/.,  and  sixteen  lives  were  lest  In  1 769  a  second  fire 
consumed  many  of  the  houses  rebuilt  afUr  the  former  fire, 
together  with  the  market-house  and  shambles. 

Culmstock  or  Cohtmhstock  is  on  the  border  of  Som^vet^ 
shire,  in  the  hundred  of  Hemyock,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  Culm,  nineteen  or  twen^  miles  north-east  of  Exeter. 
The  parish  comprises  4530  acres  or  seven  square  miles,  and 
includes  several  villages  and  hamlets  besidies  the  town :  it 
had,  in  1831,  312  iiUiabited  houses  and  1519  inhabitants: 
of  the  adull  males  neariy  one  half  were  engaged  in  agri- 
eulture,  and  neariy  one-seventh  in  manufactures.  There 
is  a  market-house,  'built,'  say  Messrs.  Lysons  {MagnA 
Britannia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  151,  published  1822X  *  not  many  years 
ago  by  die  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter.*  The  market,  o«w 
much  deoliaed,  is  held  on  Friday  for  butcher*'  meat 
There  are  two  foirs  in  the  year,  at  one  of  which  doth  is 
sometimes  sold ;  but  the  Nothing  trade,  which  oiice  flou- 
rished in  this  place,  has  much  declined.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  h  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  u 
contains  a  fine  stone  screen,  with  a  rich  doorway,  canopied 
with  foliage.  There  are  meeting-housee  for  Quakers  and 
Wesleyan  Mediodists ;  and  one  for  Calvin  istic  Baptists  at 
the  village  of  Prescot,  in  the  parish.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the-  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeier,  in 
whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  is :  its  annual  value  is  25f^ 
with  a  glebe-hoose.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833;  two 
day-schools  (one  of  them  piurtly  suppcHrted  by  contributionX 
with  144  children;  and  thfee  Sunday-schools,  with  nearly 
300  children. 

Hatherleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Black  Terrington,  on 
the  east  or  right  bank  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Torridge  a  short  distance  above  the  juoction  of  the  Oke- 
ment:  Hatherieigit  is  twenty-eight  miles  westnaorth-weet 
of  Exeter.  The  parish  comprises  6500  acre%  and  had  m 
1831,  290  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  1606.  Of 
the  adult  males  nearly  two- thirds  were  engaged  in  sfrieal- 
ture,  and  a  very  fow  in  the  manufacture  probably  of  wool- 
lens. The  town  is  very  irregulariy  laid  out,  and  the  houses, 
which  are  principally  built  of  red  clay,  and  are  thatched, 
have  a  verv  mean  appeamnce.  The  market  ie  en  Tuesd^ 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  eattle  fiurs  in  the  year 
and  a  large  cattle  market  on  the  Friday  Dearest  the  2lst 
of  March.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  two  mmr 
stable^  and  othar  officers  annually  cJioeen  «l  th9  eoiurt  bdd 
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ky  the  lord  of  ike  nunor.  Petty  sesaioiif  ace  hM  kere. 
The  living  is  a  yicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  202/.  with 
a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833,  five  day- 
schooU  (one  of  them  supported  partly  by  emlowment  and 
subscription)  containing  150  to  155  children,  and  one  Sun- 
day-school with  160  schoTarB:  a  lending-library  is  attached 
to  the  Sunday-school. 

The  manor  of  Hatherleigh  formerly  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Tavistock ;  one  of  the  abbots  gave  a'  large  plot  of 
common  land  for  the  advantage  of  the  townsmen. 

Holswortky  is  in  the  hundred  of  Black  Torhngton,  not 
for  fh)m  the  eaat  or  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  that  flows 
southward  into  the  Tamer :  it  is  forty-one  or  forty-two  miles 
west  by  north  of  Exet^.  The  parish,  which  comprises  8870 
aere«,  incjiudes  besides  the  town,  four  villages,  if^not  more: 
the  population  in  1831  was  1628 ;  not  quite  half  of  the  adult 
males  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  Bude  and  Hols- 
woKthy  eanal,  yflSck  imites  with  the  Bude  and  Launceston 
casal,  ttassee  near  the  town.  The  market,  which  was  held 
fortiaerly  on  Saturday,  has  hitely  been  changed  to  Wednes- 
day ;  there  m  a  great  market  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February,  and  there  are  three  foirs  in  the  year ;  one  of  them 
(in  October)  is  a  great  foir  for  cattle  and  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities. The  parish  church  is  antient :  it  has  some  Nor- 
man piers  and  a  plain  Norman  door,  and  some  portions  of 
later  date.  There  were  formerly  chapels  at  Chelsworthy 
and  Thoroe  in  the  pariah.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  petty  ses- 
sions for  the  division  are  held  at  Holsworthy.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  of  the  yearly  value  of  478/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
In  1833  there  were  in  the  parish  six  day-schools  (one  of 
them  partly  supp(»rted  by  subscription)  with  222  children, 
and  three  Sunday-schools  with  about  250  chiklren. 

Ilfraoombe  is  in  the  hundred  of  Braunton,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Bristol  channel,  ten  miles  north  of  Barnstaple,  and 
forty  seven  or  forty-eight  north-west  from  Exeter.  The 
pari^  has  an  area  of  3620  acres,  and  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  3201 :  of  the  aduk  males  more  than  one- 
fifUi  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  retail  trade  and  handicraft :  there  is  a  consider- 
able coasting  trade  and  herring  fishery.  The  town  consists 
of  one  main  street  extending  north-east  and  south-west 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  reacning  at  the  north-east  end  to 
the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  an  inlet  or  cove  of  the 
Bristol  channel,  very  commodious  and  safe,  aflRording  an- 
chorage to  vessels  of  230  tons,  and  rendered  additionally 
secure  by  a  pier  850  feet  in  length.  The  harbour  being 
accessible  to  vessels  which  cannot  make  Barnstaple  or 
Bideford,  has  caused  much  of  the  port  business  of  Barn- 
staple tojbe  transferred  hither:  there  are  a  battery  and 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Oats  are  the 
chief  article  of  export  The  houses  are  tolerably  well 
built;  a  number,  intended  for  the  reception  of  visitors, 
range  along  the  harbour.  The  shore  is  convenient  for 
bathing,  and  there  are  warm  baths  for  invalids.  '](he  town 
is  considered  an  agreeable  summer  residence,  and  is  much 
reported  to.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturdays  well  supplied 
with  fish,  and  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The  church  is  a 
large  building  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  town ;  it  con- 
tains a  monument,  erected  at  the  national  expense,  to  the 
memory  of  Oaptain  Richard  Bowen,  R.  N.,  who  fell  in  the 
unsuocessM  attack  made  by  Nelson  on  Teneriffe,  July, 
1 797.  There  are  meeting-houses  in  the  pariidi  foe  Wesleyans 
and  Independents.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve. 

The  living  of  Ilfraoombe  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value 
of  1 6dL  with  a  glebe-house ;  the  rectonal  tithes  are  in  the 
hattds  of  one  of  Ihe  prebendaries  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
who  is  patron  of  the  vicarage.  There  were  at  Iliracombe  in 
1833  one  national  school  with  about  130  children,  supported 
partly  by  an  endowment  and  subseriptions,  and  perUy  by  a 
small  weekly  payment  from  the  d:iildren :  nineteen  day- 
schools  with  341  children  (one  of  these  spools  with  18  chil- 
dren i&  supported  by  a  small  endowment  and  by  subscrip- 
tion), and  two  Sunday-schools  with  856  children. 

Kingsbridgt  is  in  the  hundred  of  Stanborough,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  a  short  distance  north-west  of 
Start  Fomt,  at  the  head  of  a  amsiderable  sestuary  into 
which  a  number  of  small  streams  flow :  it  is  thirty-five  miles 
south-south-west  of  Bxeter.  The  town  may  be  considered  as 
composed  of  KingsMdge  and  Dodbroke,  or  Dodbrook,  which 
is  in  Coleridge  hundred,  and  is  separated  from  Kingsbrid^ 
only  by  a  rivulet  Hie  area  and  paipulation  of  these  parishes 
in  1831,  were,  Kingsbridge,  150  acres,  1586  inhabitants; 


DwHiroke,  4Se  aeiee,  1038  iflhMitaitIa;  totid  670  actfes, 
2624  inhabitants.  The  number  of  inhftbited  bouaes  in  the 
two  parishes  was  in  1831,  378.  Of  the  aduU  male  popv^ 
tion  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  waa  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  scarcely  any  in  manu&ctme :  the  manufocture  of 
woollen  cloths  and  serges  formerly  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable activity  having  become  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 
Ships  of  burden  can  eome  up  to  the  town  at  high  water, 
and  there  are  two  quavs,  one  in  Dodbroke,  and  the  other  in 
the  parish  of  West  Alvington,  or  AUington>  adjacent  to 
Kingsbridge.  Oider,  corn,  midt,  and  slate  are  exported; 
the  chief  miports  are  sea-borne  coals*  The  market  is  ou 
Wednesday,  for  com»  butchers*  meat,  and  provkkms :  the 
corn-market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Devonshire.  There 
is  one  fair  in  the  year.  Kin^bridge  consists  mainly  of  one 
street  on  the  Modbury  and  Plymouth  road;  DodbndLo,  of 
one  on  the  Exeter  road :  these  streets  unite  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  near  the  haven.  The  church  of  Dodbroke, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thoma8-4-Becket>  has  an  early  stone  font, 
and  some  portions  of  good  screen  work.  There  are  meet- 
ing-houses for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers^  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists.  The  living  <^  Kingsbridge  is  a  vicarage 
united  with  that  of  Churchstow,  or  Churstow,  an  adjacent 
parish  to  the  north-west;  their  joint  yearly  value  is  118/.; 
they  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  living  of  Dodbroke 
is  a  rectory  of  the  yearly  value  of  183/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  Dodbroke  in  1833,  6  deiy-scho^  with  130 
children,  all  very  young;  and  in  Kingsbridge,  1  infant 
school  Avith  14  children,  and  7  other  day-schoolS,  6  of  them 
containing  150  children  of  both  sexes;  tl^  seventh  is  a 
grammar-school  endowed  for  the  .instruction  of  at  least  15 
boys,  with  exhibitions  for  tlnree  or  four  scholars  to  the 
universities:  the  number  of  sdiolars  actually  taught  is  not 
stated  in  the  return.  There  were  in  Kingsbridge  also  4 
Sunday-schools  with  97  scholars. 

Modbury  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ermington,  on  a  rivulet 
whose  waters  flow  into  the  Erme :  thirty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Exeter.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  5910 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  364  inhabited  houses,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  2116  persons.  Besides  the  town  the  paridl 
comprehends  the  \illages  of  Brownston,  Leigh,  Caton,  Pen- 
quit,  part  of  Ludbrook,  and  others.  Nearly  half  of  the 
adult  males  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  scarcely  any  in 
manufacture.  The  town  consists  of  an  irregular  assem- 
blage of  streets.  The  church  is  spacious  ana  handsome : 
the  tower  is  134  foot  high,  built  soon  after  the  church  in 
1621.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, Quakers,  and  Methodists.  Th^re  are  some  ruins  of 
the  antient  mansion  of  the  Champernounes,  who  held  the 
manor  of  Modbury,  and  lived  here  in  great  splendour :  a 
large  deer-park  which  was  at  a  small  distance  fmta  the 
mansion,  is  now  converted  into  a  farm,  which  retains  the 
name  of  Modbury  Park.  Modbury  is  a  borough,  though 
without  a  charter  of  incorporation :  it  sent  lepreseutatives 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  it  is  said  soon 
to  have  got  excused  on  ti\e  ground  of  the  expense :  whether 
this  was  the  cause  is,  however,  doubted  by  Messrs.  Lysons. 
Modbury  is  now  governed  by  a  portreeve  (usually  styled 
mayor)  two  constables,  and  several  other  officers,  chosen 
at  a  eourt-leet  Until  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  borough  court  took  cognizance  ef  debts  under 
forty  shillings.  There  was  an  ahen  priory  of  Benedic- 
tines here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  but  it  was 
suppressed  at  the  dissolution  of  alien  priories,  and  its 
revenues,  valued  at  70/.  per  ammm,  were  given  by  Henry 
VI.  to  Eton  College.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  for 
corn^  butchers'  meat,  and  other  provkions:  there  is  a 
great  market  for  cattle  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  every 
month,  and  a  great  fair,  for  cattle,  cloth,  and  other  mer- 
chandise, in  the  month  of  May.  The  living  of  Mod- 
bury is  a  vicarage  of  the  annual  value  of  302/.,  witlx  a 
frlebe-house,  m  the  gift  of  Eton  College.  There  were  at 
Modbury  in  1833,  two  infont  schools  with  76  children,  and 
a  Lancasterian  school  with  70  boys,  all  partiy  supported  by 
charitable  contributions;  four  other  day-scho<^ with  116 
children,  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  J87  children.  A 
lending-library  is  attached  to  one  of  the  Sunday-schools. 

South  Mohon  is  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough 
in  the  hundred  of  South  Molton,  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Exeter,  on  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  river  Mok.  The  InniU  of  the  borough  ate 
the  same  as  thoeo  of  the  parish,  and  eomprehend  an  area 
of  6160  aoras,  with  a  popBda«ie«y  im  M31,  o#3886 :  of  the  P 
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adnlt  malet  ab<mt  direc  cighthg  were  engased  in  agrieiiltare. 
The  town  is  well  situated  for  business  at  the  convergenoe  of 
several  principal  roads»Tiz. :  one  from  Exeter  by  Crediton,  one 
fW>m  Tiverton*  one  from  Barnstaple,  one  from  Torrington, 
and  one  from  Chnlmleigh:  it  consists  of  a  spacious  market- 
place and  several  street^  well  paved,  with  flagged  foot-ways, 
and  lighted ;  the  public  walks  are  kept  remarkably  clean.  Ine 
guildhall  is  a  convenient  building,  and  the  borough  gaol, 
built  a  few  years  since,  contains  six  cells  (two  of  them  strong 
eells,)  two  large  day-rooms  and  a  good  yard.  The  church, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  market-place,  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing in  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture :  it  has  a  rich 
stone  pulpit  adorned  with  statues  and  a  profusion  of  varied 
carved  foliage.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents 
and  Wesleyans.  At  Honiton,  two  miles  south-west  of  the 
town,  is  an  episcopal  chapel,  built  on  the  site  of  a  more 
antient  one,  and  handsomely  decorated,  and  endowed  by  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Southcomb,  a.d.  1730 ;  over  the  altar-piece  is 
a  picture  of  our  Saviour  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  Soutn  Molton 
to  some  extent;  nearly  70  adult  males  are  engaged  in  it : 
serges,  shalloons,  and  felts  were  formerly  made,  and  (in 
1822)  coarse  woollens  for  Spain  and  the  East  Indies;  the 
lace  manufacture  has  recently  been  introduced.  The  mar- 
kets are  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  butchers'  meat,  and 
on  Saturday  for  com  and  provisions  generally :  the  Satur- 
day market  is  considerable,  and  there  are  great  markets  on 
the  Saturday  after  February  13  and  March  25,  and  before 
April  23,  Aufpist  1,  October  10,  and  December  12.  There 
are  two  frdrs  in  the  year  for  horses  and  cattle. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  town  has  a  mayor, 
four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  sessions  of  the 
peace  are  held  quarterly,  the  petty  sessions  every  three 
weeks,  or  oftener  if  required,  and  the  court  of  record  every 
three  weeks. 

The  living  of  South  Molton  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor,  who  are  impro- 
priators of  the  great  tithes  which  they  lease  to  the  corpora- 
tion ;  the  annual  value  of  the  curacy  is  157/.  The  number 
of  schools  in  the  parish  in  1833  was  as  follows:  eleven  in- 
ftnt  {or  dame)  schools,  with  about  200  children ;  seven  day, 
or  day  and  Ixmrding-schools,  with  above  350  children  ;  and 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  640  children.  Of  the  day- 
schools  one  is  an  endowed  grammar-school ;  one  (the  Blue- 
coat  school,  in  which  most  of  the  children  are  clothed),  is 
supported  by  an  endowment  and  contributions ;  and  a  third 
is  supportea  by  contributions. 

Moreton  Hampstead  is  in  Teignbridge  hundred,  near  the 
eastern  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  and  near  the  Wadley 
brook,  which  flows  into  the  Bovey  river,  and  so  into  the 
Teign,  twelve  miles  west  by  south  of  Exeter,  on  one  of  the 
roads  from  that  place  to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  7370  acres,  and  it  contained  in  1831, 
383  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  1864.  The  town 
is  romantically  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  bounded  on 
almost  every  side  by  high  hills.  "JTie  principal  street  runs 
for  about  half  a  mile  along  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  road. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Unitarians,  independents, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists.  Of  the  adult  male  population 
above  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture :  there  are  no  manu- 
factures carried  on:  that  of  woollen  yarn  and  serge  has 
become  extinct  The  market  is  on  Saturday  for  com  and 
provisions ;  the  market  next  before  Whitsuntide  is  a  great 
<!attle  market:  there  are  two  cattle  foirs  in  the  year.  Tlie 
town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  other  officers  chosen 
annually  at  the  court  oi  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  towns- 
people are  distinguished  by  singularity  of  dialect  and  man- 
ners, owing  probably  to  their  secluded  situation  on  the 
border  of  Dartmoor.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Devon:  annual  value  401/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833,  eight  infent  schools,  with 
70  scholars ;  one  dny-school,  with  33  boys  and  6  girls,  partly 
supported  by  an  endowment  and  an  allowance  from  the 
parish ;  six  other  day-schools,  with  69  bovs  and  42  girls ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  82  children ;  one  of  the 
Sunday-schools  h|s  a  lending-library  attached  to  it. 

Newton  Abbot  is  in  the  parish  of  Woolborough,  or  Wol- 
borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor ;  and  Newton  BusRel, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Newton  Abbot,  being  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  narrow  brook  which  flows  into  the  Teign,  is  in 
High  Week  parish,  and  in  Teignbridge  hundred :  the  two 
may  be  considered  as  forming  one  town  a  short  distance 
from  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Teign»  fifteen  miles 


south  by  west  of  Exeter.    The  area,  population,  &c  of  the 
parishes  by  the  census  of  1831  were  as  follows: — 


High  Week 
Woolborough 

Tot^      .     . 


A«Tes« 

2140 

970 

3110 


Inbabilanta 
«      1109 
.      2194 


658 


3303 


Of  the  adult  male  population,  amounting  to  734  persons, 
1 10  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  only  3  in  manuractures. 
There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday  held  at  Newton  Abbot; 
that  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  February  is  a  great  cattle 
market :  there  are  three  cattle  fairs  in  Newton  Abbot  The 
principal  street  of  the  town  runs  north-west  and  south-east 
for  above  half  a  mile :  another  principal  street  runs  into  this 
from  the  south-west,  and  there  are  some  smaller  ones :  the 
houses  are  indifferently  built,  and  the  streets  ill  paved :  the 
market-place  and  shambles  in  the  principal  street  obstnict 
the  thorougbfore.  The  parish  churches  are  at  some  d»- 
tance  from  the  town :  toere  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Newton 
Bushel,  the  minister  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  incum- 
bent of  High  Weeks,  and  another  chapel  in  Newton  Abbot, 
served  by  the  minister  of  Woolborough.  There  are  meet- 
ing-houses for  Independents  and  Calvinistic  Baptists. 
There  is  an  alms-house  in  the  parish  of  Woolborougn  for 
two  clergymen's  widows,  originally  for  four.  The  living  of 
High  Week  is  a  curacy  united  with  the  vicarage  of  King's 
Teignton ;  the  value  of  the  joint  livings  is  396/.,  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  prebend  of  Teignton  R^is, 
or  King's  Teignton,  in  Salisbuiy  cathedraL  The  living  of 
Woolborough  is  a  donative  united  with  the  curacy  of 
Newton  Abbot,  of  the  annual  value  of  235/.,  in  the  gift  of 
the  ^arl  of  Devon.  In  1 833  there  were  in  High  Week  and 
Woolborough  parishes,  one  national  school,  containing:  82 
boys  and  64  girls,  who  were  taught  daily,  and  1 0  boys  and 
12  girls  additional  on  Sunday;  one  endowed  day-school  for 
100  children  of  both  sexes ;  two  boarding  and  day-scbools, 
with  63  scholars,  eight  day-schools  with  above  200  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  one  Sunday-school  of  33  children. 

Oakhampton,  or  Okehampton,  is  in  Lifton  hundred,  on  the 
northern  border  of  Dartmoor,  at  the  junction  of  the  East 
and  West  Okement  rivers,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Exeter, 
on  the  road  to  Launceston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area 
of  12,570  acres,  and  includes,  beside  the  town  of  Oakhamp- 
ton, the  villages  of  Chissacot  and  Meldon,  and  the  hamlet 
of  Kigbear,  which  extends  into  Black  Torrington  hundred. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1833  was  393,  of  inha- 
bitants 2055:  of  the  adult  males  about  half  were  engaged 
in  agriculture ;  none  in  manufactures.  The  town  lies  in  a 
valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  meadows  and  wooded  accli- 
vities. The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out  There  is  an  old  cha- 
pel in  the  market-place,  dedicated  to  St  James,  originally 
founded  as  a  chantry,  which  belongs  to  the  corporation ; 
divine  service  is  occasionally  performed  in  it  The  church  is 
on  an  eminence  some  distance  west  of  the  town.  There  are 
in  the  parish  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  Oakhampton  Castle,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Courtenays,  was  on  a  hill  within  a  mile 
south-west  of  the  town.  It  was  dismantled  by  order  of 
Henry  VHL,  and  is  now  a  mere  ruin ;  the  extent  of  the 
area  occupied  by  it,  and  the  solidity  of  the  walls,  show  it 
to  have  been  a  fortress  of  importance.  Oakhampton  is  a 
place  of  little  trade:  the  market  is  on  Saturday :  that  next 
before  Christmas  is  a  great  cattle  market.  There  are  seven 
tedfu  in  the  year ;  one  of  them,  a  holiday  foir,  called  '  Giglet 
Fair,'  is  held  on  the  Saturday  next  after  Christmas  I>ay. 
Oakhampton  is  a  municipal,  and  was,  up  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  a  parliamentary  borough.  The  boimds  of 
the  borough  included  the  whole  parish.  It  sent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  U., 
but  the  privilege  was  lost  or  disused  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I. ;  the  right  of  election  was  in  the  freeholders  or 
the  freemen  by  servitude  and  their  eldest  sons :  it  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act.  The  municipal  corporation 
consisted  of  a  mayor,  eight  principal  and  eight  assistant  bur- 
gesses, with  other  officers.  When  the  conunissioners  for 
mquiring  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  visited 
Oakhampton,  the  borough  court  of  record  had  gone  quite 
into  disuse,  the  borough  sessions  nearly  so,  and  the  gaol 
was  in  a  most  wretched  state :  the  chaplaincy  of  St  James's 
chapel  had  been  long  vacant,  and  tho-grammar-sc hool  given 
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The  living  of  Oakhaiupton  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  480^'with  a  glebe  house.  There  were  in  the  parish, 
in,  1833,  thirteen  day-schools  with  348  children,  and  three 
Sunday-schools  with  31 5  children.  Four  of  the  day-schools, 
containing  128  children,  are  supported  by  subscription :  one 
of  the  Sunday-schools  has  a  lending  library  attacned. 

Ottery  St  Mary  it  in  the  hundred  of  Ottery,  and  on 
the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Exeter.  The  hundred  of  Ottery  contains  only  this 
parish,  which  has  an  area  of  9470  acres;  the  population 
m  1831  was  3849:  of  the  adult  males  above  naif  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  only  one  person  in  manu- 
facture. The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  in  a  plea- 
sant situation.  The  church,  formerlv  collegiate,  is  large 
and  in  the  form  of  a  cross:  it  resembles  Exeter  cathedral 
in  having  two  towers  for  transepts.  The  architecture  is 
chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  of  a  character  rather  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  common,  and  with  various  alterations 
of  a  later  date :  the  northern  tower  is  crowned  by  a  low 
spire.  There  is  a  Lady  chapel.  There  are  several  monu- 
ments in  the  church  of  some  antiquity,  especially  an  altar 
tomb  with  the  effigy  of  an  armed  knight  and  a  rich  .monu- 
mental arch  over  it  There  were  formerly  chapels  at  Ottery 
dedicated  to  St.  Saviour  and  St.  Budeaux,  and  also  chapels  of 
which  there  are  some  remains  at  Holcome  and  Knighteston, 
in  the  parish.  There  is  a  place  of  worship  for  Independ- 
ents. The  remains  of  an  ancient  mansion,  once  inhabited  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  are  said  (Beaut,  of  Eng.  and  Wales, 
1809) to  be  yet  existing;  and  there  are  some  antient  colle- 
giate houses  just  outside  the  churchyard.  The  serge  ma- 
nufacture, formerly  flourishing,  has  declined.  The  market 
is  on  Tuesday  for  butchers'  meat  and  provisions,  and  there 
are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  living  of  Ottery  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  of  the  yearly  value  of  1 12/.  with  a  glebe  house. 
There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant-school  with  40  children, 
principally  supported  by  private  charity :  nine  day  or  board- 
ing and  day-schools  with  421  children  ;  two  day  and  Sun- 
day-schools, with  about  69  children,  supported  by  private 
charity ;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  257  children.  Of 
the  day  or  boarding  and  day-schools  one  is  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  with  hardly  any  boys  on  the  foundation. 

Plympton  St  Maurice,  commonly  called  Plympton 
Maurice,  or  Plvmpton  Earl,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Plympton, 
not  far  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tory  brook,  >hich  flows 
into  the  Plym,  and  is  on  the  road  from  Modbury  to  Ply- 
mouth, about  thirty-nine  miles  south-west  of  Exeter.  The 
parish  contains  only  170  acres :  it  had,  in  1831, 1 23  inhabited 
houses,  and  a  population  of  804  persons.  It  was,  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and 
has  still  a  municipal  corporation :  the  borough  limits  com- 
prehend part  of  the  adjacent  parishes  of  rlympton  St 
Mary,  and  Brixton,  and  some  extra-parochial  ground.  It  is 
one  of  the  stannary  towns.  There  was  formerly  a  castle 
here,  belongine  to  the  family  of  De  Redvers,  or  Rivers,  who 
held  the  earldom  of  Devonshire  before  the  Courtenays. 
This  castle  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  there  are 
only  some  scanty  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  keep,  but  the 
earth-works  show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Tlie  town  has  two  principal  streets:  the  town-hall  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  place,  painted  by  himself.  There  is  an  Independent 
meeting-house.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  com  and 
provisions,  and  there  are  five  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
borough  revenue  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure ;  and  as  the  supply  afforded  to  the  corporation 
funds  by  the  patron  of  the  borough  has  been  withdrawn 
since  the  passmg  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  is  probable  the 
corporation  will  foil  into  desuetude.  The  living  of  Plymp- 
ton Earl  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/., 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor.  The 
grammar-school,  though  endowed  with  estates  producing 
upwards  of  200/.  a  year,  has  been  useless  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  the  office  of  master  having  been  converted  into  a 
complete  sinecure.  There  were,  in  1833,  six  day-schools 
with  1 1 1  children,  one  boarding  school  with  1 7  girls,  and 
one  sunday-school  with  50  children. 

Teignmouth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Exeter.  It  consists  of  East 
Teignmouth  and  West  Teignmouth,  which  are  sep'arated 
by  a  small  brook.  The  area,  population,  &e.  of  their  re- 
spective parishes,  according  to  the  returns  of  1831»  were  as 
follows: — 


Inhabited 

'  AerM. 

houMt. 

PopuUtSoD. 

East  Teignmouth  700     . 

.      315      . 

.      1810  / 

West  Teignmouth- 580     . 

.     523     , 

.     2878 

Tofal 


1280 


838 
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There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on,  and  the  proportion 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  is  very  small.  Teign- 
mouth is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  and  has 
every  accommodation  for  invalids.  The  trade  too  is  con- 
siderable :  the  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland fishery.  There  are  consider&le  exports  of 
granite  (for  the  conveyance  of  which  from  the  Ha3rtor 
quarries  a  railroad  has  been  constructed),  pipe-clay,  potters' 
clay,  manganese,  timber,  bark,  and  cider :  the  imports  are 
of  culm,  coal,  deals,  iron,  &c.  There  is  a  considerable 
fishery  for  soles,  whiting,  turbot,  mackerel,  and  pilchards, 
on  the  coast,  and  for  salmon  in  the  river  Teign.  East 
Teignmouth  chiu*ch  is  near  the  sea-shore;  it  has  been 
rebuilt  within  a  few  years  on  an  enlarged  scale":  the  former 
church  was  an  antient  fabric,  with  a  massive  tower,  and  had 
some  windows  and  other  parts  of  Norman  architectnre. 
West  Teignmouth  church  is  large  and  handsome ;  it  was 
built  undbr  an  Act  passed  a.d.  1815.  There  is  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting-house  in  East  Teignmouth ;  also  a  theatre, 
assembly,  coffee,  and  billiard  roomsl  The  bridge  over  the 
Teign,  opened  in  1827,  is  the  longest  in  the  united  kingdom, 
being  1671  feet  long,  429  feet  longer  than  Waterloo  Bridge. 
A  new  market-place  has  been  built  of  late  years.  Tho 
market  is  in  East  Teignmouth ;  it  is  on  Saturday  for  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds:  there  are  three  lairs  also  in  East 
Teignmouth.  The  li\'ings  of  East  and  West  Teignmouth 
are  perpetual  curacies.  The  yearly  value  of  East  Teign- 
mouth is  127/. ;  West  Teignmouth  is  now  united  with  the 
vicarage  of  Bishop's  Teignton,  the  yearly  value  of  which  is 
334/.,  with  a  glebe  house.  Teignmouth  contained  in  1 833 
five  infant  schools  with  134  children,  sixteen  day-schools 
with  570  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  1 99  chil- 
dren. Of  the  day-schools  one  was  partly  supported  by  a  small 
endowment,  and  another  was  on  the  so-called  *  national' 
svstem.  The  clifis  near  Teignmouth  rise  in  some  parts  to 
the  height  of  from  150  to  200  feet. 

Topsham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Wonford,  three  and  a 
half  miles  south-east  of  Exeter,  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Ex,  at  the  junction  of  the  Clist  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  1740  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  total  population  of  3184.  No  manufacture  is 
carried  on  at  Topsham.  The  town  consists  almost  entirely 
of  one  street  of  irregular  breadth,  and  about  a  mile  in 
length,  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  with  a  quay  at 
the  lower  end  of  it  At  the  back  of  the  town  is  a  fridge 
over  the  Clist,  communicatingwith  the  road  firom  Exeter  to 
Lympstone  and  Exmouth.  The  houses  are  generally  of 
mean  appearance ;  but  some  of  them  are  handsome.  The 
end  towards  the  quay,  called  the  Strand,  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  persons  of  property,  of  whom  there  are  many  at  Tops- 
ham. The  houses  here  command  a  fine  view  of  the  Ex,  with 
the  opposite  country,  backed  by  the  lofty  heights  of  Great 
and  Little  Ualdon.  The  church  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  a  high  cliff  next  the  river.  There  -ere  places  of 
worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  Topsham  was  formerly  considered  as  the  port 
of  Exeter:  lately. the  facilities  for  vessels  getting  up  to 
Exeter  have  been  increased.  There  is  a  communication  by 
steam-boats  between  Topsham  and  London.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday,  and  there  is  one  small  fair  in  the  year. 

The  living  of  Topsham  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift 
and  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  ana  chapter  of 
Exeter :  its  yearly  value  is  227/. 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  was  as  follows:  twenty- 
four  day,  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  636  children ; 
and  four  Sunday  schools,  with  402  children.  One  of  the 
day  schools  was  a  National  school,  and  contained  90  boys 
and  77  girls. 

When  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  Royalists  under  prince 
Maurice,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  a.d.  1643,  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  parliamentary  fleet,  in 
attempting  to  relieve  the  town,  battered  down  a  fort  at 
Topsham,  and  killed  seventy  or  eighty  men.  Topsham 
was  antiently  called  Apsham  or  Apsom. 

Torrington  (distinguished  from  Little  Torrington  and 
Black  Torrington  by  the  epithet  Great)  is  a  municipal  bo- 
rough and  market-town  m  the  hundred  of  Fremington, 
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alKmt  thirty-aix  miles  from  Exeter,  by  Crediton,  Chulm- 
leizh,  and  Cr»nford  Moor.  The  borough  is  co-extensive 
wiUi  the  parish,  which  comprehends  an  area  of  9640  acres. 
The  total  population  in  1831  was  3093.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  on  tlie  northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Torridge, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  little 
suburb  of  Taddy  Port.  The  church  is  in  a  central  situa- 
tion. Torring;to]i  caatle  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
on  a  steep  eminence,  overleoking  the  Torridge;  it  was  buiU 
by  Richard  de  Merton,  a^.  1340:  its  site  is  now  a  bowUaag- 
green. 

The  principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  Tortinglon  and 
the  country  round  is  that  of  gloves;  this  branch  of  industry 
was  in  1834  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  &r  com  and  butchers'  meat;  there  are  three 
fairs  in  the  year,  and  a  apreat  cattle-market  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  March. 

The  quarter  sessions  ana  petty  sessions  are  regularly  held; 
the  court  of  record  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  new  act  as- 
signs to  Torrington  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 

The  livmg  df  Torrington  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St  Giles  in 
the  Wood :  their  joint  yearly  value  is  162/.:  they  are  in  the 
gif^  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxibrd.  There  were  in  1822 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterian^*  Wesleyans,  and  Ba|>- 
tists.    (Lysons.) 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  was  as  follows: — three 
in&nt  schools,  with  112  children;  seven  day  schools  (one 
partly  endowed,  and  one  partly  supported  by  subscriptionX 
with  322  children;  and  three  Sunday  schools,  witk  383 
children.  There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses,  one  §at  six 
poor  persons,  unendowed ;  another  for  eight  poor  persons, 
with  an  endowment. 

In  February,  1646,  the  Rovalists  under  Lord  Hopton  were 
attacked  at  Torrington  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Fairfax,  and  entirely  defeated.  This  defeat  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  west.  Torrington  gives 
the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of  Hyng. 

Uficulm,  or  Uffculme,  is  in  Bampton  hundred,  on  the 
right  or  north-west  bank  of  the  river  Culm,  a  feeder  of  the 
£x,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  north-north-east  from 
Exeter.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  5920  acres,  and 
had,  in  1831, 416  inhabited  houses  and  2082  inhabitants :  of 
the  adult  male  population  nearly  half  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Uffculm  was  in  the  middle,  and  even  towards  tbue 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  considerable  manu&ctiiring  town ; 
a  great  quantity  of  serge  was  made  and  exported  to  Holland 
by  the  Tiverton  merchants.  Flannels  were  aftetwflards  made, 
but  at  present  the  manufactures  have  ceased.  The  market 
is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  thr^  fairs  in  the  year,  but  the 
fairs  have  all  declined.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
contains  some  antient  monuments  and  a  rich  wood  screen. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  particular 
Baptists.  The  living  at  u  fifcuhn  is  a  vicarae;e,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  350/. ;  the  rectory  forms  the  corps  of  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  the  prebendary  is  the  patron  of  the 
vicarage.  There  were  at  Uffculm  in  1833  nine  day-schools 
and  one  evening-school  with  144  children,  and  three  tunday- 
schools  with  253  scholars.  One  of  the  day-schools  is  a 
grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  worth  from  70/.  to  80/. 
a  year,  but  it  contained  in  1833  only  tWo  scholars. 

Beside  the  above  Biarket-towns,  there  are  a  few  other 
places  in  Devonshire  which  are  entitled  to  a  brief  notice. 

Combe  Marten  is  in  Braunton  hundred,  on  the  north  coast, 
about  five  miles  east  of  Ilfracombe.  It  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  1031  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  known  for 
the  growth  of  excellent  hemp  and  the  manufacture  of  shoe- 
maker's thread,  but  these  branches  of  industry  have  been 
given  up.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable.  Welsh 
coal  is  imported,  and  com  and  bark  are  exported :  lime  is 
burnt  in  considerable  (quantity.  The  market  has  been  long 
discontipued :  the  livmg  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
387/.,  with  a  glebe  house*.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  place  of 
worship  here. 

Hartland  is  an  extensive  parish  in  Hartland  hundred:  it 
contains  several  villages.  The  church  is  in  the  village  of 
Stoke,  and  the  market  was  held  in  that  of  Harton.  The 
market-house  is  standing,  but  no  weekly  market  has  been 
held  for  half  a  century.  There  is  a  great  market  or  fair 
for  cattle  on  the  second  Saturday  in  March,  and  two  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year.  At  Hartland  rier,  near  Hartland  Point, 
corn  is  exported,  and  coal  and  limestone  imported.  The 
living  of  Hartland  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  I 
governors  of  the  Charter-house  in  London ;  it  is  worth  97/,  a ' 


year.  It  is  said  there  were  foraterly  eWvea  cliapcrls  m  4^ 
parish.  The  Independents  have  a  meeting-houae.  Hut- 
land  Abbey  was  founded  b^  the  wife  of  earl  Goodwin  ht 
secular  priests ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  these  seculan 
were  cbanged  mto  an  abbot  and  convent  of  Black  or  Au- 
gustinian  canons.  The  revenues  of  this  house  at  the  dis- 
solution were  306/.  13«.  2(L  according  to  Speed,  and 
306/.  3«.  2cL  according  to  Dugdale.  Some  portion  ef  the 
cloisters  of  the  abbey  remain ;  they  are  in  the  early  JSnglb^ 
style.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2143 
There  were  in  1833  seven  day-schoola,  with  179  children. 

Bradninch,  a  borough  between  Collumpton  and  Sxetet. 
is  in  Hayridge  hundred.    It  had  in  1831  a  population  el 
1524,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agricultural.    The  mar- 
ket has  been  disused  beyond  the  memory  of  those  noir 
living.    The  boundaries  of  the  borough  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  parish,  and  include  an  area  of  4320  acvea. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  extending  ioi 
above  half  a  mile  along  the  Exeter  and  Collumpton  road; 
the  foopaths  are  paved.    The  quarter  sessions,  pet^  sesaioBa 
(monthly),  and  court  of  record  are  kept  up.  There  is  a  guild- 
hall with  a  small  ^ol  under  it,  which  nas  been  lat^j  re- 
built. The  church  is  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  has 
a  rich  screen  across  the  nave  and  aisles.    The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value  of  102/^  with  a  ^lebe 
nouse  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor.  There 
is  a  Baptist  meeting-house»  with  which  a  Sunday-fichool 
i$  connected.    Th^e  were  in  1833  three  day-sdiools  and 
one  boarding-school   at   Bradninch,  containmg    sixty  or 
eighty  children.  Beer  Alston  is  in  the  parish  of  Beer  Ferris 
or  Ferrers,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Roborongh ;  it  is  between 
the  Tamer  and  the  Tavy.  It  had  no  market  for  many  yea», 
but  was  up  to  the  Reform  Act  a  parliamentary  borough. 
[BsEK  Alston.]    Thorncombe,  in  a  detached  part  of  the 
county,  included  between  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire, 
had  formerly  a  market,  which  was  discontinued  about  the 
year  1770.  The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  large  and 
includes  several  villages^  was,  in  1831,  \3&B.  In  llus  parish, 
stood  Ford  Abbey,  to  which  an  abbot  and  twelve  Cisterliaa 
monks  were  removed  a.i>.  1141.    This  abb^  at  the  dissolu- 
tion was  valued  at  381/.  10^.  6^.  gross  yearly  kicoiiie,  wr 
374/.  10^.  &d,  clear.    There  are  some  remains  of  the  sao- 
nastic  buildings:  the  chapd  has  a  groined  roof  (early  Eng- 
lish) and  some  late  Norman  arches ;  the  hall  and  cloisten 
are  of  rich  late  perpendicular  architecture.     Silvertou  is 
between  the  £x  and  the  Culm,  seven  miles  north  of  Exeter, 
in  Hayridge  hundred.    There  lias  been  no  market  akice 
1786.    The  church,  which  lies  a  little  back  from  the  prin- 
cipal street,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  perpendiciikLr 
style.     The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  13S9. 
Sheepwash.  or  Shipwash  is  in  Shebbear  hundred  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Torridse,  a  short  distance  west  by  ncath 
of  Hatherleigh.  The  market  was  considerable  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  but  since  the  latter  end  of  that  century 
it  has  been  discontinued.    The  parish  is  not  large,  and  bad 
in  1831  only  446  inhabitants.     Exmoutb^  the  situation  of 
which  is  indicated  by  its  name,  is  a  place  mudi  resorted  to 
as  a  bathing-place.     It  is  in  East  Budleigh  hundred,  and 
about  ei^ht  miles  south  of  Exeter.    The  peculation  of  the 
joint  parishes  of  Littleham  and  Exmouth  in  1831  was  3189. 
Exmouth  was  in  the  reign  of  King  John  one  ot  the  iirkicipai 
ports  of  the  county,  and  in  1347  it  furnished  10  snips  and 
193  mariners  for  the  expedition  againet  Calais.    In  the  ci\'il 
war  of  Charles  I.  Exmouth  fort  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King,  but  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.    There  is  a  na- 
tional school,  for  which  Lord  Rolle  built  a  school-nxim,  and 
to  which  Lady  Rolle  bequeathed  an  endowment  Dswlish, 
bet^'een  the  mouths  of  the  Ex  and  the  Te^  is  also  fre- 
quented as  a  bathing-place.    It  is  in  Exminster  hundred, 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3151.     Torquay,  also  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Tc^^y^ 
in  the  parish  of  Tor  Mohun,  or  Moham  in  Hay  tor  hundred. 
Tor  Mohun  parish  had  in  1831  a  population  of  358i.    A 
market-house  has  been  built,  and  there  arje  hotels  and  bath 
rooms,  terraces,  and  detached  cottages.    The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  and  home  fisl^ries,  and 
carry  on  some  coasting  trade.   Paignton,  population,  in  1 83 1 , 
1960,  formerly  a  market-town,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Torbay. 
Clovelly,  on  the  north  coast,  is  a  villa^g  remarkable  for  its 
pictm-esque  situation  and  appearance.   The  houses  are  buili 
on  the  face  of  a  steep  rock.  There  is  a  merat  Clovelly.   The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.   Population,  in  1831 
907.  * 

^  Though  none  of  the  above  places  (except  perhaps  Toe* 
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auay)  has  a  market  now,  sereral:  of  tbem  are  put  down  in 
the  maps  as  market-towns. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — From 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  the  year  703,  the  southern  port  of  England,  firom  Kent  to 
Cornwall,  was  under  one  hishop.  Upon  the  eccleskstieal 
division  which  took  place  in  708  <in  tne  reign  of  Ina,  king 
of  Wessex),  Devonshire  became  part  o**  the  diocese  of  Sher- 
"boume.  About  a.  d.  910  (in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  son  of  the  ereat  Alft-ed)  Devonshire  formed  a  diocese 
of  itself,  the  see  beine  at  Crediton.  About  the  year  1040, 
in  the  reign  of  Harold  I.,  or  Hardicannte,  Cornwall,  which 
had  previously  formed  the  separate  diocese  of  St.  Grermans, 
was  united  with  Devonshire,  and  the  see  was  soon  after- 
wards, A.D.  1050  (in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor), 
removed  to  Exeter,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued.  That 
part  of  the  diocese  which  is  in  Devonshire  is  divided  into 
three  archdeaconries,  which  are  subdivided  into  twenty- 
three  rural  deaneries,  as  follows: — I.  Archdeaconry  of 
Exeter,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Devon,  comprehending  the 
rural  deaneries  of  (1)  Aylesbeare,  (2)  Cadbury,  (3)  Christi- 
anity, or  Exeter,  (4)  Dunteswell,  (5)  Dunsford,  (6)  Uoniton, 
(7)  Kenne,  (8)  Plymtree,  (9)  Tiverton.  II.  Archdeaconry 
of  Barnstaple,  in  the  north,  comprehending  the  rural  dean- 
eries of  (10)  Barum.  or  Barnstaple,  (11)  Cbuhnleigh,  (12) 
Hertland,  (13)  Shirwell.  (14)  South  Molton,  (1 5)Torrington. 
m.  Archdeaconry  of  Totness,  in  the  south  and  west,  com- 
prehending the  rural  deaneries  of  (16)  Holsworthy,  (17) 
Ipplepen,  (18)  Moreton,  (19)  Cakhampton,  (20)  Tamerton, 
(2 1)  Tavistock,  (22)  Totton,  or  Totness,  (23)  Woodleigh.  Hie 
office  of  dean  rural  is  an  efficient  one ;  the  deans  are  ap- 
pointed yearly  at  the  visitations. 

The  number  of  benefices  in  the  connty  is  given  by  Messrs. 
Lysons  {Ma^a  Britannia)  at  471,  of  which  258  are  rec- 
tories, 130  vicarages,  42  donatives,  or  curacies,  and  41  paro- 
chial chapelries.  There  are  seyeral  chapels  of  ease.  Several 
of  the  churches  are  in  the  peculiar  jnriadiction  of  the  bishop, 
the  dean,  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  the  vicars  choral  of 
Exeter ;  one  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Salisbury.  The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  in  tiie  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Canterbury. 

Devonshire  is  included  in  the  western  circuit :  the  assizes 
and  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Exeter, 
which  city  is  a  coimty  of  itself,  having  been  made  so  by 
statute  2  &  3  Edward  VI.  The  stannary  laws  [Cornwaxl] 
have  been  in  force  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  mining 
district  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county.  The  stan- 
nary towns  are  Ashburton,  Chagford,  Plympton,  and  Tavi- 
stock. The  stannary  prison  was  at  Lidford  (Ilastle,  now  a 
ruin. 

The-  county  returns  four  members  to  parliament,  two  for 
the  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  mvision.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  northern  division  is  held  at  South  Molton ;  the 
polling  stations  are  South  Molton,  CJollumpton,  Barnstaple, 
Torrington,  Holsworthy,  and  Crediton.  The  election  for 
the  southern  division  is  held  at  Exeter,  and  the  polling 
stations  are  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Honiton,  Newton  Abbo^ 
Kingsbridge,  Tavistock,  and  Oakhampton.  The  city  of 
Exeter  returns  two  members,  as  do  the  following  boroughs: 
Barnstaple,  Devonport,  Honiton,  Plymouth,  Tavistoek, 
Tiverton,  and  Totness.  The  boroughs  of  Ashburton  and 
Dartmouth  return  one  each ;  making  the  total  number  of 
members  for  the  county,  city  and  boroughs,  twenty-two, 
four  loss  than  before  the  Reform  Act.  Beer  Alston,  Brad- 
ninch,  Crediton,  Fremington,  (near  Barnstaple),  Lidford, 
(between  Tavistock  and  Oakhampton),  Modbury,  South 
Molton,  Oakhampton,  Plympton,  and  Great  Torrington, 
once  sent  members  to  parliament.  Torrington  lost  the 
right  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  finding  the  main- 
tenance of  their  representative  too  heavy  a  burden,- and 
petitioning  to  be  excused :  it  is  said  that  the  same  was  the 
case  with  several  of  the  other  borouji^hs ;  but  fhere  are  no 
records  to  show  this.  Beer  Alston,  Oakhampton,  and 
Plympton  were  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  Exmouth 
and  Teignmouth  sent  representatives  to  the  great  councils 
for  mantimo  affairs. 

History,  Antiquities, — The  earliest  ascertained  inhabit- 
ants of  this  county  were  the  Damnonii  (Richard  of  Cirences- 
ter), Dumnonii  or  Dumnunnii  {Itin,  Arrtonin.),  or  AovfivovLot 
(Ptolemy).  It  has  been  disputed  whether  these  were  the 
original  Celtic  inhabitants,  or  whether  they  were  Belgic 
invaders  who  drove  out  a  Celtic  people  (the  Cimbri  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  as  some  think),  who  had  previously 
occupied  the  country.    The  Cimbri,  according  to  Richard, 


inhabited  the  oou&tiy  west  of  the  liv^  UxelU  (the  Pan^t); 

their  territory  therefore  probably  included  the  north  part  of 

Devonshire.    We  have  no  authentic  aocounts  of  any  cob^ 

tlict  between  the  Damnonii,  or  Cimbri,  and  the  Romans 
during  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  latter :  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  speadcs  of  a  drawn  battle  near  Exeter  between 
Vespasian,  afterwards  empenn:,  and  the  Briton,  Arviragua; 
but  his  authority  is  worth  little.  The  majay  aatient  ex»- 
campments  in  Devonshire  mark  it  as  the  scene  of  early 
encounters:  some  of  these  camps  are  evidently  Roman, 
After  the  Roman  conquest  Devonshire  was  included  in  th« 
province  of  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  remote  period  there  are  many  remains.  Circular 
enclosures  Ibrmed  by  low  stone  walls  occur  in  various  part^ 
of  Dartmoor.  Grimpspound,  as  it  ia  called,  about  three  mQe» 
from  the  village  of  MaiBaton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  moor, 
is  a  circular  enclosure  of  three  acres :  it  has  two  entraaoea 
directly  lacing  the  north  and  south:  at  these  points  the 
widl,  which  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve  feet  high» 
was  the  thickest.  In  the  eneloscffe  ace  several  circles  of 
stone  of  twelve  feet  diiuneter,  especially  near  the  south  aide 
of  the  enclosuve.  This  enclosure  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  British  town,  connected  with  some  azktient 
tin  wortcs,  which  may  foe  traced  near  the  spot ;  by  others,  a 
plaoe  of  reli^ons  worship.  There  are  in  the  parish  of 
Bratton  Flemmg,  between  South  Molton  and  Ilfracombe, 
six  upmht  stones,  iM^  remains  apparently  of  an  antient 
circle.  The  granite  tors  of  Dartmoor  are  naturaL  There 
are  some  sepiScbral  stones  on  Maddocks*  Down  (south  of 
Combe  Marten),  and  a  cromlech  at  Drew's  Teignton,  be< 
tween  £xeter  and  Oakhampton.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  trace  the  name  of  Drew's  Teignton  to  the  Druids,  as 
some  have  proposed  to  do ;  it  is  more  probaibly  derived  from 
Drogo,  or  Drew^  who  possessed  the  manor  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  Numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  occur  on  Haldon, 
and  other  downs,  particularly  in  North  Devon,  and  some 
cairns,  or  pfles  of  stones.  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  some  barrows  when  opened. 

Of  Roman  stations  in  Devonshire  the  most  im'^rtant 
appears  to  have  been  Isca  Damnoniorum,  which  the  name, 
ana  the  antiouities  discovered,  concur  in  fixing  at  Exeter. 
We  believe  tne  best  modern  antiquaries  are  agreed  as  to 
the  site  of  Isca :  the  earlier  antiquaries  (Horsley,  &c.)  weore 
misled  by  what  is  now  an  evident  oorruptioo  in  the  Itme- 
rary  ai  Antoninus.  Another  Roman  statien,  Moridunum» 
or  Muridunum  (Itin.  Anton.)  is  agreed  by  most  to  hava 
been  in  this  county,  but  wheth^  at  Hembury,  near  Honi- 
ton, where  there  is  an  antient  camp,  or  at  Seaton,  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  is  not  so  ol«ir.  Two 
other  stations  are  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cir^icester:  'ad 
Durium,'  (the  station  on  tiie  Durius,  or  Dart,)  sm>posed  to 
be  Totness ;  and  Tamara,  the  name  of  which  incUoates  its 
situation  somewhere  on  the  river  Tamara  (Tamer),  and 
whioh  was  probably  at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  sBttuary  of 
the  river  some  miles  above  Devonport  Richard  also  meit* 
tions  two  Briti^  towns,  Termolns  and  Artavia,  in  the  teni- 
tory  of  the  Cimbri,  and  probably  in  the  nortii  of  Devon. 
These  are  identified  by  the  late  bi^op  of  Cloyne  in  Lysons' 
'  Magna  Britannia,'  with  the  Termonin  and  Mostevia  of  the 
geographer  Ravennas.  The  former  of  these  towns  (Ter- 
raolus)  the  bishon  fixes  at  Molland  Bottreaux  (between 
South  Molton  and  Dulverton,  SomenetshireX  where  time 
is  a  large  antient  cairn,  and  to  which  a  number  of  roads 
on  1^  sides  Tpoirkt ;  and  the  Isttter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
near  Hartland  point.  It  has  been  ooiqectured  that  Den- 
bury,  near  Newton  Abbot,  is  the  plaee  coUed  Draonisso  by 
the  geographer  Ravennas. 

An  antient  British  road,  afterwards  converted  by  the 
Romans  to  (?heir  own  use,  traversed  the  whole  county  from 
east  to  west,  passing  near  Axminster  and  Honiton  to  the 
camp  at  Hembury,  and  by  a  subsequent  bend,  to  Isca,  or 
£xeter.  From  Isca,  it  ran  south-west  over  Haldon  and 
near  Newton  Abbot  to  Totness,  and  from  thence  west  to 
the  Tamara,  or  Tuner.  This  road  has  preserved  in  Dor- 
setshire (before  it  enters  Devon)  its  old  British  name  of  the 
fkeneld  way.  Many  other  roads  may  be  traced.  The 
Roman  antKruitiee  found  in  the  comity  have  not  been 
numerous:  the  principal  seem  to  have  been  at  Exeter, 
where  a  tessellated  pavement  was  found,  some  bronxes, 
coins,  and  other  remains.  Some  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Seaton,  and  other  places. 

The  name  of  the  British  nation,  the  Damnonii,  or  Dum- 
nonii, has  been  (but  apparently  with  little  reason)  da* 
rived  by  some  from  two  rhoDmdMi  ^"^wdf,/Smp.ci^.'^«lL^ 
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ft  hni,  an^ '  moina,*  mines.  The  Cornish  Britons  named 
tiie  country,  'Dunan;*  the  Wdsh,  '  DeuflFneynt/  which 
evidently  contains  the  same  elements  as  the  Saxon,  Deve- 
nascyre,  Devnascjrre,  or  Devenschire.  The  Welsh,  Deuff- 
neynt,  is  defined  hy  Camden  to  mean  '  deep  valleys.' 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  this  county  hecame  the  scene  of 
contest  Cyneii^ls,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  is  said  hy  the 
Saxon  chronicle  to  have  heaten  the  Britons  at  Beamdune, 
supposed  to  have  heen  Bampton,  a.  d.  614.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  speaks  of  a  hattle  fought  k.  d.  633,  between 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who  had  besieged  Exeter,  and  Cad- 
wallo,  king  of  the  Britons,  but  his  account  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  history  of  the  time.  We  find  no  historical  notices  of 
Devonshire  from  this  period  until  the  invasions  of  the  Danes. 

The  pressure  of  the  West  Saxons  gradually  constrained 
the  Britons  to  retire  "westward.  Devonshire  was  for  a  long 
period  debateable  ground ;  it  was  in  great  part  occupied  by 
the  Saxons,  bgt  there  is  reason-  to  think  that  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  who  is  said  to  have  defeated 
Howell,  king  of  Cornwall,  near  Exeter,  a.  d.  926.  that  the 
Britons  were  finally  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamer. 
Their  complete  expulsion  from  Devonshire  was  probably 
retarded  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  commonly 
ibund  them  ready  to  unite  with  them  against  the  Saxons, 
the  objects  of  their  common  hostility.  In  a.  d.  876,  877,  the 
Danes  seem  to  have  wintered  at  Exeter,  and  were  in  877 
besieged  by  Alfred,  who  compelled  them  to  make  peace,  and 
to  give  hostages  for  the  observance  of  it.  In  a.  d.  878,  when 
Alfred  had  been  compelled  by  a  Danish  invasion  to  conceal 
himself,  Ubbo  or  Hubba,  one  of  the  son4  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  invaders,  landed  in  the  north 
of  Devon,  and  blockaded  Kynwith  castle,  near  Appledore. 
Odun  (who  is  styled  earl  of  Devon,)  whu  occupied  the  castle, 
made  a  vigorous  sally  just  about  daybreak,  slew  Ubbo  and 
nearly  lOOU  of  his  men,  and  captured  the  magical  standard 
of  tbe  Danes,  woven  by  the  sisters  of  Ubbo,  and  worked  with 
the  figure  of  a  raven.  In  a.  d.  894  the  Danes  were  again 
in  Devonshire ;  those  of  them  whom  Alfred  had  settled  in 
East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  induced  bv  Hastings,  who  was 
then  infesting  England,  took  ship,  and  sailing  round  the 
headlands  of  Kent  and  along  the  Channel,  besieged  Exeter ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Alfred's,  army  they  fled  to  their 
ships. 

The  ^reat  battle  of  Brunanburh,  which  has  been  usually 
placed  in  Northumberland,  has  been  by  others  supposed  to 
nave  been  fought  near  Axminster  in  Devonshire.  This  deci- 
sive conflict  gave  to  Athelstan  the  undisputed  possession  of 
England,  and  a  nominal  supremacy  over  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. Axminster  is  supposed  to  have  derived  iis  present 
name  from  a  college  of  priests  founded  here  by  Athelstan, 
to  pray  for  tbe  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conflict,  and 
who  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Axminster :  there  were 
five  kings  and  eight  earls  among  them. 

In  A.  D.  997  the  Danes  came  up  the  Tamer,  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  Lidford,  and  burnt  Tavistock  Abbey :  in  a.^d. 
1001  they  landed  at  Exmouth  and  besieged  Exeter,  but  in 
vain:  they  however  defeated  the  king's  army,  and  burnt 
several  villages.  In  a.  d.  1003  they  again  besieged  Exeter, 
took  it  through  the  treachery  or  negligence  of  the  governor, 
and  nearly  destroyed  it 

When  William  of  Normandy  attacked  England,  his 
second  campaign  was  in  the  west.  Exeter  yielded  on  his 
approach.  In  the  next  two.  yean,  when  the  Saxons  of  the 
neighbourhood  rose  in  revolt,  or  rather  renewed  the 
struggle  for  independence,  under  tbe  sons  of  Harold,  who 
had  ftdlen  at  Hastings,  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  th^^. 
William  sent  some  troops  to  relieve  the  city,  and  tiie 
Saxons  were  defeated  with  greM  slaughter. 

The  coasts  of  Devonshire  were,  about  this  time^  laid  waste 
by  the  Irish,  and  the  civil  broils  which  arose  during  the 
next  hundred  years  between  tbe  children  and  descendants 
of  the  Conqueror  rendered  Devonshire  the  scene  of  contest 
The  succeeding  centuries  are  marked  by  few  historical 
events,  except  oocasioual  attacks  by  the  French  on  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  some  contests  of  inferior  moment 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  nobility  of  the  county 
were  divided  between  the  rival  houses ;  the  Courtenays,  earls 
of  Devon,  were  Lancasterians,  and  three  brothers  who  succes- 
skvely  enjoyed  the  title,  fell  in  the  field  or  died  on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  Cornish,  men  under  Lord  Audley 
and  Flammock  [Cohnwall],  and  in  the  rebellion  under 
Perkin  Warbeck,  Exeter  was  tho  object  of  attack,  but  in 
both  cases  the  attack  failed.  The  last  siege  was  raised  by 
Courtenay>  earl  of  Pevonr  attended  by  several  Devonshire 


Waiheck  retired  to 


knights,  and  the  posM  oomUaUu* 
Taunton. 

Of  the  troubled  periods  to  which  the  foregoing  sketch 
refers,  Devonshire  contains  several  memorials  in  the  baronial 
castles,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  At  Exeter. 
Plympton,  Oakhampton,  and  Tiverton  were  castles,  all  of 
which  belongd  to  the  Courtenays.  [Exetbr  ;  Tiverton.] 
Some  of  the  walb  of  the  keqp  of  Plympton  castle  yet  remain ; 
and  some  scanty  ruins  of  that  of  Oakhampton.  Berry 
Pomeroy  castle,  near  Totness,  is  an  antient  mansion  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill  in  a  well  wooded  country ;  it  was  the 
seat  first  of  the  Pomeroys,  afterwards  of  the  Seymours ; 
[Bebry  Pomeroy.]  Compton  castle  near  Torbay,  and  Afton 
castle  near  Chulmleigh,  are  still  standing  and  converted 
into  iarm-houses ;  and  there  are  remains  of  Gidley  castle ; 
Hemyock  castle,  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Culm ;  Dart- 
mouth castle;  Kingswear  castle,  near  Dartmouth;  and 
Lidford  castle,  formerly  the  stannary  prison,  between  Tavi- 
stock and  Oakhampton.  Of  antient  mansion  houses,  Dart- 
ington  near  Totness,  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  and  an  old  mansion  at 
Bradley  near  Newton  Bushel,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
are  among  the  most  remarksible. 

When  the  alteration  of  the  church  service  took  place  at 
the  Reformation,  a.  d.  1549,  great  disturbances  broke  out  in 
Devonshire.  They  began  at  Sampford  Courtenay,  between 
Oakhampton  and  Chulmleigh,  and  gradually  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  as  some  of  the  gentry  joined  in  the  revolt. 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  spr^id  into  Cornwall.  Exeter 
was  besieged  by  the  rebels ;  and  it  was  not  until  several 
severe  actions  had  taken  place,  that  Lord  Russell,  who  Iiad 
been  sent  down  to  suppress  the  revolt,  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  In  1554  Exeter  was  occupied  by  Sir  Peter  and  Sir 
Gawen  Carew,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the  coming 
of  Philip  of  Spain. 

Of  the  monastic  establishments  of  Devonshire,  Tavistock 
Benedictine  Abbey;  Buckland,  Buckfiatre,  DunkeswelU 
Ford,  and  Newenham,  Cistertian  abbeys;  Plympton  and 
Hertland,  the  former  a  priory  and  the  latter  an  abbey  of 
Augustinian  canons;  and  Tor  abbey  for  Premonstratensian 
canoDS,  were  the  chief.  The  ruins  of  these  buildings  are 
inoonsiderable :  the  chapel  and  other  parts  of  Ford  abbey 
on  the  river  Axe  ;  the  refectory  and  abbot's  hall  and  the 
gate- house  at  Tavistock;  part  of  the  conventual  church 
of  Tor  abbey ;  and  some  remains  of  Buckland,  Hertland, 
and  other  establishments  are  yet  standing.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  St.  Nicholas's  priory  at  Exeter; 
the  crypt  which  has  massive  Norman  arches  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kitchen. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  county  seems 
generally  to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  the  parliament. 
Plymouth  was  seized  by  the  townsmen  during  the  absence 
of  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king*  and  the  earl  of 
Ruthen  was  soon  after  made  governor.  Exeter  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  the  parliamentary 

feneral.  The  defeat  of  the  parliamentarians  at  Bradock 
)own,  near  Liskeard,  [Cornwall]  early  in  1643,  raised 
the  confidence  of  the  royalists,  but  they  suffered  some  severe 
checks  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  parliamentarians  was  restored.  The  defeat  of 
Lord  Stamfonl  at  Stratton  [Cornwall],  16  th  May,  1643, 
again  turned  the  current  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  whose 
superioritv  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  and  activity  of  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  sent  with  a  reinforcement  by  the  king,  and  by 
the  subsequent  arrival  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  king's  nephew. 
The  royalists  besieged  Exeter,  which  the  earl  of  Warwick 
who  commanded  the  fleet  for  tbe  parliament  was  unable  to 
relieve.  Colonel  Digby,  a  royalist,  defeated  the  parliamen- 
tarians at  Torrington;  and  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  and  a 
strong  fort  at  Appledore,  which  were  held  for  the  parlia- 
ment, surrendered.  Exeter  also  was  compelled  to  surrender 
about  the  same  time.  Had  Prince  Maurice  marched  to  Ply- 
mouth, he  might  perhaps  have  gained  possession  of  that 
important  station,  then  the  greatest  trading  port  in  the 
west  of  En^and,  but  he  lost  a  mouth  in  besi<^ing  Dart- 
mouth, which  he  took ;  his  troops  were  diminished  by  sick- 
ness, and  the  garrison  at  Plymouth  was  reinforced.  When 
the  town  was  at  last  blockaded  it  was  without  success; 
two  assaults  made  in' December,  1643,  were  repulsed ;  and 
the  si^  was  for  a  time  abandoned.  In  the  spring  of  1644, 
several  fresh  attempts  were  made  upon  it,  but  with  no  better 
fortune.  In  1644  the  earl  of  £ssex  with  his  ahny  reached 
Devonshire,  but  no  ^reat  or  decisive  event  took  place,  until 
Essex  marched  into  Cornwall,  where  his  infantry  waa.obliged 
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to  capitulate  to  the  king,  wbo  had  fbllowed  him  thither. 
[Cornwall.]  The  king,  returning  from  Cornwall,  sum- 
moned Plymouth  to  surrender;  and  on  its  refusal,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  was  left  to  carry  on  the  siege.  In  January, 

1645,  Sir  Richard  made  an  assault,  which  was  repulsecl,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  series  of  disasters, 
which  may  be  in  no  small  desroe  ascribed  to  the  misconduct 
and  dissensionp  of  the  king^s  generals.  In  October,  1645, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfex,  commander-in-chief  for  the  parliament, 
entered  the  county  with  his  army,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  winter  and  spring  entirely  put  down  the  opposite 
party.    Mount  Edeecumbe  surrendered  on  the  2l8t  April, 

1646,  and  was  the  last  post  held  for  the  king  in  Deyonshire, 
except  Charles  fort  at  Salcombe  Regis,  which  did  not  sur- 
render till  the  following  June. 

At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
in  Torbay,  November  5th :  on  the  8th  he  made  a  public 
entry  into  Exeter,  where  he  remained  for  some  days  before 
any  of  the  principal  people  of  the  county  joined  him  :  on 
the  2 1st  he  ouitted  Exeter  on  his  march  to  London.  A  small 
garrison  unaer  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was 
placed  in  Exeter. 

Teignmouth  was  burnt  by  the  French,  a.d.  1690.  In  1 7 1 9, 
upon  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  an  encamp- 
ment was  formed  on  Clist  Heath,  four  or  five  miles  north-east 
of  Exeter.  In  1779  the  appearance  of  the  combined  French 
and  Spanbh  fleets  off  Plymouth  caused  great  alarm,  and 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  removed  to  Exeter.  In  1798, 
upon  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  several  regiments  of 
volunteers  were  raised,  artillery  was  brought  fVom  Ply- 
mouth for  the  defence  of  Exeter,  and  placed  in  an  antient 
intrenchment  on  Woodbury  Down,  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
Exeter,  where  a  camp  was  formed.  Similar  measures  were  I 
taken  upon  the  renewal  of  the  alarm  in  1803. 


Statistics. 

Population, — Devonshire  is  an  agricultural  county;  it 
has  but  few  manufactures,  but  many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  quarrying  stone,  or  in  obtaining  some  other  of 
the  valuable  minerals  it  contains.  It  ranks  the  twenty- 
fourth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  in  this  re- 
spect has  remained  stationary  since  1811.  Of  1 1 6, 1 88  male 
inhabitants  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in  1831, 
47,995  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  35,311  of 
whom  were  labourers;  only  1,221  were  employed  in  manu- 
factures or  in  manufacturing  machinery;  and  there  were 
14,307  labourers  not  agricufiural.  Of  those  employed  in 
manufactures  about  700  were  engaged  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  were  distributed  at  Axminster,  Ashburton, 
Buckfastleieli,  Chagford,  Cullumpton,  North  and  South 
Molton,  and  at  North  Tawton ;  glove-making  employs  about 
70  at  Great  Torrington ;  lace-making  about  70  at  Barn- 
staple, Pilton,  and  Tiverton ;  the  rest  are  too  miscellaneous 
for  particular  description.  About  90  are  employed  in  dif- 
ferent manufactures  in  the  city  of  Exeter. 

The  population  of  Devonshire,  at  each  of  the  four  enu- 
merations during  the  present  century,  was :—    ' 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


Males. 
157,240 
179,553 
208,229 
235,789 


Total. 
343,001 
383,308 
439,040 
494,478 


Inc.  percent. 


11-75 
14-54 
12-55 


Femalcfl. 
185,761 
203,755 
230,811 
258,689 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
151,477,  or  a  little  more  than  44  per  cent,  which  is  13  per 
cent  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 
The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  population, 
&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1831 : — 


DS,«w. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS, 

UUNDRP 

1 

i 

n 

D 

nil 

111 

All  other  familiea 

not  eomprised  in 

the  two  preceding 

classes. 

1 

7,061 

11 

Axminster    . 

2,648 

2,928 

24 

92 

1,300 

905 

723 

6,878 

13,939 

3,336 

Bampton 

1,316 

1,523 

U 

52 

710 

463 

350 

3,560 

3,440 

7.000 

1.773 

Black  Torrington 

•        •        • 

3,337 

3,590 

47 

131 

2,595 

628 

367 

9,911 

9,581 

19,492 

4,675 

Braunton 

3,941 

4,449 

58 

214 

1,366 

1.674 

1,409 

10,313 

11,661 

21,974 

5,088 

Budleigh,  East 

3,896 

4,244 

40 

269 

1,444 

1,256 

1,544 

9,257 

11,009 

20,266 

4,550 

Budleigh,  West 

560 

580 

4 

16 

419 

130 

31 

1,579 

1,468 

3.047 

794 

Cliston 

627 

694 

10 

20 

472 

139 

83 

1,788 

1,694 

3,482 

939 

Coleridge 

3,119 

4,223 

29 

160 

1,316 

1,585 

1,322 

9,618 

10,721 

20,339 

4,530 

Colyton 

1,431 

1,538 

15 

66 

725 

391 

422 

3,643 

3,731 

7,374 

1,785 

Crediton 

2,417 

2,554 

31 

108 

1,141 

1,020 

393 

5,823 

6,414 

12,237 

2,864 

Ermington    . 

1,835 

1,984 

22 

113 

1,161 

543 

280 

5,293 

5,231 

10,524 

2,626 

Exminster     . 

3.187 

3,472 

33 

207 

1.223 

1,273 

976 

8,560 

9,672 

18,232 

4,055 

Fremington  . 

1,672 

1,746 

17 

93 

880 

493 

373 

4,318 

4,526 

8,844 

2,040 

Halberton     . 

525 

626 

3 

14 

356 

156 

114 

1,405 

1,461 

2,866 

728 

Hartland 

849 

913 

4 

27 

591 

175 

147 

2,332 

2,314 

4.646 

1,099 

Hayridge 

2,660 

2,945 

21 

117 

1,370 

1,102 

473 

6,755 

6,689 

13,444 

3,429 

Hay  tor          • 

4,370 

4,830 

81 

263 

1,580 

1,559 

1,691 

11,166 

12,977 

24,143 

5,134 

Hemyock 

1,105 

1,217 

14 

42 

673 

306 

238 

2,917 

2,890 

5,807 

1,449 

Lifton  . 

2,259 

2,524 

22 

80 

1,435 

540 

549 

6,908 

6,539 

13.447 

3,611 

Molton,  South 

2,626 

2,752 

36 

114 

1,305 

694 

753 

6,779 

7,046 

13,825 

3,352 

Ottery  St.  Mary 

738 

856 

5 

23 

296 

258 

302 

1,847 

2,002 

3,849 

863 

Plyrapton      • 

1,575 

1,927 

16 

61 

620 

438 

869 

4,949 

4,868 

9,817 

2,433 

Robbrough    . 

1,862 

2,077 

14 

121 

1,146 

406 

525 

5,433 

5,463 

10,896 

2,615 

Shebbear 

3,829 

4,004 

48 

259 

1,803 

874 

1,327 

9,670 

10,489 

20,159 

4,452 

Sherwell 

789 

820 

6 

33 

579 

149 

92 

2,103 

2,083 

4,186 

1.094 

Stanborough 

2,573 

2,746 

20 

132 

1,406 

885 

455 

7,154 

7,367 

14.521 

3,479 

Tavistock       . 

1,006 

1,337 

3 

43 

263 

369 

705 

3,325 

3,629 

6,954 

1,659 

Tawton,  North,  with  Winkley 

2,370 

2,585 

27 

134 

1,441 

714 

430 

6,499 

6,923 

13,422 

3.152 

Teignbridge  . 

•        *        . 

2.427 

2,810 

17 

131 

1,376 

854 

580 

7,169 

7.296 

14,465 

3,542 

Tiverton 

•        •        . 

1,988 

2,165 

18 

61 

671 

1,185 

309 

4,950 

5,569 

10,519 

2.509 

Witheridge  • 

•        •        • 

1,779 

1,886 

18 

105 

1,286 

426 

174 

4,955 

4,612 

9,567 

2,518 

Wonford 

•        •         , 

4,785 

5,493 

113 

227 

2,214 

1,611 

1,668 

13,206 

14,213 

27,419 

6,676 

^-^-'    {Jh^saTe  ""'^  n 

4,056 

6,038 

80 

279 

105 

3,004 

2,929 

12,683 

15,559 

28.242 

6,573 

Plymouth,  {^X 

•        •        • 

7,842 

17,835 

474 
1,381 

413 

237 

7,134 

10,464 

33,043 
235,789 

42,491 

75,534 

16,771 

Totals 

81,999 

101,911 

4,220 

35,505 

33,339 

33,067 

258,689 

494,478 

I16,18i 

T 
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County  Expenses,  Crime,  <J-c.— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£.  #.  d. 

1801  were  124,029,  which  was    7  2  ibr  each  inhabitant. 

1811     ^     217.747  o  11  4   . 

1821     „      2*7,686  „  •  6 

1831     „     233,074  „  2  0 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March  25,  1836.  was  172,405^  16^;  and  assuming 
that  t^e  populatien  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per- 
centage since  1831r  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period, 
the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  6«.  5^.  for  each  inhabit- 
ant These  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Devonshire  for  poor's  rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  26th 
of  March,  1833,  was  260,326^.  10^.,  and  was  levied  upon 
the  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows: — 

£.       *. 
On  land    .  .  .  190,707  II 

Dwelling-houses    .  .  60,408  17 

MilU>  factories,  &c    ,        .  5,404    2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.       3,800    0 

260,320  10 


tried  at  quarter-aessions  ia  each  of  the  years  1831,  183t 
and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  «l 
the  county  rates»  were  230,  258,  and  193  tetspeeti^. 
Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences,  there  were  ccan- 
mitted  for— 


Felonies    , 
Misdemeanors 


1831. 

212 

18 


183S. 

245 

13 


[1633L 

185 

8 


The  total  numbei^  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  203, 248,  and  194,  respectively. 


1831. 

144 
71 
35 


183S. 

195 
42 
37 


1631. 

139 
23 
34 


The  amount  expended  was : — 

£.  t. 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor     .             .            226,891  11 

In  stdts  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.           8,038  1 9 

For  other  purposes  •            •            .             28,518  2 

263,440  12 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguished:  250,270/.  4#.,  231,766/.  6«.,  and  212,691/.  28, 
were  raised  m  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  respectively, 
and  the  expenditure  of  each  year  was  as  follows : — 

1636.  1836. 

iT  $.         £,     f. 

189.S17    3       172.406  16 
6,S51    2  <,I08    3 

j  15.188  IS         U.149    9 

118 


1834. 
£.       i. 

FvrilMnlleroftlwpoor  *    .     .    tie.SSi    8 
In  •nUs  ofkw,  r«Boval«,  fto. .     .       7.607    8 
Payment  for  or  towmrdi  the  coanty  i 
Ate     .......    .J    96,539    0 

Vor  all  other  parpoMt  .    «    •     <' 


I.06L  a 


16.390    4 


Tot»l  money  expended 


944.871  16       989,408    S       910,053  II 


The  savins  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1 836, 
as  comparea  with,  the  expenditure  of  1834,  is  therefore 
rather  more  than  15  per  cent* ;  but  the  saving  on  the  sum 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  about  18]  per  cent  in 
1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Devonshire  is  28,  as 
ascertained  in*  1834;  ^e  number  of  miles  of  road; under 
their  charge  was  782;  the  annual  ijncome  of  that  year, 
arising  from  the  tolls  and .  parish  composition,  was 
6  ly374/.  I2s.  I  Id.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  6  \,786/.  1 7«.  Id 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  for  the  poor,  was  14,733/.  \4s.  lid,  disbursed  as 
Mows:— 

£.     «.   d 
"  Bridges,  bUildmgs,  and  repairs,  &c  .     2,851     2    5 
Oaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,andl      :  ^^n  is    a 
.     maintaining  prisoners,  &c.        J     '*»'^"  *^ 
Shire  halls  and  eourts  of  justice— I        oaa    5    i 

bmlding;  repairing,  &c  J 

Lunatic  aaylums      •  •  •        181  19    6 

Prosecutions         .   •  .  .     3,517  17    5 

Qlerk  of  the  peace    .  '.  •         682    2    7 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial .        819  15    5 
,,         of  transports     .  .        210  16    6 

Vagrantsr-apprehending  and  con-1        147  in    a 

veying  *  .  J 

OonsUbles— high  and  special  •         .16    8  10 

Coroner       .  •  •  •         459  16  11 

Miscellaneous  •  .  .        860    4    9 

Th^  number  of  i^ersons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  2347,  2741,  and  3106  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  335  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  391  in  the 
second,  imd  of  443  'in  .the  third.    The  number  of  persons 


Amount  of  1  ^ 
deposits.)  *®^3, 


The  number  convicted  was 

„         acquitted 
Discharged  by  proclamation 

In  1835,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  518  persons  w^v 
charged  with  crimes  in  Devonshire ;  of  which  number  55 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  persoii,  37  of  which 
were  common  assaults;  19  for  offences  against  property, 
committed  with  violence;  401  ,for  offences  against  pro- 
perty, committed  withoat  violence;  10  for  arson;  1  fer 
forgery ;  and  13  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin ;  9  for  rioit 
and  prison  breaking ;  and  10  for  misdemeanors.  Of  the 
whole  number  ciommitted,  326  were  convicted,  and  191 
acquitted,  or  no  bill  was  found.  Of  those  convicted,  29 
were  transported  for  life,  15  for  14  years,  and  48  for  7  years; 

1  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  3  years  and  above  2  years,  2  for 

2  years  and  above  1  year,  3 1  for  one  year  and  above  6 
months,  and  192  for  6  months  or  under;  2  were  whipped, 
4  fined,  and  1  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders, 
381  were  males,  and  137  females.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  offenders,  193  could  read  and  write,  176  could  read  onlj, 
122  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  27  oould  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Devonshire  is  18,835,  being  I  in  26  of  the 
whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  nme  population,  20 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses 
of  the  last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were 
to  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  county  139/.  15«.  2d^  and  were 
paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 

There  are  five  savings-banks  in  Devonshire^  'RMnQnibM' 
of  depositors,  and  amount  Of  deposits  on  the  20th  Novembc, 
were  respectively  in^-* 

^      1839.  I888L  1834.  ISSa 

^delSftol}        26.996         28.621         30.264         31.9-3 


290       897,028       947,326   1,001,628 


The  various  i^ums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1 834 
and  1835  Were  distributed  as  follows : — 

1834.  1835. 

Depocitori.  Deposits.  Depoaftort.       f>rpci«itc 

Not  exceeding  £20    16,968  £106,335  17,983  £ll3,79« 

„                 50       7,396      228,941  7,739  240,467 

„               100       3,543      246,202  3,757  260,»2I 

„               150       1,347      163,072  1,402  169,312 

200          680      119,499  738  129.109 

Above         200          330       83,277  354  8S,2«s 

Total      .     .     30,264  £947,326   31,973  £1,001,623 

Education.'r'The  following  particulars  are  obtained  ftom 
the  parliamentary  returns  on  education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835:— 

Sdiogte.  SelKdAim.  ToteL 

InfEint  Schools ii7 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years  :— 

Males     .   •    ,  770 

Females     .    .  S3S 

Sex  not  specified  923 

Daily  Schools 1,772  *' 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools^  ages 
from  4  to  14  years  :^- 

Males    .   .    .  14.163 

Bemales    .   .  19.596 

Sex  not  specified  18.681 

Schools  .   .    r,889  

Total  of  children  under  daDy  instructioa     ,     54,971 
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Sunday  Schools    '  / 599 

Number  of  diildren  at  such  schools, 
ftges  from  4  to  1 5  and  1 6  years : — 

Males  •   .   .    . 

Females  .   .   . 

Sex  not  specified 


16,262 

^7,962 

9,128 


43,342 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and*l  5  years 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  population 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  has  continued  to  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  since,  the  number  between  those  ages  living 
in  Devonshire  in  1834  must  have  been  163,256.  A  large 
number  of  the  scholars  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday 
schools.  Fifteen  Sunday-sohoots,  containing  only  433  scho- 
lars, are  in  places  where  no  other  schools  are  established, 
but  in  all  other  places  where  schools  are  returned  there 
are  both  Sunday  and  daily  schools.  Ninety-four  schools 
are  Sunday  as  well  as  daily  schools,  and  are  attended  by 
5788  children,  arid  duplicate  entry  is  known  thus  far  to  be 
created,  but  in  what  greater  number  cannot  be  well  ascer- 
tained. Making  allowance  therefore  for  the  probable  great 
diminution  of  the  numbor  of  children  returned  as  receiving 
instruction,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  of  thepopulation 
between  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  in  Devonshire. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


DtMTipticn  of 

By  parmrat* 
from  BcboTart. 

|SuWrip.a»di«7. 
ment  from  acfaolart 

ScbooU. 

SehU. 

Sch«- 

Ura. 

SchU. 

Scha- 
Un. 

SehU. 

Bebl*. 

Scbo- 

lafant  Schools 
Paily  Schuok 
Sunday ScbooU 

1 
1«3 
14 

10 

4786 
1069 

6 

140 
586 

S61 

7814 
39.181 

98 

1308 

14 

1.648 

13 
111 
45 

612 
6094 
27Pi 

Total 

178 

5835 

672 

47.SS6 

14sM) 

86.814 

168 

9408 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement;  are  :-^ 

Schools.  SchoUrt. 

Infant  Schools 2  50 

Daily        „  25  1026 

Sunday    „         171       17,270 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are  :«- 

Infant  and  other  daily  schods     809      26 , 3 1 3 
Sunday  Schools     .     ^     .     .     476      33,950 

Eighty-three  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  eonfined  to  the  ehildren  of  parents  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenter^  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with 
schools  for  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  100  schools  in 
this  county. 

DEW  is  the  moisture  which,  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  is  deposited  tW)m  the 
air,  in  the  form  of  minute  'globules,  on  the  surfaces  of  bo- 
dies in  contact  with  it.  The  difference  of  temperature  which 
exists  between  day  and  night  produces  a  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  air  contains.  The  water,  when 
precipitated  from  the  air  instead  of  appearing  as  a  vapour,  is 
deposited  on  the  earth  in  minute  globules,  and  the  air  pre- 
serves its  transparency ;  this  constitutes  a  difference  between 
fog  and  dew.  W  hen  the  air  contains  so  little  moisture  that 
it  can  retain  it  during  the  lower  temperature  of  the  night, 
no  dew  is  formed. 

It  in  difficult  to  pronounce  as  to  the  whole  of  the  causes 
which  produce  dew ;  but  the  principal  cause  is  the  cooling 
of  the  air :  whon  the  cold  is  extremely  great  the  dew  freezes 
and  then  produces  what  is  called  hoar-frost. 

It  is  remarked  by  Aristotle"*^  and  by  other  writers  that 
dew  appears  only  on  calm  and  serene  nights.  Tikis  observa- 
tion, according  to  Dr.  Wells,  is  not  to  be  received  in  its 
strictest  sense,  as  he  has  ftreauentlv  found  a  small  quantity 
of  dew  on  grass,  both  on  winoy  nights,  if  the  sky  was  clear 
or  nearly  so,  and  on  cloudy  nights,  if  there  was  no  wind.  If, 
indeed,  the  clouds  were  high,  and  the  weather  calm,  he  has 
sometimes  seen  on  grass,  though  the  sky  was  entirely  hid- 
den, no  very  inconsidermble  quantity  of  dew.  Again,  still- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  isso  nr  from  being  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  this  fluid,  ^at  its  quantity  has  seemed  to  Th, 
Wells  to  be  increased  by  a  very  gentle  motion  in  the  air: 
but  he  says,  'I  can  aver,  after  much  experience,  that  I  Hf- 
•  Mctfor.lib,  i.  ft  »  ei  Pf  IfiuidOi^.  iU, 


ver  knew  dew  to  be  abundant,  except  in  serene  weather,'  and 
*  dew  lias  neve:  been  seen  by  me  on  nights  both  cloudy  and 
windy.*' 

Dr.  Wells  remarks  that,  during  nights  which  are  equally 
clear  and  calm,  dew  often  appears  in  very  unequal  quanti- 
ties, even  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  any  differ- 
ence in  their  len^hs :  thus  it  is  more  abundant  shortly 
after  ram  than  durmg  a  long  season  of  dry  weather.  It  is 
generally  more  abundant  during  southerly  and  westeily 
winds  than  those  which  blow  from  the  north  and  the  east ; 
but  this  remark,  of  course,  only  applies  to  particular  locali- 
ties. To  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  dew,  are  likewise  to  be  referred  8e\-eral  other  feels  re- 
specting its  copiousness  ;  these  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Wella 
(p.  10): 

*  In  the  first  place,  dew  is  commonly  more  plentiful  in 
spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer ;  the  reason  is,  that  a 
greater  difference  is  generally  found  between  the  temperar 
tures  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  the  former  seasons  of  the 
year  than  in  the  latter.  In  spring  thi^  circumstance  is  pre- 
vented often  from  having  a  considerable  effect  by  the  oppo- 
site influence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds ;  but  during 
still  and  serene  nights  in  autumn  dew  is  almost  always 
highly  abundant. 

*  In  the  second  place,  dew  is  always  very  copious  on  those 
clear  and  calm  nights  which  are  followed  by  misty  or  foggy 
mornings :  the  turbidness  of  the  air  in  the  morning  showmg 
that  it  must  have  contained  during  the  preceding  night  a 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture. 

'  Thirdly,  I  have  observed  dew  to  be  unusually  plentifiil  on 
a  clear  morning  which  had  succeeded  a  cloudy  night  For 
the  air  having,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  lost  little  or  no 
moisture,  was  in  the  morning  more  charged  with  watery 
vapour  than  it  would  have  be^  if  the  night  had  also  been 
clear. 

*  Fourthly,  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  if  other  circumstances 
are  favourable,  which,  according^  to  my  experience,  they 
seldom  are  in  this  country,  occasions  a  great  formation  of 
dew.  For,  as  the  power  of  the  air  to  retain  watery  vapour 
in  a  pellucid  state  mcreases  considerably  faster,  while  its 
temperature'  is  rising,  than  in  proportion  to  the  heat  ao* 
Quired,  a  decrease  of  its  heat,  in  any  small  given  quantity, 
during  the  night,  must  bring  it,  if  the  temperature  oe  high, 
much  nearer  to  the  point  of  repletion  before  it  be  acted  upon 
by  the  immediate  cause  of  dew,  than  if  the  temperature 
were  low. 

'In  the  last  place^  I  always  found,  when  the  clearness  and 
stillness  of  the  atmoephere  were  the  same,  that  more  dew 
Was  formed  between  midnight  and  sunrise  than  between  sun- 
set and  midnight,  though  the  positive  quantit}'  of  moistme 
in  the  air  muat  have  l^en  less  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  time,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  precipitation  of 
part  of  it.  The  reason,  no  dcFubt,  is  the  eold  of  the  atmo- 
sphere being  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  prior  part  of 
the  night'  • 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  dew  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  Aristotle  (Meteor,  i.  10)  supposed  dew 
to  be  a  species  of  rain  formed  inf  the  lower  atmosphere  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  which  had  been  carried  up 
during  the  day  by  evaporation  being  condensed  by  the  cold 
of  the  night  into  minute  drops.  In  1788  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Glasgow  published  a  paper  on  hoar-frost  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  sup- 
poses thai  cold  is  occasioned  by  the  forniatioci  ni  the  dew. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Six  <^iKrimunit  nteil  a 
paper  to  the  Roval  Society  in  which  he  imagm<!s  Uiat  dew 
proceeds  partly  from  the  low  temperature  of  ihe  air  through 
which  the  dew  already  formed  in  the  atnr  asp  hero  had  ae^ 
scended,  and  partly  from  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  groqnd,  on  which  his  thermometer  had  been  placed. 

In  a  subsequent  and  posthumous  work  printed  in  1794, 
the  cold  of  the  grass  is  nowever  attributed,  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  altogether  to  the  dew  de- 
posited upon  it  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  observed,  that  the 
production  of  dew  is  accompanied  with  cold  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  greater  than  in  the  atmosphere  a  few  foet 
above,  &e  diffei«noes  being  frequently  6,  10,  or  even  more 
degrees  of  Farenheit's  sca&.  This  cold,  as  has  just  been 
mentioned,  was  oonsidered  as  the  effeet  of  Uie  formation 
of  the  dew,  though  this  conclusion  involved  a  very  eon^ 
iiderable  difficulty ;  for  as  th«  transition  of  a  body  f^om  the 
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state  of  vapour  to  the  fluid  or  solid  form  is  always  accom- 
fMinied  with  an  evolution  of  heat,  it  might  he  expected  that 
the  surface  on  which  the  dew  is  deposited,  and  still  more 
that  on  which  the  hoar  frost  is  formed,  would  have  its  tem- 
perature raised,  and  no  cause  appears  why  it  should  be  de- 
pressed. 

Dr.  Wells,  however,  after  verifying  the  facts  observed, 
ascertained  by  numerous  observations  and  experiments, 
that  the  cold  at  the  surface,  compared  with  that  of  the  air 
above,  precedes  the  formation  of  dew,  and  often  exists 
without  dew  being  formed ;  and  that  bodies  become  colder 
than  the  neighbouring  air  before  they  are  dewed.  The  cold 
therefore  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  dew  was  found  by  Dr.  Wells  to  be  the  cause  of  it 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  causes 
which  produce  this  low  temperature  of  the  earth,  while  the 
incimibent  air  is  at  a  higher  temperature  ?  This  is  shown  by 
the  experiment*  and  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wells  to  be  caused 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  without  an  equivalent  return.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  allows  a  portion  of  the  heat  wliich  it 
receives  from  the  solar  rays  to  escape  by  radiation  w  hen 
their  action  is  withdrawn :  hence  its  temperature  falls ;  and 
if  the  air,  holding  watery  vapour  dissolved,  rest  upon  it 
without  much  agitation  (a  circumstance  by  which,  as  the 
constant  renewal  of  warm  air  imparts  heat,  the  effect 
would  be  counteracted),  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  be  con- 
densed on  the  surface,  and  if  the  temperature  is  still  lower, 
will  be  congealed :  thus  it  is  that  dew  and  hoar-frost  are 
formed  only  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  for  the  clouds 
return  an  equivalent  portion  of  radiant  heat 

Dew  forms  in  very  different  quantities  on  different  sub- 
stances under  the  same  circumstances;  thus  on  metals 
it  is  sparingly  deposited ;  on  glass  it  forms  abundantly,  as 
it  does  also  on  straw,  grass,  cloth,  paper,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Now  as  the  metals  radiate  heat  imperfectly,  and 
the  other  bodies  mentioned  in  a  much  greater  degree,  they 
become  consequently  colder  than  the  metals,  and  hence 
condense  more  vapour  into  dew. 

Animal  substances  are  among  those  which  acquire  dew 
m  the  greatest  quantity ;  among  these  Dr.  Wells  found  that 
swan's-down  exhibited  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  in  general, 
and  was  also  most  easily  managed,  as  it  was  used  while 
adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  bird.  On  other  occasions  wool 
was  employed,  and  the  following  statements  are  the  results 
of  Dr.  Wells's  experiments  with  respect  to  the  influence 
which  several  differences  in  the  situation,  mechanical  state, 
and  real  nature  of  bodies  have  upon  the  production  of  dew. 

A  general  fact  is,  that  whatever  dimmishes  the  view  of 
the  sky,  as  seen  from  the  exposed  body,  occasions  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  which  is  formed  upon  it  to  be  less  than  would 
have  occurred  if  the  exposure  to  the  sky  had  been  com- 
plete ;  two  parcels  of  wool,  each  weighing  ten  gi'ains,  were 
placed,  one  on  the  middle  of  a  board,  and  the  other  to  the 
middle  of  the  underside ;  the  two  parcels  were  an  inch 
asunder,  and  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air :  on 
weighing  the  two  portions,  it  was  always  found  that  the 
upper  portion  had  acquired  most  dew,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence being  twenty  grains  to  four  grains. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  observations  with  re- 
spect to  temperature  made  by  Dr.  Wells  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  August,  1813  :— 

7l».         8h. 
6h.45m.      Th.        Tta.tOm.   40m.      45m. 
Heat  of  air  4  feet  above 

the  grass  .        .        .     60i**      eoi**       69''      68**       54** 

„      wool  on  a  raised  ,< 

board     .  .53^        54^        51 }       48}      44^ 

„    swan's-down  on  the 
same  .         .     54j        63  51         47J      42^ 

„      surfkce  of  the 
raised  board  .        .     58         67         55} 

'„      grass  plat.         .53  51  49}       49        42 

Sir  Robert  Barker  and  Mr.  Williams  have  both  given 
accounts  of  the  process  by  which  ice  is  formed  in  Bengal, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  above  32°;  and  its  pro- 
duction was  attributed,  by  the  former  altogether,  and  by  the 
latter  in  great  measure,  to  cold  produced  by  evaporation. 
Dr.  Wells  s  experiments  however  show  not  only  that  the 
evaporation  which  occurs  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
effect,  but  that  the  cold  nroduced  by  radiation  alone  will 
satis&ctorily  explain  it.  On  the  subject  of  cold  produced 
by  radiation,  Dr.  Wells  makes  the  following  curious  state- 
ment: — *1  had  often,'  he  says,  •  in  the  pride  of  half  know- 


ledge, smiled  at  the  means  frequently  employed  by  gar- 
deners to  protect  tender  plants  from  cold,  as  it  appear^  to 
me  impossible  that  a  thin  mat,  or  any  such  flimsy  sub- 
stance, could  prevent  them  from  attaining  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  to 
be  injured.  But,  when  I  had  learned  that  bodies  on  the 
surface  of4he  earth  become  during  a  still  and  serene  night 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  by  radiating  their  heat  to  the 
heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a  just  reason  for  the 
practice  which  I  had  before  deemed  useless.'  And  he  fol- 
lows up  this  part  of  the  subject  by  relating  some  extremely 
simple  experiments  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice, 
and  in  explanation  of  the  effect  by  the  processes  of  rddiation 
and  reflexion  of  heat. 

DEWBERRY,  a  kind  of  bramble,  the  Rubiu  cofsiuM  at 
botanists,  so  named  because  its  black  shining  fruit  is  co- 
vered over  by  a  fine  waxy  white  secretion  resembling  dew. 
It  forms  the  type  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  European 
part  of  the  genus  Rtibus,  the  systematic  character  being 
digitate  leaves,  downy  or  hairy  lea&talks  or  stems,  leaflets 
green  on  the  under  side,  and  caXyx  standing  erect  about  the 
fruit, 

DEWSBURY  a  market-town,  parish,  and  township 
in  the  West  Riding  ofthe  county  of  York,  in  the  wapentakes 
of  Aggbrigg  and  Morley,  and  in  the  liberty  and  manor  of 
Wakefield.  It  is  5  miles  west  of  Wakefield,  8  miles  south- 
west of  Leeds,  33  south-west  of  York,  and  187  north-west 
of  London.  The  antient  importance  of  Dewsbury  is  con- 
nected more  with  ecclesiastical  than  with  civil  history.  In 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
parishes  in  England,  and  comprised  an  area  of  400  square 
miles,  including  the  present  parishes  of  Thomhill,  Burton, 
Almondbury,  Kirkheaton,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Mirfield, 
and  Halifax.  Dewsbury  was  the  centre  from  which  Chris- 
tianity was  diffused  through  this  part  of  the  island  in  Saxon 
times.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived 
from  its  first  Saxon  proprietor;  others  consider  that  the 
success  of  the  preaching  of  PauHnus,  the  first  archbishop 
of  York,  caused  the  place  of  his  residence  to  be  called  Duis- 
borough,  God's  town.  The  remains  of  Saxon  tombs  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicarage  garden,  near  the  church. 
Other  relics  of  the  same  people  have  also  been  found,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  exhibits  the  Saviour  in  the  act 
of  bestowing  his  benediction.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chan- 
cel, placed  on  a  cross  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  is  the 
following  inscription:  'Paulinus  hie  prodicavit  et  cele- 
bravit,  ad.  627.  This  is  not  the  identical  Saxon  wheel- 
cross,  but  a  fac-simUe  of  it  The  church  is  the  mother- 
church  of  the  district,  several  neighbouring  parishes  ac- 
knowledging their  original  dependence  by  their  prescriptive 
payments,  r^o  appearance  of  Saxon  architecture  is  pre- 
sented in  the  existing  edifice,  which  comprises  a  nave  and 
aisles ;  a  chancel ;  an  octagonal  vestry  on  the  north  side ;  and 
a  tower  finished  with  puinades  at  the  west  end^  The  living 
is  a  discharged  vicarage ;  it  is  endowed  with  200L  private 
benefactions,  and  200/.  royal  bounty.  Its  average  gross  in- 
come is  238/.  per  annum ;  it  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
There  is  a  second  church  in  the  township  of  Dewsbury, 
which  was  erected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in 
1827;  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  township 
are,  two  for  Weslevan  Methodists,  one  for  the  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  one  K>r  Primitive  Methodists,  one  for  Indepen- 
dents, and  one  for  Quakers ;  there  are  several  other  dissent- 
ing chapels  in  the  parish. 

The  public  educational  establishments  at  Dewsboir  are 
Wheelwrights'  Charity,  a  school  recently  erected  under  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancerv  at  an  expense  of  600/^  for 
the  instruction  of  100  boys  and  100  girls  on  the  national 
system ;  the  Dewsbury  charity  school,  containing  100  boys, 
which  has  an  endowment  of  100/.  per  annum  (the  master's 
salary  is  80/.  a  year);  an  infants'  school;  and  several  daily- 
schools.  The  Sunday-schools  of  Dewsbury  are  attached  to 
different  places  of  worship,  and  instruct  about  1500  children. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill  rising 
fi-om  the  river  Calder.  It  has  several  good  streets,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas.  As  a  place  of  manu&cture  it  is  rising  in  im- 
portance, and  its  ketones  furnish  large  supplies  of  bUnkets^ 
woollen  cloths,  and  carpets.  Coal  is  abunaant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  water  of  the  Calder  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  its  fulUng  properties.  The  commercial  facilities  of 
the  town  are  increased  by  good  roads ;  and  the  communi- 
cation by  water  is,  eastward  by  the  Calder  navigation*  and 
i^estward  by  the  Calder  and  Huddersfield  canal     Thus 
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access  is  obtained  to  Wakefield,  Leeds,  Selby,  and  Hull ; 
and  by  Huddersfield  to  Manchester,  Rochdale,  Liverpool, 
and  the  other  commercial  towns  in  Lancashire.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  is  as  follows :  Dewsbury 
8272;  Osset  5325;  Soothill  3849;  Hartshead-cum-Chfton 
2408 ;  making  a  total  of  1 9,854.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1821  was  16,261.  The  market-day  at  Dewibury 
IS  Wednesday.  There  are  three  fairs  in  the  course  of  the 
Year.  Ossett  is  a  large  manufacturing  township,  midway 
between  Dewsbury  arid  Wakefield ;  it  nas  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Dewsbury,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  In 
the  township  of  Soothill  are  two  villages,  called  Earls  Hea- 
ton  and  Hanging  Heaton,  each  of  which  have  churches 
which  were  erected  in  1825-7  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners. Hartshead-cum-Clifton  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Morley ;  it  has  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Dewsbury,  in  a  fine 
situation,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  the 
Calder.  In  this  township  the  tomb  of  the  notorious  free- 
booter, Robin  Hood,  is  pointed  out  Whether  he  was  an 
outlaw  of  noble  parentage  or  of  humble  birth  is  not  clear ; 
the  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  designates  him  as  '  Robert,  earl 
of  Huntingdon.'  (Balnea's  Directory  qf  Yorkshire  ;  Allen's 
History  qf  Yorkshire.) 

DE  WITT,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  the  province  of 
Holland,  in  September,  1625.  His  father  was  burgomaster 
of  his  native  town,  and  member  of  the  states  of  Holland, 
in  whidi  capacity  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  whose  power  and  influence  had  been  looked  upon 
with  jealousy  ever  since  the  time  of  Bameveldt  by  a  con- 
siderable party  in  that  province.  [Barneveldt.]  John 
de  Witt,  wno  inherited  his  father's  principles,  was  made  in 
1652  ^nd  pensioner  of  Holland,  an  office  which  gave  him 
great  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the  States  General 
or  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Seven  United  provinces,  in 
which  the  vote  of  the  rich  and  populous  province  of  Hol- 
land generally  carried  with  it  that  of  the  majority.  The 
time  appeared  favourable  to  the  anti-Orange  party.  William 
II.  of  Orange,  the  last  stadtholder,  had  died  in  1650,  and 
his  posthumous  son,  afterwards  William  lU.  of  England,  was 
an  infant.  The  object  of  De  Witt  and  his  party  was  to  pre- 
vent in  future  the  union  of  the  offices  of  stadtholder,  cap- 
tain-general, and  high-admiral  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
which  had  rendered  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orange 
almost  equal  to  sovereigns,  and  which  was  certainly  incon- 
sistent with  the  title  oi  a  republic,  assumed  by  the  united 
provinces.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  each  of 
these  provinces,  forming  a  separate  state,  >^as  in  fact  go- 
vemea  by  an  aristocracy,  the  respective  states  or  legislature 
of  each  consisting  of  the  nobles,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
principal  towns,  who  were  elected  by  the  wealthier  burghers ; 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  having  no  share  in  the 
elections.  Generally  speaking  then,  the  so-called  repub- 
lican party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  successively  Bame- 
veldt and  De  Witt,  stmggled  for  the  continuation  or  exten- 
sion of  their  collective  power  against  the  House  of  Orange, 
whose  influence  tended  to  establish  a  form  nearly  mo- 
narchical. But  that  House  was  popular  with  the  lower 
classes,  and  was  supported  by  the  majoritv  of  the  clergy. 
The  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  Unitea  Provinces  may 
be  seen  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  Utrecht,  which  was  their 
declaration  of  independence.  During  the  minority  of 
William  III.,  the  office  of  stadtholder  was  considered  as 
abolished,  and  the  States  General  exercised  the  supreme 
authority :  De  Witt  was  the  soul  of  their  deliberations,  and 
he  managed,  especially  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
with  great  ability.  He  negotiated  the  peace  with  Crom- 
well in  1654,  by  a  secret  article  of  which  it  was  agreed  ihat 
no  member  of  the  House  of  Orange  should  be  made  stadt- 
holder or  high  admiral.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  De  Witt  dreading  the  family  connexion  between  him 
and  young  William,  sought  the  alliance  of  France  in  1664. 
A  war  broke  out  between  England  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, which  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  English,  but 
De  Witt,  by  his  firmness  and  sagacity,  repaired  the  losses 
of  his  countrvmen ;  and  while  negotiations  for  peace  were 
pending,  he  hastened  their  conclusion  by  sending  an  arma- 
ment under  Ruyter,  which  entered  the  Thames  and  burnt 
some  of  the  English  shipping  in  the  Medway.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  peace  of  Breda,  J  uly,  1667.  The  encroaching 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  aimed  at  taking  possession  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  now  excited  the  alarm  of  De 
Witt,  who  hastened  to  form  a  triple  alliance  with  England 
and  Sweden,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  possessions  of  Spain. 


In  his  anxiety  to  secure  his  country  against  the  approach 
of  the  French,  he  caused  the  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 
States  General  at  once,  instead  of  first  referring  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act,  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  various  provinces  separately.  This  was  a  cause  of  vio- 
lent obloquy  against  De  Witt.  While  thus  occupied  with  the 
foreign  relations,  he  did  not  forego  his  plans  concerning  the 
internal  policy  of  his  country  and  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  the  Orange  family  from  power.  In  1667  the  states  of 
Holland,  at  his  suggestion,  passed  *  a  perpetual  edict,'  abo- 
lishing for  ever  the  office  of  stadtholder.  De  Witt  at  the 
same  time  introduced  the  greatest  order  and  economy  into 
the  finances  of  the  province  of  Holland.  But  all  De  Wilt's 
calculations,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  were  baffled  by  the 
intrigues  with  which  Louis  XIV.  contrived  in  1672  not 
only  to  detach  Charles  II.  from  the  Dutch  alliance,  but  to 
engiage  him  in  a  counter-alliance  with  himself  against  Hol- 
land. The  French  armies  now  suddenly  invaded  the 
United  Provinces,  Louis  XIV.  entered  Utrecht,  and  his 
troops  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Amsterdam.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  not  having 
taken  measures  for  resistance,  and  especially  in  not  having 
placed  their  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  the  blame 
was  chiefly  thrown  upon  De  Witt.  In  this  emergency^ 
William,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  was  called  to  the 
command  of  the  forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  popular  clamour.  Cornelius  de  Witt,  John's 
brother,  who  had  filled  several  important  stations,  both 
civil  and  military,  was  accused,  evidently  through  mere 
malignity,  of  having  plotted  against  the  life  of  William  of 
Orange,  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  Hague,  and  tor- 
tured ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  the  charge,  was 
sentenced  to  banishment.  His  brother  John,  whose  life  had 
been  already  attempted  by  assassins,  resigned  his  office, 
and  went  to  the  Hague  in  his  carriage  to  receive  his  brother 
as  he  came  out  of  prison.  A  popular  tumult  ensued,  the 
furious  mob  forced  its  way  into  the  prison,  and  murdered 
both  brothers  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  whose 
private  character  and  simplicity  were  as  exemplary  as  hia 
abilities  were  high.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs,  which  were 
published  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  which  there  is  much  infbr- 
mation  on  the  political  and  financial  condition  of  Holland 
at  the  time.  (Cerisier,  Histoire  des  Provinces  Unies;  Sir 
William  Temple,  Observations  on  the  United  Provinces; 
the  Netherland  Historian^  8vo.,  Amsterdam,  1675,  &c.) 

DEXA'MINE,  a  genus  of  amphipodous  crustaceans 
established  by  Dr.  Leach. 

Generic  character,"  Antennco  three  jointed,  the  last  seg- 
ment composed  of  a  number  of  minute  joints ;  first  segment 
shorter  than  the  second;  upper  antenna  longest  Eyes 
oblong,  not  prominent,  inserted  behind  the  superior  an- 
tennoo.  Lees  fourteen ;  first  and  second  pairs  monodactyle, 
with  a  small  compressed  hand;  other  pairs  furnished  with 
simple  claws.  ToiY,  on  each  side,  with  three  double  styles ; 
above,  with  one  small  style  on  each  side.  Body^  (including 
the  head)  twelve  jointed.  (Leach.) 

Example.  Dexamine  spinosa.  Body  shining,  the  ninths 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  segments  product  into  a 
spuie;  front  produced  and  bent  downwards  between  the 
antenniB.  The  first  joint  of  the  upper  antenneo  beneath 
towards  their  tips,  have  a  little  spine-like  process.  Length 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.     (Leach.) 

Locality. — Dr.  Leach  says  that  it  is  very  common  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  England,  and  is  often  taken  by  the 
shore-net,  or  beneath  stones  amongst  the  rocks  at  low  tide. 
The  legs,  he  observes,  are  easily  broken,  which  will  ac- 
count for  Montagu's  having  described  and  figured  it 
(Cancer,  Gammarus  spinosus)  without  the  monodactyle 
hands. 

DEXIA'RLK,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  sec- 
tion Creophila).  This  family,  established  by  M.  Robineau 
Desvoidy,  is  composed  chieflv  of  Meigen*s  genus  Dexia. 
The  species  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  neighbour- 
ing groups  by  the  greater  length  of  their  legs :  the  body  is 
generally  elongated  and  cylindrical,  but  sometimes  thick, 
depressed,  or  rounded.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is,  in 
most  of  the  species,  furnished  with  a  ridge  situated  betw  een 
the  deep  grooves  in  which  the  antennae  are  placed :  the 
antennse  are  rather  short,  and  the  stylet  is  generally  plu- 
mose :  the  eyes  are  separated  in  both  sexes,  and  the  males 
are  usually  larger  than  the  females.    These  flies  are  of  in- 
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offen«iV6  hahita:  they  are  usually  seen  on  flowers, 
juices  of  whtoh  aSosd  them  nQUiiriiinoi^. 

The  chief  characters  of  the  genera  contained  in 
DexiarisB  are  thrown  into  a  tabular  form  by  M»  Macquart, 
in  the  following  manner: —  » 

Proboscis  long.        Genus  1.  Proskna.    St.  Fargeau, 
Proboscis  short. 
Body  cylindrical. 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  wings  closed. 
Second  and  third  joints  of  the  aatennao  'of  equal 
length. 

Genus  2.    Zbuxia.    Meigen. 
Third  joint  of  the  antenn«B  longer  than  the  second. 
Genus  3.    Dinsra.    Deivoidy^ 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  wings  open. 
Antenna)  not  extending  to  the  opiatoma. 

G^nus  4,    Dkxia.    Meigen, 
AntennsD  extending  to  the  jBpistoma.  -  Legs  very 
long. 

Genus  5.    Scotiptv&a.    Macquart. 
Body  tolerably  broad,  depressed. 
Fore  pai:t  of  the  head  arched  (colours  brilliant). 
Genus  S<    Rvtica.    BenfCidff, 
Fore  part  of  the  head  flat  (colours,  black  or  yellow), 
Styjeft  of  the  antennca  naked. 

Genua  7,    Gymnostyla.    Macquart. 
Stylet  of  the  aattnnie  covered  with  fine  hairs. 

Crenus  8.    Oicalooastbiu    Macquart. 
Of  the  genus  Prosma,  Maoouart  deseribes  only  two 
species,  one  of  which  inhabits  SuFop^  and  the  other  is 
ftom  Brazil. 
Of  the  genus  Zeuxia  but  one  species  is  known. 
The  genus  Dinera  contains  five  species,  one  of  which 
inhabits  Brazil,  jand  the  oUiers  are  found  in  various  parts 
c^f  Europe.  .   . 

The  genus  Dexia  contains  twelve  species,  almost  all  of 
which  are  European, 

The  genus  ScoHptera  contains  two  species ;  they  are  of 
ooi>siderable  si^e,  aikL  inhajbit  Brazil.     -  r 

i?t^t^— -The  species  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  confined 
to  New  Holland:  they  are  generally  oflarge  si*. 

The  genus  Qymnostyla  contains  three  species,  two  of 
which  are  from  BrazU.  and  the  third  is  from  SurinaoL 

The  last  genus,  Omalogaster,  contains  fopr  species,  all  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

DEXTRINE,  a  name  which  has  been  given,  but  proba- 
bly without  sufficient  cause,  to  a  soluble  portion  of  starch. 
[Starch.] 

DEY.  The  origin  of  the  word  dey  is  uncertain.  Some 
have  derived  it  from  the  Turkish  cWV,  *  a  maternal  uncle,' 
and  have  supposed  that  this  designation  was  given  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  states  of  Barbary  to  €!(press  their  almost  pa- 
ternal authority  in  the  (Xtoman  empire,  and  the  high 
esteem  iu  which  they  were  held  by  the  Porte.  The  name 
is  at  all  events  of  more  antient  date  than  the  Ottoman  do- 
minion in  northern  Africa,  since  we  find  it  used  as  eariy  as 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  c^tury  a*  the  title  of  the  emissa- 
ries of  the'  Assassins  or  IsmaeUtes.  The  dimity  of  dey 
in  the  states  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  is  not  here- 
ditary: on  the  death  of  a  dev,  his  successor  is  chosen  from 
among  the  highest  civil  ana  military  authorities,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Turkish  troops  stationed  in  each  of  the 
three  states.  He  must  be  of  a<  certain  age  and  experience, 
and  of  acknowledged  valour :  forpieidy  hot  was  also- required 
to  be  a  Turk,  and  to  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; 
but  to  this  rule  there  have  been  many  exceptions.  On  the 
election  of  a  new  dey,  the  mufti  of  high-pfiest  of  the  state 
reminds  him  publicly  of  the  duties  of  the  ollioe ;  and  the 
sultan  reco^ises  his  election  by  sending  him  a  robe  of  ho- 
nour and  (smoe  the  l^eginning  of  the*  last  century)  by  con- 
ferring the  title  of  pasha  upon  him.  Properly,  the  deys  are 
vassals  of  the  Porte ;  but  greater  privileges  are  conceded  to 
them  than  to  the  governors  of  any  other  external  province 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
Porte  they  have  shown  so  much  independence,  that  their 
allegiance  to  the  mnd  seignior  is  almost  nominal.  In 
his  own  state  the  dominion  of  each  dey  is  perfectlv  free 
from  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.  He  is  elected 
fur  life ;  but  the  Porte  pretends  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
of  deposing  him  if  he  does  not  give  satisfaction.  In  his 
administration  the  dey  is  assisted  by  a  diwan,  or  privy 
council :  but  he  frequentlv  sets  the  advice  of  that  body  at 
deflanoe,  and  rules  with  aespotio  power.    In  tho  choice  of  a 


new  dey  much  depends  on  the  incUnation  of  the  army ;  and 
the  election  is  seldom  accomplished  without  bloMshed. 
The  troops  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the  dey ;  and  if 
they  are  not  paid  punctually,  or  if  any  measure  of  the  go- 
vernment gives  them  offence,  they  revolt,  and  the  dey 
often  loses  both  his  throne  and  his  life. 

At  Tunis  we  hear  of  an  elective  dey  since  about  the  year 
1 574,  when  KhSlif  was  invested  with  that  dignity.  Tripoli 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks  about  1551.  It  was 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  governed  by  pashas  or 
lieutenants  appointed  by  the  Porte:  firom  the  year  1600  a 
line  of  elective  deys  commenced,  the  first  of  whom  was  Mo- 
hammed Beg,  a  Greek  renegade.  Algiers  was  subject  to 
the  Ottomans  from  1516,  and  it  continued  to  be  governed 
by  pa^as  sent  from  Constantinople  till  1625.  In  tne  latter 
year  a  revolution  ensued,  which  terminated,  in  1628  in  the 
recognitioa  by  the  Porte  of  the  first  elected  dey  of  Algiers, 
Haji  Mohammed  Aga.  An  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte, 
and  bearing  the  title  of  pasha,  continued  to  be  sent  by  the 
grand  seignior,  in  order  to  keep  a  watchfiil  eye  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  dey:  but  this  system  gave  rise  to  constant 
jealousies  between  the  two  diiefl^,  and  from  1710  both  ap^ 
pointments  became  united,  inasmuch  as  the  Porte  granted 
the  rank  of  pasha  to  the  dey  himself,  thus  renouncing^ e^erv 
right  of  interfering  with  tiie  internal  pohoy  of  the  state.  A 
similar  arrangement  was  about  the  same  time  made  in  tha 
state  of  Tripoli.    [Aloiehs,  Tripoli,  Tuwis.] 

DHALAC  or  DAHALAG,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
situate  in  15''  53'  50"  N.  lat,  and  40**  40'  30"  E.  long.  Its 
extent  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  thirty-five, 
and  its  breadth  eighteen  miles.  It  is  the  largest  island  in 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is  low,  and  its  surface  level,  bekig  formed 
of  coralline  rocks  covered  with  sand,  but  destittite  of  all 
herba^  during  the  summer  heat,  except  a  small  quantity 
of  bent-grass  just  sufficient  to  feed  the  few  antelopes  and 
goats  that  are  on  ^e  island.  In  manv  places  there  are 
large  plantatbns  of  acacia  trees,  but  they  seldom  aittain 
above  eight  feet  in  height.  There  are  no  springs,  and  the 
rain  water  is  preserved  in  cisterns.  Bruce  says  there  were 
370 of  them;  Salt  heard  of  316,  but  it  seems  that  their 
number  is  mudi' smaller,  though  considerable,  more  than 
120  having  been  seen  by  the  ofiScers  of  the  Benares,  during 
their  late  survey  of  the  Red  Sea.  Tliere'  are  also  some 
tanks.  This  island  contains  two  harbours  for  small  vesselH, 
Dhalac  el  Kibeer  and  Dobelow.  No  kind  of  agriculture  is 
carried  on.  According  to  Bruce,  one-half  of  the  male  po- 
pulation of  the  island  are  always  employed  in  work  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Arabia,  and  by  their  labour  furnish  their 
families  with  dhurra  and  other  provisions;  when  their 
time  is  expired  they  are  relieved  by  the  other  half  They 
are  good  seamen  and  fishermen.  Very  elegant  baikets  are 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  doum-tree,  and  sent  to  Lobeiha 
and  Jidda.  The  island  contains  twelve  villages,  of  from 
50  to  100  houses  each.  (Bruce;  Lord  Valentia;  Welsted 
in  the  London  Geogr^  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

DHAR,  an  antient  and  formeriy  a  very  extensive  city 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  in  22**  35'  N.  lat.,  and  76*  24'  E. 
long.  It  covers  a  space  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and 
half  a  mile  broad,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  fortified  with  towers  at  intervals.  The 
pet  tab  or  fort  is  detached  from  the  eity  and  stands  on  a 
rising  ground.  Dhar  at  one  period  covered  a  much  greater 
extent  of  ground,  and  contained  at  least  20,000  houses ;  in 
1820  they  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  that  number,  but 
the  town  has  soitiewhat  increased  since  that  time.  The 
district  in  possession  of  the  Dhar  raiah  comprehends  about 
400  square  miles,  and  contains  179  villages,  and  about  40,000 
inhabitants.  When  the  Enghsh  entered  upon  the  occupation 
of  Malwa  in  1 8 1 7,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Dhar  raja^  then 
a  minor,  was  only  35,000  rupees,  but  in  the  oourse  of  a  few 
years  it  was  made  to  exceed  600,000.  The  most  important 
.  article  of  cultivation  is  opium,  but  the  soil  n  capable  of 
yielding  every  kind  of  tropical  production.  A  few  of  the 
villages  are  inhabited  by  Bheels ;  of  the  remaining  popula- 
tion fifteen-sixteenths  are  Hindus,  and  the  other  sixteenth 
Mohammedans. 

DIABETES,  the  discharge  of  a  preternatural  quantity 
of  urine,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  also  essen- 
tially changed.  In  this  disease  the  urine  is  not  only  un- 
usually large  in  quantity,  but  it  is  either  altogether  destitute 
of  several  «f  its  constituent  principles,  or  it  contains  them 
only  in  very  minute  proportions,  while  it  aoquirea  a  new 
ingredient,  a  quantity  of  sugar,  whic^^parts  to  i^  a  tweet 
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taste.  Medical  writers  are  not  agreed  whether  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  urine  with  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  saccliarine 
matter  to  render  it  sweet  to  the  taste  te  absolutely  essential 
to  the  disease ;  it  is  therefore  usually  divided  into  two 
species,  natnely,  diabetes  insipidus^  when  there  is  dis- 
charged a  prelematural  quantity  of  urine  \^'hich  is  perfectly 
insipid,  and  diabetes  meclitus,  when  the  unusual  quantity 
of  urine  which  is  voided  is  sweet  to  the  taste. 

The  discharge  of  si  larger  quantity  of  urine  than  natural, 
unaltered  in  its  chemicaf  constitution,  may  arise  from  nu- 
merous causes  of  a  temporary  nature,  scarcely  deserving 
the  name  of  a  disease,  and  certainly  not  forming  a  disease 
of  a  specific  character.  The  term  diabetes  should  therefore 
he  restricted  to  that  specific  disease  in  which  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  preternaturally  increased,  arid  its  chemical  com- 
position at  the  same  time  essentially  changed. 

In  diabetes,  properly  so  called,  the  urine  is  generally  so 
clear  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  enliiely  Mithout 
colour;  but  viewed  in  a  certain  light,  it  is  seen  to  be  slightly 
tinged  with  a  yellowish  green,  or  it  is  of  a  pale  s^t  raw  colour. 
Examined  by  the  taste,  it  is.  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
more  or  less  sweet ;  and  wheil  chemically  analyzed,  it  Is 
ascertained  to  contain,  usually  in  considerable  quantity, 
a  saccharine  matter,  which  is,  exactly  of  the  nature  of 
common  sugar.  Its  odour  likewise  i^  peculiar ;  it  is  com- 
monly compared  to  the  faint  odour  of  violets,  or  to  that  of 
sweet  whey  or  milk.  Its  specific  gravity  comtnonlj^  varies 
from  1,025  to  1,052.  The  principle  peculiar  to  healthy 
urine,  urea,  is  generally  very  much  diminished  in  q^uantity, 
though  the  best  chemists  have  never  observed  it  to  be 
altogether  absent.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no  litliic 
acid;  it  commonly  contains  the  usual- saline  ingredients, 
but  diminished  in  quantity;  blood  itself  is  sometime^ 
though  very  rarely,  found  in  it;  it  ^r  more  frequently 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  one  ingrediorit  of  the 
blood,  albumen ;  though  the  albumen,  when  it  exists  in  the 
urine,  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  chyle  rather 
than  in  blood.  From  a  table  given  by  Dr.  Henrjr,  it  ap- 
pears that  ten  pounds  of  diabetic  urine,  at  the  average  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1,040,  yields  upwards  of  a  pound  ana  a 
quarter  of  solid  extract. 

The  (](uantity  of  urine  voided  in  this  disease  is  sometimes 
enormous.  In  one  case  on  record,  it  amounted  to  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  52  pounds  in  the  24  hours;  but  instances 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  which  the  quantity  amounts 
to  from  25  to  35  pounds  every  24  hours  for  weets  or  even 
months  together.  Although  one  of  the  most  constant  0911- 
stitutional  symptoms  attendant  on  this  disease  is  inordinate 
thirst,  yet  the  urine  daily  voided  almost  always  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  liquids  drank,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  both 
solids  and  liquids ;  and  even  occasionally^  as  is  stated,  to 
have  been  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  whole  injesta. 
Where  can  this  quantity  come  from?  Some  physiplogists 
think  that  the  very  solids  of  the  body  are  melted  down  ai^d 
carried  off  by  the  urine,  whence,  as  they  suppose,  the  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  food 
and  drink  consumed;  others  with  more  reason  suppose  that 
the  supply  of  fluid  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  moisture 
firom  tne  air  by  the  respiratory  and  cutaneous  surfaces. 

The  diabetes  commonly  comes  on  slowly  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly, at  least  without  any  such  disorder  of  the 
general  health  as  to  attract  particular  notice.  Tt  therefore 
sometimes  exists  a  considerable  time  before  it  become 
known ;  and  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  urine  is  at 
length  discovered  by  accident ;  for  its  quantity  may  not  at 
first  be  very  much  increased,  or  if  increased  to  sucji  a 
degree  as  to  attract  notice,  the  circumstance  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  some  temporary  cause.  At  length,  however,  the 
constitution  manifestly  suffers;  the  strength  and  yigour 
fail,  the  patient  feels  languid  and  indisposed  to  make  any 
physical  exertion,  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  tongue  olammy ; 
there  is  unusual  thirst ;  a  slight  degree  of  fever  is  set  up, 
indicated  by  alternate  chills  and  heats ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  is  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
skin,  which  becomes  dry,  harsh,  and  sometimes  even  fur- 
furaceous,  or  apt  to  peel  off  in  scales.  The  thirst  now 
increases  to  sucn  a  degree  as  to  be  evidently  morbid ;  this 
is  often,  though  not  always,  accompanied  with  voracious 
appetite ;  and  the  quantity  of  urine  discharged  not  only 
decidedly  but  steadily  increases.  If  the  observation  of 
these  circumstances  should  lead  ,to  the  examination  qf  the 
urine,  it  is  found  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste  and  of  a  light 
green  or  pale  yellow  colour.    The  patient  meantime  is 


commbnly  observed  to  have  lost  flesh,  and  is  troubled  with 
a  sense  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with 
aching  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
course  of  the  urinaiy  passages.  The  bowels  are  usually 
costive,  the  brealhinjg^  short  and  oj^pressed,  -wiih  a  dry  tick 
ling  cough,  and  the  pulse  is  commonly  frequent.  As  the 
disease  sulvances,  all  these  symptoms  increase  in  intensity ; 
the  tongue  becomes  either  loaded  with  a  dark-coloured  fiu-, 
or  unnatm'ally  clean  and  of  a  dark  or  purplish  red  colour ; 
the  thirst  is  more  urgent;  the. appetite,  formerly  voracious, 
is  now  perhaps  abolisned  or  depraved ;  the  bowels  are  more 
constipated;  the  skin  more  harsh  and  scaly;  while  the 
unne,  increasing  in  quantity,  becomes  still  more  altered  in 
quality.  At  length  there  come  on  headache,  giddiness, 
occaisional  I053  of  vision,  impaired  memory,  and  diminished 
mental  energy.  The  debility  and  emaciation  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  patient  ginks  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever,  or  is'  suddenly  cut  off  by  consumption,  di-opsy, 
aii'i'kxy,  ur  ^Qiim  other  incurable  disease  established  in 
soiiit^  vUul  qrgim. 

From  tliii  uTecediii^  account  it  appears  that  this  disease 
is  generally  qt  a  chronic  character ;  but  it  sometimes  attacks 
in  nil  acute  form,  the  niarked  sjTuptoms  of  the  malady 
coming  ou  suddenly  in  a  prc\  ious  sjtate  of  apparent  healthy 
dnd  [1  roving  fatal  in  a  few  da}s. ,  This  however  is  very  rare. 
It  bddom  rutiii  its  course  undir  some  rponths,  and  it  some- 
titnt-a  la^U  sy\i?rtil  yearti.  It  frequently  disappears  for  a 
while,  cspcc I uli)  under  [^rap or  treatment,  and  then  recurs 
afiel^  ihy  lapie  of  a  lew  nio»-lhs  or  yeai's;  so  that  the  relief 
olbtained  i&oonvnionly  only  lettiporary,  the  disease  resuming 
at]  its  severity  from  a  .si  4;  lit  exposure  to  its  exciting 
foii^ps,  or  from  any  t  on^i'K  itible  deviation  from  the  proper 
diL't  tiTid  regirneu.  Hcnco  it  is  perhaps  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  physicians  that  it  is  absolutely  incurable. 
i)r.  Cullen  says,  Vin  all  the  instances  of  this  disease  which 
t  li^ve  myself  seen»  and  in  several  others  of  wliich  I  have 
b^en  informed,,  no  cure  of  it  has  ever  been  made,  though 
many  instances  pf  it  have  occurred,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  retnedies  recommended  by  authors  have  been  diligently 
employed:'  he  adds,  however,  *from,  the  testimony  of  se- 
veral authoi^s,  X,  belieye  the  disease  has  been  cured.'  There 
cannot  be  a  question  that  by  appropriate  remedies  and 
great  and  persevering  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  is 
capable  of  being  very  much  relieved,  and  even  of  being 
altogether  suspended  for  an  inclefinite  number  of  years. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  in^utit^ble ;  but  it  is  more  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  permanently  and  radically  cmed.  Much 
of  course  will  depend  on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  if ;  any  otl^er  disease  be  present,  on  the  kind 
of  malady  with  which  it  is  complicated.,  It  can  never 
be  considered  as  cured  ^ntil  thp  quality  as^  well  as  the 
quantity  of , the  urine  is  restored  to  a  natural  state. 

How  long  the  powers  of  liife  maybe  capable  of  sustainiiig 
such  an  abstraction  of , the  nutritive  fluid  as  is  implied  in 
the  constai|it  secretion  of  such  an  enormous  quantity  of 
urine  as  is  commonly  rqrmed  from  the  blood  in  this  dis- 
ease we  do  not  )inow»  because  diabetes  never  consists  in  the 
disordered  action  of  the  kidney  alone ;  it  is  seldom,  perhaps 
nevei:,  the  only  serious  disease  present.  The  skin  is  inva- 
riably in  a  disei^ed  state;  the  lupgs  are  never  perfectly 
sound;  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  observant  phy- 
sicians stable  that  they  tiave  never  met  with  a  case  in  which 
there  l^os  opt  been  manifest  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lung^  Al)  writers. on  the  subject  record  its 
frequent  complication  with  and  termination  in  consump- 
tion; and,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  indications  of  disease 
in  the  digestive  mucous  surfaces  and  in  the  hver  are  ab- 
sent. .  .  .._•..  • 
.  An  inspiection  of  the  orgMis  after  death  which  has  been 
made,^ith  great  cari^  dpesnot  throw  so  much  hght  on  the 
seat  and  nature  of  diabetes  as  might  have  been  expected. 
In  several  cases  in  which  the  sympto-ms  were  present  in  a 
very  intense  degree  during  ^ife,  m  appearance  of  change  of 
structure  in  the  urin^y  ofgan^  could  be  detected  aftw 
death.  In  general  however  tfee  kidiieys  are  larger  than 
natural;  more  turgid  with  blood;  more  flaccid;  softer,  and 
more  easily  torn.  ^ometimeSr  .though  rarely,  they  are  found 
in  the  contrary  conavtioB*  smaller  and  harder  than  natural, 
and  their  membranpui^  envelope  and  their  cortical  substance 
are  of  a.cartilaginoijB.flnniaess,  and  den^ty.  Several  ob- 
servers have  recorded  ihfi  i?eparJ||E#bJe  faet,  thai  the  organic 
nerves  whicli  supply  the  kidneys  are  greatly  enlarged  in 
si2e.    The  ureters  are  commoidy  dilated,  and  the  urinary 
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bladder  is  often  thickened.  It  is  obvious  that  these  morbid 
states  of  the  kidneys  may  be  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and 
not  the  causes  of  it.  Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  organs  most 
commonly  found  in  a  state  of  disease  are  the  mesenteric 
glands,  which  are  enlarged  and  hardened.  The  absorbent 
glands  in  general  are  occasionally  enlarged,  softened,  and 
more  vascular  than  natural ;  the  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes 
dilated,  and  the  lungs  are  constantly  found  studded  with 
tubercles  in  all  their  stages  of  disease.  Tliough  the  ftinc- 
tions  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver  are  so  often  dis- 
ordered during  life,  yet  it  is  comparatively  rare  that  any 
kind  or  degree  of  organic  change  is  discoverable  in  these 
organs  after  death.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
life  the  blood  is  in  a  morbid  state,  for  when  abstracted  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  crassamentum  is  found  loose, 
dark,  containing  a  smaller  portion  of  fibrin  than  natural, 
und  the  serum  is  of  a  whitish  colour ;  and  when  examined 
after  death,  the  blood  is  found  to  be  more  black  and  more 
tluid  than  natural,  and  to  contain  a  quantity  of  chyle  im- 
perfectly mixed  with  it. 

The  true  and  invariable  antecedents  of  diabetes,  or  its 

g roper  exciting  causes,  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
as  been  observed  to  come  on  after  exposure  to  several 
morbid  agents,  as  the  long-continued  application  of  cold 
and  moisture,  especially  after  the  body  had  been  previously 
over-heated,  implying  a  sudden  check  to  the  perspiration, 
and  a  corresponmng  determination  of  blood  from  tne  skin 
to  the  internal  organs ;  exhaustion  arising  from  excessive 
evacuations,  or  excessive  fatigue,  bodily  or  mental ;  in  short, 
whatever  greatly  and  suddenly  depresses  the  powers  of  life : 
but  such  causes  are  applied  in  all  their  intensity  to  the 
human  body  many  thousands  of  times  for  one  in  which  they 
produce  a  case  of  diabetes.  They  can  therefore  only  concur 
with  some  other  cause  to  nroduce  the  malady.    Wnat  that 

Eroximate  cause  is,  is  wholly  unknown.  It  would  seem 
owever  to  be  dependent  on  a  constitutional,  that  is,  an 
organic,  conformation  of  some  organ,  or  some  system  of 
organs ;  for  there  is  decided  evidence  that  it  is  an  heredi- 
tary disease.  In  one  instance  on  record,  seven  descendants 
of  a  diabetic  patient  died  of  the  malady ;  and  Dr.  Prout 
states  that  he  has  observed  it  to  descend  from  the  parent  to 
the  offspring  in  four  instances. 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  raised  about  the  perfect  cura- 
biUty  of  diabetes,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  decided 
control  which  a  judicious  plan  of  treatment  is  capable  of 
exerting  over  its  progress.  As  the  very  seat  of  the  di/sease 
is  unknown,  and  much  more  the  specific  morbid  action  upon 
which  it  depends,  it  is  obvious  that  no  local  remedy,  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  produce  any  specific  effect,  can  be  em- 
ployed with  the  least  chance  of  success. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  nutritive  fluid,  the  blood,  is  in 
a  morbid  condition,  and  the  circulation  itself  is  deranged. 
There  are  unequal  determinations  of  blood  to  different  parts 
of  the  system,  in  consequence  of  which  some  organs  are 
deprived  of  their  due  proportion  of  nutrient  matter,  and 
others  are  oppressed  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  it.  One 
of  the  most  constant  results  of  this  change  in  the  quality 
and  distribution  of  the  blood,  is  the  excitement  of  fever, 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  among  the  very  first  of  the 
signs  by  which  the  presence  of  this  disease  is  denoted. 
General  blood-letting  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  we  pos- 
sess in  directly  altering  the  constitution  and  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  by  altering  the  proportions  of  its  constituent 
elements,  and  the  degree  of  stimulus  afiforded  to  the  heart 
and  the  capillary  arteries.  In  the  early  or  acute  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  when  there 
is  perhaps  severe  pain  in  some  oreaji,  attended  with  a  sense 
of  heat,  and  when  the  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  and  sharp, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  subduing  these 
symptoms  and  removing  the  febrile  state,  is  a  most  efficient 
remedy,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  success  of  other  reme- 
dies. The  quality  of  the  blood  is  found  on  examination 
greatly  to  improve  imder  the  judicious  repetition  and  em- 
ployment of  this  remedy,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  increasing, 
and  even  the  quantity  of  urea  and  of  saline  ingredients  also 
increasing.  Even  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
when  the  disordered  circulation  of  the  blood  is  rather  local 
than  general,  when  there  is  evidence  of  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  and  still  more  of  the  kidneys, 
cupping  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  is  both  a  safe  and  an 
effectual  remedy.  But  when  the  pulse  b  rapid  and  weak, 
the  emaciation  considerable,  and  the  powers  of  life  decidedly 


impaired,  blood-letting,  either  general  or  topical,  can 
accomplish  no  rational  indication,  but  must  oo-operate  with 
the  mitlady  to  hasten  death. 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet  is  of  such  vital  importance.  As  far  as  it  is  possible 
by  a  collection  and  comparison  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  to 
jud^  of  the  seat  of  (he  disease,  it  would  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally in  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs.  The  sto- 
mach is  at  once  irritable  and  weak.  It  is  in  a  state  of  almost 
constant  craving  for  food,  yet  its  power  of  digestion  is  feeble. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  in  which  it  is  of  the  last  imjiort- 
ance  to  attend  strictly  both  to  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  the  aliment  Vegetable  matters,  more  especially  sweet 
and  acid  vegetables,  or  those  which  contain  in  the  greatest 
proportion  the  elements  of  sugar,  might  well  be  supposed 
d  priori  to  be  bad,  and  experience  shows  that  they  are  in 
the  highest  degree  deleterious.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which,  when  the  patient  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and 
even  when  the  disease  was  altogether  suspended,  the  par- 
taking of  such  vegetables  in  moderate  quanti^  at  a  single 
meal  has  brought  back  all  the  symptoms.  Animal  fbod 
should  form  tl^  main  portion  of  the  diet.  Books  have 
been  written  to  show  that  it  should  constitute  the  sole  diet ; 
but  it  never  can  constitute  the  sole  diet,  for  mortal  resolu- 
tion cannot  long  persist  in  the  exclusive  use  of  it ;  and  if  it 
could,  the  practice  would  defeat  its  own  object,  and  still 
farther  weaken  the  already  enfeebled  digestive  organs. 
Physiology  has  demonstrated  that  life  cannot  be  sustained 
by  one  kind  of  food  alone,  however  nutritious,  and  that  no- 
thing is  more  conducive  to  the  easy  performance  of  the 
process  of  digestion  than  a  due  mixture  of  different  kinds 
of  aliment.  In  the  present  case  experience  has  fully  shown 
that  all  the  curative  effect  which  can  be  obtained  from  what 
is  called  the  animal  regimen,  is  accomplished  by  making 
animal  matter  the  principal  part  of  the  diet,  and  combining 
with  this  a  small  proportion  of  the  farinaceous  vegetables. 
Animal  food  need  not  be  taken  oftener  than  twice  a  day, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  beef-steaks  or  mutton-chops 
imderdone  and  plainly  cooked  are  the  best.  The  quantity 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  quality.  The  meals 
should  not  be  at  greater  distances  than  five  or  six  hours 
apart,  and  any  solid  food  taken  oftener  than  every  three 
hours,  however  it  may  for  the  moment  allay  painful  sensa- 
tions, operates  unfavourably  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  best  drinks  are  distille'd-water,  lime-water,  alum-whey, 
and  the  Bristol  hot- well  and  Bath  wa'ters.  The  latter  espe- 
cially tend  powerfully  to  assuage  the  thirst;  but  moderation 
in  the  use  of  liquids  is  as  indispensable  as  in  that  of  solids, 
and  unless  the  patient  resolutely  co-operate  with  the  physi- 
cian in  controlling  his  inordinate  desire  fur  food  and  orink, 
no  plan  of  treatment  that  can  be  devised  will  succeed. 

The  bowels,  which  are  generally  costive,  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  lax  state ;  and  even  a  decidedly  purgative  course, 
steadily  persevered  in,  has  tended,  on  obvious  principles, 
greatly  to  lessen  the  urinary  discharge.  The  best  purga- 
tives are  rhubarb  combined  with  senna,  and  the  phosphato 
of  soda;  and  sulphur  forms  a  very  excellent  laxative. 

Next  to  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  state 
of  the  skin  requires  attention,  which  is  often  permanently 
improved,  with  a  proportionate  improvement  in  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  by  the  persevering  and  judicious 
employment  of  the  vapour  bath,  the  hot-air  balh,  the  sul- 
phur bath,  the  vigorous  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  and  warm 
flannel  clothing,  always  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin. 

As  a  part  of  the  re^men,  regular  daily  vigorous  exercise 
in  pure  air  is  of  great  importance. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  numerous  medicines  ha^^  been 
employed  with  a  view  of  acting  directly  on  the  secretion  of 
the  urine,  as  astringents,  tonics,  and  sedatives,  some  of 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  possessed  of  very  con- 
siderable power,  more  especially  opium,  camphor,  ammonia, 
the  carbonate  of  iron,  the  mineral  acids,  &c.  The  judicious 
selection  and  administration  of  these  powerful  agents,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  individual  case, 
in  combination  with  the  general  plan  of  treatment  whirfi 
has  been  stated,  will  tend  greatly  to  mitigate  the  urgent 
symptoms,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  a  permanent  cure. 

DIACAUSTIC.    [Refraction  ;  Optics.] 

DIA'COPE,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Acanlhop- 
terygii,  and  famOy  PercidcB,  and  belonging  to  that  section 
of  the  family,  in  which  the  species  have  less  than  seven 
branchiostegous  rays,  and  an  interrupted  lateral  line. 
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This  genus  is  allied  to  Serranus,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  diere  being  a  notch  or  emargination  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  preoperculum,  into  which  is  fitted  a  projecting  tu- 
bercle. 

Many  large  and  beautifdl  species  of  this  genus  inhabit 
the  Indian  seas.  Diacope  octolineata,  a  very  beautiful 
species,  caueht  off  the  coast  of  the  Mauritius,  is  of  a  bril- 
bant  reddish  yellow  colour,  shaded  into  white  on  the  belly, 
and  is  adorned  with  four  longitudinal  blue  stripes  on  each 
side  of  the  food^ ;  these  stripes  are  margined  with  black. 
It  is  about  ten  mches  in  length. 

Some  of  the  species  are  known  to  have  attained  the 
length  of  three  feet  and  upwards. 

DIADEl^PHIA,  the  seyenteenth  class  in  the  Linnsean 
system  of  arranging  plants.  Strictlv  speaking,  it  ought  to  con- 
tain no  genera  but  those  which  have  their  stamens  united 
into  two  equal  or  unequal  parcels ;  but  as  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  leguminous  genera  it  is  customary  to  place  m  it 
all  the  papilionaceous  plants  which  have  united  stamens, 
whether  m  one  parcel  or  two.  This  and  similar  plans 
render  the  Linneean  system  more  natural,  but  destroy  its 
use  as  an  artificial  guide  to  the  determination  of  the  name 
of  a  plant. 

DIADE'MA  (Zoology).    [Cirripkda,  vol.  vii.  p.  210.] 

DIADUMENIA'NIJS,  MARCUS  OPEnLlUS  ANTO- 
NI'NUS,  was  the  son  of  Macrinus,  who  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers  after  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  a.d.  217. 
After  his  father's  elevation,  Diadumenianus,  who  was  then 
at  Antioch,  was  proclaimed  Ceesar  by  the  soldiers,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  at  Rome.  He  was  not  quite  ten  years 
of  age,  but  is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome  and  grace- 
ful in  his  person.  The  reign  of  Macrinus  lasted  only  four- 
teen monttis ;  a  military  insurrection,  excited  by  Mesa,  the 
aunt  of  Caracalla,  who  wished  to  put  on  the  throne  her 
grandson  Bassianus,  also  called  Heliogabalus,  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Macrinus,  who  was  defeated  near  Antioch,  and 
afterwards  made  prisoner,  but  killed  himself.  Diadume- 
uianus,  who  had  escaped  from  Antioch,  was  also  seized  and 
put  to  death,  a.d.  218.  He  has  been  numbered  among  the 
emperors,  because  his  father  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign 
is  said  to  have  proclaimed  him  Augustus  and  his  colleague 
in  the  empire.  (Lampridius  in  Sistoria  Augtuta;  Dion, 
Epitome,  B.  78.) 


CSoln  of  Dladamenluiat. 
BritUli  MuMom.    Actual  Site.    Copper.    Wmght  345i  grain* 

DIAGONAL,  a  line  drawn  from  comer  to  corner  any 
line  drawn  from  point  to  point  of  a  figure,  which  is  not  part 
of  its  boundary,  provided  the  two  extreme  points  be  in  the 
intersection  of  boundary  lines. 

DIAGONAL  SCALE.  Equidistant  parallel  lines  cut 
cdl  lines  drawn  across  them  into  equal  parts.  Consequently 
a  set  of  equidistant  parallels  laid  down  upon  a  ruler,  with 
oblique  lines  of  various  lengths  drawn  across  them,  give 
with  the  compasses,  the  means  of  immediately  taking  off 
various  proportions  of  those  lines.  But  the  common  dia- 
gonal scale  ui  as  follows,  and  facilitates  the  laying  down  of 
9    8    7    6    6    4    3    s    I    « 


the  hundredths  of  units  in  a  scale  of  equal  ports.  *A  de- 
scription of  its  use  will  immediately  suggest  the  principle  of 
it  to  any  one  slightly  acquainted  with  geometry.  A  B  is  the 
unit  of  the  scale  (usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch) :  the  dia 
gonal  scale  professes  to  determine  the  hundredth  part  of 
this,  or  the  four-hundreth  of  an  inch,  and  may  perhaps, 
with  care,  be  depended  on  within  the  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch.  By  taking  off  various  lines,  and  writing  their  nume- 
rical designations  opposite,  we  may  show  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  the  construction. 

aA=rOO  atf  =  l*21  /A  =  l-22  m;?=l-96 
ac  =  l-01  //=r02  lk=Vb2  qv  =  i'37 
arf=l'n     lg=l'l2    a?y=l*54    qw=:l'67 

DIA'GORAS  OF  MELOS,  known  also  by  the  name  of 
the  Atheist,  flourished,  according  to  Suidasin,  the  78th  Olym- 
piad, 468 — 5  B.C.  Mr.  Clinton  lias  adopted  this  date ;  but 
Scaliger  (in  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  101)  placed  him  considerably 
later,  fixing  his  flight  from  Athens  in  the  year  415  b.c.  ; 
and  he  has  been  generally  followed.  The  date  which  Mr. 
Clinton  has  taken  is  the  more  probable.  Tlic  precise  deter- 
mination however  of  the  time  of  Diagoras  is  not  of  much 
importance,  as  he  is  only  known  for  his  open  denial  of  the 
existence  of  gods,  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  part 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Diagoras  is  said  to  have  broached  atheism  on  seeing  a 
man  who  had  stolen  one  of  his  writings  and  published  it  as 
his  own  go  unpunished  for  the  crime.  (Sext.  Empir.  adv 
Math.  p.  318.)  On  account  of  this  atheism  it  is  generally 
said  that  the  Athenians  put  a  price  upon  his  head,  offering 
one  talent  to  any  one  who  should  kill  him,  and  two  to  any 
one  who  should  bring  him  alive ;  though  Suidas,  Athena 
goras  and  Tatian  attribute  the  indignation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  consequent  flight  of  Diagoras,  to  his  having 
divulged  the  nature  of  some  of  their  mysteries.  It  is  not 
impossible  however  that  this  should  have  been  one  of  the 
overt  acts  by  which  his  character  for  atheism  was  esta- 
blished; in  which  case  the  two  accounts,  which  seem  to 
differ,  would  really  coincide.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bought 
as  a  slave  by  Democritus,  and  also  to  have  met  his  death  by 
shipwreck.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  611,  B.)  Aristophanes  in  his 
play  of  the  Clouds,  one  object  of  which  was  to  raise  a  reli- 
eious  outcry  against  Socrates,  has  maliciously  fastened  on 
him  the  odious  name  of  the  Melian.  {Clouds,  830.) 

Mhaa  {Var.  Hist,  ii.  23)  says  that  Diagoras  assisted  Ni- 
codorus  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of  the  Mantineans.  Dia- 
goras was  also  a  lyric  poet,  though  some,  apparently  without 
sufficient  grounds,  have  attempted  to  separate  the  l\ric 
poet  from  the  atheist  (Bayle's  Dictionary;  Fabricii, 
Bibliotheca  Graces  ed.  Harles,  vol.ii.  pp.  119  and  655.) 

DIAGRAM,  a  mathematical  figure  of  any  kind. 

DIAL,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  hour  of  the 
day  from  the  shadow  of  a  point  or  line  upon  a  graduated 
surface.  The  shadow  may  bo  that  formed  by  the  hght  oj 
the  sun  or  moon,  and  either  direct  or  reflected.  The  dial, 
when  the  sun  is  used,  is  called  a  sun-dial ;  and  when  the 
moon,  a  moon-dial.  The  latter  kind,  as  well  as  those  iu 
which  the  light  is  reflected,  are  mere  objects  of  scientifu; 
curiosity,  and  no  further  notice  will  be  given  of  them  in 
this  work;  but  the  history  and  structure  of  the  sun-dial 
will  be  found  under  Gnomon,  Hour-Line,  and  Sun-Dial 

DIALECT  (^loXcicroc,  iia-Xky-iaQai,  to  converse),  an  appel- 
lation given  to  a  language  when  spoken  of  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  some  other  language  wnich  it  resembles  in  its 
general  features,  though  differing  from  it  moi*e  or  less  in 
the  details.  Almost  all  the  languages  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  may  be  arranged  in  distinct  classes  or  fami- 
lies, and  the  relationship  subsisting  between  the  members 
is,  generally  speaking,  pretty  obvious.  Sometimes  the  parent 
language  from  whicn  they  are  all  descended  is  still  extant, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  frequently  easy  to  trace  the  variations 
in  orthography,  inflexion,  and  conjugation  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  to  determine  the  principles  which  governed 
these  changes.  These  inquiries,  whenever  they  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted,  are  of  the  ereatest  importance,  as 
well  to  the  cntical  historian  as  to  the  philologer ;  for  the 
language  of  a  people  points  at  once  to  their  mental  charac- 
teristics and  the  external  changes  to  which  they  have  from 
time  to  time  been  exposed.  Thus  the  Dorian  dialect  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  the  broadness  and  harshness  of  its 
vowel  sounds,  corresponds  to  the  grave  and  austere  cha- 
racter of  the  Dorian  people :  and  whenever  a  warlike  race 
has  taken  up  its  abode  among  a  peaceful  agricultural 
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population,  traces  of  this  mixture  of  population  are  always 
found  in  the  language,  in  whi<;h  the  m  Jitary  and  political 
terms  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  conquerors* , 
while,  for  the  words  referring  to  farming  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy, the  aboriginal  lanjjuage  is  retained.  This  is  strik- 
ingly the  case  in  the  Latm  and  English  languages.  The 
two  most  widely  diffused  families  of  languages  known  to  us 
are  the  Indian-Gothic  and  the  Semitic ;  the  former  includes 
the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian, 
Sclavonian,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  dialects,  in  which  the  re- 
semblances, though  sometimes  rather  distant,  are  still  more 
or  less  perceptible.  The  Semitic  family  contains  the  He- 
brew, Syriac,  and  Arabic  tongues,  with  others  less  known 
to  modern  Orientalists.  Many  of  these  primary  dialects 
are  divided  into  several  sub-dialects  ;  for  instance,  the  an- 
cient Greek  had  at  least  three  distinct  dialects,  the  ^olian, 
Dorian,  and  Ionian. 

The  differences  in  the  modes  of  speaking  in  England  can 
hardly  be  called  dialectical,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
dialect  has  been  explained:  such  differences,  generall} 
speaking,  are  nothing  more  than  peculiar  words  or  phrases 
which  the  written  language  has  not  adopted,  but  which  are 
not  the  less  on  that  account  genuine  members  of  that  Teu- 
tonic family  of  which  the  written  language  itself  is  only  a 
part 

But  80  far  as  any  of  these  varieties  have  been  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  are  admitted  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  to  be  a  &ithful  representation  of  the  lan- 
guage in  daily  use  among  them,  so  far  such  varieties  may 
not  inaptly  be  called  dialects.  Such  are  many  of  the  poems 
of  Burns  and  parts  of  the  novels  of  Scott.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation in  England,  the  words  'provincialism*  and  *di»- 
iect '  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  and  as  expressing  some 
usage  of  language  which  is  at  variance  with  the  estaUished 
language  of  the  educated' and  that  of  the  best  writers.  Il 
is  however  only  a  vulgar  mistake  to  consider  such  words  as 
*  corruptions  *  of  language,  which  they  very  rarely  are.  Ai 
a  general  rule,  such  words  and  phrases  and  such  peculiar 
pronunciations  as  characterise  nearly  every  county  of  Eng- 
land, are  of  the  genuine  Teutonic  stock ;  and  that  language 
which  is  now  the  established  language  of  literature,  and 
which  has  rejected  some  of  the  so-called  provincialisms  and 
adopted  others,  might,  under  different  political  circum- 
stances, have  contained  these  elements  in  a  different  pro- 
portion. If  the  metropolis  of  England  had  been  on  the 
Severn,  the  Humber,  or  the  Tyne,  who  can  say  how  much 
the  written  language  might  have  been  aflfected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance ? 

DIALECTICS  (^taX•Jc^ucl)  r«x»"?).  the  old  name  for  the 
practical  part  of  logic.  The  word  properly  signifies  *the 
art  of  conversation,'  and  its  use  as  a  name  fc«  the  art  of 
reasoning  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Zeno  the 
Eleatic,  who  was  the  first  compiler  of  a  system  of  logic,  was 
also  the  §rst  writer  of  dialogues.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  formal  argumentation  among  the  Greeks  was 
generally  carried  on  by  means  of  question  and  answer,  and 
Aristophanes  uses  the  more  common  word  dialexis  (^cdXt^tc), 
to  signify  the  logic  of  the  Sophists.  There  were  several 
systems  of  logic  between  2^no  and  Plato,  as,  for  instance, 
tnose  of  Protagoras,  Polus,  Gorgias,  Euclid,  and  Eubuhdes. 
Socrates  never  committed  any  thing  to  writing ;  but  if  we 
take  the  representations  given  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  so  far  as  they  agree,  we  must  look 
upon  him  as  in  some  measure  the  originator  of  Plato's 
scientific  method  of  arguing.  (See  Schleiermacher  on  the 
Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher,  in  the  Transact  of  the 
Berlin  Acad,  for  1815,  transL  in  the  Pliilolog.  Mus.  vol.  ii.) 
Plato  considered  dialectics  as  the  science  of  definitions 
(Sophist.  253),  and  as  every  definition  must  include  both 
genus  and  difference,  he  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a 
theory  of  abstract  ideas  as  the  basis  of  his  dialectics  ;  for 
the  ideas  (Idkcu)  and  the  genera  (uSif)  were,  he  considered, 
related  merely  as  subject  and  object ;  and  he  thought  that 
without  assuming  the  objective  existence  of  the  g«nera, 
he  could  have  no  real  general  ideas,  and  so  his  definition, 
and  consequently  his  whole  dialectical  system,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  available  means  of  finding  out  the  truth, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  (Van  Jleusde,  Imtia  PkilosapA, 
Platon.;  Cousin,  Fragmena.)  Aristotle's  dialectics  were 
based  upon  a  scale  of  categories  or  predications,  much  the 
same  with  those  of  Archytas ;  he  did  not  think  it  necesaarjf 
to  assume  any  a  priori  abstract  notions,  but  concaved  it 
was  sufficient  for  all  logical  purpose*  ta  generali2«  after 


experience.  (Facciolati'a  Logica  Psripaiehca,)  The  dia- 
lectics of  the  Stoics  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
system  of  grammatical  rules.  For  the  application  pf  ciift- 
leetics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artide  Loeic ;  asd  for 
the  outlines  of  modern  dialectical  S}'stems  the  articks 
FiCHTB,  Hbgbl,  Kant^  Leibnitz,  Schsllino,  and 
ScHLEQBL  may  be  consulted. 

DIALLAGE.    [Schiulbb  Spar.] 

DIAMETER,  a  word  most  commonly  applied  to  the  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  bouadecl  on  both 
sides  by  the  circumference.  But  the  most  general  meaning 
is  as  ibllows.  Whenever  any  point  is  called  a  centre 
(meaning  centre  of  figure,  see  Cbntrb),  any  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  is  called  a  diani^ter.  And  any  point 
which  bisects  all  lines  drawn  through  it  from  oppoate 
boundaries  is  called  a  centre.  Thus  the  circle,  tbe  conie 
sections,  the  parallelogram,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  parallele- 
piped, all  have  cetUres,  and,  by  analogy,  diameiers. 

DIAMOND,  a  crystalline  gem,  winch,  on  account  of  its 
high  lustre  and  extreme  hardness^  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious  stones ;  the  fiDrmer  of 
these  quaUties  arises  from  its  great  refractive  power,  and  on 
accoimt  of  its  hardness  its  lustre  remains  undiminishal. 
The  diamond  usually  occurs  in  imbedded  octahedral  erys- 
tals  in  alluvial  ground,  in  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil,  aind 
of  late  years,  it  is  said,  has  also  been  found  in  the  Ural 
mountains.  It  is  commonly  colourless  or  greyish,  but  some- 
times green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  l&ck ;  the  two  last- 
mentioned  colours  are  the  rarest.  Its  lustre  is  adamantine ; 
refraction  single ;  transparent,  but  sometiBies  rendered 
opaque  by  foreign  matter;  hardnestf  10,  exceeding  that 
of  any  other,  and  semtehing  every  other  substance;  owing 
lo  it>  hardness  it  can  be  cut,  or  rather  worn  down,  onhr  by 
rubbing  one  diamond  against  another,  and  it  is  potished  by 
the  friction  of  portions  of  the  gem  itself  reduced  to  pow- 
der »  it  is  broken  without  difficulty.  The  speciiSe  grmvity 
of  the  diamond  is  3'52 ;  streak  greyish  ;  fracture  con- 
choidal ;  cleavage  parallel  to  tbe  planes  of  the  regular  octa- 
hedron, which  is  its  primary  foris,  subject  however  to  nu- 
merous varieties,  and  the  fac«s  are  lre<|ueBtly  curriHnear. 
When  rubbed  it  pbosphorises,  and  becomes  positively 
electrical,  and  is  therefore  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
When  heated,  without  the  contact  of  air,  it  suffers  no 
chan<re,  but  if  ignited  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  totally  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  gas,  proving  that  it  is  carbon  in  a 
stale  of  purity. 

For  ornamental  purposes  diamonds  are  cut  into  two 
shapes :  namely,  rose  diamonds  and  brilliants,  the  former 
being,  for  the  most  part,  made  out  of  the  octahedral  crys- 
tals, and  the  latter  iiom  thoSe  with  curvilinear  faces.  Ilie 
weight  and  consequently  the  value  of  diamonds  is  estimated  in 
carats,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  3.1 66  grains.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  either  a  brilliant  or  a  rose  diamond  so  much  is  cut  away 
that  the  weight  of  the  polished  gem  is  not  more  than  half 
that  of  the  rough  crystal  out  of  which  it  was  formed. 

Newton,  oonsiderinz  the  fact  that  transparent  bodies 
which  are  unintkmmable  refract  light  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  their  density,  while  those  which  are  inttammable  have 
refractive  powers  that  are  greater  than  their  density,  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  diamond,  on  account  of  this  great 
refractive  power,  was  '  probably  an  unctuous  substance 
coagulated' 

In  1695  experiments  were  made  at  Florence,  which 
proved  the  diamond  to  be  dissipated  by  intense  heat  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning  lens.  Several  chemists  proved  that  dia- 
monds lost  no  weight  when  heated  without  Uie  contact  of 
air,  and  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  dissipated  when 
heated  in  it ;  but  it  was  first  shown  by  Lavoisier  that  car- 
bonic acid  was  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  diamond, 
and  he  concluded  that  it  contained  carbon,  and  had  great 
analogy  with  this  combustible  body. 

These  researches  were  not  however  sufficient  to  afford 
complete  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  diamond ;  but  this  was 
accomplished  by  the  succeeding  experiments  of  Smithson, 
Tennant,  Guy  ton  Morveau,  Allen  and  Pepys,  and  Davy,  whc 
an  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  which  is,  that  although 
there  exists  in  many  respects  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  properties  of  the  diamond  and  charcoal,  they  are  identi- 
cal m  their  chemical  nature.  Thus,  whenever,  by  combus- 
tion, 6  parts  of  ehareoal,  or  an  equal  weight  of  diamond,  are 
combined  with  oxygen,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
always  amounts  to  16  parts,  and  the  re&ult  of  their  combtts- 
tioQ  ]»  %%  parts  of  car bonic  acid# 
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DIAMOND.  The  pencil  diamond  used 
by  glaziers  to  cut  glass  with  is  a  small  frac- 
tured piece  of  diamond.  The  part  of  the  dia- 
mond used  for  cutting  is  of  a  trapezoidal 
shape,  weighing  ahout  the  60tli  part  of  a  carat, 
and  is  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  which  consists 
of  a  rounded  piece  of  rose-wood  flattened  at 
the  two  sides  to  fit  between  the  sides  of  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers. 

Two  pencil  diamonds  are  now  in  use,  the 
old  and  the  new  or  patent  pencil.  Tlie  old  dia- 
mond is  merely  set  fast  in  a  conical  shoulder. 
A  difficulty  is  always  experienced  in  cutting 
glass  with  this  sort  of  pencil,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  placing  it  at  once  at  the  proper 
angle  with  theglass,  so  as  to  make  it  cut  and 
not  scratch.  Tne  patent  diamond,  of  recent 
invention,  overcomes  this  difficulty.  The 
form  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
The  peculiarity  consists  in  the  diamond  being 
set  in  a  parallelopiped  shoulder,  by  6,  tlie  right 
angle  of  the  lower  end  of  which  is  cut  oft' 
and  forms  the  correct  angle  at  which  the  dia- 
mond when  set  will  cut  the  glass.    The  upper    j      i      

end  of  the  shoulder  swivels  at  b,  but  is  xsf  I  j 
stopped  from  goinp^  too  far  by  the  screw  a.  ^Ji  J  * 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  a|£||.  ^-^ 
of  shifting  the  handle  in  the  hand  when  placed  TJ  rmr 
against  the  ruler  laid  on  the  glass.  The  '-^^ 
lower  end  of  the  shoulder,  showing  the  diamond,  is  repre- 
sented at  c.  A  large  diamond  is  not  so  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  glass  as  a  small  one.  The  diamond  is  usually 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  and  is  set  in  a 
nipple  of  brass  or  copper.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
diamonds  will  not  wear  out.  In  the  shops  of  wholesale 
glaziers,  where  the  diamond  is  in  constant  requisition,  one 
of  these  instruments  is  worn  down  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  so  as  to  reouire  resetting,  after  which,  with  the 
same  wear,  it  usually  lasts  another  month,  and  then  becomes 
useless.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  travel  over  some 
miles  of  glass  before  they  are  worn  out.  In  cutting  the  glass, 
care  is  taken  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  diamond,  which 
is  apt  to  scratch  instead  of  cutting  the  glass;  such  heavy 
pressure  also  spoils  the  diamond. 

The  price  of  these  useful  instruments  is,  for  a  common 
pencil  12*.  and  for  a  patent  pencil  18*. 

DIAMOND  HARBOUR,  in  the  river  Hoogly,  about  35 
miles  in  a  direct  line  below  Calcutta,  is  the  place  at  which 
the  large  ships  emoloyed  by  the  East  India  Company  were 
accustomed  to  discharge  their  outward,  and  take  on  board 
the  greater  Dart  of  their  homeward,  cargoes,  their  loading 
being  completed  in  Saugor  Roads.  Large  warehouses  for 
containing  ships'  stores  have  been  built  here,  and  an  excellent 
raised  road,  or  causeway,  constructed  between  Diamond 
Harbour  and  Calcutta,  passes  through  rice-fields  in  a 
state  of  high  cultivation.  The  station  is  found  to  be  very 
unhealthy,  especially  between  July  and  September,  owing, 
it  is  supposed,  to  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
brought  down  by  the  floods  and  allowed  to  stagnate  upon 
the  low  swampy  shore. 

DIAT^A,  a  goddess  who  was  worshipped  in  antient 
Rome  and  Italy.  It  has  been  already  stated  [Bellona] 
that  the  only  safe  authority  for  defining  the  attributes  of 
the  Roman  deities  is  the  etymological  origin  of  the  names ; 
and  in  the  same  place  it  was  pointed  out  that  each  element 
of  nature  supplied  the  Romans  with  two  deities,  a  male  and 
a  female.  Thus  Dianus  and  Diana  are  properly  two  adjec- 
tives, derived  from  dies,  *  day,'  or,  perhaps,  originally 
*  light,'  precisely  as  quotidianus  from  quotidiey  and  in  this 
way  they  were  the  appropriate  names  of  the  god  and 
goddess  of  light,  the  former  representing  the  sun,  or  greater 
light,  the  latter  the  moon.  Dianus,  by  an  easy  change, 
would  become  Janus,  as  Diana,  we  know,  was  corrupted 
by  the  rustic  population  into  Jana  in  their  hymns  to  the 
new  moon,  beginning  Jana  novella. 

As  the  huntsman  of  Italy  preferred  the  night  for  bis 
sport — 

Hf  ftDot  mb  jofre  Mgido 

Venator,  teneras  conjugis  immemo^— 

Diana,  or  the  moon,  naturally  became  the  patroness  of 
the  chase,  and  so  of  the  wood.  Again,  in  her  character  as 
goddess  of  light,  her  aid  was  invoked  in  parturition.    In 


this  iattar  office  she  was  also  called  Lucina,  a  term  of  pre 

cisely  the  same  import  from  luc,  *  light ;'  and  the  identity 
of  the  two  goddesses  is  established  by  the  contracted  form 
Luna,  which,  Ukc  Diana,  is  the  name  of  the  moon. 

Diana  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Avcntine,  and  another 
near  Aricia.  Indeed  her  worship  belonged  strictly  to 
Latium  and  the  plebeians  of  Rome.    [Artemis.] 

piANiEA.     [Medusa.] 

blA'N CHORA,  a  genus  of  fossil  conchifcrs,  cstablislicd 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  *  Mineral  Concholofjy.' 

Generic  Character. — Shell  delicate,  adherent,  regular, 
symmetrical,  equilateral,  subauriculated,  inequivalvc ;  one 
valve  hollowed  within,  convex  without;  the  other  flat. 
Hinge  consisting  of  two  distant  condyles. 

Cuvier  (Regno  Animal)  places  the  genus  between  Par 
chytes  and  Podopsis,  M.  De  Blainville  between  Plagios- 
toma  and  Podopsis,  and  M.  Rang  between  Pecten  and 
Pedum,  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  after 
observing  that  Pac/iyies  had  been  formed  at  the  expense  of 
Plagiostoma,  states  that  his  examination  of  the  species  had 
satisfied  him  of  the  identity  of  the  genera,  and  that  tlie 
same  examination  instituted  with  regard  to  Dianchora  had 
convinced  him  that  the  characters  of  the  last-named  genus 
were  identical  with  those  of  Pachytes  and  Podapsis.  A 
further  inquiry  terminated  in  the  conclusion  that  the  so- 
called  genera,  Podopsis,  Dianchora,  and  Pachytes,  were 
onlv  Spondyli,  whose  internal  lamina  had  been  dissolved, 
and  had  left  naked  the  external  or  conical  lamina.  FSpox- 
DYLUS.]  The  subjoined  cut  will  convey  to  the  reader  the 
form  of  one  of  the  so-called  species. 


^IMftttdion  ttriaU.] 

DIA'NDRIA,  the  second  class  in  the  Linnaean  system  of 
arranging  plants.  It  comprehends  all  genera  with  flowers 
having  only  two  stamens,  provided  the  stamens  are  neither 
unite<l  at  their  base,  nor  combined  with  the  style  and 
stigma,  nor  separated  from  the  pistil. 

piANTHUS,  a  beautiful  genus  of  Silenaceous  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  with  a  calyx  closely  covered  at  the  base  by 
two,  three,  or  four,  opposite  pairs  of  decussating  rigid  sharp- 
pointed  bracts.  The  petals  are  always  more  or  less  lace- 
rated at  the  end,  and  in  some  species  are  divided  into  fine 
capillary  segments.  There  are  ten  stamens,  two  styles, 
and  the  capsule  is  one-celled,  with  numerous  black  seeds 
containing  a  straight  embryo.  In  all  cases  the  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  one-ribbed,  sharp  pointed,  and  destitute  of 
all  lateral  reticulated  veining. 

De  CandoUe  enumerates  1 1 3  species,  of  which  some  must 
undoubtedly  be  reduced  to  simple  varieties.  They  are 
found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
Ireland  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China  and  Japan ;  two  have 
been  met  with  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  four  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Most  of  them  are  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  with  permanent  leaves  and  stems,  and  hence 
they  ougnt  perhaps  to  be  considered  under-shrubs ;  a  lew 
become  woody  ana  form  genuine  bushes. 

The  most  remarkable  species  are  Z>.  barbatus,  or  the 
Sweet  William,  a  common  and  very  beautiful  hardy  herba- 
ceous plant,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  D,  Caryuphyllus, 
or  the  Clove  Pink,  so  called  from  its  spicy  fira^rance ;  in  its  ^, 
wild  state  a  native  of  France  and  England,  in  its  cultivated 
state  the  parent  of  the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Pink  of  the 
florists  [Carnation],  and  D,  Libanotis,  the  Syrian  Pink, 
with  the  most  lovely  feathered  petals;  there  are  however  few 
genera  in  which  the  species  are  so  generally  deserving  of  the 
gardener's  care,  for  we  do  not  know  one  that  is  otuerwise 
than  beautiful.  The  species  are  however  seldom  seen,  ia 
consequence  of  a  difficulty  in  preserving  thenom  a  healtliT 
state  in  the  damp  climate  of  Cfreat  Britain.    (^jr^OQ]  i 
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Although  some  of  the  species  are  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain,  by  hi  the  greatest  number  are  natives  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe ;  abounding  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  inhabiting  rocks,  mountains,  and 
dry  warm  stony  places  most  frequently,  although  occasion' 
ally  living  in  sandv  and  dunper  places.  Of  our  own  wild 
kinds,  D.  Caryophylhts  only  occurs  upon  old  crumbling 
walls,  such  as  those  which  surround  the  city  of  Norwich, 
others  in  dry  gravelly  places  or  on  limestone  rocks. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  gardener  must  pay  special 
attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  guard  by  every  means  in 
his  power  against  the  access  of  wet,  unless  when  the  plants 
are  m  a  state  of  free  growth.  In  the  winter,  when  they  are 
at  rest,  they  bear  moisture  very  impatiently.  It  is  therefore 
either  upon  rockwork  or  in  pots  housed  in  winter  that  the 
species  of  Dianthus  are  best  preserved :  we  remember  in- 
deed to  have  seen  a  plant,  either  D.  deltoideus  or  an  allied 
species,  growing  by  a  single  stem  from  a  cleft  in  a  hard  wall 
near  Bristol,  where  it  had  been  established  many  years. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  consist  of  equal 
quantities  of  good  fresh  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  horse  dung  and  sand,  the  whole  to  be 
mixed  well,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  season  before  being 
used. 

All  the  species  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by 
the  same  processes  that  are  employed  for  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  namely,  by  layering  or  piping.  Layering  is  de- 
cidedly the  surest  method,  as  the  young  shoot  derives 
support  from  the  parent  plant  until  it  has  protruded  root- 
lets of  its  own  for  nourishment.  In  this  operation,  garden- 
ers generally  practise  a  method  technically  called  tongue- 
ing  which  is  simply  making  a  slit  with  a  knife,  from  a 
liitle  below  the  joint,  up  through  its  centre,  and  then  care- 
fully pegging  the  young  shoot  down  as  in  the  common  way. 
Pipings  are  a  sort  of  cuttings,  and  will  root  freely  in  a 
melon  or  cucumber  frame,  which  can  often  conveniently  be 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  as 
artificial  heat  is  not  essential  to  success,  those  who  have 
not  this  convenience  may  succeed  very  well  with  a  small 
hand-glass. 

If  the  pipings  are  not  in  a  shaded  situation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shade  them  when  the  sun's  rays  are  powerfril ; 
because  the  rootlets  are  for  some  time  insufficient  to  supply 
the  stem  with  fluid  enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
evaporation.  It  is  the  want  of  due  attention  to  this  which 
causes  the  result  of  propagating  the  Dianthus  by  pipings 
to  be  considered  uncertain :  if  shade  and  moisture  are  sup- 
plied for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  there  is  little  risk  of  the 
pipings  not  forming  young  plants. 

DlAPA'SON,  in  music  (^la,  through^  and  vaa&v,  qfall), 
the  interval  of  the  octave,  so  called  oecause  it  includes  all 
admitted  musical  sounds.  It  likewise  signifies  the  compass 
of  any  voice  or  instrument ;  and  the  French  employ  it  to 
express  what  in  England  is  meant  by  the  term  Concert- 
Pitch,  [Concert-Pitch.] 
DIAPASON  STOP,  in  an  organ.  [Organ.] 
DIAPENSIA'CEiE,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  Exogenous  plants,  formerly  mixed  with  Con- 
volvulaceae,  but  in  reality  more  nearly  allied  to  Polemo- 
niacesB.  Only  two  genera  are  known ;  they  consist  of  small 
depressed  half-shrubby  species,  with  the  habit  of  a  minute- 
leaved  Phlox.  Their  calyx  grows  in  a  broken  whorl ;  the 
corolla  has  an  imbricated  eestivation  with  five  lobes,  and  as 
many  stamens  growing  from  its  margin  in  the  sinuses ;  the 
anthers  have  a  broad  connective,  and  burst  transversely. 
The  ovary  is  three-celled,  with  a  good  many  ovules  growing 
upon  central  placent®.  Finallv,  the  embryo  lies  across 
the  hilum,  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albumen.  No  use  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  these  plants.  (See  Lindley's  NcUttral 
System  qf  Botany^  p.  233.) 
DIAPENTE,  in  Greek  music,  the  interval  of  the  Fifth. 
DIAPHANOUS.  [Transparent.] 
DIAPHORETICS,  or  SUDORIFICS,  are  agents 
which  increase  the  natural  exhalation  of  the  skin,  or 
restore  it  when  suppressed.  Nothing  better  exemplifies 
the  doctrine  that  remedies  are  only  relative  agents  than 
this  class  of  medicines,  as  their  power  to  produce  perspira- 
tions depends  invariably  upon  the  state  of  the  patient  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  such  as  the  tem- 
perature and  humidit}'  of  the  air  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Many  medicines  which  cause  a  flow  of  perspira- 
tion when  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  will  produce,  when  he 


is  m  a  cool  temperature,  an  increased  action  of  the  kid 
neys  and  an  augmented  secretion  of  urine. 

Their  effects  as  diaphoretics  are  attempted  to  be  accounted 
for  by  reference  to  two  principles ;  1,  by  increasing  the 
action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels ;  2,  by  increasins;  the  ^-as 
cular  action  of  the  whole  system.  Those  diaphoretic 
remedies  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple produce  their  effects  either  by  external  application, 
such  as  the  stimulus  of  heat,  especially  as  proved  by  the 
hot-air  bath,  or  as  medicinal  substances  which  enter  the 
circulation  and  stimulate  the  cutaneous  vessels  by  contact, 
such  as  mercurial  preparations,  some  saline  diaphoretics, 
and,  most  markedly,  sulphur,  which  is  evidently  carried 
undecomposed  to  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  excreted  by 
them ;  or,  lastly,  by  acting  on  the  surfru^  sympathetically 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  such  as  warm  drinks, 
antimonial  preparations,  &c. 

Those  diaphoretic  agents  which  seem  to  act  according  to 
the  second  principle  are : — violent  muscular  exercise,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  guiacum,  alcoholic  stimulants,  &c. 

Diaphoretics  are  in  general  used  to  restore  the  cutaneous 
discharge  when,  from  the  action  of  cold  or  wet  upon  the 
system,  it  has  been  suppressed,  and  accordingly  they  are 
useful  in  common  catarrh,  rheumatism,  or  diarrhoea  pro- 
ceeding from  cold.  They  are  likewise  of  great  service  in 
fevers,  the  restoration  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  if  it  be 
warm  and  gentle,  not  cold  and  clammy,  often  proving 
critical,  and  the  precursor  of  recovery.  In  many  cutaneous 
diseases  diaphoretics  are  valuable  agents,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose baths,  either  the  natural  warm  batlis  or  I'apour  baths, 
are  used ;  but  in  such  diseases  the  perspiration  produced 
by  exercise,  or  during  a  course  of  training,  is  decidedly  the 
best  diaphoretic.  Some  forms  of  indigestion  are  relieved 
or  curea  by  causing  an  increased  action  of  the  skin,  to 
effect  which  exercise  is  likewise  the  best  agent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  profuse  and  wasting 
perspirations  which  accompany  the  hectic  of  consumption 
are  frequently  more  effectually  checked  by  diaphoretics, 
especially  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  than  by  any 
other  means.    (Young  on  Consumption.) 

DIAPHRAGM  (Biafpayfut),  septum  transversum,  trans- 
verse partition,  midriff,  a  circular  muscle,  placed  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  abdomen,  forming  a  movable  par- 
tition between  these  two  great  cavities.  Its  borders, 
which  are  broad  and  fleshy,  are  movable ;  its  central  por- 
tion, which  is  tendinous,  is  fixed  and  immovable.  'When 
not  in  action,  its  upper  surface,  or  that  towards  the  thorax, 
is  convex,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  which 
reaches  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib,  and  is  covered  by  the 
pleura,  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
Its  under  surface,  or  that  towards  the  abdomen,  is  concave, 
and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  aMomen.  It  is  perforated  by  sevavl 
apertures,  through  which  important  organs  pass  from  the 
thorax  into  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
thorax.  In  its  tendinous  portion,  between  what  is  called  its 
crura  or  legs,  there  is  an  oval  aperture  through  which  the 
aorta,  or  great  artery  of  the  trunk,  passes  firom  the  thorax 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  thoracic  duct  enters  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  thorax.  A  little  above  this  and  to  the 
left  of  it,  in  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  is  an 
aperture  through  which  the  cesophagus  passes  in  its  course 
from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
diaphragm,  in  its  tendinous  portion,  is  a  third  aperture, 
through  which  the  inferior  vena  cava  passes  firom  the  ab- 
domen to  the  heart 

The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  extreme  complexity  in  its 
structure,  and,  next  to  the  heart,  performs  tne  most  im- 
portant fdnction  of  any  muscle  in  the  body.  Its  most 
important  oflice  is  connected  with  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  it  is  the  principal  agent  both  in  enlarging  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration,  and  in  diminishing  it 
in  expiration.  These  actions  it  performs  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  all  muscles.  When  in  the  state  of 
relaxation,  as  in  expiration,  its  broad,  lateral,  movable 
borders  present  an  expanded  arch,  the  convexity  of  which 
reaches,  as  has  been  stated,  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib; 
when  in  action,  as  in  the  state  of  inspiration,  the  fibres 
composing  the  lateral  borders  contract,  whence  this  movable 
partition  descends,  until,  fi-om  the  form  of  an  arch,  it  pre- 
sents a  plane  sur&ce,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 
by  all  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  fourth  rib  and 
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the  lowest  point  to  which  the  diaphragm  is  capable  of  de- 
scending. The  fibres  then  relaxing,  tlie  movable  borders  are 
pushed  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  powerful  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  until  the  diaphragm  again  assumes  the  form  of 
an  arch,  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  all  the 
space  that  intervenes  between  the  lowest  point  to  which  it 
descends  and  the  fourth  rib.  These  alternate  actions, 
which  are  performed  in  regular  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, day  and  night,  during  our  sleeping  and  our  waking 
hours,  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  that  of  death,  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
function  of  respiration  or  breathing,  by  which  air  and  blood 
flow  to  and  from  the  lungs.  During  these  actions  the 
central  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  on  which  the  heart  rests, 
and  to  which  the  pericardium  is  attached,  never  moves ;  so 
that  though  the  diaphragm  is  in  constant  motion,  it  never 
disturbs  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  it  assists  in  support- 
ing, and  the  fimction  of  the  circulation  is  not  disordered  by 
the  movements  which  are  indispensable  to  the  function  of 
respiration. 

There  is  a  fixed  relation  between  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  When  the  dia- 
phragm contracts,  the  abdominal  muscles  relax ;  when  the 
abdominal  muscles  relax,  the  diaphragm  contracts.  The 
diaphrajg^  is  the  antagonist  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in 
inspiration ;  but  it  acts  in  concert  with  them  in  vomiting, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  and  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  and  in  assisting  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
in  parturition.  To  produce  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fseces,  the  urine,  and  the 
foetus,  may  be  considered  the  natural  and  regular  offices  of 
the  diaphragm;  but  it  conduces  to  the  performance  of 
many  other  actions.  It  is  the  principal  agent  in  vomiting, 
yawning,  coughing,  laughing,  cr3fing,  and  in  hiccup,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  its  more  powerful  and  irregular 
actions. 

DIARBEKR,  more  properly  DEY-A'R-BEKR  (the 
tents  or  dwellings  of  Bekr),  a  town  in  Al-jezirah  (the 
peninsula),  is  situated  about  38'  N.  lat.  and  40"*  E.  long. 
It  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  gardens. 
The  area  of  the  town  is  considerable ;  the  walls  are  lofty 
and  substantial,  and  surmounted  by  a  castellated  parapet. 
Formerly  the  town  was  inhabited  by  40,000  families,  had 
extensive  manufactures,  especially  of  cotton  goods,  and 
carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  with  India,  tlirough 
Bagdad,  and  with  Europe  through  Aleppo.  But  the  fertile 
plain,  150  miles  in  length,  on  which  it  stands,  has  in  later 
times  been  laid  waste  by  the  invasion  of  the  Kurds  ;  the 
commerce  with  Bagdad  is  annihilated,  and  that  with  Aleppo 
reduced  to  insignificance.  Still  it  contains  about  8000 
families  (1500  are  Armenian,  85  CJatholic,  70  Greek,  50 
Jews,  and  6300  Turkish),  and  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  leather,  especially  morocco.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Jacobite  patriarch  and  a  Nestorian  archbishop.  The  Tigris 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  transport  so  high  up  as  Diar- 
bekr ;  but  rafts  of  timber  are  sometimes  floated  down  from 
the  mountains  above  the  town.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
antient  town  of  (I!onstantia  stood  on  the  site,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  Diarbekr.  (Brant,  in  London  Geogr, 
Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

DIARRHCEA  (^tof&poia),  flux,  looseness,  purging,  the 
frequent  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  more  liquid  stools 
than  natural.  The  most  obvious  and  common  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  direct  application  of  some  stimulating  sub- 
stance to  the  mner  or  mucous  surface  of  some  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  as  articles  of  food  and  dnnk  of  too 
stimulating  a  quality,  or,  though  wholesome  in  kind,  taken 
m  too  large  a  quantity.  Undressed  or  indigestible  vege- 
tables, whether  acid  or  sweet,  cucumbers,  melons,  mush- 
rooms, different  kinds  of  salads,  fruits,  especially  plums, 
stale  and  decayed  vegetables,  animal  food  approaching  to 
the  putrescent  state,  as  stale  fish,  high  game,  &c.,  contain 
matters  either  not  easily  digested,  or  when  digested  of  so 
stimulating;  a  quality  as  to  irritate  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  intestme,  and  to  produce  diarrhosa.  Water  tainted 
with  putrid  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  or  loaded  with 
certain  kinds  of  living  or  dead  animalcules,  is  no  uncom- 
mon cause  of  diarrhoea.  When  a  great  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  food  and  drink,  in  large  quantities,  though  whole- 
some in  kind,  is  taken  into  the  stomach  at  one  meal,  it 
often  produces  a  sudden  attack  of  diarrhoea.  Even  a  draught 
of  cold  water,  beer,  or  milki  especially  if  the  individual 


be  overheated  at  the  time,  will  often  almost  immediately 
occasion  the  same  result  Many  medicines  and  poisons  are 
substances  which  prove  directly  and  powerfldly  irritating 
to  the  stomach  ana  intestines.  The  large  class  of  purgative 
medicines  and  the  poisons  called  irritants  are  of  tnis  kind. 
Purgative  medicines,  given  in  a  certain  quantity  and  at  cer- 
tain intervals  ascertained  by  experience,  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  diarrhoea,  which  the  physician  purposely  excites 
for  the  accomplishment  of  various  objects.  Given  in  very 
large  doses,  or  in  ordinary  doses  when  the  system  is  in  « 
state  of  peculiar  irritability,  the^  sometimes  occasion  an 
excessive  diarrhoea,  which  continues  longer  than  usual, 
and  so  produce  that  species  of  diarrhoea  which  is  called 
hypercatharsis. 

In  the  state  of  health  various  fluids  are  poured  into  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  aliment  and  assisting  in  its  assimilation.  To  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they  are  secreted  from  the 
common  mass  of  blood,  these  fluids  must  be  in  certain 
quantity,  and  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  stimulating 
power.  But  in  vanous  states  of  the  system,  ft*om  being 
bland  in  their  sensible  properties,  and  only  moderately 
stimulating  in  their  physiological  action,  the^  become 
greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  highly  irritating  in 
quality.  Of  these  fluids  the  principal  are  the  gastric, 
the  intestinal,  the  pancreatic,  and  the  biliary.  The  se- 
cretion of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  altered  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  in  consequence  of  which  it  may  be 
incapable  of  properly  dissolving  the  aliment,  which  there- 
fore may  be  sent  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  in 
an  acrid  and  irritating  state,  and  so  produce  diarrhoea. 
The  pancreatic  juice  may  also  be  altered  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  become  highly  irritating ;  and  the  bile  is  some- 
times poured  out  in  greater  (quantity  than  usual,  and  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  acrid  quahty,  and  in  both  ways  is  a  fre- 
ouent  cause  of  diarrhoea.  Moreover,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  is  crowded  with  secreting  organs, 
mucous  follicles,  from  which  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  constantly 
poured  out,  constituting  the  chief  portion  of  the  evacua- 
tions passed  when  little  or  no  food  has  been  taken,  and 
which  probably  also  affords  the  principal  part  of  the  matter 
of  the  liquid  stools  that  occur  in  diarrhoea.  In  many  states 
of  the  system,  and  from  numerous  irritating  substances  ap- 
plied to  their  surfaces,  the  secretion  of  these  bodies  becomes 
excessive  in  degree,  and  highly  acrid  and  irritating  in  its 
nature. 

The  quantity  of  matter  from  this  source  may  be  inde- 
finitely increased  by  whatever  is  capable  (j(  occasioning  a 
greater  efflux  of  blood  than  natural  to  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  Hence  it  may  be  superinduced 
by  all  the  other  causes  of  diarrhoea— indigestible  food,  whole- 
some food  in  too  large  a  quantity,  disordered  states  of  the 
digestive  fluids,  &c.,  and  Arom  increased  afflux  of  fluids 
from  other  parts  of  the  system,  as  f^om  cold  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  suppressing  perspiration,  which 
may  determine  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  to  the  intestines. 
Great  alternations  of  temperature  will,  in  many  constitu- 
tions,  produce  the  same  result.  Suppressed  evacuations, 
checked  menstruation,  the  retrocession  of  eruptive  diseases, 
as  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are  often  immediately  followed 
by  diarrhoea.  Even  mental  emotion  is  capable  of  producing 
it  in  some  irritable  and  nervous  constitutions  to  a  great 
degree ;  and  when  under  the  influence  of  such  emotions, 
the  slightest  excess  in  food  or  drink,  or  the  slightest  quan- 
tity of  irritating  aliment,  will  be  succeeded  by  numerous 
and  li(|uid  stools.  Irritation  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body 
often  induces  increased  action  of  the  intestines  and  occa- 
sions diarrhoea,  as  the  irritation  of  the  gum  in  dentition. 
The  mucous  surface  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  highly 
sensitive  and  irritable  in  infants  and  children,  and  food  im- 

S roper  in  quantity  or  quality  is  exceedingly  apt  to  induce 
iarrhoea  in  them,  and  if  the  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  from  this  cause  be  kept  up  long,  irreparable  and 
fktal  disease  is  sure  to  be  induced.  Slight  errors  in  diet 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  even  an  irritable  state  of 
mind,  will  disorder  her  milk  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
distressing  diarrhoea  in  her  infant  The  excitability  of  the 
capillary  arteries,  the  mobility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  whole  nervous  system  during  the  early 
periods  of  life,  render  the  young  much  more  susceptible  to  ail 
the  causes  of  diarrhoea  than  the  adolescent  and  the  adult ; 
and  the  more  tender  the  age  the  greater  this  susceptibility. 
By  whatever  cause  diarrhoea  may  be  exeited,  it  is  si^dom 
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tbttt  the  inoreafled  discharge  of  liquid  stools  from  the  in- 
testiaes  is  the  only  symptom  present.  It  is  commonly 
preceded  hy  nausea,  and  in  general  more  or  less  uneasiness 
IS  felt  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  severe  griping  pain,  often  accompanied  with 
flatulence.  In  severe  cases,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  and 
even  tender  to  the  touch ;  the  nausea  passes  into  vomiting, 
and  the  pain,  especially  around  the  navel  or  in  the  course 
of  the  colon,  becomes  intense,  somewhat  relieved,  per- 
haps, after  each  evacuation,  but  soon  returning  with 
undiminished  severity.  The  number  of  evacuations  may 
vary  from  three  or  four  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Of  course  the  sudden  loss  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  blood  as 
is  contained  in  these  watery  evacuations,  deprives  the 
system  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  stimulating  and  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  accordingly  there  is  often  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  and  a  striking  expression  in  the  counte- 
nance and  attitude  of  languor  and  debility.  In  slight  cases, 
the  pulse  is  little  if  at  all  affected ;  but  when  the  pain  is 
severe  and  the  discharges  copious,  the  pulse  is  quickened, 
and  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  attack  is  generally  small, 
weak,  and  much  increased  in  frequency.  The  tongue  is 
loaded,  and  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease  is  intensely  red 
at  the  edges  and  tip,  and  the  papilloD  are  large,  prominent, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  shining  through  a  thick  coat  of 
fur.  The  urine  is  generally  dimhiished  in  quantity.  The 
skin,  at  first  hot,  towards  the  termination  of  the  attack  is 
unusually  cold  and  chilly,  and  is  peculiarly  incapable  of 
resisting  the  influence  of  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere. 
Every  observant  physician  must  be  able  to  recal  instances 
which  have  occurred  in  his  practice,  in  which  inflammation 
of  some  vital  organ  was  set  up,  or  perhaps  the  foundation 
of  consumption  laid,  from  the  patient  having  imprudently 
gone  out  on  a  cold  and  wet  day  after  having  taken  pur- 
gative medicine,  or  when  labouring  under  diarrhoea  sponta- 
neously induced. 

The  nature  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  evacuations 
varies  remarkably,  and  affords  important  indications  of  the 
seat  and  state  of  the  disease.  Several  varieties  of  the 
disease  have  indeed  been  founded  on  those  appearances, 
and  diarrhcea  has  accordingly  been  divided  into  faeculent, 
bilious,  mucous,  serous,  chylous,  lienteric,  &c.,  but  the 
causes  of  the  disease  afford  more  fixed  and  determinate 
characters  for  its  distribution  into  species.  Of  these  there 
are  commonly  enumerated  the  following: — diarrhoea  cra- 
pulosa,  from  food  improper  in  quality  or  quantity ;  diarrhcea 
biliosOf  firom  bile  more  abundant  or  more  acrid  than 
natural,  as  firom  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  co-ope- 
rating with  errors  in  diet ;  diarrhoea  serosa,  from  increased 
vascular  action  of  the  mucous  siur&ce  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  induced  by  whatever  occasions  a  preternatural  afllux 
of  blood  to  the  mucous  surface ;  diarrhoea  mucosa,  from  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles,  which  may  be 
induced  by  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
diarrhoea ;  diarrhoea  lienierica,  the  aliment  passing  in  the 
evacuations  almost  unaltered,  occurring  principally  in 
children  about  the  first,  and  between  the  first  and  second 
dentition,  and  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes 
of  diarrhoea. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  must  of  course  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  persistance  of  the  cause  that  excites 
it.  its  ordinary  varieties  beinf  generally  dependent  on 
temporary  causes,  are  of  short  duration ;  but  the  increased 
secretion  of  bile  l^  the  Uver,  and  of  mucus  by  the  mucous 
follicles,  and  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  from 
dentition,  may  be  protracted  to  an  indefinite  period ;  and 
the  disease  dependent  on  the  excited  state  of  these  organs 
may  consequently  become  chronic,  continuing  for  months 
together  to  harass  the  patient  and  enfeeble  the  constitution. 
In  these  cases,  when  a  cure  is  apparently  effected,  very 
slight  causes  are  capable  of  bringing  back  the  disease ;  and 
during  the  period  of  convalescence  the  utmost  caution  is 
always  necessary  to  avoid  errors  in  diet  and  any  exposure  to 
oold  or  wet. 

The  immediate  danger  from  a  very  severe  attack  of 
diarrhoea,  or  irom  its  passing  from  the  acute  into  the 
chronic  state,  is,  that  it  should  terminate  in  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  (enteritis) ;  or  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  bowels  (dysentery) ;  or  intus-suscep- 
tion  (the  passing  of  one  convolution  of  the  intestines  into 
another),  in(hicea  by  the  increased  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels ;  or  enlargement,  hardening,  and  obstruction  of  the 


mesenteric  glands,  and  the  consequent  wasting  of  the  body 
(marasmus),  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease  by 
which  the  existence  of  infants  and  children  is  cut  short. 

There  are  several  diseases  with  which  diarrhoea  may  ba 
confounded,  from  which  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
distinguished.    From  the  far  more  serious  malady  termed 
dysentery  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever,  by 
the  absence  of  blood  in  the  evacuations,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  painful,  distressing,  and  ineffectual  desire  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  which  is  called  tenesmus.    It  is 
distinguished  from  cholera  by  the  absence  of  spasms  of 
the  muscles,   so  constant  and  distressing  in  the   latter 
disease,   by  the  slighter  degree  or  the  total  absence  of 
vomiting,  and  by  the  milder  character  and  the  mudi  less 
rapid  progress  of  the  entire  disease.    But  the  bilious  and 
even  the  pestilential  cholera  frequently  commence  with  one 
or  other  of  the  preceding  forms  of  diarrhcea.    Life  oAen 
depends  on   the  clearness  and  promptitude  with  which 
the  diagnosis  is  made  between  diarrhoea  fi*om  irritation, 
constituting  the  crapulous  and  bilious  forms  of  the  disease, 
and  the  diarrhoea  from  inflammation,  which  often  appears 
under  the  serous  and  mucous  forms.      The  diagnosis  is 
chieHy  to  be  drawn  from  the  marked  difference  in  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  when  the  diarrhoea  is  the  consequence 
of  an   inflammatory  state  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
intestines.    In  this  c^se  there  is  always  present  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  fever ;  the  skin  is  hot,  or  alternately  hot 
and  chilly ;    the  pulse  is  more  or  less  excited,  and  the 
strength  prostrate.    The  pain  in  the  bowels  is  obscure  and 
dull  rather  tlian  griping,  the  abdomen  is  tender  on  pressure, 
and  it  is  in  this  case  more  especially  that  the  tongue  is 
preternaturally  red  at  the  edges  and  the  tip,  and  that  its 
papillae  are  enlarged  and  red. 

Though  diarrhoea  is  often  a  trifling  disease,  and  even  a 
remedial  means  adopted  by  nature  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  more  serious  evils,  yet  the  serous  and  mucous 
forms  of  it,  more  especially  when  they  pass  into  a  chronic 
state,  are  apt  to  terminate  in  dangerous  and  fatal  maladies, 
and  their  management  requires  great  and  persevering  .care. 
Instances  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  which  the  ultimate 
event  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of  their  neglect,  or  of 
the  medical  treatment  and  the  remedies  being  injudicious. 
Indeed  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  in  general  requires 
much  discrimination,  for  a  very  trifling  form  of  it  is  easily 
converted  by  mismanagement  into  a  highly  dangerous 
disease.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  detect  the  exact  nature 
of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  exact  condition  of  the  excited 
organ,  which  alone  can  guide  to  the  selection  of  one  of 
two  opposite  plans  of  treatment,  the  administration  of  pur- 
gative or  of  opiate  medicines.  If  the  irritation  arise  from 
too  large  a  quantity  of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  absti- 
nence alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  if,  notwith- 
standing the  abstinence  from  food,  the  disease  ccmtinue,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  irritation  be  kept  up 
by  the  retention  of  irritating  matters,  or  whether  the  ali- 
mentary canal  itself  be  in  a  preternaturally  irritable  and 
excited  state.  If  the  former,  purgative  medicine  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  indispensable,  but  the  choice  of  the 
purgative  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  It 
should  have  the  power  of  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  without  irritating  the  mucous  surface.  For  this 
purpose  castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best  medicines ;  or,  if  a 
somewhat  stronger  purgative  be  required,  infusion  of  senna 
with  manna.  It  is  often  attended  with  the  best  effects  to 
combine  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  with  the  aperient.  When 
the  irritating  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
removed,  a  mild  and  frequently  repeated  sedative  should  be 
prescribed,  one  of  the  best  of  which  consists  of  two  drachms 
of  almond  oil  with  two  drachms  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic 
in  an  ounce  of  rose  or  peppermint  water,  with  from  five  to 
ten  drops  (acconling  to  the  severity  of  the  case)  of  laud- 
anum or  half  a  di*am  or  more  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus. 
If  the  secretions  are  disordered,  five  grains  of  blue  pill  or  of 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  taken  every  night,  or 
every  other  night,  at  bed-time,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor 
oil,  containing  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  the  morning  fol- 
lowing, will  soon  restore  them  to  a  healthy  state.  Of  course 
the  diet  should  consist  only  of  the  mildest  alimentary  sub- 
stances ;  for  as  long  as  the  alimentary  canal  continues  irri- 
table, food  and  drink,  even  of  the  ordinary  stimuhiting 
properties,  will  keep  up  or  re-excite  the  diarrhoea. 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  biliwy  variety  of  diairhcBa  is 
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often  inttammation  of  the  liver  (hepatitis).  When  there 
are  present  any  indicationH  of  this,  blood-letting,  or  local 
bleediog  by  cupping  or  leeches,  must  precede  all  other 
remedies ;  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  must  be  repeated 
at  sliort  intervals  until  the  intiammatory  state  of  the  liver 
is  removed ;  then  mild  mercurials,  with  mild  purgatives, 
are  necessary.  This  is  by  no  means  a  variety  of  diarrhoea 
which  can  be  cured  by  opiates.  The  exhibition  of  anv 
remedies  of  this  class,  which,  when  judiciously  managed, 
are  sometimes  highly  advantageous,  requires  peculiar  dis- 
crimination and  skill.  In  the  serous  and  mucous  diarrhoea, 
when  there  is  present  no  proper  feeculent  matter,  all  this 
having  been  previously  discharged,  it  is  absurd  to  give 
purgatives ;  such  medicines  can  only  still  further  irritate 
the  over-excited  organs.  Leeches  to  the  abdomen,  the 
warm  bath,  demulcents  with  opiates,  the  chalk  mixture, 
and  the  strictest  regulation  of  the  diet,  are  necessary. 

The  diarrhcBa,  so  easily  excited,  so  constantly  present,  in 
infants  and  yoqng  children,  requires  a  peculiarly  cautious 
management.  When  it  is  connected  with  dentition  it  is 
pregnant  with  danger  to  stop  the  discharge,  or  even  to  re- 
strain it,  unless  it  become  excessive,  and  then  it  should  be 
moderated,  not  stopped ;  and  the  mildest  means  should  be 
employed  to  accomplisli  this  object,  which  should  never  be 
attempted  without  at  the  same  time  paving  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  diet,  air,  and  exercise  of  the  child.  Death 
is  often  produced  in  infants  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
infant's  life  by  the  exhibition  of  opiates  to  stop  this  dis- 
charge. The  proper  remedies  are  the  choice  of  the  blandest 
articles  of  food,  the  avoidance  of  over-feeding,  two  or  three 
grains  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  at  night,  and  the  tepid 
bath. 

It  would  swell  this  article  much  beyond  our  limits  to 
enter  into  a  full  account  of  all  the  precautions  which  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  nurse,  as  well  as 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  relation  to  this  very  important 
subject.  AH  that  is  possible  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
points  of  essential  importance. 

DIARY,  from  the  Latin  Diarium,  which  again  is  from 
Dies,  a  day.  The  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
Diarium  amonff  the  Romans  was  the  daily  allowance  made 
to  slaves  for  their  sustenance,  as  Menstruum  was  their 
monthly  allowance.  Diurnum  was  another  word  for  the 
same  thine;.  [Acta  Diurna.]  In  later  times  however 
either  word  came  to  be  used  for  a  note-book,  or  other  regis- 
ter of  daily  occurrences,  which  had  formerly  been  called 
(after  the  Greek)  an  enhemeris.  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of 
a  daily  register  that  tne  word  diary  is  used  in  English ; 
and,  naturally  enough,  it  is  commordy  understood  to  imply 
specifically  a  register  of  occurrences  in  which  the  writer  has 
had  a  personal  share,  or  which  have  at  least  in  some  sort 
come  under  his  own  observation  by  having  happened  in  his 
own  time.  For  instance,  although  a  history  of  the  trans^ 
actions  of  a  former  age,  composed  in  a  particular  form, 
might  be  entitled  annals,  such  a  history,  however  minute, 
would  scarcely  in  any  case  receive  the  name  of  a  diary.  A 
diary  is  etymologically  the  same  thing  with  a  day-book  or 
journal ;  the  latter  word  being  a  modernized  form  of  diur- 
num, as  diary  is  of  the  synonymous  diarium  of  the  same 
parentage.  The  French  language  has  only  the  form  journal ; 
the  Italian,  like  the  English,  has  both  forms,  diario  from 
diarium^  giorncUe  from  diurmmit  both  ultimately  from  dies, 

DIAS(JHI'SMA,  a  term  employed  in  antient  and  in 
speculative  music,  but  not  in  practical  use  among  modem 
musicians.  It  is  the  half  of  a  minor,semitone  or  diesis. 
^Diesis.] 

DIASTOTORA.    [Polypiaria  Membranacba.] 

DIASTYLE.    [Civil  Architecture,  vol.  vii.,  p.  220.] 

DIA'STYLIS^  a  genus  of  crustaceans  establishea  by  Mr. 
Say. 

Generic  Character. — Four  ontenmB  placed  nearly  on  the 
same  line ;  the  intermediate  antennas  bifid,  having  a  pe« 
d uncle  of  three  joints,  the  external  simple,  with  the  first 
joint  long,  and  without  a  scale.  External  jaw-feet  very 
large,  peaiform,  very  much  approximated  to  the  front,  with 
the  first  joint  long  and  compressed,  and  the  others  very 
small,  cylindrical,  and  nearly  equal.  Corselet  smooth,  of 
six  segments,  of  which  the  first,  larger  than  all  the  others 
together,  is  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  short,  obtuse,  trian- 
gular rostrum,  crenelated  on  its  lateral  edges.  Six  pairs  of 
bifld /<?&/;  those  of  the  first  pair  truncated  at  the  end  and 
shorter  than  the  external  jaw-feet ;  those  of  the  second 
terminated 


pairs  raised,  pomted,  without  a  nail,  and  terminated  by 
strong  hairs.  Abdomen  narrower  than  the  thorax,  formed 
of  six  segments,  the  two  last  of  which  support  the  natatory 
feet.  Tail  biarticulated,  provided  on  each  Side  of  the  first 
segment  with  a  single  bifid  style,  and  on  the  extremity  of 
the  second  with  a  simple  cylindrical  style. 

Example,  Diastylis  arenarius:  length  one-fifth  of  an 
inch.    Locality,  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Say  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cancer  scorpionides  of 
Montagu,  from  the  English  coasts,  and  the  Cancer  Esca 
of  Gmelin,  from  those  of  Norway,  ought  to  be  referred  to 
this  genus. 

DIATES'SARON,  in  Greek  music,  the  interval  of  the 
Fourth. 

DIATONIC,  in  music  (^i^,  through,  and  r«Jvoc,  a  tone), 
a  term  applied  to  the  first  of  the  three  antient  genera,  and 
of  the  three  modem  scales,  but  in  both  cases  rather  im- 
properly, because  the  intervals  of  the  Greek  genus  and  of 
the  scale  now  in  use  consist  not  only  of  tones,  but  also  of 
semitones.  The  Major  Diatonic  Scale  of  the  modems 
proceeds  thus : — 


tone,    tone,    Mmltone,    tone,    tone,    tone,    semitone. 

The  Diatonic  genus  of  the  Greeks,  as  exhibited  in  their 
several  modes,  comprised  five  tones  and  two  semitones, 
differently  disposed :  that  of  the  Lydian  mode,  according  to 
Sir  Francis  Styles  {Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1760),  corresponded,  as  regards  the  position  of  the  in- 
tervals, to  our  major  diatonic  scale.    [Scale.] 

DIAZCVMA.    [BoTRYLLtJs,  vol.  v.,  p.  259.] 

DIBDIN,  CHARLES,  in  whose  person  the  British 
bard  may  be  said  to  have  been  revived,  had  his  birth  at 
Southampton  in  1745,  near  which  place  his  grandfather,  a 
considerable  merchant,  founded  a  village  that  bears  his 
name.  When  Dibdin  was  born,  his  mother  had  reached 
her  fifrieth  year,  and  he  was  her  eighteenth  child.  He  had 
a  brother,  Thomas,  twenty-nine  years  older  than  himself, 
on  whose  death  he  wrote  the  beautiful  ballad,  •  Poor  Tom 
Bowling.*  This  gentleman  was  captain  of  an  East-India< 
man,  and  father  of  Thomas  FrognaU  Dibdin,  D.D. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  originally  designed  for  the  clerical  profession, 
but  his  love  for  music  predominated,  and  after  receiving 
some  instruction  from  the  celebrated  Kent,  organist  of 
Winchester  cathedra],  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  com- 
menced his  career,  as  poet  and  musician,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  when  he  produced  an  opera  at  Covent  Garden 
tbeatre,  written  and  composed  by  himself,  called  The 
Shepherd's  Artifice,  A  few  years  after  he  appeared  as  an 
actor,  and  was,  in  1768,  the  original  Mungo  fn  hi?  own 
Padlock,  In  1778  he  became  musical  manager  of  Cerent 
Garden  theatre,  at  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  a  week.  About 
the  year  1782  he  built  the  Circus  theatre  (afterwards  opened 
under  the  name  of  the  Surrey),  which  continued  under  his 
management  about  three  or  four  years.  In  1788  he  pub- 
lished his  Musical  Tour,  in  one  vol.  4to. ;  and  in  1 789  pre 
sented  to  the  public,  at  Hutchins's  auction  rooms.  King 
Street,  Covent  Grarden,  the  first  of  those  entertainments 
whereby  he  so  eminently  distinguished  himself, — and  of 
which  he  was  sole  author,  composer,  and  performer, — under 
the  title  of  The  Whim  of  the  Moment.  In  this,  among 
sixteen  other  songs,  was  the  ballad  '  Poor  Jack,*  an  effusion 
of  genius  that  immediately  established  his  reputation,  both 
as  a  lyric  poet  and  melodist.  The  year  1791  saw  Dibdin  in 
his  Sans  Souci,  an  exhibition-room  in  the  Strand,  fitted  up 
by  him ;  and  in  1 796  he  erected  a  small  theatre  in  Lei- 
cester Fields,  giving  it  the  above-named  title.  This  he 
sold  in  1805,  and  retired  from  public  life;  but  not  having 
been  provident  while  the  means  of  making  some  provision 
for  the  future  were  in  his  power,  his  retreat  was  not  accom- 
panied by  independence.  This  having  been  properly  repre 
sented,  government  granted  him  a  pension  of  200/.  per  an- 
num,  an  act  evincing  both  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  right 
feeling.  Of  this  he  was  fbr  a  time  deprived  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  but  a  more  liberal  ministry  restored  it  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1813  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and 
died  in  the  «iuly  fi>llowing.  Mr.  Dibdin  published  one  or 
two  novels,  and  lome  tmaller  works,  but  \Aa  fome  is  built 
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great  bis  (UcQity  in  composition — he  produced  the  amazing 
number  of  nine  hundr^l  The  character  of  these,  and  of 
their  author  considered  as  a  writer,  is  thus  given  in  the 
Harmonicon  for  April,  1824: — 'Had  Dibdin  written 
merely  to  amuse,  his  reputation  would  have  been  great,  but 
it  stands  the  higher  because  he  is  always  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  Humanity,  constancy,  love  of  country,  and  courage, 
are  the  subjeets  of  his  song  and  the  themes  of  his  praise ; 
and  while  it  is  known  that  many  a  national  foe,  whether 
contending  or  subdued,  has  experienced  the  efficacy  of  his 
precepts,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  sufferings  which 
Uie  lower  orders  of  the  creation  are  too  commonly  doomed 
to  endure  have  now  and  then  been  a  little  mitigated 
through  the  influence  of  his  persuasive  verse.' 

DICifiARCHUS,  the  son  of  Phidias,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
and  is  called  a  peripatetic  philosopher  by  Cicero  {De  Offlciit, 
ii.  5);  but  though  he  wrote  some  works  on  philosophical 
subjects,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  principallv 
to  geography  and  statistics.  His  chief  philosopnical  work 
was  two  dialogues  '  on  the  Soul,'  each  divided  into  three 
books,  the  one  dialogue  being  supposed  to  be  held  at 
C(Minth,  the  other  at  Mytilene.  In  these  he  argued  against 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  indeed  altogether 
denied  its  existence.  In  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Corinthian  dialogue,  Cicero  tells  us  (TmcuI,  Disput.  i  10), 
he  introduced  an  old  Pthiote  named  Pherecrates,  main- 
taining that  the  soul  was  absolutely  nothing ;  that  the  word 
was  a  mere  empty  sound ;  that  there  was  no  soul  either  in 
man  or  beast ;  thsit  the  principle  by  means  of  which  we  act 
and  perceive  is  equally  diffused  throughout  all  living 
bodies,  and  cannot  exist  separated  from  them ;  and  that 
there  is  no  existence  except  matter,  which  is  one  and 
simple,  and  whose  parts  are  naturally  so  arranged  that  it 
has  life  and  perception.  The  greatest  performance  of 
Dicsearchus  was  a  treatise  on  the  geography,  poUtics,  and 
manners  of  Greece,  which  he  called  *  the  Life  of  Greece' 
C  EXXiS^oc  i3toc).  Of  tlus  a  firi^ment  has  come  down  to  us, 
which  is  printed  in  Hudson's  Geograpkici  Minores^  and 
also  edited  by  Marx  in  Creuxer's  Meletemata  e  Discipl, 
Antiquitatis,  p.  iiL,  p.  174.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  citations  from  Diccear- 
chus,  in  which  his  treatises  'on  Musical  Contests,'  '  on  the 
Dionysian  Contests,'  &c.,  are  referred  to,  are  drawn  from 
this  comprehensive  work,  and  that  the  grammarians  have 
named  them  by  the  title  of  the  subdivision  to  which  these 
subjects  belonged,  instead  of  the  leading  title  of  the  book. 
(See  Nake  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  for  1833,  p.  47.)  Diceear- 
chus's  maps  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Ait. 
vi.  2) ;  but  his  geography  was  not  much  to  be  depended 
upon.  (Strabo,  p.  1 04.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Dicsearcnus,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  (Ep,  Att,  ii.  2.)  In  the  extant  frag- 
ment Dicsearchus  quotes  Posidippus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  alive  in  289  b.c.  We  must  distinguish  him  from 
a  Lacedsemonian  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus  (see  Suidas). 

DICiEl^US,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.      [Li 

CINUS.] 

DICiEUM.    [Crekpkr,  vol.  viii.,  p.  149.] 

DI'CERAS.    [Chamacka,  vol.vi.  p.  469.1 

DICHELE'STHIUM.    [Pcecilopoda.] 

DICHO'LOPHUS.    [Cariama,  vol.  vL  p.  291.] 

DICHOTOMA'RIA.    {Pskudozoa.] 

DICHOTOMY,  a  term  in  botany,  employed  to  ex- 
press a  mode  of  branching  by  constant  forkmg.  The  first 
stem  or  vein  of  a  plant  divides  into  two  branches,  each 
branch  divides  into  two  others,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  in  the 
veins  of  fern  leaves,  and  of  those  of  some  of  coniferous 
species,  and  in  the  stems  of  Lycopodiaceous  plants,  that  this 
mode  of  division  exists  as  a  general  character.  It  however 
does  occur  elsewhere;  for  example,  the  Doom  Palm  of 
Thebes  is  remarkable  for  its  dichotomous  branches,  and 
the  Screw  Pines  {Pandctnui)  have  a  similar  habit. 

DI'CJLINOUS,  an  obsolete  term  in  botany,  signifying 
that  a  plant  has  its  sexes  in  distinct  flowers.  It  compre- 
hends all  the  MonoBcious  and  Dicecious  plants  of  Linn»us. 

DICX>TYLE'DONS,  a  natural  class  of  plants,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  embryo  having  in  general  two  seed- 
leaves,  or  cotyledons;  a  character  to  which  thcnre  are  however 
some  exceptions.  The  genus  Ceratophyllum  has  several ; 
Bertholletia  appears  to  have  none ;  in  Tropseolum  and  many 
others  they  are  consolidated  into  one;  and  Cuscuta  is  cer- 


tainly destitute  of  them.  Like  ah  others,  therefore,  the 
character  derived  from  the  cotyledons,  nearly  universal  as 
it  is,  has  its  exceptions.  Hence  botanists  associate  with 
the  character  derived  frum  the  embryo  others  derived  from 
the  mode  of  growUi,  leaves,  flowers,  &C.,  and  the  whole 
taken  together  give  the  real  diagnosis  of  the  class  to  which 
the  name  ot  Dicotyledons  is  appUed. 

The  stems  of  dicotyledons  are  probably  in  all  cases 
teanched,  except  when  a  plant  is,  from  its  weakness  and 
minuteness,  unable  to  reach  any  development  beyond  that 
of  the  first  stage  fix)m  the  plumule.  In  herbaceous  plants 
that  are  called  stemless,  a  sort  of  branching  takes  place  by 
the  formation  of  small  short  stems  upon  the  crown  of  the 
axis  of  growth.  They  have  the  pith,  wood,  and  bark  dis- 
tinctly separated,  and  the  wood  traversed  by  medullary  rayi. 
This  wood,  if  more  than  one  year  old,  consists  of  concentric 
circles,  each  of  which  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  that  which 
immediately  preceded  it ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  oldest  part  of  a  branch  will  necessarily  consist  of  the 
largest  number  of  layers,  and  will  therefore  be  the  thickest  : 
hence  the  branches  of  dicotyledons  are  always  cones,  al- 
though usually  very  long  ones  [Exogbns],  and  not  cylin- 
ders. But  to  some  of  these  characters  the  exceptions  are 
not  a  few.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  distinction  of  pith, 
wood,  and  bark  in  the  stem  of  the  water-lily  (N^phea) ; 
there  are  no  concentric  circles  in  the  wood  of  Anstolochia, 
and  several  other  genera;  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  by 
measurement  that  the  stems  of  many  irregular  tropical 
dicotyledonous  climbers  vary  perceptibly  in  diameter  for 
considerable  distances. 

The  leaves  of  dicotyledons  are  articulated  with  the  stem, 
so  that  at  a  particular  time  they  are  thrown  ofi^,  and  leave  a 
clean  scar  behind  them,  as  in  all  the  trees,  whether  deci- 
duous or  others,  which  are  found  in  the  open  air  in  England. 
Their  veins  are  repeatedly  branched,  so  as  to  form  a  netted 
apparatus  within  the  parenchyma.  But  although  hy  fkr  the 
laigest  part  of  dicotyledons  are  thus  constructed,  yet  we 
have  contradictions  to  this  also.  For  instance  in  Dianthus, 
and  a  great  many  other  genera,  the  leaves  have  no  veins 
except  the  midrib,  -and  there  are  many  herbaceous  plants 
whose  leaves  never  drop  fairly  off  the  stems. 

The  number  of  parts  in  the  flower  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
is  four  or  five  ;  that  is,  four  or  five  sepals,  four  or  Hve  pe- 
tals, and  the  same  number  of  stamens,  present  in  either  a 
complete  or  imperfect  state ;  or  if  the  number  is  greater,  it 
is  some  power  of  four  or  five.  But  in  Ranunculus  Ficaria, 
most  Anonaceous  plants,  and  several  more,  the  parts  in  the 
flower  are  three. 

Finally,  when  the  seeds  germinate,  the  embryo  simply 
extends  the  point  of  its  radicle  in  the  form  of  a  root,  to  seek 
for  nourishment  in  the  soil.  [Exorhis^.]  But  although 
this  is,  as  for  as  is  yet  known,  a  character  without  exception, 
nevertheless  it  has  been  too  little  studied  for  us  to  assert 
that  it  is  more  free  from  anomalies  than  other  characters. 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  neither  the  two  co- 
tyledons, nor  the  exogenous  stem,  nor  the  concentric  circles 
of  wood,  nor  the  reticulated  disarticulating  leaves,  nor  the 
(quinary  or  quaternary  flowers,  nor  the  exorhisal  germina- 
tions, which  by  themselves  characterize  the  class  of  dicoty- 
ledons, but  the  combination  qf  thote  characters ;  and  that 
the  absence  of  some  one  of  them  is  immaterial ;  so  that  a 
plant  may  be  essentially  a  dicotyledon,  although  it  has  any 
number  of  cotyledons  except  two. 

The  dicotyledons  of  Jussieu  comprehended  the  plants 
now  separated  undw  the  name  of  Gymnosperms,  and,  to- 
gether with  Monocotyledons  and  Acotyledons,  constituted 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  They  probably  coBsa!At  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  known  plants:  in  the  state  of  trees, 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  they  are  found  wherever  phse- 
nogamic  vegetation  can  exist,  and  they  and  Gymnosperms 
together  constitute  exclusively  the  arborescent  scenery  of 
all  cold  countries. 

DICOTYLES.    [Hoo.] 

DICRU'RUS.      [LANIADiB.] 

DICJTAMNUS,  the  botanical  name  of  the  fragrant  her- 
baceous plant  called  Fraxinella  by  gardeners. 

DICTATOR  was  the  highest  extraordinary  magistrate 
in  the  Roman  republic.  Thoueh  the  name  obviously  con- 
tains the  element  die  (from  dtco),  it  was  doubted  by  the 
Roman  writers  whether  the  title  had  reference  to  the  mode 
of  his  nomination  or  to  his  power.  He  was  also  called  by  the 
old  name  of  Magister  Populi,  and  in  Greek  ^lowaroc,  or 
'  doable  consul/  After  the  expu^ra  of  the  ikings  the 
Jigitizea  by  VjOOQ I 
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consulship  was  established.  The  two  consuls  possessed 
the  same  power  as  the  kin^  in  the  administration  of  the 
state  and  tne  command  of  tne  army,  yet  their  authority  was 
subject  to  some  restrictions,  and  principally  by  the  appeal 
that  could  be  made  from  their  decisions.  [Consul.]  The 
two  consuls,  possessing  equal  authority,  often  differed  in 
their  views  and  opinions ;  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 
caused  jealousy  and  disunion,  particularly  in  the  command 
of  the  army  when  on  active  service.  In  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  republic  therefore  required  a  single  ma- 
gistrate, invested  with  ample  authority.  Such  circum- 
stances led  to  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship.  The 
first  dictator  was  created  about  the  year  253  A.U.C.,  or  501 
B.C.    (Liv.  ii.  18.) 

The  dictator  united  in  himself  the  power  of  the  two 
consuls;  and  the  authority  of  all  other  magistrates,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tribune^  ceased  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed. He  possessed  the  whole  administrative  power 
of  the  state,  and  the  command  of  the  army  without  anv 
restrictions.  (Dion  Cassius,  according  to  Zonaras,  vii. 
13,  where  a  leferenoe  to  a  lost  book  of  Dion  is  given. 
Dion  Halic,  v.  70,  73.)  He  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  decision. 
Both  within  and  without  the  city  he  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  lictors,  with  their  &sces  and  axes.  The  dic- 
tators were  not  chosen,  like  the  other  magistrates,  in  the 
comitia,  but  they  were  appointed  by  one  of  the  consuls,  in 
conformity  with  a  vote  or  the  senate.  Sometimes  the  se- 
nate itself  appointed  the  dictator,  and  in  some  instances  he 
was  elected  by  the  comitia.  At  first  he  was  taken  only  from 
the  {Mitrician  order,  but  afterwards  (b.c.  356)  also  firom  the 
plebeians.  After  his  election,  the  dictator  nominated  the 
master  of  horse  (magister  equitum),  who  commanded  imder 
him.  It  was  only  when  the  state  was  menaced  by  sudden  dan- 
^r  from  within  or  without  that  a  dictator  was  nominated ;  but 
m  the  course  of  time  a  dictator  was  elected  to  preside  at 
the  elections  in  the  comitia,  when  the  consuls  were  abroad, 
and  therefore  could  not  preside ;  and  also  on  some  other 
public  solemnities.  (Liv.  vii.  3;  viiL  18  and  23.)  The^  dic- 
tator continued  in  office  for  six  months,  but  he  commonly 
resigned  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over  which  had  led  to 
the  nomination.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
Italy,  or  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback.  Yet  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  dictator  left  Italy,  as  for  example  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  Sicily. 
The  rule  that  he  should  continue  in  office  only  six  months 
was  also  neglected ;  Sylla  and  Julius  CJeesar  were  nomi- 
nated perpetual  dictators,  the  former  in  the  year  81  b.c., 
and  the  other  after  his  victory  at  Pharsalus.  The  office 
seems  never  to  have  been  filled  from  b.c.  202  to  the  time 
when  Sylla,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  party,  was  made 
perpetual  dictator.  J.  Caesar,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
democratic  party,  or  perhaps  rather  chose  that  party  merely 
that  he  might,  by  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
divisions  which  distracted  the  state,  prepare  the  way  for  his 
own  unlimited  power,  after  being  oictator  five  times,  be- 
came dictator  for  life.  Augustus  declined  the  office,  though 
offered  to  him  by  the  people  (Suetonius,  Aug,  52),  and  the 
title  of  dictator  was  never  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  received  opinions  as  to  the  Roman  dic- 
tators ;  but  in  Niebuhr*s  Roman  history  we  find  other  views 
of  the  subject,  to  which  we  shall  briefly  advert  According 
to  him,  the  dictatorship  was  of  Latin  origin,  and  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Latins  among  the  Romans.  The  object  of 
the  Roman  dictatorship  was  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to 
establish  the  power  of  the  patricians  over  the  plebeians ;  for 
the  appeal  granted  by  those  laws  was  from  the  sentence  of  the 
consuls,  and  not  from  that  of  the  dictator.  The  later  Ro- 
mans had  but  an  indistinct  knowledge  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  antient  constitution.  Dion  Cassius  is  in  error,  when 
(without  excepting  the  patricians)  he  asserts  that  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  dictator,  and  that  he 
could  condemn  knights  and  senators  to  death  without  a  trial. 
Dionysius  is  also  in  error,  when  he  says  that  the  dictator 
decided  on  every  measure  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  apnointment  of  the  dic- 
tator in  all  cases  rested  with  one  or  the  consuls ;  for  the 
conferring  of  kinffly  power  (such  as  that  of  the  dictator 
was)  could  never  nave  been  intrusted  to  a  single  person. 
The  pontifical  books  have  preserved  so  much  as  this,  that 
the  mctator  was  nominatea  by  the  senate,  and  that  the  no- 
mination was  approved  by  the  people.    As  the  plebeians 
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Ictatorship  was  seldom  required, 
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and  then  only  for  matters  of  less  importance ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  nomination  was  left  to  the  consuls. 

For  a  general  sketch  of  the  dictatorial  power,  the  reader 
may  consult  Creuzer,  Abriss  der  Rdmischen  Antiquitdten, 
^.,  Leipzig,  1824;  Niebuhr*s  chapter  on  the  Dictator^ 
and  his  Remarks  on  the  Relationship  qf  the  Dictator  and 
the  Master  qf  the  Horse,  vol.  i.  Engl.  Trans. 

DICmONARY,  the  English  form  of  Dicttonarium,  a 
word  of  low  or  modern  Latin ity,  which  from  its  etymology 
should  signify  properly  a  book  of  phrases  or  modes  of  ex- 
pression. The  term  however  has  been  generally  applied  to 
any  work  which  professes  to  communicate  information  on 
an  entire  subject,  or  entire  branch  of  a  subject,  under  words 
or  heads  digested  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  This  alpha- 
betical arrangement  appears  to  be  the  distinctive  peculia 
rity  of  what  is  called  a  dictionary ;  but  to  constitute  the 
work  a  dictionary,  it  should  seem  that  there  must  also  be 
attached  to  each  of  the  terms,  so  arranged,  some  explana- 
tion or  interpretation.  Thus,  an  Index,  in  which  words 
or  titles  are  merely  put  down  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
nothing  more  than  a  reference  to  some  page  or  passage 
appen^d  to  each,  is  not  a  dictionary.  The  alphabet  itself 
is  not  a  dictionary.  Again,  a  dictionary,  however  arbitrary 
or  artificial  may  be  the  order  in  which  its  parts  are  distri- 
buted, must  profess  some  unity  and  completeness  of  design. 
It  must  profess,  as  has  been  said,  to  go  over  a  whole  subject, 
or  field  of  knowledge,  of  greater  or  less  extent  Thus  a 
mere  list  of  miscellaneous  particulars,  even  with  explana- 
tory remarks  or  comments  annexed,  is  not  a  dictionary,  but 
a  catalogue.  A  collection  of  plays  or  of  pamphlets  might 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  would  not  on 
that  account  make  a  dictionary.  That  name  is  not  appli- 
cable, and  is  never  given,  even  to  the  most  extensive  enu- 
meration and  account  of  things  which  are  merely  brought 
together,  without  constituting  when  collected  a  natural 
system  or  complete  body  of  knowledge. 
Within  the  limitations  noted,  the  term  dictionary  is  ap- 

Slied  to  works  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  with  every 
iversity  of  object.  Dictionaries  have  sometimes  been  di- 
vided into  three  classes  or  descriptions:— 1.  Dictk)narie8  of 
words.  2.  Dictionaries  of  facts.  3.  Dictionaries  of  things. 
And  although  objections  may  be  made  to  the  principle  of 
this  distribution  (as  has  been  done  by  D*Alembert  in  the 
Encyclopidie,  article  Dictionnaire),  it  is  sufficiently  con- 
venient for  practical  purposes,  and  we  shall  therefore  adhere 
to  it  in  what  we  have  now  to  say. 

I.  Dictionaries  of  Words.  Tms  is  the  original  application 
of  the  word  dictionary,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly understood  when  it  stands  alone.  It  answers  in  this 
sense  to  the  Greek  lexicon,  and  although  etymologically  that 
term,  like  the  term  dictionary,  ought  perhaps  to  signify  a 
book  of  phrases  or  modes  of  expression,  yet  among  the 
Greeks  it  seems  rather  to  have  denoted  a  book  that  ex- 
plains words.  A  dictionary  or  lexicon  indeed  usually 
combines  an  explanation  of  phrases  with  an  explanation 
of  single  words.  When  it  contains  nothing  beyond  an 
explanation  or  translation  of  single  words,  it  is  more 
distinctively  called  a  vocabulary  or  word-book.  The 
word  vocabularium,  we  believe,  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
of  antiquity,  any  more  than  dictionarium.  A  glossary, 
in  Latin  glossarium,  which  is  used  by  the  later  classics, 
from  the  Greek  glossa  (yXwffcra),  *  a  tongue'  or  *  lan- 
guage,* is  generally  understood  to  mean,  an  explanation, 
more  or  less  diffuse,  of  terms  of  unusual  occurrence. 
Among  the  Greeks  themselves  indeed  glossa  was  used  for 
a  foreign,  or  otherwise  peculiar  word  or  form  of  expression. 
(Aristot.  Poet,  c.  38.)  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymolo^  of 
the  term  glossary  however  to  confine  it  to  this  explanation* 
many  examples  may  be  found  of  its  employment  in  a  more 
extended  sense.  Some  dictionaries  profess  to  have  more 
peculiarly  for  their  object  the  explanation  or  interpretation 
of  phrases ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  well-known  volume 
on  the  Latin  language  entitled  *  Phraseologia  Creneralis,'  by 
William  Robertson,  8vo.  Camb.  1681.  Some  dictionaries 
and  vocabularies  apply  only  to  some  particular  author  or 
work ;  such  as  Damm's  Lexicons  or  Concordances,  as  they 
are  called,  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  since  combined  into  the 
Lexicon  Homerico-Pindaricum,  the  Lexicon  Ciceronianum 
of  Marius  Nizolius,  &c.  Such  dictionaries,  when  well  com- 
piled, are  among  the  most  valuable  aids  the  student  can 
avail  himself  of.  Nor  are  they  of  use  only  in  studying  the 
authors  of  antiquity;  the  works  of  some  modern  writers 
have  been  very  ably  illustrated  in  this  way,  M^/or  instance* 
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by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  glossary  to  Chaucer,  and  by  Arch- 
deacon Nares  in  his  glossary  to  Shakspeare  and  his 
Contemporaries,  4to.  London,  1822.  Even  a  mere  verbal 
index,  with  little  or  no  explanation  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words,  is  often  much  more  useful  than  a  professedly  inter- 
preting di(!tionary,  by  merely  bringing  together  or  pointing 
out  by  reference  the  different  passages  in  which  each  word 
is  used,  80  that  they  may  be  compared  with  one  another. 
Such  mere  indexes  as  those  attached  to  the  Delphin  Clas- 
sics are  of  great  value  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  use  of  enabling  any  passaee  to  be  found  of  which 
even  a  single  word  is  recollected.  Few  of  our  English 
classics  have  been  illustrated  by  such  complete  verbal  in- 
dexes ;  there  is  one  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  l2mo.  London, 
1741.  Ayscough's  Index  to  Shakspeare  is  only  an  index 
to  the  '  remarkable'  passages  and  words ;  and  although  its 
professed  design  is  '  to  point  out  the  different  meanings  to 
which  the  words  are  applied^*  it  is  not  very  successfully 
compiled  for  that  purpose.  Still  it  is  a  useful  book,  as 
being  the  best  verbal  index  to  Shakspeare  we  yet  possess. 
Indexes  of  this  description  serve  in  fact  the  same  purpose 
with  Concordances,  although  that  term  has  been  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  works  relating  to  the  Scriptures. 
(CoNCXiRDANCX.)  Some  works  entitled  dictionaries,  indeed, 
comprehend  concordances  more  or  less  complete ;  as,  for 
instance,  Schleusner's  •  Novum  Lexicon  Grseco-Latinum  in 
Novum  Testamentupi,'  and  the  Ionic  lexicon  of  Schweig- 
hecuser,  which  is  a  sort  of  concordance  to  Herodotus,  and 
that  to  Polvbius  by  the  same  scholar. 

Some  of  these  dictionaries  to  particular  authors,  or 
works,  have  exclusivelv  or  principally  in  view  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  author,  or  his  use  of  particular 
words.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Ernesti's  *  Index  Lati- 
nitatis  Philologico-Criticus  *  to  Cicero.  This  work  in  fact, 
alth«)ugh  styled  merely  an  inde?^,  is  much  more  a  diction- 
ary of  interpretation  and  coQamentary  than  the  lexicon  just 
mentioned  of  Nizolius,  which  however  is  much  the  more 
minute  and  extensive  inde^  of  the  two.  The  instance  mav 
serve  to  show  with  what  latitude  the  two  titles  are  applied. 
And  the  title  of  index,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  some- 
times given  to  works  which  are  not  really  indexes  in  any 
respect,  but  simply  dictionaries  or  vocabularies.  We  may 
mention  as  an  e;cample*QlaiVereU  Index  Linguaj  Veteris 
Scythe- Scandica),  sive  Gothicae,  opera  Olai  Rudbeckii  edi- 
tns/  foh  UpKalcp.  Ifi^Kwhinh  Is  merely  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Got  inc.  UuUiunanta  ol  laixgtjiiffcs  have  also  been  pub- 
lished under  many  other  lilies,  A  Thesaurus,  or  Treasury, 
is  a  very  common  litW  of  such  9.  book.  Th^s  Faber's  Latin 
dictionary  is  ityled  *Thesaunia  Eruditionis  Scholasticaa,' and 
H.  Stephens*  brctk  lexicon  i^  entitled  'Thesaurus  Qreeca) 
Linguae'  Edward  Pliiiipsi  oji lilies  his  English  dictionar}'  ^ 
•  World  of  Words.'  In  sr>mc  case-s  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  means  of  a  dictionary  or  index,  not  only  to  point  out  the 
writer's  use  of  particvilar  wordfi,  or  their  meaning  in  par- 
ticular passages  lif  his  works,  but  also  to  give  an  abstract  of 
Im  lext,  Tlu&  h^^  bt^en  dune  iu  the  index  to  Hippocrates, 
by  Fiiisius,  entitlcil  *(EconQwia  Hippocratis  Alphabeti 
mrm  djatincta,  in  qua  Dictionum  apud  Hippocratem  om- 
nium, prsesertiin  obscuriorum,  usus  explicatur,  et  vclut  ex 
amplissimo  Penu  depromitur,  ita  ut  Lexicon  Hippocrateum 
merito  dici  possit,'  fol.  Francf.  1688.  Of  dictionaries  of 
words  also,  some  are  dictionaries  of  etymologies,  some  of 
the  quantities  of  syllables  (as  the  common  Latin  '  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum,*  and  Morell's  *  Thesaurus  Grsecse  Poeseos, 
sive  Lexicon  Graeco-Prosodiacum,'  improved  and  en- 
larged by  M^ltby) ;  some  of  terminations  (as  in  English, 
Walker's  'Rhyming  Dictionary'),  and  Hoogeveen's  *Dic- 
tionarium  Analogicum  Linguse  GreeceD.'  Some  diction- 
aries of  the  oriental  tongues  and  of  the  Greek  tongue 
exhibit  the  words  arr^in^ed  acconling  to  their  sup- 
posed roots ;  8^nd  some  Latin  dictionaries  have  also  been 
constructed  upon  this  plan.  Of  professed  dictionaries 
of  derivations  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  a  correct  or  philosophical  work,  is  the 
Etymologicon  Linguse  Latinse  of  G.  J.  Vossius.  Others 
aie  the  pictionnaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
9aiae,  of  Menage ;  the  Qrigines  de  la  Langue  It^lienne, 
of  the  same  author ;  the  Etymologicon  Linguse  Anglicanee, 
of  Stephen  Skinner,  fol.  1 671  i  and  the  Etymologicon  Angli- 
canum  of  Francis  J  unius,  fol.  Oxon,  1 743.  A  very  ambitious 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Whiter  in  his  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  or  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary  on  a  new 
I' Ian,  3  vols.  4to.,  Omb.  1800 — 1822,  to  construct  a  dic- 


tionary of  the  elements  of  all  human  language.  Mr.  Booth, 
in  his  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  has 
set  an  example  of  perhaps  the  happiest  mode  in  which  an 
account  oif  words  can  be  given  according  to  their  etjrmolo- 
gies  or  affinities.  By  making  each  radical  term  the  text  of 
a  short  essay,  in  the  course  of  which  the  history  of  all  its 
derived  and  connected  terms  is  traced  and  illustrated  bj 
Quotations,  references  to  manners  and  customs,  and  anec« 
notes  of  various  kinds,  the  writer  has  rendered  his  diction- 
ary as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive,  and  adapted  it  not 
onlv  for  occasional  consultation  but  for  continuous  reading. 

Any  account  of  the  dictionaries  of  particular  tongues 
woula  be  out  of  place  here.  There  is  a  Table  Alpha- 
betique  des  Diction naires,  by  Durey  de  Noin^ille,  pub- 
lished in  1758,  which  however  is  asserted  to  be  very  incom- 
plete, even  for  that  time.  A  very  elaborate  dissertation 
on  lexicons  and  glossaries  in  general,  and  on  those  ot 
the  Greek  language  in  particular,  by  P.  J.  Maussacus,  is 
inserted  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  lexicon  of 
Harpocration,  entitled  Lexicon  Decern  Oratorum ;  and  the 
same  subject  has  also  been  treated  by  several  other  writers 
who  are  enumerated  in  Morhoff's  Polyhistor,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 
In  the  portion  of  Morhoff's  third  book,  from  chapter  4th 
to  chapter  9th  inclusive  (vol.  i.  pp.  743 — 830,  edit.  1747),  is 
given  an  account  of  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the  modem 
European  tongues,  of  the  oriental  tongues,  of  the  Greek, 
and  of  the  Latin  tongues.  See  also  De  Bure's  Bibliographic 
Instructive,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1—86. 

In  some  dictionaries  the  words  are  explained  in  the  same 
language  to  which  they  belong;  in  many  others  the  words 
of  one  language  are  interpreted  by  corresponding  words  in 
another  language.  In  some  the  interpretation  or  translation 
is  into  several  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in  Minsheu's 
Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  namely,  English,  Welsh, 
German,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fol.  London,  1617;  and  in  a 
dictionary  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  3  vols.  4to.,  in 
1785,  ip  which  the  words  and  phrases  are  given  in  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

i^lthough,  as  Maussacus  in  his  Critical  Dissertation  just 
noticed  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  books  both  of 
■f\to(T<Taif  or  unusual  words,  and  of  Xt^^c.  pr  idioms,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  or  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
grammarians  and  other  writers,  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
that  all  of  these  were  what  we  should  now  call  diciiona- 
.ries,  that  is  to  s-ay,  were  collections  of  vocables  and  phrases 
alphabetically  arranged.  The  oldest  extant  Greek  lexico- 
grapher is  Apollonius  the  Sophist,  a  contemporary  of 
Augustus;  his  work  entitled  AkktiQ  *Ofir)piKaif  or  *  Homeric 
Words,'  though  much  interpolated,  is  very  useful.  All 
the  other  original  Greek  lexicons  and  glossaries  we  have, 
sv»ch  as  the  Onomasticon  (or  Collection  of  Synonymes) 
of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicons  of  Suidas,  Harpocration, 
and  Hesychius,  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  sometimes 
attributed  to  Marcus  Musurus,  although  of  the  authors 
of  some  of  them  the  exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undoubt- 
edly compiled  subsequent,  and  most  of  them  probably 
long  subsequent  to  tne  commencement  of  the  Christian 
cera.  It  is  supposed  indeed  that  they  were  founded 
upon  older  conipilations  of  the  same  kind ;  but  of  the 
form  of  those  lost  works  we  know  nothing.  It  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  dictionaries  in  studying  a 
foreign  language  or  dialect,  as  has  been  the  general  prac- 
tice in  modern  times.  They  would  seem  rather  to  liave 
uniformly  followed  what  may  be  called  the  natural  method 
of  learning  the  language  from  conversation  with  those  who 
spoke  it,  being  the  rnethod  by  which  we  all  learn  the  lan- 
g[uage  we  acquire  both  most  easily  and  most  perfectly,  our 
mother  tongue,  and  that  by  which  alone  a  real  knowledge 
and  command  of  any  language  can  be  acquired.  Although, 
however,  the  utility  of  a  general  dictionary  of  a  language  as 
an  instrument  either  for  teaching  the  language  to  youth  in 
schools,  or  for  enabling  a  student  to  master  it  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, may  well  be  questioned,  there  are  obvious 
considerations  which  npake  it  desirable  that  we  should  pos- 
sess such  dictionaries  of  all  languages.  When  a  dictionary 
of  a  language  professes  to  be  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary, 
it  is  usual  for  it  to  contain  along  with  the  interpretation  or 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each  word,  some  account  of 
its  etymology  or  derivation,  and  also  of  its  grammatical 
usage.  Except  when  the  dictionary  is  exclusively  etymo- 
logical, perhaps  all  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  regard  to 
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tne  foreign  extraction  of  words  is  to  note  the  language  £K>m 
'which  each  maybe  supposed  to  have  been  immediately  bor- 
rowed. But  merely  to  append  the  supposed  original  word  of 
the  foreign  language,  as  is  generally  done,  conreys  little  valu- 
able information  in  any  case,  and  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  mis- 
conception. If  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  the  hature  of  the  change 
which  the  forms  of  the  words  have  Undergone  in  passing 
from  the  one  tongue  to  the  other,  this  will  be  better  done 
by  a  short  statement  on  the  subject  once  for  all,  in  which 
the  several  modes  and  incidents  of  the  transference  should 
be  syslematicallv  arranged  and  illustrated  by  examples,  and 
the  principle  oi  each  explained.  It  would  be  of  fully  as 
much  importance  however  that  in  every  dictionary  of  a 
language  the  connection  of  each  ^ord  With  other  words 
in  tne  same  language,  or  the  native  root  from  which  each 
has  sprung,  should  be  distinctly  marked  whenever  it  is  not 
obvious.  This  reference  of  each  ^ord  to  the  proper  family 
to  which  it  belongs  contributes  more  i6  make  its  meaning 
^Icar  and  to  point  out  its  correct  use  than  any  definition 
can  do.  And  such  a  notice  of  the  root  of  the  word  would 
naturally  lead  to,  arid  should  be  followed  by,  as  precise  a 
statement  as  possible  of  its  primitive  and  most  simple  mean- 
ing ;  after  which  should  come  a  chronological  deduction  of 
the  changes  it  has  undergone,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
both  in  signification  and  in  form,  the  whole  definition  being 
concluded  by  an  explanation  of  its  metaphorical  and  other 
secondary  or  transferred  meanings.  If  its  use  in  each  sense 
can  be  illustrated  by  an  example,  such  quotations  are,  for 
various  reasons,  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and  va- 
luable. Any  remarkable  uses  or  the  word  in  narticular 
passages  of  standard  authors  ought  at  lea^t  to  be  adverted  to 
and  explained ;  dnd  a  notice  of  its  peculiarities  of  coii- 
struction,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  Connected  with  other 
words  in  a  sentence,  should  never  be  omitted.  iTiere  are 
some  dictfonaries  in  ^hich  all  this  has  been  attempted,  but 
perhaps  scarcely  one  in  which  it  has  been  quite  satisfac- 
torily executed.  Amon^  the  most  carefully  compiled  dic- 
tionaries of  modern  languages  are  that  Of  the  Italian, 
entitled  Vofeabolario  degli  Academici  dellaCrusck,  extended 
in  the  latest  editions  to  6  vols.  fol. ;  and  that  of  the  French, 
entitled  Dictionnaire  de  I'Acad^mie  Fran9aise.  But  in 
both  these  works,  especially  in  the  latter,  the  design  prin- 
cipally kept  in  view  has  been  to  guard  the  purity  of  the 
language.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  dictionary  of  great  re- 
putation, entitled  Diccionario  de  la  Lengua  Castellana, 
compuesto  por  la  Heal  Academia  Espanola,  6  vols,  fol., 
Jfadrid,  1^26,  &c.  In  English,  Johnson's  Dictionary  has 
been  accounted  the  standard  work  of  its  class  ever  sihte  its 
appearance!,  in  i5  vols,  fol.,  175i;  but  although  it  was  a 
great  acbievement  for  an  individual,  and  its  definitions  in 
particular  aflford  remarkable  evidence  of  its  author's  inge- 
nuity and  command  of  expf-ession,  it  is  in  many  respects  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  what  a  dictionary  should  be. 
Its  etymological  part  (8ls  Home  Tooke  has  long  ago  shown) 
is  little  better  than  so  much  rubbish ;  and  it  is  characterized 
throughout  by  a  total  want  of  method  and  philosophical 
views.  Its  author  indeed  was  neither  metaphysician,  nor 
linguist,  nor  archaeologist  enough  fbr  the  task  ne  undertook. 
Some  valuable  matter  has  been  iidded  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  English  Dictionary  (augmented  tO  6  vols.  4to.)  by  th6 
Reverend  Mr.  Todd ;  but  the  philosophical  character  of  the 
work  has  received  no  improvement  in  his  hands.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  that  has  been  mode  to  a  philosophical 
English  dictionary  would  be  that  given  in  the  miscella- 
neous and  lexicographical  department  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  if  the  execution  were  equal  to  the  design, 
which  is  explained  in  the  prospectus  as  being  to  exhibit 
'  the  history  of  English  word^ ;  the  citations  arranged 
according  to  the  age  of  the  works  from  which  they  are 
selected,  yet  with  every  attention  to  the  independent  beauty 
or  value  of  the  sentences  chosen  which  is  consistent  with 
the  higher  ends  of  a  clear  insight  into  the  6riginal  and 
acquired  meaning  Of  every  wotd.' 

II.  Dictionaries  of  Facts.  This  class  comprehends  dic- 
tionaries of  history,  biography,  tnyth6!6gy,  geography,  ar- 
cheology, and  all  Others  that  aeal  chiefly  or  exclusively  with 
events  that  have  happened,  or  are  supposed  to'  have  hap- 
pened, or  with  fects  that  exist  or  ndve  existed.  Many  of 
the  principal  works  of  this  description  are  enumerated  in 
the  article  Biography  :  and  xtnoBr  fiiBLiooRAPHY  will  be 
found  an  account  of  another  large  divisiofi  of  them.  We  may 
here  observe  that  some  of  the  old  tireek  lexicons  already 
noticed  were  dictionaries  of  fiicfs  as  Well  ad  of  words ;  the 


lexicon  of  Suidas,  for  instance,  is,  in  the  greater  part,  made 
up  of  fragments  of  biography,  history,  and  geography,  and 
often  contains  large  extracts  from  various  writers  both  ex- 
tant and  lost.  The  work  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  some- 
times entitled  'EOvucA  (the  Ethnology),  more  commonly  tlipl 
TJoXbuv  (the  Book  of  Cities,  or  rather  of  States),  is  chieily  a 
geographical  and  archaeological  dictionary,  and  is  the  oldest 
compilation  of  that  description  that  exists.  Its  meagre 
details  under  each  head  assimilate  it  in  some  respect  to  an 
imperfect  gazetteer.  In  modern  times  the  number  of  dic- 
tionaries that  have  appeared,  professing  to  present  a  view  of 
a  more  or  less  extensive  field  of  facts,  has  been  very  great. 
Besides  the  various  historical,  biographical,  and  geographi- 
cal dictionaries,  general  and  particular,  and  the  bibliogra- 
phical dictionaries,  there  are  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of 
architecture,  of  heraldry,  of  painting,  of  music,  of  botany, 
of  law,  of  legal  decisions,  of  commerce,  of  medicine,  of  sur- 
gery, and  of  almost  every  other  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. Human  knowledge,  however,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  or  reckoned  such,  in  almost  all  its  departments,  is  such 
a  mixture  of  ascertaiined  facts  and  of  inere  opinions  or  specu- 
lations, that  there  is  hardly  any  of  these  dictionaries  which  is 
a  dictionary  of  facts  merely.  Opinions,  indeed,  considered  his- 
torically, are  themselves  facts,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  re- 
corded and  arranged  in  dictionaries  as  well  as  other  facts. 
Discussion  also  often  places  doubtful  ^cts  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  a  dictionary  may  be  as  convenient  a  vehicle  for  such  dis- 
cussion as  any  other  book.  But  a  most  useful  class  of  books,  of 
which  we  have  yet  scarcely  a  specimen,  would  be  a  set  of 
dictionaries  or  tabular  expositions  of  facts,  and  nothing  else. 
They  would  serve,  among  other  purposes,  as  maps  of  the 
extent  and^undaries  of  the  different  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  and  most  useful  directories  in  the  prosecution  of 
all  inquiries  ha\-ing  in  view  the  enlargement  of  those  boun- 
daries. As  of  facts  some  are  completely  ascertained,  others 
only  probable,  and  others  doubtful,  three  divisions  answer- 
ing to  these  descriptions  might  be  given  under  each  head, 
and  a  fourth  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  added  for  im- 
probable or  confuted  statements,  although  these  last  might 
be  more  scientifically  exhibited  in  the  table  or  dictionary  of 
the  facts  forming  the  history  of  opinionsi. 

III.  Dictioiianes  of  Things,  A  thing,  os  seems  m  bo  iji- 
dicated  by  the  Latin  rear,  which  apparently  contains  tlie 
same  root  as  n's*  as  well  ivis  by  the  En^li^b  thinks  is  properly 
anyobj<"ct  of  thought;  and  under  Ibis  lit  te  may  therefore  be 
cbmprehended  dictionnrios  of  all  *>llicr  kinds,  excopt  those 
exclusively  occupied  with  I  fie  explaiiation  of  words  or  thp  no- 
tation of  facts.  This  division  leaves  f«  the  third  class  of  die- 
tionaries^  i^ll  the  ab.^lract  sciences*  the  mixed  or  applied 
Sciences,  the  depart  to  en  tii  of  criticism  and  the  Dno  arts, 
and  the  ^vhule  range  of  metaphysical  and  moral  specu- 
lation. It  is  true  "thul  some  of  these  subjects  cannot  be 
treated  of  without  a  reference  to  facts  ^  but  the  facts  here 
are  not  viewed  simply  as  such,  but  cither  as  subordinate  lo 
{)rinciples  or  as  modifying  their  operation.  No  very  ngorou* 
8idherenc(!  lofheHnuts  of  a  definilion  however  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  i^ictionary  of  any  kind^  which  must  in  all  cases 
he  a  somewhat  un^yslemalic  perfurmnnce,  and  accord  mgly 
we  havo  few,  if  any,  diciionafies  which  arc  exclusively 
dictionaries  of  things  In  the  sense  that  has  jus^t  been 
explainer.  Many  of  the  dictionaries  referred  to  under  the 
last  head  are  dictionaries  of  things  as  well  sis  of  /acts 
that  is  to  say,  they  contain,  mixed  up  with  their  state- 
ments of  facts,  expositions  or  discussions  of  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  dictionaries  of  things  are  generally  also 
dictionaries  of  facts,  and  sometimes  lexicons,  or  diction- 
aries of  words  and  nh rases,  in  addition.  The  most  im- 
portant works  of  tnis  description  have  been  published 
under  the  title  of  Dictionaries  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  or 
Encyclopsedias.  By  the  word  iycvcXoTrac^cta,  encycropsedia,  the 
tireeks  seem  to  have  understood  the  whole  circle  of  learn- 
ing or  of  the  libersd  arts,  of  instruction  therein,  fho  term 
being  so  applied  under  the  notion  that  all  the  departments 
of  human  Knowledge  were  naturally  connected  together  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  circle  or  complete  svstem.  Pliny  (Nat, 
tiist.  Prtpf,)  speaks  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  Greeks  as 
an  expression  for  the  whole  field  of  knowledge:  'Jam  omnia 
attingenda,  quce  Grceci  r^c  lyKVKkoiraMaQ  vocant.'  Quin- 
tilian  (i.  10)  defines  it  as  the  orb  or  coinplete  circle  of  human 
learning :  *  Orbis  ilia  doctrinas,  quam  Cfraeci  kyKVKkoiratZiiav 
vocant.  Vitruvius  (vi.  Prsef )  describes  the  encvclios  or 
kyKvKKioQ  traiSiia  of  the  Greeks  as  the  discipline  or  all  the 
branches  of  learning :  ^doctrinarum  ommam4jsaplijuu'  Ai 
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does  not  appear  that  the  term  encyclopaedia  was  ever  an- 
tiently  used  as  meaning  a  work  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge,  ft  has,  however,  as  ^ust  observed,  be- 
come the  common  title  for  such  works  m  modem  times. 
Perhaps  it  was  first  so  applied  by  some  of  the  Arabian  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  whom  at  least,  Alfarabius,  who 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  to  have  compiled 
a  general  treatise  on  the  sciences,  still  preserved,  under 
this  title.  Several  such  treatises  with  the  same  title  ap- 
peared in  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  that  of  John  Henry  Alstedius,  which  was  first 
published  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1630.  (See  preface  to  Supplement 
to  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  and  Morhoffii  Polyhistor,  vol. 
i.  lib.  ii.  chap.  7,  for  an  account  of  this  and  other  early  ency- 
clopsedias.)  But  none  of  these  works  were  dictionaries: 
they  were  merely  collections  of  treatises,  rather  resembling 
such  works  as  Dodsley's  Preceptor  than  answering  to  the 
modem  notion  of  an  encyclopseaia.  A  much  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  encyclopsBdia  is  presented  by  the 

*  Lexicon  Universale  Historico-Creographico-Chronologico- 
Poetico-Philologicum'  of  Job.  Jac.  Hofinan,  first  published 
at  Basle  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1677,  and  followed  by  a  '  Continu- 
ation or  Supplement,  of  the  same  extent,  in  1683;  or,  the 
two  publications  incorporated  in  4  vols,  fol..  Lug.  Bat.,  1698. 
The  form  at  least  of  this  work  has  been  generally  preserved 
in  our  more  recent  encyclopsedias  and  dictionaries  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  although  most  of  these,  by  including  the 
principles  of  science  as  well  as  facts,  have  extended  their 
scope  somewhat  beyond  Hofman's  design.  His  two  supple- 
mentary volumes  however  embody  a  great  deal  of  the  natu- 
ral science  of  his  time ;  and  the  work  altogether  contains 
much  curious  learning  not  readily  found  elsewhere.  Al- 
though not  evidencing  any  very  superior  sagacity,  pene- 
tration, or  elegance  of  scholarship,  it  is  a  wonderful  per- 
formance for  an  iudividual,  and  stUl  remains  a  most  useful 
book  of  reference. 

The  first  English  *  universal  dictionary  of  the  arts  and 
sciences*  was  the  *  Lexicon  Technicum*  of  Dr.  John  Harris, 
of  which  the  first  vol.  in  fol.  appeared  at  London  in  1 706,  and 
the  second,  completing  the  work,  in  1710.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  three  volumes.  Harris's  Lexicon  enjoyed  great 
popularity  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  first  appearance, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  five 
editions  in  about  thirty  years ;  and  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  department  especially  it  is  admitted  to  have 
been  very  ably  executed.  It  was  not  long  however  before 
it  found  a  rival  in  Chambers's  Cyclopsedia,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1728.  [Phambbrs, 
Ephilaim.]  The  professed  peculiarity  of  the  new  work  was, 
that  it  proposed  to  *  consider  the  several  matters  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other ; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes,  and  as  so  many  parts 
of  some  greater  whole.'  This  was  attempted  to  be  done  by 
a  system  of  references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  as  to 
connect  the  subordinate  particulars  among  themselves,  and 
to  indicate  the  great  division  of  knowledge  to  which  each 
belonged.  In  this  way  the  workx  which,  in  the  seventh  edi- 
tion (1778 — 85),  was  extended  to  4  vols,  folio,  contained  no 
complete  treatises  on  any  of  the  sciences,  nor  other  articles 
of  any  considerable  length.  Various  other  works  followed, 
compiled  upon  much  the  same  plan,  among  which  were 
Barrow's  *  New  and  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences,' in  one  vol.  fol.  1751,  with  a  supplemental  vol.,  pub- 
lished in  1754;  *  A  new  and  complete  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  by  a  Society  of  Grentlemen,'  (commonly,  from 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  called  Owen's  Dictionary,)  4  vols. 
8vo.,  1754;  and  *The  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,'  in  3  vols,  fol.,  1 766,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Croker, 
Dr.  Thomas  WilUams,  and  Mr.  Samuel  C^ark.  (See,  for 
an  account  of  all  these  works,  the  preface  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encycloprodia  Britannica.) 

A  work  upon  a  difierent  plan  had  also  appeared  in  2  vols, 
fol.  in  1745,  by  Dr.  Do  CJoetlogon,  a  native  of  France, 
naturalized  in  England,  under  the  title  of '  An  Universal 
History  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a  CJomprehensive  lUustra- 
ticn  of  all  Sciences  and  of  all  Arts.'  This  was  in  fact  a 
dictionary,  the  subjects  being  treated  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  in  the  preface  just  referred  to, 
considers  it  to  have  probably  suggested  the  Encyclcpa)dia 
Britannica,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  ap- 
peared at  Edinburgh  in  1771.     It  profossed  to  be  compiled 

•  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  in  Scotland,  upon  a  new  plan, ; 


in  which  the  different  sciences  and  arts  are  digested  into 
distinct  treatises  or  ^stems.*  This  plan  however  had  been 
already  adopted  in  Dr.  Coetlogon's  work.  The  proprietor 
and  principal  compiler  of  the  Edinburgh  work  was  Mr. 
William  Smellie,  the  printer,  a  man  of  much  ability  and 
considerable  literary  attainments.  For  the  subsequent 
history  of  theEncyclopsedia  Britannica,  which  in  the  fourth 
edition  completed  in  1810  was  extended  to  20  vols.,  and 
to  which  a  supplement  in  6  vols,  was  added  in  1824,  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Napier*s  preface.  A  seventh  edition  of 
the  work,  in  which  the  supplement  is  incorporated,  is  now 
in  the  course  of  publication.  Of  the  other  modem  English 
Cyclopsedias,  already  completed,  the  two  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  Cyclopedia*  or  a  New  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Reea,  and 
commonly  known  by  his  name,  although  professing  to  be 
only  a  new  edition  of  Chambers,  begun  in  1802,  and  com* 
pleted  in  45  vols.  4to.  in  1819 ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Cydo- 
psBdia,  edited  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  begun  in  1 8 1 0, 
and  completed  in  36  parts,  or  18  vols.  4to.  in  1830.  The  Ency 
clopcDdiaMetropolitanawasbegunin  1818,  being  announced 
as  a  Universal  Dictionary  ox  Knowledge  on  an  orieinal 
plan ;  comprising  the  twofold  advantages  of  a  philosophical 
and  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  This  work,  which  is 
still  in  course  of  publication,  is  arranged  in  four  divisionsj 
the  1st,  comprehending  the  Pure  Sciences;  the  2d,  the 
Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences ;  the  3d,  the  Biographical  and 
Historical  articles;  and  the  4th,  the  Miscellaneous  and 
Lexicographical  articles.  The  Penny  Cyclopedia  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UsefVil  Knowled^  was  begun 
in  1833,  and  has  ever  since  been  publishea  r^ularly  in 
volumes  and  in  numbers. 

Of  the  foreigii  worlu  of  this  class  by  for  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Encyclopddie,  or  Dictionnaire  Raisonn^  des 
Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  aes  Metiers,  of  Diderot  and  jyAIem- 
bert,  of  which  the  first  vol.  foL  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1751 ;  the  1 7th  and  last  of  the  original  series  in  1765» 
11  vols,  of  plates  being  added  to  the  text,  of  which 
the  first  was  published  in  1762,  the  last  in  1772.  A  Sup- 
plement was  afterwards  added,  consisting  of  four  vols,  of 
text  and  one  of  plates,  fol.,  1776-7 ;  and  there  is  besides  a 
'Table  Analytique'  of  the  whole  work,  compiled  by  M. 
Mouchon,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1 780.  Edi- 
tions of  the  work  have  also  been  printed  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo.  But  the 
more  detailed  history  of  this  remarkable  work  must  be  re- 
served for  a  separate  article.  It  has  been  followed  in  France 
by  another  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  still  greater 
extent,  the  Encyclop^die  M6thodique,  begun  in  1782  and 
finished  in  1832,  in  201  vols.  4to.,  including  47  vols,  of  plates. 
In  this  last-mentioned  work  every  art  or  science  is  treated  of 
in  a  separate  volume,  or  series  of  volumes;  so  that  the  whole 
is  in  fact  merely  a  collection  of  dictionaries.  Of  other  foreign 
Encyclopedias  we  may  notice  the  (German  *  Conversations 
Lexikon  (as  it  was  originally  entitled),  projected  by  Mr. 
Brockhaus,  the  bookseller  of  Leipzig,  and  first  publishea  there 
in  1 8 1 2.  A  seventh  edition  of  tnis  work  appeared  at  Leipzig 
in  1827-9,  under  the  new  title  of  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Real-Encyclopadie  fur  die  gebildeten  stande.  An  English 
translation  of  it,  including  much  additional  matter,  has 
appeared  at  Philadelphia;  and  the  American  wcurk  is  at 

S resent  in  course  of  republication  in  this  country,  with  ad- 
itions  and  alterations.    There  is  also  now  in  course  of 
publication  the  great  work  conducted  by  Professors  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  entitled  'Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  derWis- 
senschaften  und  Kimste,*  which  began  to  be  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1818,  and  of  which  46  vols.  4to.  have  already 
appeared ;  viz.  the  portion  from  A  to  Drury,  in  27  vols. ; 
that  from  H  to  Hamburg,  in  12  vols ;  and  that  from  O  to 
Otzenhausen,  in  7  vols.    Some  account  of  the  encyclo 
pedias  in  various  languages,  but  neither  very  clearly  nor 
very  accurately  drawn  up,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
superfluous  and  useless  matter,  may  be  found  in  a  little 
book  called  'Nouveau   Systdme  Bibliographioue  mis  en 
usage  pour  la  connaissance  des  Encyclopedies,'  &c^  12mo., 
Pans,  1821. 
DICrUOPHyLLlA.    [Madrkphyllicea.] 
DICTYS,  a  Oetan  who  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  the  reputed  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  of  which  a  Latin  prose  translation  is  still  ex- 
tant   This  work  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  a 
tomb  near  Gnossus,  which  was  laid  open  by  an  earthquake 
It  was  written  in  Phoenician  charactersra&d  translated  into 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Greek  by  one  Eufraxidas,  or  Praxis,  at  the  command  of 
Nero:  this  translation  has  not  come  down  to  us.  the  Latin 
version  which  we  possess  is  attributed  to  Quintus  Septimius, 
who  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  ad.,  and  contains 
the  first  five  books,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  remainder. 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  Perizonius  (1702,  8vo.),  to 
whose  preliminary  dissertation  the  reader  is  referred  for 
furthw  particulars  respecting  the  historian  and  his  trans- 
lator. 
DIDEXPmDiE.  [Marsttpialia.] 
DIDERMUM.    rSYKoicuM.] 

DIDEROT,  DENYS,  was  bom  at  Langres  in  the  pro- 
vmce  of  Champagne,  in  1713.  His  fether,  a  master  cutler, 
a  worthy  man,  much  respected  in  his  native  town,  and  com- 
fbrtable  in  his  circumstances,  placed  his  son  first  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Langres,  ana  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
College  d'Harcourt  at  Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  At 
one  tune  youn^  Diderot  was  intended  for  the  church,  but 
as  he  felt  no  mclination  for  the  clerical  profession,  his 
fiUher  did  not  press  the  point  Diderot  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  antient  and  modem  languages,  and  still  more 
in  mathematics.  On  leaving  college,  his  father  placed 
him  as  a  boarder  with  a  Paris  procureur,  in  order  that 
he  might  study  the  law,  but  Diderot  had  no  taste  for 
that  profession;  he  made  no  progress  in  its  study,  and 
he  employed  all  the  time  he  could  steal  from  the  office- 
desk  in  reading  any  books  that  fell  into  his  hands.  After 
two  or  three  years^  his  fkther  stopped  his  board  wages, 
desiring  him  either  to  betake  himself  to  some  profession  or 
to  return  home,  and  he  several  times  repeatea  the  offer  of 
this  alternative,  bat  to  no  purpose,  as  Diderot  replied  that  he 
felt  no  inclination  fbr  any  worldly  profession;  that  he  loved 
readily  was  happy,  and  wanted  nothing  more.  For  ten 
years  from  that  time  he  lived  obscurely  in  raris,  on  his  wits 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  often,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  in  very 
promiscuous  company.  Literature  was  not  then  a  very 
marketable  commodity,  but  Diderot  had  a  fricility  in  writing, 
and  he  undertook  anything  that  came  in  his  way,  advertise- 
ments, indexes,  catalogues,  and  even  sermons  for  the  colo- 
nies, which  were  bespoken  and  paid  for  by  a  missionary. 
He  next  began  translating  firom  the  Englisn  for  the  book- 
sellers. He  also  received  indirectly  assistance  from  home. 
At  the  age  of  29,  he  married  a  young  woman  as 
poor  as  himself,  who  proved  to  him  ever  after  a  virtuous 
and  affectionate  wife,  notwithstanding  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  her.  In  lus  drama  'Le  P6re  de  Famille*  he  has 
drawn  from  life  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  courtship  and 
marriage.  His  first  original  work  was  the  '  Pens^es  Phi- 
losophii^ues,'  1746,  a  desultory  and  rather  common-place 
production,  which  however  met  with  great  success  amons 
the  partisans  of  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  called. 
From  that  time  Diderot  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous assailants  of  the  established  systems  in  religion  and 
politics.  He  saw  many  unseemly  parts  in  the  social  edifice, 
and  could  devise  no  better  mode  of  mendine  them  than  by 
pulling  down  the  whole.  That  the  state  of  France  imder 
the  Regent  and  Louis  XV.  was  such  as  easily  to  lead  an 
impetuous  mmd  to  such  a  conclusion,  is  made  sufficiently 
evident  by  the  numerous  memours  of  those  times.  In  1749 
he  published  the  '  Lettres  sur  les  Aveugles,'  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  for  three  months  at  Vincennes,  where  how- 
ever he  was  very  indulgently  treated,  and  allowed  to  receive 
the  visits  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
to  whom  it  is  said  that  Diderot  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
first  literary  paradox.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  upon 
some  foolish  ground,  and  the  squabble  was  not  creditable 
to  either.  (lU)ussBAn.]  After  editing,  in  company  with 
othm,  a  Universal  MecQcal  Dictionary,  Diderot  rormed  the 
project  of  a  general  Cyclopsedia,  to  supersede  the  French 
version  of  Chambers's  work,  and  he  found  a  bookseller,  Lebre- 
ton,  willing  to  undertake  the  publication,  under  the  title  of 
'  Encyclo^^die,  ou  Dictionnaire  Raisonn^  des  Sciences,  des 
Arts,  et  Metiers.'  Diderot  and  D* Alembert  were  joint  edi- 
tors, but  D*Alembert  withdrew  after  a  time,  and  Diderot  re- 
mained sole  editor.  The  work  began  to  appear  in  1751,  and 
was  concluded  in  1 765,  in  1 7  vols.  fol.  besides  1 1  vols,  of  plates. 
The  publication  viras  stopped  two  or  three  times  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  last  volumes  were  distributed  privately,  though 
the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  purchasers.  The  most  amus- 
ing part  of  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire  and  D' Alembert 
was  carried  on  while  D* Alembert  was  joint  editor  of  the 
Dictionnaire,  and  presents  a  lively  picture  of  the  various 
difficulties  with  which  the  editors  had  to  contend.    On  this 


celebrated  compilation  Diderot  himself  passed  a  severe  judg- 
ment. He  said,  '  that  he  had  had  neither  time  nor  the 
means  of  being  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  contributors, 
among  whom  some  were  excellent,  but  most  of  the  rest 
were  very  inferior ;  that  moreover  the  contrn>utors,  being 
badly  paid,  worked  carelessly ;  .that,  in  short,  it  was  a  patch- 
work composed  of  very  ill-sorted  materials,  some  master- 
pieces by  the  side  of  schoolboys*  performances;  and  that 
there  was  also  considerable  neglect  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
articles,  and  especially  in  the  references.'  Diderot  com- 
plained likewise  that  the  publisher,  Lebreton,  often  took 
upon  himself  to  scratch  out  of  the  proof-sheets  any  passages 
which  he  thbueht  might  endanger  him,  and  then  filled  up 
the  gap  as  well  as  he  could.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
deficiencies  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^dique  met  with 
great  success  for  a  time,  but  it  has  been  since  superseded 
in  France  by  the  Encyclop^e  M6thodique,  or  great  French 
Cyclopsedia. 

The  works  of  Diderot  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Amone  those  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime  are :  *  Lettres  sur  les  Sourcb  et  Muets,' 
1751 ;  'Pens^es  sur  Tlnterpretation  de  la  Nature,'  1754 ; 
•Code  de  la  Nature,'  1755.  The  principal  faults  of  his 
didactic  compositions  are  obscurity  in  the  ideas,  and  a  de- 
clamatory style.  Among  lus  tales,  *  Jacques  le  Fataliste' 
and  *Le  Neveu  de  Rameau,'  a  posthumous  publication,  are 
still  popular.  'Les  Bijoux  Indiscrets,'  are  a  series  of  o))- 
scene  stories,  which  he  sold  to  a  publisher,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  mistress,  Mad.  de  Puisieux.  He  afterwards 
formed  a  connection  with  Mdlle.  Voland,  it  seems,  which 
lasted  till  his  death.  His  letters  to  her  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  '  M^moires,  Correspondence,  et  Ouvrages 
Inldits  de  Diderot,'  published  in  1831,  4  vols.,  8vo. 
Diderot's  notions  on  the  sexual  connection  may  be  seen  in 
the  article  'Marria^'  in  the  'Dictionnaire  Encyclo- 
p6dique,'  as  well  as  in  several  of  his  '  Ouvrages  In6dits.' 
He  professed  a  strict  sense  of  honour,  and  was  generous 
and  kind,  though  hasty,  touchy,  and  suspicious.  An  esti- 
mate of  his  cluster  may  be  formed  not  from  the  reports 
of  his  admirers  or  enemies,  and  there  were  many  of  ooth, 
but  fh)m  his  own  works,  and  especially  his  correspondence, 
and  also  from  a  well  written  and  apparently  unsophisticated 
memoir  of  his  life  by  his  daughter,  Idad.  de  Vandeul, 
which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  the  unedited  correspondence 
above  mentioned.  A  collection  of  his  principal  works  was 
pubUshed  by  his  disciple  Naigeon,  in  15  vols.,  Svo.,  1798, 
and  reprinted  since  in  22  vols.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1821,  with  a  life 
of  the  author  by  Naigeon  himself,  which  however  is  rather 
a  dissertation  on  Diderot's  writings  and  opinions  than  a  real 
biography.  His  last  work,  a  life  of  Seneca,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  enlarged,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title 
of  *  Essai  sur  les  Rdgnes  de  Claude  et  de  N^ron,'  ib  con- 
sidered by  some  one  of  his  best  compositions.  It  has  been 
said  of  hiim  that  there  are  many  |;ood  passaffes  in  all  his 
works,  though  he  never  wrote  a  single  entirely  good  work. 
Marmontel,  Garat,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  pre- 
ferred his  conversation  greatly  to  his  writings. 

Diderot  had  not  grown  rich  by  his  literary  labours ;  he 
was  ^tting  old,  and  ne  thought  of  selUng  his  library.  Ca- 
therine of  Russia  hearing  of  his  intention,  purchased  it  at  its 
full  value,  and  moreover  settled  upon  him  a  hanikome  pen- 
sion as  librarian  to  keep  it  for  her,  of  which  pension  she  paid 
him  fifty  years  in  advance  in  ready  money.  Full  of  ^titude» 
Diderot  resolved  to  go  and  thank  his  benefkctress  m  person. 
He  went  first  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  some  months,  and 
thence  to  Petersburg.  He  was  delighted  with  his  reception 
by  the  empress,  and  wrote  to  Mdlle.  Voland  that '  while  in 
a  country  called  the  land  of  fireemen  (meaning  probably  Hol- 
land) he  felt  as  a  slave ;  but  now  in  a  country  called  the 
country  of  slaves,  he  felt  like  a  freeman.'  (CorretpohcUmce 
InSditef  vol.  iii.,  lettre  1 38.)  After  a  short  stay  at  Petersburg, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  empress  hired  a  splendid 
suite  of  apartments  for  him  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  *  He  en- 
joyed his  new  lodgings  only  twelve  days :  he  was  delighted 
with  them ;  having  always  lodeed  in  a  garret,  he  thought 
himself  in  a  palace.  But  his  body  became  weaker  every 
day,  although  his  head  was  not  at  all  afiected,  and  he  was 
quite  conscious  that  lus  end  was  approaching.  The  even- 
ing before  his  death  he  conversed  with  his  friends  upon 
philosophy,  and  the  various  means  of  attaining  it.  *'The  Hrst 
step  towards  philosophy,"  said  he,  "  is  incr^ulity.*'  This 
remark  is  the  last  which  I  heard  him  make.'— (Jfi»7iotr 
qf  Diderott  by  lus  Daughter.)    Next  day,  i 
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he  got  up,  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  wife,  and  afterwards 
expired  without  a  stfUggle.  Diderot  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Holbach  coterie,  and  the  leader  of 
that  knot  of  literary  men  known  in  the  last  century  by  the 
name  of  Encyclop^distes.  There  are  many  particulars 
concerning  Diderot  in  his  friend  Grimm's  Correspondance 
Liiteraire,  Paris,  1812. 

DIDIUS  JUUA'NUS,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Milan,  and  grandson  of  Salvius  Julianus,  a  celebrated 
jurist,  was  born  about  a.d.  133.  He  was  educated  by  Do- 
mitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  soon 
rose  to  important  offices,  was  successively  Qusestor,  Prstor, 
and  Governor  of  Belsic  Gaul,  and  having  defeated  the 
Chauci,  he  obtained  the  Gonsidship.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  as  governor  to  Dalmatia,  and  next  to  Grermania  Infe- 
rior. Under  Gommodus,  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia:  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  luxury  and  debauchery, 
being  enormously  rich.  Alter  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
A.D.  193,  the  PrsBtorians  having  put  up  the  empire  to 
auction,  Didius  proceeded  to  their  camp,  and  bid  against 
Sulpicianus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax,  who  was  trying 
to  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  Didius  having 
bid  highest,  was  proclaimed,  and  was  taken  by  the  soldiers 
into  Rome.  The  Senate  with  its  usual  servility  acknow- 
ledged him  emperor,  but  the  people  openly  showed  their 
dissatisfsLction,  and  loaded  him  with  abuse  and  impreca- 
tions in  the  Gircus  when  he  assisted  at  the  solemn  games 
which  were  customary  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign.  He 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  insult  with  patience,  and  to  have 
behaved  altogether  with  great  moderation  during  his  short 
reign.  Three  generals  at  the  head  of  their  respective  legions, 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  commanded  in  the  East,  Septimius 
Severus  in  Illyricum,  and  Glaudius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  nomination  of  the  Praetorians. 
Severus  being  proclaimed  Augustus  by  his  troops,  marched 
upon  Rome,  and  found  no  opposition  on  the  road,  as  the 
towns  and  garrisons  all  declared  for  him.  The  PrsBtorians 
themselves  forsook  Didius,  and  the  Senate  readily  pro- 
nounced his  abdication,  and  proclaimed  Severus  emperor. 
A  party  of  soldiers  making  their  way  into  the  palace,  and 
disregarding  the  entreaties  of  Didius,  who  offered  to  re- 
nounce the  empire,  cut  off  his  head.  He  had  reigned 
only  sixty-six  days.  Severus  soon  after  entered  Rome,  put 
to  death  the  murderers  of  Pertinax,  disarmed  the  PraSto- 
rians,  and  banished  them  from  the  city.  (Spartianus  in 
Historta  Augusta;  Dion,  Epitome^  B.  73.) 


CoinofDidiof. 
PritUh  Moseam.    ActaalSize.    Copper.    Weight,  855  gralna. 

DIDO.    [^NBAs;  Carthagi.] 

DipUS.    [Dodo.] 

DI'DYMUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  the  son  of  a 
seller  of  fish  at  Alexandria,  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of 
Antony  and  Cicero,  b.c.  63  (Suidas,  sub  v.),  and  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Macrobius  calls  him  the  greatest 
grammarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  (Saturn,  v.  22.) 
According  to  Athenseus  (iv.  p.  139,  G.)  he  published  3,500 
volumes,  and  had  written  so  much  that  he  was  called  the 
forgetter  of  books  (/SigXtoXaOac),  for  he  often  forgot  what 
he  had  written  himself;  and  also  the  man  with  bowels  of 
brass  (xoXicivrcpoc),  from  his  unwearied  industry.  To  judge 
from  the  specimens  of  his  writings  given  by  Atbenseus,  we 
need  not  much  regret  the  loss  of  them.  His  criticisms 
were  of  the  Aristarchian  school  (Suid.):  he  wrote,  among 
other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Ion 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  418  D),  and  also  of  the  plays  of  Phrynichus; 
(Id.  ix.  p.  371  F.)  several  treatises  against  Juba,  king  of 
Libva  (Suid.  *I6gac),  a  book  on  the  corruption  of  diction 
(Athenseus,  ix.  p.  368  B.),  a  history  of  the  city  Cabeeaus 


(Steph.Byz.  sub  v.*Ay<£9vp(roi),  besides  essays  on  the  coimtiy 
of  Homer,  the  mother  of  ^neas,  and  other  equally  un- 
important subjects.  The  Scholia  Minora  on  Homer  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  wrongly,  for  Didymus  himself 
is  Quoted  in  these  notes.  The  collection  of  proverbs  extant 
unaer  the  name  of  Zenobius  was  partly  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious collection  made  by  Didymus,  and  about  sixty  fragments 
of  his  fifteen  books  on  agriculture  arc  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Gassianus  Bassus.     [GeoponIka.] 

Suidas  mentions  several  other  authors  of  this  name,  and 
among  them  one  sumamed  Ateiiis,  who  was  an  academic 
philosopher,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  t\yo  books  on  the  solu- 
tions of  probabilities  and  sophisms.  IVe  inay  also  mention 
Didymus  *  the  blind,'  an  Alexandrian  father  of  the  church, 
who  was  born  about  the  year  308  B.d.,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  St.  Jerome,  St  Isidore,  Ruflnus,  and  others.  J^e  died  in 
B.C.  395.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  four  treatises  have 
come  down  to  us.  I.  *  On  the  Holy  Spirit.*  tl,  *  On  the 
Trinity.'  III.  •  Against  the  Manicheans.'  iV. '  On  the 
Ganonical  Epistles.'  A  Crreek  Treatise  on  Parriery  by 
another  Didymus  is  also  extant. 

DIDYNA'MIA,  the  fourteenth  class  of  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem of  arranging  plants.  It  is  the  satnfe  asTetrandria;  that 
is,  it  has  always  four  stamens,  only  two  of  ^hem  ate  a  little 
longer  than  tne  other  two.  Under  this  class  are  compre- 
hended a  large  part  of  the  Lamiaceous,  Verbfe'tiaceous,  Sdro- 
phalariaceous,  Bignoniaceous,  and  Acanthaceous  plinis  of 
modern  botanists.  It  is  divided  into  two  orders.  Cry mno- 
spermia  and  Angiospermia.  Gymnospei-mia  includes  the 
genera  whose  ovary  is  split  into  four  small  seed-lite  fobe's, 
which  in  the  time  of  Lmnseiis  were  taken  for  naked  seeds ; 
and  Angiospermia  those  which  have  ttanifestly  the  seeds 
incloseain  a  pericarj)  of  some  sort. 

Difi.  [DRaME.] 

DIE'  or  DIEY,  ST.,  an  episcopal  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vdsges,  on  the  river  Meiirthe,  hot  far  from 
its  source,  and  on  a  road  to  Schelesteed  and  Colraar,  which 
branches  off  from  the  great  f'aria  and  SVrasburg  told  at 
Luneville.  It  is  252  miles  from  Paris;  ifa  48**  17'  N.  lat., 
and  6®  66'  E.  long. 

This  town  is  at  considerable  antiquity:  it  had  in  the 
seventh  century  an  abbey  called  the  Abbey  of  Jointure : 
this  abbey  was  secularised  in  the  tenth  centurt:  the  chief 
of  the  college  of  priests  thu4  formed  bore  th^  title  of 
grand  prevm,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  bishop :  he 
was  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  chapter,  whict  consisted 
of  twentr-four  prebendaries,  including  three  dignitaries, 
lord  of  the  town.  The  list  of  the  graruU  prev6U  included 
one  pope,  nine  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  several 
other  illustrious  persons.  St.  Di6  wis  walled  in  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  walls  yet  remslin.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  small,  hut  re^larfy  laid  out, 
and  handsome.  In  the  middle  of  the  la^t  century  it  suf- 
fered much  from  a  ^te,  which  consilmed  many  of  the 
houses.  The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  5560  for  the 
town  itself,  or  7707  for  the  whole  cortimtiile.  Hie  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  ih  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn, 
printed  calicos,  and  handkerchiefs,  cotton  cotinterpanes, 
flannels,  and  hosiery,  and  leather;  and  the  hleaching  of 
linen  is  carried  on.  There  are  two  mineral  springs  near 
St  Di€ ;  one  impregnated  with  sulphur,  the  other  with 
iron. 

The  bishopric  of  St.  Di^  was  established  in  1777:  the 
diocese  now  comprehends  the  departtrient  of  Vosges  (popu- 
lation, in  1832,  397,987):  the  bishop  is  a  sufirilgan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Besan^on.  St.  Di6  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissemen^  which  had,  in  183?,  a  population  6f  107,804. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  arrondissement  are  mach  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  sabots  (wooden  shoes)  and  other 
wooden  wares,  and  of  Cotton  yarn.  They  make  also  the 
best  cheese  of  any  in  the  VosgOs. 

DIEMEN'S  LAND,  VAN.    [Tasmania.j 

DIE  PPE,  a  town  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  the  Manche 
or  English  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  streams,  the  Argues,  the  Be- 
thaune,  and  the  Eaulne ;  92  miles  in  a  direct  line  iiorth-^est 
of  Paris,  or  117  miles  by  the  r^ad  through  Meiilan,  Mantes, 
Vernon,  Pont  de  TArche,  and  Rouert ;  in  49**  5^'  N.  lai, 
and  1°  3'  E.  long. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  site  of  Dieppe  was  occupied 
onlv  by  a  few  fishermen's  huts ;  in  the  eleventh  century  it 
had  increased  to  a  small  town,  under  the  narrie  of  Berthe- 
yille.    Henry  IL,  king  of  England  and^uke  of  fCormancty, 
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erected,  in  1188,  a  castle  i^t  Dieppe,  which  was  demolished 
by  his  son  Richard  I.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  fisheries, 
and  esjpeciaUy  the  herring  fishery,  furnished  its  inhabitants 
with  their  chief  occupation  and  wealth ;  their  vessels  went 
as  far  north  as  Schonen,  in  Sweden,  to  take  the  fish,  which, 
after  curing,  they  exported  tp  tbe  Mediterranean  in  their 
own  vessels,  called  *  druggers,'  because  they  brought  back 
from  the  Levant  spices  and  drugs*  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  tne  Bieppois  undertook  the  expedition  in 
which  Canada  was  discovered,  and  in  1637  they  formed 
the  first  French  settlepaents  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 
In  1694  the  town  was  bomtarded  by  the  Engljsh,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  antient  church,  nearly  destroyed. 

The  coast  at  Dieppe  runs  north-east  and  south-west,  and 
the  tqwn  extepds  aoout  a  mile  along  it,  having  the  harbour 
at  the  north-east  end,  and  tbe  present  castle  near  the  south- 
west. The  town  was  regularly  rebuilt  after  the  bombardment 
of  1694:  the  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  paved  with  round 
stones,  without  foot  pavement,  and  the  houses  picturesque, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  high  slanting  roofs.  There 
are  six  places  or  squares  and  two  churches,  St.  Jacques 
and  St.  Remy.  The  chixrch  of  St.  Jacques  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in 
the  Htli  OT  15th  century;  the  architecture  is  richly  orna- 
mented, but  not  in  the  best  taste.  There  are  at  Dieppe  a 
theatre,  assembly-rooms,  and  promenades;  nearly  seventy 
fountains  adorn  the  streets,  which  are  supplied  by  an  aque- 
duct three  ipiiles  long.  The  present  castle  is  an  irregular 
pile  of  considerable  extent:  when  Expilly  wrote  (1763)  it 
was  furnished  with  artillery,  and  commanded  the  town  and 
the  roadstead :  the  town  ivalls  are  yet  standing,  but  Dieppe 
is  not  a  place  of  strength.  The  port  is  sufficiently  large 
and  secure,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  subject  to  be 
obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  san^*  The  entrance  to 
the  port  is  formed  by  two  piers :  vessels  of  more  than  400 
tons  cannot  epter.  There  is  on  the  auay  a  crucifix,  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  France,  and  a  light-nouse. 

The  population  of  Dieppe  in  1832  was  16,016  ;  but  it  has 
declined  of  late  years;  for  Expilly  (aj>.  1763)  estimated  it 
at  2 1,000,  including  that  of  the  suburb  of  Pellet,  to  the  east 
of  the  town.  The  men  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and 
navigation.  In  August  the  herring  fishery  is  carried  on 
upon  the  English  coast  and  in  the  North  Sea,  and  employs 
60  to  80  yessels  of  25  to  30  tons,  and  about  900  to  1200 
men :  in  October  it  is  carried  on  in  120  to  1 30  smaller  vessels 
on  the  French  coast :  the  fish  caught  in  the  August  fishery 
are  salted:  those  caught  in  the  October  fishery,  which  are  of 
smaller  size,  are  sent  to  Paris  and  the  provinces  to  be  eaten 
fresh.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  carriea  on  in  decked  boats 
of  20  to  50  tons,  each  manned  with  from  12  to  20  men, 
chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Picardie.  The  vessels  employed  in 
the  Newfoundland  and  other  cod  fishery  are  from  100  to 
150  tons.  The  fisheries  of  Dieppe  are  not  half  so  valuable 
as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Besides  the  persons  actually 
ent^aged  in  them,  these  fisheries  give  employment  to  others 
engaged  in  boat-building,  rope  and  sail  making,  and  cooper- 
age. Oysters  are  dredged  on  the  banks  opposite  Dieppe, 
and  there  are  beds  in  which  the  oysters  of  Granville  and 
Cancale  and  Marennes,  near  Rochelle,  are  deposited.  Lace- 
making  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  this  branch  of  manufacture  has  much  declined.  Trinkets 
in  gold,  horn,  and  ivory,  are  made,  and  pendulum  clocks,  at 
St.  Nicolas,  a  village  near  the  town.  Dieppe  has  of  late 
years  risen  into  some  repute  as  a  bathing  place.  It  has  a 
high  school  and  a  royal  school  of  navigation.  Richard  Si- 
mon, one  of  the  Pdres  de  TOratoire,  and  an  eminent  He- 
braist and  biblical  critic,  his  nephew,  Antoine  Bruzen  de  la 
Martinidre,  compiler  of  *  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  G6ogra- 
pliique  Historique,'&c.,  and  the  celebrated  French  Admiral 
Du  Quesne,  were  natives  of  Dieppe.  (Dibdin's  Tour  in 
France  and  Germany  ;  Mrs.  Stothard's  Tour  through  Nor- 
mandy; Balbi;  MalteBrun;  Expilly.) 

Dieppe  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
tained, in  1832,  109,978  inhabitants. 

DIERVILLA,  a  genus  of  Caprifoliaceous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  North  American  species,  by  Linnaeus 
considered  a  honeysuckle,  and  called  Loniccra  Diervilla. 
It  is  however  obviously  not  of  that  genus,  because  its  fruit 
is  a  dry  capsule  with  a  papery  pericarp,  with  four  cells  and 
several  seeds. 

D.  Toum^orti,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  D.  humilis,  lutea^ 
or  canadensis,  is  a  common  hardy  shrub,  growing  from  two 


to  three  feet  high,  in  a  spreading  manner,  and  having  small 
funnel-shaped  irregular  five-cleft  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  stalked  clusters  of  two  or  three  from  the  axils  of  op- 
posite ovate  serrated  leaves.  It  is  found  wild  in  rocky 
woods  in  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
flowering  in  June. 

DPEsIS,  in  antient  music  (SUmgy  division),  Tlie 
Greeks  divided  a  tone  into  a  major  and  minor  semitone  ; 
the  greater  was  dlilled  an  apotome  [Apotomk],  the  lesser 
a  limma,  or  Diesis :  to  the  aifference  between  the  two  the 
riame  of  comma  [Comma]  was  given.  But  it  must  here, 
once  for  all,  be  observed,  that  the  Greek  writers,  if  we 
really  enter  into  their  meaning,  difffer  much  in  thehr  defini- 
tions of  musical  intervals,  and  that  the  moderns  are  no 
less  at  variance  in  their  interpretationof  many  antient  terms 
of  the  art. 

DJET.    [FoodJ 

DIFFAREATION.    [Marriage.] 

DIFFERENCE,  the  excess  of  one  quantity  over  an- 
other. This  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term  is  tdmost 
lost  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  from  the  associa- 
tion of  it  with  a  methodized  theory,  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  presented  by  successive  quan- 
tities which  follow  a  regular  law.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
wide  branch  of  pure  mathematics  which  must  be  considered 
under  this  term,  namely,  the  method  or  calculus  of  differ- 
ences. And  the  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  differ- 
ential calculus  (the  results  of  the  latter  being,  in  one  point 
of  view,  particular  cases  of  the  former)  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  treat  of  the  two  with  that  perfect  separation  which 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  a  work  like  the  present 
requires.  Following  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down  in 
other  articles,  we  shall  here  describe  the  most  important 
results  connected  with  the  term  in  question,  referring  for 
information  on  other  matters  to  the  following  articles : — 
Integration,  Finite  ;  Generating  Functions,  Theory 
op;  Exponents,  Notation  of;  Symbols  op  Operation 
AND  Quantity,  Separation  op  ;  Equations  op  Dipper- 
BNCEs;  Interpolation. 

If  we  carry  the  hand  along  a  sheet  of  paper,  la3dng  down 
points  with  a  pen  at  various  intervals,  we  get  a  number  of 
points,  through  which  an  infinite  number  of  curves  may  be 
made  to  pass :  but  generally  speaking,  there  is  one  which 
is  more  simple  than  all  the  rest  If  we  also  assign  various 
numbers,  we  may  conceive  them  all  to  bo  values  of  some 
function  of  a  variable  x,  answering  to  a:  =  1,  ic  =  2,  &c. 
Thus  we  may  ask  the  following  question*  what  is  that 
function  of  x  of  which  43,  47,  53,  61,  71,  83,  &c.,  are  the 
values,  when  x  is  successively  made  equal  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  &c.?  This  problem  is  indeterminate,  with  respect  to 
common  algebra  merely,  unless  we  can  ascertain  a  law  by 
which  the  series  can  be  continued  ad  inflnitum,  and  which 
it  is  allowable  to  assume:  it  then  becomes  determinate 
with  respect  to  the  expressions  of  common  algebra  only, 
but  is  again  indeterminate  if  we  are  allowed  to  assume  the 
transcendental  expressions  of  trigonometry  or  the  integral 
calculus.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  expressions  of  com- 
mon algebra,  we  may  detect  any  law  which  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  series  by  taking  the  difference  between  each 
term  and  the  next,  and  thus  forming  a  new  series ;  and 
then  by  repeating  this  process  again  and  ftgain  until  the 
series  so  formed  presents  an  easily  perceptible  law.  Thus 
in  the  preceding  case  we  have 


Given  series 

.2  j^  I  First  differences 
«  ®  I  Second  differences 


43       47       53       61       71       83 


6         8 
2 


10       12 
2 


We  now  see,  that  irregular  as  the  first  series  may  appear, 
the  successive  differences  of  the  successive  differences  of 
its  terras  are  always  the  same,  and  we  may  thus  extend 
the  series  further.    Thus  we  have — 

83     97     113     131     151     173,  &c. 
12     14     16       18      20      22,  &c. 
2       2       2         2         2         2,  &c. 

But  still  this  question  remains;  assuming  the  preceding 
law  of  continuation,  and  also  that  we  have  thus  the  values 
of  some  function  of  x  answering  to  a?=  1  (namely,  43),  a=  2 
(47),  &c.  What  is  the  value  of  the  function  answering  to 
fractional  values  of  x,  for  instance  when  a;=2i?  Con- 
sidering that  ic=2,  gives  97,  and  x=3  giveslj^k.  it  might 
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samu  at  first  sight  that  a?=24  should  eive  105.  But  a  mo- 
inent*s  consideration  will  show  that  this  can  only  be  in  the 
series 

81     97     113     129,  &&, 

and  that  the  irregularity  of  the  progression  from  term  to 
term  will  require  a  law  to  express  it,  such  as  will  not  allow 
of  uniform  progression  between  the  terms.  Such  are  the 
notions  which  might  be  made  to  suggest  themselves,,  and 
the  difficulties  of  which  find  their  answers  in  the  mathema- 
tical consideration  of  the  subject. 

Let  any  term  chosen  at  pleasure  in  a  series  be  called  a, 
let  the  next  term  be  a„  the  next  a»  and  so  on.  That  is, 
a»  means  the  nth  term  from  a,  not  reckoning  a.  The  suc- 
cession ot  first  differences  (a  more  convenient  way  of  ex- 
pressing the/r*/  succession  of  differences)  is — 

a|— 0,    Oi— «i»    Oj-a^   «4-"^ , 

The  succession  of  second  differences  {second  suecession  of 
differences)  is — 

a,-  a,  -  (ai  -  a),  or  a,  -  20,  +a 
a,— a,  -  (a,— fli),  or  a,  -  2a,+a„  &c. 

The  succession  of  third  differences,  similarly  derived  from 
the  preceding,  is — 

fl,— 3a,+.3a,-a, 

a4— 3a, -I- 3a, -a,,  &c. 

From  which  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
binomial  theorem  and  the  law  of  its  co-efficients,  that  the 
first  term  of  the  nth  succession  of  differences  is — 


n-l 
a,-na,.i+n— -a,.t- 


.  (n+1  terms). 


It  is  usual  to  denote  this  by  A"a,  tne  letter  A  standing  for 
the  operation  of  taking  the  difference,  the  exponent  ex- 
pressing that  this  operation  has  been  repeated  until  it  has 
been  performed  n  times,  and  a  being  the  term  of  the  series 
used  in  the  first  operation.  The  symbol  is  called  the  nth 
difference  of  a. 

If,  then,  we  write  the  series  and  its  successions  of  differ- 
ences, not  using  the  results  of  the  operations,  but  their 
symbols,  we  have  as  follows — 


a       Oi        a,        a,        a^ 

Aa     Aai     Aa,     Aa,        

A*a     A*a,     A'o,        

A»a     A*a,        

&c. 

From  which  we  find  that  a,  =a+ A  a, 
i7a=ai+ A  ai=a -HA  a+(A  a+ A«a) 

=a+2Aa+A«a 
a,  =  a,  +  2A  ai + A«  ai  =  a+  A  a 

4-2  (Aa+A«a) 
+A«a-hA'a 
or,  a,  =a-|-3A  a-f  3A'  a + A»  a. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
binomial  meorem  as  before,  we  find  that^ — 

n— I 
a,=a-|-nAa-|-n  — 2"^**+ ^^+^  terms). 

These  two  theorems  are  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
whole  theory  of  differences ;  and  our  limits  wiU  not  allow 
us  to  go  further  into  the  subject.  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  very  elementary  branch 
of  pure  mathematics  should  be  taught  as  a  part  of  common 
algebra,  or  at  least  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus.  The  almost  universal  practice  of  deferring 
this  subject  until  the  student  is  master  of  the  integral  cal- 
culus, is  entirely  subversive  of  all  natural  order,  and  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  reasons  why  the  differential  calculus  is 
proverbially  difficult  Various  developments  and  applica- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  the  subject 

The  term  difference  is  continental;  the  older  English 
term  was  increment, 

DIFFERENCE,  ASCENSIONAL.    [Ascension.] 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the  name  given  by 
Leibnitz  to  the  science  which  was  digested  nearly  a3x>ut  the 
same  time  by  himself  and  Newton,  independently  of  each 
other  (Fluxions,  Cohmbrcium  Epistolicum],  and  which 


has  of  late  years  almost  exclusively  prevailed  in  lUi 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  name,  notation,  and  (ao  ftr 
as  they  differ)  methods  of  Newton's  fluxions. 

It  IS  impossible,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  exhibit  ths 
present  state  and  uses  of  a  science  into  which  all  othen 
merge  as  the  student  approaches  the  higher  applicatiofns  ef 
ma£ematics.  The  article  Diffxbxntial  CosFFicmr 
will,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  gives  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
first  step ;  but  the  foUowing  remarks  must  be  oonsidoed 
as  intended  for  the  student  who  has  made  some  progress  in 
a  modem  dementary  work. 

The  history  of  the  differential  calculus^  at  its  first  rite^ 
is  so  connected  with  that  of  the  Newtonian  FLtnuoirs,  in 
consequence  of  the  celebrated  dispute  as  to  the  right  of 
invention,  that  we  have  thought  it  oest  to  refer  the  wfade 
point  to  the  last-named  article.  On  the  history  of  the 
science  since  the  time  of  Newton,  there  is  no  work  from 
which  we  can  trace  out  a  connected  acooimt  of  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  present  system  has  heea.  fiirmed.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  new  investigations  have  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  some  particular  points  of  physical  science.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  this  caknlus 
without  entering  at  the  same  time  into  that  of  mechanics, 
optics,  astronomy,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  every  subject  to  which 
it  has  ever  been  applied.  An  attempt  at  the  rormer  without 
the  latter  would  be  an  account  of  the  progress  of  language 
without  mention  of  literature,  oratory,  or  ue  drama. 

In  the  meanwhile,  seeing  that  notk>ns  as  to  the  most 
proper  and  useful  basis  on  which  to  build  this  science  are 
far  i¥om  being  fixed,  the  most  advantageous  course  which 
we  can  here  adopt  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  various 
S3rsteins  which  have  been  proposed,  referring  to  such  articles 
and  treatises  as  will  enable  tne  student  to  obtain  further 
information.  These  different  systems  all  produce  the  same 
results,  expressed  in  very  similar  manners:  there  is  no 
question  between  them  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
one  deduction,  and  a  practised  intellect  can  always  see  how 
the  principles  of  any  one,  assumed  as  granted,  may  be  made 
to  furnish  demonstration  of  those  of  any  other.  It  ia  there- 
fore, with  some  exception,  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a 
mathematical  difference  which  agitates  (or  rather  which 
did  agitate)  the  mathematical  wond.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  opinions  are  now  agreed ;  but  it  seems  that  tbe 
question  is  left  open,  it  being  admitted  that  the  manner  in 
which  a  student  arrives  at  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
the  first  instance  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance,  pro- 
vided that,  when  it  has  been  obtained,  he  give  his  attennon 
to  the  comparison  of  the  various  methods  by  which  he  might 
have  attained  the  same  end. 

The  precursors  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  namely,  Ardii- 
medes,  Cavalieri,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Format,  Roberval,  and 
others,  touched  so  near  upon  the  differential  calculus,  that 
it  is  obvious  any  of  them  might  have  taken  the  place  of 
either  of  Uie  first,  if  they  had  possessed  more  powoful 
means  of  algebraical  development  After  Vieta,  Descartes, 
Wallis,  and  r^ewton  (considered  only  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  binomial  theorem),  the  step  to  a  formal  calculus  was 
comparatively  small.  The  essential  part  of  the  difficulty 
had  been  removed,  and  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  between  Archimedes  and  Leibnits  had  been  gained. 
This  point  once  attained,  methods  sprung  up  with  rapidity, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  century  we  find  tne  introduction 
of  the  various  schemes  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion, namely — Leibnitz's  method  of  infinitesimals;  New- 
ton's method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios;  Newton's 
method  of  fluxions ;  Landen's  method  of  vanishing  frac- 
tions, or  residual  analysis ;  D'Alembert's  method  of  limits; 
Lagrange's  method  of  derivation. 

.  Many  other  forms  have  been  proposed,  which  either 
coincide  in  principle  with  one  or  otner  of  the  prec-eding,  or 
are  without  any  independent  claim  to  notice.  Several  of 
the  preceding,  indeea,  are  more  distinguished  fh>m  each 
other  by  historical  notoriety  than  by  essential  difference  of 
character.  If  we  distinguish  careAiUy  between  the  first 
principles  of  a  method  and  the  manner  in  which  those 
principles  are  applied  to  algebra,  it  would  not  be  any  great 
stretch  of  assertion  to  contend  that  all  the  methods  except 
the  last  are  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  funda- 
mental ideas;  and  that  the  last  (lAgrange's)  is  a  proof 
that,  so  long  as  the  preceding  methods  employed  the  usual 
amount  of  algebraical  assumption  in  the  establishment  of 
the  connection  between  themselves  and  algebra,  that  sain« 
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quantity  of  assumption  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
basis  of  a  purely  algebraical  science,  eqmvalent  to  the 
differential  calculus. 

Tlie  method  of  Leibnitz  assumes  that  quantities  are 
made  up  of  infinite  numbers  of  infinitely  small  parts.  [In- 
finitesimal Calculus,  Infinite.])  It  is  a  sort  of  atomic 
theory  of  pure  magnitude,  which  is  most  obviously  either 
false  or  obscure ;  mr  so  far  as  infinitely  small  quantities 
can  be  definitely  explained,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  no 
such  things ;  and  any  obscurity  left  in  their  definition  ex- 
tends itself  throughout  the  whole  science.  But  the  felse- 
hood  of  the  supposition  is  not  absolute ;  for  though  magni- 
tudes cannot  be  distinctly  laid  down  to  be  comp^ed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parts,  yet  any  magnitude 
can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  greater  than  any  toe 
may  happen  to  name,  each  of  which  parts  shall  be  less  than 
any  magnitude  we  may  happen  to  name.  Thus  it  is  per* 
fectly  obvious  that  a  foot  may  be  divided  into  parts  more 
than  a  million  in  number,  each  of  which  shall  be  less  than 
the  hundred  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  If  we  may  use 
such  a  phrase,  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  may  be  made 
of  as  small  an  intensity  as  we  please,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  its  results  turn  out  absolutely  correct  All  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  science  are  concentrated  into  one  single  asser- 
tion ;  and  when  this  assertion  is  once  ^rly  understood  and 
received  in  a  correct  sense,  all  that  follows  is  more  easily 
understood  and  remembered,  and  far  more  easily  applied, 
than  the  results  of  any  other  method.  Whichever  of  the 
systems  a  student  pursues,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that 
he  should  accustom  himself  to  translate  every  result  into 
the  language  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  and  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  it  by  the  methods  of  the  same.  It  is  usual 
to  eive  a  chapter  on  this  method  in  elementary  works ;  in 
addition  to  which  we  should  strongly  recommend  to  the 
student  of  principles,  Camot,  *  Reflexions  sur  la  Metaphy- 
siquedu  Calcul  Infinitesimal,'  Paris,  1813:  a  work  which 
has  been  translated  into  English.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood not  to  recommend  the  peculiar  method  of  explaining 
the  difficulties  of  infinitesimals  adopted  in  this  work,  but 
only  the  manner  of  stating  the  points  of  difficulty,  and  the 
comparisou  of  the  different  systems. 

The  system  of  Newton,  known  by  the  name  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios,  was  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Principia,  and  is  the  method  pursued  throughout  that 
work.  It  is  in  reality  a  method  of  limits,  exhibited  in  a 
form  which  allows  of  a  more  ready  application  to  geometry 
than  to  algebra,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  by  Newton 
himself  in  the  method  of  fluxions.  Instead  of  considering 
and  comparing  simultaneous  increments  of  infinitely  smaU 
magnitude,  the  ratios  of  small  but  finite  increments  are 
taken ;  and  not  these  exactly,  but  the  limits  towards  which 
they  approach  when  the  iucrements  are  diminished,  which 
are  called  ultimate  ratios,  or  nascent  ratioe,  according  as 
the  increments  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  growing 
from  or  diminishing  towards  nothing.  The  expression  of 
Newton  will  justify  us  in  using  the  three  words  in  Italics: 
'  Objectio  est,  quod  ^uantitatum  evanescentium  nulla  sit 
ultima  proportio :  qmppe  quss,  antequam  evanuerunt,  non 
est  ultima;  ubi  evanuerunt,  nulla  est. . . .  .Similiter  per  ulti- 
mam  rationem  quantitatum  evanescentium,  intelligendam 
esse  rationem  quantitatum,  non  antequam  evaneecunt,  non 
posted,  sed  qudcum  evanescunt.  Pariter  et  ratio  prima 
nascentium  est  ratio  qudcum  nascuntur?*  The  student 
must  seek  Tor  the  account  of  this  method  in  the  first  section 
of  the  J^ncipia  already  cited,  and  in  the  article  Ratios, 
Primb  and  Ultimate.  It  may  be  obserred  that  in  Ulus- 
trating  the  preceding  answer,  Newton  appeals  to  the  funda- 
mental considerations  on  which  his  other  method  (if  it  be 
really  another  method)  is  founded,  to  which  we  now  come. 

The  method  of  fluxions  was  also  given  by  Newton,  and 
vrith  a  peculiar  notation,  which  maintained  its  ground  in 
this  country  until  about  the  year  1816.  [Fluxions.]  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  articles  Dirbction,  Velocity,  Force,  &c. 
that  there  are  man^  fundamental  ideas,  connected  with 
sensible  objects,  which  lead  to  a  practical  differential  cal- 
culus, and  might  have  happened  to  have  been  the  means  of 
suggesting  a  strict  and  mathematical  theory.  Newton 
adopted  one  of  these,  that  of  velocity,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  its  assumption  as  an  answer  to  objections  is  a 
formal  evasion  of  sdl  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the 
subject  Since  the  proportions  of  all  quantities  mav  be 
represented  by  those  or  straight  lines,  the  nature  of  the 
comparative  changes  which  take  place  in  continuously  in- 


creasing or  decreasing  quantities  may  be  referred  to  the 
velocities  with  which  the  terminal  points  of  straight  lines 
change  their  places.  Velocity  onco  clearly  defined,  in  cases 
where  it  is  variable,  there  is  no  further  difficulty;  but 
unfortunately  a  distinct  conception  of  the  measure  of  ve- 
locity is  precisely  equivalent  to  finding  a  meaning  for  the 
differential  or  fluxional  coefficient  independently  of  it. 
The  theory  of  fluxions  is  best  exhibited  in  the  work  of 
Maclaurin,  'Treatise  on  Fluxions,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Edinburgh, 
1742,  which,  for  rigorous  and  consistent  application  of  its 
own  principles,  has,  in  our  opinion,  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  havinff  been  written  in  answer  to 
acute  objections  of  principle  [Berkeley],  and  is  the  work 
on  fluxions. 

The  method  of  limits  of  D'Alembert,  which  is  now  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other,  was  considered  by  the 
author  himself  as  an  explanation  of  Newton's  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  exposition  of 
this  method  to  D'Alembert  (and,  considered  as  a  formal 
application  of  limits,  correctly),  though  several,  previously 
to  nim,  had  made  special  applications  of  the  principle.  The 
articles  in  the  Encyclopsedia  must  be  considered  as  the 
pieces  justi/icaHves,  The  following  article,  Differbntial 
Coefficient,  will  explain  this  method,  which  contains 
the  point  in  which  the  principles  of  all  the  preceding 
unite,  and  which  must  more  or  less  be  all.  See  also  the 
article  Limit. 

The  two  remaining  methods  (those  of  Landen  and  La- 
grange) are  attempts  to  establish  the  science  upon  purely 
algebraical  principles.  Previously  to  entering  upon  them, 
we  must  remark  that  none  of  the  preceding  theorists  at- 
tempted to  make  his  system  furnish  any  additional  security 
to  tne  methods  of  the  algebra  already  in  use.  Such  as  it 
was,  correct  or  incorrect,  clear  or  obscure,  no  one  gave  a 
moment's  consideration  to  the  fact  that  algebra  already 
contained  difficulties  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
those  which  were  matter  of  dispute  in  the  differential  cal- 
culus. Taking  it  for  granted  that  algebra  stood  already 
upon  as  firm  a  basis  in  every  part  as  the  differential  cal- 
culus could  ever,  on  any  supposition,  be  expected  to  do,  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  make  the  latter  a  puro 
extension  of  the  former. 

The  residual  analysis  of  Landen  is  a  technically  alge- 
braical exhibition  of  the  theory  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios.  The  tract  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  *  The  re- 
sidual Analysis,  a  new  Branch  of  the  Algebraic  Art,  &c  * 
appeared  in  1764.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  new 
branch  of  the  algebraic  art  was  only  old  fluxions  in  a  oif- 
ferent  dress,  the  title  may  excite  surprise,  if  we  remember 
how  well  Landen  deserved  his  reputation.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  discussion  of  which  this  article  is 
meant  to  elucidate  the  history,  arose  from  a  tendency  to 
consider  two  methods  as  nuUnemoHcally  different,  which 
were  not  the  same  in  the  method  of  enunciating  their  first 
principles.  A  something  between  Landen  and  iJr  Alembert, 
as  to  principle,  published  in  1748,  was  called  the  'Doctrine 
of  Ultimators,  containing  a  new  Acquisition,  &c,  or  a 
Discovery  of  the  true  and  genuine  Foundation  of  what  has 
hitherto  mistakenly  prevailed  under  the  improper  names 
of  Fluxions  and  the  Differential  Calculus.'  The  difference 
between  Landen  and  Newton  will  appear  in  the  article 
Fractions,  Vanishing,  and  in  the  instances  which  we 
shall  presently  give.  It  is  the  limit  of  lyAlembert  sup- 
posed to  be  attained,  instead  of  being  a  terminus  which 
can  be  attained  as  nearly  as  we  please.  A  little  difference 
of  algebraical  suppositions  makes  a  fallacious  difference  of 
form ;  and  though  the  residual  analysis  draws  less  upon 
the  disputable  part  of  algebra  than  the  method  of  Lagrange, 
the  sole  reason  of  this  is  that  the  finrmer  does  not  go  so  far 
into  the  subject  as  the  latter. 

The  method  of  Lagrange,  first  given  in  the  public  lee- 
tures  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  afterwards  published  sepa 
rately  under  the  title,  Theorie  des  Fonctions,  is  a  deduction 
of  the  whole  science  from  Taylor's  Theorem,  which  being 
absolutely  panted,  undoubtedly  all  the  rest  may  be  made 
to  follow.  If  ^  (a?  +  h)  can  be  always  expanded  in  a  form 
of  which  the  two  first  terms  are  ^  a;  -h  <ff'x.  h,  and  if 
^'  (a?  +  A)  be  related  in  the  same  manner  to  ^'x  +  ^"x.  h, 
and  ^'^  (27  +  A)  to  ^^^x  +  f'^'x.  h,  and  so  on,  it  can  be  made 


to  follow  that 


A« 


f  (ar  +  A)  =  fr  +  f'a?.A  +  f"i».  -j  +  f '"' 


No.  628. 
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upon  principles  as  soiznd  as  those  of  algebra  in  tUe  hands 
of  Maclaunn,  or  Eulcr,  or  Clairaut,  as  elementary  writers! 
It  is  our  opinion  that  Lagrane^e  has  not  been  correctly 
understood,  nor  fairly  dealt  with,  by  those  who  have  com- 
pared his  theory  of  functions  with  the  other  methods. 
Undoubtedly  any  one  who  should  maintain  the  unqualified 
admissibility  of  Lagrange*s  work  must  assert  both  the 
major  and  minor  of  the  following  syllogism. 

Algebraical  expansion  {theorie  des  suites  is  Lagrange's 
phrase)  as  generally  received  a.d.  1790,  was  founded  on 
sound  principles :  the  Thiorte  des  Fonctions  is  a  logical 
and  incontestable  result  of  such  algebra ;  therefore,  &c 

All  the  attacks  upon  Lagrange  mLve  denied  the  major  of 
this  syllogism,  whereas  it  appears  to  us  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  assert  more  than  the  minor.  Perceiving  that  the 
mathematical  world  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  limits  or  infinitesimals,  to  help  a  certain  algebra  in  de- 
ducing certain  conclusions,  he  showed  them  how  that  very 
algebra,  good  or  bad,  was  competent  to  the  deduction  of  the 
same  conclusions  without  either  limits  or  infinitesimals; 
and  he  was  correct.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  in  the 
work  in  question*  Lagrange  might  have  adoaitted  all  that 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  against  his  system,  abso- 
lutely considered,  in  the  article  Functions,  Theory  of. 

A  new  question  has  arisen  of  late  years,  namely,  whether 
the  theory  of  limits  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
rigorous  development  of  common  algebraical  forms,  and 
whether  this  same  theory  of  Umits  may  not  be  applied  to 
the  estabhshment  of  the  differential  calculus,  mdepen- 
dently  of  any  expansion.  A  tract  of  M.  Ampere  (as  w^ 
believe),  entitled  *  Precis  du  Calcul  Differentiel,  8vc.,'  is 
the  earliest  writing  we  are  acquainted  with  \jx  which  this  ii^ 
attempted  to  be  done.  A  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  process 
of  publication  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  pf  Useful 
Knowledge,  professes  to  have  the  same  end  in  view.  The 
work  of  M.  Cauchy  has  much  in  it  by  which  this  object  is 
promoted,  but  expansion  is  avowedly  introduced. 

We  shall  now  state  two  propositions,  one  geometrical* 
the  oth^  algebraical,  in  the  words  of  the  sevenu  systems. 

Infimtesimals.— An  infinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle  is 
equal  to  its  chord. 

Prime  and  ultimate  Ratios. — If  an  arc  of  a  circle  di- 
minish, the  ultimate  ratio  which  it  bears  to  its  chord  is  one 
of  equality;  or,  if  it  begin  to  increase  from  nothing,  the 
prime  or  nascent  ratio  of  the  arc  and  chord  is  that  of 
equality.    Or  the  arc  is  uUimately  equal  to  its  chord. 

JFtuxtons. — If  an  arc  increase  from  nothing  with  a  unir 
form  velocity,  the  velocity  with  which  the  chord  increases 
is,  at  the  fir8t  moment,  equal  to  that  of  the  arc. 

Limits. — ^If  the  arc  of  a  circle  (and  therei«gre  its  chord) 
diminish  without  limit,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  ol  the  ar^  (q 
the  chord  is  one  of  equality. 

Residual  Analysis,— Yfhexi  the  arc  of  a  circle  =  Q 
are         0 

^^  j  =  -  =  1,  which  is  ascertained  by  clearing  tljie.  nu- 
merator and  denominator  of  a  factor  which  vanishes  when 
arc  =  0. 

Theory  qf  Functions. — When  the  arc  is  expanded  in  th^ 
following  series, 

Arc  =  A  X  chord  +  B  X  (chord)"  +  &c. 
then  A  =  1. 

Infinitesimals. — If  an  infinitely  small  increment  dx  be 

fiven  to  x,  then  oc^  receives  the  infinitely  small  increment 
x^dx. 

Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios. — ^The  ratio  which  any  in- 
crement given  to  x  bears  to  the  consequent  increment  of 
r"  is  ultimately  that  of  1  to  3  a?". 

Fluxions.— \f  a?  be  a  line  which  increases  with  a  velocity 
j:,  then  a*  increases  with  the  velocity  3  x*  x. 

Limits.— The  limit  of  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  an 
increment  of  x^  by  the  increment  of  x  which  produced  it, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  increment  diminishes 
without  limit,  is  3  a^. 

Residual  Analysis. — Since 

it  follows  that  when  y  =  a?  =  3  aj". 

a?  —  jj 

Theory  of  Functions. — If  (a?  -h  A)*  be  expanded  in  a 
series  of  powers  of  A,  the  coeffioieAt  of  the  first  power  of  h 
is  3x". 


rU[|'KSSBI(TI^  COl^FFXCIENT.  The'expt^svpns 
to  wnich  this  term  is  applied  are  of  a  degree  of  importance 
in  the  science  to  which  they  belong,  as  ^reat  as  that  of  the 
letters  of  the  idphabet  in  writing.  Without  entering  into 
the  method  of  using  them,  which  would  be  in  effect  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus,  we  shall  make 
some  remarks  on  th^  manner  of  denning  and  understanding 
the  term. 

When  two  mj^^tud^  are  se  related  that  either  being 
given  the  other  is  also  given,  it  follows  that  any  change 
being  made  in  the  one,  the  consequent  change  in  the  value 
of  the  other  can  be  found,  and  the  two  changes  can  be 
compared  as  to  inagp^tude.  By  this  means  a  rough  notion 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  effect  which  a  change  of  value  in 
one  produces  \xk  the  other.  In  such  articles  as  Curvatites, 
Direction,  Vblocity,  Forcb,  &c.,  it  is  sufficiently  shown 
that  this  rougli  riotion,  obtained  by  making  a  sensible 
chauge  in  one  maguitutle  and  comparing:  it  with  that  pro- 
duced in  another,  thougb  sufilcient  fur  practical  purposes, 
does  not  afford  txuy  exart  and  mD^tbcmatioal  measure  of  the 
thing  sought  for.  In  each  of  the  articles^  cited,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  d^iuish  the  change  originally  supposed  with- 
out limit,  and  *it  is  not  the  actual  rati**  of  two  changes 
which  we  have  to  consider,  but  the  limit  to  which  that  ratio 
approximates  as  tiio  chan^^es  are  dimii'ii^lied  without  limit 
We  must  distinctly  refer  &ic  student  to  sensible  objects  for 
an  illustration  of  the  cause  wl^  it  is  convenient  and  even 
necessary,  to  have  recourse  to  the  limit  of  a  ratio.  [See 
also  Limit,  I^atios  (Prims  and  Ultimate),  and  various 
articles  ci\ed  va,  B;^^]^r£ntial  Caj-culusJ 

l^t  ^  ^  a  fiuiction  of  W,  cs^ued  u.  wnich  when  x  is 
changed  bto  sf±K  becomes  y  ¥  i,  so  tha,t 

A  =  ^  (ap  +  A)  -  f>r. 
Divide  A  by  A,  ascertain  the  limit  towards  which  this  quo- 
tient approximates  when  h  is  diminisheci  and  that  iimit  is 
what  is  called  the  differential  coefficient  of  y  with  respect 
to  x.    For  instance,  let  y  =  oe^  +  x ;  then 

*  =  (a?  +  A)  •  +  (a?  +  ^)  -  («»  +  ac) 
=    2a:A  +  A«  +  A; 
and  li  divided  by  h  gives  2a?  +  A  +  1,  which,  when  h  is 
diminished  without  limit,  has  fbr  the  limit  of  its  decrease, 
2a?  +  1,  which  is  therefore  the  differential  coefficient  of 
01^  '\'  X  with  respect  to  x. 

The  term  differential  coefficient  arises  thus.  The  method 
of  Leibnitz  [Infinitesimal  Calculus]  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows. Imagine  x  in  the  preceding  expression  to  be  in- 
creased by  an  infinitely  small  quantity  (see  article  jnsf 
cited  for  remarks  on  this  phrase)  which  call  dr;  the  dijfe- 
rential,  of  x.  Then  the  resulting  differential  of  y  is 
dy=(x  +  dx)*  +  (aj  +  cfe)  -  (a;»  +  ar) 
=  (20?  +  I)  cfa:  +  (cfr)« 
Now  (dx)^  is  rejected  as  being  ^  is^mtely  small  part  of 
the  preceding  term,  so  that  {2»  -V  1)  cLp  is  the  differential 
of  x»  -{r  X.  The  ei^resawn  ^  +  1  (W^ich  i%  o«r  pre- 
ceding result)  is  here  the  coefficient  q>f  the  differmitial  dXy 
and  when  a  less  objectionable  method  of  ohtai^Mi^  it  came 
into  use,  still  retained  the  name  of  diftrential  Q99fi£»eat  It 
were  exceedingly  to  be  wished  tnat  some  shorter  tenoa  could 
be  a^eed  on  for  the  expression  of  a  resuU  w]|i^  is  so  oAea 
required  to  be  named. 

In  the  method  of  Leibnitz  the  diffemili^  co^S^cioat  is 
actually  dy  divided  by  c2r,  and  it  is  still  ex]»ieaBed  by 
dy 
-ir:  in  the  more  modem  methods.    But  this  notation  mivrt 

now  be  supposed  to  be  obtained  as  follows.    Let  Ike  okange 
of  X  into  a?  +  Aa:  be  accompanied   by  that   of  y    into 

^  +  Ay;  then  -^  expresses  the  algebraical  ralio  of  the 

Aa? 

change  of  y  to  the  change  of  a?.    In  making  the  eoaireiitHNi 

that -g  is  to  stand  for  the  limit  of  ^  obtained  firam  the 

supposition  that  Lx  diminishes  without  limit,  ire  consider 
the  first  symbol,  not  as  that  of  an  algebraical  fratction, 
but  as  one  whose  whole  has  a  meaning,  the  parts  having 
none.  This  is  the  case  with  all  simple  symbols,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  compound  symbols:  thus  in  the  figure  V, 
standing  for  five,  the  two  sides  of  the  letter  have  no  in- 
dependent meaning ;  while  in  4  +  7,  each  of  the  three 
svmbols»  4,  -f ,  and  7,  has  meaning  contributing  to  that  of 
the  wh(^  c^nd  at  the,  sam^^  tiine  i^pend^nt  <mi)(.  Thas 
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though  we  consider  ~  as  pointing  otrt  that  ft  ig  y  which 

has  been  differentiatecU  and  with  respect  to  a?,  we  do  not, 
in  this  symboU  aaeign  to  dy  and  dx  any  independent  share 
ef  meaning. 

The  advantage  of  the  notation  in  question  is  the  con- 
nexion which  it  preserves  between  the  practical  use  of  the 
method  of  Leibnits,  and  the  theoretical  aecuracr  of  that  of 
limits.  For  instance,  it  is  strictly  trae,  aooording  to  our 
conventions,  that 


when  y  =  ar»  +  a? 


dx 


=  2a:+  1: 


hut,  giving  dy  and  dx  separate  meaning,  it  is  not  true  that 
dy  =  (2a:  +  1)  dx.  Yet  the  latter  equation,  though  never 
true,  is  of  this  kind,  that  it  may  be  made  as  near  to  truth 
as  we  please,  if  dx  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 
For  the  reason  why  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  true 
in  the  case  where  ia?  =  0.    ^Fractions,  Vanishing.] 

The  differential  coefficient  of  a  differential  coefficient  is 
called  the  second  differential  coefficient :  a  repetition  of  the 
process  gives  the  third  differential  coefficient :  and  so  on. 
These,  if  the  original  method  of  notation  were  proceeded 
with,  should  be  represented  by 


dy_  

dx  dx  dx 

but  a  niore  convenient  notation  is  derived  as  follows.  Let 
the  substitution  of  x  -\-  Lxfox  x  take  place  any  number  of 
times  in  succession,  giving 

^  (x)  ,  ^  (rr  H-  Ax)  ,  ^  (x  H-  2  Aa?)  ,  ^ (a?  +  3  A :t),  &c. 
Form  the  successive  differences  of  the  first  term  [Diffee- 
ENce]  ^x  ov  y,  then  the  following  theorem  can  be  proved. 
The  nth  difference  of  y,  or  A  »  y,  divided  by  the  nth  power 
of  Ar,  or  (Ar)  n,  is  an  expression  of  ^hich  the  limit,  made 
by  diminishing  A:r  without  limit,  gives  the  same  result  as 
arises  from  differentiating  y,  n  times  in  succession.  We 
may  therefore  (subject  to  the  remarks  already  made  on  the 


dny 


^y-m*-'^ 


first  coefficient)  represent  the  limit  of  ,     ^ 

that  the  function  y  and  its  successive  differential  coef- 
ficients are  denoted  as  follows : — 


&c. 


dy      d^y      d^y      d*y 
y  *  dx  *  dF^  *  dx^    '  37* 

It  is  usual  to  omit  the  brackets  in  the  denominators. 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  [Equations,  Dif- 
ferential.] 

DIFFERENTIAL  THERMOMETER,  &c.  [Ther- 
moueteh.  Differential,  &e.] 

DIFFLU'GIA.    [PoLYPiARiA  Dubia.] 

DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT.  The  peculiar  modiftca- 
tions  which  li^ht  undergoes  when  it  passes  bv  the  e^^  of 
an  opaque  body  are  das^  as  phenomena  of  the  dtffrtKtian 
or  inflexion  of  light. 

When  a  ray  off  solar  light  is  transmitted  through  a  very 
small  hole  in  a  card,  or  is  collected  in  a  point  by  means  of 
a  double  convex  lens«  and  then  diverges  from  that  point,  if 
a  small  opaque  plate  of  any  outline  he  interposed  in  the 
course  of  the  ray,  the  sbaaow  of  this  object  received  on  a 
parallel  screen  behind  will  be  encompassed  by  a  series  of 
coloured  bands  or  fringes  of  a  similar  outline  with  the  body, 
except  at  its  angular  points;  the  order  of  the  colours  in 
each  fringe,  reckoning  from  the  outside  towards  the  sha- 
dow, or  inside,  is,  as  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  from  red  to 
blue,  but  the  intermediate  colours  are  less  distinctly  isolated, 
partaking  of  a  mixture  of  the  extreme  tints. 

The  actual  shadow,  or  dark  space  within  the  innermost 
fringe,  is  also  larger  than  the  geometrical  shadow  which 
would  have  been  cast  if  the  rays  had  passed  exactly  by  the 
edge  of  the  body  in  straight  lines  and  been  received  on  the 
same  screen ;  the  space  by  which  the  actual  shadow  sur- 
passes the  geometrical  in  breadth,  is  independent  ef  the 
linear  dimensions,  the  form  or  the  matter  of  the  interposed 
body,  and  it  will  therefore  be  most  sensible  in  very  narrow 
bodies :  hence  arise  the  dilated  shadows  of  hairs,  threads 
of  webs,  &c.  which  must  fiadl  daily  under  every  one's  ob- 
servation. 

When  the  interposed  bod^  is  very  narrow  but  of  sensible 
width,  streaks  alternately  brighter  and  darker  will  be  found 


iDiiMn  the  shadow,  and  a  white  line  along  the  middle,  when 
the  body  is  of  a  long  and  slender  rectangular  form. 

If  the  incident  light  were  homogeneous,  such  as  pure 
red,  blue,  &c.  as  found  in  the  spectrum,  the  colour  of  the 
fringes  though  differing  in  intensity  from  one  another, 
would  of  course  be  the  same  as  the  incident,  but  the  sun*s 
light,  and  most  artificial  light,  being  compounds  of  several 
simple  coloured  lights,  the  fringes  in  such  case  are  of  various 
tints  which  predominate  on  their  external  or  internal  limits, 
according  as  the^  are  differently  subject  to  the  causes  which 
produce  diffraction. 

Sir  I.  Newton  in  his  optics  relates  several  modes  in  which 
he  varied  the  experiments  on  the  inflexion  of  light ;  when 
two  perfectly  straig4it  knife-edses  were  made  to  meet  at  a 
very  acute  angle,  the  fringes  formed  betweeu  the  shadows 
of  the  knives  received  on  a  screen  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  them  were  hyperbolas,  each  having  for  asymptotes  the 
shadow  of  the  corresponding  knife-edge  end  a  right  line 
perpendicular  to  that  bisecting  the  acute  angle  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  shadows ;  they  approached 
to  rectangular  hyperbolas  as  the  inclination  of  the  edges 
diminish^  and  mutually  crossed  without  interfering,  the 
points  where  they  crossed  being  however  differently  pkced 
as  the  screen  was  removed  to  different  distances. 

In  his  queries,  he  suggests  an  explanation  that  light  nay- 
be  subject  to  the  action  of  forces  sensible  only  at  verv  smaU 
distances  from  the  surfkces  of  bodies,  that  under  their  in- 
fluence the  rays  in  their  course  near  the  edge  of  the  body, 
instead  of  passing  straightforward,  describe  very  sinuous 
paths,  with  many  contrary  flexures,  and  thus  they  are  found 
some  turned  inwards  towards  the  shadow,  others  outwards, 
forming  coloured  bands;  the  curve  surface,  which  is  the 
locus  of  the  intersections  of  all  these  diffracted  rays,  forming 
the  envelope  of  the  visible  shadow. 

Objections  have  been  taken  to  this  theory,  on  the  ground 
that  the  phenomena  will  vary  when  the  positions  of  the 
object  ana  screen  being  fixed,  that  of  the  luminous  point  is 
varied,  and  also  that  a  force  emanating  from  the  body  ought 
to  he  supposed  variable  with  its  density;  these  objections  do 
not  appelur  to  the  writer  of  this  article  of  great  weight  In 
the  former  case,  the  divergence  of  the  pencil  of  rays  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  forces  is  altered  ab  initto;  in  the 
latter  the  superposition  of  two  similar  material  systems  of 
particles,  thougn  doubling  the  force,  when  effective,  would 
leave  aH  the  points  of  evanescence  of  the  force  unchanged, 
would  leave  the  asymptotes  unchanged,  and  it  does  not  at 
all  appear  necessary  that  it  should  alter  any  phenomena  of 
which  the  limits  are  unvaried. 

Explanations  however  are  not  wanting  on  the  undulatory 
hypothesis  of  light,  and  Fresnel  has  with  considerable  sim- 
plicity, calculated  the  positions  and  breadth  of  the  fringes 
merely  as  resulting  from  the  propagation  of  the  undulations 
of  a  whole  wave  of  light,  minus  that  portion  of  a  wave  sur- 
face subtending  the  same  soUd  angle,  at  the  origin  of  the 
wave,  as  the  obstacle. 

Dr.  Young,  by  a  very  simple  expedient,  has  converted 
Grimaldi's  experiment  relative  to  the  light  streaks  within 
the  shadow  of  a  long  rectangular  body,  into  the  basis  of  his 
very  beautiful  theory  of  interferences.  Let  the  light  at  one 
edge  of  the  body  be  altogether  stopped  by  an  intercepting 
body  placed  before  or  behind  the  rectangular  one,  while 
the  light  is  allowed  free  passage  as  before  at  the  other  side ; 
the  streaks  will  notwithstanding  be  instantly  obliterated, 
showing  that  those  streaks  are  produced  by  the  interference 
of  waves  passing  on  either  side  of  the  body,  and  having  their 
length  either  eaual  or  differing  by  a  small  multiple  of  the 
length  of  an  undulation. 

Many  beautiful  optical  phenomena  arising  from  diffrac 
tion  have  been  produced  by  transmitting  light  through  one 
or  several  small  holes,  or  the  interstices  of  fine  wire  work, 
and  even  by  reflection  between  plane  mirrors  incline<l  at  a 
very  small  angle.  Persons  desirous  to  be  further  acquainted 
with  these  phenomena  may  consult  the  memoirs  of  Young, 
Fresnel  ana  Fraunhofbr ;  some  interesting  facts  on  the  same 
subject  have  also  been  supplied  by  Sir  J.  Herschd  in  his 
treatise  on  light. 

DIGAMMA,  or  VAU,  is  the  name  given  by  gramma- 
rians to  a  letter  which  once  belonged  to  the  antient  alphabet 
of  the  Greeks.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  the  sixtn  place 
in  that  alphabet,  for  while  epsilon  is  employed  as  the  nu- 
merical syrnbol  for  Jhe,  the  next  letter,  as  that  alphabet  is 
now  arranged,  is  the  representative  of  seven.  Moreover,  this 
position  of  the  digamma  will  corresnond  precisely  with  thag 
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of  vau  or  waf  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of/  in  the  Latin  alphabet, 
two  letters  of  kindred  power  and  form*  A  further  argument 
may  be  found  in  the  principles  which  would  seem  to  have 
determined  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  [Al- 
phabet, p.  380,  col.  2.)  The  letter  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
many  inscriptions.  (Alphabet,  p.  383,  plate  ii.,  Nos.  20, 21. 
and  26.)  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  letter,  it  is  now 
the  general  and  well-established  opinion  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  own  w. 

The  use  of  the  digamma  prevailed  more  particularly  in 
the  iBolic  dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue.  In  the  other 
dialects  it  was  commonly  dropped,  particularly  the  Attic ; 
and  as  this  became  the  favourite  dialect  of  Grecian  Utera- 
ture,  the  digamma  at  last  escaped  from  the  alphabet ;  and 
even  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  been  written  in  a 
dialect  still  possessing  the  digamma,  were  presented  to  the 
Athenians  without  that  letter,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
metre.  But  though  the  form  of  the  digamma  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Attic  alphabet,  the  vowel  o  was  occasionally 
used,  80  as  virtually  to  represent  it,  as  in  oc^a,  ouroc,  oivoc, 
ecjuivalent  to  FIAA,  FICOZ,  FINOS  (comp.  the  Latin  video, 
vtcuf,  vinum) ;  and  it  was  altogether  superfluous  to  prefix 
the  dieamma,  FOIKOX,  as  was  sometimes  done.  At  other 
times  the  ujmlon  filled  the  place  of  the  digamma,  as  in  the 
nouns  which  terminate  like  paffiKevQ  (BASIAEFS.) 

The  Latin  language,  being  more  closely  connected  with 
the  ^olic  dialect  of  the  Greek,  is  abundant  in  the  use  of 
this  letter ;  for  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  r  or  ti  eon- 
soncms  must  have  been  the  same  as  our  w,  or  it  could  not 
have  so  readily  interchanged  with  the  vowel  u.  The 
Greek  words  cmv,  tap,  c^rcpoc,  ivrui^  lov,  appear  in  Latin  as 
ovunit  ver,  vespertu,  vesta,  viola.  In  the  last  instance  indeed 
there  are  two  other  points  of  difference,  the  Latin  word  being 
feminine,  like  rosa  compared  with  the  Greek  po^v ;  and 
secondly,  a  diminutive,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  flower.  Sometimes  a  b  appears  in  the  Latin  word,  where 
the  ifioUc  Greek  must  have  had  the  digamma,  as  probus 
compared  with  irfMxi^ ;  or  an  /  as  Pormiae  compared  with 
Ormiae, 

The  disappearance  of  the  dieamma  in  one  dialect  and  its 
retention  in  another  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  whatsis 
seen  in  modem  languages.  In  our  own  we  have  ceased  to 
pronounce  the  to  in  trAo,  whose,  two,  sword,  answer,  whole ; 
while  in  one  and  once  we  have  the  sound  without  the 
character,  and  yet  drop  it  again  in  only.  The  Danish 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  language  is  remarkable  for  throwing 
off  the  w,  thus  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  Dane  is  ord. 

For  the  assertions  of  the  grammarians  and  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  with  regard  to  the  digamma,  see  Kidd's 
edition  of  Dawes*s  Miscellanea  Critica,  pp.  175-335.  The 
editor  has  given  a  list  of  the  Greek  words  wliich  he  sup- 
poses once  to  have  possessed  this  letter. 

DIGBY,  EVERARD,  was  born  in  1581,  of  an  antient, 
honourable,  and  wealthy  family.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  man  reputed  for  learning,  died  in 
1592,  leaving  the  estates  atTilton  and  Drystoke  in  Rut- 
landshire to  his  son,  the  charge  of  whose  education  he  had 
committed  to  some  priests  of  his  persuasion.  In  1596  Eve- 
rard  married  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Mulsho  or  Moulsoe  of  Uoathurst  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose 
parents  dying  soon  after  the  marriage,  he  acquired  a  large 
estate  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  1603  he  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  at  Belvoir  Castle,  which  the  king  visited  in  his 
journey  from  Scotland  to  London  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne. 

Tlie  share  which  Sir  Everard  Digby  took  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  celebrity.  This  con- 
spiracy was  projected  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old : 
the  oath  of  secrecy  was  administered,  and  the  design  com- 
municated to  him  by  Catesby  about  Michaelmas,  1605. 
When  Digby  first  heard  of  the  plot  he  was  averse  to  it,  but 
forbore  to  reveal  it  on  account  of  his  oath :  afterwards,  when 
he  found  that  it  was  approved  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
the  religious  scruples  which  he  had  entertained  were  re- 
moved, and  he  united  cordially  in  the  project,  contributing 
towards  its  execution  a  quantity  of  horses,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, together  with  1500/.  in  money.  Digby  was  not 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  vault ;  the  share  of  the 
plot  that  was  allotted  to  him  was  to  assemble  a  number  of 
the  .Roman  Catholic  gentry  on  the  5th  of  November,  at 
Dunchurch  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting 
on  Dunsmoor  Heath,  frobi  which  place,  as  soon  as  they  had 
received  notice  that  the  blow  was  struck,  a  party  was  to  be 


despatched  to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Che  house  c( 
Loni  Harrington,  near  Coventry.  The  princes^  was  to  b 
immediately  proclaimed  queen  in  case  of  a  failure  in  se- 
curing the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales  or  the  young^  duke 
of  York,  and  a  regent  was  to  be  appointed  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  new  sovereign.  Digby  assembled  nis  party, 
and  rode  to  Lady  Catesby^  at  Ashby  Ledgers  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  scheme.  In  the  evening  five  of  the  party  ar- 
rived, fatigued  and  covered  with  dirt,  with  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  and  the  apprehension  of  Fawkes.  A  short 
consultation  was  held  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and 
it  was  agreed  to  traverse  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worces- 
ter, and  Stafford  into  Wales,  where  it  was  thought  that  they 
should  find  many  adherents,  exciting,  as  they  went  alon^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  to  join  them  in  a  general  insur- 
rection. They  carried  off  firesh  horses  in  the  night  bj 
stealth  from  the  stable  of  a  breaker  of  cavalry  horses  in 
Warwick ;  they  seized  arms  at  Lord  Windsor's  residence  at 
Whewell ;  and  on  the  7th  occupied  a  house  at  Holbeach 
belonging  to  Stephen  Littleton.  But  all  hope  of  accession 
to  their  numbers  was  at  an  end.  ' '  Not  one  man,'  says  Sir 
Everard  Digby  in  his  examination,  *  came  to  take  our  part, 
though  we  nad  expected  so  many.'  The  Roman  CathoUc 
gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors,  reproaching  them  with 
having  brought  ruin  and  disgrace  on  tne  Catholic  cause  by 
their  ill-advised  enterprise ;  whfle  the  common  people  stood 
and  gazed  upon  their  irregular  train,  and  evinced  anylhing 
but  a  disposition  to  join  them.  Sir  Everard  Digbv  forsook 
his  companions  at  Holbeach,  with  the  intention,  as  be  stated, 
of  hastening  some  expected  succours :  he  was  overtaken  at 
Dudlev,  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  London.  On  Mon- 
day, the  27th  of  January,  1605-6,  he  was  tried,  with  his 
fellow-conspirators.  No  doubt  of  their  guilt  was  enter- 
tained ;  though  written  depositions  only  were  given  in  by 
the  prisoners,  and  no  witness  was  oraUy  examined :  Digby 
alone  pleaded  guilty.  They  were  executed  on  the  following 
Thursoay.  Sir  Everard  Digby  has  been  described  by  Green- 
way  as  profound  in  judgment,  and  of  a  great  and  brilliant 
understanding :  but  we  distrust  this  partial  writer ;  he  ap- 
pears throughout  this  transaction  rather  as  a  weak  and 
Digoted  young  man,  never  acting  upon  his  own  judgment 
or  impulses,  but  submitting  himsdf  entirely  to  the  control 
and  guidance  of  the  Jesuits.  (Abridged  from  the  Library 
qf  Entertaining  Knowledge,  *  Criminal  Trials,'  vol.  ii.) 

DIGBY,  KENELME,  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
was  bom  in  1603,  three  years  before  his  father*s  execution. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  fitith,  and  sent  to  Ox 
ford  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  been  entered  at  Gloucester 
Hall.  His  ability  was  early  apparent,  and  when  he  left  the 
university  in  1621  with  the  intention  of  travelling,  he  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation.  After  having  spent  two 
years  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1623,  and  was  knighted  at  Lord  Montague's  house, 
Hinchinbroke,  near  Huntingdon,  in  October  in  the  same 
year.  Under  Charles  I.  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, a  commissioner  of  the  nav^,  and  a  governor  of 
the  Trinity  House.  In  1628  he  obtamed  the  king's  per 
mission  to  equip,  at  his  own  expense,  a  squadron,  with 
which  he  sailed  first  against  the  Algerines,  and  afterwards 
against  the  Venetians,  who  had  some  dispute  with  the 
English.  His  conduct  as  a  commander  was  creditable  to 
him.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen  of  Gloucester  Hall  in 
1632,  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  became  possessed  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  him  by  hi§  former  tutor.  The  religious  principles  that 
he  had  imbibed  under  this  learned  man  could  not  have  been 
deeply  rooted ;  for  when  Digby  returned  to  France  he  was 
converted  to  Catholicism  (1636),  the  religion  of  his  parents. 
His  conversion  was  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondence 
with  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  always  taken  an  interest 
in  Digby  on  account  of  his  unusual  ability  and  learning. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1638.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  in  Win- 
chester House:  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  refuta- 
tion of  Brown's  '  Religio  Medici,'  which  occupied  him  until 
the  petitions  made,  by  the  queen  of  France  for  his  relief 
were  granted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  that  country. 
At  Paris  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  court  *  and  he  became 
familiar  with  the  celebrated  Descartes,  and  associated  with 
the  principal  men  of  learning.  When  the  Royalist  parly 
had  broken  down,  and  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  Digby 
went  home  to  England,  with  the  intention  of  residing  upon 
his  estate,  but  the  parliament  hearing  of  his  retuiD,  forbade 
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him  the  kingdom  tinder  nenalty  of  death.  The  cause  of 
this  severity  was  the  zeal  tnat  his  eldest  son  had  shown  in 
the  king's  service,  when,  in  1648,  with  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  others,  he  made  a  stand  near  Kingston  in  Sur- 
rey. Young  Dij?hy  was  afterwards  killed  by  Cfolonel  Scroop 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Sir  Kenelme  now  a^n  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  was  everywhere  received  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  merit  In  1655  nis  personal  affairs  required 
his  presence  in  England ;  and  during  his  stay,  his  frequent 
attendance  at  the  Protector's  court  was  in  no  small  degree 
inconsistent  with  his  prior  conduct.  The  feelings  which 
bad  led  him  to  fight  the  duel  in  which  he  killed  Lord 
Mount  le  Ros,  because  he  had  drank  Charles's  health  as 
the  'arrantest  coward  upon  earth,'  must  have  now  been 
totally  obliterated.  During  a  subsequent  residence  in  the 
south  of  France  he  read  many  papers  on  different  philo- 
sophical questions  before  hterary  societies,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  This  course  he  afterwards  followed  in  England, 
whither  he  returned  in  1661,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  of  the  stone  in  1665.  Sir  Kenelme  Digby 
married  Venetia  Anastasia  Stanley,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  of  Tongue  Castle  in  Shropshire.  This  lady  was 
more  celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  her  virtue.  Before  her 
marriage  she  had  borne  more  than  one  chUd  to  her  lovers, 
among  whom  was  the  duke  of  Dorset,  who  had  settled  500/. 
a  year  upon  her.  Sir  Kenelme  showed  great  anxiety  to 
preserve  her  beauty :  he  invented  cosmetics  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  made  her  the  subject  of  several  strange  experi- 
ments. There  are  pictures  of  her  by  Vandyke,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  Windsor  Castle.  She  died  suddenly, 
leaving  one  son  by  her  husband. 

Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  though  he  fell  into  the  errors  of  phi- 
losophy and  many  of  the  wfld  dreams  which  were  common 
in  his  day,  was  certainly  possessed  of  no  ordinary  talents : 
for  bis  character  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Lord  Claren- 
don iLife,  vol.  i.,  p.  34),  who  has  ably  described  it  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  writings:—'  A  Conference  with  a 
Lady  al^ut  the  choice  of  a  Religion,'  Paris,  1638 ;  *  Letters 
between  Lord  George  Digby  and  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  con- 
cerning Religion,'  Lond.  1651;  'Observations  on  Reli^ 
Medici,'  Lond.  1643;  'Observations  on  part  of  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,'  Lond.  1644;  'Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Bodies,'  Paris,  1 644 ;  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  proving  its 
immortality,'  Paris,  1644;  *  Five  Books  of  Peripatetick  In- 
stitutions,' Paris,  1651 ;  'A  Treatise  of  adhering  to  God,' 
Lond.  1654;  'Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the  Powder  of 
Sympathy,'  Lond.  1658 ;  *  Discourse  on  Vegetation,'  Lond. 
1661.  Sir  Kenelme  Digby's  valuable  library,  which  had 
been  removed  to  France  at  the  out-breaking  of  the  ci\il 
wars,  became,  on  his  death,  by  Droit  D'Aubaine,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French  king. 
DIGEST.  rCoRPUs  Juris  ;  Justinian's  Legislation.] 
DIGESTION,  the  process  by  which  the  food  is  con- 
verted into  nutriment.  Taken  in  its  whole  extent  the 
process  of  dieestion  comprehends  the  entire  i^)ries  of 
changes  by  which  the  crude  aliment  is  assimilated  into 
arterial  blood.  These  changes  are  effected  by  organs  which 
viewed  collectively,  comprise  a  most  extensive  apparatus 
commencing  at  the  mouth  and  ending  at  the  lungs. 

The  first  changes  upon  the  food  are  effected  in  the 
mouth  where  it  is  mixed  with  mucus  and  saliva.  Torn  to 
pieces  by  the  teeth  in  the  oneration  of  mastication  and  sof- 
tened by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  until  it  is  reduced  4o 
a  pulp,  it  is  then  collected  by  the  tongue  and  formed  by 
that  organ  into  a  mass  called  a  bolus.  The  bolus  of  food 
thus  prepared  is  carried  by  the  ton^e  to  a  muscular  mem- 
branous bag  called  the  pharynx,  situated  at  the  back  part 
of  the  throat  The  pharynx  as  soon  as  it  receives  the  bolus 
contracts  firmly  upon  it,  and  by  a  proper  muscular  action 
delivers  it  to  tne  oesophagus,  a  long  muscular  tube  which 
extends  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  The  bolus  of 
food  does  not  descend  dong  the  oesophagus  by  its  own 
weight,  for  a  person  can  swallow  while  standing  on  his 
head,  and  many  animals  have  obviously  to  convey  their 
food  along  the  oesophagus  against  gravity.  The  fooa  when 
it  enters  the  oesophagus  is  transmitted  along  the  tube  by 
a  powerful  contraction  upon  it  of  the  strong  fasciculi  of 
muscular  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  cesophagus  the  food  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach 
where  it  is  converted  into  a  fluid  termed  chyme.  The 
chyme  when  duly  prepared  in  the  stomach  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  small  intestines,  in  the  first  portion  of  which 
it  is  converted  into  a  new  substance  called  chyle.    In  its 


ptMOgd  along  the  lecond  portion  of  the  imall  mtestines  the 
chyle  disappears,  b^ing  taken  up  by  a  set  of  vessels  named 
lactoals,  which  convey  it  through  a  double  series  of  glands 
callet^  the  mesenteric  glands,  to  the  thoracic  duct.  By  the 
thoracic  duct  it  is  conveyed  through  the  abdomen  into  the 
thorax,  whare  it  is  poured  into  one  of  the  large  veins,  the 
subclavian,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  be,  by  the  right 
heart,  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  By  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  the  chyle  now  mingled  with  venous  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  its  ultimate 
change  and  is  converted  into  arterial  blood.  'The  large  in- 
testines meantime  carry  out  of  the  body  that  portion  of  the 
food  which  has  not  been  converted  into  chyle. 

The  structure  of  the  different  parts  of  the  extensive 
apparatus  concerned  in  carrying  on  this  series  of  changes, 
a  structure  fitting  them  in  the  most  admirable  manner  for 
performing  the  specific  offices  assigned  them,  will  be  de- 
scribed  under  the  names  of  the  respective  organs ;  at  pre« 
sent  we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  an  account  of  tho 
phenomena  of  digestion. 

The  food  torn,  as  has  been  stated,  into  minute  fjragmeii£i» 
by  the  operation  of  mastication,  softened  and  brou^t  into 
the  state  of  a  pulp  by  its  admixture  with  mucus  and  saliva, 
and  raised  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood  by  the 
warmth  of  the  mouth,  is  received  into  an  extensive  cliam- 
ber,  the  stomach,  where  it  is  constantly  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  kept  in  a  state  of 
gentle  but  almost  unceasing  agitation  by  a  peculiar  motioik 
of  the  stomach,  effected  by  its  muscular  fibres  and  called 
from  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  motion  of  the  earth- 
worm, peristaltic.  The  essential  phenomena  which  take 
place  on  the  introduction  of  the  food  into  the  stomach  ara 
the  following. 

The  food  on  entering  the  stomach  is  not  arranged  in^if^ 
ferently  in  any  part  of  the  chamber,  but  is  detained  in  thee 
great  extremity,  or  that  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  cesopbagus,  termed  the  rardiaor 
extremity.  This  portion  of  the  stomach  during  the  actual! 
process  of  digestion  appears  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  called 
the  hour-glass  contraction,  by  which  about  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  stomach  towards  its  small  or  pyloric  extremity; 
is  separated  from  the  great  or  cardiac  extremity.  The  food 
received  in  the  cardiac  extremity  is  slowly  dissolved ;  Uiia 
solution  takes  place  at  the  sur&ce;  'in  proportion  aa  U 
proceeds  the  dissolved  part  is  rolled  off  the  rest  by  the  pe- 
ristaltic action  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  carried  to 
the  pyloric  portion,'  where  it  accumulates^  Thus  the 
undissolved  and  the  dissolved  portions  of  the  food  are 
in  different  parts  of  the  stomach ;  the  undissolved  portion, 
in  the  cardiac,  and  the  dissolved  portion  in  the  pyloric^ 
extremity. 

A  remarkable  change  takes  place  on  the  inner  or  mu-^ 
cous  surface  of  the  stomach,  the  moment  a  portion  of  food, 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  This  change  has  been  seen  t(K 
take  place  in  the  stomachs  of  animds,  laid  open  during, 
the  pro^ss  of  digestion  for  the  purpose  of  (Jfording  ani 
opportunity  to  ol^r>-e  the  phenomena,  and  even  in  the: 
human  stomach,  which,  in  more  than  one  instance,  ha« 
been  completely  exposed  to  view  in  consequence  of  wounds 
accidentally  inflicted.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
becomes  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  excited  by  the  conta^ 
of  food.  Over  this  reddened  surface  are  visible,  more 
especially  when  it  is  examined  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
innumerable  minute  lucid  points,  from  which  distils  a  pure 
limpid  and  colourless  fluid.  This  fluid,  as  it  is  discharged, 
is  absorbed  by  the  aliment  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  stomach,  or  collects  in  small  drops  and  trickles  down 
the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  the  more  depending  parts,  and 
there  mingles  with  the  food  and  dissolves  it.  This  fluid,, 
the  true  solvent  of  the  food,  is  termed  the  gastric  iuice.  It. 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  efficient  agent  in  digestion,, 
and  its  solvent  power  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  series  ot. 
most  decisive  experiments  lon^  a^  performed  by  Spallan- 
zani  and  others.  This  distinguished  physiologist  swallowed 
a  metallic  tube  perforated  with  holes  and  filled  with  flesh;; 
he  allowed  the  tube  to  remain  in  the  stomach  four  hours^ 
and  then,  contrived  to  throw  it  up  by  exciting  vomiting^ 
mechanically.  The  flesh  in  the  tube  was  found  to  be. 
thoroughly  soaked  with  the  fluid  of  the  stomach ;  its  sur- 
face was  in  a  dissolved  state,  being  soft  joid  selatincma. 
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&Tid  moreover  it  had  wasted  from  Hfty-^ae^  to  tlrlity-eight 
grains.  Subsequently  Dr.  Stevenfc  induced  a  pef«on  prac- 
tised in  swallowing  pebbles,  to  swallow  a  hollow  silver 
sphere,  containing  raw  or  cooked  fleah,  or  vegetables,  and 
])ertbrated  with  holes  that  would  admit  a  crow  euill ;  th^ 
sphere  was  voided  in  about  f>rty  hours  perfectly  empty. 
Next  Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  the  great  extremity  of  the 
human  stomach  is  sometimes  found  after  death  in  a  sof- 
tened state  and  even  in  a  state  of  partial  solutiott,  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  being  dissolved  by  its  own  gastric  juice  and 
the  edges  of  the  opening  appearing  pulpy,  tender  and 
ragged,  and  even  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  stomach,  as  the 
spleen,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  lungs,  being  in  like  manner 
softened. 

This  solution  of  the  food  is  wholly  different  from  the 
spontaneous  resolution  which  warmth  and  moisture  tend  to 

Sroduce  in  it.  Exposure  of  the  food  to  warmth  and  moisture 
ecomposes  it  by  the  process  of  putrefaction ;  but  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  antiseptic,  and  stops  the  putre^ng process  even 
after  it  is  considerably  advanced.  The  solution  of  the  food 
by  the  gastric  juice  is  a  chemical  operation,  and  the  ^stric 
juice  is  a  chemical  agent,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  now 
clearly  ascertained.  Spallanzani  discovered  that  the  gastric 
juice  is  of  an  acid  nature.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Prout  as- 
certained that  this  acid  is  the  muriatic.  Dr.  Front's  expe- 
riment were  repeated  by  some  distinguished  chemists  in 
France  with  different  results;  but  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Prout*s  conclusions  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  they  have  received 
a  fresh  confirmation  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
Bracconnot  and  Blondelot,  so  that  it  may  be  now  considered 
as  established  that  the  agent  by  which  the  solution  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach  is  effected  is  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine. 
If  meat  and  gastric  juice  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  and 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  a  product  is 
obtained  closely  resembling  the  fluid  formed  by  \he  solution 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach.  If  meat  be  enclosea  in  a  glass 
tube  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  a  perfectly  similar  product  is  obtained. 

The  muriatic  acid  constituting  the  essential  ingredient  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  conceived  to  be  derived  by  an  act  of 
secretion  from  common  salt,  muriate  of  soda,  contained  in 
the  blood.  The  alkali,  the  base  of  the  salt,  is  retained  in 
the  blood  to  maintain  the  alkaline  condition  essential  to  its 
healthy  constitution,  while  the  acid  is  liberated  and  poured, 
in  the  form  of  gastric  juice,  into  the  stomach  to  accomplish 
the  solution  of  the  food. 

After  the  food  has  undergone  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  it  loses  its  sensible  properties,  and  is  converted  into 
the  homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass  which  has  received  the 
name  of  chyme.  Specific  differences  are  distinguishable  in 
chyme,  according  as  the  food  fix)m  which  it  is  formed  has 
consisted  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  according  as  it 
has  contained  tatty  or  oily  substance,  or  has  been  destitute 
of  them.  Usually  however  it  consists  of  a  pultaceous  mass. 
Of  a  greyish  colour ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  slightly 
acid.  The  character  common  to  it,  fh)m  whatever  kind  of 
ft)od  it  may  have  been  produced,  and  therefore  distinctive 
of  it,  is  its  acidity. 

Gradually  as  it  is  formed,  the  chyme  accumulates  in  the 
pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.  When  the  accumulation 
amounts  to  a  certain  quantity,  the  pylorus  relaxes,  and 
allows  the  chyme  to  flow  ft-ora  the  stomach  into  the  first 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  the  duodenirai.  Here  it  is 
mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  intestines,  with  the  pancreatic 
juice,  and  with  the  bile.  The  bile  slowly  and  at  intervals, 
a  drop  about  twice  in  a  minute,  flows  into  the  duodenum^ 
and  diffuses  itself  over  the  neighbouring  surface.  On 
coming  in  contact  with  the  chyme,  the  bile  imparts  to  it  its 
sensible  qualities,  its  colour  and  bitterness.  But  in  a  short 
time  a  spontaneous  change  takes  place  in  the  chyme.  It 
separates  into  a  whitish  tenacious  fluid  termed  chyle,  and 
into  a  grey  pulp :  the  first  is  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food, 
the  second  is  its  excrementitious  portion.  If  fht  or  oil, 
whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  have  formed  part  of 
the  aliment,  the  chyle  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour ;  if  not, 
it  is  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  diffei-s  in  its  chemical  character 
from  chyme ;  for  chyme  is  acid :  chyle,  on  the  contrary,  is 
alkaline. 

The  chyle,  together  with  the  excrementitious  portion  of 
the  fbod,  is  slowly  transmitted  along  the  smidl  intestines. 
The  progress  of  the  chyle  is  rendered  slow,  partly  by  its 
own  tenacity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  adheres  wiih  some  ^ 


degree  of  firmness  to  the  villi,  and  its  progress  is  still  fo- 
ther  retarded  by  the  valvuliB  eonniventes,  which  act  as  fmu 
tial  valves.  [Intestines,  Small.]  In  its  coune  throii^ 
the  small  intestines  the  chyle  gradually  disappears,  being 
absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  so  called  fh)m  the  milk-like 
fluid  they  contain.  The  tacteals  commence  by  open  motithi 
on  the  surface  of  the  villi.  [Lactbals.J  Loaded  with 
chyle^  the  lacteals  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  pm 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  [MEiErrTEmY],  aad 
enter  tlie  first  order  of  mesenteric  glands.  In  the  meseti- 
teric  glands  the  lacteals  unite  fi*eeiy  with  each  other,  stud 
become  exceedingly  convoluted.  On  emeiiging  fVom  these 
glands  the  lacteals  pass,  still  between  the  layers  of  the  me- 
sentery, on  to  the  second  order  of  mesenteric  glands,  which 
they  enter,  and  in  which  they  present  the  same  convolated 
appearance  as  in  the  first  order.  On  emerging  from  the 
second  order  of  mesenteric  glands,  the  lacteals  pass  on  te 
the  receptacle  of  the  clwle,  which  forms  the  commencemettC 
of  the  thoracic  duct.  (Thoracic  Duct.]  In  the  receptade 
of  the  chyle  terminates  another  system  of  absorbent  vessels, 
termed  lymphatics,  from  the  colourless  and  pellucid  fluid, 
called  lympn,  which  they  contain.  From  the  receptacle  of 
the  chyle,  the  chyle  and  lymph  commingled  flow  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  by  whidi  tube  they  are  transmitted  through 
the  abdomen  and  thorax  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  whe(% 
they  are  mixed  with  venous  blood.  Together  with  the  blooA 
contained  in  this  great  vein,  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  sent 
by  a  dbect  and  short  course  to  the  lungs. 

The  result  of  the  successive  changed  thus  wrought  npott 
the  fbod  by  these  progressive  steps  of  the  digestive  process, 
is  to  approximate  the  crude  aliment  more  and  more  neariy 
to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood.  •  This  is  accom- 
plished partly  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices,  and  parti  j 
by  matters  combined  with  the  food,  highly  animalixed  in 
their  own  nature,  and  endowed  with  assimilative  pit)per(/e% 
as  the  salivary  secretion  mixed  with  the  food  during  masti- 
cation; the  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  mixed  Witfc 
the  food  during  the  conversion  of  chyme  hito  chyle ;  Hi* 
mesenteric  secretions  mixed  with  the  elaborated  chyle  ot 
the  mesenteric  glands;  and,  lastly,  organized  particlesk^ 
which  have  already  formed  a  part  Of  the  living  structures  of 
the  body,  mixed  with  the  chyle  under  the  form  of  lytaph  in 
the  thoracic  duct.* 

In  the  stomach,  by  the  a^ncy  of  the  gastric  jui<»,  a 
superfluity  of  water  is  chemically  combined  With  the  ori- 
ginal element  of  the  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  food^ 
by  which  the  solution  of  the  fbod  is  effected.  This  Dr.  Prout 
terms  a  reducing  process,  because,  by  its  combination -with 
water,  the  nutritive  element  is  reduced  to  a  weaker  sf  alth 
This  element  Dr.  Prout  conceives  to  be  albumen,  althmtgh 
he  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  detect  true  albumen 
in  the  stomach  when  none  has  been  present  in  the  fbod. 
•  Though  the  proportions,'  hje  says,  *  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients of  the  chyle,  as  ultimately  formed,  are  liable  to  be 
much  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  food  may  be,  the  general  components 
and  character  of  the  chyle  remain  always  the  same.  The 
stomach  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  a  power  or  faculty, 
the  agency  of  which  is  to  secure  the  uniform  compositi^m  of 
the  chyle  by  appropriate  action  upon  such  materials  as  cir- 
cumstances may  bring  within  its  reach.  For  thde^  the 
chief  materials  fi'om  which  chyle  is  formed,  namely,  the 
albuminous  and  oleaginous  principles,  may  be  considered  as 
already  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy,  with* 
out  undergoing  any  essential  change  in  their  composition. 
But  the  saccharine  class  of  aliments,  which  form  a  very 
large  part  of  the  food  of  all  animals  (except  of  those  sub- 
sisting entirely  on  flesh),  are  by  no  means  adapted  for  such 
speedy  assimilation.  Indeed,  one  or  more  essential  changes 
must  take  place  in  saccharine  aliments  previously  to  theff 
conversion  either  into  the  albuminous  or  into  the  oleaginous 
principles.  Most  probably,  under  ordinary  crncumstances, 
these  essential  changes  are  altogether  chemical,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  such  as  do  take  place,  or  rather  would  fake 
place,  if  the  elements  of  the  substances  thus  changed  in  the 
stomach  could,  out  of  the  body,  be  so  collocated  as  to  briiig 
into  action  the  oppositions  necessary  to  produce  these  changes. 
Thus  the  saccharine  principle  spdntaneously  becomes  alco- 
hol, which  is  merelv  an  oleaginous  body  of  a  weak  kind. 
When  therefore  in  the  stomach  it  is  requisite  tliat  sugar  be 
converted  into  oil,  it  is  probable  that  the  sugar  passes 
through  precisely  the  same  series  of  changes  it  undergoes 
out  or  the  body,  during  its  conversion  into  alcohol.    W* 
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cannot  traee  the  conyersion  of  sogar  into  %}bnmen,  becnruse 
ne  are  ignorant  of  the  relative  composition,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  of  these  two  substances/ 

If  the  indications  of  albumen  in  the  chyme  be  not  well 
marked,  albumen  is  largely  developed  in  the  chyle  of  the 
small  intestines,  while,  in  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and 
the  thoracic  duct,  a  large  portion  of  tho  watery  particles  in 
the  chyme  of  the  stomach  and  the  chyle  of  the  intestines 
is  removed,  so  that  the  action  of  the  mesenteric  glands  seems 
to  be  the  converse  of  that  of  the  stomach,  namely,  a  com- 
pleting power  by  which  the  albumen  is  progressively  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  the  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
blood. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  large  intestines  into  which  only  a 
Tery  small  portion  of  chyle  enters,  to  prepare  the  excremen- 
tary  part  of  the  aliment  for  its  expulsion,  and  to  generate 
the  force  by  which,  when  duly  prepared,  it  is  conveyed  firom 
the  body.  These  organs  possess  a  modification  of  structure 
adapting  them  in  the  most  admirable  manner  for  the  per- 
A>rmanoe  of  this  two-fold  office.  A  concise  description  of 
the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  a  more  minute  account  than 
oould  be  given  here  o£its  phenomena,  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  digestion  in  the  '  Philosophy  of  Health,'  and  the 
details  of  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  are  contained  in  Mavo's  '  Physiology ;'  Bostock's 
'  Elements  of  Physiology  ;*  Elliotson's  '  Blumenbach,'  and 
Tiedemann's  *  Physiology  of  Man ;'  the  first  volume  of  which 
is  translated  by  James  Manby  Gully,  M.XX,  and  J.  Hunter 
Lane.M.D.,  F.US. 

DIGESTION,  in  chemistry,  and  especially  in  pharma- 
ceutic chemistry,  is  the  exposure  of  any  substance  to  partial 
or  total  solution  in  a  fluid,  either  at  common  tempeiratures 
or  with  a  gentle  heat :  thus  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures* 
the  substance  whose  virtue  ia  to  be  extracted  is  said  to  be 
digested  in  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine,  generally  diluted  with 
^ater.  It  is  commonly  performed  in  a  glass  matrass,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  half  filled,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wot  bladder,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  the  men- 
struum or  spirit  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible ;  if 
the  heat  be  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  bursting  of  the 
vessel  or  the  bladder,  the  latter  should  be  pieroed  with  one 
or  more  small  holes. 

The  matrass  may  be  heated  either  by  means  of  the  sun's 
ravs,  of  a  common  fire,  or  of  the  sand-bath,  or  a  «tove : 
when  the  heat  is  so  great  that  it  would  occasion  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  menstruum,  as  spirit  of  wine,  without  any 
provision  for  condensing  it  being  employed,  a  distilling 
apparatus  should  be  made  use  of.  Formerly  a  method  of 
£gestion  called  drcutoHon  was  resorted  to ;  this  consisted  in 
hiling  a  close  head  on  the  matrass,  in  which  the  vapour  was 
condensed,  and  ran  back  out  of  the  dij^ter  without  loss,  it 
being  condensed  in  the  head  merely  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
DIGtGSS,  LEONARD,  a  distinguished  mathematician 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended  from  an  anlient 
femily  in  the  county  of  Keut.  He  was  born  at  Digges- 
court,  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  in  the  same  county.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxfoid;  but  having  an  ample  property,  he 
retired  to  his  own  seat^  devoting  his  life  to  the  study  of 
geometry  and  its  practical  applications,  which  be  cultivated 
with  great  success.  He  died  iu  1574.  His  writings  abound 
with  mvention,  and  his  views  are  developed  with  great  per- 
spicuity and  clearness ;  but  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  improvements  which  he  made  being  now  familiar 
to  all  uractical  mathematicians,  any  account  of  them  beyond 
the  titles  of  the  works  which  he  wrote  would  bo  superfiuous 
here 

1.  'Tectonicum;  briefly  showing  the  exact  Measuring 
and  speedy  Reckoning  of  all  manner  of  Lauds,  Squares, 
Timber,  Stones,  Steeples,  &c'  4to.,  155C.  This  wa^s  en- 
larged and  improved  in  a  second  edition  by  his  son  Thomas 
Diggea,  in  1592;  and  this  again  was  reprinted  in  1647. 

2.  A  geometrical  and  practical  treatise,  under  the  titUi 
of '  Pantometria ;'  in  three  books ;  which  he  left  in  MS., 
and  which  was  printed  with  improvements  by  his  son ;  fol., 
1591. 

To  this  was  added  by  the  editor,  *  A  Discourse  Greometri- 
cal  of  the  Five  Regukr  and  Platonic  Bodies,  containing 
sundry  Theoretical  and  Practical  Propositions  arising  from 
the  mutual  Conforence  of  these  Solids,  Inscription,  Cir- 
cumscription, and  Transformation.'  Before  this  time  geo- 
meters had  but  little  extended  the  investigations  contained 
in  the  1 5th  book  of  Suclid ;  and  this  curious  treatise  con* 
tained  the  most  ample  collection  of  properties  that  appsaie^ 


in  any  book  before  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Abypahaat 
Sharpens  *  Geometry  Improved.' 

3.  *  Prognostication  Everlasting  of  Right  Good  Efiect ;  or. 
Choice  Rules  to  judge  of  the  Weather  by  tho  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  &c.*,  4to.,  1555, 1 556,  and  1564.  Also  with  corrections 
and  additions  by  his  son ;  4to.,  1592. 

DIGGES,  THOMAS,  the  only  son  of  Leonard  Digges.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father  with  great  care,  and  afterwards 
at  Oxford,  where  he  much  distinguished  himself;  and  ulti 
mately  became  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age. 

He  chose  the  military  profession,  and  was  appointed 
muster-raaster-general  to  the  forces  sent  out  by  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  succour  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Of  his  military  career,  however,  no  other  evidence  is 
known  to  exist,  except  his  writings  on  the  subject.    These 

Srove  that  he  must  have  given  considei*able  attention  to  the 
etails  of  his  profession,  and  therefore  have  been  a  consider- 
able period  on  active  service.  Tho  following  is  a  list  of  h» 
published  writings,  independently  of  editing  his  father's 
works : — 

1.  Ale  sive  Scales  Mathematics),  4to.,  1573.  A  curious 
work. 

2.  A  Letter  on  Parallax,  printed  in  Dee*s  Parallactie» 
Commentationis  praxeosque  nucleus  quidam,  4to.,  1573. 

3.  An  Arithmetical  Military  Treatise,  containing  so  much 
of  arithmetic  as  is  necessary  towards  military  discipline,  4to.» 
1579. 

4.  An  Arithmetical  Warlike  Treatise,  named  Stratiotico«, 
oompendionsly  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  as  well  in 
fractions  as  integers,  and  so  much  of  the  rules  and  equa- 
tions algebraical,  and  art  of  numbers  cossical,  as  are  requi- 
site for  the  profession  of  a  souUUcr.  Together  with  the  mo- 
dome  militaire  discipline,  ofllces,  laws,  and  orders  in  every 
well-governed  camp^  and  armic,  inviolably  to  be  observed, 
4to.,  1590. 

5.  A  brief  and  true  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Earle 
of  Lejcester,  for  the  Relief  of  the  town  of  Sluice,  from  his 
arrival  at  Vlishing,  about  the  end  of  Juno,  1587,  untill  the 
surrender  thereof,  26  Julii  ensuing,  whereby  it  shall  plain- 
lie  appear  his  excellencie  was  not  in  anie  fault  fur  the  sur- 
render of  that  towne.   Published  with  the  last,  1590. 

6.  A  brief  discourse  what  orders  were  best  for  repulsing 
any  forraine  forces,  if  at  anie  time  they  should  invade  us  by 
sea  in  Kent  or  elsewhere.   Published  with  the  two  last,  1590. 

7.  A  perfect  description  of  the  celestial  orbs  according  to 
the  moat  antient  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans.  This  was 
published  as  a  supplement  to  his  edition  of  his  father's  Pro^ 
nostication  Bverlastiug,  4to.,  1592. 

8.  A  humble  motive  ibr  Association  to  maintain  the  Re 
ligion  fsUblished,  Svo.,  1601. 

To  this  is  added  a  lettei  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
to  enforce  the  same  object. 

9.  England's  Defence :  or  a  treatise  concerning  invasion ; 
written  in  1 599,  but  not  published.  It  is,  essentially,  a  second 
edition  of  the  tract  already  spoken  of  in  the  Stratioticos. 

Digges  wrote  many  other  works  which  ho  Icf^  in  MS.,  and 
which  have  never  been  published,  on  account,  it  is  stated, 
of  the  perplexity  created  by  lawsuits  in  which  he  was  en 
gaged.  He  died  in  1595 ;  but,  except  the  accomplished  po 
litician  and  elegant  writer.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  none  of  nis 
children  claim  a  niche  in  the  history  of  their  times,  though 
two  others  were  authors  of  printed  works. 

DIGIT,  a  finger,  a  term  emploved  to  signiiy  any  symbol 
of  number  from  0  to  9.  Accoidmg  to  the  original  appli- 
cation of  the  term,  the  ten  fii-st  numbers  should  be  called 
digits,  but  universal  practice  employs  the  word  to  signiiy 
the  ten  symbols  used  in  reckoning  numbers.  Thus  ten  (10) 
is  a  number  of  two  digits. 

DIGITA'LIA,  a  vegetable  alkali  procured  fi-om  the  DL- 
gitalis  purpurea*  or  ioxglove :  but  little  is  known  of  this 
substance ;  it  is  stated  to  have  been  obtained  in  minute 
prisms  with  a  rhombic  base.  Digit  alia  resembles  the  other 
vegetable  alkalis  in  restoring  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  which 
has  been  reddened,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  its  taste,  but  it 
is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  they  generally  are.  It 
has  not  been  analyzed.  Its  therapeutic  action  is  stated  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  foxglove. 

DIGITA'LIS,  a  genua  of  Scro]:^ulariaceous  plants,  dis 
tinguished  \yy  its  five-parted  leafy  calyx,  its  irregular  fun- 
nel-shaped inflated  corolla  with  an  oblique  limb,  the  upper 
lip  of  which  is  short  and  two-lobed,  the  lower  three-lob«d, 
and  its  ovate  acuminate  capsule,  splitting  into  two  many- 
seeded  valves.    The  floweca  m  edl  the  speci^rare  uTui|i;d 
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lYi  lone  racemes,  are  either  yellow,  purple  or  brown,  and 
genenuly  showy ;  the  leaves  alternate  upon  a  round  her- 
baceous stem. 

Several  species  are  known,  the  most  complete  account  of 
which  is  inLindley's  *  Digitalium  Monographia  ;*  it  is  how- 
ever probable  that  some  of  the  so-called  species  in  that 
work  are  mere  varieties  or  hybrids.  D.  lutea  is  a  common 
plant  in  the  woods  of  France  and  Germany.  D.  ochroleuca 
and  grandiflora  are  met  with  rather  more  to  the  eastward ; 
while  D.  ferrugineavLad  its  allies,  with  short  roundish  rust- 
tsoloured  (lowers,  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Over  all  the  west  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Asia,  is  found 
abundantly,  especially  in  England  and  France,  the  D.  pur- 
pweoy  a  very  handsome  species,  with  large  purple  or  white 
ilowers,  to  which  the  name  of  foxglove  is  popularly  applied. 
It  is  a  biennial,  with  oblong,  stalked,  scalloped,  wrinkled 
leaves,  grey  with  hairs,  and  a  stem  about  two  feet  high, 
also  covered  with  a  close  soft  nap.  The  purple  or  white 
pendulous  flowers  are  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
are  arranged  in  one-sided  racemes ;  in  the  inside  of  their 
corolla,  on  the  lower  lip,  they  are  bearded  with  long  hairs, 
and  gaily  spotted  with  blackish  purple  specks.  There  are 
four  didynamous  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla,  with 
lai^e  smooth  anthers  two-lobed  at  the  base. 

The  energetic,  stimulating,  acrid,  narcotic  properties  of 
this  plant  have  caused  it  to  be  extensively  employed  me- 
dicinally. 

DIGITA'LIS  PURPU'REA,  fox-glove,  a  biennial  plant, 
of  which  the  leaves  and  seeds  are  used.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  accidentally  confounded  with  those  of  different 
species  of  verbascum,  and  of  the  conyza  squarrosa.  The  most 
powerful  leaves  are  those  procured  from  plants  growing  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  hills.  They  must  be  carefully  dried, 
and  protected  from  damp.  The  active  principle  appears  to 
reside  in  an  extractive  substance,  which  by  careful  evapora- 
tion may  be  crystalized,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Digita- 
line  has  been  given.  This  principle  is  soluble  in  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  possibly  in  sDther.  it  is  very  poisonous.  One 
grain  dissolved  in  a  little  water  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  very 
short  time.  Digitalis  is  given  in  powder,  made  into  pills, 
or  in  an  alcoholic  tincture.  Diversity  of  opinion  exists 
respecting  its  primary  action  on  the  system,  some  writers 
considering  it  as  primarily  a  stimulant,  and  the  sedative 
effect  a  consequence  of  the  previous  excitement;  others 
regarding  it  as  a  direct  sedative.  It  is  most  likely  that  it 
acts  in  both  ways  according  to  the  dose,  and  frequency  of 
administration.  If  a  small  dose  be  g^ven,  and  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  a  stimulant  action  will  be  most  obvious, 
fbllowed  at  a  considerable  interval  by  a  sedative  effect  If 
on  the  other  hand  a  large  dose  be  given  at  first,  the  seda- 
tive action  is  immediately  displayed.  The  effect  varies  also 
with  the  position  of  the  person,  being  different  according  as 
he  is  standing,  sitting,  or  reclining. 

Digitalis  is  the  most  perfect  example  known  of  a  cumu- 
lative poison,  as  it  may  be  used  for  some  time,  if  the  doses 
be  small,  without  producing  any  manifest  effect  for  several 
days,  when  suddenly  faintness,  intermittent  pulse,  giddi- 
ness, and  other  alarming  symptoms  appear.  These  are 
best  combated  by  vital  stimulants,  such  as  warm  brandy 
and  water. 

Digitalis  has  the  power  of  reducing  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  heart's  action,  bringing  down  the  pulse  from 
120  or  more  to  50  or  40  beats  in  a  minute,  and  causing  it  to 
become  at  the  same  time  intermittent.  On  this  power  de- 
pends its  medical  value  in  some  diseases.  It  is  remark- 
able however  that  while  it  thus  lowers  arterial  action,  it 
excites  the  absorbents  and  the  kidneys  to  increased  action, 
and  so  proves  a  valuable  diuretic  in  dropsy  and  some  other 
diseases.  It  is  most  useful  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  latter  stages  of  some  inflammatory  affections, 
such  as  pneumonia,  m  phthisis  pulmonalis,  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, and  irritative  or  nervous  rever.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory or  turgescent  stage  of  hydrocephalus  acutus,  along  with 
calomel,  Golis  states  it  to  be  very  valuable. 

As  a  diuretic,  it  is,  like  most  medicines  of  that  class, 
uncertain  in  its  effects :  it  seldom  answers  if  much  inflam- 
matory action  exist  when  it  is  exhibited.  To  render  it 
more  certain  it  is  generally  given  along  with  cabmel,  and 
9quils,  or  some  other  diuretic 

DIGITIGRADES.    [Carnivora,  vol.  v.,  p.  307.] 

DIGNE.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

DIGNITIES.    [Titles  ojt  Howour.] 


DIGVNIA,  a  systematic  name  given  by  LiiinsBus  in  hi« 
artificial  system,  to  such  plants  as  have  two  styles,  or  a 
single  style  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

DIJON,  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cote 
d'Or,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Ouche,  a  tributary 
oftheSadne:  162  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-east  from 
Paris,  and  183  miles  by  the  road  through  Provens,  Noger.t 
sur  Seine.  Troyes,  Bar  sur  Seine,  and  Ch&tillon  sur  Seine* 
in  47°  19'  N.  lat.  and  5°  2'  E.  long. 

Dijon  existed,  during  the  Roman  dominion,  under  the 
name  of  Dibio  or  Divio.  An  antient  legend,  attested  by  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  relates  that  the  Emperor  Aurelian  made  of 
Dibio  a  considerable  fortress :  other  legends  seem  to  con- 
found Aurelian  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury before.  From  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  Dijon 
passed,  in  the  fifth  century,  under  that  of  the  Burgundians 
[BuRGUNDiANs],  and  subse<juently  of  the  Franks.  Under 
the  Carlo vingian  princes,  Dijon  was  a  lordship  of  the  bishops 
of  Langres,  who  often  resided  here ;  and  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury was  under  counts  of  its  own,  who  held  it  of  the  bishops 
as  suzerains.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  lordship  of  Dijon 
was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne.  [Bourgoons.]  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  dukes  caused  the  city  to  be  rebuilt 
after  it  had  been  burned  down,  and  subsequently  bestowed 
upon  it  a  municipal  constitution.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury new  walls  were  erected,  inclosing  the  Roman  town  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs.  Under  the  dukes  of  Bour- 
gogne, of  the  first  race,  Dijon  was  erected  into  a  viscounty, 
but  this  came  to  an  end  a.d.  1276 :  and  the  rights  of  the 
viscounts  were  subsequently  bestowed  on  the  munieipahtj 
and  citizens.  The  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  both  of  the  first  and 
second  races,  usually  resided  here  :  and  when  Louis  XI.  of 
France  took  possession  of  Bourgogne,  and  established  the 
parlemenU  or  provincial  tribunal,  he  fixed  its  sittings  ia 
this  town. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  hUls  which  connect  the  Cevennes  and  the  mountains  of 
Forez  with  the  heights  of  Langres  and  the  Vosges,  The  Suzoa 
flows  south-east  and  southward  through  this  plain,  and  joins 
the  Ouche  under  the  walls  of  Dijon;  at  Val  de  Suzon,  a 
few  miles  from  Dijon,  it  is  a  tolerably  copious  stream,  while 
at  Dijon  it  is  frequently  dry.  The  streets  of  Dijon  are  not  re- 
gularly laid  out,  but  they  are  clean  and  cheerful.  The  houses, 
which  are  of  freestone,  are  only  of  one  or  two  stories.  Of  the 
public  buildings  the  office  of  the  prefect  and  the  former  palaoe 
or  hall  of  the  states  of  Bourgogne  are  the  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice :  the  latter  contains  a  museum  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
antiquities,  and  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  a  libraiy 
of  40,000  volumes  ;  behind  it  is  an  old  tower  used  as  an  ob- 
servatory. In  front  of  the  palace  of  the  states  is  the  '  Place 
Royale,*  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  houses.  There  are 
no  fountains  in  Dijon.  The  church  of  St  Benigne,  the  pre- 
sent cathedral,  is  a  gothic  edifice,  the  spire  of  which  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  height  (nearly  300  feet)  and  the  lighmess  of 
its  architecture ;  the  interior  of  the  church  contains  some  fine 
marble  tombs.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  former 
cathedral,  is  also  in  the  gothic  style.  The  church  of  *  Les 
Orphelins-Sainte  Anne'  is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  dome.  The  Chartreuse,  or  Carthusian 
monastery,  which  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the 
road  to  Semur,  and  was  adorned  by  the  sumptuous  tombs  of 
the  dukes  of  Bourgosne,  has  been  demohshed :  some  re- 
mains of  these  tombs  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum. 
There  is  a  theatre,  erected  within  a  few  years.  An  antient 
castle,  flanked  with  immense  towers,  is  said  to  have 
existed  during  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  and  it 
may  be  of  yet  higher  antiquity,  if  we  may  identify  it  with 
the  Roman  walls  which  Expilly  describes  as  remaining  in 
his  time  (a.d.  1 763).  The  ramparts  of  the  town  are  kept 
up,  and  are  planted  nearly  all  round  with  fine  trees.  There 
are  walks  planted  with  trees  round  the  town  in  its  present 
extent,  including  the  suburbs,  which  form  a  second  circuit 
of  promenades :  and  there  are  other  promenades,  in  one  of 
which  G'Arquebuse)  is  an  immense  poplar,  25  or  26  feet  in 
circumference.  (Vaysse  de  Villiers.)  There  are  baths  and 
a  mineral  spring. 

The  population  of  Dijon  amounted  in  1832  to  25,352  for 
the  town,  or  25,552  for  the  whole  commime :  this  number 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  estimated  population  given  bv 
Expilly  in  1 763.  The  madufectures  of  Dijon  include  ho- 
siery, blankets,  coloured  wooUen-yam,  cotton-yarn,  cotton- 
velvets,  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  hnen,  leather,  hats,  vine- 
gar, mustard,  which  last  is  in  high  rebate  with  epkures,  and 
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itarch ;  there  are  many  breweries.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  com,  wine,  wool,  and  wax  candles.  There  is 
a  nursery  for  mulberry  trees.  Dijon  is  well  situated  for  trade 
at  the  junction  of  several  roads ;  the  canal  de  Bourgogne, 
which  unites  the  Yonne  with  the  Saone,  and  thus  opens  a 
communication  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of 
the  Rh6ne,  passes  along  the  valley  of  the  Ouche,  close  to  the 
town. 

Dijon  has  long  been  eminent  for  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  literature.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  acad^mie  uni- 
versitaire,  comprehending  faculties  of  law,  sciences,  and 
literature.  There  are  also  a  college  or  high  school,  a  semi- 
nary for  the  priesthood,  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  a  school 
of  drawing,  and  a  secondary  school  of  medicine :  courses  of 
instruction  are  delivered  on  geometry  and  mechanics  ap^- 
plied  to  the  arts,  and  on  botany.  There  are  academies  of 
sciences,  belles  lettres,  and  arts;  and  a  society  of  juris- 
prudence ;  also  a  botanic  garden.  Dijon  has  produced  a 
number  of  eminent  men,  as  Bossuet,  Larcher,  Guyton- 
Morveau,  Daubenton,  Crebillon,  and  Piron.  Two  of  the 
dukes  of  Bourgogne,  Jean-sans-Peur  and  Philippe  le  Bon, 
were  born  here. 

The  bishopric  of  Dijon  was  established  in  1731:  the 
diocese  was  dismembered  from  that  of  Langres,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  parishes  from  the  diocese  of  Autim.  At 
present  it  comprehends  the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or. 
The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  and 
Vienne. 

Dijon  is  the  seat  of  a  'Cour  Royale,'  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Cdte  d*Or,  Haute 
Mame,  and  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  which  have  an  aggregate 
population  of  1,149,674:  there  is  also  a  *  Tribunal  de  Com- 
merce.' It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  military 
division,  which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Aube, 
Cote  d*Or,  Haute  Mame,  Sadne  and  Loire,  and  Yonne. 
The  arrondissement  of  Dijon  had,  in  1832,  a  opulation  of 
135,435. 

DILAPIDATIONS.  In  its  legal  sense,  this  term  is  con- 
fined to  the  pulhng  down  or  destroying,  in  any  manner,  any 
of  the  houses  or  buildings  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice, or  suffering  them  to  run  into  ruin  or  decay,  or  wasting 
or  destroying  the  woods  of  the  church,  or  suffering  any  wil- 
ful waste  in  or  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  church.  An  in- 
cumbent is  bound  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  restoring 
and  rebuilding  where  necessary  according  to  the  original 
form,  without  addition  or  modern  improvement,  but  he  is 
not  bound  to  supply  or  maintain  anything  in  the  nature  of 
ornament,  such  as  painting  (unless  necessary  to  preserve 
exposed  timbers  from  decay),  whitewashing,  and  papering. 
For  damages  calculated  on  this  principle  the  successor  may 
bring  his  action,  either  in  the  courts  of  common  law  or  in 
the  spiritual  court,  against  his  predecessor,  or,  if  he  be 
dead,  against  his  executors. 

The  right  to  damages  for  dilapidations,  as  between  other 
persons,  is  governed  either  by  the  laws  relating  to  waste 
and  repairs,  or  by  special  contract. 

DILATATION.    [Expansion] 

DILL,  an  aromatic  umbelliferous  plant,  whose  fruit  is 
employed  medicinally  as  a  useful  carminative.  It  is  a 
Spanish  biennial,  and  is  called  Anethum  graveolens  by  bo- 
tanists. 

DILL,    FCarminatives.] 

DILLENIA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  belonging 
to  Polypetalous  Albuminous  Exogcns,  and  related  on  the 
one  hand  to  Magnoliacero,  on  the  other  to  AnonacesD.  They 
are  briefly  characterized  by  having  five  sepals  in  a  broken 
whorl ;  five  petals ;  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens ;  a  de- 
finite number  of  ovaries,  which  are  either  quite  distinct  or 
more  or  less  consolidated;  berried,  or  capsular  and  two- 
valved  fruits;  seeds  surrounded  by  a  pulpy  aril;  and, 
finally,  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  solid  fleshy  albumen. 
Differentially  considered,  Dilleniaceous  plants  are  distin- 
guished from  Anonaceao  by  their  flowers  being  arranged 
upon  a  quinary,  not  ternary,  type,  by  their  albumen  being 
solid,  and  not  ruminated,  and  by  their  want  of  aromatic 
properties ;  from  MagnoliacesB  by  their  want  of  stipules, 
and  the  presence  of  a  pulpy  aril  round  the  seeds. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  Asiatic  tree*  or 
shrubs,  and  usually  yellow-flowered.  A  few  occur  in 
America.  The  trees  are  found  in  the  woods  of  Tropical 
India;  the  bushes  inhabit  New  Holland,  especially  in  the 
more  temperate  parts,  and  in  China ;  the  woods  of  Brazil 
contain  several  kinds,  usually  climbers  or  having  a  trailing 


habit.     They  appear  to  possess  astringent  properties,  but 
nothing  further  of  importance. 

The  species  in  cultivation  in  this  country  are  almost  all 
Australasian,  and  have  something  the  appearance  of  yellow 
flowered  Cistuses.  Among  these  occur  species  of  the 
curious  genus  Pleurandra,  in  which  the  stamens  are  deve- 
loped on  one  side  only  of  the  flower,  all  those  on  the  o]>« 
posite  side  being  abortive.  There  are  few  analogies  to  tms 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hibbertia  volubilia  is  a  showy 
twiner,  but  its  flowers  are  intolerably  oflEensive  m  their 
smell. 


1,  A  flotrerinff  ihoot  of  Hibbertia  volobilii ;  9,  th«  calyx  and  etrpala,  witi 
one  ftamen  only  remaining;  the  oUmt  etamena  ent  away  to  ahoir  the  carpeia 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower;  3,  the  ripe  fruit. 

DILLON.    [Roscoif  HON,  Lord.] 

DILUENTS  comprise  those  liquids  which  are  used  to 
dilute  the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  and  thereby  modify 
their  nature.  They  are  employed  when  the  secretions  are 
too  viscid,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestines, 
or  any  of  the  glands  are  too  acrid,  and  also  when  Uie  heat 
of  the  body,  as  indicated  by  thirst,  &c.,  is  too  great,  and 
causes  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  They  manifest  their  bene- 
ficial effects  most  quickly  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
or  upper  part  of  the  intestines  require  to  be  diluted,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  poisons ;  but  they  also  reach  the  kidnies 
or  skin  in  a  very  short  time  after  their  introduction  int9 
the  system,  and  render  less  acrimonious  the  secretions  of 
these  orgaus.  Their  utility  in  allaying  the  thirst  of  patients 
affected  with  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  complaints  is- 
well  known,  and  from  such  patients  they  ought  never  to  be 
withheld,  as  they  were  at  one  time  when  erroneous  notions, 
on  the  subiect  prevailed,  as  they  not  only  mitigate  the- 
sufferings  of  the  invalid,  but  often  determine  to  the  skin^ 
and  cause  a  critical  perspiration.  It  is  equally  cru^  and 
ii^urious  to  withhold  drinks  of  a  mUd  kina  ftom  dropsical 
subjects,  though  they  require  to  be  used  by  such  persons  ia 
greater  moderation. 

Water  is  the  simplest  and  often  the  best  diluent,  but  it 
may  be  rendered  more  agreeable  in  some  cases  by  being- 
made  into  toast-water,  or  by  having  acids  or  other  sub^ 
stances  added  to  it  Whey  or  butter-milk  are  also  agreeable 
diluents  in  many  cases.  The  excessive  use  of  fluids  at 
meal-times  seems  to  be  hurtflil  to  digestion ;  and  diluents 
appear  to  be  less  proper  for  persons  of  a  soft  and  lymphaiie 
constitution  than  for  the  robust  and  sanguine.  Children 
of  a  scrophulous  constitution  do  not  prosper  so  well  on  ai 
fluid  as  on  a  dry  diet ;  they  should  therefore  be  allowecl 
liquids  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  especially  towards 
evening. 

DIMENSION  (algebra),  a  term  which  is  used  in  th« 
same  sense  as  dborse.    Thus  a^  is  of  three  dimensions 
or  of  the  third  degree.    In  geometry,  length  is  of  one  di 
meusion,  surfiice  of  two,  and  solioity  of  three.     Thus 
geometnr  of  three  dimensions  means  solid  geometry. 

DIMYAHIA.    [CoNCHiF«iu.vol.viiL,p,  431.]  > 

DINAGEPORE,  a  district  of  Bengal,  lying  between  %S^- 
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and  27^  N.  lat,  and  between  88"*  and  89**  E.  lonff.,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rungpore  and  Purneah,  on  the  east  bv 
Rungpore  and  Mymunsingh,  on  the  south  by  Mvmunsingli 
and  Rajishahy,  and  on  the  west  by  Purneah  ana  Boglipore. 
The  form  of  the  district  is  triangular,  the  base  being  to  the 
south  ;  its  greatest  length  from  soum  to  north  is  105  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  82  miles.  A 
suney  was  made  of  the  district  in  1808  by  Dr.  Francis 
Buchapan,  and  its  area  was  then  found  to  comprise  5374 
tquare  miles,  made  up  as  follows : — 
Rivers,  tanks,  water-conrses,  and  marshes  •  •  353 
Lands  inundated  during  the  rainy  seasons     .     .     SSI 

Red  Clay 38 

Light  coloured  day 2441 

Free  soil      ••••••  •  21^1 

5374 

The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  district  is  intersected 
are  the  Teesta,  the  Mahananda,  and  the  Korotoya.  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  lasta  for  four  months,  theise  and  many  smaller 
tributary  streams  admit  the  passage  of  boats  to  almost  every 
village  in  the  district 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but  tbe  greatest 
inequality  of  surface  does  not  exceed  100  ff^et  The  soil  is 
generally  light,  and  the  principal  cultivation  being  rice,  the 
success  of  the  harvest  depends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of 
rain.  Hemp,  sugart  indigo,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton, 
are  also  cultivated,  the  first  in  order  to  prepare  from  its  buds 
and  leaves  an  intoxicating  drug:  several  other  fibrous 
plants  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  making  cordage. 
The  horses  and  oxen  bred  in  Dinagepore  are  of  very  poor 
degenerate  kinds ;  the  former,  which  are  not  larger  than 
ponies,  may  be  bought  at  various  prices  from  2  to  6  rupees 
(48.  to  12s.)  each.  Tigers,  bears,  wild-buffaloes,  and  wild- 
hogs  are  very  troublesome  to  the  cultivators  of  land ;  the 
buffaloes  and  hogs  run  about  in  large  herds,  and  commit 
ff0^t  havoc  in  tjifi  fif Id^.  flttera  W«  ft^W  very  nu]merous, 
fts  well  9M  the  commoii  poroupinc.  Wild  yrater-^Dwl  of 
various  kinds  are  also  seen  in  large  flocks  ;  the  common 
wild-goose  is  most  abundant,  and  is  considered  jfpod  eating. 
The  natives  also  eat  ?onje  kinds  of  lizards  j  but  the  chief 
part  of  tbe  animal  food  consume^  in  this  district  consists  of 
fish,  which  is  so  abundant  that  during  the  periodical 
inundationof  the  rice  fields  great  numbers  of  small  fishes 
are  taken  in  them,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  |he  v ;  ter 
many  are  left  behind  in  the  mud,  and  are  taken  wi  t 
any  trouble. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dinagfepore,  tbe  capital ;  MaUla ; 
Gour;  and  playgunge  ;  besides  which  the  district  contains 
a  great  number  of  villages.  The  whole  nonulation  of 
Dinagepore  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1808  at 
3,000,000 :  since  that  time  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers 
have  somewhat  increased.  About  seven-tenths  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Mohammedans,  and  the  remaining  three- 
tenths  tlindus. 

The  district  was  fi)rmerly  much  infested  by  Dacoits  or 
gjing-robbers,  but  owing  to  the  vigorous  measures  adopted 
by  the  English  government  in  1814  the  evil  was  greatly 
checked,  and  has  since  entirely  ceased. 

Dinagepore,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in  25° 
87'  N.  lat.,  and  88**  43'  E.  long.,  about  100  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Morshedabad.  The  houses,  computed  at  about  5000 
in  number,  are  mostly  of  a  mean  description,  little  better 
than  huts ;  a  few  dwellings  of  European  residents  are  large 
and  commodious,  but  without  any  architectural  beaufy. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  computed  at  30,000.  (Bucha- 
nan's Statistical  Survey  ;  Report  qf  Committees  qf  Howe 
qf  Commons^  1832.) 

DTNA^J,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  C6te 
du  Nord,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  ftance,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth,  199  piiles  west, 
or  west  by  south,  from  Paris  in  a  strait  line,  or  220  miles 
by  the  road  through  Dreux,  Alencon,  Mayenne,  Foug^res, 
and  Dol ;  in  48®  27'  N.  lat.,  and  2*  4'  W.  long.  Dinan  was 
in  the  ipiddle  agp?  the  occasional  residency  of  tbe  dukes  of 
Bretagne,  who  lu^d  here  a  castle,  which  still  remains :  an- 
tient  ramparts  of  the  town  are  standing,  and  are  of  vast 
height  and  thickness.  The  church  contains  the  heart  of 
the  Constable  di^  Guesclin.  There  are  extensive  and  plea- 
sant pu\)lic  walks  and  a  concert-room.  In  a  vaUey,  a  short 
distance  ngrth  ojf  ^ho  Iqwp,  ai:9  tbe  tb^bcate  wate^  of 


Dinan,  which  are  in  considerable  repute  for  affections  of 
the  liver. 

The  population  of  Dinan,  in  1832,  was  8044 :  the  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  in  an  extensive  trade  in  cider,  beer,  hemp, 
flax,  honey,  wax,  butter,  tallow,  skins,  cattle,  and  horsc^. 
There  are  salt-works,  and  manufactures  of  linen  yam, 
linen,  cotton,  flannel,  shoes,  and  hats.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable^ at  high  water,  for  boats  of  a  considerable  size  up  to 
Dinan ;  and  the  canal  of  the  lUe  and  the  Ranee  joins  tbe 
river  just  above  the  town,  opening  a  water  communication 
with  Rennes  and  the  interior  of  Bretagne.  The  country 
round  is  fertile  in  corn  and  flax. 

This  town  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
tained, in  1832,  a  population  of  111,739. 

DINANT,  a  verf  old  town  in  the  province  of  NamTir, 
about  1 2  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Namur,  in  50°  1 5'  N.  lat, 
and  4°  54' E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maas  on  a  harrow  strip  between  that  river  and  a  high  rock. 
Part  of  it  is  on  9oroe  islands  in  the  Maas.  The  summit  of 
this  rocH  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort.  The  population 
amounted  in  1830  to  4337.  The  town  contains  several  salt- 
refineries,  four  mills  for  sawing  marble,  some  quarries  of 
which  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  grist  mills, 
paper-mills,  breweries,  ^nS  tanneries.  Dinant  formerly 
contained  many  extensive  coppersmiths'  works,  but  this 
branch  of  industry  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gingerbread  is  n^ade  in  the  town  and 
sent  to  different  |>arts  of  the  kingdom. 

Dinant  is  conjectured  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  which  once  stood  on  the  spot 
In  559  it  was  enumeratca  among  the  possessions  of  the 
Bishoprick  of  Liege.  In  870  it  caipe  into  the  possession  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  In  the  12th' century  the  town  was  forti- 
fied and  considered  a  place  of  great  strength.  In  1 466 
Dinant  was  taken  by  the  army  under  Philip  die  Qood,  and 
given  up  to  pillage  during  three  days.  On  this  occasion 
800  of  the  inhabitants  were  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown 
into  the  Maas,  and  their  houses  were  bum^  ^n  1554  the 
town  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  French,  and  again  in 
1575  after  a  siege  of  eight  days.  At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
it  was  restored  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  tut  wa^  again  taken 
\iy  the  French  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  constituted 
the  chief  place  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  It  was  occupied  by  the  allies  in 
1813.  Dinant  is  on  the  high  road  between  Namur  and 
Givet.  (Van  derMaelen^s  Dxctionnaire  Gcographiqtiedela 
province  de  Namur.) 

DINAI^CHUS,  (AnV«pyof),  one  of  the  ten  Greek  orators, 
for  the  explanation  of  whose  orations  Ilarpocration  com- 
piled his  lexicon.  Dinarchus  was  a  Corintnian  by  birth, 
who  settled  in  Athens  and  became  intimate  with  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  a  circumstance 
which  combined  with  others  enables  us  to  determine  his  age 
with  tolerable  precision.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  fixes 
his  birth  about  the  archonship  of  Nicophemus,  b.c.  361. 
The  time  of  his  highest  reputation  was  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  Demosthenes  and  other  great  orators  were 
dead  or  banished.  He  seems  to  have  got  his  living  by 
writing  speeches  for  those  who  were  in  want  of  them,  and  he 
carried  on  apparently  a  profitable  business  this  way.  After 
the  garrison  which  Castander  had  placed  in  Munvchia  had 
been  driven  out  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  [Athens, 
p.  18]  in  the  archonship  of  Anaxicrates,  b.c.  307,  Dinarchus, 
though  a  foreigner,  being  involved  in  a  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  democracy,  and  having  always  been  attached 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  perhaps  also  fearing  that  his 
wealth  might  be  a  temptation  to  his  enemies,  withdrew  to 
Chalcis  in  EuboBa.  Demetrius  afterwards  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Athens  with  other  exiles,  in  the  archonship  of 
Philippus,  B.C.  292,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years.  On 
his  return  Dinarchus,  who  had  brought  all  his  money  back 
with  him,  lodged  with  one  Froxenus,  an  Athenian,  a 
friend  of  his,  who,  however,  if  the  storv  is  true,  proved  to 
be  a  knave  and  robbed  the  old  man  or  his  money,  or  at 
least  colluded  with  the  thieves.  Dinarchus  brought  an 
action  against  him,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  made 
his  appearance  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  charge  against 
Proxenus,  which  is  drawn  up  with  a  kind  of  legal  formality, 
is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Of  the  numer- 
ous orations  of  Dinarchus  only  three  remain,  and  they  arc 
not  intitled  to  very  high  praise.  One  of  thera  is  against 
Demosthenes  touching  the  affair  of  Harpalus.  [Demos- 
TUKSsJ    Dionysius  hat  taken  great  pains  to  distinguish 
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llie  spurious  ftx>m  the  genuine  orations  of  Dinarchus.  Of 
bis  genuine  orations  he  enumerates  28  public  orations  and 
31  private.  This  critic  has  passed  rather  a  severe  judgment 
on  Dinarchus.  He  considered  him  merely  as  an  imitator  of 
Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  Demosthenes,  and  though  succeed- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  in  copying  the  several  styles  and 
excellencies  of  these  three  great  orators,  yet  Mling,  as  all 
copiers  from  models  must  fail,  in  that  natural  expression 
and  charm  which  are  the  characteristics  of  originality. 

The  few  facts  that  we  know  about  Dinarchus  are  derived 
from  the  Commentary  of  Dionysius  on  the  Attic  orators 
and  the  extracts  which  he  gives  from  Philochorus.  The 
three  extant  orations  of  Dinarchus  are  printed  in  the  usual 
collections  of  the  Attic  orators. 

DINDIGUL,  a  district  in  the  Carnatic,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Coimbatore  and  Trichinopoly,  on  the  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  south  by  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly, 
and  on  the  west  by  Travancore  and  Coimbatore.  The  dis- 
trict is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  woody,  and  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  is  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Dindigul  valley,  Inclosed  by  the  Pilny  moun- 
tains on  the  north,  by  the  Travancore  mountains  in  the  west, 
by  a  range  of  hills  on  the  east  which  extend  from  the  town 
of  Dindigul  in  the  north  to  Sheragurry  in  the  south,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  western  ghauts,  is  a  level  tract  of  coun- 
try 75  miles  long  from  nortn  to  South,  by  about  20  miles 
broad.  The  district  is  watered  by  the  Vyaur  or  Vaygaroo 
river,  which  rising  at  the  base  of  the  Alligherri  hills  south 
of  the  town  of  Dindigul,  passes  close  to  Madura,  traverses 
the  zemindaries  of  Shevagunga  and  Ramnad,  and  is  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  a  large  tank  about  20  tililes  south  of 
Tondi,  a  considerable  part  of  its  waters  having  been  previ- 
ously diverted  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation :  Except  when 
the  Hoods  are  more  than  usually  great  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  altogether  dry  below  Ramnad.  The  climate  of  Dindigul 
is  reckoned  much  superior  to  that  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  India,  the  heat  being  much  tempered  by  the 
showers  caused  by  the  interception  of  the  clouds  by  the 
mountains,  while  in  the  cold  season  the  thermometer  sel- 
dom or  hl  vor  fails  Mdw  (>5^  The  district  was  coflt'd  to  the 
English  hy  Tt]>|ioo  in  179  2,  mid  iDj^'ether  with  MaHuro,  the 
Manapara  pufkims,  Rumu^id  and  She^^ffitugu  hii^  since 
been  forinoa  into  a  oolite t*> rate  under  Ine  Muflraii  presi- 
dency. The  population  of  lliis  colltsctorate  wns  a-icertEiined 
in  1822  to  omount  to  fiOI,iy.'l  porsons.  The  popijlaiion  of 
Dindigul  ulonu  ha  a  not  been  btated  fbr  n  later  period  tlian 
1811  when  it  nmouiited  to  2'Jij,G54  perstom*  Duuligul  the 
capital  of  tko  dHtricl  is  Bitunlcd  ih  10"  18'  N,  bl.,  and 
75°  2'  E.  long-. :  1D8  mileifVom  SiJriupfnpfttnm  and  275  miles 
from  Ma(h  as,  Iravelluig  di^ianoes.  Tlie  town  is  clean  and 
neat  and  CNhucains  about  70U0  Itihi^bLtantg. 

DINEMOUftA.    [PcECiLomBA.l 

DINETUS,  II  genus  of  Hvmenoplerous  insects,  of  the 
section  Fo**iores.    [Lakrid.*.] 

DlNGLE,  a  corporate  town  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
m  the  barony  of  Careat^uinny  and  eounty  of  Kerry*  in  Ire- 
land; distant  from  Dublin  164  Irinh  or  20  B  English  miles. 
The  limits  of  the  corporation  embrace  a  circuit  of  two  Irish 
miles  by  land  and  sea,  measured  from  the  parish  church. 

The  antient  name  was  Dangan-I-Cushy,  or  the  fortress 
of  Hussey,  an  adventurer  of  English  descent,  to  whom  one 
of  the  family  of  Desmond  granted  the  tract  of  country  on 
which  the  town  stands.  The  name  has  been  corrupted  to 
Dangan-I-Couch  and  Dingle-I-Couch,  in  which  latter  form 
it  is  still  commonly  used.  During  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Dingle 
enjoyed  a  considerable  traffic  with  Spain,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  wines  and  spices  were  annually  imported  here 
in  return  for  its  exports  of  tanned  hides,  Irish  friezes,  wool- 
len stockings,  salt  beef,  butter,  and  salmon.  The  town  was 
erected  into  a  corporation  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585,  at 
which  time  it  sent  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  walled  in ;  but  the  walls  being  built 
of  clay  mortar,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  lime,  soon 
fell  to  decay.  It  is  now  governed  by  charter  of  the  4th  of 
James  I.  The  corporation  consists  of  sovereign,  twelve 
burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen.  There  are 
held  a  Tholsel  court,  court  of  conscience,  and  petty  sessions 
on^je  a  fortnight ;  but  the  quarter-sessions  which  were  for- 
merly held  here  have  been  removed  to  Tralee,  a  distance 
of  27  miles,  which  is  said  to  be  productive  of  some  incon- 
venience. 

The  town  has  an  antique  appearance.    Some  of  the  old 


houses  are  in  the  Spanish  taste,  with  stone  balconies,  &c.. 
and  several  bear  date  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  vaults  of  the  old  castle  built  by  Hussey  were  standing 
in  1780,  and  used  as  the  town-gaol.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  Spanish  who  frequented  the  port ;  it  was  a 
large  structure,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  The  residence 
of  the  proprietor,  the  knight  of  Kerry,  is  the  principal 
modem  building,  attached  to  which  are  some  well  lai4  out 
gardens.  A  new  bridewell  has  lately  been  built  hdre. 
There  are  also  a  market-house  and  small  barrack. 

The  town  is  not  lighted  or  watched ;  the  streets,  roads, 
and  bridges  are  repaired  by  county  presentments,  and  the 
duties  of  a  police  are  performed  by  a  portion  of  the  consta- 
bulary force  of  the  county. 

The  harbour,  a  land-locked  creek  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  great  aestuary  called  Dingle  Bay,  is  capable  of  floating 
vessels  of  300  tons  up  to  the  town,  and  is  pretty  well  pro- 
tected from  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast 
From  the  difficulty  however  of  distinguishing  the  entrance, 
vessels  bound  for  Dingle  in  a  westerly  gale  ruu  a  risk  of 
going  to  leeward  on  the  dangerous  shoals  of  Castlemain 
harbour  at  the  head  of  the  estuary.  In  1 765  a  sum  of  1 000/. 
was  voted  by  the  Irish  parliament  in  aid  of  the  building  of 
the  quay.  The  town  has  improved  very  much  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  although  the  linen  tride,  which  formerly 
flourished  here,  has  declined.  The  chief  trade  is  an  ex- 
port of  butter  and  corn  to  Liverpool.  The  foreign  trade  is 
confined  to  a  single  vessel.  Average  coasting  tonnage  for 
Great  Britain,  inwards,  550  tons ;  outwards,  500  do. ;  for 
Ireland,  inwards,  200  tons;  outt^rds,  100  do. 

Population  in  1821,  4538;  do.  in  1831,  4327:  decrease 
in  10  years,  21 1.  Total  population  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  in  1831,  9329.  In  the  parish  of  Dingle  there 
were,  in  1834,  5  schools,  educating  284  males  and  106 
females;  of  these  two  were  small  free  schools.  (Smith's 
History  qf  the  County  of  Kerry ;  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Municipal  Corporations^  Ireland,  ^c.) 
DINGWALL.  [Ross.  Shire  of] 
DINOPS.  [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii.,  p.  26.] 
DINOTHE'RIUM,  a  genus  of  gigantic  extinct  herbi- 
vorous  mammifers  established  by  Professor  Kaup.  The 
remains  have  been  found  most  abundantly  at  Epplesheim 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  strata  of  sand  referrible  to  the 
second  period  of  the  tertiary  formations  (Miocene  of  Lyell). 
Fragments  are  noticed  as  occurring  also  in  several  parts  of 
France,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  by  Cuvier,  who,  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  molar  teeth  to  those  of  the  tapirs,  at 
first  considered  the  animals  to  have  been  an  enormous 
species  of  the  last-named  genus. 

We  select  as  an  example  Dinotherium  giganteum,  the 
largest  species  yet  discovered,  and  which  is  calculated  both 
by  Cuvier  and  Kaup  to  have  attained  the  length  of  eighteen 
feet.  The  bones  of  the  head  and  the  teeth  are  the  principal 
remains  hitherto  found.  A  scapula  in  form  resembling 
more  nearly  that  of  a  mole  than  any  other  animal,  is  the 
principal  bone  of  the  body  yet  found,  and  this  shoulder 
blade  has  been  considered  as  indicating  a  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  fore-leg  to  the  purposes  of  digging.  In  the 
autumn  of  1836,  an  entire  head  of  the  animal  was  disin- 
terred at  Epplesheim,  measuring  about  four  feet  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth,  of  which  Professor  Kaup  and  Dr 
Klipstein  have  given  figures  and  a  description*. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  cuts  (which  are  copied  fi'om  the 
works  of  Di*.  Kaup  and  those  of  Drs.  Kaup  and  Klipstein), 
as  well  as  from  the  casts  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
though  the  form  of  the  molar  teeth  approximates  to  that 
of  the  tapu^,  flu^  tinks  placc-rl  at  t\w  anti?nor  extremity  of 
the  lower  jftWtincl  cur\ed  downwards  somiuhat  after  the 
fashion  of  thosL*  in  the  upper  Jaw  of  the  Walrus,  exhibit  a 
remarkable  diniatlon  from  this  part  of  the  dfntal  formula 
in  any  other  knuwii  animd,  whether  li^^npor  fossil.  With 
this  is  com^tiitd  a  tbrm  of  the  lower  jaw  itsdf,  which  can 
not  but  arrL'-t  iht?  attention  of  every  observer. 

Dr.  Buckkiiid,  in  the  lir^^l  idition  of  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  puUhshi.4  before  the  oppoarunce  of  the  memoir  of 
Dr.  Kaup  mid  Dr.  Klipi^tcin,  gnnig  Hgurti  aiid  a  descrip- 
tion of  ihv  entire  hend,  hut  after  the  publication  of  Dr 
Kaup*s  earlier  imhlkalton,'^ whrn  adverting  to  the  mam- 
malia of  thi?  rniu eerie  periwl  of  Lyt'U,  obsurvLis,  that  the 

•  Beichreibnrijj 'ini!  A^^^Ftd'i^i^t'*'o  ^t^o 'Ii^m  in  (iUi«F:ti?<*f-n  aufgefundenea 
eolosaalen  tcht^Uisi  d.^.  l..uw^'..<.t"i  »;'sui.U;l  u.il  gi:v>i^..o>u».Luu  Mittheilungen 
ul>«r  die  knoofaealBrkeadeiw  BUdaui««n  dm  miUelrheiniftcheQ  f  ertiirbecken»:> 
A.  V.  Klipttein.    4tu.,  Darmstadt,  1836.  V 
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Proflle  of  th«  skall  of  Diaotherium  giffaniaam.  Tho  dotted  line  showi 
the  edge  of  the  coronotd  procoM  of  left  lower  1«w,  through  the  ramus  of  which 
the  lost  molar  tooth  and  a  portion  of  the  last  but  one  are  supposed  to  be 
aeen.    The  sygomatic  arch  is  fractured  and  the  intermediate  portion  of  it  lost. 


VivL'.<,'  C'i  lOi-'  fi  y.  .s  J  li^uodLeEiuiii  cigjjit«uin  (aooliher  ladlTinual)  With 
the  coronoid  process  gone,  and  only  two  teeth  in  sight.  The  length  of  this, 
ifidtiding  the  tmsk,.is  nearly  four  feet. 


tSkull  of  DiaoKhtmw  gigsBtenm  Mtii  firan  abore*. 


Portions  of  the  skull  of  the  same ;  a,  posterkw  part  of  the  skull  teeoi« 
below,  showing  the  ocdpital  condyle  and  foramen,  &c.  &c. ;  ^••'^^'^r'l 
mouth  and  molar  teeth  ;  the  interval  between  the  rows  tndening  fron  beWR 
backwards. 

second,  or  miocene  system  of  tertiary  deposits,  contains  an 
admixture  of  the  extinct  genera  of  lacustrine  mammai^* 
of  the  first  or  eocene  series,  with  the  earliest  forms  of 
senera  which  exist  at  the  present  time.  This  admixture, 
he  adds,  was  first  noticed  hy  M.  Desnovers,  in  the  marine 
formations  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine,  wliere  the  remains  of 
PcUaotherium,  Anthracotherium,  and  Lophiodon,  ^^hm 
were  the  prevailing  genera  in  the  eocene  period,  are  found 
mixed  with  bones  of  the  Tapir,  Mastodon,  Bhirux^os, 
Hivpopotamus,  and  Horse.  These  hones  are  fractured  ana 
rolled,  and  sometimes  covered  with  flustra,  thus  giving  in- 
dication of  having  been  derived  from  carcases  driftea  into 
an  estuary  or  sea.  Similar  admixtures,  continues  l>r. 
Buckland,  have  been  found  in  Bavaria  and  near  Darmstadt, 
and  many  of  these  animals  also  indicate  a  lacustrine,  or 
swampy  condition  of  the  regions  they  inhabited.  One  of 
them  iDinotherium  giganteum)  is  stated  to  have  attained 
eighteen  feet  in  lenj^th  and  to  have  been  the  largest  of  all 
terrestrial  mammalia  yet  discovered,  exceeding  even  the 
largest  fossil  elephant 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  of  importance 
to  see  what  were  the  remains  which  were  found  in  the 
strata  of  sand  at  Epplesheim  near  Altzey,  about  twelve 
leagues  south  of  Mayence,  in  company  with  thoae  of  tbe 
Dinotherium 
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Dr.  Kaup  m  his  '  Description  d*ossemens  fossiles  iDami- 
stadt,  1832),  gives  the  following  number  of  species: — Dino- 
therium  2 ;  Tapir^us  2  ;  larger  than  living  species.  Chali- 
cotherium  (allied  to  Tapirs)  2  ;  Rhinoceros  2  ;  Tetracaulo- 
don  (allied  to  Mastodon)  1 ;  Hippotherium{'aXi\Q^  to  Horse) 
1 ;  Sus  3 ;  Felis  (some  as  large  as  a  Lion)  4 ;  Machairodus 
(allied  to  Bear,  Ursus  cultridens) ;  Gulo  (Glutton)  1  ; 
Ag7iothenum  (allied  to  Dog,  but  as  large  as  a  Lion)  1 . 

Dr.  Buckland  in  the  work  and  in  the  edition  above 
quoted,  after  giving  a  description  of  the  tusks  of  the  Dino- 
therium^  thus  proceeds,  'I  shall  confine  my  present  remarks 
to  this  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  tusks,  and  endea- 
vour to  show  how  far  these  organs  illustrate  the  habits  of 
the  extinct  animals  in  which  they  are  found.  It  is  me- 
chanically impossible  that  a  lower  jaw,  nearly  four  feet 
long,  loaded  with  such  heavy  tusks  at  its  extremity,  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  to  a 
quadniped  living  on  dry  land.  No  such  disadvantage  would 
have  attended  this  structure  m  a  large  animal  destined 
to  live  in  water ;  and  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  family  of 
Tapirs,  to  which  the  Dinotherium  was  most  nearly  allied, 
render  it  probable  that,  like  them,  it  was  an  inhabitant  of 
fresh- water  lakes  and  rivers.  To  an  animal  of  such  habits, 
the  weight  of  the  tusks  sustained  in  water  would  have  been 
no  source  of  inconvenience ;  and,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
employed  as  instruments  for  rakhig  and  grubbing  up  by 
the  roots  large  aquatic  vegetables  from  the  bottom,  they 
would,  under  such  service,  combine  the  mechanical  powers 
of  the  pick-axe  with  those  of  the  horee-harrow  of  modern 
husbandry.  The  weight  of  the  head,  placed  above  these 
downward  tusks,  would  add  to  their  efficiency  for  the  service 
here  supposed,  as  the  power  of  the  harrow  is  increased  by 
loading  it  with  weights.  The  tusks  of  the  Dinotherium 
may  also  have  been  applied  with  mechanical  advantage  to 
hook  on  the  head  of  the  animal  to  the  bank,  with  the  nos- 
trils sustained  above  the  water,  so  as  to  breathe  securely 
durino;  sleep,  whilst  the  body  remained  floating  at  perfect 
ease  beneath  the  surface :  the  animal  might  tiius  repose, 
moored  to  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  river,  without  the  slightest 
muscular  exertion,  the  weight  of  the  head  and  body  tending 
to  fix  and  keep  the  tusks  fiist  anchored  in  the  substance  of 
the  bank ;  as  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  sleeping  bird  keeps 
the  claws  clasped  firmly  around  its  perch.  These  tusks 
might  have  been  further  used,  like  those  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  Walrus,  to  assist  in  dragging  the  body  out  oi  the 
water ;  and  also  as  formidable  instruments  of  defence.  The 
structure  of  the  scapula  already  noticed  seems  to  show  that 
the  fore  leg  was  adapted  to  co-operate  with  the  tusks  and 
teeth,  in  dif^ging  and  separating  large  vegetables  from  the 
bottom.  The  great  length  attributed  to  the  body  would 
have  been  no  way  inconvenient  to  an  animal  living  in  the 
water,  but  attended  with  much  mechanical  disadvantage 
to  so  weighty  a  quadruped  upon  land.  In  all  these  cha- 
racters of  a  gigantic,  herbivorous,  aauatic  quadruped,  we 
recognize  adaptations  to  the  lacustrine  condition  of  the 
earth,  during  that  portion  of  the  tertiary  periods  to  which 
the  existence  of  these  seemingly  anomalous  creatures  ap- 
pears to  have  been  limited.* 

In  his  description  of  the  figures  of  the  remains  of  Dino- 
therium in  the  same  work,  Dr.  Buckland  observes  that  they 
were  found  in  a  sand-pit  containing  marine  shells  at  Ep- 
plesheim,  near  Altzey,  about  forty  miles  north-west  of 
Darmstadt,  where  they  are  preserved  in  the  museum.  He 
adds,  that  bones  of  Dinotherium  have  lately  been  found  in 
tertiary  fresh  water  limestone,  near  Orthes,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees;  and  with  them  remains  of  a  new  genus 
allied  to  rhinoceros ;  of  several  unknown  species  of  deer ; 
and  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  the  size  of  a  lion.  The  following  con- 
clusion terminates  the  note  appended  to  the  description  in 
Dr.  Buclcland's  first  edition:  *From  the  near  approxima- 
tion of  this  animal  to  the  living  tapir,  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it  con- 
veyed to  its  mouth  the  vegetables  it  raked  from  the  bottom 
of  lakes  and  livers  by  its  tusks  and  claws.  The  bifid  un- 
gual bone  (Kaup,  Add.,  table  1 1 ),  discovered  with  the  other 
remains  of  Dinotherium,  having  the  remarkable  bifurcation 
wliich  is  found  in  no  living  quadrupeds,  except  the  Pan- 
golins, seems  to  have  borne  a  claw,  like  that  of  these  ^ni- 
mals,  possessing  peculiar  advantages  for  the  purpose  of 
scrapmg  and  digging ;  and  indicating  functions  concurrent 
with  those  of  the  tasks  and  scapulae.* 

Upon  referring  to  the  view  of  the  skull  of  Dinotherium 
gigantewn  seen  from  above,  the  widih  of  the  anterior  por- 


tion of  the  cranium  and  the  deep  depression  there  visible 
will  strike  the  observer  as  very  remarkable  ;  and  we  find 
that  Professor  Kaup  has,  in  his  restoration  of  the  animal, 
furnished  it  with  a  considerable  proboscis,  and  given  its 
general  form  as  a  good  deal  resembling  that  of  the  tapir. 


[ReitoratioD  or  Dtnothcriam  giganleum.] 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  supplementary  notes  to  his  second 
edition,  has  the  following  notice,  with  a  reference  to  p.  135. 
*  The  Dinotherium  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  largest  of  ter- 
restrial mammalia,  and  as  presenting  in  its  lower  jaw  and 
tusks  a  disposition  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  habits  of  a  gigantic  herbivorous  aquatic  quad- 
ruped.* The  Dr.  then  alludes  to  the  entire  head  found  in 
1836,  and  thus  proceeds: — *  Professor  Kaup  and  Dr.  Klip- 
stein  have  recently  published  a  description  and  figures  of 
this  head,  in  which  they  state  that  the  very  remarkable 
form  and  dispositions  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  show 
it  to  have  been  connected  with  muscles  of  extraordinary 
power,  to  give  that  kind  of  movement  to  the  head  which 
would  admit  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  tusks  in  digging 
into  and  tearing  up  the  earth.  They  further  observe  that 
my  conjectures  (p.  138)  respecting  the  aquatic  habits  of 
this  animal  are  confirmed  by  approximations  in  the  form 
of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  occiput  of  Cetacea;  the  Dino- 
therium, in  this  structure,  affording  a  new  and  important 
link  between  the  Cetacea  and  the  Pachydermata*  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  this  second  edition,  gives  a  copy  of  the  profile 
of  the  entire  head  and  of  the  restoration. 

This  head  has  been  exhibited  at  Paris,  and  seems  to  have 
excited  great  interest  among  the  French  zoologists ;  for  we 
find  in  the  *  Journal  des  Debats'  of  the  21st  of  March  in 
the  present  year  (1837)  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  Academic 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  Paris  on  the  day  before,  M.  de 
Blainville  read  a  note  detailing  his  particular  views  of  the 
position  which  the  animal  held  in  the  animal  series — views 
which,  it  is  there  stated,  were  adopted  both  by  M.  Dum6ril 
and  M.  Isidore  Greoffroy  Saint-Uilaire.  These  views  are 
detailed  in  '  L*Institut*  of  the  22nd  of  March ;  and  the 
subject  is  so  interesting,  that  we  here  present  them  to  the 
reader,  more  especially  as  they  are  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  restoration,  a  copy  of  which  is  above  given. 

*  M.  de  Blainville  read  a  note  on  the  fossil  head  of  the 
Dinotherium  giganteum,  recently  exliibited  at  Paris  by 
MM.  Kaup  and  Klipstein.  According  to  M.  de  Blainville, 
the  Dinotherium  constituted  a  genus  of  mammifers  of  the 
family  of  the  Dugongs  and  LamantinSy  which  family  makes 
a  part  of  the  order  or  of  the  degree  of  or^nization  named 
by  the  last-mentioned  zoologist  Gravigrades,  on  account  of 
their  heavy  progression,  and  of  which  the  first  family  is 
formed  by  the  Elephants,  The  following  were  the  grounds 
stated  for  this  opinion. 

•  As  regards  the  teeth,  the  molars,  five  in  number  on  eacn 
side  of  each  jaw,  have  their  crown  squared  and  deeply  tra- 
versed by  two  transverse  elevations,  the  same  as  in  the 
Lamantins,  But  as  this  character  occurs  also  in  the  Tavirs 
and  Kangaroos^  and  even  in  the  Lophiodons^  it  woula  be 
far  from  sufficient  for  deciding  the  question,  if  it  were  not 
joined  with  the  absence  of  false  molars  and  canines  (a  for- 
mula which  produces  a  considerable  space  between  the  flut 
molar  and  the  incisors),  and  with  the  number  and  fonn  of 
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these  last,  which  entirely  resemble  small  tusks ;  only  they 
are  implanted  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  are 
directed  downwards.  Whether  or  no  there  existed  a  pair 
of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  an  uncertain  point,  the  two 
extremities  of  this  jaw,  which  have  been  found,  being  more 
or  less  truncated.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred,  from  the 
enlarged  and  thick  fetm  of  a  fVugment  found  some  years 
ago,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  anltnal  might  have  had 
upper  incisors,  bat  smaller  than  thos^  below:  perhapi  only 
rudimentary. 

'  As  to  the  form  of  the  head  and  ib  parts,  it  corroborates 
what  the  dental  system  had  established.    In  factj  the  occi- 
pital condyles  are  entirely  terminal,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  head,  as  in  the  lamantins  and 
the  cetaceous  edentatd,  modified  fbr  existence  in  the  water. 
The  occipital  surfiice  is  large,  subvertical,  and  even  Inclined 
from  before,  backwards,  with  a  j)r6fbund  mesial  depreiteiDni 
for  the  insertion  either  pF  a  yery  strong  cervical  figariient 
or  powerful  muscles  for  the  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the 
basilary  part  of  the  skull  is  narrow  in  Its  cottiponent  part*j 
while  tne  syncipitofVontal  region  is,  on  the  contrary,  veiy 
flat,  very  wide,  as  in  the  lamantins  and  dugohgs,  oyet- 
plumbing  the  tempoi^l  fossa,  which  is  extremely  wide  And 
extremely  deep,  indicating  enormous  levator  muscled  for 
the  lower  jaw,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  tiiastlcation,  but 
adapted  besides  for  the  particular  action  of  that  jaw,  with 
its  rake-like  incisor  teetn.    This  disposition  of  the  temporal 
fossa  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  zygomatic  arch,  which 
is  wide,  thick,  robust^  and  complete,  as  far  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  portion  which  is  broken,  but  which  never- 
theless offers  the  articulating  surface  of  the  corresponding 
bone,  exactly  as  in  the  lamantins :  perhaps,  however,  with- 
out the  great  enlargement  which  may  be  remarked  at  the 
jugal  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  in  the  latter.    The 
orbit  is,  as  in  the  animals  last  named,  very  small  and  late- 
ral, but  very  largely  open  in   the  lygomatic  fossa.    The 
auditory  aperture  is  small,  narrow,  ana  rather  oblique  from 
below  upwards.    The  face  is  wide  and  flattened,  prolonged 
and  enlarged  a  little,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  anteriorly.    It  pre- 
sents in  its  middle  a  very  large  aperture,  the  composition 
of  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  study  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  head,  which  is  upside-down,  out  which  aper- 
ture, though  evidently  wider  and  greater  than  that  of  the 
dugong,  has  evidently  the  greatest  analogy  to  what  exists 
in  that  animal.    The  posterior  orifice  of  the  nasal  cavity  is^ 
on  the  contrary,  very  narrow.    The  sub-orbital  hole  li  very 
considerable,  but  even  less,  perhaps,  than  it  is   in   the 
dugong.    With  regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  that  again  exhibits 
the  ^atest  analogy  to  that  of  the  dugong,  from  the  man- 
ner m  which  its  branches  are  curved  downwards  towards 
the  anterior  third  part  of  their  length;  only,  that  of  the 
dinotherium  being  armed  at  its  recurred  extremity  with 
a  tusk,  the  ascending  ramus  offers,  in  its  width  and  its 
condyle,  which  is  as  transverse  as  in  the  carmvorot  a  con- 
cordant disposition;  go  that  the  only  motions  permitted 
should  be  those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in  those 
animals.    The  ethmoid  surfece  of  the  temporal  bone,  also, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  a  hollow  transverse  cylinder,  with 
an  apophysary  lamina,  having  an  extremely  strone  ridge — 
•*  une  lame  apophysaire  d*arret  extrimement  forte.     "  With 
this  element  (says  M.  de  Blainville)  we  may  regard  it  as 
nearly  beyond  doubt  that  the  Dinotherium  was  an  animal 
of  the  family  of  the  Lamantins,  or  Aquatic  Gravigrades, 
its  proper  position  being  at  the  head  of  the  family,  pre- 
ceding the  Dugongy  and  consequently  preceded  by  the 
Tetracaulodon,  which  ought  to  terminate  the  family  of  the 
Elephants.    In  a  word,  the  animal,  in  our  opinion,  was  a 
Dugong  with  tusk-incisors.    We  must,  then,  suppose  that 
it  had  only  one  pair  of  anterior  limbs,  with  five  toes  on 
each.     As  to  the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  provided 
with  a  trunk,  which  might  be  presumed  from  tho  great 
nasal  opening,  the  enlarged  surfaces  which  surround  it,  and 
the  size  of  the  suborbital  nerve,  as  far  as  it  may  be  jud)^ed 
of  from  the  size  of  the  suborbital  hole,  we  believe  that 
that  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
these  dispositions  bear  relation  to  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  lip  and  the  necessary  modification  of 
the  nostrils  in  an  aquatic  animal,  as  is  equally  the  case 
in  the  dugong.    We  think  even  that  the  upper  lip,  by 
its  immense  development,  embraced  the  lower  one,  and 
thus  hid  even  the  base  of  the  tusks,  and  that  tlie  lower 
one  wa$  sxiflSciently  small,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the 
chin-holes  (trous  mentonniers).    After  this,  it  is  easy  to 


Eerceive  that,  of  the  two  principal  opinions  which  hav* 
een  broached  and  discussed^concerning  this  singular  ani- 
mal, we  are  much  further  from  considering  it  a  great  spe- 
cies of  Edentata,  near  the  sloths,  with  Dr.  Kaup,  than  from 
considering  it  as  a  tapir,  as  G.  Cuvier  did,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  molar  teeth,  the  only  parts  then  known.  In 
fact,  there  is  in  our  opinion  much  less  distance,  in  the 
natural  method,  between  a  dugong  and  a  tapir,  than  be- 
tween a  dugong  and  a  sloth."  In  this  note  M.  de  BlainvUle 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  that  the  head  of  the  Dino- 
therium, as  well  as  a  phalanx  which  was  found  in  the  same 
locality,  are  referred  by  Professor  Kaup  to  the  same  animal; 
but  M.  de  Blainville  does  not  believe  that  this  phklanx 
really  belonged  to  the  Dinotherium.  "  In  fact  (says  heX 
M.  Lartet  found  with  these  same  phalanges  a  portion  of  a 
tooth,  which  evidently  indicates  a  great  pangolin." 

•  At  the  end  of  the  reading,  M.  Dumeril  rose  to  conflrm 
the  views  of  M.  de  Blainville.     He  insisted  particularly  on 
the  transversal  form  and  great  extent  of  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  of  the  articular  fossa  destined  to  receive  it. 
He  much  regretted  the  loss  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  the 
bases  of  which  only  remain  on  the  jugal  and  temporal 
bones.     *'  The  curvatures  of  this  arch,"  said  he,  "  would 
have  given  ideas  of  the  volume  and  force  of  the  masseter 
and  temporal  muscles,  which  must  have  been  considerable- 
It  would  be  important  to  know  them  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  Lamantin  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Megatherium,  whose  skeleton  is  at  Madrid.     With 
regard  to  the  phalanges,  which  are  believed  to  be  those  of 
the  Dinotherium^  they  are  certainly  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Sloths;  but  in  the   Lamantin,  the  ungual  phalanx, 
which  is  in  fact  a  double  pulley  with  a  mesial  projection  at 
the  base,  offers  at  its  other  extremitj'  a  single  point  with  a 
sort  of  hood  (capuchon)  below:  that  is  to  say,  inverse  to 
that  which  is  found  in  the  great  species  of  cats  (Felts),  and 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Sloths  and  the  Ant-eaters." ' 
In  this  statement  there  is  one  position  that  is  rather  stag- 
gering :  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that 
M.  de  Blainville  has  not  been  quite  accurately  reported. 
He  is  made  to  observe  that  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw  [it  such  that  the  only  motions  permitted  should  be 
those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in  the  Camivora, 
Now  that  with  true  grinding  teeth,  Uke  those  of  the  Dino- 
therium, the  jaws  should  be  limited  to  the  motions  of  eleva- 
tion and  depression,  so  admirably  fitted  for  working  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  scissor-teeth  of  the   Camivora,  is 
almost  inconceivable.    We  shall  wait  with  some  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  the  head  in  this  country,  when  we  shaU 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  not  a  convex  eminence 
anterior  to  the  transverse  depression  or  glenoid  cavity  for 
the  condyle,  indicative  of  a  horizontal  motion  of  the  jaw 
backwards  and  forwards,  a  mode  of  operation  which  woidd 
be  well  adapted  to  the  transverse  ridges  of  enamel  on  the 
molar  teeth  of  Dinotherium.    Without  venturing  to  give 
any  opinion  as  to  the  true  position  of  this  interesting  genus 
in  the  animal  series  till  an  opportunity  has  been  aflKrded 
of  examining  the  skull  itself,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  evidence  on  which  M.  de  Blainville  is  stated 
to  have  rested  for  the  cetaceous  character  of  Dinotherium 
appears  to  us  to  be  rather  meagre,  and  hardly  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conclusion. 

DI'OCESE,  (^loiKijffit,  dioikesis,  literally  *  administration') 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  and  afterwards  was  used  to  de- 
signate one  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire,  but  it  is  now 
used  only  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  A  diocese  is 
a  district  over  which  the  authority  of  a  bishop  extends.  It 
is  equivalent  to  Bishoprick. 

Since  the  articles  Bishop  and  Bishoprick  were  written, 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  diocesan  divisions  of  Eng- 
land. The  bishoprick  of  Bristol  no  longer  exists.  The 
countyof  Dorset,  which,  with  the  city  of  Bristol  and  a  small 
district  around,  formed  the  diocese,  is  distributed  between 
the  sees  of  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  The  city  of  Bristol  is 
annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  and  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester  is  henceforth  to  be  called  bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  The  former  number  of  bishopricks  being  thus 
reduced,  a  new  diocese  has  been  formed  for  a  new  bishop, 
whose  style  is  the  bishop  of  Ripon.  This  diocese  consists 
of  the  town  and  borough  of  Ripon  and  all  such  parts  of  »he 
deaneries  of  the  Ainsty  and  of  Pontefract  as  adjoin  tho 
western  boundai'ies  of  the  liberty  of  the  Ainsty  and  of  the 
Wapentake  of  Barkston  Ash,  Osgoldcross  and  Siaincross; 
and  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  Y^,  wliich  m)w  forms 
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part  of  thq  archdeaootiry  of  Kichmond  and  diocege  of 
Chester;  and  also  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Aldborough. 
This  diocpse  is  thu9  formed  out  of  the  dioceses  of  York 
and  Chester. 

These  chang^^  ^ayp  been  made  in  pursuance  of  '  an  act 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  estabhshed  church  in 
England  and  Wale^  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  duties 
ftud  revenues,  io  fc^r  as  they  relate  to  e]3iscopal  dioceses, 
revenues  and  pi^tronage/  Other  changes  in  respect  of  the 
diocq^n  divisfbn  of  tlie  country  have  been  made,  and  ^till 
further  changes  are  contemplated.  Among  these  is  the 
erection  of  anew  bishoprjck,  of  which  the  collegiate  church 
of  Manchester  is  to  be  the  cathedral. 

PIOCJLES,  a  Greek  mathematician,  who  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  invention  of  the  cissoid.     [Cissoid.] 

DIOCl.ETlA'NUS|,  CAIUS  VALERIUS,  was  born  at 
Dioclea,  in  J^lmatia,  some  say  at  Salona,  about  245  a.  d. 
according  to  some,  but  others  make  him  ten  years  older. 
His  original  name  waf  Diocles,  which  he  afterwards  changed 
into  Qiqcletianus.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  notary,  bjr  others  the  fireedman  of  a  senator  named 
Anulinus.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  rose 
fiTiTidually  to  rank;  be  served  in  Gaul,  in  Mo^sia  under 
Frobus,  and  was  present  at  the  campaign  against  the 
Pei-sians,  in  which  Carus  perished  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
I^iocletian  commanded  the  household  or  imperial  bodyguards 
when  young  Numerianus,  the  son  of  Car  us,  was  secretly 
put  to  death  by  Aper  his  lather-in-law,  while  travelling  in 
a  close  litter  on  account  of  illness,  on  the  return  of  the 
aimy  from  Persia.  The  death  of  Numedanus  being  dis- 
covered after  several  days  by  the  soldiers  near  Calohecbn, 
they  arrested  Aper  and  proclaimed  Diocletian  emperor, 
who  addressing  tue  soldiers  from  his  tribunal  in  the  camp, 
protested  his  innocence  of  the  death  of  Numerianus,  and 
then  uubraiding  Aper  for  the  crime,  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  boay.  The  new  emperor  observed  to  a  friend  that 
'  he  had  now  killed  the  boar,'  punning  on  the  word  Aper, 
which  means  a  boor,  and  alluding  to  the  prediction  of  a 
booihsayer  in  G&ul  who  bad  told  him  that  he  would  become 
emperor  after  having  killed  a  boar.  (Vopiscus  in  Hist. 
Aug.)  Diocletian,  self-composed  and  strong-minded  in 
other  respects,  was  all  Ws  life  an  anxious  believer  in 
divination,  which  superstition  led  him  probably  to  inilict 
summary  punishment  upon  Aper  with  his  own  hands.  He 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Nicomedia  in  September, 
284,  which  town  he  afterwards  chose  for  his  favourite  resi- 
dence. Carinus,  the  other  son  of  Cams,  who  had  remained 
in  Italy,  having  collected  a  force  to  attack  Diocletian,  the 
two  armies  met  at  Margum  in  Moesia,  where  the  soldiers 
of  Carinus  had  the  advantage  at  first,  but  Carinas  himself 
being  killed  during  the  battle  by  his  officers,  who  detested 
him  for  his  cruelty  and  debauchery,  both  armies  joined  in 
acknowledging  Diocletian  emperor,  a.d.  285.  Diocletian 
was  ^neroua  after  his  victory,  and,  contrary  to  the  common 
practice,  there  were  no  executions,  proscriptions,  or  confis- 
cations of  property ;  he  even  retainod  most  of  ths  officers 
of  Carinus  in  their  places.    (Aurelius  Victor.) 

Diocletian  on  assuming  the  imperial  power  ^und  tbe 
empire  assailed  by  enemies  in  various  quarters,  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  of  lUyricum, 
and  in  Britain ;  bemdes  which  a  serious  revolt  had  broken 
out  in  Gaul  among  the  rural  population,  under  two  leaders 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  To  quell  the 
disturbance  in  Qaul,  Diocletian  sent  his  old  friend  Maxi- 
mianus,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  and  a  brave  but  rude  uncul- 
tivated soldier.  Maximianus  defeated  the  Bagaudi,  for 
such  was  the  name  the  rustic  insurgents  had  assumed. 
In  the  year  986,  Diocletian  chose  Maximianus  as  his  col* 
league  in  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  Marcus  Valerius 
Maximianus  Augustus,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  that 
the  latter  continued  ever  after  faithful  to  Diocletian  and 
willing  to  follow  his  advice.  Maximianus  was  stationed  in 
Gaul  and  on  the  Grerman  frontier  to  repel  invasion  ;  Dio- 
cletian resided  chiefly  in  the  East  to  watch  the  Persians, 
though  he  appears  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign.  About  287  the  revolt  of  Carausius  took  plaoe. 
[Britain,]  In  the  following  year  Maximianus  defeated 
the  Grermans  near  Treviri,  and  Diocletian  himself  marched 
against  other  tribes  on  the  Rhsetian  frontier;  the  year 
after  he  defeated  the  Sarmatians  on  the  lower  Danube. 
In  the  same  year,  289,  peace  was  made  between  Carausius 
and  the  two  emperors,  Carau^iua  b^ing  allowed  to  retain 


possession  of  Britain-    In  290  Maximianus  and  Diocletian 
met  at  Milan  to  cppfer  together  on  the  state  of  the  emviue 
after  which  Diocletian  returnen  to  Kicomedia.    The  Per- 
sians soon  after  again  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  threatened 
Sria,  th^  Quinquegentiani,  a  federation  of  tribes  in  the 
auritania  CapsariensiSf  revolted,  another  revolt  under  one 
Achillaeus  broke  out  in  Pgypt,  and  another  in  Italy  under 
a  certain  Jvilianus.    Diocletian  tl^oi^ght  it  necessaiy  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  l)is  coUe^cues  in  order  fo  face  the 
attacks  in  the  various  qi)arte;:s.    On  the  1st  March,  2913,  or 
291  according  to  some  chronologists,  \\e  appointed  Galerivis 
as  Cflosar,  and  presented  him  to  tne  troops  a^  Nicomedia.  At 
the  same  time  Maximianus  adopted  oi>  nis  part  Constantius 
called  Chlorus.    The  two  Cassars  repudiated  their  respec 
tive  wives ;  Galerius  married  Valeria,  Diocletian's  daughteii 
adding  to  his  name  that  of  Valerianus ;  and  Constantius 
married  Theodora,  daughter  of  Maximianus.    Galerius  was 
a  native  of  Dacia,  and  a  good  soldiei:,  but  violent  and  cruel ; 
he  had  been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth,  for  which  he  has 
been   styled,  in  derision,  Armentarius.    The  two  Ca^sais 
remained  subordinate  to  the  two  Augusti,  though  each  qf 
the  four  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  part  of 
the  empire.    Diocletian  kept  to  himself  Asia  and  Egypt ; 
Maximianus  had  Italy  and  Africa ;  Galerius,  Thrace  and  the 
lUyricum ;  and  Constantius  had  Gaul  and  Snain.    But  jt 
was  rather  an  administrative  than  a  political  division.    J^t 
the  head  of  the  edicts  of  each  prince  were  put  the  names 
of  all  the  four,  beginning  with  tnat  of  Diocletian.     Diocle- 
tian resorted  to  this  arrangement  probably  as  much  for 
reasons  of  internal  as  of  external  policy.     For  neaily  a 
hundred  years  before,  ever  since  the  death  of  Com  mod  us, 
the  soldiers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  or  selling  the 
imperial  crown,  to  wliich  any  geqeral  might  aspire.    Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  emperors  had  been  tlius  successively 
made  and    unmade,  many  of  whom  only  reigned  a  few 
montlis.    By  fixing  upon  four  colleagues,  one  in  each  of  the 
great  divisions  of  tne  empire,  each  having  his  army,  and  ^]l 
mutually  checking  one  another,  Diocletian  put  a  stop  to 
mUitary  insolence  and  anarchy.    The  empire  was  no  longer 
put  up  to  sale,  the  immediate  and  intolerable  evil  was 
efl^ctually  cured,  though  another  danger  remained,  tliat  of 
disputes  and  wars  between  tlie  various  sharers  of  the  im- 
perial power;  still  it  was  a  smaller  danger  and  one  which 
did  not  manifest  itself  so  long  as  Diocletian  remained  at  the 
helm.    Writers  have  been  very  free  of  their  censure  upon 
this  emperor  for  parcelling,  as  they  call  it,  i\}e  cippire ;  but 
this  was  the  only  chance  there  was  of  preventing  its  crum- 
bling to  pieces.    Italy,  and  Home,  in  particulai*,  lost  by  the 
change:  they  no  longer  monopolized  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  world,  but  the  other  provinces  gained.    I'he  empirp 
was  much  too  large  for  one  single  mai^  or  a  single  central 
administration,  especially  under  the  dwindled  influence  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  amidst  the  numerous  causes  of  local 
dissension  and  discontent,  private  ambition,  social  corrup- 
tion, and  foreign  hostility,  that  had  accumulated  for  three 
centuries,  since  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  new  Caesars  justified  Diocletian's  ezpectationg.  Con- 
stantius defeated  the  Franks  and  the  Aiemanni,  ana  soon 
after  reconquered  Britain.  Galerius  subjugated  the  Carui, 
and  transported  the  whole  tribe  into  Pannonia.  In  the 
year  296,  the  Persians,  under  their  king  Narses,  s^ain  in- 
vaded Mesopotamia  and  part  of  Syria.  Galerius  marched 
against  them,  but  being  too  confident  was  defeated  by  su- 
perior numbers,  and  obliged  to  Retire.  On  his  meeting 
Diocletian,  the  empcsror  showed  his  di^satisfactioi^  by  letting 
Galerius  walk  for  a  mile,  clad  in  purple  as  he  was,  by  the 
side  of  his  car.  The  following  year  Galerius  again  attacked 
the  Persians,  and  completely  defeated  them,  taking  an  im- 
mense booty.  The  wives  and  children  of  Narses,  who  were 
among  the  prisoners,  were  treated  by  Galerius  with  humanity 
and  respect.  Narses  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
by  Diocletian  on  condition  of  the  Persians  giving  up  all  the 
territory  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  tne  Tigris.  This 
peace  was  concluded  in  297,  and  lasted  forty  years.  At  the 
same  time  Diocletian  marched  into  Egypt  against  Achillaeus, 
whom  he  besieged  in  Alexandria  which  he  took  after  a  siege 
of  eight  mont&  when  the  usurper  and  his  chief  adherents 
were  put  to  death.  Diocletian  is  said  to  have  behaved  on 
this  occasion  with  unusual  sternness.  Several  towns  of 
Eg>T)t,  among  others  Busiris  and  Coptos,  were  destroyed. 
Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantius,  who  was  educated  at 
Nicomedia,  aceompanied  the  emperor  in  this  expedition. 
Diocletian  fixed  the  limits  of  the  empire  on  that  side  at  th^ 
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island  of  Elephantina,  where  he  built  a  castle,  and 
made  peace  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  called  by  some 
NubflB  and  by  others  Nabatse,  to  whom  he  gave  up 
the  strip  of  territory  which  the  Romans  had  conquered,  of 
seven  aays*  march  above  the  first  cataract,  on  condition 
that  they  should  prevent  the  Blemmyes  and  Ethiopians 
from  attacking  Egypt.  Maximianus  in  Ihe  mean  time  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  revolt  in  Mauritadiia,  which 
he  effected  .with  full  success.  For  several  years  after  this 
the  empire  enjoyed  peace,  and  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
were  chiefly  employed  in  framing  laws  and  administrative 
regulations,  and  in  constructing  forts  on  the  frontiers.  Dio- 
cletian kept  a  splendid  court  at  Nicomedia,  which  town  he 
embellished  with  numerous  structures.  He,  or  rather 
Maximianus  by  his  order,  caused  the  magnificent  Therm© 
at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remains  of  which  still  bear  Dio- 
cletian's name,  and  which  contained,  besides  the  baths,  a 
library,  a  museum,  public  walks,  and  other  establishments. 
In  February  303  Diocletian  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  orderinc  their  churches  to  be  pulled  down,  their 
sacred  books  to  be  burnt,  and  all  Christians  to  be  dismissed 
from  offices  civil  or  military,  with  other  penalties,  exclusive, 
however,  of  death.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for 
this  measure.  It  is  known  that  Galerius  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  while  Diocletian  had  openly  fa- 
voured them,  had  employed  them  in  his  armies  and 
about  his  person  ;  and  Eusebius  {Hist  Eccles.  viii.)  speaks 
of  the  prosperity,  security  and  protection,  which  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  under  his  reign.  They  had  churches  in  most 
towns,  and  one  at  Nicomedia  in  particular  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor.  Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Gralerius 
had  repaired  to  Nicomedia  to  induce  Diocletian  to  proscribe 
the  Christians.  He  filled  the  emperor's  mind  with  reports 
of  conspiracies  and  seditions.  The  imperial  palace  took 
fire,  Constantino  (Oratio  ad  Castum  Sanctorum)  says,  from 
lightning,  and  (Valerius  suggested  to  the  emperor  that 
it  was  a  Christian  plot.  The  heathen  priests  on  their 
part  exerts  themselves  for  the  same  purpose.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  while  priests  were  consulting  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  the  Christian  officers  in  the  im- 

Serial  retinue  crossed  themselves ;  upon  which  the  priests 
eclared  that  the  presence  of  profene  men  prevented  them 
from  discovering  the  auspices.  Diocletian  who  was  very 
anxious  to  pry  into  futurity,  became  irritated,  and  ordered  aU 
his  Christian  officers  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  under  pain  of 
flagellation  and  dismissal,  which  many  of  them  underwent 
Several  oracles  which  he  consulted  gave  answers  unfavour- 
able to  the  Christians.  The  church  of  Nicomedia  was  the 
first  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  rashness  of  a 
Christian  who  publicly  tore  down  the  imperial  edict  exas- 
perated Diocletian  still  more :  the  culprit  was  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  Then  came  a  second  edict,  ordering  all  magistrates 
to  arrest  the  Christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  ana  compel 
them  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  This  was  giving  to  their 
enemies  power  over  their  lives,  and  it  proved  in  fact  the 
beginning  of  a  cruel  persecution,  whose  ravages  were  the 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  great  difi'usion  of  Chris- 
tianity during  a  long  period  of  toleration.  This  was  the 
last  persecution  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  it  has  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Diocletian.  But  that  emperor  had 
little  share  in  it,  beyond  issuing  the  two  edicts,  which  he 
did  reluctantly  and  after  long  hesitation,  according  to  Lac- 
tan  tius's  acknowledgment :  he  fell  iU  a  few  months  after, 
and  on  recovering  fix>m  his  long  illness  he  abdicated. 
Galerius  who  had  instigated  the  persecution,  was  the  most 
zealous  minister  of  it;  the  persecution  raged  with  most 
fury  in  the  provinces  subject  to  his  rule,  and  he  continued 
it  for  several  years  after  Diocletian's  abdication,  so  that  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  Galerian  persecu- 
tion. The  countries  under  the  government  of  Constantius 
sufiered  the  least  from  it  (Eusebius,  Hist,  Bed. ;  Lac- 
tan  ti  us  de  Mort.  Perseeui.;  and  Constantino's  Oration^ 
above  quoted,  as  given  by  Eusebius.) 

In  November  of  that  year,  303,  Diocletian  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  and  Maximianus  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  followed  by  festive  games.  This  was  the  last 
triumph  that  Rome  saw.  The  populace  of  that  city  com- 
plained of  the  economy  of  Diocletian  on  the  occasion,  who 
replied  that  moderation  and  temperance  were  most  required 
where  the  censor  was  present  They  vented  their  dis- 
pleasure iti  jibes  and  sarcasms,  which  so  hurt  Diocletian 
that  he  left  Rome  abruptly  in  the  month  of  December  for  I 


Ravenna,  in  very  cold  weather.  In  this  journey  he  was 
seized  by  an  illness  which  affected  Mm  tne  whole  of  the 
following  year,  which  he  spent  at  Nicomedia.  At  one  time 
he  was  reported  to  be  dead.  He  rallied  however  in  the 
spring  of  305,  and  showed  himself  in  public,  but  greatly 
altered  in  appearance.  Galerius  soon  after  came  to  Nico- 
media, and  it  is  said  that  he  persuaded  and  almost  forced 
Diocletian  to  abdicate.  Others  say  that  Diocletian  did  it 
spontaneously.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  repaired  with  \a% 
guards  to  a  spot,  three  miles  out  of  Nicomedia,  where  he 
had  thirteen  years  before  proclaimed  Galerius  as  Csesar, 
and  there  addressing  his  ofiicers  and  court,  he  said  that  the 
infirmities  of  age  warned  him  to  retire  from  power,  and  to 
deliver  the  administration  of  the  state  into  stronger  hands ; 
he  then  proclaimed  Galerius  as  Au^stus,  and  Maxim inus 
Daza  as  the  new  Csesar.  Constantine,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  the  ceremony,  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  in 
his  life  of  that  prince,  was  present  and  the  troops  fully 
expected  that  he  would  be  the  new  Csesar ;  when  they  heard 
another  mentioned,  they  asked  each  other  whether  Con- 
Stan  tine  had  changed  his  name.  But  Gralerius  did  not  leave 
them  long  in  suspense:  he  pushed  forward  Maximinus 
and  showed  him  to  the  assembly,  and  Diocletian  clothed 
him  with  the  purple  vest,  after  which  the  old  emperor  re- 
turned privately  in  his  carriage  to  Nicomedia,  ana  imme- 
diately after  set  off  for  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  near  which 
he  built  himself  an  extensive  palace  by  the  sea-shore,  in 
which  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  respected  by  the 
other  emperors,  without  cares  and  without  regret  Part  of 
the  external  walls  which  inclosed  the  area  belonging  to 
his  palace  and  other  buildings  still  remain,  with  thr^  of 
the  gates,  as  well  as  a  temple,  which  is  now  a  church  at 
Spalatro,  or  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia,  a  comparatively  modem 
town,  grown  out  of  the  decay  of  the  antient  Salona,  and  built 
in  great  part  within  the  walls  of  Diocletian's  residence,  from 
the  name  of  which  *  Palatium'  it  is  believed  that  *  Spalato' 
is  derived.  Descriptions  of  the  remains  of  the  palace  are 
given  in  Spon,  Fortis,  Cassas,  and  Adams's  splendid  en- 
gravings, London,  1764.  At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian 
abdicated  at  Nicomedia,  Maximianus,  according  to  an 
agreement  between  them,  performed  a  similar  ceremony 
at  Milan,  proclaiming  Constantius  as  Augustus,  and  Se- 
verus  as  Ceesar.  Both  Severus  and  Maximinus  Daza  were 
inferior  persons,  and  creatures  of  Galerius,  who  insisted 
upon  their  nomination  in  preference  to  that  of  Maxentius 
and  Constantine,  whom  Diocletian  had  at  first  proposed. 
Maximianus  retired  to  his  seat  in  Lucania,  but  not  being 
endowed  with  the  firmness  of  Diocletian,  he  tried  some  time 
after  to  recover  his  former  power,  and  wrote  to  his  old  col- 
league to  induce  him  to  do  the  same.  '  Were  you  but  to 
come  to  Salona,'  answered  Diocletian,  *and  see  the  vege^ 
tables  which  I  grow  in  my  garden  with  my  own  hands,  you 
would  no  longer  talk  to  me  of  empire.'  In  his  retirement 
he  used  to  observe  to  his  associates  how  difficult  it  is  even 
for  the  best'intentioned  man  to  govern  well,  as  he  cannot  see 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  but  must  trust  to  oth^v  who 
often  deceive  him :  *  Bonus,  cautus,  optimus,  venditur  Im- 
perator'  (Vopiscus).  Once  only  he  left  his  retirement  to 
meet  Galerius  in  Pannonia  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a 
new  Csesar,  Licinius,  in  the  room  of  Severus,  who  had  died. 
Licinius  however  did  not  prove  grateful,  for  after  the  death 
of  Gralerius,  a.d.  311,  he  ill-treated  his  widow,  Valeria, 
Diocletian's  daughter,  who  then  with  her  mother,  Prisca, 
took  reftige  in  the  territories  of  Maximinus  Daza.  The 
latter  offered  to  marry  Valeria,  but  on  her  refusal  exiled 
both  her  and  her  mother  into  the  deserts  of  Syria,  and  put 
to  death  several  of  their  attendants.  Diocletian  remon- 
strated in  favour  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  his  grief  on  this  occasion  probably  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  near  Salona  in 
July,  313.  In  the  following  year  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Licinius. 

Diocletian  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  emperors 
of  Rome ;  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  was  upon  the  whole 
prosperous  for  the  empire,  and  creditable  to  the  Roman 
name.  He  was  severe,  but  not  wantonly  cruel,  and  we  ought 
to  remember  that  mercy  was  not  a  Roman  virtue.  His 
conduct  after  his  abdication  shows  that  his  was  no  common 
mind.  The  chief  charge  against  him  is  his  haughtiness  in 
introducing  the  Oriental  ceremonial  of  prostration  into 
the  Rofnan  court.  Tlie  Christian  writers,  and  especially 
Lactantius,  have  spoken  unfavourably  of  him ;  but  Lac- 
tantius  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted.    Of  the  regular  hi^- 
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torians  of  his  reign  we  have  only  the  meagre  naiTatives  of 
Eutropius  and  Aurelius  Victor,  the  others  being  now  lost ; 
hut  notices  of  Diocletian's  life  are  scattered  about  in  various 
authors,  Libanius,  Vopiscus,  Eusebius,  Julian  in  his  CeesarSy 
and  the  contemporary  panegyrists,  Eumenes  and  Mamer> 
tinus.  His  laws  or  edicts  are  in  the  Code.  Among  other 
useful  reforms,  he  abolished  the  frumentarii,  or  licensed  in- 
formers, who  were  stationed  in  every  province  to  report  any 
attem  pt  at  mutiny  or  rebellion,  and  who  basely  enriched  them- 
selves by  working  on  the  fear*  of  the  inhabitants.  He  also 
reformed  and  r^uced  the  number  of  the  insolent  Praetor- 
ians, who  were  afterwards  totally  disbanded  by  Constantino. 


Coin  of  Diocletian. 
Briti«h  MoMum.    Aetaal  Six*.    Copper.  Weight,  167i  grain*. 

DIODATI,  JEAN,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1576,  of  a 
family  originally  from  Lucca.  His  progress  in  learning  was 
so  rapid,  that  Beza  procured  him  to  be  appointed  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Geneva  when  he  was 
but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1608  he  was  made 
pastor,  or  parish  minister,  and  in  the  following  year  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  While  travelling  in  Italy  about  1608, 
he  became  acquainted  at  Venice  with  the  celebrated  Sarpi 
and  his  friend  Father  Fulgeniio,  both  antagonists  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some  talk 
and  correspondence  between  them  about  attempting  a  reli- 
gious  reform  in  Italy,  but  Shirpi's  caution  and  maturer 
judgment  checked  the  fervour  of  the  other  two.  Diodati 
afterwards  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Geneva 
Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  consideration 
of  his  theological  learning,  he  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Ge- 
neva on  several  missions,  first  to  the  reformed  churches  in 
France,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Holland,  where  he  at- 
tended the  Synod  of  Dort  1618-19,  and  although  a  foreigner, 
he  was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  to  draw  up  the  acts  of 
that  assembly.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  conaemnation  of 
the  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants  as  they  were  called.  Diodati 
was  also  distinguished  as  a  preacher ;  in  his  sermons  he 
spoke  witb  conscientious  frankness,  without  any  regard  to 
worldly  considerations.  He  published  an  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  1607,  and  afterwards  a  French  transla- 
tion which  was  not  completed  till  1644,  having  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the  clergy  of  Geneva.  Diodati 
died  at  Geneva  in  1649.  He  wrote  also,  *  Annotationes  in 
Biblia,'  fol.  Geneva  1607,  which  were  translated  into  English, 
and  published  in  London,  1648,  and  numerous  theological 
and  controversial  works,  among  others,  •  De  Fictitio  Ponti- 
ficiorum  Purgatorio,'  1619 ;  *  De  justa  Secessione  Reforma- 
torum  ab  Ecclesia  Romana,'  1628 ; '  De  Ecclesia ;' '  De  Anti- 
christo,'  &c.  Senebier,  in  his  *  Histoire  Litt6raire  de  Gendve,' 
gives  a  catalogue  of  Diodati's  works.  He  also  wrote  an  an- 
swer to  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  London,  in  reply  to 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  some  members  of  that  assembly, 
and  which  was  published  in  Newcastle,  1647.  In  it  Dio- 
dati deplores  the  troubles  both  religious  and  civil  which 
had  broken  out  in  England,  and  deprecates  the  continua- 
tion of  a  struggle  in  which  men, '  having  lost  sight  of  the 
original  causes  that  began  the  war,  were  excited  by  the  new 
mutual  injuries  freshly  done  or  received,  the  two  parties 
being  far  more  divided  by  an  odious  difference  of  reproach- 
ful names  than  really  by  the  cause  itself.*  Diodati  trans- 
lated also  into  French  Edwin  Sandy's  '  Account  of  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  West,*  Geneva,  1626. 

DIODO'RUS,  a  Greek  historian  born  at  Agyrium  in 
Sicily.  {Biblioth,  Hist,,  lib.  i.  c.  5.)  Our  principal  data  for 
the  chronology  of  his  life  are  derived  from  his  own  work. 
It  appears  that  he  was  in  Egypt  about  the  1 80th  olympiad, 
60  B.C.  {BibL  Hist  i.  c.  44,  comp.  i.  c.  83) ;  that  his  history 
was  written  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar;  that  it  ended 
with  the  Gallic  war  of  that  general,  and  that  he  spent  thirty 
years  m  writing  it.  {Biblioth,  Histor.  i.  c.  4,  comp.  v.  c.  21 
and  2  J.)  In  addition  to  this,  Suidas  mentions  that  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  he  is  named  under  the  year 
49  B.C.  by  Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  of  Susebius.    The  title 
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of  the  great  work  of  Diodoms  is  the  *  Historical  Lilnary* 
(l3ifi\io9r}Kj]  i(TroQiKff)  or  *  The  Library  of  IlisloriLs'  (»)  niv 
IffTopiCJv  (3ii3\ioOv,KTi) ;  and  it  would  therefore  seem  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  author  as  a  compilation  from  all  ihe 
different  historical  works  existing  in  his  time.  It  was  di- 
vidofl  by  him  into  forty  books,  and  comprehended  a  ]iei  iod 
of  1138  years,  besides  the  time  preceding  the  Trojan  war 
{Biblioth.  Hist,  i.  c.  5.)  The  first  six  books  were  devotee: 
to  the  fabulous  history  anterior  to  this  event,  and  of  these 
the  three  former  to  the  antiquities  of  barbarian  states,  the 
three  latter  to  the  archceology  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  his- 
torian, though  treating  of  the  fabulous  history  of  the  barba- 
rians in  the  first  three  books,  enters  into  an  account  of  their 
manners  and  usages,  and  carries  down  the  history  of  these 
people  to  a  point  of  time  posterior  to  the  Trojan  war ;  thus 
in  the  first  book  he  gives  a  sketch  of  Egyptian  history  from 
the  reign  of  Menes  to  Amasis.  In  the  eleven  following  books 
he  detailed  the  different  events  which  happened  between 
the  Trojan  war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-three  books  containi^d  the  history  of 
the  world  down  to  the  Gallic  war  and  the  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain. {Bibfioih.  Hist.  i.  c.  4.)  Diodorus  asserts  that  ho 
bestowed  the  greatest  possible  pains  on  his  history,  and 
had  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  order  to  prosecute  his  investigations  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  He  resided  some  time  at  Rome,  and,  having 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  Latin  language,  was  enable<l 
to  consult  the  Roman  historians  in  the  originals.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  custom  so  common  among  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  of  interlarding  their  narratives  with  fictitious 
speeches,  to  which  he  says  (Bib,  Hist.  lib.  xx.  init.),  they 
made  the  whole  history  a  mere  appendix,  although  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  fault  in  the  xxi.  book  (Nie- 
huhr.  Hist.  Rom.  iii.,  note  848)  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  an  historian  never  to  omit  a  suitable 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  merited  praise  or  blame.  (Bibl. 
Hist.,  lib.  xi.)  Of  the  forty  books  of  Diodorus's  History  we 
possess  only  fifteen,  namely  books  i; — v.  and  books  xi.—xx., 
but  we  have  many  fragments  of  the  twenty-five  others,  to 
which  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  from 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  value  of  the  Bibliotheca 
and  the  merits  of  the  author,  the  most  discrepant  opinions 
have  been  entertained  by  modem  writers.  The  Spanish 
scholar.  Vivos,  called  him  a  mere  tritler,  and  Jean  Bodin 
accused  him,  in  no  sparing  terms,  of  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness, while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  defended  and 
extolled  by  many  emin'ent  critics  as  an  accurate  and  able 
writer.  The  principal  fault  of  Diodorus  seems  to  have  been 
the  too  great  extent  of  his  work.  It  was  not  possible  for 
any  man,  hving  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  write  an  unex- 
ceptionable universal  history :  indeed  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anyone  writer  could,  even  at  the  present  day,  suc- 
cessfully accomplish  so  difficult  a  task,  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's *  History  of  the  World*  is  a  proof  that  men  of  the 
greatest  ability  are  liable  to  failure  in  such  an  attempt.  It 
is  not,  then,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Diodorus,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  should  have 
fallen  into  a  number  of  particular  errors,  and  should  have 
placed  too  much  reliance  on  authorities  sometimes  far  ttoxa 
trustworthy.  Wherever  he  speaks  from  his  own  observations 
he  may,  perhaps,  generally  be  relied  on,  but  when  he  is  com- 
piling from  the  writings  of  others  he  has  shown  little  judg- 
ment in  his  selection,  and  has  in  many  cases  proverl  himself 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  the  fabulous  and  the 
true.  In  some  instances,  as  in  his  account  of  E^pt  (see  De- 
scription of  the  Tomb  of  Osymandyas),  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  he  is  speaking  as  an  eye-witness  or  upnon  the 
report  of  others.  We  must  not  blame  him  for  giving  a 
Greek  colouring  to  the  manners  of  other  nations  which  he 
describes,  for  it  was  the  common  practice  of  Greek  writers 
to  do  so,  and  he  has  not  erred  so  much  in  this  respect  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Although  he  professes  to  have 
paid  great  attention  to  chronology,  his  dates  are  frequently 
and  obviously  incorrect.  (See  DodweU's  Armal,  Thuq/did. 
and  Clinton's  FasH  Hellenici,  ii.,  p.  259  and  elsewhere  ; 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  Borne,  il,  and  note  1281.)  However,  wo  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  particulars  which  but  for  him  we 
should  never  have  known,  and  we  must  regret  that  we  have 
lost  the  last  and  probably  most  valuable  portion  of  his  works, 
as  even  by  the  fragments  of  ihem  which  remain  we  are  en- 
abled in  many  places  to  correct  the  errors  of  Livy.  The  style 
of  Diodorus,  though  not  very  pure  or  elegant^  is  suf&cieptly 
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perspicuous,  and  presents  few  difficulties,  except  where  the 
MSS.  are  defective,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  (Niehuhr, 
Hist.  Home,  vol.  iii.  note  297  and  elsewhere.) 

The  best  editions  of  Diodorus  are  Wesseling's,  Amstel., 
1745,  two  vols.fol. ;  that  printed  at  Deux-Ponts,  1793—1801, 
and  Dindorfs,  Lips.,  1829—33,  five  vols.  8vo.,  which  con- 
tains the  Vatican  Excerpta.  There  is  also  a  smaller  edition 
by  Dindorf  in  four  vols.  12rao.,  Lips.,  1826.  Diodorus  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Terrasson,  and  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  new  translation  by  Miot  appeared  at  Paris.  A 
German  translation  of  Diodorus  was  begun  by  F.  And. 
Stroth  (1782-1785),  and  finished  by  T.  F.  Sal.  Kaltwasser 
(1786-1787).  Amyot  translated  into  French  books  xi.  toxvii. 
of  Diodorus's  History. 

DICECIA,  the  twenty-second  class  in  the  artificial  method 
used  by  Linna)U8  in  arranging  plants.  It  comprehends 
Buch  genera  as  have  male  or  stamen-bearing  flowers  on 
one  plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing  flowers  on  another, 
as  willows.  Hence  all  plants  having  the  sexes  thus  distin- 
guished are  called  dioecious. 

DIO'GENES,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  was  the  son  of 
Hicesius,  a  money-changer  of  Sinope.     His  father  and 
himself  were  expelled  from  their  native  place  on  a  charge 
of  adulterating  the  coinage,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
Hicesius  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  there,  while 
Diogenes  escaped  to  Athens.    On  his  arrival  at  that  city, 
he  betook  himself  to  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic,  who  repulsed 
him  rudely  according  to  his  custom,  and  even  on  one  oc- 
casion threatened  to  strike  him.     *  Strike  me,'  said  the 
Sinopian,  *  for  you  will  never  get  bo  hard  a  stick  as  to  keep 
me  from  you  while  you  speak  what  I  think  worth  hearing.' 
The  philosopher  was  so  pleased  with  this  reply  that  he  at 
once  admitted  him  among  his  scholars.    Diogenes  was  soon 
distinguished  for  his  extraordinary  neglect  of  personal  con- 
veniences, and  by  a  sarcastic  and  sneering  petulance  in  all 
that  he  said.     He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  double  robe, 
which  8er\'ed  him  as  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  coverlet  by  night, 
and  carried  a  wallet  to  receive  alms  of  food.     His  abode 
was  a  cask  in  the  temple  of  Cybele.    In  the  summer  he 
rolled  liimself  in  the  burning  sand,  and  in  the  winter  clung 
to  the  images  in  the  street  covered  with  snow,  in  order  that 
he  might  accustom  himself  to  endure  all  varieties  of  weather. 
A  great  number  of  his  witty  and  biting  apophthegms  are 
detailed  by  his  namesake  and  biographer  (Diog.  Laert,  vi., 
c.  2).     Ho  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  bade  him  ask  for  whatever  he  wanted.    *  Do  not  throw 
your  shadow  upon  me,'  was  the  Cynic's  only  request.     It  is 
reported  that  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  his  originality 
that  he  exclaimed,  *  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to 
be  Diogenes.'     Being  taken  by  a  piratical  captain  named 
Scirpalus,  while  sailing  from  Athens  to  iEgina,  he  was 
carried  to  Crete,  and  there  sold  to  Xeniades,  of  Corinth,  who 
took  him  home  to  educate  his  children.     He  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  situation  so  faithfully  and  so  successfully,  that 
Xeniades  went  about  saying  that  a  good  genius  had  come 
into  his  house;  and, be  was  so  well  treated  by  his  master 
that  he  refused  an  offer  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  ransom 
him  from  slavery.    He  spent  his  time  principally  in  the 
Cranium,  a  gymnasium  near  Ck>rinth,  where  he  died  in 
the  same  vear,  and,  according  to  one  account,  on  the  same 
day  with  Alexander  the  Great  (323  b.c.),  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90  years.    A  number  of  works  attributed  to  him  are 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  none  of  them  are 
extant.     For  the  general  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which 
Diogenes  belonged,  the  reader  may  consult  the  article 
Cynics.    The  following  are  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions 
ascribed  to  him  by  his  biographer.     He  thought  exercise 
(dffKrjfni)  was  indispensable,  and  able  to  effect  anything; 
that  there  wer6  two  kinds  of  exercise,  one  of  the  mind  and 
the  other  of  the  body,  and  that  one  of  these  was  of  no 
value  without  the  other.    By  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
he  did  not  mean  the  prosecution  of  any  science  or  the  ac- 
quirement of  any  mental  accomplishment ;  all  such  things 
he  considered  as  useless ;   but  he  intended  such  a  culti- 
vttt  joii  Of  the  mind  tis  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy 
and  virtuous  state,  and  produce  upon  it  an  effect  analogous 
to  that  which  exercise  produces  u])on  the  body.   He  adopted 
Plito's  doctrine,  that  there  should  be  a  community  of  wives 
and  chUdrcn,   and  held  with  the  Dorian  lawgivers;  that 
order  (KotrpLos)  was  the  basis  of  civil  government. 

DIO'GENES  of  Apollonia,  so  called  from  his  birth- 
pkce,  a  town  in  Crete,  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes 
and  a  contemporary  of  Auaxagoras.    The  years  in  which 


he  was  bom  and  died  are  not  known,  as  is  the  case  who 
with  his  master  Anaximenes.    But  the  birth-year  of  his 
contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  Anaxagoraa  is  known  to  be 
500  B.  c. ;  and  Diogenes  would  most  probably  be  about  the 
same  age,  or  perhaps  rather  younger.      Sidonius   Apol- 
linaris  (xv.  91)  speaks  of  Diogenes  as  younger  than  Aiiax- 
agoras,  —  'junior  collega  AnaxagoreeJ     Schleicrmscher, 
who  is  followed  by  Schaubach,  the  editor  of  the  fragsaaCs 
of  Anaxagoras,  affirms  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
fragments  of  the  two  philosophers,  that  Diogenes  precedd 
Anaxagoras.     But  Diogenes  might  have  written    h^a^ 
Anaxagoras,  and  yet  have  been  his  junior,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Empedocles.  (Aristotle  Met.  i.  iii.,  p.  843  B.) 
Diogenes  followed  Anaximenes  in  making  air  the  primal 
element  of  all  things,  that  out  of  which  the  whole  material 
universe  was  formed;  but  he  invested  this  air  with  the 
property  of  intelligence,  or  with  what  is  called  by  St  Au- 
gustin  a  divine  virtue,  thus  approximating  but  not  attain- 
mg  to  the  system  of  Anaxagoras.    It  was  reserved  for  this 
last  philosopher  to  separate  mind  from  matter.    *  As  the 
contemplation  of  animal  life,*  says  Mr.  Thirlwall,  *  had  led 
Anaximenes  to  adopt  air  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  a  latCT 
philosopher,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  carried  this  analogy 
farther,  and  reganled  the  universe  as  issuing  ftxim  an  intel- 
Ugent  principle,  by  which  it  was  at  once  vivified  and  ordered 
— a  rational  as  well  as  sensitive  soul — still  without  recog- 
nizing any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.'  (Hist.  </ 
Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  134.)   Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor,,  L  12)  re^^ 
sents  Diogenes  as  making  air  his  deity. 

He  wrote  several  books  on  Cosmology  (irtpl  ^vmac) ;  and 
the  first  sentence  of  his  work  isgi^en  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
in  two  places  (vi.  8J  ;  ix.  57).  Tne  fragments  which  remain 
have  been  recently  collected  and  edited  by  Panrerbeiter. 

There  is  an  essay  on  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes,  by 
SclileieruMusher,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Aci^eniy  for 
1815;  and  a  contribution  i&the  chronologv  of  bi3  life  in 
an  article  on  the  early  Ionic  philosophers,  by  Mr.  Clinton, 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  92.  For  general 
information  concerning  him  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  ix.  9 ;  Bayle's  Dictionary ;  and  Fabricii 
Biblioiheca  Grceca,  ed.  Harles,  voL  iL,  p.  666. 

DIO'GENES,  sumamed  Laertius,  because  he  was  bom 
at  Laertes,  in  C^ilicia,  is  well  known  as  the  biographer 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  But  though  he  has  described 
the  lives  of  others,  he  has  given  us  no  account  of  himself, 
and  we  know  nothing  about  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  that  he  was 
an  Epicurean.  The  work  by  which  Diogenes  is  known  is 
a  crude  contribution  towards  the  history  of  philosophy. 
It  contauis  a  brief  account  of  the  lives,  doctrines,  and 
sayinffs  of  most  persons  who  had  been  called  philosophers ; 
and  though  the  author  is  evidently  a  most  unfit  person  for 
the  task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  and  has  shown 
very  little  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  execution, 
the  book  is  useful  as  a  collection  of  &cts  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  learned,  and  entertaining  as  a  sort  of 
omniana  on  the  subject.  The  article  on  Epicnms  is  va- 
luable as  containing  some  original  letters  of  thoat  philo- 
sopher, which  comprise  a  pretty  satisfiictory  epitome  oi  the 
Epicurean  doctrines,  and  are  very  useful  to  the  readers  itf 
Lucretius.  The  most  convenient  edition  of  Diogenes  is 
that  by  H.  G.  Hiibner,  lips.,  1828-31,  in  ^two  volumes 
octavo. 

DIOIS,  the  territory  in  France  of  which  Die  was  the 
capital    [Dauphinb;  DndME.] 
DIOME'DEA.    [Albatross.] 

DION,  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hipparinnsi  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  that  city«  lived  under  the  reigns  of  both  the  Dionysli. 
He  was  originally  introduced  to  Dionysius  the  elder,  by  his 
sister  Aristomache,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  but  bis  own 
merit  appears  afterwards  to  have  gained  him  so  much  fa- 
vour at  court,  that  he  could  speak  to  Dionysius  with  the 
freedom  of  an  equal.  He  had  early  become  the  disciple  of 
Plato  whom  Dionysius  had  invited  to  Syracuse,  and  Plato 
is  said  to  have  considered  him  the  most  ardent  of  his  pupdi>. 
Soon  after  liis  accession,  the  younger  Dionysius  began  to 
show  the  effects  of  an  imperfect  and  vicious  education, 
while  in  private  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses, k  he  prospects  of  his  country  roused  Dion,  and  be 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  errors  and  to  supply  the 
defieioncics  of  the  tyrant  by  prudent  couns^  and  exhorta- 
tions. An  ong  other  thingii  he  advised  him  to  invite  FiSto 
to  revi^t  the  Byraeusan  court,  settmg*^  forth  the  advantage 
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wnich  he  would  derive  from  his  conversation  and  know- 
ledge. Dionysius  wrote  a  letter  of  invitation,  but  the  phi- 
losopher had  not  forgotten  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  the  tyrant's  father,  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  go.  The  pre- 
sence of  Plato  was  dreaded  by  the  dissolute  courtiers  who 
surrounded  Dionysius,  and  to  counteract  any  influence  he 
might  have,  they  obtained  the  recall  of  Philistus,  whose 
talents  and  tyrannical  tendencies  they  thought  were  likely 
to  be  a  match  for  the  philosopher.  The  enemies  of  Dion 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  opportunity  to  insinuate 
suspicions  of  Dion's  loyalty,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
his  banishment.  He  went  first  to  Italy  and  then  to  Greece, 
where  he  received  the  highest  honours.  Dionysius  how- 
ever endeavoured  to  embitter  his  exile,  and  soon  confis- 
cated his  lands  and  effects,  and  forced  his  wife  to  marry 
another  person.  Dion  no  sooner  heard  of  this  outrage,  than 
he  determined  to  make  an  eflfort  to  expel  the  tyrant. 
Tliough  dissuaded  by  Plato,  he  becan  to  raise  troops  pri- 
vately, and  at  last  assembled  his  forces  to  the  number  of 
about  eight  hundred  in  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  whence  he 
sailed  to  Sicily.  On  landing,  he  found  tnat  Dionysius  was 
absent  in  Italy,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  by  the 
people  with  great  joy.  Dionysius  on  his  return  to  Sicily, 
mnde  some  fruitless  attempts  to  regain  his  influence,  but 
after  several  defeats  was  forced  to  qait  the  island  for  Italy. 
Dion,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  favour  pf  his  country- 
men, and  by  the  influence  oi  Heraclides,  who  estranged 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  him.  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Sicilv ;  he  was  afterwards  recalled,  but  was  treacherously 
murdered,  B.C.  354,  at  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  by  his 
supposed  friend  Calippus,  an  Athenian.  His  death  was 
generally  regretted,  and  in  honour  of  his  high  courage  and 
patriotism  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  at  the  public 
expense.  (Diodorus  Siculus  xvi.  6 — 20;  Plutarch,  Life  (^ 
Dion  :  Nepas,  Li/e  qf  Dion.) 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  or  Cocceius,  was 
the  son  of  Cassius  Apronianus,  a  Roman  Senator,  and  born 
at  Nicaja  in  Bilhynia  about  a.  d.  155.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  descended  from  Dion  Chrysostom,  and  it  was 
from  this  branch  of  his  family  that  he  took  the  name  of 
Dion.  Thus  though  he  was  on  his  mother's  side  of  Greek 
descent,  and  though  in  his  writings  he  adopted  the  then 
prevailing  language  of  his  native  province,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Roman.  Under  Commodus  he  lived  in  Rome, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  i*ank  of  Senator.  After  the  death  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  under  whom  he  held  no 
public  oflice,  he  was  made  governor  of  Smyrna  and  Perga- 
mus  by  Macrinus.  He  was  afterwards  consul  and  procon- 
sul in  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  Pannonia,  probably  under 
Alexander  Severus  (Suidas  Ai'wv),  who  esteemed  him  so 
highly  as  to  make  him  consul  for  the  second  time  with  him- 
self. In  his  old  age  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  his  native 
country.     fPhotius,  Dion  Cassius,) 

Dion  wrote  a 'History  of  Rome  in  Greek,  from  the  arrival 
of  .Eneas  in  Italy  and  the  foundation  of  Alba  and  Rome  to 
A  D.  229.  To  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  his  history  was 
only  a  rapid  sketch,  but  from  that  date  and  more  particu- 
larly from  the  time  of  Commodus,  when  he  is  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  his  narrative  is  very  complete.  Of  the  first 
36  books  there  are  only  fragments  extant :  but  there  is  a 
considerable  fragment  of  the  35th  book  on  the  war  of  Lu- 
cuUus  against  Mithridates,  and  of  the  36th,  on  the  war 
with  the  Pirates  and  the  expedition  of  Pompey  against 
Mithridates.  The  following  books  to  the  54Ui  inclusive 
are  nearly  all  entire:  they  comprehend  a  period  from  b.  c. 
6.5  to  B.C.  10,  or  from  the  Eastern  campaign  of  Pompey  and 
the  death  of  Mithridates  to  the  death  of  Agrippa.  Ilie  55th 
book  has  a  considerable  gap  in  it.  The  56th  to  the  60th, 
both  included,  which  comprehend  the  period  from  a.d.  9  to 
A.D.  54,  are  complete,  and  contain  the  events  from  the  de- 
feat of  Varus  in  Germany  to  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Of  the 
following  20  books  we  have  only  fragments,  and  the  meagre 
abridgment  of  Xiphilinus.  The  80th  or  last  book  compre- 
hends the  period  from  a.d.  222  to  a  J).  229,  in  the  rei^  of 
Alexander  Severus.  The  abridgment  of  Xiphilinus,  as 
now  extant,  commences  with  the  35th,  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  the  80th  book :  it  is  a  very  indifferent  performance. 

The  fragments  of  the  first  36  books,  as  now  collected, 
are,  1,  those  called  Valesiana,  which  were  collected  by 
Henri  of  Valois  from  various  Scholiasts,  Lexicographers  and 
grammarians.  2,  The  Fragment  a  Peiresciana,  taken  from 
the  great  work  or  compilation  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogcn-  , 


netus.  [Byzantium,  p.  81.]  3,  Fragment  a  Ursiniana,  alao 
taken  from  the  same  compilation  of  Constantinus  Porphv- 
rogennetus.  4.  Excei*pta  Vaticana  by  Mai,  which  contaiit 
fragments  of  books  1 — 35  and  61 — 80,  have  been  publishea 
in  the  second  volume  of  tlic  Scriptonmi  VeterumNovaCol- 
lectio,  pp.  135 — 233.  To  these  are  added  the  fragments 
of  an  unknown  continuator  of  Dion  (pp.  234  —  246), 
which  go  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino.  Other  frag- 
ments from  Dion,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  first  35  books, 
also  published  in  the  same  collection  (pp.  527 — 567),  were 
found  by  Mai  in  two  Vatican  MSS.,  which  contain  a  syl- 
loge  or  collection  made  by  Maximus  Planudes. 

The  annals  of  Zonaras  contain  numerous  extracts  from 
Dion. 

Dion  as  an  historian  is  not  characterized  by  any  great 
critical  power  or  judgment :  indeed  his  own  remarks  are 
sometimes  trifling.  His  style  is  generally  clear,  though  there 
are  occasionally  obscure  passages  where  there  appears  to  be 
no  corruption  in  the  text.  His  diligence  is  unquestionable, 
and  from  his  opportunities  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  empire  during  the  period  for  which  he  is 
a  contemporary  authority,  and  indeed  we  may  assign  a  high 
value  to  his  history  of  the  whole  period  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  age.  Nor  is  his  history  without  value 
for  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history,  in  which  though 
he  has  feillen  into  errors,  like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  who  have  handled  the  same  obscure  subject  [Dic- 
tator], he  still  enables  us  to  correct  some  erroneous  state- 
ments of  JAvy  and  Dionysius. 

Other  writings  are  attributed  to  Dion;  among  them  a 
life  of  Arrian  by  Suidas  (A/wv). 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dion  was  by  R. 
Stephens,  Paris  1548,  fol.  from  one  MS.,  and  that  very  in- 
correct and  defective.  Between  this  edition  and  that  of 
Reimar  there  were  several  editions.  J.  Alb.  Fabricius  un- 
dertook a  new  edition  of  Dion,  but  dying  before  he  had 
completed  his  labour,  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  H. 
S.  Reimar,  his  son  in  law,  who  published  the  new  edition 
at  Hamburg  1751 — 1752,  2  vols.  fol.  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. The  edition  of  Reimar  is  valuable,  as  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  labours  of  all  his  predecej-sors,  arranged  the 
fragments  in  order,  and  improved  the  text  and  translation, 
to  which  he  added  notes.  Some  fragments  were  afterwards 
discovered  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  by  Morelli, 
and  published  by  him  at  Bassano  in  1798,  8vo.  They  tvere 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1800,  fol.,  in  a  form  to  accompany  the 
edition  of  Reimar. 

The  small  Tauchnitz  print  of  Dion  Cassius,  4  vols.  16mo., 
contains  the  fragments.  The  most  recent  and  perhaps  most 
useful  edition  is  by  F.  W.  Sturz,  Leipzig,  1824,  1825,  8  vols. 
8vo.  There  are  several  German  translations  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius: the  most  recent  is  by  F.  Lorentz,  Jena,  1826,  4  vols. 
8vo.  There  is  an  old  French  translation  from  the  Latin, 
by  D^roziers,  1542,  fol. 

DION,  surnamed  Chry6stomu8,  or  the  Golden-mouthed, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his  style,  the  son  of  Pasi- 
crates,  a  man  of  consideration  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  was 
a  sophist  and  stoic.  He  was  in  Egypt  when  Vespasian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  own  army,  came 
there,  and  was  consulted  by  that  prince  on  the  proper  course 
to  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances.  Dion  had  the  can- 
dour, or,  as  some  may  think,  the  want  of  judgment,  to  advise 
him  to  restore  the  republic.  Afterwards  he  resided  for 
some  years  at  Rome,  till  one  of  his  friends,  having  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Domitian,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  Dion,  fearing  for  himself,  fled  to  the  modern  Moldavia* 
wh^e  he  remained  till  the  tyrant's  death,  labouring  for  his 
subsistence  with  his  own  hands,  and  possessing  no  books  but 
the  Pluedon  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes  'itipt  napairpur^uac. 
Domitian  having  been  assassinated,  the  legions  quartered  on 
the  Danube  were  about  to  revolt,  when  Dion  got  upon  an 
altar  and  harangued  them  so  effectually  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  Dion  was  in  high  fa- 
vour with  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  when  the  latter  triumphed 
after  his  Dacian  victories  the  orator  sat  in  the  emperor's  car 
in  the  procession.  He  returned  to  Bithynia,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  h\A  life.  Accusations  of  peculation 
and  treason  were  brought  against  him,  but  rejected  as  fri- 
volous. Dion  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but  it  is  not  known  ia 
what  year.  We  have  eighty  orations  attributed  to  him,  which 
are  very  prettily  written,  but  not  of  much  intrinsic  value. 
The  best  edition  is.  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  Svo.,  Lips.,  1784. 
The  name  Cocceianus,  which  Pliny  (Epist.  x.  85,  86)  gives 
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to  Dion,  probably  refers  to  his  tjonnect ion  with  the  Emperor 
Cocccius  Ner^a. 

DION/IiA,  a  most  singular  herbaceous  plant,  remarkable 
for  the  irritability  of  its  leaves,  which,  when  brushed  against 
by  an  insect,  will  suddenly  close  upon  it  and  hold  it  fast, 
whence  it  is  often  called  Venus's  Fly-trap  and  the  Carolina 
Catchtty  plant  It  is  botanically  related  to  the  Drosera,  or 
sundew,  which  has  also  the  property  of  seizing  insects  by 
its  viscid  hairs,  but  differs  so  much  as  to  have  led  some  bota- 
nists to  doubt  whether  it  really  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
order.  Its  flower-branches,  for  example,  are  not  rolled  up 
before  they  unfold,  but  have  a  straight  aestivation ;  the  pla- 
centa) of  the  fruit  are  stationed  at  the  base  of  the  one-celled 
capsule ;  the  stigma  is  a  lacerated  fringed  brush,  and  there 
are  other  differences ;  but  upon  the  whole,  it  is  probably  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  droseraceous  order. 

Dionaea  lias  broad  stalked  leaves,  spreading  in  a  circle 
round  the  bottom  of  the  flower  stem.  Its  flower  stem  rises 
straight  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  cyme  of  small  greenish-white  flowers,  each  of 
which  has  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  five  wedge-shaped  notched 
petals,  ten  hypogynous  stamens,  and  an  oN-ary  shaped  like 
some  of  the  old  Grennan  wine-bottles,  round  at  the  bottom, 
and  tapering  suddenly  into  a  short  neck  or  st}le.  The  best 
modern  account  of  its  habits  has  been  given  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Curtis,  who  thus  speaks  of  it  from  his  obseriations  upon 
the  plant  in  its  native  bogs.  *  The  Dionaea  muicipula  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Newbern,  N.  Carolina,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayctteville.  It  is  stated 
moreover  to  grow  along  the  lower  branches  of  the  Santee, 
in  S.  Carolina ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  inhabits 
the  savannahs,  more  or  less  abundantly,  from  the  latter 
place  to  Newbern.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  for  many 
miles  around  Wilmington  in  every  direction.  The  leaf, 
which  is  the  only  remarkable  part,  springs  from  the  root, 
spreading  upon  the  ground  at  a  little  elevation  above  it  It 
is  composed  of  a  broad  stalk,  like  the  leaf  of  an  orange-tree, 
wineed,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  which  at  the  end 
suddenly  expands  into  a  thick  and  somewhat  rigid  blade,  the 
two  sides  of  which  are  semicircular,  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  across,  and  fringed  round  their  edges  with  somewhat 
rigid  ciliflB,  or  long  hairs,  like  eye-lashes.  The  leaf,  indeed, 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  two  upper  eyelfds,  joined  at 
their  bases.  Each  portion  of  the  leaf  is  a  little  concave  on 
the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  three  delicate,  hair-like 
organs,  in  such  an  order  that  an  insect  can  hardly  traverse 
it  without  interfering  with  one  of  them,  when  the  two  sides 
suddenly  collapse  and  oncloso  their  prey,  with  a  force  sur- 
passing an  insect's  atterni^ts  to  escape.  The  fringe  or  hairs 
of  the  opposite  sides  interlace,  like  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  clasped  together.  The  sensitiveness  resides  only  in 
these  hair-like  processes  on  the  inside,  as  the  leaf  may  be 
touched  or  pressed  in  any  other  part  without  sensible  effects. 
The  little  prisoner  is  not  crushed  and  suddenly  destroyed, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed ;  for  I  have  often  liberated  cap- 
tive flies  and  spiders,  which  sped  away  as  fieist  as'  fear  or  joy 
could  hasten  them.  At  other  times,  I  have  found  them 
ttnveloped  in  a  fluid  of  mucilaginous  consistence,  which 
seems  to  act  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  less 
consumed  by  it.  This  circumstance  has  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  insects  being  made  subservient  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant,  through  an  apparatiis  of  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  the  leaves.  But  as  I  have  not  examined  sufficiently 
to  pronounce  on  the  universality  of  this  result,  it  will  re- 
quire further  observation  and  experiment  on  the  spot  to 
ascei-tain  its  nature  and  importance. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  food  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  though,  like  com- 
post, it  may  increase  its  growth  and  vigour.  But  however 
obscure  and  uncertain  may  be  the  final  purpose  of  such  a 
singular  organization,  if  it  were  a  problem  to  construct  a 
plant  with  reference  to  entrapping  insects,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  form  and  organization  better  adapted  to  secure 
that  end,  than  are  found  in  the  Dionaaa  muscipula.  I 
therefore  deem  it  no  credulous  inference  that  its  leaves  are 
constructed  for  that  specific  object,  whether  insects  sub- 
ser\'e  the  purpose  of  nourishment  to  the  plant  or  not  It 
is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  they  are  subject  to  blind 
accident  and  sometimes  close  upon  straws,  as  well  as  in- 
sects. It  would  be  a  curious  vegetable,  indeed,  that  had  a 
faculty  of  distinguishing  bodies,  and  recoiled  at  the  touch 
of  one,  while  it  quietly  submitted  to  violence  from  another. 
Such  capricious  sensitiveness  is  not  a  property  of  the  vege- 


table kingdom.  The  spider's  net  is  spread  to  ensnare  flies, 
yet  it  catches  whatever  falls  upon  it ;  and  the  ant-lion  is 
roused  from  his  hiding-place  by  the  fall  of  a  pebble  ;  so 
much  are  insects,  also,  subject  to  the  blindness  of  accident.' 
We  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  American  author's  con 
jecture  that  the  trapped  insects  may  contribute  to  the  nou- 
rishment «of  the  leaf  of  DionoDa,  that  leaves  have  actually 
been  fed  with  chopped  meat,  and  have  been  found  to  be- 
come more  healthy  and  vigorous  in  consequence  of  this 
artificial  stimulus. 

DION  Y'SIA(  Awvv^Mt),  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  god 
Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  The  most  important  of  such  festivals, 
and  those  which  alone  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned, 
were  held  at  Athens  and  in  Attica ;  and  these  are  important 
by  reason  of  their  being  the  occasions  on  which  all  the  dra- 
matic eidiibitions  of  the  Athenians  took  place.  Both  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  Athenians  arose  ultimately  from 
parts  of  ceremonies,  which  prevailed  in  very  early  times 
among  the  Greeks,  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  (Aristot. 
Poet,  4.  14);  and  it  is  alike  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of 
this  origin,  that  the  dramatic  exhibitions  and  contests 
amon^  the  Athenians,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times 
at  which  we  can  trace  them,  always  took  place  at  some  one 
of  the  Attic  Dionysia. 

These  Attic  Dionysia  were  four  in  number.  Enumerated 
in  the  order  of  time,  according  to  the  Attic  year,  they  were 
1,  The  Lesser  or  Rural  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Posei- 
deon ;  2,  The  Lencea,  held  in  the  month  Gamelion ;  3,  The 
Anthesteria,  held  in  the  month  Anthesterion ;  and  4,  The 
Great  or  City  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Elaphebolion. 
They  were  held  in  four  consecutive  mouths,  the  first  of 
which,  Poseideon,  coincides  with  part  of  December  and 
part  of  Januar)',  and  the  last,  Elaphebolion,  with  part  of 
March  and  part  of  April. 

Until  recently,  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia  wns 
always  supposed  to  be  three ;  the  fourth  being  made  to  dis- 
appear by  identifying  theLenna,  the  second  which  we  have 
named,  either  with  the  Anthesteria  or  with  the  Rural  Dio- 
nysia. But  the  incorrectness  of  both  these  opinions,  and 
the  separate  existence  of  the  Lcntea,  have  been  established 
unanswerably  by  Boeekh,  the  author  of  the  Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  in  an  essay  published  in  1819  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  argument  contained 
in  this  cs£ay ;  but  the  reader  may  see  an  abstract  of  the 
essay  in  an  article  on  the  Attic  Dionj-sia  by  Mr.  Thirlwall,  in 
the  Philological  Museum  (vol.  ii.  p'.  273),  and  a  very  brief 
notice  in  Buttman's  second  Excursus^  in  his  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes's  oration  against  Midias.  Viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  Attic  Drama,  the  question  which  is  handled  in 
Bopckh's  essay,  is  not  unimportant. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  these  festivals  separately,  and  iu 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  Attic  yey. 

1.  Tfie  Rural  or  Letser  Dionysia,  was  a  festival  cele- 
brated all  over  Attica,  the  other  three  being  confined  to 
Athens.  It  was  a  festival  of  the  vintage,  and  though  it 
may  appear  to  have  been  held  somewhat  late  in  the  year  (in 
the  latter  part  of  December^  was  not  held  later  than  the 
vintage  now  takes  place,  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  in  some 
of  the  vineyards  producing  the  Tokay  wine.  {PhU.  Mus.t 
vol.  ii.,  p.  296.)  The  Rural  Dionysia  were  celebrated  by 
means  or  separate  festivals  in  all  the  demes  of  Attica ;  the 
expenses  of  these  separate  festivals  fell  on  the  several 
demes ;  and  the  performances,  processions,  and  banquets, 
of  which  the  festivals  consisted,  were  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  several  demarchs.  It  is  inferred  from  the 
law  of  Evagoras,  cited  by  Demosthenes  (Mid.  p.  517),  and 
an  inscription  contained  in  Boeckh's  Public  ficonomy  of 
Athens  (App.  viii.),  that  Athens  joined,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rural  Dionysia,  in  the  festival  celebrated  at  Pirscus.  At 
the  dramatic  performances  of  these  rural  festivals,  plays 
that  had  before  been  represented  either  at  the  LensBa  or 
the  Great  Dionysia,  used  to  be  repeated.  Of  the  procession, 
in  which  was  carried  the  phallus,  and  in  which  was  sung 
the  phallic  hymn,  there  is  a  sketch  iu  miniature  in  the 
Acharmans  of  Aristophanes  (v.  230,  fol.). 

2.  The  Leruta,  so  called  from  a  wine-press  (Xi^vOc),  who9e 
erection,  in  an  inclosure  called  for  the  same  reason  Leneettm, 
lying  originally  a  little  out  of  the  city  igid  near  ft  marsh 
(Af/ivai),  it  vf^as  supposed  to  commemorate,  may,  like  the 
Rural  Dionysia,  be  considered  a  vintage-festival.  Boeekh 
thinks  that  a  festival  which  went  by  the  name  of  Ambrosia 
was  the  same  with  the  Leniea ;  and^  supposes,  in  order 
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to  explain  the  relation  of  this  festival  to  the  Rural  Dionysia, 
that,  after  the  general  vintaee  had  ended,  the  fruit  of  some 
vines  was  still  reserved  to  a  later  season,  and  that  from  this 
fruit  was  extracted  a  nectar,  which  heing  used  on  the  oc- 
casion of,  and  serving  to  distinguish,  this  festival,  might 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  Ambr<ma,  (See  P/UL  Mus,, 
voL  ii.,  p.  297.)  The  Lensea  were  celebrated  also  among 
the  Ionian  states  in  Asia  Minor,  they  having  carried  over 
with  them  at  their  migration  the  custom  of  the  mother- 
country;  and  the  Attic  month  Gamelion,  in  which  the 
Lensea  were  held,  received  in  the  Ionian  calendar  the 
name  Lcnneon.  In  Athens*  the  Lenea  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  king-archon.  and  were  celebrated 
uith  a  public  banquet  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
with  dramatic  exhibitions.  As  regards  these  last,  we 
find  that  they  consisted  chiefly  of  new  comedies.  There 
are,  however,  instances  of  tragedies  represented  at  the 
Lcnapa.  as  also  of  comedies  at  the  Great  Dionysia,  in  the 
performances  at  which  festival  tra^dies  greatly  predomi- 
nated. It  will  help  to  show  the  relation  between  the  Leneea 
and  tho  Great  Dionysia  that  at  the  former  foreigners  were 
not,  as  at  the  latter,  excluded  from  choruses,  and  also  that 
the  resident  aliens  (iikroiKoi)  might  at  the  Lenssa  ser\'e  as 
chora^y  which  again  was  not  permitted  at  the  Great 
Dionysia. 

3.  The  Anthesteria,  deriving  its  name  from  the  time  of 
year  at  which  it  was  held,  the  month  of  flowers,  is  a  festival 
differing  materially  from  the  other  three,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  have  comprehended  no  public  dramatic  perform- 
ances. It  is  inferred  however  by  Hermann,  from  a  law 
mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  (Pseud.  Plut. 
vi.  p.  253),  and  from  other  stray  allusions  to  contests  taking 
place  at  this  festival,  that  plays  were  now  rehearsed  before 
small  audiences,  which  were  to  be  performed  at  the  Great 
Dionysia  in  the  succeeding  month.  Neither  was  there  at 
the  Anthesteria,  as  at  the  Lena?a  and  Great  Dionysia,  a 
public  banquet  provided  by  the  state ;  but  a  certain  sum, 
it  is  supposed,  was  given  to  each  citizen,  with  which  he  was 
to  provide  his  own  repast.  (Plut.  Besp,  Ger.  Pr.  c.  25.) 
The  festival  lasted  during  three  days,  which  respectively 
bore  the  names  Pithoegia,  C/ioes,  and  Chytri,  On  the  first 
day,  as  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  name,  the  wine  of  the 
preceding  vintage  was  broached  and  tasted,  and  on  the 
second,  we  may  suppose,  the  new  wine  was  drunk.  This 
was  accounted  a  festival  of  CTcat  sanctity,  and  included 
many  mysterious  ceremonies  for  which  none  but  the  wife 
of  the  king-archon  and  a  small  number  of  priestesses 
iyipaipai)  were  qualified.  One  ceremony  was  a  mock 
marriage  between  the  king-nrchon's  wife  and  Dionysus. 
(Deraosth.  Nefpr^  p.  1 369.)  The  Anthesteria  were,  like  the 
Lenooa,  under  tho  siiperintendence  of  the  king-archon.  As 
during  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  slaves  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary freedom  durina:  this  festival ;  it  was  a  custom  also 
to  send  presents,  and,  as  at  the  Roman  Quinquatria,  to 
pay  one's  instructors  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anthesteria. 
(Athen.  x.  437.) 

4.  The  City  or  Great  Dionysia,  or  Dionysia  without  any 
epithet,  the  most  splendid  of  the  four  festivals,  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  chief  archon  (<fpx***'  irk»waoQ), 
This  festival  was  held  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  filled 
with  foreigners,  those  bringing  the  tribute  firom  her  de- 
pendent states,  and  others.  (Aristoph.  Ach,  474,  &c.)  It 
was  celebrated  with  a  public  banquet  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  with  dramatic  performances,  which  consisted 
chiefly,  as  has  been  said  in  describing  the  Lensa,  of  tra- 
gedies. Plays  which  hadonce  won  a  prize  were  not  allowed 
to  be  repeated,  though  a  special  exemption  from  this  rule 
was  granted  to  the  plays  of  iEschylus  upon  his  death,  and 
subseauently  to  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  And 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  may  conclude  from  instances,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  mention  of  the  regulation  in  the 
case  of  the  Lenaea,.  we  may  say  that  it  obtained  at  this  fes- 
tival also. 

The  times  and  occasions  of  the  institution  of  these  several 
festivals  are  wrapped  up  in  obscurity.  The  Rural  Dionysia, 
Lenssa,  and  Anthesteria,  were  connected  with  a  rural  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and  were,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  antecedent  to  the  Great  or  City  Dionvsia ;  and  it  is,  in 
comparison  with  this  festival  that  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  calls 
the  Anthesteria,  more  antient.  The  Lensea  and  Anthesteria 
yfexe  festivab  held  in  the  deme  LensDUS  before  it  was  in- 
closed within  the  city.  The  institution  of  the  Great  Dionysia 
geems  to  be  referred  to  in  a  legend,  which  relates  that 


Pegasus  brought  an  image  of  Dionysus  Eleuthereus  from 
Eleutherte  to  Athens.  Boeckh  connects  this  with  an  his- 
torical tradition  of  the  migration  of  the  Eleutherians  from 
their  town  to  Athens,  and  conjectures  that  the  migration, 
and,  as  he  supposes,  consequent  institution  of  the  Great 
Dionysia,  preceded  by  a  little  the  return  of  the  Heraclides 
(1124  B.C.).  Welcker,  who  assigns  to  the  epithet  Eleu- 
thereus and  other  epithets  of  Dionysus  a  political  meaning, 
connects  with  the  progress  of  his  rites  in  the  Athenian 
state  the  progress  of  poUtical  liberty.  A  short  sketch  of 
Welcker's  views,  which  were  propounded  by  him  in  his 
Nachtrag  {Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the  JEschylean 
Trilogy)^  is  given  in  the  article  in  the  Philological  Museum 
which  has  beien  already  referred  to. 

DION  YSIUS  THE  ELDER  was  born  at  Syracuse  about 
430  B.C.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  Syracuse,  between  the 
party  of  Diocles  and  that  of  Hermocrates,  who  was  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  Dionysius  took  part  with  the 
latter  and  was  wounded  in  an  attempt  which  Hermocrates 
made  to  take  possession  of  Syracuse.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Hermocrates.  Meantime  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  effected  their  second  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  hat 
taken  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  (Xenophon,  Het 
lenika^  ii.  2.)  All  Sicily  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  assembly  of  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  convoked  after  the  fhll  of  Agrigentum,  Dionysius 
accused  the  commanders  and  the  magistrates  of  neglect  and 
treachery.  In  consequence  of  this  charge  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  heavy  fine,  which  Philistus,  the  historian, 
paid  for  him,  and  he  then  repeated  his  charges  against  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  until  he  per- 
suaded the  people  to  change  the  military  commanders,  and 
appoint  new  ones,  among  whom  himself  was  one.  His  next 
measure  was  to  obtain  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  to  whom  he 
gave  arms.  Being  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gela,  then  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians,  he  effected  nothing  against  the  enemy, 
pretending  that  he  was  not  seconded  by  the  other  com- 
manders, and  his  friends  suggested  that  in  order  to  save  the 
state  the  supreme  power  ought  to  be  confided  to  one  man, 
reminding  the  people  of  the  times  of  Gelon,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Carthaginian  host  and  given  peace  to  Sicily. 
The  general  assembly  proclaimed  Dionysius  supreme  chief 
of  the  republic  about  405  B.C.  when  Dionysius  was  25  years 
of  age.  He  increased  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  enlisted  new 
ones,  and  under  pretence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person, 
formed  a  gu^rd  of  mercenaries.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
relief  of  Gela,  but  failed  in  his  attack  on  the  Cartha£inian 
camp ;  he  however  penetrated  into  the  town,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  he  advised  to  leave  it  quietly  in  the  nisht 
under  the  escort  of  his  troops.  On  his  retreat  he  persuaded 
those  of  Camarina  to  do  the  same.  This  raised  suspicions 
»mong  his  troops,  and  a  party  of  horsemen,  riding  on  before 
the  rest,  on  their  arrival  at  Syracuse  raised  an  insun-ection 
against  Dionysius,  plundered  his  house,  and  treated  his  wife 
■o  cruelly  that  she  died  in  consequence.  Dionysius,  with  a 
chosen  body,  followed  close  af\er,  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
Acradina,  forced  his  way  into  the  city,  put  to  death  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  remained  undisputed  possessor  of 
the  supreme  power.  The  CJarthaginians,  being  afflicted  by 
a  pestilence,  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  accepted 
by  Dionysius,  on  condition  tliat  they  should  retain,  besides 
their  old  colonies,  the  territories  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus, 
and  Himera ;  that  Gela  and  Camarina  snould  be  restored  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  that  Messana,  Syracuse,  Leontini,  and  the  whole 
eastern  division  of  the  island  as  well  as  the  towns  of  the 
Siculi,  in  the  interior,  should  remain  independent.  Himilco 
with  the  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Africa,  and  Diony 
sius  applied  himself  to  forti^  Smcuse,  and  especially  the 
island  (Jrtygia,  which  he  maae  nis  strong  hold,  and  which 
he  peopled  entirely  with  his  trusty  partisans  and  mercena- 
ries, by  the  aid  of  whom  he  put  down  several  revolts  which 
broke  out  against  him.  He  took,  partly  by  stratagem  and 
partly  by  force,  the  towns  of  Leontini,  Catana,  and  Naxus, 
and  subjected  them  to  Syracuse.  He  next  prepared 
for  a  new  war  against  Carthage  by  collecting  men  from 
every  quarter,  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  and 
inventing  new  engines  for  besieging  towns.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  404)  had  filled  the  Greek 
towns  of  Sicily  with  emigrants  and  disbanded  mercenaries, 
many  of  whom  Dionysius  enlisted  in  his  service.  In  the 
year'397  B.C.  he  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
and  proposed  the  war,  which  was  unanimously  voted,  and 
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vhich  was  begun  by  tbe  people  plunderinjf  tbo  bouses  and 
vessels  o/tbe  Carthaginian  traders.  Dionysius  sent  a  herald 
to  Carthage,  which  was  then  afflicted  by  the  plague,  to  de- 
clare war,  unless  all  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  were  evacu- 
ated. He  next  laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  princijxil 
Carthaginian  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  his  brother  Leptines 
attacked  by  sea.  In  this  siejre  he  tried  his  new  engines, 
which  battered  down  the  walls,  and  the  town  being  taken, 
the  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  sold,  and  an  immense 
booty  was  made  by  the  Syracusans.  Dionysius  reduced  also 
the  other  towns  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  except  Panor- 
mos,  Soloeis,  and  Egeste.  Meantime  the  Carthaginians  col- 
lected a  large  force  under  Himilco,  who  landed  at  Panonn(>s, 
while  his  fleet  took  the  island  of  Lipara ;  he  then  marched 
against  Messana,  which  he  took  and  destroyed ;  and  thence 
advanced  towards  Syracuse.  Most  of  the  towns  inhabited  by 
the  Siculi  joined  the  Carthaginians.  Onaniving  atTaurome- 
nium  Himilco  found  his  way  along  the  sea-coast,  but  was 
stopped  by  a  great  eruption  of  lava  from  ilJtna,  and  was 
obliged  to  march  round  by  the  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Meantime  Mago  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  attacked 
the  Syracusan  fleet  off  Catana,  and  completely  defeated  it 
Himilco  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  while 
his  victorious  fleet  entered  the  great  harbour.  Dionysius, 
on  his  side,  received  ships  and  men  from  Sparta.  A 
dreadful  pestilence  breaking  out  in  Himilco's  camp,  Dio- 
nysius availed  himself  of  it  to  attack  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  them,  and  burnt  most  of  their  ships.  Himilco 
with  the  remainder  escaped  to  Carthage,  having  paid 
secretly  a  large  sum  to  Dionysius  for  his  forbearance. 

Dionysius  settled  the  disbanded  mercenaries  as  colo- 
nists at  Leontini  and  Messana,  which  latter  city  he  caused 
to  be  rebuilt.  Mago,  with  a  new  Carthaginian  army,  having 
landefl  in  Sicily,  .392  B.C.,  was  compelled  to  reimbarkon  con- 
dition of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Dionysius  now 
proceeded  against  Rhegiiim,  with  which  the  other  towns  of 
Magna  Graxia  had  formed  an  alliance,  while  he  gai  'ledover  to 
his  side  the  Lucanians,  and  both  together  defeated  the  allies, 
devastated  the  territories-  of  Tliurii,  Croton,  Caulon,  Hippo- 
nium,  and  Locri,  and  obliged  the  Greeks  to  sue  for  peace. 
Ahout  this  time  he  is  said  by  Justinus,  xx.  5,  to  have  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  Gauls,  who  bad  just  burnt  Rome, 
offering  him  their  alliance.  In  387  B.C.  he  again  attacked 
Rhegium,  and  took  it  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  He 
sold  the  surviving  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  put  their  com- 
mander to  a  cruel  death. 

Dionysius  was  now  feared  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
he  seems  to  have  aspired  at  one  time  to  the  dominion  of 
both  countries.  In  order  to  raise  money,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  lUyrians,  and  proposed  to  them  the  joint  plunder 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi:  the  enterprise  however  failed.  He 
then  plundered  several  temples,  such  as  that  of  Proserpina, 
at  Locri,  and  as  he  sailed  back  with  the  plunder  with  a  fair 
\iind,  he,  who  was  a  humorist  in  his  way,  observed  to  his 
friend.s,  *  You  see  how  the  immortal  Gods  favour  sacrilege.* 
Having  carried  off  a  golden  mantle  fVom  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
consecrated  by  Gelon  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians, 
he  replaced  it  by  a  woollen  garment,  saying  that  it  was  more 
suite<l  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons :  he  also  took  away 
a  golden  beard  from  ^Esculapius,  observing  it  was  not  be- 
coming for  the  son  of  a  beardless  father  (Apollo)  to  make  a 
display  of  his  beard.  He  likewise  appropriated  to  himself 
the  silver  tables  and  golden  vases  and  crowns  in  the 
temples,  saying  he  would  make  use  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Gods.  (Cipero,  De  Natura  Deorum^  iii.  34 ;  iElianus,  Hutor., 
i.  20.)  He  also  made  an  invasion  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Etruria,  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Cajre,  or  Agylla, 
of  1000  talents.  With  these  resources  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  a  new  expedition  to  Italy,  when  a  fresh  Cartha- 
giniatl  armament  landed  in  Sicily,  383  B.C.,  and  defeated 


Dionysius,  whose  brother,  I-,eptines,  fell  in  the  battlo.      A 
peace  fallowed,  of  which  Carthage  dictated  the  coimIj t  ions. 
The  boundary  of  the  two  states  was  fixed  ai  the  river  H  aly  c*us, 
and  Dionysius  had  to  pay  1000  talents  for  the  <xpei>i>63i  of 
tne  war.    This  peace  lasted  fourteen  ycar.s  during  \vh:cU 
Dionysius  remained  the  undistmbed  ruler  uf  Symcuse  aud 
one-half  of  Sicily,  with  part  of  Southern  Italy'      He  sent 
colonies  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  his  Hcets  navigated 
both  seas.    Twice  he  sent  assistance  to  his  old  ally,  Sparta, 
once  against  the  Alhvnians,  374  u.  c.,  and  again    in    361>, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  Spartans  were    hard 
pressed  by  Epaminondas.    Meantime  the  court  of  Diony- 
sius was  frequented  by  many  distinffuihhed  men,  philoso- 
phers and  poets.     Plato  is  said  to  iiave  been  among-    the 
former,  being    invited    by   Dion,    the    brolher-in-law^    of 
Dionysius;    but  the    philosopher's   declamations   against 
tyranny  led  to  his  being  sent  away  from  Syracuse.      The 
poets  fared  little  better,  as  Dionysius  himself  aspired    to 
poetical   glory,  for  which   however    he   was   not   so    -well 
qualified  as  for  political  success.    Those  who  did  not  praifeo 
his  verses  were  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison.     Diony- 
sius twice  sent  some   of  his  poems  to  be  re<*ited  at   the 
Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed  by  the  assembly.      He 
was  more  successful  at  Athens.     A  tragedy  of  his  obtained 
the  prize,  and  the  news  of  his  success  almost  turned  his  brain. 
He  bad  just  concluded  a  fresh  truce  with  the  Carthaginians, 
after  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Lilybceum 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years'  peace;  and  he  now 
gave  himself  up  to  rejoicings  and  feastmg  for  his  poetical 
triumph.     In  a  debauch  with  his  friends,  he  ate  and  drank 
so  intemperately  that  he  fell  senseless,  and  soon  after  died ; 
soma  say  he  was  poisoned,  367  B.  c,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his   age,  having  been   tyrant  of  Syracuse  thirty-eight 
years.     After  the  death  of  his  firet  wife  he  married  two 
wives  at  once,  namely,  Doris  of  Locri,  and  Arista?neta,  daug^h- 
ter  of  Hipparinus,  of  Syracuse :  by  these  women  he  iiad 
seven  children,  of  whom  Dionysius,  his  elder  son  by  Doris, 
succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty. 

Dionysius  was  a  clever  statesman,  and  generally  successful 
in  his  undertakings ;  he  did  much  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  power  of  Syracuse,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  hiui 
that  all  Sicily  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians after  the  taking  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  unscrupu- 
lous, rapacious,  and  vindictive,  but  several  of  the  storiea 
stated  or  his  cruelty  and  suspicious  temper  appear  impro- 
bable, or  at  least  exaggerated.  The  works  of  Philistus,  who 
had  written  his  life,  and  who  is  praised  by  Cicero,  are  lost. 
Diodorus,  who  is  our  principal  remaining  authority  con- 
cerning Dionysius,  lived  nearly  three  centuries  after,  and 
was  not  a  critical  writer.  The  government  of  Dionyfcius, 
like  that  of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  aniient  ' 
history,  was  not  a  despotism ;  it  resembleiid  rather  tliat  of 
the  first  Medici  and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  republics  in 
the  middle  ages,  or  that  of  the  StadthoMfers  in  Holland. 
The  popular  forms  still  remained,  and  we  find  Dionysius 
repeatedly  convoking  the  assembly  of  the  people  on  im- 
portant occasions,  when  full  freeaom  of  speech  seeips  to 
have  been  allowed. 


Coin  of  Dionydut.    ■ 
Britidi  MaMmn.   Aotaal  tiie, .  «1tot.    W«igbt,  9»  gimiM. 


£no  or  Vo^uMx  thb  Eighth. 
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